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Conspiracy  against  the  Government  by  Lord  Pres- 
ton and  Others.  The  King  fills  up  the  vacant 
Bishoprics.  Affairs  of  Scotland.  Campaign  iu 
Flanders.  Progress  of  the  French  in  Piedmont. 
Election  of  a  new  Pope.  The  Emperor's  Success 
against  the  Turks.  Affairs  of  Ireland.  General 
Ginckel  reduces  Athlone.  Defeats  the  Irish  at 
Aghrim.  Undertakes  the  Siege  of  Limerick. 
The  French  and  lush  obtain  an  lion, anal, le  Capi- 
tulation. Twelve  thousand  lush  Catholics  are 
transported  to  France.  Meeting  of  the  English 
Parliament.  Discontent  of  the  Nation.  Transac- 
tions in  Parliament.  Disputes  concerning  the 
Iiiil  for  regulating  Trials  in  Cases  of  High  Trea- 
son. The  English  and  Dutch  Fleets  worsted  by 
the  French  in  an  Engagement  off'  Beachy-head. 
The  King  disobliges  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land. The  Earl  of  Breadalbane  undertakes  for 
the  Submission  of  the  Highlanders.  Massacre  of 
i  III  in  ,  Preparations  for  a  Descent  upon  Eng- 
land. Declaration  of  King  James.  Efforts  of 
his  Friends  in  England.  Precautions  taken  by 
the  Queen  for  the  Defence  of  the  Nation.  Ad- 
miral Russel  puts  to  Sea.  He  obtains  a  complete 
Victor)  over  the  French  Fleet  off  La  Hogue. 
Troops  embark  at  St.  Helen's  for  a  Descent  upon 
I  ranee,  The  Design  laid  aside.  The  Troops 
Liu, Id  at  t  i-i,ii,l.  The  French  Ring  take-  Namui 
in  sight  of  King  William.  The  Alius  ale  de- 
feated at  Sicciiknk  Extravagant  Rejoicings  in 
France  on  account  of  ilns  \  ictory.  Conspiracy 
ainsl  He  1  iic  of  King  William,  hatched  I  >  the 
Freni  I,  Ministry  Mi  carri  i|  >  ol  a  Di  lign  upon 
Dun knk.  The  Campaign  is  inactive  on  the  Rhine 
an,i  in  Hungary.     Th«    Duke  of  Suvo)   invades 
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,    Iii  ,i  .,■  ain  I  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
the   Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Others,     Sources 
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the  Lords  and  Commons  concerning  Admiral 
Russel.  The  Commons  address  the  King.  They 
establish  the  Land-tax  and  other  Impositions. 
Burnet's  Pastoral  Letter  burned  by  the  Hang- 
man. Proceedings  of  the  Lower  House  against 
the  Practice  of  Kidnapping  Men  for  the  Service. 
The  two  Houses  address  the  King  ou  the  Grievances 
of  Ireland.  An  Account  of  the  Place-bill,  and 
that  for  Triennial  Parliaments.  The  Commons 
petition  his  Majesty  that  he  would  dissolve  the 
East  India  Company.  Trial  of  Lord  Mohun  for 
Murder.  Alterations  in  the  Ministry.  The  King 
repairs  to  the  Continent,  and  assembles  the  Con- 
federate Army  of  Flanders.  The  French  reduce 
Huy.  Luxembourg  resolves  to  attack  the  Allies. 
Who  are  defeated  at  Landen.  Charleroy  is  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Enemy.  Campaign  on 
the  Rhine.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  is  defeated  by 
Catinat  in  the  Plain  of  Marsaglia.  Transactions 
in  Hungary  and  Catalonia.  Naval  Affairs.  A 
Fleet  of  Merchant  Ships,  under  Convoy  of  Sir 
George  Kooke,  attacked,  and  partly  destroyed  by 
the  French  Squadrons.  Wheeler's  Expedition  to 
the  West  Indies.  Benhow  bombards  St.  Maloes. 
The  French  King  has  recourse  to  the  Mediation 
of  Denmark.  Severity  of  the  Government  against 
the  Jacobites.  Complaisance  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament. The  King  returns  to  England,  makes 
some  Changes  in  the  Ministry,  and  opens  the 
Session  of  Parliament.  Both  Houses  inquire  into 
the  Miscarriages  by  Sea.  The  Commons  grant  a 
vast  Sum  for  the  Services  of  the  ensuing  Year. 
The  King  rejects  the  Bill  against  free  and  im- 
partial Proceedings  in  Parliament ;  and  the  Lower 
House  remonstrates  on  this  Subject.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  East  India 
Company  obtain  a  new  Charter.  Bill  for  a  general 
Naturalization  dropped.  Sir  Francis  Wheeler 
perishes  in  a  Storm.  The  English  attempt  to 
make  a  Descent  on  Cameret-bay,  hut  are  repulsed 
with  Loss.  They  bombard  Dieppe,  Hivre-de- 
Grace,  Dunkirk,  and  Calais.  Admiral  Bussed 
sails  for  the  Mediterranean,  relieves  Barcelona, 
and  winters  at  Cadiz.  Campaign  in  Flanders. 
The  Allies  reduce  Huy.  The  Prince  of  Baden 
passes  the  Rhine,  but  is  obliged  to  repass  that 
River.  Operations  in  Hungary.  Progress  of 
the  French  in  Catalonia.  State  of  the  War  in 
Piedmont.  The  King  returns  to  England.  The 
Parliament  meets.  The  Bill  for  Triennial  Par- 
liaments receives  the  Royal  Assent.  Death  of 
Archbishop  TilloUon  and  of  Queen  Mary.  Recon- 
ciliation between  the  King  and  the  Princess  of 
Denmark         .  .  .        Page  587 
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Account  of  the  Lancashire  Plot.  The  Commons 
inquire  into  the  Abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
Army.  They  expel  and  prosecute  some  of  their 
own  Members  for  Corruption  in  the  Affair  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Examination  of  Cooke, 
Acton,  and  others.  The  Commons  impeach  the 
Duke  of  Leeds.  The  Parliament  is  prorogued. 
Session  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  They  in. 
quire  into  the  Massacre  ofGlencoe.  They  pass 
an  Act  for  erecting  a  Trading  Company  to  Africa 
and  the  Bast  Indus.  Proc lings  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland.  Disposition  01  the  Annies  in 
Flanders.  King  William  undertakes  the  siege 
of  Namur.  Famous  Ketrent  of  Prince  Vauue- 
mont.    Brussels  is  bombarded  by  Villeroy.    Pro- 


gress of  the  Siege  of  Namur.  Villeroy  attempts 
to  relieve  it.  The  Besiegers  make  a  desperate 
Assault.  The  Place  capitulates.  Boufflers  is 
arrested  by  order  of  King  William.  Campaign 
on  the  Rhine  and  in  Hungary.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  takes  Casal.  Transactions  in  Catalonia. 
The  English  Fleet  bombards  St.  Maloes  and  other 
Places  on  the  Coast  of  France.  Wilmot's  Expe- 
dition to  the  West  Indies.  A  new  Parliament. 
They  pass  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  iu  cases 
of  High  Treason.  Resolutions  with  respect  to  a 
new  Coinage.  The  Commons  address  the  King, 
to  recall  a  Grant  he  had  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Portland.  Another  against  the  new  Scottish 
Company.  Intrigues  of  the  Jacobites.  Conspi- 
racy against  the  Life  of  William.  Design  of  an 
Invasion  defeated.  The  two  Houses  engage  in 
an  Association  for  the  Defence  of  his  Majesty. 
Establishment  of  a  Land-Bank.  Trial  of  the 
Conspirators.  The  Allies  burn  the  Magazines  at 
Givet.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  makes  Advances 
towards  a  Peace  with  Holland.  He  detaches 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  the  Confederacy.  Naval 
Transactions.  Proceedings  in  the  Parliaments  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Zeal  of  the  English  Com- 
mons in  their  Affection  to  the  King.  Resolutions 
touching  the  Coin,  and  the  Support  of  Public 
Credit.  Enormous  Impositions.  Sir  John  Feu- 
wick  is  apprehended.  A  Bill  of  Attainder  being 
brought  into  the  House  against  him,  produces 
violent  Debates.  His  Defence.  The  Bill  passes. 
Sir  John  Feuwick  is  beheaded.  The  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth sent  to  the  Tower.  Inquiry  into  Miscar- 
riages at  Sea.  Negotiations  at  Ryswick.  The 
French  take  Barcelona.  F^stitless  Expedition  of 
Admiral  Neville  to  the  West  Indies.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  is  chosen  King  of  Poland.  Peter 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  travels  in  Disguise  with  his 
own  Ambassador.  Proceedings  in  the  Congress 
at  Ryswick.  The  Ambassadors  of  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  sign  the  Treaty.  A  General  Paci- 
lication  .  .  .         Page  G04 
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State  of  Parties.  Characters  of  the  Ministers.  The 
Commons  reduce  the  Number  of  standing  Forces 
to  Teu Thousand.  They  establish  the  Civil  List; 
and  assign  Funds  for  paying  the  National  Debts. 
They  take  Cognisance  of  fraudulent  Indorsements 
of  Exchequer  Bills.  A  new  East  India  Company 
constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Proceedings 
against  a  Book  written  by  William  Moliueux  of 
Dublin.  And  agaiust  certain  Smugglers  of  Ala- 
modes  and  Lustrings  from  France.  Society  for 
the  Reformation  of  Manners.  The  Earl  of  Port- 
land resigns  his  Employments.  The  King  dis- 
owns the  Scottish  Trading  Company,  lie  em- 
barks  fur  Holland.     First  Treaty  of  Pal s. 

Intrigues  of  France  at  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
King  William  is  thwarted  by  his  new  Parliament. 
Mr  is  obliged  to  send  away  his  Dutch  Guard. 
The  Commons  address  the  King  against  the  Pa- 
pists. The  Parliament  prorogued.  The  Scottish 
Company  makes  a  Settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien;  which,  however,  the)  are  compelled  to 
abandon.  Remonstrances  "i  tin-  Spanish  Court 
against  the  Treaty  of  Partition.  Tin-  Commons 
persist  iii  their  Resolutions,  to  mortify  the  King. 
Inquiry  into  the  Expedition  of  Captain  Knld. 
A  Motion  made  against  Bnrnet,  Bishop  of  Sarum. 
Inquiry  into  the    Irish    Forfeitures,    The   Com- 
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mons  pass  a  Bill  of  Redemption.  And  n  severe 
Bill  against  Papists.  The  old  East  Ir.dia  Com- 
pany re-established.  Dangerous  Ferment  in  Scot- 
land. Lord  Somers  dismissed  from  his  Employ- 
ments. Second  Treaty  of  Partition.  Death  'of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.'  The  King  sends  a  Fleet 
in'.o  the  Baltic,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes. 
The  second  Treaty  of  Partition  generally  disagree- 
able to  the  European  Powers.  The  French  inte- 
rest prevails  at  the  Court  of  Spain.  King  Wil- 
liam finds  means  to  allay  the  Heats  in  Scotland. 
The  King  of  Spain  dies,  after  having  bequeathed 
his  Dominions  by  Will  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
The  French  King's  Apologv  for  accepting  the 
Will.  The  States-General  own  Philip  as  King 
of  Spain.  A  new  Ministry  and  a  new  Parliament 
The  Commons  unpropitious  to  the  Court.  The 
Lords  are  more  condescending.  An  intercepted 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Milfort  to  his  Brother. 
Succession  of  the  Crown  settled  upon  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress-Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the 
Protestant  Heirs  of  her  body.  The  Duchess  of 
Savoy  protests  against  this  Act.  Ineffectual  Ne- 
gotiation with  France.  Severe  Addresses  from 
both  Houses  in  relation  to  the  Partition  Treaty. 
William  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  two  Houses  seem  to  enter  into'the 
King's  Measures.  The  Earls  of  Portland  and 
Oxford,  the  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  are  im- 
peached. Disputes  between  the  two  Houses. 
The  House  of  Peers  acquits  the  impeached  Lords. 
Petition  of  Kent.  Favourable  End  of  the  Session, 
of  1  rince  Eugene  in  Italy.  Sketch  of 
the  Situation  of  Affairs  in  Europe.  Treaty  of 
Alliance  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Maritime 
I'  Death   of  King  James.     The   French 

King  owns  the  pretended  Prince  ol  Wales  as 
King  of  England.  Addresses  to  King  William 
on  thai  subject.     New  Parliament.     The  King's 
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ceed  to  the  Throne  she  resolves  I"  fulfil 
the  Engagement  of  het  Predecessor  with  his 
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I      casse  in  the  West  Indies.    The  Qu^„ 

a  new  Parliament.  Disputes  between  the  two 
Houses.  Tn~  Lords  inquire  into  the  Conduct  of 
Su  George  Rooke.  The  Parliament  make  a 
Settlement  on  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  The 
Earl  of  Marlborough  created  a  Duke.  All  Com- 
merce and  Correspondence  prohibited  between 
Holland  and  the  two  Crowns  of  France  and 
Spain.  A  Bill  for  preventing  occasional  Con- 
formity. It  miscarries.  Violent  Animosity  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  produced  bv  the  Inquiry 
into  the  Public  Accounts.  Dispute's  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Convocation.  Account  of  the 
Parties  in  Scotland.  Dangerous  Heats  in  the 
Parliament  of  that  Kingdom.  The  Commissioner 
is  abandoned  by  the  Cavaliers.  He  is  in  danger  of 
his  Life,  and  suddenly  prorogues  the  Parliament. 
Proceedings  of  the  lush  Parliament.  They  pass 
a  severe  Act  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  defeats  the  Imperialists  at 
Scardingen,  and  takes  possession  of  Ratisbou. 
The  Allies  reduce  Bonne.  Battle  of  Eckeren. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse  is  defeated  bv  the  French  at 
Spirebeach.  Treaty  between  the"  Emperor  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  King  of  Portugal  ac- 
cedes to  the  Grand  Alliance.  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  sails  with  a  Fleet  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Admiral  Graydon's  bootless  Expedition  to  the 
West  Indies.  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  arrives  in 
England  .  page  UG5 
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The  Commons  revive  the  Bill  against  occasional 
Conformity.  Conspiracy  invented  by  Simon 
Eraser,  Lord  Lovat.  The  Lords  present  a  Re- 
monsti  nice  to  the  Queen.  The  Commons  pass  a 
Vote  in  Favour  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Se- 
oul.I  Remonstrance  of  the  Lords.  Further  Dis- 
putes between  the  two  Houses.  The  Queen  grants 
the  First-fruits  and  the  Tenths  to  the  pour  Clergy 
Inquirj  into  Naval  Affairs.  Trial  of  Lindsay. 
Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Violent 
Opposition  in  the  Ministry  in  that  Kingdom. 
Their  Parliament  pass  the  Acl  of  Security.  "  Me- 
lancholj  Situation  of  the  Emperor's  affairs.  The 
Duke  ui'  Marlborough  marches  al  the  ll.  ad  of  the 
Allied  Amu  iiiin  Germany.  He  defeats  the  H.i- 
varians  at  Schellemberg.  Fruitless  Negotiation 
with  the  Elector  ol  Bavaria,  The  Confederates 
obtain  a  complete  Victory  at  Hockstadt.  Siege 
of  Landau.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  returns 
I-  Englaud.  State  of  the  War  in  differenl  Paris 
of  Europe.  Campaign  in  Portugal.  Sii  George 
Rooke  takes  Ciln. ih, ii  .iii.I  worsts  the  French 
Fleet  in  ■<  Battle  off  Malaga.  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England.  An  Acl  of  Alienation  passed 
against  the  Scots.  Manor  of  Woodstock  granted 
I.,  the  Duko  of  Marlborough.     Disputes  between 

the  two  Huns,., |,e  Subjecl  ol   the  Aylesbury 
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Fieet,  and  relieves  Gibraltar.  The  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  reduce  Bar- 
celona. The  Earl's  remarkable  Progress  in  Spain. 
New  Parliament  in  England.  Bill  for  a  Regency 
in  case  of  the  Queen's  Decease.  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  the  supposed  Danger  to 
which  the  Chrrch  was  exposed.  The  Parliament 
prorogued.  Disputes  in  the  Convocation.  Con- 
ferences opened  for  a  Treaty  of  Union  with  Scot- 
land.    Substance  of  the  Treaty  Page  G84 
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Battle  of  Ramillies,  in  which  the  French  are  de- 
feated. The  Siege  of  Barcelona  raised  by  the 
English  Fleet.  Prince  Eugene  obtains  a  com- 
plete Victory  over  the  French  at  Turin.  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovd  sails  with  a  Reinforcement  to 
Charles,  King  of  Spain.  The  French  King  de- 
mands Conferences  for  a  Peace.  The  Parlia- 
ment revived  by  Proclamation.  The  Queen  gives 
Audience  to  a  Muscovite  Ambassador.  Proceed- 
ings in  Convocation.  France  threatened  with 
total  Ruin.  The  Allies  are  defeated  at  Alrnanza. 
Unsuccessful  Attempt  upon  Toulon.  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley Shovel  wrecked  on  the  Rocks  of  Scilly.  Weak- 
ness of  the  Emperor  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  In- 
terview between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Inactive  Campaign  in 
the  Netherlands.  Harley  begins  to  form  a  Party 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  Nation 
discontented  with  the  Whig  Ministry.  Meeting 
of  the  first  British  Parliament.  Inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  War  in  Spain.  Gregg,  a  Clerk  in 
the  Secretary's  Office,  detected  in  a  Correspon- 
dence with  the  French  Ministry.  Harley  resigns 
his  Employments.  The  Pretender  embarks  at 
Dunkirk  for  Scotland.  His  Design  is  defeated. 
State  of  the  Nation  at  that  Period.  Parliament 
dissolved.  The  French  surprise  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
They  are  routed  at  Oudenarde.  The  Allies  invest 
Lisle.  They  defeat  a  large  Body  of  French 
Forces  at  Wynendale.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
attacks  Brussels.  Lisle  surrendered,  Ghent  taken. 
and  B:uges  abandoned.  Conquest  of  Minorca 
by  General  Stanhope.  Rupture  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Fimperor.  Death  of  Prince  George 
of  Denmark.  The  new  Parliament  assembled. 
Naturalization  Bill.  Act  of  Grace.  Disputes 
about  the  Muscovite  Ambassador  compromised  713 
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Negotiation  for  Peace  ineffectual.  The  Allied 
Army  besieges  and  takes  Tournay.  The  French 
are  defeated  at  Malplaquct.  Mons  surrendered. 
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CHAP.    I. 

JAMES  I. 

Introduction — James's  first  Transactions—  State  of 
Europe—  Rom y' s  Negotiations — Raleigh's  Conspi- 
racy— Hampton-court  Conference — A  Parliament — 
Peace  with  Spain. 

The  crown  of  England  was  never  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  with  greater  tranquillity,  than  it 
passed  from  the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart. 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  eyes  of 
men  had  been  employed  in  search  of  her  successor ; 
and  when  old  age  made  the  prospect  of  her  death 
more  immediate,  there  appeared  none  but  the  king 
of  Scots,  who  could  advance  any  just  claim  or  pre- 
tension to  the  throne.  He  was  great-grandson  of 
Margaret,  elder  daughter  of  Henry  VII.;  and,  on 
the  failure  of  the  mule  line,  his  hereditary  right  re- 
mained unquestionable.  If  the  religion  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  prejudices  contracted 
against  her,  had  formed  any  considerable  obstacle 
to  her  succession  ;  these  objections  being  entirely 
personal,  had  no  place  with  regard  to  her  son.  Men 
also  considered,  that  though  the  title,  derived  from 
blood,  bad  been  frequently  violated  since  the  Nor- 
'  man  conquest,  such  licences  had  proceeded  more 
from  force  or  intrigue,  than  from  any  deliberate 
maxims  of  government.  The  lineal  heir  had  still 
in  the  end  prevailed  ;  and  both  his  exclusion  and 
restoration  had  been  commonly  attended  with 
such  convulsions  as  were  sufficient  to  warn  all  pru- 
dent men  not  lightly  to  give  way  to  such  irregu- 
larities. If  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  authorized  by 
act  of  parliament,  had  tacitly  excluded  the  Scottish 
line;  the  tyranny  and  caprices  of  that  monarch  had 
been  so  signal,  that  a  settlement  of  this  nature,  un- 
supported by  any  just  reason,  had  no  authority  with 
tli''  people.  Queen  Elizabeth  too,  had  recognised 
the  undoubted  title  of  her  kinsman  Jamee ;  and  the 
whole  nation  seemed  to  dispose  themselves  with  joy 
and  pleasure  lor  his  reception.  Though  born  and 
educated  amidst  a  foreign  and  hostile  people,  men 
hoped,  from  bis  character  of  moderation  and  wisdom, 
that  in-  would  nnluaii-  the  maxims  of  an  English 
monarch;  and  the  prudent  foresaw  greater  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  union  with  Scotland,  than 
disadvantages  from  submitting  to  a  prince  of  that 
nation.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  English  looked 
toward  the  successor,  had  appeared  so  evident  to 
Elizabeth,  that  concurring  with  other  causes,  it  af- 
fected her  with  the  deepest  melancholy ;  and  that 
wise  princess,  whose  penetration  aud  experience  had 
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given  her  the  greatest  insight  into  human  affairs, 
had  not  yet  sufficiently  weighed  the  ingratitude  of 
courtiers  and  levity  of  the  people 

As  victory  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at  home,  had 
attended  this  princess,  she  left  the  nation  in  such 
flourishing  circumstances,  that  her  successor  pos- 
sessed every  advantage,  except  that  of  comparison 
with  her  illustrious  name,  when  he  mounted  the 
throne  of  England.  The  king's  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  immediately  afforded  to  the  inqui- 
sitive some  circumstances  of  comparison,  which 
even  the  natural  partiality  in  favour  of  their  new 
sovereign  could  not  interpret  to  his  advantage.  As 
he  passed  along,  all  ranks  of  men  flocked  about 
him,  from  every  quarter,  allured  by  interest  or  cu- 
riosity. Great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and 
hearty  the  acclamations  which  resounded  from  all 
sides ;  and  every  one  could  remember  how  the  affa- 
bility and  popular  manners  of  their  queen  displayed 
themselves  amidst  such  concourse  and.  exultation  of 
her  subjects.  But  James,  though  sociable  and  fa- 
miliar with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  hated  the 
bustle  of  a  mixed  multitude  ;  and  though  far  from 
disliking  flattery,  yet  was  he  still  fonder  of  tranquil- 
lity and  case.  He  issued  therefore  a  proclamation, 
forbidding  this  resort  of  people,  on  pretence  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  other  inconveniences; 
which,  he  said,  would  necessarily  attend  it. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  Lingard 
and  Hallam,  because  Hume  takes  no  notice  of  those 
minor  circumstances  which  betray  the  weaknesses 
of  James,  and  b;s  bias  towards  despotism;  it  being 
the  object  of  that  historian,  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  Anglo-Scottish  monarchs ;  and  he  himself 
declares  that  he  "had  presumed  to  shed  a  tear  fur 
the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Strafford;"  a 
declaration  and  style  of  expression  not  very  com- 
patible with  the  labours  of  a  philosophical  historian. 

"James,"  says  Lingard,  "who  was  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  received  the  intelligence  (of  bis  pro- 
clamation as  king  of  England,)  with  transports  uf 
joy.  He  had  long  been  weary  of  a  theme,  on  which 
his  darling  propensities  were  continuallj  checked 
by  the  want  of  money  ;  and  bis  high  notions  of  the 
royal  dignity  were  combated  by  the  levelling  prin- 
ciples of  the  clergy,  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the 
nobles.  Me  lust  net  a  moment  to  take  possession 
of  bis  imu  inheritance;  visions  of  wealth  and  power 
and  enjoyment  floated  before  his  imagination;  and 
hisejtpci  Lations  were  confirmed,  during  his  progress, 
by  the  cheers  of  the  multitudes  who  assembled  to 
greet  their  sovereign,  and  by  the  sumptuou  i  at<  i 
tainmenta  which  he  received  is  the  houses  of  the 
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nobility  and  gentry.  To  his  Scottish  followers  he 
remarked  with  exultation,  that  they  had  at  last  ar- 
rived in  the  land  of  Promise. 

11  But  as  he  proceeded,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
English  began  to  cool.  The  gait  of  the  new  mo- 
narch was  ungraceful,  his  countenance  repulsive. 
A  tongue,  apparently  too  bulky  for  the  mouth  which 
coutained  it,  eyes  that  rolled  their  large  and  vacant 
orbits  on  the  surrounding  objects,  and  a  scanty  beard 
scarcely  indicative  of  manhood,  were  not  calculated 
to  inspire  awe,  nor  to  beget  affection  :  and  the  king's 
unwillingness  to  be  seen  by  the  crowds  that  came  to 
meet  him,  the  haste  with  which  he  ordered  an 
offender  to  be  executed  without  trial  or  defence,  and 
the  partiality  which  he  betrayed  on  all  occasions  for 
his  own  countrymen,  provoked  from  some  expres- 
sions of  dislike,  and  awakened  in  others  the  fear  of 
a  despotic  and  unpopular  reign." 

In  reference  to  the  early  unpopularity  of  the  king, 
Hallam  says,  "  Carte,  no  foe  surely  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  says,  '  By  the  time  he  reached  London,  the 
admiration  of  the  intelligent  world  was  turned  into 
contempt.'  On  this  journey  he  gave  a  remarkable 
proof  of  his  hasty  temper  and  disregard  of  law,  in 
ordering  a  pickpocket  taken  in  the  fact,  to  be  hanged 
without  trial.  The  historian  last  quoted  thinks  fit 
to  say  in  vindication,  that  '  all  felonies  committed 
within  (he  verge  of  the  court,  aTe  cognizable  in  the 
court  of  the  king's  household,'  referring  to  33 
Henry  VIII.  c.  1.  This  act,  however,  contains  no  such 
thing;  nor  does  any  court  appear  to  have  been  held. 
Though  the  man's  notorious  guilt  might  prevent  any 
open  complaint  of  so  illegal  a  proceeding,  it  did  not 
fail  to  excite  observation.  (  1  hear  our  new  king,' 
says  Sir  John  Harrington,  '  has  hanged  one  man 
before  lie  was  tried;  it  is  strangely  done  :  now  if 
the  wind  bloweth  thus,  why  may  not  a  man  be  tried 
before  be  has  offended?' 

"  Birch  and  Carte  tell  us,  on  the  authority  of  the 
French  ambassador's  despatches,  that  on  this  journey 
be  i  tpressed  a  great  coutempt  for  women,  suffering 
them  to  be  presented  on  their  knees,  and  indiscreetly 
censuring  his  own  wife;  that  In-  offended  the  mill- 
tary  men  by  telling  them  that  thej  might  bheathc 
their  swords,  since  peace  \^ .is  in^  object;  that  he 
showed  impatience  of  1 1 1  -  ■  common  people  who 
flocked  to  see  him  while  hunting,  driving  them  awa^ 
with  curses,  very  unlike  the  affable  manners  of  the 
bit--  queen.'1 

We  return  i"  Hume: — 11'-  was  not,  however,  in 

sensible  to  the  great  Sow  ol  affect which  appeared 

in  ins  oen    tibjecti;  and  being  himself  of  an  affec- 

riouate  temper,  he  seems  t"  have  I a  in  haste  to 

mi  ke  them  lome  return  of  kindness  and  good  officei . 

'l'u  tlii-  in. .ir..'   probably .  we  are  to  .i  i  i  ibo  thai  pro- 

»hicl      '    ol   i  i  n  'I  in  ill.'  beginning 

of  In-  reign;  when,  in  mx  weeks'  time  after  Ins  en- 

the  i  ii-  .1 ,  In-  is  computed  i»  have  be- 

■towod  knight] I  on  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 

thirty    oven  persons. 

i         rd  says,  seven  hundred  in  three  months  ; 

iind  tin-  manner  in  which  1  In Ii  i      tal    : 

;!..  i.  hi   to    put  Hi'    ' 

lU       ;,,, ..li-    .,!     D    .. 

I  i  ,  M   ■     II     .1  -     I 

'i  repined  at,  il  bega n 

'"  l"'  viiin-  :  .  ...  rj ".i     ■  d 

- 

the  |"i  mi  ■ 
on  "In. in  In-  beitowi  I  thi 

•  'Hi"-  "■  •  "in n.  thai  ili.  ■       '      carcol 

iiiiiimin.il  j  .ni.i  being  distributed  without  ohoici 


or  deliberation,  to  persons  unknown  to  the  prince, 
were  regarded  more  as  the  proofs  of  facility  and 
good-nature,  than  of  any  determiued  friendship  or 
esteem. 

"  The  earl  of  Southampton,"  says  Lingard,  "  and 
the  young  earl  of  Essex  recovered  their  titles  and 
estates;  Mountjoy  and  three  of  the  Howards  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  earl ;  nine  new  barons  were 
created,  among  whom  was  Cecil  the  secretary." 

A  pasquinade  was  affixed  to  St.  Paul's,  in  which 
an  art  was  promised  to  be  taught,  very  necessary  to 
assist  frail  memories  in  retaining  the  names  of  the 
new  nobility. 

We  may  presume,  that  the  English  would  have 
thrown  less  blame  on  the  king's  facility  in  bestowing 
favours,  had  these  been  confined  entirely  In  their 
own  nation,  and  had  not  been  shared  out,  in  too  un- 
equal proportions,  to  his  old  subjects.  James,  who, 
through  his  whole  reign,  was  more  guided  by  temper 
and  inclination  than  by  the  rules  of  political  pru- 
dence, had  brought  with  him  great  numbers  of  his 
Scottish  courtiers ;  whose  impatience  and  irapor 
tunity  were  apt,  in  many  particulars,  to  impose  on 
the  easy  nature  of  their  master,  and  extort  favours, 
of  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  his  English  sub- 
jects would  loudly  complain.  The  duke  of  Lenox, 
the  earl  of  Marre,  Lord  Hume,  Bruce  of  Kinross, 
Sir  George  Hume,  Secretary  Elphinstone,  wen-  im- 
mediately added  to  the  English  privy-council.  Sir 
George  Hume,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Dunbar, 
was  his  declared  favourite  as  long  as  that  nobleman 
lived,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous, 
though  the  least  powerful,  of  all  those  whom  the 
k i ii lc  aver  honoured  with  that  distinction.  Hay, 
some  time  after,  was  created  Viscount  Doncaster, 
then  earl  of  Carlisle,  aud  got  an  immense  fortune 
from  the  crown  ;  all  of  which  he  spent  in  a  splendid 
and  courtly  manner.  Kanisay  obtained  the  title  of 
earl  of  Holdcrness;  and  many  others,  heiug  raised 
on  a  sudden  to  the  highest  elevation,  increased,  by 
their  insolence,  that  envy,  which  naturally  attended 
I  In  in,   is  strangers  and  ancienl  enemies. 

It  must  however  be  owned,  in  justice  to  James, 
that  he  left  almost  all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands 
of  Elizabeth's  ministers,  and  trusted  the  conduct  of 
political  concerns,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  to  his 
English  subjects.  Among  these,  Secretary  Cecil, 
i-ri-'ilisl  sun  rssiyelv  Lord  Ellingilon,  \  isi-niiiil  t'lau- 
borne,  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  always  regarded 
as  In  pi  iiiir-iniiiisii-i-  and  chief  counsellor.  Though 
the  capacity  and  penetration  of  tins  minister  were 
sufficiently  known,  his  favour  with  the  king  created 
surprise  mi  the  accession  "I  that  monarch.  The 
.'ii  correspondence  into  which  he  had  entered 
uuh  . I, Hues,  and  which  bad  M-nsilily  contributed  to 
Hit-  easy  reception  of  that  prince  in  England,  laid 
the  foundation  of  Cecil's  credit;  anil  while  all  Ins 
former  associates,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Gray, 

I. .nil  Chimin,  were  discount enunceil  on  iii-eounl  o 

their  animosity  against  Essex,  aawellaafoi  other 

n-.isoiis.  tins  minister  was  continued  in  employment, 
no. i  ii  .  at.  .1  u  >ili  the  greatest  confidence  and  regard. 
The,  capacity  of  James  and  Ins  ministers  is  nego- 
tiation was  immediately  put  to  trial,  on  tin-  appear- 
ance of  ambassadors  from  almost  all  tin-  (n  lines  and 
i ,,i  ol  i  urope,  in  ordei  to  congratulate  him  on 
,  .in,;  iii  form  with  him  m-w  treaties  ami 

alii is,     Besides  ministers  from    Venice,    Den- 

mark,  the  Palatinato;  Henry  Frederic  of  Nassau, 
.,    iited   b)  Barnovolt  tin-  ponsionar)  ol   Holland, 

idoi  i  tin-  itatos  of  tin-  United  Pre 

vinces.    Aremberg  was  sent  by  Archduke  Albert; 
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and  Taxis  was  expected  in  a  little  time  from  Spain 
But  he  who  most  excited  the  attention  of  the  public, 
both  on  account  of  his  own  merit  and  that  of  his 
master,  was  the  marquis  of  Rosny,  afterwards  duke 
of  Sully,  prime-minister  and  favourite  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France. 

When  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  de- 
volved on  Philip  II.,  all  Europe  was  struck  with 
terror,  lest  the  power  of  a  family,  which  had  been 
raised  by  fortune,  should  now  be  carried  to  an  im- 
measurable height,  by  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of 
this  monarch.  But  never  were  apprehensions  found 
in  the  event  to  be  more  groundless.  Slow  without 
prudence,  ambitious  without  enterprise,  false  with- 
out deceiving  any  body,  and  refined  without  any  true 
judgment;  such  was  the  character  of  Philip,  and 
such  the  character  which,  during  his  life-time,  and 
after  his  death,  he  impressed  on  the  Spanish  coun- 
cils. Revolted  or  depopulated  provinces,  discon- 
tented or  indolent  inhabitants,  were  the  spectacles 
which  those  dominions,  lying  in  every  climate  of  th 
globe,  presented  to  Philip  III.,  a  weak  prince, and 
to  the  duke  of  Lerma,  a  minister  weak  and  odious. 
But  though  military  discipline,  which  still  remained, 
was  what  alone  gave  some  appearance  of  life  and 
vigour  to  that  languishing  body;  yet  so  great  was 
the  terror  produced  by  former  power  and  ambition, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  the 
object  of  men's  vows  throughout  all  the  states  of 
Christendom.  It  was  not  perceived,  that  the  French 
empire,  now  united  in  domestic  peace,  and  governed 
by  the  most  heroic  and  most  amiable  prince  that 
adorns  modern  story,  was  become,  of  itself,  a  suffi- 
cient counterpoise  to  the  Spanish  greatness.  Per- 
haps, that  prince  himself  did  not  perceive  it,  when 
he  proposed,  by  his  minister,  a  league  with  James, 
in  conjunction  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  northern  crowns;  in  order  to  attack  the 
Austrian  dominions  on  every  side,  and  depress  the 
exorbitant  power  of  that  ambitious  family.  But  the 
genius  of  the  English  monarch  was  not  equal  to 
such  vast  enterprises.  The  love  of  peace  was  his 
ruling  passion  ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  felicity,  that 
the  conjunctures  of  the  times  rendered  the  same  ob- 
ject which  was  agreeable  to  him,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree advantageous  to  his  people. 

The  French  ambassador,  therefore,  was  obliged 
to  depart  from  these  extensive  views,  and  to  concert 
with  James  the  means  of  providing  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  Provinces  :  nor  was  this  object  alto- 
gether without  its  difficulties.  The  king,  before  his 
accession,  had  entertained  scruples  with  regard  to 
the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries;  and  being  com- 
monly open  and  sincere,  he  had,  on  many  occasions, 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  Dutch  the  appellation 
of  rebels:  but  having  conversed  more  fully  with 
English  ministers  and  courtiers,  he  found  their  at- 
tachment to  that  republic  so  strong,  and  their 
opinion  of  common  interest  so  established,  thai  be 
w.is  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  politics  his  sense  of  jus- 
tice ;  a  quality  which,  even  when  erroneous,  is  re- 
spectable as  well  as  rare  in  a  monarch.  He  therefore 
agreed  with  Uosny  to  support  secretly  the  states- 
general,  iu  concert  with  the  king  of  France;  lest 
their  weakness  and  despair  should  oblige  them  to 
submit  to  their  old  master.  The  articles  of  the 
treaty  were  few  and  simple.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
the  two  kings  should  allow  the  Dutch  to  levy  forces 
iu  their  respective  dominions;  and  should  under- 
hand remit  to  that  republic  the  sum  of  one  million  four 


the  king  of  Frace ;  but  that  the  third  of  it  should  be 
deducted  from  the  debt  due  by  him  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. And  if  the  Spaniard  attacked  either  of  the 
princes,  they  agreed  to  assist  each  other;  Henry 
with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  James  with  that 
of  six.  This  treaty,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
equitable  concluded  by  James  during  the  course  of 
his  reign,  was  more  the  work  of  the  prince  himself, 
than  any  of  his  ministers. 

Amidst  the  great  tranquillity,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  with  which  the  nation  was  blest,  nothing 
could  be  more  surprising  than  tbe  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government,  and  to  fix  on 
the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  the 
king's  by  the  family  of  Lenox,  and  descended 
equally  from  Henry  VII.  Every  thing  remains 
still  mysterious  in  this  conspiracy ;  and  history  can 
give  us  no  clue  to  unravel  it.  Watson  and  Clarke, 
two  catholic  priests,  were  accused  of  the  plot:  Lord 
Grey,  a  puritan:  Lord  Cobham,  a  thoughtless  man, 
of  no  fixed  principle  :  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
suspected  to  be  of  that  philosophical  sect,  who  were 
then  extremely  rare  in  England,  and  who  have  since 
received  the  appellation  of  "  Freethinkers:"  to- 
gether with  these,  Mr.  Broke,  brother  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  Mr.  Copely,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Parham.  What  cement  could  unite  men  of 
such  discordant  principles  in  so  dangerous  a  combi- 
nation ;  what  end  they  proposed,  or  what  means 
proportioned  to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has 
never  yet  been  explained,  and  cannot  easily  be 
imagined.  As  Raleigh,  Grey,  and  Cobham  were 
commonly  believed,  after  the  queen's  death,  to  have 
opposed  proclaiming  the  king,  till  conditions  should 
be  made  with  him,  they  were  upon  that  account 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  court  and  ministry ;  and 
people  were  apt,  at  first,  to  suspect,  that  the  plot 
was  merely  a  contrivance  of  Secretary  Cecil,  to  get 
rid  of  his  old  confederates,  now  become  his  most  in- 
veterate enemies.  But  the  confession,  as  well  as 
trial  of  the  criminals,  put  the  matter  beyond  ioubt. 
And  though  no  one  could  find  any  marks  of  a  con- 
certed enterprise,  it  appeared  that  men  of  furious 
and  ambitious  spirits,  meeting  frequently  together, 
and  believing  all  the  world  discontented  like  them- 
selves, had  entertained  very  criminal  projects,  and 
had  even  entered,  some  of  them  at  least,  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  Aremberg,  the  Flemish  ambas- 
sador, in  order  to  give  disturbance  to  the  new  set- 
tlement. 

The  two  priests  and  Broke  were  executed  :  Cob- 
ham, Grey,  and  Markham,  were  pardoned,  after 
they  had  laid  their  heads  upon  the  block.  Raleigh 
too  was  reprieved,  not  pardoned;  and  he  remained 
in  confinement  many  years  afterwards. 

It  appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs,  that  Raleigh  se- 
cretly offered  his  services  to  the  French  ambassador; 
and  we  may  thence   presume,  that   meeting    with  a 
repulse  from  that  quarter,  he  bad  recourse,  for  the 
line  unwarrantable  purposes,   to   the   Flemish    mi- 
nister.    Such  a  conjecture  we  are  now  enabled  to 
form ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  on  his  trial, 
there  appeared  no  proof  of  this  transaction,  not  in- 
leed  any  circumstance  which  could  justify  his   i  on 
[emnation.     He  was  accused  by  Cobham  alone,  in 
a  sudden  lit  of  passion,  upon  hearing  that  Raleigh, 
hen  t\,i  mined,  had  pointed  nut  some  m  cuius  Liners, 
y  which  Cobham's  guilt  might  be  known  and  as<  er- 
tained,     Tins   accusation  Cobham   afterwards   re- 
ted;   and  soon   a;ter  he   retracted   his  retrac- 


aundred  thousand  livres  a  year  for  the  pay  of  these    tation.   Yet  upon  the  written  evidence  of  this  single 
turves ;  that  the  whole  sum  should  be  advanced  by  |  witness,  a  man  of  no  honour  or  understanding,  and 
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so  contradictory  in  his  testimony;  not  confronted 
with  Raleigh,  not  supported  by  any  concurring  cir- 
cumstance ;  was  thai  great  man,  contrary  to  all  law 
and  equity,  found  guilty  by  the  jury.  His  name 
was  at  that  time  extremely  odious  in  England;  and 
every  man  was  pleased  to  give  sentence  against  the 
capital  enemy  of  Essex,  the  favourite  of  the  people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer,  then  attor- 
ney-general, managed  the  cause  for  the  crown,  and 
threw  out  on  Raleigh  such  gross  abuse,  as  may  be 
deemed  a  great  reflection,  not  only  on  his  own  me- 
mory, but  even,  in  some  degree,  on  the  manners  of 
the  age.  Traitor,  monster,  viper,  and  spider  of  hell, 
are  the  terms  which  he  employs  against  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  under 
trial  for  life  and  fortune,  and  who  defended  himself 
with  temper,  eloquence  and  courage. 

Hallam,  in  commenting  on  these  transactions, 
says,  "  Raleigh  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  himself, 
on  being  committed  to  the  Tower ;  which  of  course 
affords  a  presumption  of  his  consciousness  that  some- 
thing could  be  proved  against  him.  Hume  says,  it 
appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs,  that  he  had  offered 
his  services  to  the  French  ambassador.  I  cannot 
find  this  in  Sully;  whom  Raleigh,  however,  and  his 
party,  seemed  to  have  aimed  at  deceiving  by  false 
information.  Nor  could  there  be  any  treason  in 
making  an  interest  with  the  minister  of  a  friendly 
power.  Carte  quotes  the  dispatches  of  Beaumont, 
the  French  ambassador,  to  prove  the  connexion  of 
ihe  conspirators  with  the  Spanish  plenipotentiary. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  knew  any 
more  than  the  government  gave  out.  If  Raleigh  had 
ever  shown  a  discretion  bearing  the  least  proportion 
to  his  genius,  we  might  reject  the  whole  story  as 
improbable.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
had  long  been  a  catholic  faction  who  lixed  their 
hopes  on  Arabella;  so  that  the  conspiracy,  though 
extremely  injudicious,  was  not  so  perfectly  unintel- 
ligible as  it  appears  to  a  reader  of  Hume,  who  has 
overlooked  the  previous  circumstances.  It  is  also 
to  be  considered,  that  the  king  had  shown  so  marked 
a  prejudice  against  Raleigh,  on  his  coming  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  hostility  oi  &  i  il  was  bo  insidious  and 
implacable,  as  might  drive  a  man  of  his  rash  and 
impetuous  courage  to  desperate  courses." 

l  he  next  oci  upation  of  the  king  was  entin  N  ac 
cording  to  his  heart's  content.    He  was  employed  in 

dictating  magisterially  to  an  assembly  ol  di; 3 

concerning  points  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  in  re- 
ceiving the  applauses  of  these  holy  men  for  his  su- 
1  and  learning.  The  religious  disputes  be- 
tween  the  church  and  the  puritans  had  induced  him 
i"  1  .dl  .1  conference  al  I  lampton-court,  on  pretence 
of  finding  expedients  which  might   reconcile  both 

1  the  severities  of  Elizabeth  towards  the 
had  much  weakened  that  parly,  whose  ge- 
nius was  opposite  i"  the  prevailing  spun  of  the  na 

lion  ;  lik.'   evi  ritie   bad  Cad  10  little  influoi d  thi 

ho  n 11  ouragi  d  bj  that  spirit,  that 

.1  .i  and  twi  ntj  five  clergy- 

.  pi  lition  to  the  king  on 

hi  ind  man)   more  seemed  willing  to 
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cross  in  baptism,  baptism  by  women,  confirmation, 
the  ring  in  marriage,  the  reading  of  the  Apocrvpha, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  &c. ;  to  non-residence 
and  incapable  ministers,  the  commendams  held  by- 
bishops,  unnecessary  excommunications,  and  other 
usual  topics." 

They  all  hoped  that  James,  having  received  his 
education  in  Scotland,  and  having  sometimes  pro- 
fessed an  attachment  to  the  church  established 
there,  would  at  least  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  support  of  the  ceremonies,  and  against  ' 
puritans ;  if  he  did  not  show  more  particular  grace  | 
and  encouragement  to  that  sect.  But  the  king's 
disposition  had  taken  strongly  a  contrary  bias.  The  ^j 
more  he  knew  the  puritanical  clergy,  the  less  favour  I 
he  bore  to  them.  He  had  remarked  in  their  Scot- 
tish brethren  a  violent  turn  towards  republicanism 
and  a  zealous  attachment  to  civil  liberty  ;  principles 
nearly  allied  to  that  religious  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  were  actuated.  He  had  found,  that 
being  mostly  persons  of  low  birth  and  mean  educa- 
tion, the  same  lofty  pretensions,  which  attended 
them  in  their  familiar  addresses  to  their  Maker,  of 
whom  they  believed  themselves  the  peculiar  favour- 
ites, iuduced  them  to  use  the  utmost  freedoms  with 
their  earthly  sovereign.  In  both  capacities,  of  mo- 
narch and  of  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the 
little  complaisance  which  they  were  disposed  to 
show  him ;  whilst  they  controlled  his  commands, 
disputed  his  leuets,  and  to  his  face,  before  the  whole 
people,  censured  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  If  he 
had  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  courting  their  fa- 
vour, he  treasured  up,  oil  that  account,  the  stronger 
resentment  against  them,  and  was  determined  to 
make  them  feel,  in  their  turn,  the  weight  of  Ins  au- 
thority. Though  he  had  often  met  with  resistance 
and  faction  and  obstinacy  in  the  Scottish  nobility, 
he  retained  no  ill  will  to  that  order;  or  rather 
showed  them  favour  and  kindness  in  England,  be- 
yond what  reason  and  sound  policy  could  well  jus- 
tify: but  the  ascendant  which  the  preshyterian 
clergy  had  assumed  over  him,  was  what  his  monar- 
chical pride  could  never  thoroughly  digest. 

James  ventured  to  say  in  his  Basilicon  Doron, 
published  wlnh-  he  was  in  Scotland  :  "I  protest  he- 
ron the  great  God,  and  since  I  am  here  as  upon  my 
Testament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in,  that  ye 
shall  never  find  with  anj  Highland  or  Borderer 
I..:,  si  greater  ingratitude  and  more  lies  and  vile 
perjuries,  than  with  these  fanatic  spirits:  and  suffer 
not  the  principal  of  them  to  brook  your  land." 

He  dreaded  likewise  the  popularity  winch  at- 
1.  1  ded  tins  order  of  men  111  both  kingdoms.  As 
useless  austerities  and  self  d.  nnil  arc  imagined,  in 
manj  religions,  to  render  us  acceptable  to  a  bene- 
volent Being  who  created  us  solely  for  happiness, 
James  remarked  that  the  rustic  severity  ..1  these 
clergymen,  and  of  their  whole  sect,  had  u/ven  them, 

ill  the  eves  ,,l  the  II  mil  it  lido,  the  .lp|  leiuall  ee  of 
Sanctit)  and  virtue.  Strongly  inclined  himself  to 
mirth  and  wine  and  spoils  of  all  kinds  he  ippie- 
hendod  theii  censure  for  his  manner  of  hi'e,  free 
and    disengaged.       And,    being    thus    averse,    from 

temper,  us  well  as  policy,  to  tho  sect  of  puritans,  be 
was   resolved,   if  possible,   to  prevent  its  further 
growth  to  England. 
But  it   was  the  character  of  James's  councils 

nl   his  whole   M  ign,  that  they  were  d ■ 

win  and  equitable  in  theii  end,  than  prudent  and 
political  in  the  means,  Though  juatlj  sensible,  that 
1.  part  of  civil  administration  required  greater  curt 
or  ,,  meei  judgment  than  the  oondool  "i  religious 
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parties ;  he  had  not  perceived,  that,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  this  practical  knowledge  of  theology  is 
requisite,  the  speculative  refinements  in  it  are  mean 
ana  even  dangerous  in  a  monarch.  By  entering 
zealously  into  frivolous  disputes,  James  gave  them 
an  air  of  importance  and  dignity  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  acquired ;  and  being  himself  en- 
listed in  the  quarrel,  he  could  no  longer  have  re- 
course to  contempt  and  ridicule,  tbe  only  proper 
method  of  appeasing  it.  The  church  of  England 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  rigid  doctrines  of  grace 
and  predestination:  the  puritans  had  not  yet  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  church,  nor  openly  re- 
nounced episcopacy.  Though  the  spirit  of  the  par- 
ties was  considerably  different,  the  only  appearing 
subjects  of  dispute  were  concerning  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, the  ring  in  marriage,  the  use  of  the  surplice, 
and  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  These  were 
the  mighty  questions  which  were  solemnly  agita- 
ted in  the  conference  at  Hampton-court  between 
some  bishops  and  dignified  clergymen  on  the  one 
hand,  and  some  leaders  of  the  puritanical  party 
on  the  other;  the  king  and  his  ministers  being 
present. 

The  puritans  were  here  so  unreasonable  as  to 
complain  of  a  partial  and  unfair  management  of  the 
dispute  ;  as  if  the  search  after  truth  were  in  any  de- 
gree the  objects  of  such  conferences,  and  a  candid 
indifference,  so  lare  even  among  private  inquirers 
in  "  philosophical*'  questions,  could  ever  be  expected 
among  princes  and  prelates,  in  a  "theological" 
controversy.  The  king,  it  must  be  confessed,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  conference,  showed  the  strongest 
propensity  to  the  established  church,  and  frequently 
inculcated  a  maxim,  which,  though  it  has  some 
foundation,  is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations. 
No  bishop,  no  king.  The  bishops,  in  their  turn, 
were  very  liberal  of  their  praises  towards  the  royal 
disputant:  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
that  "  undoubtedly  his  majesty  spake  by  the  special 
assistance  of  God's  spirit.1'  A  few  alterations  in 
the  liturgy  were  agreed  to,  and  both  parties  sepa- 
rated with  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

It  had  frequently  been  the  practice  of  the  puri- 
tans to  form  certain  assemblies,  which  they  called 
"  prophesyings ;"  where  alternately,  as  moved  by 
the  spirit,  they  displayed  their  zeal  in  prayers  and 
exhortations,  and  raised  theirowu  enthusiasm, as  well 
as  that  uf  their  audience,  to  the  highest  pitch,  from 
that  social  contagion  which  has  so  mighty  an  in- 
fluence on  holy  fervours,  and  from  the  mutual  emu- 
lation which  arose  in  those  trials  of  religious  elo- 
quence. Such  dangerous  societies  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  Elizabeth;  and  the  ministers  in  tins 
conference  moved  the  king  for  their  revival.  But 
James  sharply  replied,  "  If  you  aim  at  a  Scottish 
presbytery,  it  agrees  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God 
and  the  devil.  There  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will  and 
Dick  shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  my  council. 
Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech  :  Lfl  lini 
favitera.  Stay,  I  pray,  for  one  seven  years  before 
you  demand  ;  and  then  if  you  find  me  grow  pursie 
and  fat,  I  may  perchance  hearken  unto  you.  For 
that  government  will  keep  me  in  breath  and  give 
me  work  enough."  Such  were  the  political  consi- 
derations which  determined  the  king  in  his  choice 
among  religious  parties. 

In   '[.raking    c.f   this    conference,    Hallam  says, 

*  In  the  act  "mils  that  we  read  of  this  meeting,  we 
are  alternately  struck  with  wonder  at  the  indecent 
and  partial  behaviour  of  tbe  king,  and  at  the  abject 

baseness  of  the  bishops,  mixed,  according  to  the  cus- 


tom of  servile  natures,  with  insolence  towards  their 
opponents.  It  was  easy  for  a  monarch  and  eighteen 
churchmen  to  claim  the  victory,  be  the  merits  of 
their  dispute  what  they  might,  over  four  abashed 
and  intimidated  adversaries.  A  very  few  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  church  service  after  this  con- 
ference, but  not  of  such  moment  as  to  reconcile 
probably  a  single  minister  to  the  established  disci- 
pline. The  king  soon  afterwards  put  forth  a  procla- 
mation, requiring  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officers 
to  do  their  duty  by  enforcing  conformity,  and  ad- 
monishing all  men  not  to  expect  any  further  altera- 
tion in  the  public  service;  for  *  he  would  neither  let 
any  presume  that  his  own  judgment,  having  deter- 
mined in  a  matter  of  this  weight,  should  be  swayed 
to  alteration  by  the  frivolous  suggestions  of  any 
light  spirit,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the  inconvenience 
of  admitting  innovation  in  things  once  settled  by 
mature  deliberation.'  And  he  had  already  strictly 
enjoined  the  bishops  to  proceed  against  all  their 
clergy  who  did  not  observe  the  prescribed  order  ;  a 
command  which  Bancroft,  who  about  this  time  fol- 
lowed Whitgift  in  the  primacy,  did  not  wait  to  have 
repeated.  But  the  most  enormous  outrage  on  the 
civil  rights  of  these  men,  was  the  commitment  to 
prison  of  ten  among  those  who  had  presented  the 
Millenary  Petition  ;  the  judges  having  declared  in 
the  Star-chamber,  that  it  was  an  offence,  fineable  at 
discretion,  and  very  near  to  treason  and  felony,  as 
it  tended  to  sedition  and  rebellion.  By  such  begin- 
nings did  the  house  of  Stuart  indicate  the  course  it 
would  steer." 

The  next  assembly  in  which  James  displayed  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  was  one  that  showed  more 
spirit  of  liberty  than  appeared  among  his  bishops 
and  theologians.  The  parliament  was  now  ready 
to  assemble ;  being  so  long  delayed  on  account  of 
the  plague,  which  had  broken  out  in  London,  and 
raged  to  such  a  degree  that  above  3O,00U  persons 
are  computed  to  have  died  of  it  in  a  year ;  though 
the  city  contained  at  that  time  little  more  than 
150,000  inhabitants. 

The  speech  which  the  king  made  on  opening  the 
parliament,  fully  displays  his  character,  and  proves 
him  to  have  possessed  more  knowledge  and  better 
parts,  than  prudence  or  any  just  sense  of  decorum 
and  propriety.  Though  few  productions  of  the  age 
surpass  this  performance  either  in  style  or  matter  ; 
it  wants  that  majestic  brevity  and  reserve  which  be- 
comes a  king  in  his  addresses  to  the  great  council 
of  the  nation.  It  contains,  however,  a  remarkable 
stroke  of  candour,  where  he  confesses  his  too  great 
facility  in  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  suitors;  a 
fault  which  he  promises  to  correct,  but  which  ad- 
hcred  to  him,  and  distressed  him,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign. 

The  first  business  in  which  the  commons  were  en- 
gaged, was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  privileges;  aud  neither  temper  nor 
resolution  were  wanting  in  their  conduct  of  it. 

We  omit  Hume's  observations,  asserting  that  the 
commons  had  no  power  previous  to  this  icign,  as 
they  are  now  universally  known  to  be  made  cither 
in  ignorance  or  prejudice. 

Outlaws,  whetnei  on  account  of  debts  or  crimes, 
had  been  declared  by  the  judges  incapable  of  en- 
joying a  seal  in  the  bouse,  where  they  must  them- 
selves lie  Lawgivers;  but  this  opinion  of  the  judges 
had  been  frequently  over-ruled.  We  find,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Vaughan,  who  was  questioned 
for  an  outlawry,  that,  having  proved  all  bu  debts  to 
have  been  eontracted   by  suretyship,   and  to  hava 
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been,  most  of  them,  honestly  compounded,  he  was 
allowed,  on  account  of  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  keep  his  seat ;  which  plainly  supposes 
that,  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  vacated,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  outlawry. 

When  James  summoned  this  parliament,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  ;  in  which,  among  many  general 
advices,  which,  like  a  kind  tutor,  he  bestowed  on  his 
people,  he  strictly  enjoins  them  not  to  choose  any 
outlaw  for  their  representative.  And  he  adds,  "  If 
any  person  take  upon  him  the  place  of  knight,  citi- 
zen, or  burgess,  not  being  duly  elected,  according  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  in  that  behalf  provided,  and 
according  to  the  purport,  effect,  and  true  meaning 
of  this  our  proclamation,  then  every  person  so  offend- 
ing to  be  fined  or  imprisoned  forthe  same."  A  pro- 
clamation here  was  plainly  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  a  law,  and  that  in  so  delicate  a  point  as  the 
right  of  elections  ;  most  alarming  circumstances, 
had  there  not  been  reason  to  believe  that  this  mea- 
sure, being  entered  into  so  early  in  the  king's  reign, 
proceeded  more  from  precipitation  and  mistake,  thau 
from  any  serious  design  of  invading  the  privileges 
of  parliament. 

Sir  Francis  Goodwin  was  chosen  member  for  the 
county  of  Bucks;  and  his  return,  as  usual,  was 
made  into  chancery.  The  chancellor,  pronouncing 
bim  an  outlaw,  vacated  his  seat,  and  issued  writs 
for  a  new  election.  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  chosen 
in  his  place  by  the  county.  But  the  first  act  of  the 
house  was,  to  reverse  the  chancellor's  sentence,  and 
restore  Sir  Francis  to  his  seat.  At  the  king's  sug- 
gestion, the  lords  desired  a  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  were  absolutely  refused  by  the  commons, 
us  the  question  entirely  regarded  their  own  privi- 
leges. The  commons,  however,  agreed  to  make  a 
remonstrance  tu  the  king  by  the  mouth  of  their 
speaker  ;  in  which  they  maintained,  that  though  the 
returns  wore  by  form  made  into  chancery,  yet  the 
sole  right  of  judging  with  regard  to  elections  be- 
longed to  the  house  itself,  not  to  the  chancellor. 
James  was  not  satisfied,  and  ordered  a  conference 
between  the  house  aud  the  judges,  whose  opinion  in 
tins  case  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  commons.  This 
conference,  lie  said,  he  commanded  as  an  "  abso- 
lute" king;   an  epithet,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,    QOt 

very  grateful  to  the  English  cars,  but  one  in  which 
the)  bad  already  been  somewhat  accustomed  from 
;,  ..I'  Elizabeth.  11.  added,  "  That  all  their 
privileges  were  derived  from  Ins  grant,  and  hoped 
thej  would  not  turn  them  against  bim;"  a  senti- 
ment which,  from  her  conduct,  it  is  certain  tint 
princess  bad  also  entertained,  and  which  was  the 
principle  of  her  courtiers  and  ministers) 
and  the  spring  of  all  her  administration* 

i  common  were  hi  some  perplexity.  Their 
eyes   were  now  opened,  and  the)  saw  the  conse- 

I   thai  power  which  bad  bees  assnmi  d  bj 

■  i  Llor,  -hhI  in  which  their  predet  esson  baa, 
■   tances,  blindly  submitted.     "By   this 

aid  mbi  r,  "  the  free  eirrih.n  of  tie' 

■    tal    'I  ■■ .'.  >\    and  none  --hall  be  chosen 
hut  such  as  ihaU  please  the  king  and  i  ouiii  il      Lai 
us,   therefore,   with  fortitude,   understanding,  and 
maintain  our  privilege.  This  can* 
atempt  in  u     I  ul  mei  olj  ■' 
main  tain  an  ci  "t  ■  m  hi    h  bicfa  our  ances- 

tor! have  I'ti  n  ,  and  whii  b  I      ju  I  and  in  for  us  to 
h        li. I,  "  This 

i  in      ■     .ill   OUI   1' 

bertiea."     "  a  chancellor,"   idded  o  third, 

"■,   may  call  ■•  parliament  consisting  of  what 


persons  he  pleases.  Any  suggestion,  by  any  person, 
may  be  the  cause  of  sending  a  new  writ.  It  is  come 
t<>  this  plain  question,  whether  the  chancery  or  par- 
liament ought  to  have  authority  ?" 

Notwithstanding  this  watchful  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  now  appeared  in  the  commons,  their  defe- 
rence for  majesty  was  so  great,  that  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  judges  before  the 
king  and  council.  There  the  question  of  law  began 
to  appear,  in  James's  eyes,  a  little  more  doubtful 
than  he  had  hitherto  imagined  it ;  and  in  order  to 
extricate  himself  with  some  honour,  he  proposed 
that  both  Goodwin  and  Fortescue  should  be  set 
aside,  and  a  writ  be  issued,  by  warrant  of  the  house, 
for  a  new  election.  Goodwin  gave  his  consent,  and 
the  commons  embraced  the  expedient;  but  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  while  they  showed  their  regard  for 
the  king,  they  secured  for  the  future  the  free  pos- 
session of  their  seats,  and  the  right  which  they 
claimed,  of  judging  solely  in  their  own  elections  and 
returns. 

A  power  like  this,  so  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
all  their  other  powers,  themselves  so  essential  to 
public  liberty,  cannot  fairly  be  deemed  an  encroach- 
ment in  the  commons,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an 
inherent  privilege,  happily  rescued  from  that  ambi- 
guity which  the  negligence  of  some  former  parlia- 
ments had  thrown  upon  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  commons,  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Thomas  Shirley,  established  their  power  of  punish- 
ing, as  well  the  persons  at  whose  suit  any  member 
is  arrested,  as  the  officers  who  either  arrest  or  detain 
him.  Their  asserting  of  this  privilege  admits  of  the 
same  reflection. 

About  this  period,  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
Europe,  especially  in  Kugland,  seem  to  have  under- 
gone a  general,  but  insensible  revolution.  Though 
letters  had  been  revived  in  the  preceding  age,  they 
were  chiefly  cultivated  by  those  of  sedentary  profes- 
sions ;  nor  had  they,  till  now,  begun  to  spread 
themselves,  in  any  degree,  among  men  of  the  world. 
Arts,  both  mechanical  ami  liberal,  were  every  day 
receiving  great  improvements.  Navigation  had  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  globe.  Travelling  was 
secure  and  agreeable.  And  the  general  system  of 
politics  in  Europe  was  become  more  enlarged  and 
comprehensive. 

In  consequence  of  this  universal  fermentation,  the 
ideas  of  men  enlarged  themselves  on  all  sides  ;  and 
the  several  constituent  parts  of  the  Gothic  govern- 
uieiits,  which  seem  to  have  lain  long  inactive,  began, 
every  when-,  to  operate  and  encroach  on  each  other. 
On  the  continent,  where  the  necessity  of  discipline 
bad  begotten  standing  armies,  the  princes  commonly 
established  an  unlimited  authority,  and  ovarpowered, 
by  force  or  intrigue,  the  Liberties  of  the  people.  In 
England,  the  Lova  of  freedom,  which,  unless  checked, 
flourishes  extremely  in  all  Liberal  natures,  acquired 
new  force,  ami  was  regulated   by  more  enlarged 

rieWS,  ml. ildj  to  that  cultivated  understanding, 
u  huh  became,  every  day,  more  common  mining  men 

of  I  nth  and  education.  A  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity  excited,  in 
ever]  gonorout  lor.ist,  a  passion  fora  Limited  con* 
stiinti.ni,  nid  begat  an  emulation  of  those  manly 
virtues,  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  authbra,  by 
iui  h  animating  examples,  as  "<'ll  as  pathotic  expraa- 

ion     mmend  to  us.  The  severe  though  popular 

government  of  Elisabeth  had  confined  nis  rising 
■.[.mi  within  ven  narrow  bounds  but  whan  a  now 
and  a  for  ign  famil)  luccoeded  to  the  tbioni .  and  a 
p., me  h-fcs  droaded  and  less  beloved,  lymptoms  Lni 
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mediately  appeared  of  a  more  free  and  independent 
genius  in  the  nation. 

Happily  this  prince  possessed  neither  sufficient 
capacity  to  perceive  the  alteration,  nor  sufficient  art 
and  vigour  to  check  it  ia  its  early  advances.  Jealous 
of  regal,  because  conscious  of  little  personal  autho- 
rity, he  had  established  within  his  own  mind  a  spe- 
culative system  of  absolute  government,  which  few 
of  his  subjects,  he  believed,  and  none  but  traitors 
and  rebels,  would  make  any  scruple  to  admit.  On 
whichever  side  he  cast  his  eye,  every  thing  con- 
curred to  encourage  his  prejudices.  When  he 
compared  himself  with  the  other  hereditary  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  he  imagined,  that  as  he  bore  the 
same  rank,  he  was  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives  ; 
not  considering  the  innovations  lately  introduced  by 
them,  and  the  military  force  by  which  their  autho- 
rity was  supported.  In  England,  that  power,  al: 
unlimited,  which  had  been  exercised  for  above  a 
century,  especially  during  the  late  reign,  he  ascribed 
solely  to  royal  birth  and  title ;  not  to  the  prudence 
and  spirit  of  the  monarchs,  nor  to  the  conjunctures 
of  the  times.  Even  the  opposition  which  he  had 
struggled  with  in  Scotland  encouraged  him  still 
further  in  his  favourite  notions  ;  while  he  there  saw, 
that  the  same  resistance  which  opposed  regal  autho- 
rity, violated  all  law  and  order,  and  made  way  either 
for  the  ravages  of  a  barbarous  nobility,  or  for  the 
more  intolerable  insolence  of  seditious  preachers. 
In  his  own  person,  therefore,  he  thought  all  legal 
power  to  be  centered,  by  an  hereditary  and  a  divine 
right :  and  this  opinion  might  have  proved  danger- 
ous, if  not  fatal,  to  liberty,  had  not  the  firmness  of 
the  persuasion,  and  its  seeming  evidence,  induced 
him  to  trust  solely  to  his  right,  without  making  the 
smallest  provision,  either  of  force  or  politics,  in  order 
to  support  it. 

Such  were  the  opposite  dispositions  of  parlia- 
ment and  prince,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Scottish  line;  dispositions  just  beginning  to  exist 
and  to  appear  in  the  parliament,  but  thoroughly 
established  and  openly  avowed  on  the  part  of  the 
prince. 

This  is  the  reiterated  assertion  of  Hume,  and  the 
great  point  on  which  he  defends  the  Stuarts ;  but 
we  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  that  all  the 
historians  of  ability  who  have  succeeded  him,  con- 
tradict this  oft  repeated  dogma. 

The  spirit  and  judgment  of  the  house  of  commons 
appeared,  not  only  in  defence  of  their  own  privi- 
leges, but  also  in  their  endeavour,  though,  at  this 
time,  in  vain,  to  free  trade  from  those  shackles, 
which  the  high  exerted  prerogative,  and  even,  in 
this  respect,  the  ill-judged  tyranny  of  Elizabeth, 
had  imposed  upon  it. 

James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord,  called  in 
and  annulled  all  the  numerous  patents  for  inouopo- 


don  was  confined  to  about  two  hundred  citizens, 
who  were  easily  enabled,  by  combining  among 
themselves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they  pleased  both 
to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  this  enormous  griev- 
ance, one  of  the  greatest  which  we  read  of  in  En- 
glish story,  insist  on  it  as  a  fact  well  known  and 
avowed,  however  contrary  to  present  received  opi- 
nion, that  shipping  and  seamen  had  sensibly  de- 
cayed during  all  the  preceding  reign.*  And  though 
nothing  be  more  common  than  complaints  of  the 
decay  of  trade  even  during  the  most  flourishing  pe- 
riods; yet  is  this  a  consequence  which  might  natu- 
rally result  from  such  arbitrary  establishments,  at 
a  time  when  the  commerce  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  except  that  of  Scotland,  enjoyed  full  liberty 
and  indulgence. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  attempting  to  give 
liberty  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  they  also 
endeavoured  to  free  the  landed  property  from  the 
burthen  of  wardships,  and  to  remove  those  remains 
of  the  feudal  tenures,  under  which  the  nation  still 
laboured.  A  just  regard  was  shown  to  the  crown 
in  the  conduct  of  this  affair ;  nor  was  the  remedy 
sought  for,  considered  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
merely  of  grace  and  favour.  The  profit  which  the 
king  reaped,  both  from  wards  and  from  respite  of 
homage,  was  estimated  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  com- 
pound for  these  prerogatives  by  a  secure  and  inde- 
pendent revenue.  But  after  some  debates  in  the 
house,  and  some  conferences  with  the  lords,  the 
affair  was  found  to  contain  more  difficulties  than 
could  easily,  at  that  time,  be  surmounted ;  and  it 
was  not  then  brought  to  any  conclusion. 

The  same  fate  attended  an  attempt  of  a  like  na- 
ture, to  free  the  nation  from  the  burthen  of  purvey- 
ance. This  prerogative  had  been  much  abused  by 
the  purveyors  ;  and  the  commons  showed  some  in- 
tention to  offer  the  king  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year 
for  the  abolition  of  it. 

Another  affair  of  the  utmost  consequence  was 
brought  before  the  parliament,  where  the  commons 
showed  a  greater  spirit  of  independence  than  any 
true  judgment  of  national  interest.  The  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  was  zealously,  and  even  impa- 
tiently urged  by  the  king.  He  justly  regarded  it 
as  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  reign,  that  he  had 
terminated  the  bloody  animosities  of  these  hostile 
nations,  a»d  had  reduced  the  whole  island  under 
one  government;  enjoying  tranquillity  within  itself, 
and  security  from  all  foreign  invasions.  He  hoped 
that,  while  his  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  reflected 
on  past  disasters,  besides  regarding  his  person  as 
infinitely  precious,  they  would  entertain  the  strongest 
desire  of  securing  themselves  against  the  return  of 
like  calamities,  by  a  thorough  union  of  laws,  par- 
liaments, and  privileges.      11,.  considered  not'    that 


lies  which  had  been  granted  by  his  predecessor,  and    'his  very  reflection  operated,  as    yet,  in   a  contrary 


which  extremely  fettered  every  species  of  dourest 
industry;  but  the  exclusive  companies  still  re- 
mained ;  another  species  of  monopoly,  by  which  al- 
most all  foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was 
brought  "it"  toe  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engrossers, 
and  all  prospect  of  future  improvement  in  commerce 
was  for  ever  sacrificed  to  a  little  temporary  advan- 
tage of  the  sovereign.  These  companies,  though 
arbitrarily  elected,  had  carried  their  privileges  so 
far,  thai  almost  all  the  commerce  of  England  was 
centered  in  London;  and  it  appears,  that  the  cus 
'"ins  of  that  port  amounted  to  110,0001  O-year, 
e  ,,f  all  the  kingdom  beside  yielded  only 
seventeen  thousand.     Nay,  the  whole  trade  of  Lou- 


n's   prejudices,  and   kept  alive 

mutual  hatred  between  the  nations,  which  had  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  extremities,  and  required 
time  to  alia)  11.  The  more  urgent  the  king  appeared 
in  promoting  so  useful  a  measure,  the  more  back- 
ward was  the  English  parliament  in  concurring 
with  him;  while  they  ascribed  his  excessive  zeal,  to 
tint  partiality  in  favour  of  his  ancient  subjects,  of 
which  they  thought,  thai,  on  other  occasions,  they  had 
reason  to  complain.  Their  complaisance  for  the  king, 
therefore,  carried  them  no  further  than   to  appoint 

•  A  remonstrance  (rem  the  Trlnlu  house,  in  IGu2,  say* 
thai  hi  a  little  sbore  twain  >.  u  i,  aft  i  i  .  is,  tbi 
and  number  of  seamen  in  England  decayed  about  a  third 
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forty-four  English  to  meet  with  thirty-one  Scottish 
commissioners,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  terms  of  a  union;  but  without  any  power  of 
making  advances  towards  the  establishment  of  it. 

The  same  spirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not 
better  judgment,  appeared  in  the  house  of  commons, 
wnen  the  question  of  supply  was  brought  before 
them,  by  some  members  attached  to  the  court.  In 
vain  was  it  urged,  that,  though  the  king  received  a 
supply  which  bad  been  voted  to  Elizabeth,  and 
which  had  not  been  collected  before  her  death ;  yet 
he  found  it  burthened  with  a  debt  contracted  by  the 
queen,  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  it:  that  peace 
was  not  yet  thoroughly  concluded  with  Spain, 
and  that  Ireland  was  still  expensive  to  him:  that 
mi  his  journey  from  Scotland  amidst  such  a  con- 
course of  people,  and  on  that  of  the  queen  and  royal 
family,  he  had  expended  considerable  sums:  and 
that  as  the  courtiers  had  looked  for  greater  liberali- 
ties from  the  prince  on  his  accession,  and  had  im- 
posed on  his  generous  nature;  so  the  prince,  in  his 
turn,  would  expect,  at  the  beginning,  some  mark  of 
dutj  and  attachment  from  his  people,  and  some 
consideration  of  his  necessities.  No  impression  was 
made  on  the  house  of  commons  by  these  topics  ;  and 
the  majority  appeared  fully  determined  to  refuse  all 
supply.  The  burthen  of  government,  at  that  time, 
lay  surprisingly  light  upon  the  people:  and  that 
Vt  i y  reason,  which  to  us,  at  this  distance,  may  seem 
a  motive  of  generosity,  was  the  real  cause  why  the 
parliament  was,  on  all  occasions,  so  remarkably 
frugal  and  reserved.  They  were  not,  as  yet,  accus- 
tomed to  open  their  purses  in  so  liberal  a  manner 
as  their  successors,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of 
i  i  rereign;  and  the  smallest  demand,  however 
requisite,  appeared  in  their  eyes  unreasonable  and 
exorbitant  The  commons  seem  also  to  have  been 
ou  of  reducing  the  crown  to  still  further  ne- 
cessities, by  their  refusing  a  bill,  sent  down  to  them 
by  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands  for  ever 
on  tin-  king's  heirs  and  successors.*  The  dissipation 
Elizabeth  had  probably  taught  James  the 
ol    tins  law,   and    shown    them    the    advan- 

Lau    of  refusing  it. 

in  order  to  cover  a  disappointment   with  regard 

to     nir)     which  might  bear  a  bad  construction, 

I >"io  .11  bow  e  and  abroad,  James  sent  a  message  to 

,  hi  which  he  told  them,  that  he  desired 

no  supply  ;  and  he  wa  ■  \  ery  forward  in  refusing  what 

■  i  offered  him.     Soon  alter,  he  prorogue  I 
the   parliament,    rjol    without  discovering,   in   his 

v  ei  h,  \  ■  ■  die  atisfacl ,     I  Iven    - 

earl)  in  hii  reign,  he  san  reason  t<>  make  public 
complaints  of  the  restless  and  encroaching  spirit  of 

the  | Lanical  party,  and  of  the  malevolence  with 

which  the]  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  commons. 
Nor  were  ins  complaints  without  foundation,  or  the 

1 1»  mi  interest ;  since  the  commons,  dow 
lv<     fi  ee  From  the  ai  bitrai  j   govern 
:   i  i  ■■  ibi  Lh,  made  applii  ation  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  lords,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the 

■  purport  ol  I", iK  which  was,  to  procure,  in 
r  of        puritan     i  relaxation  of  the  ei  cle  ias 

tical  tau  i.   The  u  e  ol  the  surplit  o,  and   if  the  cross 

Id  banti  at,  ii  tht  re  i  hieflj  compli d  of .  bul   thi 

remedy  soemi  to  have  been  expected  lolelj   from 
i  iwer,     In  the  papers  which 

applii  atiou  and   potil ,  we  maj   ol  o 

.1  ii. b  rioli  in  animo  it]  "i  the  commons 


against  the  catholics,   together  with  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  that  assembly. 

The  following  extract  from  Hallam  will  exem 
plify  his  opinion  of  the  force  of  the  commons  at  this 
period : — 

"  The  king's  discontent  at  the  proceedings  of  this 
session,  which  he  seems  to  have  pretty  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  some  speech  to  the  commons  that  has  not 
been  recorded,  gave  rise  to  a  very  remarkable  vindi- 
cation, prepared  by  a  committee  at  the  house's 
command,  and  entitled  a  Form  of  Apology  and  Sa- 
tisfaction to  be  delivered  to  his  majesty,  though  such 
may  not  be  deemed  the  most  appropriate  title.  It 
contains  a  full  and  pertinent  justification  of  all 
those  proceedings  at  which  James  had  taken  um- 
brage, and  asserts,  with  respectful  boldness  and  in 
explicit  language,  the  constitutional  rights  and  li- 
berties of  parliament.  If  the  English  monarchy 
had  been  reckoned  as  absolute  under  the  Planta- 
genets  and  Tudors,  as  Hume  has  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear,  the  commons  of  1604  must  have 
made  a  surprising  advance  in  their  notions  of  free- 
dom since  the  king's  accession.  Adverting  to  what 
they  call  the  misinformation  openly  delivered  to  his 
majesty  in  three  things  ;  namely,  that  their  pri- 
vileges were  not  of  right,  but  of  grace  only,  re- 
newed every  parliament  on  petition  ;  that  they  are 
no  court  of  record,  nor  yet  a  court  that  can  com- 
mand view  of  records  ;  that  the  examination  of  the 
returns  of  writs  for  knights  and  burgesses  is  without 
their  compass,  and  belonging  to  the  chancery  :  as- 
sertions, they  say,  '  tendiug  directly  and  apparently 
to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  very  fundamental  pri- 
vileges of  our  house,  and  therein  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  whole  commons  of  your  realm  of 
England,  which  they  and  their  ancestors,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  undoubtedly  enjoyed  under  your 
majesty's  most  noble  progenitors;'  and  against  which 
they  expressly  protest,  as  derogatory  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  true  dignity  and  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, desiring  '  tliat  such  their  protestation  might 
be  recorded  to  all  posterity  ;'  they  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  '  1.  That  their  privileges  and  liberties 
are  their  right  and  inheritance,  DO  less  than  their 
very  lands  ami  goods  ;  *2.  That  they  cannot  be  with- 
held from  them,  denied  or  impaired,  but  with  appa- 
rent wrong  to  the  whole  slate  of  the  realm  ;  3.  That 
their  making  request,  ai  the  beginning  of  a  parlia- 
ment, to  enjoy  their  privilege,  is  only  an  act  or  man- 
ners, and  does  QOl  weaken  thru*  right;  4.  That 
their  house  is  a  court  of  record,  and  has  been  ever 
s..  esteemed  ;  5.  Thai  there  is  not  the  highest  stand- 
ing COUrl  in  this  laud  that  ought  to  enter  into  com- 
petition, eiiher  lor  dignity  or  authority,  with  this 
high  courl  of  parliament,  which,  with  his  majesty's 
royal  tssent,  gives  law  to  other  courts,  but  from 
other  courts  receives  neither  laws  nor  orders;  6. 
Thai  the  house  ol  commons  is  the  sole  proper  judge 
of  return  of  all  such  writs,  and  the  election  of  all 
such  members  as  belong  to  it,  without  which  the 
freedom  of  election  were  nol  entire.'  Thoyaver 
that  in  tins  session  the  privileges  of  the  house  have 
hem  more  univorsallj  and  dangerously  impugned 
than  ever,  as  the)  suppose,  sine.-  the  beginnings  of 
parliaments,  Thai  in  regard  to  the  late  quean's 
sex  and  age,  and  much  more  upon  care  to  avoid  all 
trouble,  which  bj  wicked  practice  might  have  bean 
drawn  to  impoacfa  the  auiel  ol  his  majesty's  right  in 
thi  hi  1 1  ion,  those  at  tioua  were  then  passed  over 
whit  b  thoj  hoped  in  succeeding  tunes  to  redress  and 
rectify;  whoreas,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  parlii 
mm  ni,' n.. i  privilogcs,  but  the  whole  freedom  of  tiw 
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parliament  and  realm  had  been  hewed  from  them. 

*  What  cause,*  they  proceed,  '  we,  your  poor  com- 
mons, have  to  watch  over  our  privileges  is  manifest 
in  itself  to  all  men.  The  prerogatives  of  princes 
may  easily  and  do  daily  grow.  The  privileges  of 
the  subject  are  for  the  most  part  at  an  everlasting 
stand.  They  may  be  by  good  providence  and  care 
preserved  ;  but  being  once  lost,  are  not  recovered 
but  with  much  disquiet.'  They  then  enter  in  detail 
on  the  various  matters  that  had  arisen  during  the 
session, — the  business  of  Goodwin's  election,  of 
Shirley's  arrest,  and  some  smaller  matters  of  pri- 
vilege to  which  my  limits  have  not  permitted  me  to 
allude.     '  We  thought   not,'  speaking  of  the   first, 

*  that  the  judge's  opinion,  which  yet  in  due  place  we 
greatly  reverence,  being  delivered  what  the  common 
law  was,  which  extends  only  to  inferior  and  stand- 
ing courts,  ought  to  bring  any  prejudice  to  this  high 
court  of  parliament,  whose  power  being  above  the 
law  is  not  founded  on  the  common  law,  but  have 
their  rights  and  privileges  peculiar  to  themselves.' 
They  \  indicate  their  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  of 
religious  and  public  grievances :  '  Your  majesty 
would  be  misinformed,'  they  tell  him,  '  if  any  man 
should  deliver  that  the  kings  of  England  have  any 
absolute  power  in  themselves,  either  to  alter  reli- 
gion, which  God  defend  should  be  in  the  power  of 
any  mortal  man  whatsoever,  or  to  make  any  laws 
concerning  the  same,  otherwise  than  as  in  temporal 
causes,  by  consent  of  parliament.  We  have  and 
shall  at  all  times  by  our  oaths  acknowledge,  that 
your  majesty  is  sovereign  lord  and  supreme  go- 
vernor in  both.'  Such  was  the  voice  of  the  English 
commons  in  1601,  at  the  commencement  of  that 
great  conflict  for  their  liberties,  which  is  measured 
by  the  line  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  apology  was  ever  delivered  to  th 
king,  though  he  seems  to  allude  to  it  in  a  letter 
written  to  one  of  his  ministers  about  the  same  time, 

This  summer  the  peace  with  Spain  was  finally 
concluded,  and  was  sigued  by  the  Suinish  ministers 
at  London.  In  the  conferences,  previous  to  this 
treaty,  the  nations  were  found  to  have  so  few  claims 
on  each  other,  that  except  on  account  of  the  support 
given  by  England  to  the  Low  Country  provinces, 
the  war  might  appear  to  have  been  continued  more 
on  account  of  personal  animosity  between  Philip 
and  Elizabeth,  than  any  contrariety  of  political  in- 
terests between  their  subjects,  Some  articles  in 
the  treaty,  which  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  were  never  executed  by  the  king; 
and  Ofl  tli'-  Spaniards  made  no  complaints  on  that 
head,  it.  appeared  that,  by  secret  agreement,  the 
king  had  expressly  reserved  the  power  of  sending 
assistance  to  the  Hollanders.  The  constable  of 
Castile  came  into  England  to  ratify  the  peace  ;  and, 
on  the  part  of  England,  the  earl  of  Hertford  was 
sent  into  the  Low  Countries  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  carl  of  Nottingham,  high-admiral,  into 
Spain.  The  tram  of  On-  latter  was  numerous  and 
splendid;  and  tin-  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  were  ex- 
tremely surprised,  when  they  beheld  the  blooming 
countenances  and  graceful  appearance  of  the  En- 
glish, whom  their  bigotry,  inflamed  by  the  priests, 
had  represented  as  so  many  monsters  aud  infernal 
demons. 

Though  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force, 
was  perfectly  secure,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Spanish  war,  James  showed  an  impatience  to  put  an 

1  ■"!  to  hostilities .  ;  ,unl  - ii  aft<'i  lii  a*  i  essoin,  be- 
fore any  terms  of  peace  were  concerted,  or  even 
piOpOMO,    by  Spain,    he   recalled   all  the  letters  of 


marque  which  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Archduke  Albert  had  made  some  advances 
of  a  like  nature,  which  invited  the  king  to  take  this 
friendly  step.  But  what  is  remarkable;  in  James's 
proclamation  for  that  purpose,  he  plainly  supposes, 
that  as  he  had  himself,  while  king  of  Scotland, 
always  lived  in  amity  with  Spain,  peace  was  at- 
tached to  his  person,  and  that  merely  by  his  acces- 
sion to  the  crown  of  England,  without  any  articles 
of  treaty  or  agreement,  he  had  ended  the  war  be- 
tween the  kingdoms.  This  ignorance  of  the  law  of 
nations  may  appear  surprising  in  a  prince,  who  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  who  had  reigned  from 
his  infancy;  did  we  not  consider,  that  a  king  of 
Scotland,  who  lives  in  close  friendship  with  England, 
has  few  transactions  to  manage  with  foreign  princes, 
and  has  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience. 
Unhappily  for  James,  his  timidity,  his  prejudices, 
his  indolence  (as  to  business),  his  love  of  amuse- 
ment, particularly  of  hunting,  to  which  he  was  much 
addicted,  ever  prevented  him  from  making  any  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, and  in  a  little  time  diminished  that  regard 
which  all  the  neighbouring  nations  had  paid  to  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor. 

In  speaking  of  this  peace,  Hallam  says,  "  The 
pacification  concluded  with  Spain  in  1601,  very 
much  against  the  general  wish,  had  neither  removed 
all  grounds  of  dispute  between  the  governments,  nor 
allayed  the  dislike  of  the  nations.  Spain  advanced 
in  that  age  the  most  preposterous  claims  to  an  ex- 
elusive  navigation  beyond  the  tropic,  and  to  the  sole 
possession  of  the  American  continent;  while  the 
English  merchants,  mindful  of  the  lucrative  adven- 
tures of  the  queen's  reign,  could  not  be  restrained 
from  trespassing  on  the  rich  harvest  of  the  Indies 
by  contraband  and  sometimes  piratical  vovaces, 
These  conflicting  interests  led  of  course  to  mutual 
complaints  of  maritime  tyranny  and  fraud;  neither 
likely  to  be  ill-founded,  where  the  one  party  was  as 
much  distinguished  for  the  despotic  exercise  of  vast 
power,  as  the  other  by  boldness  and  cupidity.  It 
was  the  prevailing  bias  of  the  king's  temper  to  keep 
on  friendly  terms  with  Spain,  or  rather  to  court  her 
with  undisguised  and  impolitic  partiality.  If  we 
may  believe  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  our  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  '  England  never  lost  such  an  opportu- 
nity of  winning  honour  and  wealth,  as  by  relinquish- 
ing the  war.'  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  how 
peace  could  have  been  obtained  on  such  advan- 
tageous conditions.  But  this  so  much  thwarted  the 
prejudices  of  his  subjects,  that  no  part  perhaps  of 
his  administration  had  such  a  disadvantageous  effect 
on  his  popularity." 


CIIA1\  II. 


Gunpowder  Conspiracy  —  A  Parliament — Truce  be- 
tunxt  Spain  and  the  United  Provineet — A  Parlia- 
ment— Death  of  the  French  King — Arminianim — 
State  of  Ireland. 

Thb  following  account  of  the  gunpowder  conspi- 
racy is  abridged  from  Lingard  ;  as  his  narration  is 
derived  from  foreign  sources  that  throw  new  light 
upon  some  of  the  minor  transactions  of  this  extra- 
ordinary event : — 

The  puritans,  feeling  themselves  heavily  ag- 
grieved, accused  the  king  of  papistry,  a  charge 
of  wlneli  he  easily  got  rid  bv  an  immediate  order 
for  the  strict  execution  of  all  the   penal  laws  which 
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had  been  enacted  against  the  catholics.  The  fine 
of  twenty  pounds  per  lunar  month  had  been  for 
some  months  suspended  ;  it  was  now  levied  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  suspension,  a  circumstance  which 
reduced  many  families  to  positive  beggary.  But 
the  evil  was  attended  with  another  cruel  aggrava- 
tion ;  James  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
his  countrymen,  whose  clamour  for  money  the  mo- 
narch satisfied  by  giving  them  permission  to  pro- 
ceed by  law,  in  his  name,  for  his  claims  upon  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  recusants.  Among  the  suffer- 
ers was  Robert  Catesby,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient 
family,  residing  at  Ashby  St.  Leger's,  in  North- 
amptonshire. He  was  one  of  those  who  had  joined 
the  late  earl  of  Essex ;  and  at  the  period  when  that 
nobleman  made  his  treasonable  attempt  on  Eliza- 
beth, was  wounded  and  committed  to  prison,  from 
whence  he  escaped  by  giving  a  bribe  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  Still  desirous  to  break  the  yoke  under 
which  the  catholics  groaned,  Catesby  attached  him- 
self to  the  Spanish  party ;  until  finding  that  all 
their  projects  proved  ineffectual,  he  trusted  to  the 
promise  of  toleration  given  to  Percy,  a  relation  and 
steward  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  when  he 
visited  the  Scottish  monarch  in  Edinburgh,  and  who 
stated  it  to  be  the  intention  of  James  to  tolerate  the 
exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England  when 
he  should  come  into  the  possession  of  the  crown  : 
thus  he  represented  the  thing  at  the  time.  But  as 
James,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  de- 
elated  in  the  Star-chamber  his  horror  of  popery, 
and  his  wish  that  any  of  his  children  who  might  fol- 
low any  other  religion  than  that  of  the  established 
church  should  forfeit  the  right  of  succession,  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  king 
should  deny  that  he  ever  had  expressed  this  encou- 
raging hope  to  Percy;  and  bis  subsequent  conduct 
towards  the  whole  body  of  catholics  confirmed  his 
detestation  uf  their  creed  to  all  Christendom.  Goaded 
by  the  most  cruel  oppression,  Catesby  conceived 
the  diabolical  plan  of  involving  the  king,  the  lords, 
and  the  commons,  in  one  common  destruction,  by 
blowing  Up  the  parliament-house  with  gunpowder, 
.1,  lli'-  opening  <il'  the  session. 

"When  Catesby  first  mentioned  the  project  to 
hi-  friend  Thorn. iv  Winter,  of  lluddingtou,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, the  latter  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  so  inhuman  a  plan,  but  Catesby  defended  its 
justice  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sufferings  which 
the  catholics  had  sustained  iu  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties. At  length  they  determined  to  solicit  the  me- 
diation of  the  Spanish  ambassador  with  James,  and 
for  that  purpose  Winter  sent  to  confer  with  \  elasco, 
at  Bergen;  but  foiling  to  procure  his  interest,  he 
proceeded  to  Ostend,  and  engaged  Guj  Fawkes,  Ins 
colleague  in  a  former  agencj  for  the  Spanish  party, 
.  |  anj  him  bo  England,  yet  without  telling 
i>iin  what  was  hi  contemplation.  During  Winter's 
had  maa<  Percy,  the  pel  ■  on  aboi  o 
spoken  of,  and  who  considered  himself  to  have  been 
ilUtreated  bj  James,  and  John  Wright,  a  noted 
u    the    ban  i    ol  his  secret     Fawkes  was 

ID     and    all    live    |WOTf    Oft  h 

othei  to  secrecy.     Winter  in  his  confession,  says, 

i  d  the  oath  to  each  other 

in  a  chamber,  in   which  no  other  body  was;'  and 

than    wi  nt    into  anothc m  to  i>  coivc  the  ia> 

i  i  /.  ke     in   bi     examination,  taken  No- 
rombei  the  9th  in  tho  SI  itc  Papi  i  I  Iffii  i 
fire  did  i  i  b  in   the   fields   b< 

I  bei  and  agree  upon 

ill  .i  soli  mn  o  tths 


by  all  their  force  and  power,  to  execute  the  same, 
and  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal  any  of  their  fellows, 
but  to  such  as  should  be  thought  fit  persons  to  enter 
into  that  action  :  and  in  the  same  house  they  did 
receive  the  sacrament  of  Gerard,  the  Jesuit,  to  per- 
form their  vow,  and  of  secrecy  aforesaid ;  but  that 
Gerard  was  not  acquainted  with  their  purpose.* 

"  This  was  read  at  the  trial,  with  the  exception  of 
the  part  exculpating  Gerard.  Before  that  in  the 
original  is  drawn  a  line,  with  the  words  hue  usque, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was 
unwilling  to  publish  to  the  world  a  passage  which 
might  serve  to  the  justification  of  one  whom  he 
meant  to  accuse. 

"  Meauwhile  the  conspirators  did  not  proceed  in 
the  enterprise  until  every  effort  to  mollify  James 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  that  he  declared  himself 
fearful  of  granting  a  concession  which  might  be  of- 
fensive to  his  protestant  subjects.  He  issued  fresh 
orders  for  the  detection  of  recusants,  and  appointed 
a  commission  to  banish  the  catholic  missionaries. 
In  the  beginning  of  December  the  conspirators 
hired  an  empty  house  adjoining  the  old  palace  of 
Westminster,  which  had  a  garden  attached  to  it,  on 
one  side  of  which  stood  an  old  building  against  the 
wall  of  the  parliament-house.  Fawkes,  whose  per- 
son was  less  known  than  the  others,  assumed  the 
name  of  Johnson,  and  said  he  was  Percy's  servant. 
He  kept  a  constant  watch  around  the  house  ;  the 
other  four  divided  the  labour  of  working  a  mine 
under  the  old  building  iuto  the  parliament-house; 
two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four  hours  were  given  to 
this  employment,  and  one  to  rest.  During  the  day 
they  were  busy  in  excavating  the  mine,  and  during 
the  night  in  concealing  the  rubbish  in  the  garden; 
but  learning  that  the  parliament  was  prorogued  from 
February  to  October,  they  separated,  and  went  to 
their  respective  homes,  having  previously  resolved 
not  to  write  or  scud  any  messages  to  each  other 
during  that  period. 

"  Catesby,  on  reflecting,  thought  he  had  per- 
ceived a  scrupulousness  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
regarding  the  lawfulness  of  involving  the  fate  of  the 
innocent  with  that  of  the  guilty,  and  his  cunning 
BUgge8ted  the  following  means  to  quiet  their  scruples 
without  endangering  his  secret.  Sir  Charles  l'ercy 
had  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  for  the  service  of  the  archduke. 
Catesby  succeeded  in  procuring  the  royal  licence  to 
accept  a  captain's  commission  in  that  regiment,  and 
he  took  occasion,  m  a  huge  company,  to  observe  to 
Garnet,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  service  of  the  archduke,  and  it 
was  possible  he  might  be  commanded  to  partake   in 

actions  in  which  tho  innocent  would  necessarily 
perish  with  the  guilty  ;  for  example,  unarmed  wo- 
men and  children;  with  aimed  soldiers  and  rebels 
Could  he  in  conacient  e  obey  '■'  \\  onld  not  the  fete 
id'  the  innocent  render  Ins  conduct  unlawful  in  the 
sight  ol  the  Mmightj  i1  Garnet  replied  that)  ac- 
cording to  divines  <d  ever)  communion,  obedience 
in  iucn  cases  was  lawful;  otherwise  it  would  at  all 
times  be  in  the  power  of  an  unjust  aggreasoi  to  pre 
vent  the  part)   aggrieved  from  pursuing  his  just 

right.       ThlS   WBJ   ■  Uffil  it  nt        the   new    ill*'. 

plied  the  answer  t"  the  tnteudod  plot,  and  boasted 
to  Ins  associates  thai  their  objection  was  now  proved 
io  bo  a  weak  and  nnfbundod  scruple. 

"  in  the  following  spring  the  conspirators  re- 
newed then  labour,  having  added  Christopher,  the 
brothoi  of  Wright,  and  Robert,  the  brother  of 
Thomas  Winter,  to  their  number.    The  working  of 
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the  mine  being  stopped  by  a  great  influx  of  water, 
thev  rejoiced  to  find  they  were  near  a  vaulted  cellar 
under  the  house  of  lords.  Fawkes  h.red  .t  m  the 
name  of  his  pretended  master,  and  conveyed ito  it 
in  the  night  many  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  they 
concealed  under  stones,  wood,  and  various  articles 
of  household  furniture  ;  and  then  they  again  sepa- 
rated until  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 

me" During  the  period  of  these  preparations  the  per- 
secution of  the  catholics  had  greatly  increased  ; 
their  houses,  lands,  and  persons,  were  subject  to 
nocturnal  searches,  and  the  levying  of  fines  ground 
them  to  the  dust:  in  the  county  of  Hereford  alone 
four  hundred  and  nine  families  were  suddenly  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  beggary.  Catesby  witnessed 
these  proceedings  with  secret  satisfaction  from  a 
supposition  that  this  treatment  would  make  them 
more  willing  to  join  his  standard.  Fawkes  spent 
the  intervening  time  in  Flanders,  where  he  intrigued 
with  the  English  officers  who  were  in  the  pay  ot  the 
archduke.  His  conduct,  however,  did  not  pass  un- 
noticed :  the  council  were  aware  of  a  clandestine 
plan,  though  they  were  ignorant  who  were  the 
actors  in  it.  At  home  the  altered  manner  of  Catesby 
excited  the  suspicions  of  his  friends.  Garnet,  who 
had  received  orders  from  the  pope,  and  from  his 
own  superior,  to  discountenance  any  disposition  in 
the  catholics  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  in- 
culcated, when  at  Catesby's  table,  the  duty  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  pressure  of  persecution,  and  of  leav- 
ing the  redress  of  wrongs  to  the  justice  of  heaven 
To  this  argument  Catesby  unguardedly  replied,  -  It 
is  to  you,  and  such  as  you,  that  we  owe  our  present 
calamities.  This  doctrine  of  non-resistance  makes 
us  slaves.  No  authority  of  priest  or  pontiff  can  de- 
prive man  of  his  right  to  repel  injustice/ 

"'  A    private   conference    between    Garnet    and 
Catesby   ensued,  when   they  agreed  to  seek  some 
friend  who  would  represent  to  the  pontiff  the  sutter- 
in-rs  inflicted  bv  James  upon  the  catholics.     In  this 
determination  both  acted  with  deceit :  Catesby  s  ob- 
ject being  to  obtain  time,  that  he  might  send  an 
agent  of  his  own  appointment,   who  should  relate 
the  circumstances  when  the  explosion  should  take 
place;  while  Garnet,  pleased  with  the  belief  that  he 
had  lulled  the  discontented  mind  of  Catesby,  pro- 
mised himself   time   to  receive  a  breve   from  the 
pope  which  would  prohibit  any  violent  proceedings, 
and  thus  set  the  matter  at  rest.     Lingard  remarks 
that  Sir  Edward  Coke  represented  this  transaction 
differently  at  the  time  of  the  trial,   but  he   did   not 
produce  any  proof  of  his  statements,      lhe  letter 
written  by  Garnet  to  his  superior,  a  copy  ot   whicn 
is  at  the  end  of  Lingard's  History,  agrees  with  the 
above   account,  as  copied  from   Grcenway  s   MS. 
Again  the  parliament  was   prorogued;   a  circum- 
stance that  greatly  operated  against  the  execution 
of  the  plot ;  for  as  Catesby  was  the  only  rich  man 
anion"  the  conspirators,  his  means  became  so  iin- 
h  ,i  by  these  delays,  as  to  oblige  him  to  im- 
,. ,,t  his  secret  to  Sir  Edward  Digby,  of  Drvstoke, 
in  Rutlandshire,  aud  to  Francis  Tresham,  of  Bosh- 
ton,  in  Northamptonshire,  both  catholic  gentlemen 
„f  handsome  fortunes.     These  having  been   sworn 
to  secrecy,  the  following  regulations   were   agreed 

"  "A  list  was  made  out  of  such  members  as  they 
wished  to  save  by  means  of  au  admonitory  letter  to 
!,  delivered  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  but 
Lte  an  hour  as  not  to  allow  the  plot  to  be  dis- 
covered. 


Guy  Fawkes  was  fixed  on  as  the  one  to  fire  the 
mine,  a  ship  being  provided  by  Tresham  to  convey 
him  to  Flanders 

'•  The  task  of  Percv,  he  being  a  gentleman-pen- 
sioner was  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  1  rince 
Charles,  and  convey  him  to  the  rendezvous  at  Dun- 
church;  from  which  place  the  conspirators  meant 
to  proceed  to  Lord  Harrington,  to  seize  the  person 
of  Princess  Elizabeth.  It  was  intended  to  appoint 
a  protector,  who  should  exercise  the  royal  autho- 
rity during  the  minority  of  the  prince,  but  the  name 
of  that  person  never  transpired. 

"  While  these  visionary  schemes  floated  in  tne 
imaginations  of  a  few  individuals  whom  the  passions 
of  revenge,  interest,  and  enthusiasm   had  urged  to 
sanguinary  modes  of  violence,  Garnet  was  cherish- 
in^  a  hope  that  his  arguments  had  induced  Catesby 
to  "suspend,  if  not  wholly  abandon,  every  criminal 
intention.     But  Catesby  had  his   own  misgivings, 
and  in  confession  opened  the  whole  affair  to  Green, 
way  desiring  him  to  consult  his  provincial.      Witn 
this  intention  Greenway  had   recourse  to  Garnet 
from  whom  he  received  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
advice    that   he   must   restrain  Catesby    by    every 
means  in  his  power.     Garnet  also  charged  Green- 
way  not  to  discover  to  any  one,  not  even  to  Catesby 
that  they  had  held  this  conversation.  Such  an  ettect 
did  the  consciousness  of  his  being  privy  to  so  atro- 
cious a  plot  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  provincial, 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  perforin  his  mis- 
sionary duties  ;  and  this  perturbation  of  spirits  caused 
him  to  hasten  to  Couguton,  in   Warwickshire    in 
order  to  try  his  own  influence  with  Catesby,   whom 
he  expected  to  meet  there.     In  the  latter  expecta- 
tion he  was  disappointed,   as  Catesby  had   gone  to 
White  Webbs,  near  Enfield  Chase;  where  he  was 
unexpectedly    visited    by  his   new    ally    Tresham, 
whose  manner  appeared  to  him  greatly  embarrassed. 
He  pleaded  that  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Monteagle, 
should  have  warning  of  his  danger,  aud  he  said  he 
should  require  time  to  accomplish  certain  sales,  to 
enable  him  to  furnish   the  sums   he  had  promised, 
and  that  the  explosion  might  have  the   same   eflect 
at  the  close  as  at  the   opening  of  the  parliament 
Catesby  became  suspicious,  but  did  not  then  reveal 
his  thoughts.     A  few  days  after,  when  Lord  Mont- 
eagle was  entertaining  a  party   at  his  own   house, 
the  following  letter  was  delivered  to  him  at  the  sup- 
per table : —  .   ,  e 
'"My  lord  out  of  the  love  i  heave   to  some  of 
vouer  fiends  i  have  a  caer  of  youer  preservacion 
therefor  i  would  advyse  yowe  as  yowe  tender  youer 
lyf  to  devyse  some  excuse  to  shift  of  youer  attend- 
ance at  this  parleament  for  god  and  man  hath  con- 
curred topunishethe  wickednes  of  this  tyme  and 
thinkc  not  slightlye  of  this  advertisment  but  reteyre 
youer  self  into  yonrecontriwheare  yowe  maye  expect 
the  event  in  safti,  for  thowghe  theare  be  no  appa- 
rance  of  anni  stir  yet  i  saye  they   shall  receyve  a 
terribel  blowe  this  parleament,  and  yet  the]    Shall 
not  seie  who  hurts  them  this  cowncel  is  not  to  be 
contemned  because  it  may  do  yowe  good  and  can  do 
yowe  no  harme  for  the  danger  is  passed  as  soon  as 
yowe  have  burnt  the  letter  and  i  hope  god  will  give 
yowe  the  grace  to  mak  good  use  of  it  to  whose  holy 
protection  i  comend  yowe.' 

"  It  was  without  date  or  signature.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  secretary.  Cecil; 
and  was  afterwards  perused  by  the  king,  to  whom 
his  flatterers  attributed  the  merit  of  discovering  that 

(here  was  an  intention  to  blow  up  the  parliament. 

house  with  gunpowder.     The  conspirators,  judging 
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that  as  no  search  had  been  made,  nothing  to  frustrate 
their  plot  had  transpired,  persevered  in  the  ori- 
ginal intention.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  No- 
vember the  lord-chamberlain  visited  the  parliament- 
house,  and  on  entering  the  cellar,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Monteagle,  he  observed  Fawkes,  disguised  as 
Percy's  servant,  and  noticed  to  him  '  that  his  mas- 
ter had  laid  in  an  abundant  stock  of  fuel.'  Even 
this  warning  was  lost  upon  Fawkes  :  he  continued 
obstinate  in  his  determination  ;  but  having  occasion 
to  opeu  the  door  of  the  vault,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November,  he  was  seized 
by  Sir  Thomas  Knivett  and  a  party  of  soldiers. 
Three  matches  were  found  in  his  pockets,  behind 
the  door  was  a  dark  lantern,  and,  on  removing  the 
fuel,  two  hogsheads  and  thirty-two  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  discovered. 

"  When  Fawkes  was  examined  before  the  king 
and  council  he  said  his  name  was  Johnson — his 
master,  Percy.  He  acknowledged  his  design  to  de- 
stroy the  parliament,  as  the  sole  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  religious  persecution  ;  but,  he  said,  whe- 
ther he  had,  or  had  not,  accomplices  should  never 
be  known  from  him :  nor  was  his  courage  or  his 
perseverance  ever  subdued,  though  he  suffered  tor- 
ture to  the  extremity.  The  conspirators,  when 
Fawkes  was  taken,  mounted  their  horses  and  has- 
tened to  Dunchurch,  where  they  hoped  to  increase 
their  number,  but  every  catholic  whom  they  solicited 
shut  their  doors  against  them.  At  Holbeach-house 
they  resolved  to  turn  on  the  sheriffs  of  the  couuty, 
who  were  following  them  with  an  armed  force;  but 
as  they  were  preparing  to  make  battle,  a  spark  of 
tire  accidentally  fell  upou  the  powder.  Catesby 
and  several  more  were  a  good  deal  burnt,  most  of 
their  followers  lied  in  confusion,  and  Catesby, 
Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights  were  mortally  wounded 
bj  their  pursuers  ;  while  a  few  of  the  principals 
sought  a  protection  at  Hagley,  where  they  were  be- 
trayed  bj  a  servant  of  the  widow,  Mrs.  Littleton, 
win.  was  herself  ignorant  that  they  had  been  se- 
creted in  the  house  1,\  her  cousin  Humphrey  Little- 
ton. During  the  examinations  of  the  conspirators, 
among  whom  the  ministers  accused  the  three  Je- 
suits, Gerard,  Garnet,  ami  Greenway,  as  *  practisers 
in  the  plot,'  they  repeatedly  declared,  that,  as  far  as 
had  come   In    thru    knowledge,   the    three   Jesuits 

Weir    Jin,.,,  el||    ;    .Hi.  I    pleaded,  ill    CXCUSO    fof  their  OW'll 

conduct,  the  loss  .it  their  property,  and  the  suffer 
tags  of  the  catholics  generally,  on  aci  ount  of  their 
religion.  Thej  also  alleged  that  the  king  bad  broken 
es  of  toleration,  and  that  the  malice  of 
their  enemies  dailj  aggravated  their  burdens.  The) 
declared  their  onlj  object  was  to  relieve  themselves 
and   lien    brethren  from   the  cruelty  of  their  op- 

find  to  r«  tore  a  worship  which  they  be- 
icvod  to  be   tl  e  true  woi  hip  of  Christ,   and   for 
I  wi  re  ready  i"  sacrifice  their  fortune! 
and  their  lives.     This  reasoning  proved  vain  ;   they 
thi   puni  bmi  at  ol  traitors. 

"  '  M  il"'  i      its,  Gerard   I  Grei  awaj  escaped 

I"  ilo-  contim  at  .  but  Garnet  was  secreted  at    Hen 

Wl  I        'i  II i.    HI  e    bl    ing     klMiV.II    In 

I  ,ii.i  m,  w  bo  bad   not   on  li 

i i'  'l  the  i  ouncil  of  this  circumstance, 

i  ,    I,,    on  n   life      'li,,       u 
be  mm  tod,  wiiii  his  servant  Owen,  an, l 

Oldi  nine.  ih,  ,   i.  i,,i,  with  iii ,  servant     all  the 

loir  wi  re  taken  in  lie,  hou  i  ol   Thome     Uiington, 

i  in  go  wiih  them  to  the 

'1  naer.  pircu  in   the  iovi  ral  i 

■i  ii    as  to  criminal*  ii"  Ji  luiti 


their  accusers  had  recourse  to  artitice.  They  placed 
spies  so  as  to  hear  the  conversation  of  Garnet  and 
Oldcorne  :  the  latter  asked  his  fellow-prisoner  what 
had  been  urged  against  him  respecting  the  plot ; 
Garnet  replied,  that  there  he  was  secure,  '  being 
there  was  no  more  man  living  who  could  touch  him 
in  that  manner,  but  one.'  On  this  reply  was  laid 
the  ground  for  trying  Garnet,  who  explained  that 
the  meaning  of  his  words  was,  that  he  had  been 
consulted  in  confession  by  his  bruther  Greenway, 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  secrecy  by  his  reverence 
to  the  sacrament.  The  attorney-general,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  entered  on  that  occasion  into  a  detail  of 
all  the  plots,  real  and  fictitious,  which  had  ever 
been  attributed  to  the  catholics,  but  said  little  of  the 
merits  of  the  indictment;  aud  nothing  of  the  dying 
declarations  by  which  he  had  promised  to  prove  that 
Garnet  was  the  original  fabricator  of  the  plot,  and 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  conspirators  ;  so  that 
the  king,  who  was  present,  declared  they  had  not 
given  him  fair  play.  His  defence  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  his  hearers ;  but  his  subsequent  de- 
claration respecting  the  doctrine  of  equivocation,* 
brought  him,  in  Liugard's  opinion,  to  the  scaffold. 
This  historian  remarks,  that  '  the  man  who  main- 
tained such  opinions,  could  not  reasonably  complain 
if  the  king  refused  credit  to  his  asseverations  of  in- 
nocence, and  permitted  the  law  to  take  its  course.' 
The  king's  suspicion,  respecting  his  enemies,  had 
been  only  lulled  during  the  execution  of  the  conspi- 
rators, and  returned  with  equal  vigour  after  their 
death.  Northumberland,  from  his  near  alliance  with 
the  traitor  Percy,  was  kept  for  some  time  under  re- 
straint in  his  own  house,  and  then  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  sustained  several  examina- 
tions with  a  manliness  and  cuurage  that  truly  awed 
the  weak-minded  monarch.  However,  the  total 
absence  of  any-proof  of  guilt  did  not  prevent  tho 
earl  being  sentenced  to  pay  an  enormous  line  :  he 
was  declared  to  be  incapable  of  filling  any  office, 
and  at  length  he  was  condemned  to  remain  a  pri- 
soner for  life.  The  extreme  hardship  of  this  judg- 
ment was  attributed  to  Cecil,  who  considered  North- 
umberland as  his  great  political  rival,  and  really 
feared  tin-  influence  of  his  power.  In  the  Tower 
the  carl  applied  himself  to  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits;   and  from   his   great   encouragement   of 

learning  became  the  Miecciius  of  the  age.      His   so- 

.  iii\  was  chiefly  composed  of  mathematicians,  from 

which  circumstance  he  acquired  the  name  of  Henry 
the  Wizard." 

The  Lords  Mnriluunt  and  StOUrton,  two  catholics, 
were  lined,  the  former  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 

latter  four  thousand,  by  the  Star-chamber;  because 
their  absence  from  parliament  had  begotten  a 
Suspicion    Of    their  being   acquainted    with   the    cou- 

spiracy. 
As    Hume  gives   little  or  no  account  of  thoso 

enactments  against  the  catholics,  which  have  subse- 
quently excited  so  much  discussion,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Lingard 

'  The  chief  object  for  which   the  parliament  had 
I n    muni id  to  moot  in  November  was  to  supply 

the  i  l  ,1  coffers,  Which  James  had  emptied  by  pro- 
fuse donations  to  Ins  countrymen,   and  the  cxlravn- 


•  "  ■  i  hi i  i  scknowlodgs  to  i"'  Recording  to  my  opinion, 

I  Me'    )m,i,,ii',l  I  lie  HhOi  line  1 1     A  i  hi  em  i,.i-i,,n  is.  r,  r  that, 

'I  I'H  r,,,i     ,      ttl    n    i |    lavtHt  I' ii    lye.  llm 

ixni    ,''■'■  ntof  be  without  perjury,  oonnrmed  by  emit,  of 

,,,  ,,,,  duwi  usual  *  >\    thou  n  II  wore  !■>   raoctlvtag  the  »a- 

,  ,  ,,      Himhi  I,, „s.,'    Ori 

,,,  Garnet's  own  buna  wrluug, 
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gance  of  his  establishment.  Alter  a  long  adjourn- 
ment, occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder 
plot,  the  two  houses  assembled.  The  lords  appeared 
as  usual  to  have  no  other  wish  than  to  gratify  the 
sovereign  ;  but  the  commons  resumed  that  bold  tone 
of  expostulation  and  resistance  which  had  given  so 
much  offence  in  the  lust  session.  They  did  not  in- 
deed refuse  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  king,  though 
murmurs  were  heard  respecting  his  indiscretion  and 
prodigality,  but  they  maintained,  that  every  offer  of 
money  on  their  part  ought  to  be  met  with  a  corre- 
sponding offer  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
crown ;  they  brought  forward  a  long  catalogue  of 
grievances  in  the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
in  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  every  department  of  government;  and 
they  sent,  to  use  the  significant  expression  of  James, 
an  oyes  into  every  part  of  the  country  to  find  out 
grounds  of  complaint.  The  ministers  had  recourse 
to  artifice  and  intrigue.  They  prayed  and  coaxed  ; 
they  attributed  the  necessities  of  the  king  to  a  debt 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  left  by  the  last 
sovereign,  to  the  charges  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
and  to  the  expenses  of  a  new  reign  ;  and  while 
they  conceded  that  James  had  been  sometimes  too 
liberal  in  his  presents,  sometimes  too  prodigal  in  his 
pleasures,  they  held  out  hopes  of  immediate  amend- 
ment, and  of  strict  attention  to  economy  in  future. 
Thus,  partly  by  promises  and  partly  by  manage- 
ment, they  contrived  to  elude  every  motion  for  re- 
form, and  to  obtain  a  vote  of  three  subsidies,  and 
six-tenths  and  fifteenths.* 

"  But  there  was  another  question  equally  inte- 
resting to  the  passions  of  the  members,  and  less 
likely  to  provoke  dissension  between  them  and  the 
crown,  the  revision  of  the  penal  code,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  prohibition  of  the  catholic  worship.  To 
a  thinking  mind  the  late  conspiracy  must  have 
proved  the  danger  and  impolicy  of  driving  men  to 
desperation  by  the  punishment  of  religious  opinion. 
But  the  warning  was  lost;  the  existing  enactments, 
oppressive  and  sanguinary  as  they  were,  appeared 
too  indulgent  ;  and  though  justice  had  been  satisfied 
by  the  death  and  execution  of  the  guilty,  revenge 
and  fanaticism  sought  out  additional  victims  among 
the  innocent.  Every  member  was  ordered  to  stand 
up  in  his  place,  and  to  propound  those  measures 
which  in  his  judgment  he  thought  most  expedient. 
These,  in  successive  conferences,  were  communicated 
by  one  house  to  the  other,  and,  in  each,  motions  were 
made  and  entertained  as  abhorrent  from  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity  as  the  conspiracy  itself.  Henry 
IV.  of  France  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  in- 
terpose with  his  advice;  and  Boderie,  his  ambassa- 
dor, was  ordered  to  represent  to  the  king,  that  his 
master  had  learned  from  experience  the  strong  hold 
which  religion  has  on  the  human  breast;  that  it  is 
a  flame  which  burns  with  increasing  fierceness  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  employed  to  extinguish 
it  ;  that  persecution  exalts  the  mind  above  itself, 
teaches  it  to  glory  in  suffering,  and  renders  it  ca- 
pable of  every  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  conscience; 
that  much  might  be  done  by  kindness — little  by  se- 
verity. Let  him  punish  the  guilty — it  was  his  duty; 
but  it  was  equally  his  duty  to  spare  the  innocent, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  parliament; 
as  it  was  also  his  interest  not  to  goad  the  catholics 
[Qto  plots  for  his  destruction,    but  to  convince  them 

•  "  Cobbet'a  Parliamentary  History,  1064<  The  throe  subs! 
-in-*,  ud  itx  tenthi  and  fifteenth!,  added  to  inur  lubildlea 
granted  by  the  clergy,  wero  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  oftj 
Uire«  tliuuiund  |iuiniil*." 


that  they  possessed   a  protector  in  the  person  of 
their  sovereign. 

"  James  was  of  a  lenient  disposition.  He  recom 
mended  moderation  to  his  council;  attempts  were 
made  to  check  the  extravagance  of  the  zealots  :  and 
after  a  long  succession  of  debates,  conferences,  and 
amendments,  the  new  code  received  the  royal  assent. 
It  repealed  none  of  the  laws  then  in  force,  but  added 
to  their  severity  by  two  new  bills,  containing  more 
than  seventy  articles,  inflicting  penalties  on  the 
catholics  in  all  their  several  capacities,  of  masiers, 
servants,  husbands,  parents,  children,  heirs,  execu- 
tors, patrons,  barristers,  and  physicians. — 1.  Catho- 
lic recusants  were  forbidden  under  particular  penal- 
ties to  appear  at  court,  to  dwell  within  the  boun- 
daries, or  ten  miles  of  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
London  ;  or  to  remove  on  any  occasion  more  than 
five  miles  from  their  homes,  without  a  special  licence 
under  the  signatures  of  four  neighbouring  magis- 
trates. 2.  They  were  made  incapable  of  practising 
in  surgery  or  physic,  or  in  the  common  or  civil  law ; 
of  acting  as  judges,  clerks,  or  officers  in  any  court 
or  corporation  ;  of  presenting  to  the  livings,  schools, 
or  hospitals  in  their  gift ;  or  of  performing  the 
offices  of  administrators,  executors,  or  guardians. 
3.  Unless  they  were  married  by  a  protestant  minis- 
ter, each  party  was  made  to  forfeit  every  benefit  to 
which  he  or  she  might  otherwise  be  entitled  from 
the  property  of  the  other;  .unless  their  children  were 
baptized  by  a  protestant  minister  within  a  month 
after  the  birth,  each  omission  subjected  them  to  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  pounds:  and  if  after  death  they 
were  not  buried  in  a  protestant  cemetery  their  exe- 
cutors were  liable  to  pay  for  each  corpse  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds.  4.  Every  child  sent  for  education 
beyond  the  sea,  was  from  that  moment  debarred 
from  taking  any  benefit  by  devise,  descent,  or  gift, 
until  he  should  return  aud  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished church  :  all  such  benefit  being  assigned  by 
law  to  the  protestant  next  of  kin.  5.  Every  recu- 
sant was  placed  in  the  same  situation,  as  if  he  had 
been  excommunicated  by  name,  his  house  might  be 
searched,  his  books  and  furniture,  having  or  thought 
to  have  any  relation  to  his  worship  or  religion,  might 
be  burnt,  and  his  horses  and  arms  might  be  taken 
from  him  at  any  time  by  the  order  of  neighbouring 
magistrates.  6.  All  the  existing  penalties  for  ab- 
sence from  church  were  continued,  but  with  two 
improvements,  1.  it  was  made  optional  in  the  kiug, 
whether  he  would  take  the  fine  of  twenty  pounds  per 
lunar  month,  or  in  lieu  of  it  all  the  personal,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  real  estate  ;  and  2.  every  house- 
holder, of  whatever  religion,  receiving  catholic  visi- 
tors, or  keeping  catholic  servants,  was  liable  to  pay 
for  each  individual  ten  pounds  per  lunar  month.  7. 
A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  those  ca- 
tholics who  denied,  and  those  who  admitted  the 
temporal  pretensions  of  the  pontiffs.  The  former, 
who  it  was  supposed,  would  take  the  oath,  were 
made  liable  by  law  to  no  other  penalties  than  those 
which  have  been  enumerated:  the  latter  were  sub- 
jected to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  the  forfeiture 
of  their  personal  property,  and  of  the  rents  of  their 
lands  during  life  :  or  if  they  were  married  women, 
to  imprisonment  m  the  common  gaol,  until  they 
should  repent  of  their  obstinacy,  and  submit  to  take 
the  oath. 

"  That  James  in  the  proposal  of  the  last  measure 
had  the  intention  of  gradually  relieving  one  portion 
of  his  catholic  subjects  from  the  burden  of  the  penal 
laws,  is  highly  prohablu  :  but  whether  those  to  whom 
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he  committed  the  task  of  framing  the  oath,  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  and  Sir  Christopher  Perkins,  a  con- 
forming Jesuit,  were  animated  with  similar  senti- 
ments, has  been  frequently  disputed.  They  were 
not  content  with  the  disclaimer  of  the  deposing 
power  :  they  added  a  declaration  that  to  maintain 
it  was  impious,  heretical,  and  damnable.  It  was 
evident  that  many,  willing  to  make  the  former, 
would  hesitate  to  swearto  the  latter ;  and  that  the  sup- 
porters of  tlie  obnoxious  doctrine  would  gladly  jus- 
tify their  refusal  of  the  oath  by  objecting  to  this 
impolitic  and  unnecessary  declaration.  The  great, 
the  only  point  of  importance  was  the  rejection  of 
the  temporal  superiority  attributed  by  many  theolo- 
gians to  the  pontiff:  and  it  is  equally  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  the  king  on  the  one  hand  should  have 
allowed  the  introduction  of  a  clause  calculated  to 
prevent  his  own  purpose,  and  that  the  catholics  on 
the  other  did  not  petition  that  such  clause  should  be 
totally  expunged,  or  at  least  cleared  from  the  hyper- 
bolical and  offensive  epithets  with  which  it  was 
loaded.  The  oath,  however,  as  it  was  framed,  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  legislature  ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that  all  recusants  convicted,  all  indi- 
viduals suspected  of  catholicity,  because  they  had 
not  received  the  sacrament  twice  in  the  protestant 
church  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  that  all 
unknown  persons  travelling  through  any  county, 
should  be  summoned  to  take  it,  under  the  heavy  pe- 
nalties, which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

'*  When  these  enactments  were  published,  they 
excited  surprise  and  dismay.  The  French  minister 
pronounced  them  characteristic  of  barbarians  rather 
than  Christians ;  the  lords  of  the  council,  ashamed  of 
their  own  work,  deliberated  on  expedients  to  mitigate 
their  severity ;  and  many  catholics,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  before  them,  bade  adieu  to  their  native 
country;  while  those  who  remained,  animated  each 
other  to  forfeit  their  liberty,  property,  and  lives, 
rather  than  forsake  their  religion.  With  these  the 
lawfulness  of  the  new  oath  became  a  question  of 
the  highest  import.  The  missionaries  were  divided 
in  opinion  :  the  Jesuits  in  general  condemned  it ; 
lll.i.  ku. ill  the  archpriest.  with  his  assistants  of  the 
secular  clergy,  decided  in  its  favour.  The  contro- 
versy was  carried  to  Rome,  and  while  the  friends  of 
the  former  called  for  vigorous  and  decisive  mea 
•urcs,  the  king  of  France  admonished  the  pontiff  to 
beware,  lest  by  irritating  James  he  should  give  oc- 
casion i"  the  anal  extim  tion  of  the  catholic  worship 
in  England. 

"  The  reigning  pope  was  Paul  V.  During  the 
discussions  in  parliament  he  had  dispatched  a  secret 
envoj  to  England,  who,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
messenger  from  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  obtained  adV 
mi  i  m  al  i  ourt.  tie  n  u  the  bearer  of  two  letters, 
oni  to  the  archpriest  instructing  him  to  prohibit  by 
papal  authority  all  seditious  and  treasonable  prat 
tices,  ii"'  othoi  to  the  king,  expressing  on  the  part 

ol  the  i nil"  the  deepest  detests I  the   late 

plol  ind  oliciting  the  royal  protection  far  the  inno- 
tholics.  Though  James  professed  himseu 
and  ordered  the  accustomed  gratuil  i  to  be 

i  thi    i  'i  oj    i wei  wai  cold  ana  tinsa- 

ti  i  "  i  ir)  When  Paul  learned  thi  feilnri  ol  this 
on  Ion,  he  ■■  ii  Ided  to  the  ■  lamoui  which  the  enact> 
meats   111    England   had    excited  al    Borne  j    and 

rJollby,  who  had    uci  •  edi  d  tot  hirnal  <i<   hi 

the  Jesuits,  put  Into  the  h  ind    ol  the  ■•■ 

Ihe  o  ith  "i  allegiance,  as 
to  ha  taken,  because  '  it  contained  mani 
iii.iry  to  faith  and  salvation.'     Blackwatl, 


aware  of  the  consequences,  received  it  with  feelings 
of  the  most  profound  grief;  and  when  he  notified 
it  to  his  flock,  was  careful  to  append  to  it  an  admo- 
nition, that  it  was  to  be  considered  only  as  the  pri- 
vate dictum  of  Paul  V. 

"  The  publication  of  the  breve  sharpened  the  re- 
sentment of  James.  By  his  orders  the  bishops  began 
to  tender  the  oath  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  the 
recusants  by  whom  it  was  refused,  were  condemned 
at  the  assizes  in  the  barbarous  penalties  of  premu 
nire.  Three  missionaries,  lying  under  the  sentence 
of  death  for  the  exercise  of  their  priestly  functions, 
were  summoned  to  take  it ;  they  pleaded  scruples  of 
conscience,  and  received  orders  to  prepare  for  exe- 
cution. Two  owed  their  lives  to  the  timely  inter- 
cession of  the  prince  of  Joinville,  and  of  the  French 
ambassador.  Drurv,  the  third,  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  a  traitor.  He  was  one  of  those,  who  had 
signed  the  ptotestatiou  of  allegiance  to  Elizabeth, 
and  who  believed  in  his  own  judgment  that  the  oath 
of  James  was  equally  admissible.  But  he  dared 
not  prefer  his  private  sentiments  before  those  of  the 
pope,  and  of  many  among  his  brethren,  and  chose 
to  shed  his  blood  rather  than  pollute  his  conscience 
by  swearing  to  the  truth  of  assertions,  which  he 
feared  might  possibly  be  false. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  next  summer  the  archpriest 
himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuivants.  His 
opinion  was  already  known  ;  he  cheerfully  avowed 
it  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners  at  Lambeth ; 
aud  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  catholics  announced 
that  he  had  taken,  and  that  he  deemed  it  lawful  for 
them  to  take  the  oath,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had 
been  explained  by  the  lawgiver,  the  king  himself. 
His  conduct  was  highly  applauded  by  James  :  yet 
so  violent  were  the  prejudices  of  the  zealots,  that 
though  he  lamented  the  imprisonment  of  the  old 
man,  he  dared  not  grant  him  any  other  indulgence, 
than  that  he  should  not  be  brought  to  trial  on  the 
capital  offence,  of  having  received  holy  orders  be- 
yond the  sea.  He  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  and 
languished  in  confinement  till  his  death  in  1613. 

'  This  submission  of  Blackwall  was  considered 
as  a  triumph :  the  admonitory  letters  sent  to  him  by 
Parsons  and  Bellannine,  the  appointment  of  Birket 
as  archpriest  in  his  place,  and  the  publication  of 
the  second  breve  confirmatory  of  the  first,  succes- 
sively raised  the  indignation  of  the  king  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Sending  for  his  favourite  theologians, 
he  shut  himself  up  with  them  in  Ins  study,  refusing 
in  listen  to  his  ministers,  postponing  the  most  urgent 
affairs  of  state,  and  denying  himself  even  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase.  The  fiint  of  i»-  retirement  at 
l.i  i  appeared  in  .i  tract  entitled  '  An  Apologia  for 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance,,'  which  was  immediately 
translated  into  the  Latin  and  French  Languages.  It 
was  followed  bj  the  condemnation  of  six  priests  for 

il xercise  of  their  functions;   thej   refused  the 

oath  :  their  obstinacy  wasnol  subdued  by  the  perusal 

of  the    king's  trad  ;   and    three   out    of  the   III  paid 

tin     I it    of  their    lives,    one  at  York    and  tWO    lit 

Tyburn, 

•■  The  king  was  now  fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of 
controversy,  where  he  behoved  himself  an   equal 

in  cti  h  i. ii  .ui\  e|i] nt.     It  u.is  iii. i  long  before  he 

recoived  answers  to  the  •  Apologie,'  Irom  Parsons 

.mil    It.  Mainline.        \  .lulls    urged    hull  |..  I  elille   their 

arguments,  resentment  to  chastise  their  presump- 
tion.    Hi-,  theological  coadjutors  were  a 

m. .lied    t..  Ins  closet       In-  former    Work  WBI    revised, 

and  to  it  was  prefixed  an  address,  called  a  pramoni- 

lion  to  all    I'liii.h.n     I'rin lie    llwule,     however, 
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but  little  progress  :  every  particular  question  gave 
birth  to  endless  debates  ;  and  what  with  objections, 
and  improvements,  and  diversity  of  opinions,  it  was 
found  that  at  the  end  of  several  weeks,  the  work  was 
scarcely  more  advanced  than  it  had  been  at  the 
commencement.  The  kings  of  France  and  Den- 
mark exhorted  him  to  desist  from  a  contest  unworthy 
of  a  crowned  head.  To  the  former,  James  replied 
in  terms  of  respect :  but  the  latter  he  admonished 
to  consider  his  own  age,  and  to  blush  at  his  folly  in 
offering  advice  to  a  prince  so  much  older  and  wiser 
than  himself.  The  queen  having  tried  her  influence 
in  vain,  turned  her  anger  against  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, whom  she  suspected  of  encouraging  her  hus- 
band in  this  pursuit,  that  he  might  govern  the  king- 
dom at  his  pleasure.  But  though  the  mountain  had 
been  long  in  labour,  though  the  public  had  been 
kept  for  months  in  breathless  suspense,  when  the 
hour  of  parturition  arrived,  it  was  unexpectedly 
deemed  prudent  to  suppress  the  birth.  A  new  light 
had  burst  on  the  mind  of  James  :  he  ordered  all  the 
printed  copies  to  be  called  in,  the  work  to  be  again 
revised  and  corrected  ;  and  after  many  new  altera- 
tions, gave  it  at  last  to  the  world  in  a  less  volumi- 
nous and  less  offensive  form.  Special  messengers 
were  dispatched  to  present  it  to  the  several  princes 
in  Europe  :  by  most  it  was  accepted  as  a  compli- 
ment, by  the  king  of  Spam  and  the  archduke  it  was 
peremptorily  refused. 

"  Neither  the  publications  of  James  and  his  di- 
vines, nor  those  of  his  adversaries,  determined  the 
controversy,  which  continued  to  divide  the  catholics 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  century.  On  the  one 
hand  the  oath  was  refused  by  the  majority  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  tendered  :  on  the  other  it  was  taken 
by  many  of  considerable  weight  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity.  Among  the  latter  are  to  be  num- 
bered the  catholic  peers,  (they  amounted  to  more 
than  twenty,)  who,  with  a  single  exception,  sponta- 
neously took  the  oath  on  different  occasions  in  the 
upper  house  of  parliament." 

We  return  to  Hume : — The  chief  affair  transacted 
this  session,  was  the  intended  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's  pas- 
sion and  zeal  for  this  noble  enterprise,  but  the  par- 
liament's prejudice  and  reluctance  against  it.  There 
remain  two  excellent  speeches  in  favour  of  the 
union,  which  it  would  not  be  improper  to  compare 
together;  that  of  the  king,  and  that  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  Those,  who  affect  in  every  thing  such  an 
extreme  contempt  for  James,  will  be  surprised  to 
fi&d,  that  his  discourse  both  for  good  reasoning  and 
eloquent  composition,  approaches  very  near  that  of 
a  man,  who  was  undoubtedly,  at  that  time,  one  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  in  Europe.  A  few  trivial  in- 
discretions and  indecorums  may  be  said  to  charac- 
terize the  harangue  of  the  monarch,  and  mark  it  for 
his  own.  And,  in  general,  so  open  and  avowed  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  a  measure,  while  he  had 
taken  no  care,  by  any  precaution  or  intrigue,  to  en- 
sure success,  may  safely  be  pronounced  an  indiscre- 
tion. Hui  the  art  of  managing  parliaments,  by 
private  interest  or  cabal,  being  found  hitherto  of 
little  use  or  necessity,  had  not,  as  yet,  become  a  part 
of  English  politics.  In  the  common  course  of  all'.ui  i, 
government  could  be  conducted  without  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  when  their  concurrence  became  neces- 
sary to  the  measures  of  the  crown,  it  was,  generally 
speaking,  except  in  times  of  great  faction  and  dis- 
content, obtained  without  much  difficulty. 

The  king's  influence  seems  to  have  rendered  the 
Scottish    parliament   cordial   in  all  the   steps  which 


they  took  towards  the  union.  Though  the  advan- 
tages which  Scotland  might  hope  from  that  mea- 
sure were  more  considerable,  yet  were  the  objections 
too,  with  regard  to  that  kingdom,  more  striking  and 
obvious.  The  benefit  which  must  have  resulted  to 
England,  both  by  accession  of  strength  and  security, 
was  not  despicable ;  and  as  the  English  were  by  far 
the  greater  nation,  and  possessed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, the  objections,  either  from  the  point  of  honour 
or  from  jealousy,  could  not  reasonably  have  any 
place  among  them.  The  English  parliament  indeed 
seem  to  have  been  swayed  merely  by  the  vulgar  motive 
of  national  antipathy.  And  they  persisted  so  obsti- 
nately in  their  prejudices,  that  all  the  efforts  for  a 
thorough  union  and  incorporation,  ended  only  in 
the  abolition  of  the  hostile  laws  formerly  enacted 
between  the  kingdoms. 

Some  precipitate  steps  which  the  king,  a  little 
after  his  accession,  had  taken,  in  order  to  promote 
his  favourite  project,  had  been  here  observed  to  do 
more  injury  than  service.  From  his  own  authority, 
he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Scotland,  with  those 
of  England,  in  all  coins,  flags,  and  ensigns.  He 
had  also  engaged  the  judges  to  make  a  declaration, 
that  all  those  who,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
should  be  born  in  either  kingdom,  were,  for  that 
reason  alone,  naturalized  in  both.  This  was  a  nice 
question,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times, 
susceptible  of  subtle  reasoning  on  both  sides.  The 
king  was  the  same  :  the  parliaments  were  different. 
To  render  the  people  therefore  the  same,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  sovereign  authority  resided  chiefly 
in  the  prince,  and  that  these  popular  assemblies 
were  rather  instituted  to  assist  with  money  and  ad- 
vice, than  endowed  with  any  controlling  or  active 
powers  in  the  government.  "  It  is  evident,"  says 
Bacon  in  his  pleadings  on  this  subject,  "  that  all 
other  commonwealths,  monarchies  only  excepted,  do 
subsist  by  a  law  precedent.  For  where  authority  is 
divided  amongst  many  officers,  and  they  not  per- 
petual, but  annual  or  temporary,  and  not  to  receive 
their  authority  but  by  election,  and  certain  persons 
too  have  voices  only  in  that  election,  and  the  like; 
these  are  busy  and  curious  frames,  which  of  necessity 
do  presuppose  a  law  precedent,  written  or  unwritten, 
to  guide  and  direct  them;  but  in  monarchies,  es- 
pecially hereditary,  that  is,  when  several  families  or 
lineages  of  people  do  submit  themselves  to  one 
line,  imperial  or  royal ;  the  submission,  is  more  na- 
tural and  simple;  which  afterwards,  by  law  subse- 
quent is  perfected,  and  made  more  formal :  but  that 
is  grounded  upou  nature."  It  would  seem,  from  this 
reasoning,  that  the  idea  of  a  "  hereditary,  limited" 
monarchy,  though  implicitly  supposed  in  many  public 
transactions,  had  scarcely  ever,  as  yet,  been  expressly 
formed  by  any  English  lawyer  or  politician. 

Except  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliament  with  re- 
gard to  the  union,  and  an  attempt  on  the  king's 
lesiastical  jurisdiction,  most  of  their  measures, 
in;:  tins  session,  were  sufficiently  respectful  and 
obliging ;  though  Ihey  still  discover  a  vigilant 
pirit,  and  a  careful  attention  towards  national  U- 
>erty.  The  votes  also  of  the  commons  show  that 
the  house  contained  a  mixture  of  puritans,  who  had 
acquired  great  authority  among  them,  and  who,  to- 
getner  with  religious  prejudices,  were  continually 
suggesting  ideai  more  suitable  to  a  popular  than  a 
monarchical  form  of  government.  The  natural  ap- 
petite for  rule  made  the  commons  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  every  doctrine  winch  tended  toaugmeul  their 
own  power  and  influence. 
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A  petition  was  moved  in  the  lower  house  for  a 
more  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against  popish 
recusants,  and  an  abatement  towards  protestant 
clergymen,  who  scrupled  to  observe  the  ceremonies. 
Both  these  points  were  equally  unacceptable  to  the 
king  ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  the  house  to  proceed 
no  further  in  that  matter.  The  commons  were  in- 
clined, at  tirst,  to  consider  these  orders  as  a  breach 
of  privilege :  but  they  soon  acquiesced,  when  told 
that  this  measure  of  the  king's  was  supported  by 
many  precedents  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Had  they  been  always  disposed  to  make  the  prece- 
dents of  that  reign  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they 
needed  never  have  had  any  quarrel  with  any  of  their 
mouarchs. 

The  complaints  of  Spanish  depredations  were 
very  loud  among  the  English  merchants.  The  lower 
house  sent  a  message  to  the  lords,  desiring  a  con- 
ference with  them,  in  order  to  their  presenting  a 
joint  petition  to  the  king  on  the  subject.  The  lords 
took  some  time  to  deliberate  on  this  message ;  be- 
cause, they  said,  the  matter  was  "weighty"  and 
"  rare."  It  probably  occurred  to  them  at  first, 
that  the  parliament's  interposing  in  the  affairs  of 
state  would  appear  unusual  and  extraordinary. 
And,  to  show  that  in  this  sentiment  they  were  not 
guided  by  court  influence ;  after  they  had  deli- 
berated, they  agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  house  of  commons  began  now  to  feel  them- 
selves of  such  importance,  that  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  a  member  of  great  authority,  they 
entered,  for  the  tirst  time,  an  order  for  the  regular 
keeping  of  their  journals.  When  all  business  was 
finished,  the  king  prorogued  the  parliament. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  insurrection  of  the 
country  people  in  Northamptonshire,  headed  by  one 
Reynolds,  a  man  of  low  condition.  They  went 
about  destroying  enclosures;  but  carefully  avoided 
committing  any  other  outrage.  This  insurrection 
was  coily  suppressed,  and  though  gnat  lenity  was 
used  toward?  the  rioters,  yet  were  some  of  the  ring- 
Leaders  punished.  The  chief  cause  of  that  trivial 
commotion  seems  to  have  been,  of  itself,  far  from 
trivial.  The  practice  still  continued  in  England,  of 
j  tillage,  and  throwing  'lie  laud  into  enclo- 
sures for  the  sake  of  pasture.  By  this  means  the 
kingdom  was  depopulated,  at  least  prevented  from 
increasing  so  much  in  people  as  might  have  been 
•  cpected  man  tin  daifj  increase  of  industry  and 
■  oi in  e. 

Next  year  presents  us  with  nothing  memorable  : 
but  in  the  spring  of  the  subsequent,   after  a  Long 

;   .ii.     was     Concluded,    bj     a     tl  U<  e    of   twelve 

bal  war,  which  tor  near  half  a  century  had 

■    [ed  on  with  such  furj  between  Spain  and 

oj  the  United  Provinces.    Nevi  i  i  ontesl 

seemed,  al  first,  more  unequal:   never  contest  was 

finished   with  more  honour  to  the  weaker  party. 

(In  the  side  of  Spuitl    were    numbers,    ruli.   ,,  autho 

rity,  discipline:  on  the  side  of  the  revolted  pro- 
rare  found  tin-  attachment  to  Liberty  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  religion.  By  her  naval  enter- 
prise the  republic  maintained  her  armies;  and 
,.iu  ii %  to  noli!. n \  valoui ,  he  was 
enabled,  b)  her  own  force,  to  support  herself,  and 
gradual!}  relj  Less  on  those  neighbouring  princos, 
u  ho,  from  ■  tin,  n  ere  at  firsl  prompted 

to  em  ulnar-.'  hei  n  --"'I      i rong   bad  1 b<    |  ■ 
thai  mo  nan  by  prevailed   iv<  i  h>  i  inten  I 

rented  bei  from  heai  koning  to  an)  tormi  ol  i 

modation  with  bi  r  n  bcl  iou     ubjei  I  ,     Bui  finding 
all  no.  r<  iu runnei  provini  bi  bj  the 


maritime  force  of  the  States,  she  at  last  agreed  to 
treat  with  them  as  a  free  people,  and  solemnly  to 
renounce  all  claim  and  pretension  to  their  -sove- 
reignty. 

This  chief  point  being  gained,  the  treaty  was 
easily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  under  the  joint  me- 
diation and  guarantee  of  France  and  England.  All 
exterior  appearances  of  honour  were  paid  equally  to 
both  crowns  :  but  very  different  were  the  sentiments 
which  the  states,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  entertained 
of  the  princes  who  wore  them.  Frugality  and  vigour, 
the  chief  circumstances  which  procure  regard  among 
foreign  nations,  shone  out  as  conspicuously  in  Henry 
as  they  were  deficient  in  James.  To  a  contempt  of 
the  English  monarch,  Henry  seems  to  have  added 
a  considerable  degree  of  jealousy  and  aversion, 
which  were  sentiments  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. James  was  just  and  fair  in  all  transactions 
with  his  allies,  but  it  appears  from  the  memoirs  of 
those  times,  that  each  side  deemed  him  partial  to- 
wards their  adversary,  and  fancied  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  secret  measures  against  them.  So  little 
equity  have  men  in  their  judgments  of  their  own  af- 
fairs; and  so  dangerous  is  that  entire  neutrality  af- 
fected by  the  king  of  England. 

The  little  concern  which  James  took  in  foreign 
affairs,  renders  the  domestic  occurrences,  particu- 
larly those  of  parliament,  the  most  interesting  of  his 
reign.  A  new  session  was  held  this  spring;  the 
king  full  of  hopes  of  receiving  supply  ;  the  commons 
of  circumscribing  his  prerogative.  The  earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury, now  created  treasurer  on  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  laid  open  the  king's  necessities,  first 
to  the  peers,  then  to  a  committee  of  the  lower  house. 
He  insisted  on  the  unavoidable  expense  incurred,  in 
supporting  the  navy,  and  iu  suppressing  a  late  in- 
surrection in  Ireland:  be  mentioned  three  numerous 
courts  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  maintain,  for 
himself,  for  the  queen,  and  for  the  prince  of  Wales  ■ 
he  observed,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  a  single 
unman,  had  received  very  large  supplies  in  the  years 
preceding  her  death,  which  alone  were  expensive 
to  her:  and  Im  remarked,  that,  during  her  reign, 
she  had  alienated  many  of  the  crown  lands;  an  ex- 
pedient Which,  though  it  supplied  her  present  ne- 
cessities, without  Laying  burdens  on  her  people,  ex- 
tremely multiplied  the  necessities  of  her  successor. 
From  all  these  causes  be  thought  it  nowise  .strange, 
thai  the  king's  income  should  fall  short  so  great  a 

sum  as  eighty-one  thousand  pounds  of  his  stated  ami 

regulai  expense  ;  without  mentioning  contingencies, 
which  ought  always  to  be  esteemed  a  fourth  oi  the 
yearly  charges.  And  as  the  crown  was  now  neces- 
sarily burdened  with  a  great  and  urgent  debt  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  he  thence  inferred  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  an  immediate  and   large  supply 

from  the   people.      To  all  these   reasons   wlmh  .l.unc. 

Likewise  urged  in  a  speech  addressed  to  both  houses, 
the  commons  remained  in  ox  or  able.  But,  not  to 
shock  the  king  with  an  absolute  refusal,  (hey  granted 

htm    one    BUfasid)     ami    one  fifteenth  j     which     Would 

acarcel)  amount  to  a  huudred  thousand  pounds. 
And  James  received  the  mortification  of  discover 
tag,  in  vain,  all  bis  want',  and  of  begging  aid  of 
subjects  who  had  do  reasonable  indulgence  or  con- 
id*  rat  ion  for  him. 

Among  the  many  causes  of   dllgUll    and    quarrel, 

whoh  dow  dailj   .oei  unavoidably    multiplied  be 

i  «er ii  i ;e  and  parliament,  this  article  of  money 

ii  to  1 ;arded  as  none  of  the  Least  considerable. 

\:i.  i  iii.  discovery  aud  i  onquesl  of  the  Weal  In- 
dies, gold  and  silver  became  every  day  mure  plea- 
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tiful  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  price  of  all  commodities  and  provisions  rose 
to  a  height  beyond  what  had  been  known  since  the 
declension  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  the  revenue 
of  the  crown  rose  not  in  proportion,  the  prince  was 
insensibly  reduced  to  poverty  amidst  the  general 
riches  of  his  subjects,  and  required  additional  funds, 
iu  order  to  support  the  same  magnificence  and  force 
which  had  been  maintained  by  former  mouarchs. 
But,  while  money  thus  flowed  into  England,  we 
may  observe,  that,  at  the  same  time,  and  probably 
from  that  very  cause,  arts  and  industry  of  all  kinds 
received  a  mighty  increase;  and  elegance  in  every 
enjoyment  of  life  became  better  known,  and  more 
cultivated  among  all  ranks  of  people.  The  king's 
servants,  both  civil  and  military,  his  courtiers,  his 
ministers,  demanded  more  ample  supplies  from  the 
impoverished  prince,  and  were  not  contented  with 
the  same  simplicity  of  living,  which  had  satisfied 
their  ancestors.  The  prince  himself  began  to  re- 
gard an  increase  of  pomp  and  splendour  as  requisite 
to  support  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  same  superiority  above  his  subjects,  which 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Some  equality  too, 
and  proportion  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  desire :  and  as  they  had  uni- 
versally enlarged  their  revenue,  and  multiplied 
their  taxes,  the  king  of  England  deemed  it  reason- 
able, that  his  subjects  who  were  generally  as  rich 
as  theirs,  should  bear  with  patieuce  some  additional 
burdens  and  impositions. 

Unhappily  for  the  king,  those  very  riches,  with 
the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  age,  bred  opposite 
sentiments  in  his  subjects;  and  begetting  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence,  disposed  them  to  pay 
little  regard  either  to  the  entreaties  or  menaces  of 
their  sovereign.  While  the  barons  possessed  their 
former  immense  property  and  extensive  jurisdic- 
tions, they  were  apt,  at  every  disgust,  to  endanger 
the  monarch,  and  throw  the  whole  government  into 
confusion  :  but  this  confusion  often,  in  its  turn, 
proved  favourable  to  the  monarch,  and  made  the 
nation  a^.uu  submit  to  him,  in  order  to  re-establish 
justice  and  tranquillity.  After  the  power  of  aliena- 
tions, as  well  as  the  increase  of  commerce,  had 
thrown  the  balance  of  property  into  the  hands  of 
the  commons,  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  dispo- 
sitions of  men,  became  susceptible  of  a  more  regular 
plan  of  liberty ;  and  the  laws  were  not  supported 
singly  hy  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  And 
though  in  that  interval,  after  the  decline  of  the 
peers,  and  before  the  people  had  yet  experienced 
their  force,  the  princes  assumed  an  exorbitant 
power,  and  had  almost  annihilati  d  the  constitution 
under  the  weight  of  tlinr  prerogative;  as  soon  as 
the  commons  recovered  from  their  lethargy,  they 
seem  to  have  been  astonished  at  the  danger,  and 
were  resolved  to  secure  liberty  by  firmer  barriers 
than  tin  ir  ancestors  bad  hitherto  provided  for  it. 

Had  Janus  possessed  a  very  u^id  frugality,  he 
might  have  warded  off  this  crisis  somewhat  longer ; 
and  waiting  patiently  for  a  favourable  opportunity 

<■ a  IC  and   fix   his   revenue,  might  have  secure'! 

the  extensive  authority  transmitted  to  him.   On  the 

other  hand,  had  the  commons  I n    inclined   to  ail 

»'ith  more  generosity  and  kindness  towards  then 
prince,  they  might  probablj  have  turned  hi  nei  i 
■ties  to  good  account,  and  have  bribed  him  to  lo- 
pari  pcai  eably  Fn  m  the  m  i  e  dai  |  rous  articles  of 
hi  prerogative,  But  ho  "as  a  foreigner,  and  igno- 
tof  the  arl   of  popularity ;  tbej  were  soured  bj 


and,  in  this  situation,  it  is  no  wonder,  that,  during 
this  whole  reign,  we  scarcely  find  an  interval  of 
mutual  confidence  and  friendship  between  prince 
and  parliament. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had  some 
years  before  altered  the  rates  of  the  customs,  and 
had  established  higher  impositions  on  several  kinds 
of  merchandise.  This  exercise  of  power  will  natu- 
rally, to  us,  appear  arbitrary  and  illegal;  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  practices  of  that  time, 
it  might  admit  of  some  apology.  The  duties  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  were  at  first  granted  to  the 
crown,  by  a  vote  of  parliament,  and  for  a  limited 
time  :  and  as  the  grant  frequently  expired  and  was 
renewed,  there  could  not  then  arise  any  doubt  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  these 
duties ;  and  this  imposition,  like  all  others,  was 
plainly  derived  from  the  voluntary  consent  of  the 
people.  But  as  Henry  V.,  and  all  the  succeeding 
sovereigns  had  the  revenue  conferred  on  them  for 
life,  the  prince,  so  long  in  possession  of  these  duties, 
began  gradually  to  consider  them  as  his  own  proper 
right  and  inheritance,  and  regarded  the  vote  of  par- 
liament as  a  mere  formality,  which  rather  expressed 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  his  prerogative, 
than  bestowed  any  new  gift  or  revenue  upon  him. 

On  this  important  subject  we  select  the  following 
remarks  from  Ilallam,  as  Hume's  tone  is  so  entirely 
exculpatory  of  James  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on ; 
and  the  less  from  the  great  talent  of  the  advocate 
who  knows  so  well  when  to  confess,  when  to  pal- 
liate, and  when  to  deny  : — 

"  During  the  interval  of  two  years  and  a  half  that 
elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  si  9 
sion,  a  decision  had  occurred  in  the  court  of  exche- 
quer, which  threatened  the  entire  overthrow  of  our 
constitution.  It  had  always  been  deemed  the  in- 
dispensable characteristic  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
however  irregular  and  inconsistent  might  be  the 
exercise  of  some  prerogatives,  that  no  money  cub! 
be  raised  from  the  subject  without  the  consent  of 
the  estates.  This  essential  principle  was  settled  in 
England,  after  much  contention,  by  the  statute  en- 
titled Confirmatio  Chartarum,  in  the  25th  year  of 
Edward  I.  More  comprehensive  and  specific  iu  its 
expression  than  the  Great  Charter  of  John,  it  abo- 
lishes all  '  aids,  tasks,  and  prises,  unless  by  the 
common  assent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common 
profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and  prises 
due  and  accustomed;'  the  king  explicitly  renouncing 
the  custom  he  had  lately  set  on  wool.  Thus  the 
letter  of  the  statute  and  the  history  of  the  times  con 
spire  to  prove,  that  impositions  on  merchan  li  al 
the  ports,  to  which  alone  the  word  prises  was  appli- 
cable, could  no  more  bo  levied  by  the  royal  pre- 
rogative after  its  enactment,  than  interna]  taxes 
upon  landed  or  moveable  property,  known  in  that 
age  by  the  appellations  of  aids  and  tallages.  But  as 
the  former  could  be  assessed  with  great  ease,  an  1 
with  no  risk  of  immediate  resistance,  ami  • 
as  certain  ancient  customs  were  preserved  by  the 
statute,*  so  thata  traiu  of  fiscal  officers,  and  a  scheme 

'  "  There  was  a  duty  on  wool,  woolfeus,  and  leathor,  callod 
ngna,  or  Monieiime.i  anUqua  ciutuma,  which  la  said  In  u*er 


to  inn'  been  hy  proscription,  and  by  the  baroi 

'<>   line  Ineli  llii|n'M-tl  hy  (he  kind's  |ue 
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of  regulations  and  restraints  upon  the  export  and 
import  of  goods  became  necessary   it  was  long  be- 
fore the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom  could  be  in- 
duced constantly  to  respect  this  part  of  the    aw. 
Kence   several   remonstrances  from  the  commons 
under  Edward  III.  against  the  maletolt,  or  unjust 
exactions  upon  wool,  by  which   if  they  did  not  ob 
tain  more  than  a  promise  of  effectual  «^h^7 
kept  up  their  claim,  and   perpetuated  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  justice,  for  the  sake  of  posterity      They 
became  powerful  enough  to  enforce  it  under  Richard 
II..  in  whose  time  there  is  little  clear  evidence  of 
illegal  impositions;  and  from  the  accession  of  th 
houle  of  Lancaster,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  ceased 
altogether.     The  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  the  king's  life,  which  from  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
was  made  in  the  first  parliament  of  ever,   reign, 
might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  tacit  compensa- 
tion to' the  crown  for  its  abandonment  of  these  ..re- 
gular  extortions.  .  ,    •»„_ 
"Henry  VII.,  the  most  rapacious,  and  Henry 
VIII.,  the  most  despotic  of  English  monarchs,  did 
not    presume    to    violate  this   acknowledged   right 
The  first  who  had  again  recourse  to  this  means  of 
enhancing  the  revenue  was  Mary,  who   in  the  year 
15.17,  set  a  duty  upon  cloths  exported  beyond  seas 
and  afterwards  another  on  the  importation  of  French 
wines.     The  former  of  those  was  probably  defended 
bv  arguing,  that  there  was  already  a  duty  on  woo 
and  if  cloth,  which  was  wool  manufactured,  could 
there  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  revenue. 
The  merchants  however  did  not  acquiesce  in  this 
imposition,  and  as  soon  as  Eluale  h  s  ac- 
tve  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  English  go- 
tbei  petitioned  to  be  released  trom  this 
The  question  appears,  by  a  memorandum 
I  lrts,  to  hav*e  been  extra-judiciaUy  re- 
,  ^unless  it  were  rather  as  assist- 
privy-council  that  their  opinion  was  do- 
I  ,      entry  concludes  abruptly,  without 
, ...nation  of  the  judges.     Hut  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  if  any  such  had  1 n  given  ™f«ourof 
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by  the  statute  of  tonnage  and  poundage.*     Bates,  a 
Turkev  merchant,  having  refused  payment,   an  in- 
formation was  exhibited  against  him  in  the  Exche- 
quer.    Judgment  was   soon   given  for  the   crown. 
The  courts  of  justice,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
did  not  consist  of  men  conscientiously  impartial  be- 
tween  the  king  and  the  subject;  some  corrupt  with 
hope  of  promotion,  many  more  fearful  of  removal, 
or  awe-struck  by  the  frowns  of  power.  1  he  speeches 
of  Chief-baron  Fleming,  and  of  Baron  Clark,  the 
only   two  that    are  preserved  in   Lane's  Reports, 
contain  propositions  still  worse  than  their  decision, 
aud  wholly  subversive  of  all  liberty.       The  king 
power,'  it  was  said,  '  is  double-ordinary  and  abso- 
lute •  and  these  have  several  laws  and  ends,      that 
of  the  ordinary  is  for  the  profit  of  particular  sub- 
jects  exercised  in  ordinary  courts,  and  called  com- 
mon'law,  which  cannot  be  changed  in  substance 
without  parliament.     The  king's  absolute  power  a 
applied  to  no  particular  person's  benefit,  but  to  the 
General  safety ;  and  this  is  not  directed  by  the  rules 
of  common  law,   but  more   properly  termed  policy 
and  government,  varying  according  to  his   wisdom 
for  the  common  good;  and  all  things  done  within 
those  rules  are  lawful.     The  matter  in  question  is 
matter  of  state,  to  be  ruled  according  to  policy  by 
the  king's  extraordinary  power.     All  customs  (du- 
ties so  called)  are  the  effects  of  foreign  commerce  ; 
but  all  affairs  of  commerce  and  all  treaties  with  fo- 
reign nations  belong  to  the  king's  absolute  power; 
he  therefore  who  has  power  over  the  cause,  must 
have  it  also  over  the  effect.     The  sea-ports  are  the 
kind's  gates  which  he  may  open  and  shut  to  whom 
he  pleases.'  'The  ancient  customs  on  wine  and  wool 
are  assorted  to  have  originated  in  the  Icings  abso- 
lute  power,  and    no:  in   a   giant   of    parliament;  a 
noinl    whether  true  or  not,  of  no  great  importance, 
if  it  were  acknowledged,  that  many  statutes   had 
subsequently  controlled  this  prerogative.    But  these 
■udaes  impugned  the  authority  of  statutes  derogatory 
totLiridol.    That  of  45  Edward  III.,  cap.  4.  that 
no  new  imposition  should  be  laid  on  wool  or  leather, 
one  of  them  maintains,  did  not  bind  the  king  a  suc- 
cessors;  for  the  right  to  imposesuch  dul 
principal  part  of  the  crown  of  England     winch  the 
king  could  not  diminish.    They  extolled  the  kings 
grace  in  permitting  the  matter  to  be  argued,  com- 
menting at  the  Bame  tone  on   the  insolenci 
in  disputing  so  undeniable  a  claim.     Nor  could  any 
judges  be  more  peremptory  in  resisting  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  most  established  precedents,  than 
„ere  these  barons  of  King  James's  exchequer,  in 
giving  away  those  fundamental  liberties  in  which 
every  Englishman  was  inherited. 

■■The  immediate  consequence  ol  this  decision 
wasabookof  rates,  published  in  Jul,  1608,  under 
the  authoritj  of  the  great  seal  impotiM  baavj 
uutioa  ttpon  almost  all  merchandise.    But  the  judg- 
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new  light  by  sifting  the  legal  authorities,  and,  in 
stead  of  submitting  their  opinions  to  the  courts  of 
law,  which  were  in  truth  little  worthy  of  such  de. 
ference,  were  the  more  provoked  to  remonstrate 
against  the  novel  usurpation  those  servile  men  had 
endeavoured  to  prop  up.  Lawyers,  as  learned  pro- 
bably as  most  of  the  judges,  were  not  wanting  in 
their  ranks.  The  illegality  of  impositions  was  shown 
in  two  elaborate  speeches' by  Hakewill  and  Yelver- 
ton.  And  the  country  gentlemen,  who,  though  less 
deeply  versed  in  precedents,  had  too  good  sense 
not  to  discern  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  levy 
taxes  on  their  lands,  were  delighted  to  find  that 
there  had  been  an  old  English  constitution  not  yet 
abrogated,  which  would  bear  them  out  in  their  op- 
position. When  the  king  therefore  had  intimated 
by  a  message,  and  afterwards  in  a  speech,  his  com- 
mand not  to  enter  on  the  subject,  couched  in  that 
arrogant  tone  of  despotism  which  this  absurd  prince 
affected,  they  presented  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  this  inhibition;  claiming  'as  an  ancient, 
general,  and  undoubted  right  of  parliament  to  de- 
bate freely  all  matters  which  do  properly  concern 
the  subject ;  which  freedom  of  debate  being  once 
foreclosed,  the  essence  of  the  liberty  of  parliament 
is  withal  dissolved.  For  the  judgment  given  by  the 
exchequer,  they  take  not  on  them  to  review  it,  but 
desire  to  know  the  reasons  whereon  it  was  grounded  ; 
especially  as  it  was  generally  apprehended  that  the 
reasons  of  that  judgment  extended  much  further,  even 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  this  king- 
dom, and  of  the  subjects'  right  of  property  in  their 
lands  and  goods.'  'The  policy  and  constitution  of 
this  your  kingdom,' they  say,  '  appropriates  unto  the 
kings  of  this  realm,  with  the  assent  of  the  parlia- 
ment, as  well  the  sovereign  power  of  making  laws, 
as  that  of  taxing,  or  imposing  upon  the  subjects' 
goods  or  merchandises,  as  may  not,  without  their 
consents,  be  altered  or  changed.  This  is  the  cause 
that  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  as  they  ever  showed 
themselves  faithful  and  loving  to  their  kings,  and 
ready  to  aid  them,  in  all  their  just  occasions,  with 
voluntary  contributions;  so  have  they  been  ever 
careful  to  preserve  their  own  liberties  and  rights, 
when  any  thing  hath  been  done  to  prejudice  or  im- 
peach the  same.  And  therefore  when  their  princes, 
occasioned  either  by  their  wars,  or  their  over-great 
bounty,  or  by  any  other  necessity,  have  without 
consent  of  parliament  set  impositions,  either  within 
the  land,  or  upon  commodities,  either  exported  or 
imported  by  the  merchants,  they  have,  in  open  par- 
liament, complained  of  it,  in  that  it  was  dune  with- 
out their  consents  :  and  thereupon  never  failed  to 
obtain  a  speedy  and  full  redress,  without  any  claim 
made  by  the  kings,  of  any  power  or  prerogative  in 
that  point.  And  though  the  law  of  property  be 
original,  and  carefully  preserved  by  the  common 
laws  of  this  realm,  which  arc  as  ancient  as  the 
kingdom  itself;  yet  these  famous  kings,  fur  the  bet- 
ter contentment,  and  assurance  of  tin  ir  loving  sub- 
jects, agreed,  that  this  old  fundamental  righl  should 
be  further  declared  and  established  by  ad  oi  parlia 
ment.  Wherein  n  is  provided,  that  no  Buch  charges 
should  ever  Ik*  laid  apon  the  people,  without  their 
common  consent,  as  may  appear  by  sundry  records 
of  former  times.  We,  therefore,  your  majesty's 
must  humble  commons  ;i  ■■  -i.il.l.'.l  in  parliament, 
following  the  example  of  this  worth}  ca  e  of  our 
ancestors,  and  out  of  a  duty  of  those  foi  whom  we 
serve,  finding,  thai  your  majesty,  without  advice  or 
consent  of  parliament,  bath  lately,  in  time  of  peace, 
set  both  greater  impositions,  mid  far  more   mi   num- 


ber, than  any  your  noble  ancestors  did  ever  in  time 
of  war,  have,  with  all  humility,  presumed  to  present 
this  most  just  and  necessary  petition  unto  your  ma- 
jesty, that  all  impositions  set  without  the  assent  of 
parliament  may  be  quite  abolished  and  taken  away  ; 
and  that  your  majesty,  in  imitation  likewise  of 
your  noble  progenitors,  will  be  pleased,  that  a  law 
be  made  during  this  session  of  parliament,  to  de- 
clare that  all  impositions  set,  or  to  be  set  upon  your 
people,  their  goods  or  merchandises,  save  only  by 
common  consent  in  parliament,  are,  and  shall  be 
void.'  They  proceeded  accordingly,  after  a  pretty 
long  time  occupied  in  searching  for  precedents,  to 
pass  a  bill  taking  away  impositions ;  which,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  did  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  upper  house." 

In  another  address  to  the  king,  they  objected  to 
the  practice  of  borrowing  upon  privy  seals,  and  de- 
sired, that  the  subjects  should  not  be  forced  to  lend 
money  to  his  majesty,  nor  give  a  reason  for  their 
refusal.  Some  murmurs  likewise  were  thrown  ouL 
in  the  house  against  a  new  monopoly  of  the  licence 
of  wines.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  forced  loans 
and  monopolies  were  established  on  many  and  an- 
cient as  well  as  recent  precedents;  though  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  all  the  principles  of  a  free 
government. 

The  house  likewise  discovered  some  discontent 
against  the  king's  proclamations.  James  told  them, 
"  That  though  he  well  knew,  by  the  constitution 
and  policy  of  the  kingdom,  that  proclamations  were 
not  of  equal  force  with  laws;  yet  he  thought  it  a 
duty  incumbent  on  him,  and  a  power  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  crown,  to  restrain  and  prevent  such 
mischiefs  and  inconveniencies  as  he  saw  growing  on 
the  state,  against  which  no  certain  law  was  extant, 
and  which  might  tend  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
subject,  if  there  should  be  no  remedy  provided  (ill 
the  meeting  of  a  parliament.  And  this  prerogative," 
he  adds,  "  our  progenitors  have,  in  all  times,  used 
and  enjoyed."  The  intervals  between  sessions,  we 
may  observe,  were  frequently  so  long,  as  to  render 
it  necessary  for  a  prince  to  interpose  by  his  prero- 
gative. The  legality  of  this  exertion  was  established 
by  uniform  and  undisputed  practice;  and  was  even 
acknowledged  by  lawyers,  who  made,  however,  this 
difference  between  laws  and  proclamations,  that  the 
authority  of  the  former  was  perpetual,  that  of  the 
latter  expired  with  the  sovereign  who  emitted  them. 
But  what  the  authority  could  be,  which  bound  the 
subject,  yet  was  different  from  the  authority  of  laws, 
and  inferior  to  it,  seems  inexplicable  by  any  maxims 
of  reason  or  politics:  and  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  inaccurate  the 
English  constitution  was,  before  the  parliament  was 
enabled,  by  continued  acquisitions  or  encroachments, 
to  establish  it  on  fixed  prim  iples  of  liberty. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  reformation,  thai  ex 
tensive  brain  h  of  power,  which  regards  ecclesiastical 
matters,  being  then  without  an  owner,  Beemed  to 
belong  to  the  first  occupant;  and  Henry  VIII. 
failed  not  immediately  to  seize  it.  and  to  exert  it 
even  to  the  utmost  degree  of  tyranny.  The  posse 
Bion  of  it. was  continued  with  Edward;  ami  reco- 
vered   by    Elizabeth;    and    that    ambitious    princess 

was  so  remarkably  jealous  of  tins  flower  of  her 
crown,  thai  she  severely  reprimanded  the  parlia- 
ment, if  they  ever  presumed  to  intermeddle  in  these 

matter  ;  and  thej  wore  so  overawed  by  her  autho 
rity,  as  to  submit,  and  to  ask  pardon  on  theBQ  occa- 
sion But  . fame's  parlianv  at  wen  much  less 
obsequious.     They  ventured  to  tifl   up  their  eyes. 
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and  to  consider  this  prerogative.  They  there  saw 
a  large  province  of  government,  possessed  by  the 
king  alone,  scarcely  ever  communicated  with  the 
parliament.  They  were  sensible  that  this  province 
admitted  not  of  any  exact  boundary  or  circumscrip- 
tion. They  had  felt  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  in 
former  ages,  under  pretence  of  religion,  was  gradu- 
ailv  making  advances  to  usurp  the  whole  civil 
power.  They  dreaded  still  more  dangerous  conse- 
quences from  the  claims  of  their  own  sovereign, 
..ho  resided  among  them,  and  who,  in  many  other 
icspects,  possessed  such  unlimited  authority.  They 
therefore  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  circum- 
scribe this  branch  of  prerogative  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  preceding  session,  they  passed  a  bill  against 
the  establishment  of  any  ecclesiastical  canons  with- 
out consent  of  parliament.  But  the  house  of  lords, 
as  is  usual,  defended  the  barriers  of  the  throne_,  and 
rejected  the  bill. 

In  this  session,  the  commons,  after  passing  anew 
the  same  bill,  made  remonstrances  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  High  commission-court.  It  re- 
quired no  great  penetration  to  see  the  extreme  dan- 
ger to  liberty,  arising  in  a  regal  government,  from 
such  large  discretionary  powers  as  were  exercised 
by  that  court.  But  James  refused  compliance  with 
the  application  of  the  commons.  He  was  probably 
sensible  that,  besides  the  diminution  of  his  autho- 
rity, many  inconveniencies  must  necessarily  result 
from  the  abolishing  of  all  discretionary  power  in 
every  magistrate  ;  and  that  the  laws,  were  they 
ever  so  carefully  framed  and  digested,  could  not 
possibly  provide  against  every  contingency ;  much 
less,  where  they  had  not,  as  yet,  attained  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracv  and  refinement 

But  the  business  which  chiefly  occupied  the  com- 
mons during  this  session,  was  the  abolition  of  ward- 
ships and  purveyance ;  prerogatives  which  had  been 
more  or  less  touched  on.  every  session,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  James.  In  this  affair,  the  i  ommons 
employed  the  proper  means,  which  might  entitle 
tli.  m  t"  success  :  they  offered  the  king  a  settled  re- 
venue as  an  equivalent  for  the  powers  which  he 
should  part  with;  and  the  king  was  willing  to 
hearken  to  terms.  After  much  dispute,  he  agreed 
erogatives  for  two  hundred  thou- 
■and  pounds  a-year,  which  they  agreed  to  confei 
up. ,:,  turn.  And  ip. 'hing  remained,  towards  closing 
■  hi,  but  that  the  commons  should  deter 
mine  ih"  funds  by  which  this  sum  should  bi  levie  I. 

■   ,,,  v.  nm I'a  Memorials,  the  reason  as. 
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cation."  If  the  commons  really  voted  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  more  on  account  of  this 
pleasant  conceit  of  the  king  and  the  treasurer,  it  was 
certainly  the  best  paid  wit,  for  its  goodness,  that 
er  was  in  the  world.  This  session  was  too  far 
advanced  to  bring  so  difficult  a  matter  to  a  full  con 
elusion  ;  and  though  the  parliament  met  again,  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  resumed  the  ques- 
tion, they  were  never  able  to  terminate  an  affair, 
upon  which  they  seemed  so  intent.  The  journals  of 
that  session  are  lost;  and,  as  the  historians  of  this 
reign  are  very  negligent  in  relating  parliamentary 
affairs,  of  whose  importance  they  were  not  suffici- 
ently apprised,  we  know  not  exactly  the  reason  of 
this  failure.  It  only  appears,  that  the  king  was  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  soon  after  dissolved  it.  This  was  his  first 
parliament,  and  it  sat  near  seven  years. 

Amidst  all  these  attacks,  some  more,  some  less 
violent,  on  royal  prerogative,  the  king  displayed,  as 
openly  as  ever,  all  his  exalted  notions  of  monarchy 
and  the  authority  of  princes.  Eveu  in  a  speech  to 
the  parliament,  where  he  begged  for  supply,  and 
where  he  should  naturally  have  used  every  art  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  that  assembly,  he  expressed 
himself  in  these  terms: — "  I  conclude,  then,  the 
point  touching  the  power  of  kings,  with  this  axiom 
of  divinity,  that,  as  to  dispute  '  what  Cod  may  do,' 
is  blasphemy,  but  '  what  God  wills,'  that  divines  may 
lawfully  and  do  ordinarily  dispute  and  discuss ;  so 
it  is  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  king  may 
do  in  the  height  of  his  power.  But  just  kings  will 
ever  be  willing  to  declare  what  they  will  do  if  they 
will  not  incur  the  curse  of  God.  I  will  not  be  con- 
tent,  that  my  power  be  disputed  upon  ;  but  I  shall 
ever  be  willing  to  make  the  reason  appear  of  my 
doings,  and  rule  my  actions  according  to  '  my '  laws.'" 
Notwithstanding  tin-  great  extent  of  prerogative  in 
that  age,  these  expressions  would  probably  give 
some  offence.  But  we  may  observe,  that,  as  the 
kiug's  despotism  was  more  speculative  than  practi- 
cal, so  the  independency  of  the  commons  was,  at 
this  time,  the  reverse;  and  though  strongly  sup- 
ported by  their  present  situation,  as  well  as  disposi- 
tion, was  ton  nc\>  arid  recent  to  be  as  yet  founded 
on  systematical  principles  and  opinions. 

As  Hume  very  slightly,  in  a  note,  alludes  to  the 
growing  doctrines  of  the  king's  absolute  power,  we 
select  the  following  notice  from  llallani'. — 

•■  An  opportunity  was  soon  given  to  those  who  dis- 
like! ih,.  civilians, 'that  is.  not  only  to  the  common 
lawyers,  but  to  all  the  patriots  ami  puritans  in  Eng- 
land, by  an  imprudent  publication  of  a  Doctor 
Cowell.     Tins  man,  111   a   law   dii  1 

i,,  Bancroft,  bad  thought  tit  to  inset  1 

tenour  conformable  to  the  new  creel   ..I    the   knit's 

,'   olu r  arbitrary  power.    Under  the  title  King, 

,  |    .  mid     -ii,.   is  abovi    thi    law  by   his  absolute 

a    ...    1     .,.,,1  thi  U  [h  tot  the  better   ami    equal    course 

in  making  laws  In-  do  admit  the  three  estates  unto 

.  ,.|  this  in  divers  learned  men's  opini s 

not  1  dm  but  of  hi-,  own  benignity,  or  by 

.    1 made  open  oath  .0   the  imp- 


m    th,    to.   of  the   ol  h. tatton.     And  though  al   his  coronal  on 

i>d   ho  take  a ith  not  to  alter  the  laws  .0   the  land, 

nm  ol  th.    yet    th      oath  notw.th.tand.ng,   he  may  altar  0, 

P»nd-anj  particular  la»  that: moth  hurtful  to 

h"  kin™.     Ud  in/tr.aUng  0, P.rUa 

,    -is  as 
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thtt  is,  the  positive  laws  of  his  kingdom,  or  else 
that  he  is  not  an  absolute  king.  And  therefore 
though  it  be  a  merciful  policy  and  also  a  politic 
mercy,  not  alterable  without  great  peril,  to  make 
laws  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  realm,  because  so 
no  part  shall  have  cause  to  complain  of  a  par- 
tiality, yet  simply  to  bind  the  prince  to  or  by  these 
laivs  were  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  an  absolute  mouarchy.'  It  is  said,  again,  under 
the  title  Prerogative,  that  ;  the  king,  by  the  cus- 
tom of  this  kingdom,  makcth  no  laws  without  the 
consent  of  the  three  estates,  though  he  may  quash 
any  law  concluded  of  by  them ;'  aod  that  he  '  holds 
tt  incontrolable,  that  the  king  of  England  is  an  ab- 
lute  king.' 

"  Such  monstrous  positions  from  the  mouth  of  a 
man  of  learning  and  conspicuous  in  his  profession, 
who  was  surmised  to  have  been  instigated  as  well 
as  patronized  by  the  archbishop,  and  of  whose  book 
the  kin,;  was  reported  to  have  spoken  in  terms  of 
eulogy,  gave  very  just  scandal  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons. They  solicited  and  obtained  a  conference 
wuh  the  lords,  which  the  attorney-general,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  managed  on  the  part  of  the  lower 
hnuse ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  adroitness  and 
pliancy.  James  now  discovered  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  this  too  unguarded  advocate  of  pre- 
rogative ;  Cowell's  book  was  suppressed  by  procla- 
mation, for  which  the  commons  returned  thanks, 
witli  great  joy  at  their  victory." 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  a  memorable 
event,  which  gave  great  alarm  and  concern  in  Eng- 
land; the  murder  of  the  French  monarch  by  the 
poniard  of  the  fanatical  Havaillac.  With  his  death, 
the  glory  of  the  French  monarchy  suffered  an  eclipse 
for  some  years  ;  and  as  that  kingdom  fell  under  an 
administration  weak  and  bigoted,  factious  and  dis- 
orderly, the  Austrian  greatness  began  anew  to  ap- 
pear formidable  to  Europe.  In  England,  the  an- 
tipathy to  the  catholics  revived  a  little  upon  this 
tragical  event;  and  some  of  the  laws,  which  had 
formerly  been  enacted,  in  order  to  keep  these  reli- 
gionists in  awe,  began  now  to  be  executed  with 
great  rigour  and  severity. 

Though  James's  timidity  and  insolence  fixed  him, 
during  most  of  his  reign,  in  a  very  prudent  inatten- 
tion to  foreign  affairs,  t In- r<*  happened,  this  year,  an 
event  in  Europe  of  such  mighty  consequence  as  to 
rouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  summon  up  all  his 
zeal  and  enterprise.  A  professor  of  divinity,  named 
Vorstius,  th<'  disciple  of  Arminius,  was  called  from 
a  German  to  a  Dutch  university;  and  as  lie  differed 
from  in  Britannic  majesty  in  some  nice  questions 
concerning  the  intimate  essence  and  secrel  decrei 
of  God,  lie  was  considered  .is  a  dangerous  rival  in 
scholastic  fame,  and  was,  at  last,  obliged  to  yield  to 
tt  !'  'I'M  of  that  royal  doctor,  whose  syllogisms 
he  might  have  refuted  or  eluded.  If  vigour  was 
wanting  in  other  incidents  of  James's  reign,  here 
be  behaved  even  with  haughtiness  and  insolence; 
and  the  States  were  obliged,  after  several  remon- 
strances, to  deprive  Vorstius  of  his  chair,  and  to 
banish  him  thoir  dominions.  The  king  carried  no 
further  Ins  animosity  against  tin!  professor  ;  though 
lie  had  very  uharitabl)  hinted  to  the  States,  "Thai, 
■I-  to  the  burning  ol  Vorstius  for  his  blasphemies 
and  atheism,  he  iefl  them  to  their  own  Christian 
wisdom;  biii  surely   never   heretic  better  deserved 

lie'    llnnr'.."  !l    1   ,    In    In-    innai  fed,    thai     -it     tills     pe- 

riod, all  over  Europe,  except  in  I  Lolland  alone, 
the  practice  of  burning  heretics  still  prevailea, 
even   iu  prote  Unt  countriBSj   and   instances  were 


not    wanting    in   England    duiing    the    reign    of 
James. 

To  consider  James  in  a  more  advantageous  light, 
we  must  take  a  view  of  him  as  the  legislator  of  Ire- 
land; aud  most  of  the  institutions,  which  he  had 
framed  for  civilizing  that  kingdom,  being  finished 
about  this  period,  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to 
give  some  account  of  them.  He  frequently  boasts 
of  the  management  of  Ireland  as  his  master-piece; 
and  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  vanity, 
in  this  particular,  was  not  altogether  without 
foundation. 

After  the  subjection  of  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  the 
more  difficult  task  still  remained  ;  to  civilize  the  in- 
habitants, to  reconcile  them  to  laws  and  industry, 
and  to  render  their  subjection  durable  and  useful 
to  the  crown  of  England.  James  proceeded  in  this 
work  by  a  steady,  regular,  and  well-concerted  plan  ; 
and  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  according  tu  Sir 
John  Davis,  he  made  greater  advances  towards  the 
reformation  of  that  kingdom,  than  had  been  made 
in  the  four  hundred  and  forty  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attempted. 

It  was  previously  necessary  to  abolish  the  Irish 
customs,  which  supplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  which 
were  calculated  to  keep  that  people  for  ever  in  a 
state  of  barbarism  and  disorder. 

By  the  Brehon  law  or  custom,  every  crime,  how 
ever  enormous,  was  punished,  not  with  death,  but 
by  a  fine  of  pecuniary  mulct,  which  was  levied  upon 
the  criminal.  Murder  itself,  as  among  all  the  an- 
cient  barbarous  nations,  was  atoned  for  in  this  man- 
ner; and  each  man,  according  to  his  rank,  had  a 
different  rate  or  value  affixed  to  him,  which  if  any 
one  were  willing  to  pay,  he  needed  not  fear  assas- 
sinating his  enemy.  This  rate  was  called  his  eric 
When  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  being  lord-de- 
puty, told  Maguire,  that  he  was  to  send  a  sheriff  into 
Fermanah,  which,  a  little  before,  had  been  made 
a  county,  and  subjected  to  the  English  law  ;  "  Your 
sheriff,"  said  Maguire,  "shall  be  welcome  to  me: 
but  let  me  know,  beforehand,  his  eric,  or  the  price 
of  his  head,  that,  if  my  people  cut  it  off,  I  may  levy 
the  money  upon  the  county."  As  for  oppression, 
extortion,  and  other  trespasses,  so  little  were  they 
regarded,  that  no  penalty  was  afiixed  to  them,  and 
no  redress  for  such  offences  could  ever  be  obtained. 
The  customs  of  "  Gavelkinde"  and  "  Tanistry  " 
were  attended  with  the  same  absurdity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  property.  The  land,  by  the  custom  of 
Gavelkinde,  was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  the 
sept  or  family,  both  bastard  and  legitimate:  and, 
alter  partition  made,  if  any  of  the  sept  died,  his 
portion  was  not  shared  out  auiung  his  suns;  but  the 
chieftain,  at  his  discretion,  made  a  new  partition  of 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  thai  1 1  pt,  and  gave  every 
one  his  share.  As  no  man,  I  rea  i  of  this  cus- 
tom, enjoyed  the  fixed  propertj  of  any  land;  i  i  ' 
build,  i"  plant,  tu  enclose,  to  cultivate,  to  improve 
would  have  been  so  much  Lost  Labour. 

The  chieftains  and  the  tanists,  though  drawn  from 
the  principal  Eamilic  .  were  u<  I  Eieredil  try,  but  were 

established  b\    election,  <ii-,  more  properly  Speaking, 

by  force  and  \  loli  ace       l  heir  authority  h 
bsolute ;   and,  notwithstanding  that  certain  lands 
rere  assigned  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit  resulted 
from  exactions,  dues,  assessments,  for  which  there 
no  fixed  law,  and  which  were  Levied 

Hence  arose  that  common  bye-word  among 
ili"  tri  ii.  "Thai  they  dwell  westward  of  the  Ian, 
which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the  Barrow:" 
meaning  the  country  where  the  English  inhabited, 
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and    which  extended  not   beyond  the  compass  of 
twenty  miles,  lying  in  the  neighboinhood  of  Dublin. 

After  abolishing  these  Irish  customs,  and  substi- 
tuting English  law  in  their  place;  James  having 
taken  all  the  natives  under  his  protection,  and  de- 
clared them  free  citizens,  proceeded  to  govern  them 
by  a  regular  administration,  military  as  well  as  civil. 

A  small  army  was  maintained,  its  discipline  in- 
spected, and  its  pay  transmitted  from  England,  in 
order  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  preying  upon  the 
country,  as  had  been  usual  in  former  reigns.  When 
Odoghurtie  raised  an  insurrection,  a  reinforcement 
was  sent  over,  and  the  ilamcs  of  that  rebellion  were 
immediately  extinguished. 

All  minds  being  first  quieted  by  a  general  indem- 
nity; circuits  were  established,  justice  adminis- 
tered, oppression  banished,  and  crimes  and  disor- 
ders of  every  kind  severely  punished.  As  the 
Irish  had  been  universally  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
against  Elizabeth,  a  resignation  of  all  the  rights, 
which  had  been  formerly  granted  them  to  separate 
jurisdictions,  was  rigorously  exacted;  and  no  autho- 
rity, but  that  of  the  king  and  the  law,  was  permitted 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

a  resignation  of  all  private  estates  was  even  re- 
quired ;  and  when  they  were  restored,  the  proprie- 
tors received  them  under  such  conditions  as  might 
prevent,  for  the  future,  all  tyranny  and  oppression 
over  the  common  people.  The  value  of  the  dues, 
which  the  nobles  usually  claimed  from  their  vassals, 
was  estimated  at  u  fixed  sum,  and  all  further  arbi- 
trary exactions  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 

The  whole  province  of  Lister  having  fallen  to  the 
crown  by  the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was 
established  in  London,  for  plautiug  new  colonies  in 
that  fertile  country  :  the  property  was  divided  into 
moderate  shares,  the  largest  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  acres:  tenants  were  brought  over  from 
and  Scotland:  the  Irish  were  removed 
from  the  lulls  and  fastnesses,  and  settled  in  the 
open  country  :  husbandry  and  the  arts  were  taught 
them  :  a  fixed  habitation  secured :  plunder  and  rob- 
bery punished:  and,  by  these  means,  Lister,  from 
being  the  most  wild  and  disorderly  province  of  all 
Ireland,  soon  became  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
civilized. 

A  Laudable  act  of  justice  was,   about   this  time, 
executed  in  England  upon  Lord  Sanquhir,  a  Scot* 
■  .  .in,  who  had  been  guilt)  of  the  basi    a 
11  of  Turner,  a  fencing-master.     The  En- 
glish nation,  who  were  gem  rail     dis   l1 

were  enraged  at  this  crime,  equallj  mean 
id  them,   bj    pre 
ferring  the  lovei  it)  of  law  i"  the  intercession  of  the 
.  family  of  the  criminal, 
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ordinary.  He  had  not  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  he  already  possessed  more  dignity  in  his  beha- 
viour, and  commanded  more  respect,  than  his  father, 
with  all  his  age,  learning,  and  experience.  Neither 
his  high  fortune,  nor  his  youth,  had  seduced  him 
into  any  irregular  pleasures  :  business  and  ambition 
seem  to  have  been  his  sole  passion.  His  incli- 
nations as  well  as  exercises  were  martial.  The 
Flench  ambassador  taking  leave  of  him,  and  asking 
his  commands  for  France,  found  him  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  the  pike :  "  Tell  your  king,"  said 
he,  "  in  what  occupation  you  left  me  engaged,"*  He 
had  conceived  great  affection  and  esteem  for  the 
brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  was  his  saying, 
"  Sure  no  king  but  my  father  would  keep  such  a 
bird  in  a  cage."  He  seems  indeed  to  have  nourished 
too  violent  a  contempt  for  the  king  on  account  of 
his  pedantry  and  pusillanimity  ;  and  by  that  means 
struck  in  with  the  restless  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
English  nation.  Hail  he  lived,  he  had  probably 
promoted  the  glory,  perhaps  not  the  felicity  of  his 
people.  The  unhappy  prepossession,  which  men 
commonly  entertain  in  favour  of  ambition,  courage, 
enterprise,  and  other  warlike  virtues,  engages  ge- 
nerous natures,  v. ho  always  love  fame,  into  such 
pursuits  as  destroy  their  own  peace,  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Violent  reports  were  propagated,  as  if  Henry  had 
been  carried  off  by  poison  ;  but  the  physicians,  on 
opening  his  body,  found  no  symptoms  to  confirm 
such  an  opinion.  The  bold  and  criminal  malignity 
of  men's  tongues  and  pens  spared  nut  even  the  king 
on  the  occasion.  But  that  prince's  character  seems 
rather  to  have  failed  in  the  extreme  of  facility  and 
humanity,  than  in  that  of  cruelty  and  violence.  1  lis 
indulgence  to  Henry  was  great,  and  perhaps  impru- 
dent, by  giving  him  a  large  and  independent  settle- 
ment, even  in  so  early  youth. 

llallam,  in  alluding  to  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances, says,  "  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis's  Memoir 
of  Prince  Henry,  reprinted  in  the  Somers  Tracts, 
and  of  which  sufficient  extracts  may  be  found  in 
Birch's  life,  contains  a  remarkably  minute  detail  of 
all  the  symptoms  attending  the  prince's  illness, 
which  was  on  epidemic  t y \ ■  1 1 u s  fever.  The  report  >*( 
Ins  physicians  after  dissection,  may  also  he  read  m 
many  hooks.  Nature  might  possibly  have  overcome 
the  disorder,  if  an  empirical  doctor  had  nut  insisted 
on  continually  bleeding  him.  lie  had  no  other 
murderer.  We  need  aol  even  have  recourse  to 
Hume's  acute  ami  decisive  remark  that,  if  Somerset 
had  been  so  experienced  in  tins  trade,  he  would  nut 
have  spent  live  months  in  bungling  about  Over- 
bury's  death, 

"  Carte  says,  that  the  queen  charged  Somerset 
with  designing  to  poison  her,  Prince  Charles,  and 
iii..  ol  '  i"i  palatine,  iu  order  to  many  the  electress 
i  ,  Lord  Suffolk's  son.     Hut  this  is  too  extras  agent, 

whatever  Anne  might  have   thrown    out    iu    passion 

against  a  favourite  she  hated.  On  Henry's  death, 
the  lirst  suspicion  foil  of  course  on  the  papists, 
Burnot  doubts  whether  bis  aversion  to  popen  did 
i  hasten  bii  death.  Ami  there  is  a  remarkable 
b  tier  from  Sir  Robert  Naunton  to  Winwood,  which 

shows  thai  suspicions  oi   i.     ii  ii  ogeucj   were 

.  hi.  ii  i i  ri  i  j  oarly.     Bui  the  pi   ilive  o\ idence 

wo  hive  .a  li is  di  bi  all jeoturo. 

"  It  is  i  ert.iiu  ili. ii  a  mi  iterj   hang  i  ovei   tins 

ii..  len  i"  Ins 

i.  nil  On  prlncfl  -  friendship    n usi  soon, 

.  .  in.  i  nuihorll)  In  England,  whi  n  ihs  t»">n  and 
.  Id inn..  • mum. 
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scandalous  tale  of  Overbury's  murder.  The  inso- 
lence and  menaces  of  Somerset  in  the  Tower,  the 
shrinking  apprehensions  of  him  which  the  king 
could  not  conceal,  the  pains  taken  by  Bacon  to  pre- 
vent his  becoming  desperate,  and,  as  I  suspect,  to 
mislead  the  hearers  by  throwing  them  on  a  wrong 
scent  are  very  remarkable  circumstances  to  which, 
after'a  good  deal  of  attention,  I  can  discover  no 
probable  clue.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  was  master 
of  some  secret,  which  it  would  have  highly  preju- 
diced the  king's  honour  to  divulge. 

"  The  circumstances  to  which  I  allude  are  well 
known  to  the  curious  in  English  history,  and  might 
furnish  materials  for  a  separate  dissertation,  had  1 
leisure  to  stray  in  these  by-paths.  Hume  has  treated 
them  as  quite  unimportant,  and  Carte,  with  his 
usual  honestv,  has  never  alluded  to  them.  Ihose 
who  read  carefully  the  new  edition  ot  the  State 
Trials  and  various  passages  in  Lord  Bacon's  Let- 
ters, may  form  for  themselves  the  best  judgment 
they  can.  A  few  conclusions  may  perhaps  be  laid 
down  as  established.  1.  That  Overbury's  death  was 
occasioned,  not  merely  by  Lady  Somerset's  revenge, 
but  by  his  possessionof  important  secrets,  which  in  his 
passion  hehadthreatenedSomersetto  divulge:  2.That 
Somerset  conceived  himself  to  have  a  hold  over  the 
king  by  the  possession  of  the  same  or  some  othe 
secrets,  and  used  indirect  threats  of  revealing  them  : 

3.  That  the  king  was  in  the  utmost  terror  at  hear- 
in"  of  these  measures;  as  is  proved  by  a  passage  in 
Weldon'a  Memoirs,  which,  after  being  long  ascribed 
to  his  libellous  spirit,  has  lately  received  the  most 
entire  confirmation  by  some  letters  from  More,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  published  in  the  Archamlogia : 

4.  That  Bacon  was  in  the  king's  confidence,  and 
employed  by  him  so  to  manage  Somerset's  trial,  as  to 
prevent  him  from  making  any  imprudent  disclosure, 
or  the  judges  from  getting  any  insight  into  tnat 
which  it  was  not  meant  to  reveal.  See  particularly 
a  passage  in  his  letter  to  Coke,  vol.  ii.  511,  begin- 
ning '  This  crime  was  second  to  none  but  the  pow- 
der-plot.' 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  in  any 
manner  as  to  this  mystery.  Prince  Henry's  death, 
as  I  have  observed,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  nor  does 
a  different  solution,  hinted  by  Harris  and  others, 
and  which  may  have  suggested  itself  to  the  reader, 
appear  probable  to  my  judgment  on  weighing  the 
whole  case.  Overbury  was  an  ambitious  unprin- 
cipled man;  and  it  seems  more  likely  than  any 
thing  else,  that  James  had  listened  too  mm  h  to 
lome  criminal  suggestion  from  him  and  Somerset; 
but  of  what  nature  I  cannot  pretend  even  to  conjec- 
ture ;  and  that  through  apprehension  of  this  being 
disclosed,  he  had  pusillanimously  acquiesced  in  the- 
se heme  of  Overbury's  murder. 

•'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  mentioned  by  Burnet 
and  perhaps  little  believed,  but  which,  like  tin 
former,  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  documents 
printed  ill  the  Archaiologia,  that  James  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  while  dissatisfied  with  Bucking 
ham,  privately  renewed  his  correspondence  with 
Somerset,  on  whom  he  bestowed  at  the  same  tune  a 
(nil  pardon,  and  seems  to  have  given  him  hopes  of 
being  restored  to  his  former  favour.  A  memorial 
drftTfn  "i'  by  Somerset,  evidently  at  the  king's  com- 
mand, andmosl  probably  after  the  clandestine  in- 
terview reported  by  Burnet,  contains  strong  charges 
against  Buckingham.  But  no  consequences  re. 
lulted  from  this;  James  was  either  reconciled  to 
I,,,  (avourite  before  his  death,  or  felt  himself 
too  old  for  a  struggle.     Somerset  .seems  to   have 


tampered  a  little  with  the  popular  party  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  reign.  A  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  in  1625,  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  145,  praises  him 
comparativelv  at  least  with  his  successor  m  royal 
favour  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  against  whom  in- 
formations were  brought  in  the  Star-chamber  lor 
dispersing  Sir  Robert  Dudley's  famous  proposal  for 
bridling  the  impertinences  of  parliament.  The  pa- 
triots however  of  that  age  had  too  much  sense  to 
encumber  themselves  with  an  ally  equally  unser- 
viceable and  infamous.  There  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  Somerset's  guilt  as  to  the  murder,  though 
some  have  thought  the  evidence  insufficient :  he  does 
not  deuv  it  in  his  remarkable  letter  to  James,  request- 
ing, or' rather  demanding,  mercy,  printed  in  the 
Cabala  and  in  Bacon's  Works." 

Liugard  explains  the  cause  of  dissension  between 
the  prmce  and  James  in  the  following  manner  :— 
"  James  looked  on  him  with  feelings  of  jealousy, 
and  even  of  awe ;  and  the  young  prince,  faithful  to 
the  lessons  which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
his  mother,  openly  ridiculed  the  foibles  of  his  father, 
and  boasted  of  the  conduct  which  he  would  pursue, 
when  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  the 
dreams  of  fancy  he  was  already  another  Henry  the 
Fifth,  and  the  conqueror  of  his  hereditary  kingdom 
of  France.  To  those  who  were  discontented  with 
the  father,  the  abilities  and  the  virtues  of  the  son 
became  the  theme  of  the  most  hyperbolical  praise  : 
the  zealots  looked  on  him  as  the  destined  reformer 
of  the  English  church;  some  could  even  point  out 
the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  which  reserved  for 
him  the  glorious  task  of  expelling  anti-chnst  from 
the  papal  chair.  With  the  several  matches  prepared 
for  him  by  his  father,  it  were  idle  to  detain  the 
reader  ;  his  marriage,  as  well  as  his  temporary  and 
spiritual  conquests,  was  anticipated  by  an  untimely 
death,  which  some  writers  have  attributed  to  poison, 
some  to  debauchery,  and  others,  with  greater  pro- 
bability, to  his  own  turbulence  and  obstinacy.  In 
the  pursuit  of  amusement  he  disregarded  all  advice. 
He  was  accustomed  to  bathe  for  a  long  time  toge- 
ther after  supper,  to  expose  himself  to  the  most 
stormy  weather,  and  to  take  violent  exercise  during 
the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  In  the  spring  of  1612, 
a  considerable  change  was  remarked  both  in  his 
appearance  and  temper :  he  spent  the  month  ot 
September  in  the  country  in  his  usual  manner, 
hunting,  feasting,  and  playing  at  balloon  and  tennis; 
and  on  his  return  to  Richmond,  found  himself  so  ill 
that  the  court-physicians  were  consulted.  His  indis- 
position, however,  increased  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  he  expired,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  in  their  conjectures  did  not  spare  even  the 
reputation  of  his  father.  From  the  journal  of  his 
sickness,  and  the  report  of  the  surgeons  who  opened 
the  body,  it  is  evident  that  he  died  of  a  malignant 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  with 
Frederick,  elector  palatine,  was  finished  .some  tune 
alter  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  served  to  dii  sipate 
the  grief  which  arose  on  that  melancholj  event. 
But  this  marriage,  though  celebrated  with  great  joy 
and  festivity,  proved  itself  an  unhappy  event  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  to  his  son-in-law,  and  had  ill  conse- 
quences on  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  both.  The 
elector,  trusting  to  so  great  an  alliance,  engaged 
in  enterprises  beyond  his  strength :  ami  the  king, 
,i, ,t  being  able  to  supporl  him  tn  Ins  distn  li  I 
entirely,  in  the  cud  nf  Ins  life,  «  bat  remained  of  the 
affections  and  esteem  of  his  own  subjects. 

i:,,  i  pi  during  sessions  «(  parliament,  the  history 
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of  this  reign  may  mere  properly  be  called  the  his- 
tory of  the  court  than  that  of  the  nation.     An   in- 
teresting object  had,   for  some  years,   engaged  the 
.i  tention  of  the  court:  it  was  a  favourite,  and  one 
beloved  by  James  with  so  profuse  and  unlimited  an 
-is  left  no  room  for  any  rival  or  competitor. 
About  the  end  of  the   year  16U9,  Robert  Carre,   a 
I  Kent;  years  of  age,  and  of  a  good  family 
ad,  arrived  in  Loudon,  after  having  passed 
some    time   in    his    travels.      All  his    natural    ac- 
complishments consisted  in  good  looks:  all  his  ac- 
quired abilities,   in  an   easy   air   and  graceful  de- 
meanour.    He  had  letters  of  recommendation  to  his 
couutrvman,   Lord    Hay ;    and   that  nobleman   no 
sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  him,  than   he  discovered 
talents  sufficient  to  entitle  him  immediately  to  make 
a  great  figure  in  the  government.     Apprized  of  the 
king's  passion  for  youth  and  beauty,   and  exterior 
appearance,  he  studied   how  matters  might  be  so 
managed  that   this    new  object   should   make   the 
strongest  impression  upon  him.     Without  mention- 
ing him  at  court,  he  assigned  him  the  office,  at  a 
match  at  tilting,  of  presenting  to  the  king  his  buck- 
ler aud  device  ;  and  hoped  that  he  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  monarch.     Fortune  proved  favour- 
is  design,  by  an  incident  which  bore  at  first 
a  contrary  aspect.     When  Carre  was  advancing  to 
execute  his  office,  his  unruly  horse  Hung  him  and 
leg  in  the   king's  presence.     James  ap- 
hiin  with  pity  aud  concern  :  love  and  affec- 
tion arose  on  the  sight  of  his  beauty  aud   tender 
years;  and  the  prince  ordered  him  immediately  to 
d   in  the  palace,   and  to  be  carefully  at- 
I  [e  himself,  after  the  tilting,  paid  him  a  visit 
lamber,  and  frequently  returned  during  his 
lent.     The  ignorance  and  simplicity  of.thc 
bed  the  conquest,  begun   by   his  exterio 
id  accomplishments.     Other  princes  hav 
been  fond  of  choosing  their  favourites  from  amon< 
tanl     oi   [heir  subjects,  and  have  n  posed 
-  -  on  them  with  the  more  unreserved  con- 

ind  affecti   a    I i  the  object   has   been 

i  oi  tin  n  bountj  lot   evi  rj   honour  and  ac- 

James  was  desirous  that  bis  favourite 

o  derive  from  him  all  his  sense,  experience, 

aud  knowledge.     Highly  conceited  of  los  own  wis- 

.  himself  with  tin-  fancy,  that  this 

.     and  insti  actions,  would, 

igesl  ministers,  and 

i  .ill  the  profound  mysteries  of  go. 

mo  .■!,:.  ii  In igh  a  value.    And  as 

,,i  en  ation   wa    '..■  n    perfectlj    bis  oh  q 

0  any  other,  I"  seems  to  lone  in 
unlimited  nd  i  ven  thai 

i lo     it.  ii   i  bildren,      I 

1  i ited    him    Vi  counl    Rochi  ter, 

i  '  lughl  I into  the  privy- 

iou!  I 

f  i    ...    bi   towed  "ii  him  thi     upn  •• 

cms. 

[i  lo  this  rapid  ud i confidence 

the  i  ichce  heapi  d  u;    ■     h    need] 

i  . .  .  i  n  bill 

ily  fi  nd 

keep  in  n  i I  m  i  bine  of  go. 

[  hand,  1      od 

;  i  .i 

I  Lhat  thel I  und  bi    pupil 11  cdu 

on  "i  ili"  lowi   i  ' 
mi  tongue  ;  and  th  il  the  n  in  ir<  b,  laj  ing 
.    took  il"-  bin  hit 

i  !•  'i  him  la  il"-  pi  ini  i) I 


During  the  intervals  of  this  noble  occupation,  affairs 
of  st. no  would  be  introduced:  and  the  stripling,  by 
the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired,  was  now  ena- 
bled to  repay  in  political,  what  he  bad  received  in 
grammatical,  instruction.  Such  scenes  aud  such 
incidents  are  the  more  ridiculous,  though  the  less 
odious,  as  the  passion  of  James  seems  not  to  have 
contained  in  it  any  thing  criminal  or  flagitious. 
History  charges  herself  willingly  with  a  relation  of 
the  great  crimes,  and  still  more  with  that  of  the 
great  virtues  of  mankind  ;  but  she  appears  to  fall 
from  her  dignity,  when  necessitated  to  dwell  on 
such  frivolous  events  aud  ignoble  personages. 

The  favourite  was  not,  at  first,  so  intoxicated  with 
advancement,  as  not  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  igno- 
rance and  inexperience.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  a  friend  ;  and  be  was  mure 
fortunate  in  his  choice,  than  is  usual  with  such 
pampered  minions.  In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  be 
mot  with  a  judicious  and  sincere  counsellor,  who, 
building  all  hopes  of  his  own  preferment  on  that  of 
the  young  favourite,  endeavoured  to  instil  into  him 
the  principles  of  prudence  aud  discretion.  Ily  zea- 
lously serving  every  body,  Carre  was  taught  to 
abate  the  envy  which  might  attend  his  sudden  ele- 
vation :  by  showing  a  preference  for  the  English, 
he  learned  to  escape  the  prejudices  which  prevailed 
against  his  country.  And  so  long  as  he  was  content 
to  be  ruled  by  Overbury's  friendly  counsels,  he  en- 
joyed, what  is  rare,  the  highest  favour  of  the  prince, 
without  being  hated  by  the  people. 

To  complete  the  measure  of  courtly  happiness, 
nought  was  wanting  but  a  kind  mistress;  and  where 
high  fortune  concurred  with  all  the  graces  of  youth 
and  beauty,  tins  circumstance  could  not  be  difficult 
to  attain.  But  it  was  here  that  the  favourite  mel 
with  that  rock  on  which  all  his  fortunes  were  wrecked. 
and  which  plunged  him  fur  ever  into  an  abyss  of 
infamy,  guilt,  and  misery. 

No  sooner  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of  F.ng 
1  ni  1  than  be  remembered  his  friendship  for  the 
unfortunate  families  of  Howard  and  Devereux,  who 
had  suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the  i  iu  e  i  :' 
Mary  and  to  his  own.  Having  restored  young  Essex 
to  his  blood  and  dignity,  and  conferred  the  tith  a  of 
Suffolk  ami  Northampton  on  two  brothers  of  the 
house  of  Norfolk,  he  sought  the  further  pleasure  of 
uniting  these  families  by  the  marriage  of  the  earl 
of  Essex  with  Ladj  Prances  Howard,  daughter  of 
Hi.-  earl  of  Suffolk.  She  was  only  thirteen,  be  toor- 
of  age  ;  and  it  was  though!  pi  opi  r,  ml 
both  should  attain  the  age  of  puberty,  that  be  should 
go  al  road  and  i  "  tne  time  in  los  travi  1-.  lie 
returned  into  England  after  foui  1 1  •  ab  em  e, 
ami  was  pleased  to  find  his  countess  in  tbe  full 
tustre  ,.i'  l"  mi  y,  and  p  ed  ol  tin-  love  and  ad- 

.1     III      1\  boll     i  '  ml.        io.l,     u  In  ii     Hi,      i  .u  I 

approached,  and  claimed  the  privileges  of  a   bus- 
id,  ii"  met  with  nothing  but  Bympl i  of  aversion 

and  disgust,  and  a  ll.it  refusal  of  any   further    liiiiil- 

iiaritii  He  applied  to  her  parents,  who  con- 
strained her  to  attend  him  into  the  country,  hut  she 
was  ii' :i  sullen  and  obstinate;  and  ill"  marriaga 
was  never  consummated  ;  disgusted  with  reiterated 

denial .  be  al  last  gave  on  i  the  pu and  sopa- 

.   ,  h  from  her.  them  i  i  irtfa  abandoned  her 

boi  "»  o  h  ill  and  discretion. 

Such  coldness  aud  aversion  in  Lady  r 

in  i  without  on  attai  bment  to  anothoi  obji  i  !      'I  be 

favourite  had  oponed  hii  '   bad  boen 

lul  in  making  imprei  1 1 n  tho  lender 

>  hi     ini.1,110  il    llnil, 
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bo  long  as  she  refused  the  embraces  of  Essex,  she 
never  could  be  deemed  his  wife,  and  that  a  separa- 
tion and  divorce  might  still  open  the  way  for  a  new 
marriage  with  her  beloved  Rochester.  Though  then- 
passion  was  so  violent,  and  their  opportunities  of 
intercourse  so  frequent,  that  they  had  already  m- 
dulged  themselves  in  all  the  gratifications  of  love,  they 
still' lamented  their  unhappy  fate,  while  the  union 
between  them  was  not  entire  and  indissoluble.  And 
the  lover,  as  well  as  his  mistress,  was  impatient,  till 
their  mutual  atdour  should  be  crowned  by  marriage. 
So  momentous  an  affair  could  not  be  concluded 
without  consultiog  Overburv,  with  whom  Rochester 
was  accustomed  to  share  all  his  secrets.  While  that 
faithful  friend  had  considered  his  patron's  attach- 
ment to  the  countess  of  Essex  merely  as  an  affair  of 
gallantry,  he  had  favoured  its  progress;  and  it  was 
partly  owing  to  the  ingenious  and  passionate  letters 
which  he  dictated,  that  Rochester  had  met  with 
such  success  in  his  addresses.  Like  an  experienced 
courtier,  he  thought  that  a  conquest  of  this  nature 
would  throw  a  lustre  on  the  young  favourite,  and 
would  tend  still  further  to  endear  him  to  James, 
who  was  charmed  to  hear  of  the  amours  of  his  cuurt, 
and  listened  with  attention  to  every  tale  of  gallantry. 
But  "i-cat  was  Overburv's  alarm,  when  Rochester 
mentioned  his  design  of  marrying  the  countess; 
ami  he  used  every  method  to  dissuade  his  friend  from 
i0  foolish  an  attempt.  He  represented  how  invidious, 
how  difficult  an  enterprise  to  procure  her  a  divorce 
Hon,  her  husband:  how  dangerous,  how  shameful, 
to  lake  into  his  own  bed  a  profligate  woman,  who, 
being  married  to  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  rank, 
had  not  scrupled  to  prostitute  her  character,  and  to 
bestow  favours  on  the  object  of  a  capricious  and 
mumentary  passion.  And,  in  the  zeal  of  friendship, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Rochester,  that  he 
would  -separate  himself  for  ever  from  him,  if  he 
could  so  far  forget  his  honour  and  his  interest  as  to 
prosecute  the  intended  marriage. 

Lingard  attributes,  and  apparently  very  justly, 
political  motives  for  Overbury's  repugnance  to  thf 
match.  Lady  Essex,  by  her  marriage  with  Roches 
ter,  would  put  an  end  to  the  feuds  between  her 
family  and  thai  favourite;  and  thus  Overbury's  con- 
sequence would  be  extinguished.  Lingard  designates 
Overbury,  as  "  the  pander  to  their  pleasures,"  and 
altogether  gives  a  very  different  character  of  him 
than  Hume;  who  has  .'..loured  the  whole  story  with 
a  false  style,  more  suited  to  a  romance  than  to  his- 
torical detail. 

Rochester  had  the  weakness  to  reveal  this  con- 
m  atio 0  totbecounte  s  of  Essex;  and  when  her 
rage  and  fury  broke  out  against  Overbury,  he  had 
..!  o  the  weakness  to  enter  into  her  vindictive  pro- 
jecl  and  to  swear  vengeance  against  his  friend, 
for  the  utmost  instance,  which  he  could  receive,  of 
his  faithful  friendship.  Some  contrivance  was  nc- 
cessary  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  Rochcs- 
l,.r  addressed  himself  to  the  king;  and  after  com- 
plaining, that  his  own  indulgence  to  Overbury  had 

bi     .11.  ii  in  him  a  degree  of  gance,   whii  h  was 

extremely  disagreeable,  he  procured  a  commission 
to  Russia;  which  he  represented  as 
11  retreat  for  Ins  friend,  both  profitable  and  honour- 
able. When  consulted  by  Overbury,  ho  earnestly 
,i  o.i .le.l  nun  from  accepting  this  oiler,  and  took 
on  himself  the  office  of  satisfying  the  king,  if  he 
should  be  anywise  displeased  with  the  refusal.  To 
the  king  again  he.  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Over-  . 
ouiv's  conduct,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  commit-  I 
ting  lino  to  the  Tower,  which  James  intended  as  a  | 


slight  punishment  for  his  disobedience.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  was  a  creature  of  Rochester  s, 
and  had  lately  been  put  into  the  office  for  this  very 
purpose  ■  he  confined  Overbury  so  strictly,  that  the 
unhappy  prisoner  was  debarred  the  sight  even  of 
his  nearest  relations ;  and  no  communication  ot  any 
kind  was  allowed  with  him,  during  near  six  months 
hich  he  lived  in  prison. 

Tins  obstacle  being  removed,  the  lovers  pursued 
their  purpose;  and  the  king  himself,  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  his  friendship  lor  the 
family  of  Essex,  entered  zealously  into  the  project 
Of  procuring  the  countess  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band Essex  also  embraced  the  opportunity  of  se- 
parating himself  from  a  bad  woman,  by  whom  he 
was  hated;  and  he  was  willing  to  favour  their  suc- 
cess by  any  honourable  expedient.  The  pretence 
for  a  divorce  was  his  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  conjugal 
duties-  and  he  confessed,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
countess,  he  was  conscious  of  such  an  infirmity, 
thouah  he  was  not  sensible  of  it  with  regard  to  any 
othe?  woman.  In  her  place  too,  it  is  said  a  youug 
virgin  was  substituted  under  a  mask,  to  undergo  a 
legal  inspection  by  a  jury  of  matrons.  After  such  a 
trial,  seconded  by  court-influence,  and  supported  by 
the  ridiculous  opinion  of  fascination  or  witchcraft, 
the  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  between 
the  earl  of  Essex  and  his  countess.  And,  to  crown 
the  scene,  the  king,  solicitous  lest  the  lady  should 
lose  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage,  bestowed  on  his 
min  ion' the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  countess  of  So- 
merset was  not  satisfied,  till  she  should  further  satiate 
her  revenge  on  Overburv  ;  and  she  engaged  her  hus- 
band, as  well  as  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, in  the  atrocious  design  of  taking  him  oft  secretly 
bv  poison.  Fruitless  attempts  were  reiterated  by 
weak  poisons ;  but,  at  last,  they  gave  him  one  so 
sudden  and  violent,  that  the  symptoms  were  appa- 
rent to  every  one  who  approached  him.  His  inter 
ment  was  hurried  on  with  the  greatest  precipitation  ; 
and,  though  a  strong  suspicion  immediately  pre- 
vailed  in  the  public,  the  full  proof  of  the  crime  was 
not  brought  to  light  till  some  years  after. 

The  fatal  catastrophe  of  Overbury  increased,  or 
oegot  the  suspicion,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
been  carried  off  by  poison,  given  him  by  Somerset. 
Men  considered  not,  that  the  contrary  inference 
was  much  juster.  If  Somerset  was  so  great  a  novice 
in  this  detestable  art,  that,  during  the  course  ot  live 
months,  a  man  who  was  his  prisoner,  and  attend  d 
by  none  but  his  emissaries,  could  not  be  dispati  neo 
but  in  so  bungling  a  manner;  how  could  it  be  ima- 
gined that  a  young  pnuce,  living  in  Ins  own  court 
surrounded  by  his  own  friends  and  domestics  coultt 
be  exposed  to  Somerset's  attempts,  and  be  taken  ofl 
by  so  subtle  a  poison,  if  such  a  one  exist  is  could 
elude  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  ? 
Theablesl  minister  that  James  ever  possessed, 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  dead  :  Suffolk,  a  man  oi 
slender  capacity,  ha.l  succeeded  him  in  Ins  office: 
and  It  was  now  his  task  to  supply,  from  an  exhausted 

treasury,  the  profusi if  James  and  of  bis  young 

ravourite.  The  title  of  baronet,  invented  by  Salis- 
bury, was  sold;  and  two  hundred  patents,  valued  at 
a  thousand  pounds  each,  of  that  species  of  knight- 
I i  wi  re  made  out,  but  onlv  ainetj-three  were  dis- 
posed of  for  the  first  six  vears:  each  rank  of  no- 
bility had  als..  Us  price  affixed  to  it.  Privy  seals 
were  circulated  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thou 
tand  pounds:  benevolences  were  exacted  to  the 
amount    of  fifty-two  thousand  pounds:    and   some 
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monopolies  of  nc  great  value  were  erected.  But  all 
these  expedients  proved  insufficient  to  supply  the 
King's  necessities;  even  though  he  began  to  enter 
into  some  schemes  for  retrenching  his  expenses. 
However  small  the  hopes  of  success,  a  new  parlia- 
ment must  be  summoned,  and  this  dangerous  expe- 
dient, for  such  James  always  considered  it,  once 
more  be  put  to  trial. 

When  the  commons  were  assembled,  they  disco- 
vered an  extraordinary  alarm,  on  account  of  the 
rumour  which  was  spread  abroad  concerning  "  un- 
dertakers." It  was  reported,  that  several  persons, 
attached  to  the  king,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  ; 
and  haviug  laid  a  regular  plan  for  the  new  elec- 
tions, had"  distributed  their  interest  all  over  Eng- 
land, and  had  undertaken  to  secure  a  majority  for 
the  court. 

Of  this  "  undertaking,"  Hallam  gives  the  follow- 
ing account: — 

•'  Bacon  submitted  to  the  king  that  there  were 
expedients  for  more  judiciously  managing  a  house 
of  commons,  than  Cecil,  upon  whom  he  was  too 
willing  to  throw  blame,  had  done  with  the  last; 
that  some  of  those  who  had  been  most  forward 
in  opposing  were  now  won  over;  such  as  Neville, 
Yelverton,  Hyde,  Crew,  Dudley  Uigges  ;  that  much 
might  be  done  by  forethought  towards  tilling  the 
house  with  well-affected  persons,  winning  or  blind- 
ing the  lawyers,  whom  he  calls  the  litera  vocales  of 
the  house,  and  drawing  the  chief  constituent  bodies 
of  the  assembly,  the  country  gentlemen,  the  mer- 
chants, the  courtiers,  to  act  for  the  king's  advan- 
tage; that  it  would  be  expedient  to  tender  volunta- 
rily certain  graces  and  modifications  of  the  kiug's 
prerogative,  such  as  might  with  smallest  injury 
be  conceded,  lest  they  should  be  first  demanded, 
and  in  order  to  save  more  important  points.  This 
advice  was  seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Neville,  an  am- 
bitious man,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  in  the 
queen's  tune  for  having  tampered  in  Essex's  con- 
spiracy, and  had  much  promoted  the  opposition  in 
the  lati  parliament,  but  was  now  seeking  the  post 
,i  secretar;  of  state.  He  advised  the  king  iu  a 
hi.  ensible  memorial,  to  consider  what  had  been 
demanded  and  wli  it  bad  been  promised  in  the  last 
session,  granting  the  more  reasonable  of  the  com- 
[uests,  and  performing  all  his  own  pro- 
mises; to  avoid  any  sj eh  likely  to  excite  irrita- 

rn  i  onhdent  of  the  parliament's I 

affections,  not  waiting  to  be  pressed  for  what  he 
meant  to  do.  Neville  ami  others,  who,  like  him, 
professed  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  commons, 
aud  to  facilitate  the  king's  dealings  with  them, 
were  called  '  undertakers.'  Tins  circumstance, 
like  several  others  in  the  present  reign,  is  curious, 
as  it  shows  the  rise  "i  a  systematic  parliamentary 
which  was  one  day  to  become  the  inam- 
spring  of  government 
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domanial  aud  fiscal  causes,  and  wherever  the  private 
interests  of  the  crown  stood  in  competition  with 
those  of  a  subject,  the  former  enjoyed  enormous 
and  superior  advantages,  whereof  what  is  strictly 
called  its  prerogative  was  principally  composed. 
The  terms  of  prescription  that  bound  other  men's 
right,  the  rules  of  pleading  and  procedure  established 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  did  not,  in  general, 
oblige  the  king.  It  was  not  by  doing  away  a  very 
few  of  these  invidious  and  oppressive  distinctions, 
that  the  crown  could  be  allowed  to  keep  on  foot 
still  more  momentous  abuses.  The  commons  of 
1614  accordingly  went  at  once  to  the  characteristic 
grievance  of  this  reign,  the  customs  at  the  out-ports. 
They  had  grown  so  confident  in  their  cause  by  ran- 
sacking ancient  records,  that  a  unanimous  vote 
passed  against  the  kiug's  right  of  imposition ;  not 
that  there  were  no  courtiers  iu  the  house,  but  the 
cry  was  too  obstreperous  to  be  withstood.*  They 
demanded  a  conference  on  the  subject  with  the 
lords,  who  preserved  a  kind  of  mediating  neutrality, 
throughout  this  reign.  In  the  course  of  their  de- 
bate, Neile,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  threw  out  some 
aspersion  on  the  commons.  They  were  immediately 
iu  a  name,  and  demanded  reparation.  This  Neyle 
was  a  man  of  indifferent  character,  and  very  unpo- 
pular from  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  earl  of 
Essex's  divorce,  and  fioiu  his  severity  towards  the 
puritans;  nor  did  the  bouse  fail  to  comment  upon 
all  his  faults  iu  their  debate.  He  had,  however,  the 
prudence  to  excuse  himself,  ('  with  many  tears,'  as 
the  Lords'  Journal  informs  us,)  denying  the  most 
offensive  words  imputed  to  him;  aud  the  affair  went 
no  further.  This  ill  humour  of  the  commons  dis 
concerted  those  who  had  relied  ou  the  undertakers. 
But  as  the  secret  of  these  men  had  not  been  kept, 
their  project  considerably  aggravated  the  prevailing 
discontent.  The  king  had  positively  denied  iu  his 
first  speech  that  there  were  any  such  undertakers; 
and  Bacon,  then  attorney-general,  laughed  at  tho 
chimerical  uotion,  that  private  men  should  under- 
take for  all  the  commons  of  England.  That  some 
persons  however  bad  obtained  that  name  at  court, 
and  held  out  such  promises,  is  at  present  out  of 
doubt ;  and  indeed  the  king,  forgetful  of  his  former 
denial,  afterwards  expressly  confessed  it  on  opening 
ill,-  session  of  1021. 

"Amidst  these  heats  little  progress  was  made; 
and  n,i  ,iiii-  took  up  the  essential  business  of  supply. 
The  king  at  length  sent  a  me  ige,  requesting  that 
a  supply  might  be  granted,  with  a  threat  of  dissolving 
parliament  unless  it  were  done.  But  the  days  of 
intimidation  were  gone  by.  The  bouse  voted  that 
they  would  first  proceed  with  the  business  of  imposi- 
tions, ainl  postpone  supply  till  their  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  Aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
conquering  their  resolution,  the  king  carried  Ins 
mi  ..in,  ml"  effect  by  a  dissolution.  They  had  sat 
ab,uit  two  months,  and,  what  is  perhaps  unprece- 
dented in  our  history,  had  not  passed  a  single  lull. 
James  followed  up   tins  strong  step  by  one  still 

, v i  us.     Several  members  who  bad  diatin 

i  mselvei  by  warm  language  against  the 
government,  wen-  an, ".in  I  after  the  dissolution,  and 
I  opt  iM,  a  ihorl  time  in  cuatodj  ;  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  that  freedom  of  speech,   without  which  no 
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assembly  can  be  independent,  and  which  is  the  sti- 
pulated privilege  of  the  house  of  commons." 

In  the  public  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  king  and 
the  house  of  commons,  throughout  this  whole  reign, 
there  appears  sufficient  cause  of  quarrel  and  mutual 
disgust ;  yet  are  we  not  to  imagine,  that  this  was  the 
sole  foundation  of  that  jealousy  which  prevailed  be- 
tween them.  During  debates  in  the  house,  it  often 
happened,  that  a  particular  member,  more  ardent 
and  zealous  than  the  rest,  would  display  the  highest 
sentiments  of  liberty,  which  the  commons  contented 
themselves  to  hear  with  silence  and  seeming  appro- 
bation;  and  the  king,  informed  of  these  harangues, 
concluded  the  whole  house  to  be  infected  with  the 
same  principles,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a  combina- 
tion against  his  prerogative.  The  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  he  valued  himself  extremely  on 
his  kingcraft,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  incapabh 
of  dissimulation,  seems  to  have  been  very  little  en 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  secrecy;  but  openly  at  his 
table,  in  all  companies,  inculcated  those  monarchical 
tenets  which  he  had  so  strongly  imbibed.  Befo 
numerous  audience,  he  had  expressed  himself  with 
great  disparagement  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  had  given  the  preference,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
to  the  civil  law  :  and  for  this  indiscretion  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  apologize,  in  a  speech  to  the 
former  parliament.  As  a  specimen  of  his  usual  li- 
berty of  talk,  we  may  mention  a  story,  though  it 
passed  some  time  after,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
life  of  Waller,  and  which  that  poet  used  frequently 
to  repeat.  When  Waller  was  young,  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  to  court;  and  he  stood  in  the  circle, 
and  saw  James  dine;  where,  among  other  company, 
there  sat  at  table  two  bishops,  Neile  and  Andrews. 
The  king  proposed  aloud  this  question,  Whether  he 
might  not  take  his  subjects'  money,  when  he  needed 
it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?  Neile 
replied,  "  God  forbid  you  should  not :  for  you  are 
the  breath  of  our  nostrils."  Andrews  declined  an- 
swering, and  said,  he  was  not  skilled  in  parliamen- 
tary cases  :  but  upon  the  king's  urging  him,  and 
saying  he  would  admit  of  no  evasion,  the  bishop  re- 
plied  pleasantly  :  "  Why  then  I  think  your  majesty 
may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile's  money :  for 
he  offers  it." 

The  favourite  Somerset  had  gradually  lost  the 
graces  of  his  youth,  and  the  gaiety  of  his  manners 
was  obscured.  The  king,  whose  affections  had  been 
engaged  by  these  superficial  accomplishments,  began 
■  himself  from  a  man  who  no  longer  con 
trfbuted  In  his  amusement. 

The  sagacious  courtiers  observed  the  first  symp 
tone  of  this  disgust :  Somerset's  enemies  seized  the 
Opportunity,  and  offered  a  new  minion  to  the  king. 
George  Villiers,  a  youth  of  onc-and-tweuty,  younger 
brother  of  a  good  family,  returned  at  this  time  from 
nis  travels,  and  was  remarked  for  tin'  advantages  of 
a  handsome  person,  and  accomplished  manners. 
At  a  comedy  he  was  purposely  placed  full  in  James's 
Bye,  and  immediately  engaged  the  attention,  and,  in 
the  same  instant,  the  affections  of  that  monarch. 
Ashamed  of  this  sudden  attachment,  the  king  en- 
deavoured, but.  in  vain,  to  conceal  the  partiality 
which  he  felt  for  the  handsome  stranger;  arid  lie 
employed  all  his  profound  politics  to  fix  him  in 
his  service,  without  seeming  to  desire  it.  He  dc 
clued  lu>  resolution  not  to  confer  any  office  on  him, 
unless  entreated  by  the  queen ;  and  he  pretended, 
that  it  should  only  be  in  complaisance  to  her  choice 
bfl  would  agree  to  admit  him  near  his  person.  The 
queen  was  immediately  applied   to;  but   the,  well 


knowing  the  extreme  to  which  the  king  carried 
these  attachments,  refused,  at  first,  to  lend  her  coun- 
tenance to  this  new  passion. 

Lingard  says,  "  after  many  refusals  she  consented, 
though  her  reply  proved  her  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  her  husband  : — '  My  Lord,  you 
know  not  what  you  desire.  If  Villiers  gam  the 
royal  favour,  we  shall  all  be  sufferers.  I  shall  not 
be  spared  more  than  others.  The  king  will  teach 
him  to  treat  us  all  with  pride  and  contempt.'  Abbot, 
who  himself  tells  the  anecdote,  observes  'that  the 
king  would  never  admit  any  to  nearness  about  him- 
self but  such  as  the  queen  should  commend  to  him, 
that  if  he  should  complain  afterwards  of  the  dear 
one,  he  might  make  answer,  it  is  long  of  your- 
self, for  you  commended  him  unto  me.  Our  old 
master  took  delight  strangely  in  things  of  this 
nature.* 

"  On  St.  George's  feast  (April  24,  1615),  the  cup- 
bearer was  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber, 
with  a  yearly  salary  of  one  thousand  pounds  :  and 
the  next  day,  while  he  was  employed  in  the  duties 
of  his  new  oflice,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood." 

The  whole  court  was  thrown  into  parties  between 
the  two  minions  ;  while  some  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance the  rising  fortunes  of  Villiers,  others  deemed 
it  safer  to  adhere  to  the  established  credit  of  Somer- 
set. The  king  himself,  divided  between  inclination 
and  decorum,  increased  the  doubt  and  ambiguity  of 
the  courtiers;  and  the  stern  jealousy  of  the  old  fa- 
vourite, who  refused  every  advance  of  friendship 
from  his  rival,  begat  perpetual  quarrels  between 
their  several  partisans.  But  the  discovery  of  So- 
merset's guilt  in  the  murder  of  OTerbury,  at  last  de- 
cided the  controversy,  and  exposed  him  to  the  ruin 
and  infamy  which  he  so  well  merited. 

An  apothecary's  apprentice,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  making  up  the  poisons,  having  retired  to 
Flushing,  began  to  talk  very  freely  of  the  whole  se- 
cret; and  the  affair  at  last  came  to  the  ears  of 
Trumbal,  the  king's  envoy  in  the  Low  Countries. 
By  this  means,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  secretary  of 
state,  was  informed,  and  he  immediately  carried  the 
intelligence  to  James.  The  king,  alarmed  and  asto- 
nished to  find  such  enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom 
he  had  admitted  into  his  bosom,  sent  for  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  chief  justice,  and  earnestly  recommended  to 
him  the  most  rigorous  and  unbiassed  scrutiny.  This 
injunction  was  executed  with  great  industry  and 
severity  :  the  whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  was  carefully 
unravelled:  the  lesser  criminals,  Sir  Jcrvis  Elvves, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Franklin,  Weston,  Mrs. 
Turner,  were  first  tried  and  condemned:  Somerset 
and  his  countess  were  afterwards  found  guilty  : 
Northampton's  death,  a  little  before,  had  saved  him 
from  a  like  fate. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Coke,  in 
the  trial  of  Mrs.  Tinier,  told  her  that  she  was 
guilty  of  the  seven  deadly  sins :  she  was  a  whore,  a 
bawd,  a  sorcerer,  a  witch,  a  papist,  a  felon,  and  a 
murderer.  And  what  may  more  surprise  us,  Bacon, 
then  attorney-general,  took  care  to  observe,  that 
poisoning  was  a  popish  trick.  Such  were  the  bigoted 
prejudices  which  prevailed  :  poisoning  was  not,  of 
itself,  sufficiently  odious,  if  it  were  not  represented 
as  a  branch  of  popery.  Stowe  tells  us,  that  when  the 
king  <  aiue  to  Newcastle,  on  his  first  entry  into  Eng- 
land, he  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners,  except 
those  who  were  confined  for  treason,  murder,  and 
"papistry."  When  one  considers  these  circum- 
stances, that  furious  bigotry  of  the  catholics  which 
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broke  out  in  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  appears  the 
less  surprising 

All  the  accomplices  in  Overbury's  murder  re- 
ceived the  punishment  due  to  their  crime  :  but  the 
king  bestowed  a  pardon  on  the  principals,  Somerset 
and  the  countess.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  James's 
fortitude  had  been  highly  laudable,  had  he  persisted 
in  his  first  intention  of  consigning  over  to  severe 
justice  all  the  criminals  :  but  let  us  still  beware  of 
blamiug  him  too  harshly,  if,  on  the  approach  of  the 
fatal  hour,  he  scrupled  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  persons  whom  he  had  once  favoured 
with  his  most  tender  affections.  To  soften  the  rigour 
of  their  fate,  after  some  years1  imprisonment,  here- 
stored  them  to  their  liberty,  and  conferred  on  them 
a  pension,  with  which  they  retired,  and  languished 
out  old  age  in  infamy  and  obscurity.  Their  guilty- 
loves  were  turned  into  the  most  deadly  hatred;  and 
they  passed  many  years  together  in  the  same  house, 
without  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with 
each  other. 

Several  historians,  in  relating  these  events,  have 
insisted  much  on  the  dissimulation  of  James's  beha- 
viour, when  he  delivered  Somerset  into  the  hands  of 
the  chief  justice;  on  the  insolent  menaces  of  that 
criminal;  on  his  peremptory  refusal  to  stand  a  trial; 
and  on  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  king  during  the 
whole  progress  of  this  affair.  Allowing  all  these 
circumstances  to  be  true,  of  which  some  are  suspi- 
cious, if  not  palpably  false,  the  great  remains  of 
tenderness  which  James  still  felt  for  Somerset,  may, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  account  for  them.  That  fa- 
vourite was  high-spirited,  and  resolute  rather  to  pe- 
rish, than  to  live  under  the  infamy  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  James  was  sensible  that  the  pardon- 
great  a  criminal,  which  was  of  itself  invi- 
dious, would  become  -till  more  unpopular,  if  his  ob- 
stinate ainl  stubl i  behaviour  on  his  trial  should 

augment  the  public  hatred  against  him.  At  least, 
the  unreserved  i  onfidence  in  w Inch  the  king  hail  in- 
dulged lur.  favourite  for  several  years,  might  render 
S  ni  el  master  of  so  many  secrets,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, withoul  furth  -  li  ;hl  to  assign  the  particular 
reason  of  thai  superiority,  which,  it  is.  said,  he  ap- 
peared so  much  to  assume.* 

The  fall  of  Somerset,  and  his  banishment  from 
court,  opened  the  waj  forVilliers  to  mount  up  at 
once  to  the  full  hi  of  honours,  ami  of 

ii  hi      I  [ad  James's  passion  been  governed  i  \  c 

of  prudi  in  e,  the  office  of  cup-bearer  would 

i       pel  on.  ami  might  well 
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lible  method,  by  loading  him  with  premature  and 
exorbitant  honours,  to  render  him,  for  ever,  rash, 
preci]  itate,  and  insolent. 

A  young  minion  to  gratify  with  pleasure,  a  ne- 
cessitous family  to  supply  with  riches,  were  enter- 
prises tuo  great  for  the  empty  exchequer  of  James 
In  order  to  obtain  a  little  money,  the  cautionary 
towns  must  be  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch  ;  a  mea- 
sure which  has  been  severely  blamed  by  almost  all 
historians ;  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has 
been  censured  much  beyond  its  real  weight  and  im- 
portance. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  advanced  money  for  the 
support  of  the  infant  republic,  besides  the  view  of 
securing  herself  against  the  power  and  ambition  of 
Spain,  she  still  reserved  the  prospect  of  reimburse- 
ment; and  she  got  consigned  into  her  hands  the 
three  important  fortresses  of  Flushing,  the  Brille, 
and  Kammekins,  as  pledges  for  the  money  due  to 
her.  Indulgent  to  the  necessitous  condition  of  the 
States,  she  agreed  that  the  debt  should  bear  no  in- 
terest; and  she  stipulated,  that  if  ever  Eugland 
should  make  a  separate  peace  with  Spain,  she  should 
pay  the  troops  which  garrisoned  these  fortresses. 

Alter  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  the  States  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  king,  that  the  debt,  which  then 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  should 
be  discharged  by  yearly  payments  to  forty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  as  five  years  had  elapsed,  the  debt  was 
now  reduced  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
in  fifteen  years  more,  if  the  truce  were  renewed,  it 
would  be  finally  extinguished.  But  of  this  sum, 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds  a-year  were  expended 
on  the  pay  of  the  garrisons :  the  remainder  alone 
accrued  tu  the  king  :  and  the  States,  weighing  these 
circumstances,  thought,  that  they  made  James  a 
verj  advantageous  oner  when  they  expressed  their 
willingness,  on  the  surrender  of  the  cautionary 
towns,  to  pay  him  immediately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  incorporate  the  English 
garrisons  in  their  army.  It  occurred  also  to  the  king, 
that  even  the  payment  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds 
a-year  was  precarious,  and  depended  on  the  acci- 
dent that  the  truce  should  he  renewed  between  spam 
ami  tin  republic:  if  war  broke  out,  the  maintenance 
of  the  garrisons  lay  upon  Mm. land  alone;  a  burthen 
verj  n  icless  and  too  heavy  for  the  Blender  revenues 
of  that  kingdom :  thai  even  during  the  truce,  the 
Dutch,  straitened  by  other  expenses,  were  far  from 
lining  regular  in  then-  payments;  and  the  | 

were  al  present  in  danger  of   mutinying  fct  want  of 

..I.  i  i  that  the  annual  sum  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  whole  saving  mi  the  Dutch  pay- 
ments, amounted,  in  fiftei  n  j  eai  i,  to  no  more  than 
i  ii  .i  hundred  ami  ten  thousand  pounds ;  whereas  two 
i.  ,M  !i.  i  ,iM.I  tiii\  thousand  p. minis  were  offered  im- 
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ii  inn  per  lent,  the  current  intorost,  more  than 
doublo  the  sum  to  which  England  was  entitled  :  that 
if  .lames  waited  till  the  whole  debl  were  discharged, 
the  troups,  which  composed  the  garrisons,  remained 
a  I. null  n  u|..ni  him,  and  could  nol  be  broken,  withoul 
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was  at  present  very  low,  insomuch  that  they  found 
difficulty,  now  that  the  aids  of  France  were  with- 
drawn, to  maintain  themselves  in  that  posture  of 
defence  which  was  requisite  during  the  truce  with 
Spain  :  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  perpetually  in- 
sistin°-  with  the  king  on  the  restitution  of  these 
towns"  as  belonging  to  their  crown ;  and  no  cordial 
alliance  could  ever  be  made  with  that  nation,  while 
thev  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  These 
reasons,  together  with  his  urgent  wants,  induced  the 
till"  to  accept  of  Caron's  offer;  and  he  evacuated 
thelautionary  towns,  which  held  the  States  in  a  de- 
gree of  subjection,  and  which  an  ambitious  and  en- 
terprising prince  would  have  regarded  as  his  most 
valuable  possessions.  This  is  the  date  of  the  full 
liberty  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth. 

When  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on  James, 
it  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Scottish  nation, 
that  the  independence  of  their  kingdom,  the  object 
for  which  their  ancestors  had  shed  so  much  blood, 
would  now  be  lost;  and  that,  if  both  states  perse- 
vered in  maintaining  separate  laws  and  parliaments, 
the  weaker  would  more  sensibly  feel  the  subjection, 
than  if  it  had  been  totally  subdued  by  force  of  arms. 
But  these  views  did  not  generally  occur.  The  glory 
of  having  given  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy, 
the  advantages  of  present  peace  and  tranquillity, 
the  riches  acquired  from  the  munificence  of  their 
master ;  these  considerations  secured  their  dutiful 
obedience  to  a  prince,  who  daily  gave  such  sensible 
proofs  of  his  friendship  and  partiality  towards  them. 
Never  had  rhe  authority  of  any  king,  who  resided 
anion"  them,  been  so  firmly  established  as  was  that 
of  James,  even  when  absent ;  and  as  the  administra- 
tion had  'been  hitherto  conducted  with  great  order 
and  tranquillity,  there  had  happened  no  occurrence 
to  draw  thither  our  attention.  But  this  summer,  the 
king  was  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  coun- 
try, in  order  to  renew  his  ancient  friendships  and 
connexions,  and  to  introduce  that  change  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  government,  on  which  he 
was  extremely  intent.  The  three  chief  points  of 
this  kind,  which  James  proposed  to  accomplish  by 
his  jnurney  to  Scotland,  were,  the  enlarging  of  epis- 
copal authority,  the  establishing  of  a  few  ceremonies 
in  public  worship,  and  the  fixing  of  a  superiority  in 
the  civil  above  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

But  it  is  an  observation  suggested  by  all  history, 
and  bj  nunc  more  than  by  that  of  James  and  his 
BQeceBsar,  that  the  religious  spirit  when  it  mingles 
thing  supernatural 
its  operations  upon 
their  known  causes 
instance  of  govern- 
nt.  A  reflection  which  may,  at  once,  afford  a 
source  of  blame  against  such  sovereigns  as  lightly 
innovate  in  bo  dangerous  an  article,  and  of  apology 
forgueh,  as  being  engaged  ill  an  enterprise  of  that 
nature,  are  disappointed  of  the  expected  event,  and 
fail  in  their  undertaking 
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the  more  powerful  barons;  and  what  remained,  after 
mighty  dilapidations,  wan.  by  act  of  parliament,  an- 


nexed to  the  crown.  The  prelates,  however,  and 
abbots,  maintained  their  temporal  jurisdictions  and 
their  seats  in  parliament;  and  though  laymen  were 
sometimes  endowed  with  ecclesiastical  titles,  the 
church,  notwithstanding  its  frequent  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  was  still  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  those  spiritual  lords,  in  the  states  of  the  kingdom. 
After  many  struggles  the  king,  even  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England,  had  acquired  suf 
ficient  influence  over  the  Scottish  clergy,  to  extort 
from  them  an  acknowledgment  of  the  parliamentary 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  ;  though  attended  with. many 
precautions,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  spiritual  encroachments  of  that  order.*  When 
king  of  England,  he  engaged  them,  though  still  with 
great  reluctance  on  their  part,  to  advance  a  step 
further,  and  to  receive  the  bishops  as  perpetual  pre- 
sidents or  moderators  in  their  ecclesiastical  synods ; 
reiterating  their  protestations  against  all  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  prelates,  and  all  controlling  power 
over  the  presbyters,  f  And  by  such  gradual  inno- 
vations, the  king  flattered  himself,  that  he  should 
quietly' introduce  episcopal  authority:  but  as  his 
final  scope  was  fully  seen  from  the  beginning,  every 
new  advance  gave  fresh  occasion  of  discontent,  and 
aggravated,  instead  of  softening,  the  abhorrence 
entertained  against  the  prelacy. 

What  rendered  the  king's  aim  more  apparent 
were  the  endeavours  which,  at  the  same  time,  he 
used  to  introduce  into  Scotland  some  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  England :  the  rest,  it  was 
easily  foreseen,  would  soon  follow.  The  fire  of  de- 
votion, excited  by  novelty,  and  inflamed  by  opposi- 
tion, had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  re- 
formers, that  all  rites  and  ornaments,  and  even  order 
of  worship,  were  disdainfully  rejected  as  useless  bur- 
thens; retarding  the  imagination  in  its  rapturous 
ecstasies,  and  cramping  the  operations  of  that  divine 
spirit,  by  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  be 
animated.  A  mode  of  worship  was  established,  the 
most  naked  and  most  simple  imaginable  ;  one  that 
borrowed  nothing  from  the  senses  ;  but  reposed  it- 
self entirely  on  the  contemplation  of  that  divine  es- 
sence, which  discovers  itself  to  the  understanding 
only.  This  species  of  devotion,  so  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  so  little  suitable  to  human 
frailty,  was  observed  to  occasion  great  disturbances 
in  the  breast,  and  in  many  respects  to  confound^  all 
rational  principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour.  The 
mind,  straining  for  these  extraordinary  raptures, 
reaching  them  by  short  glances,  sinking  again 
under  its  own  weakness,  rejecting  all  exterior  aid  of 
pomp  and  ceremony,  was  so  occupied  in  this  inward 
life,  that  it  Hod  from  every  intercourse  of  society, 
and  from  every  cheerful  amusement,  which  could 
il'tcn  or  humanize  the  character.  It  was  obvious 
to  all  discerning  eyes,  and  had  not  escaped  the 
king's,  that,  by  the  prevalence  of  fanaticism,  a 
gloomy  and  sullen  disposition  established  itself 
among  the  people;  a  spirit,  obstinate  and  danger- 
ous; independent  and  disorderlj  ;  animated  equallj 
with  a  contempt  of  authority,  and  a  hatred  to  everj 
other  mode  of  religion,  particularly  to  the  catholic. 
In  order  to  mellow  these  humours,  James  endea 
voured  to  infuse  a  small  tincture  of  ceremony  into 
the  national  worship,  and  to  introduce  Buch  rites  as 
might,  in  some  degree,  occupj  the  mind,  and  please 
the  senses,  without  departing  too  far  from  that  sim- 
plicity, by  which  the  reformation  was  distinguished, 
The  finer  arts  too,  though  still  rude  in  these  northern 
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kingdoms,  were  employed  to  adorn  the  churches; 
and  the  king's  chapel,  in  which  an  organ  was 
erected,  and  some  pictures  and  statues  displayed, 
was  proposed  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
But  music  was  grating  to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the 
Scottish  clergy;  sculpture  and  painting  appeared 
instruments  of  idolatry;  the  surplice  was  a  rag  of 
popery  ;  and  every  motion  or  gesture,  prescribed  by 
the  liturgy,  was  a  step  towards  that  spiritual  Baby- 
lon,'so  much  the  object  of  their  horror  and  aversion. 
Every  thing  was  deemed  impious,  but  their  own 
mystical  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
idolized,  and  whose  eastern  prophetic  style  they 
employed  in  every  common  occurrence. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  ccremouics  which  the  king  was  so  in- 
tent to  establish.  Such  institutions,  for  a  time,  are 
esteemed  either  too  divine  to  have  proceeded  from 
any  other  being  than  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the 
universe,  or  too  diabolical  to  have  been  derived  from 
any  but  an  infernal  demon.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
mode  of  the  controversy  past,  than  they  are  univer- 
sally discovered  to  be  of  so  little  importance,  as 
scarcely  to  be  mentioned  with  decency  amidst  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  transactions.  It  suffices 
here  to  remark,  that  the  rites  introduced  by  James 
regarded  the  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  private 
communion,  private  baptism,  confirmation  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  observance  of  Christmas  and  other 
festivals.  The  acts,  establishing  these  ceremonies, 
were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  articles 
of  I'crth,  from  the  place  where  they  were  ratilied  by 
the  assembly. 

A  conformity  of  discipline  and  worship  between 
the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was 
James's  aim,  he  never  could  hope  to  establish,  but 
b\  first  procuring  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
authority  in  all  spiritual  causes;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  contrary  to  the  practice  as  well  as  principles 
of  the  presbyterian  clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  courts 
possessed  the  power  of  pronouncing  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  that  sentence,  besides  the  spiritual  conse- 
quences supposed  to  follow  from  it,  was  attended 
with  immediate  effects  of  the  mosl  important  nature. 
The  person  excommunicated  was  shunned  bj  even 
one  as  profane  and  impious;  and  Ins  whole  estate, 
during  bis  life-time,  and  all  his  moveables,  for  ever, 
were  forfeited  to  the  <  mwn.  Nor  were  the  previous 
itcps,  requisite  before  pronouncing  tins  sentence, 
formal  or  irregular,  in  proportion  to  the  wight  of 
it.  Without  accuser,  without  Bummons,  without 
in  il  any  ei  i  li  liastical  i  Durt,  howevei  inferior,  some- 
!uu<  pretended,  in  d  uxnmary  manner,  to  denounce 
excommunication,  for  an}  cause,  and  against  any 
person,  even  though  he  lived  not  within  the  bounds 
of  their  jurisdiction,  And  by  this  means,  the  whole 
tj  r.niii)  of  the  inquisition,  though  without  it  order, 
luced  into  the  kingdom. 

Bui  tin   i  li  rgj  were  nol  «  ontent  v.  ith  the  unli- 
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do  us  any  good."  When  summoned  before  the 
privy-council,  he  refused  to  answer  to  a  civil  court 
for  any  thing  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  even  though 
the  crime  of.which  he  was  accused,  was  of  a  civi' 
nature.  The  church  adopted  his  cause.  They  raised 
a  sedition  in  Edinburgh.*  The  king,  during  some 
time,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enraged  populace;  and 
it  was  not  without  courage,  as  well  as  dexterity, 
that  he  was  able  to  extricate  himself.  A  few  days 
after,  a  minister,  preaching  in  the  principal  church 
of  that  capital,  said,  that  the  king  was  possessed 
with  a  devil;  and,  that  one  devil  being  expelled, 
seven  worse  had  entered  in  his  place.  To  which  he 
added,  that  the  subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and 
take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand.  Scarcely,  even 
during  the  darkest  night  of  papal  superstition,  are 
there  found  such  instances  of  priestly  encroach- 
ments, as  the  aunals  of  Scotland  present  to  us 
during  that  period. 

By  these  extravagant  stretches  of  power,  and  by 
the  patient  conduct  of  James,  the  church  began  to 
lose  ground,  even  before  the  king's  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England :  but  no  sooner  bad  that  event 
taken  place,  than  he  made  the  Scottish  clergy  sen- 
sible, that  he  was  become  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
kingdom,  which  he  governed  with  great  authority. 
Though  formerly  he  would  have  thought  himself 
happy  to  have  made  a  fair  partition  with  them  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  he  was  now 
resolved  to  exert  a  supreme  jurisdiction  in  church 
as  well  as  state,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  seditious 
practices.  An  assembly  had  been  summoned  at 
Aberdeen  :f  but,  on  account  of  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don, he  prorogued  it  to  the  year  following.  Some 
of  the  clergy,  disavowing  his  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy, met  at  the  time  first  appointed,  notwithstand- 
ing Ins  prohibition.  He  threw  them  into  prison. 
Such  of  them  as  submitted,  and  acknowledged  their 
error,  were  pardoned.  The  rest  were  brought  to 
their  trial.  They  were  condemned  for  high-treason. 
The  king  gave  them  their  lives;  but  banished  them 
the  kingdom.     Six  of  them  suffered  this  penalty. 

The  general  assembly  was  afterwards  induced  J 
to  ,n  knowledge  the  king's  authority  in  summoning 
.1  .;l  court--,  and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdic 
tion  and  visitation  of  the  bishops.  Even  their  fa- 
vourite sentence  of  excommunication  was  declared 
invalid,  unless  confirmed  by  the  ordinary.  The  king 
recommended  to  tin  inferior  courts  the  members 
whom  thej  should  elect  to  this  assembly  ;  and  every 
thing  was  conducted  in  a  with  little  appearam  <■  ol 
choice  and  liberty. 

B)  hi  own  prerogative  likewise,  which  he  seams 
to  have  stiTtclied  on  tins  occasion,  the  km^  erected 
a  court  of  high-commission  ,$  an  Imitation  of  that 
which  was  established  in  England.  The  bishops 
and  a  fen  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  summoned, 
willingly  acknowledged  this  court;  and  it  pro- 
lea  immediately  upon  business,  as  if  its  autho- 
rity had  been  grounded  »m  the  lull  consent  ol  the 
n hole  !■  'i  lature, 
But  .'.in;,     re  -miiI  the  final  blow  for  the  time 

v,  hi  n  he  ■  1 Id  him  1  It  pa)  a  \  isit  i"  Scotland,   lie 

pro] 1  to  the  parliament,  which  was  then  astern* 

bit  d,  thai   tip  \   1  1 Id  eu.u  1.  that,  "  whatever  his 

ol inc  in  the  oxternal 

1 1  ol  the  1  hurt  h,  witli  the  1  onsent   of  the  an  h- 

b }'  ,  bit  hopi ,  and  a  ipotenl  number  of  the 

mini  try,  should  bai  s  the  fori  0  of  law."     What 
11  nhi  be  deonii  d  « 1  mpi  t>  al    wai  not  de* 
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termined :  and  their  nomination  was  left  entirely  to 
the  king  :  so  that  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had 
this  bill  passed,  would  have  been  established  in  its 
full  extent.  Some  of  the  clergy  protested.  They 
apprehended,  they  said,  that  the  purity  of  their 
church  would,  by  means  of  this  new  authority,  be 
polluted  with  all  the  rites  and  liturgy  of  the  church 
ot  England.  James,  dreading  clamour  and  opposi- 
tion, dropped  the  bill,  which  had  already  passed  the 
lords  of  articles ;  and  asserted,  that  the  inherent  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  contained  more  power  than 
was  recognised  by  it.  Some  time  after,  he  called, 
at  St.  Andrews,  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  and  thirty- 
sis  of  the  most  eminent  clergy.  He  there  declared 
his  resolution  of  exerting  his  prerogative,  and  of 
establishing,  by  his  own  authority,  the  few  ceremo- 
nies which  he  had  recommended  to  them.  They  en- 
treated him  rather  to  summon  a  general  assembly, 
and  to  gain  their  assent.  An  assembly  was  accord- 
ingly summoned  to  meet  on  the  25th  of  November 

Yet  this  assembly,  which  met  after  the  king's  de- 
parture from  Scotland,  eluded  all  his  applications  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  subsequent  year,  that  he  was 
able  to  procure  a  vote  fur  receiving  his  ceremonies. 
And  through  every  step  of  this  affair,  in  the  parlia- 
ment as  well  as  in  all  the  general  assemblies,  the 
nation  betrayed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  all  these 
innovations;  and  nothing  but  James's  importunity 
and  authority  had  extorted  a  seeming  consent,  which 
was  belied  by  the  inward  sentiments  of  all  ranks  of 
people.  Even  the  few,  over  whom  religious  preju> 
dices  were  not  prevalent,  thought  national  honour 
sacrificed  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  modes  of  wor- 
ship practised  in  England.  And  every  prudent  man 
agreed  in  condemning  the  measures  of  the  king, 
who,  by  an  ill-timed  zeal  for  insignificant  ceremo- 
nies, had  betrayed,  though  in  an  opposite  manner, 
equal  narrowness  of  mind  with  the  persons  whom 
he  treated  with  such  contempt.  It  was  judged,  that 
had  not  these  dangerous  humours  been  irritated  by 
opposition ;  had  they  been  alluwed  peaceably  to 
evaporate  ;  they  would  at  last  have  subsided  within 
the  liinit3  of  law  and  civil  authority.  And  that,  as 
all  fanatical  religions  naturally  circumscribe  to  very 
narrow  bounds  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the  eccle- 
siastics ;  no  sooner  is  their  first  lire  spent,  than  they 
lose  their  credit  over  the  people,  and  leave  them 
under  the  natural  and  beneficent  inllneuce  of  their 
civil  and  moral  obligations. 

At  the  same  time  that  James  shocked  in  so  vio- 
lent a  manner  the  religious  principles  of  his  Scottish 
subjects,  he  acted  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  En- 
glish, lie  had  observed,  in  his  progress  through 
England,  that  a  judaical  observance  of  the  Sunday, 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  puritans,  was  every  day 
gaining  ground  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  people,  under  colour  of  religion,  were,  contrary 
to  former  practice,  debarred  such  sports  and  recrea- 
tions as  contributed  both  to  their  health  and  their 
amusement.  F<  stivals,  which,  in  other  nations  and 
ages,  are  partly  dedicated  to  public  worship,  partly 
to  mirth  and  society,  were  here  totally  appropriated 
to  the  offices  of  religion,  and  served  to  nourish  those 
sullen  and  gloomy  contemplations,  to  which  the 
people  were,  of  themselves,  so  unfortunately  subject. 
The  king  imagined,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  infuse 
cheerfulness  into  this  dark  spirit  of  devotion.  He 
'  aed  .i  proclamation  to  allow  and  encourage,  after 
divine  service,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  ex- 
ercises ;  and,  by  his  authority,  he  endeavoured 
to  give  sauotiou  to  a  practice  which  Ins  subjects 


regarded  as  the  utmost  instance  of  profaneness  and 
impiety. 

To  show  how  rigid  the  English,  chiefly  the  puri- 
tans, were  become  in  this  particular,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  18th  of 
the  king,  for  the  more  strict  observance  of  the  Sun- 
day, which  they  affected  to  call  the  Sabbath.  One 
Shepherd  opposed  this  bill,  objected  to  the  appella- 
tion of  Sabbath  as  puritanical,  defended  dancing  by 
the  example  of  David,  and  seems  even  to  have  justified 
sports  on  that  day.  For  this  profaneness  he  was 
expelled  the  house,  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pym. 
The  house  of  lords  opposed  so  far  this  puritanical 
spirit  of  the  commons,  that  they  proposed,  that  the 
appellation  of  "  Sabbath  "  should  be  changed  into 
that  of  the  "  Lord's  Day."  In  Shepherd's  sentence, 
his  offence  is  said  by  the  house  to  be  great,  exorbi- 
tant, unparalleled. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Expedition — His  Execution — 
Insurrections  in  Bohemia — Loss  of  the  Palatinate — 
Negotiation*  with  Spain — A  Parliament — Parties 
— Fall  of  Bacon — Rupture  between  the  King  and 
the  Commons— Protestation  of  the  Commons. 

At  the  time  when  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  was  first 
confined  in  the  Tower,  his  violent  and  haughty 
temper  had  rendered  him  the  most  unpopular  man 
in  England ;  and  his  condemnation  was  chiefly 
owing  to  that  public  odium  under  which  he  laboured. 
During  the  thirteen  years'  imprisonment  which  he 
suffered,  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  much 
changed  with  regard  to  him.  Men  had  leisure  to 
reflect  on  the  hardship,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  his 
sentence;  they  pitied  his  active  and  enterprising 
spirit,  which  languished  in  the  rigours  of  confine- 
ment;  they  were  struck  with  the  extensive  genius 
of  the  man,  who,  being  educated  amidst  naval  and 
military  enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  aiid 
sedentary  lives ;  and  they  admired  his  unbroken 
magnanimity,  which,  at  his  age,  and  under  his  cir- 
cumstances, could  engage  him  to  undertake  and 
execute  so  great  a  work  as  his  History  of  the  World. 
To  increase  these  favourable  dispositions,  on  which 
he  built  the  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty,  he  spread 
the  report  of  a  golden  mine,  which  he  had  disco- 
vered in  Guiana,  and  which  was  sufficient,  accord- 
ing to  his  representation,  not  only  to  enrich  all  the 
adventurers,  but  to  afford  immense  treasures  to  the 
nation.  The  king  gave  little  credit  to  these  mighty 
promises ;  both  because  he  believed  that  no  such 
mine  as  the  one  described  was  any  where  in  nature. 
and  because  he  considered  Kaleigh  as  a  man  of  des- 
perate fortunes,  whose  business  it  was,  by  any 
means,  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  to  reinstate  bim- 
aelf  in  credit  and  authority.  Thinking,  however, 
that  he  had  already  undergone  sufficient  punish- 
ment, lie  released  him  from  the  Tower;  and  when 
his  vaunts  of  the  gulden  mine  bad  induced  multi- 
tudes to  engage  with  him,  the  king  gave  them  per- 
mission to  tr\  the  adventure,  and,  at  their  dc  ire,  be 
conferred  on  Raleigh  authority  over  his  fellow-ad- 
venturers. Though  strongly  solicited,  he  still  re- 
fused to  grant  him  a  pardon,  which  seemed  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  when  he  was  intrusted  with  power 
and  command.  But  Jamos  declared  himself  still 
diffident  of  Raleigh  a  intentions ;    and  he  meant  he 
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said,  to  reserve  the  former  sentence,  as  a  check  upon 
his  future  behaviour. 

Raleigh  well  knew,  that  it  was  far  from  the  king's 
purpose  to  invade  any  of  the  Spanish  settlements: 
he  therefore  firmly  denied  that  Spam  had  planted 
any  colonies  on  that  part  of  the  coast  where  his 
mine  lay.  When  Gondomar,  the  ambassador  of 
that  nation,  alarmed  at  his  preparations,  carried 
complaints  to  the  king,  Raleigh  still  protested  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions:  and  James  assured 
Gondumar,  that  he  durst  not  form  any  hostile  at- 
tempt, but  should  pay  with  his  head  for  so  auda- 
cious an  enterprise.  The  minister,  however,  con- 
cluding that  twelve  armed  vessels  were  not  fitted 
out  without  some  purpose  of  invasion,  conveyed  the 
intelligence  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  who  immediately 
gave  orders  for  arming  and  fortifying  all  their  settle- 
ments, particularly  those  along  the  coast  of  Guiana, 

When  the  courage  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  had  discovered  so  many  new  worlds, 
they  were  resolved  to  show  themselves  superior  to 
the  barbarous  heathens  whom  they  invaded,  not 
only  in  arts  and  arms,  but  also  in  the  justice  of  the 
quarrel:  they  applied  to  Alexander  VI.,  who  then 
tilled  the  papal  chair;  and  he  generously  bestowed 
on  the  Spaniards  the  whole  western,  and  ou  the 
Portuguese  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  globe. 
The  more  scrupulous  protectants,  who  acknowledged 
not  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  established 
the  first  discovery  as  the  foundation  of  "their" 
title;  and  if  a  pirate  or  a  sea-adventurer  of  their 
nation  had  but  erected  a  stick  or  stone  on  the  coast, 
as  a  memorial  of  his  taking  possession,  they  con- 
cluded the  whole  continent  to  belong  to  them,  and 
thought  themselves  eulitleil  to  expel  or  extmninate, 
as  usurpers,  the  ancient,  possessors  and  inhabitants. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
about  twenty-three  years  before,  had  acquired  to 
the  crown  of  England  a  claim  to  the  continent  of 
Guiana,  an  is  the  half  of  Europe; 

and  though  In- had  immediately  lefl   the  coa  t,   pel 
he  |  ret  nded  that  the  English  title  to  the  whole  re- 

i  fe  Bui  it   had  hap- 

d  the  mean  time,  that  the  Spaniards,  Dot 
knowing,  or  not  acknowledging  this  imaginary  claim, 
had  taken  possession  of  a  part  ot  Guiana,  had  formed 

riveri  >i oko,  had  buili  a  little 

:  led   St  Thomas,  and  were  there  working 
11  value. 

To  tin-  plai  <■  Kali  igh  directly  bent   hi 
and,  remaining  bimseli  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
dps,  be  senl  up  the  resl  to 
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ctod  this  invasion, 
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the  most  absurd  pretences,  to  take  any  effectual  step 
towards  finding  it;  and  he  returned  immediately  to 
Raleigh  with  the  melancholy  news  of  his  son's 
death,  and  the  ill  success  of  the  enterprise.  Sensi- 
ble to  reproach,  and  dreading  punishment  for  his 
behaviour,  Keymis,  in  despair,  retired  into  his  cabin, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

The  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they 
were  deceived  by  Raleigh  ;  that  he  never  ba 
of  any  such  mine  as  he  pretended  to  go  in  search 
of;  that  his  intention  had  ever  been  to  plunder  St. 
Thomas;  and  having  encouraged  his  company  by 
the  spoils  of  that  place,  to  have  thencs  proceeded 
to  the  invasion  of  the  other  Spanish  settlements; 
that  he  expected  to  repair  his  ruined  fortunes  by 
such  daring  enterprises ;  and  that  he  trusted  to  the 
money  he  should  acquire,  for  making  his  peace  with 
England;  or  if  that  view  failed  him,  that  he  pur- 
posed to  retire  into  some  other  country,  where  his 
riches  would  secure  his  retreat. 

The  small  acquisitions  gained  by  the  sack  of  St. 
Thomas,  discouraged  Raleigh's  companions  from 
entering  into  these  views;  though  there  were  many 
circumstances  in  the  treaty  and  late  transactions 
between  the  nations,  which  might  invite  them  to  en- 
gage in  such  a  piratical  war  against  the  Spaniards. 

\Vhen  England  made  peace  with  Spain,  the  ex- 
ample of  Henry  IV.  was  imitated,  who,  at  the  treaty 
of  Vervins,  finding  a  difficulty  m  adjusting  all  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Indian  trade,  had  agreed  to 
pass  over  that  article  in  total  silence.  The  Spani- 
ards having,  all  along,  published  severe  edicts 
against  the  intercourse  uf  any  European  nation  with 
their  colonies,  interpreted  this  silence  in  their  own 
favour,  and  considered  it  as  a  tacit  acquiescence  of 
England,  in  the  established  laws  of  Spain.  The 
i  trary,  pretended    that,   as  they 

had  never  been  excluded  by  any  treaty  from  CODV 
merce  with  any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain's  domi- 
nions, it  was  still  as  lawful  lor    them   to    trade   with 

his  settlements  in  either  Indies,  as  with  his  Euro- 
pean territories.  In  consequence  of  this  ambiguity, 
many  adventurers  from  England  sailed  to  the  Spa- 
nish Indies,  and  met  with  severe  punishment  when 
caught;  as  they,  on  the  other  hand,  often  stole, and, 
when  superior  in  power,  forced  a  trade  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  resisted,  nay  sometimes  plundered, 
the  Spaiii-h    governors.       Violences    of  tins    nature, 

which  had  been  carried  to  a  great  height  on  both 
sides,  it  was  agreed  to  bury  in  total  oblivion  ;  because 
of  the  difficulty  which  was  found  in  remedying  them, 

upon  any   fixed  principles. 

Hut  .is  there  appi  aied  a  great  difference  between 
private  adventurers  m  single  hips,  and  a  Boot  act- 
ing under  q  royal  commission,  Raleigh's  companions 
thought  n  safost  to  return  in  mediately  to  England, 
and  carrj  him  along  with  them  to  answei  foi  his 
conduct.     It  appeals  that  lie  employed  mat  j   arti 

in  l  IS,  lii-  I    tC  I  I  i     th    m  tO  ot  l.i.  k  the  Spanish  sel- 
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Spain.  He  might  have  been  tried,  either  by  com- 
mon law  for  this  act  of  violence  and  piracy,  or  by 
martial  law  for  breach  of  orders  :  but  it  was  an  esta- 
blished principle  among  lawyers,  that  as  he  lay 
under  an  actual  attainder  for  high-treason,  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  new  trial  for  any  other  crime. 
To  satisfy,  therefore,  the  court  of  Spain,  which 
raised  the  loudest  complaints  against  him,  the  king 
made  use  of  that  power  which  he  had  purposely  re- 
served in  his  own  hands,  and  signed  the  warrant  for 
his  execution  upon  his  former  sentence. 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  collected  all 
his  courage:  and  though  he  had  formerly  made  use 
of  many  mean  artifices,  such  as  feigning  madness, 
sickness,  and  a  variety  of  diseases,  in  order  to  pro- 
tract his  examination  and  procure  his  escape,  he 
now  resolved  to  act  his  part  with  bravery  and  reso- 
lution. "  'Tis  a  sharp  remedy,"  he  said,  "  but  a 
sure  one  for  all  ills,"  when  he  felt  the  edge  of  th< 
axe  by  which  he  was  to  be  beheaded.  His  harangui 
to  the  people  was  calm  and  eloquent;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  revenge  himself  and  to  load  his  ene- 
mies with  the  public  hatred,  by  strong  asseverations 
of  facts,  which,  to  say  the  least,  may  be  esteemed 
very  doubtful.  With  the  utmost  indifference,  h< 
laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  received  the  fatal 
blow.  Aud  in  his  death  there  appeared  the  same 
great  but  ill-regulated  mind,  which,  during  his  lift 
had  displayed  itself  in  all  his  conduct  aud  behaviou 

No  measure  of  James's  reign  was  attended  with 
more  public  dissatisfaction  than  the  punishment  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  To  execute  a  sentence  which 
was  originally  so  hard,  which  had  been  so  long  sus 
pended,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  tacitly  par 
doned,  by  conferring  on  him  a  new  trust  and  com. 
mission,  was  deemed  an  instance  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice. To  sacrifice,  to  a  concealed  enemy  of 
England,  the  life  of  the  only  man  in  the  nation  who 
had  a  high  reputation  for  valour  and  military  expe- 
rience, was  regarded  as  meanness  and  indiscretion  : 
and  the  intimate  connexions  which  the  king  was 
now  entering  into  with  Spain,  being  universally 
distasteful,  rendered  this  proof  of  his  complaisance 
still  more  invidious  and  unpopular. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Hume's  account  of  Ra- 
leigh is  prejudiced  and  unfair;  but  it  seems  that 
our  other  historians  concur  in  the  main  points  with 
him;  and  though  they  justly  condemn  the  cold- 
blooded conduct  of  James  who  could  thus  tiger-like 
dally  with  his  victim,  yet  they  consider  Raleigh  as 
a  man  of  little  principle,  thuugh  of  great  ability  and 
energy. 

James  had  entertained  an  opinion,  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by 
none  of  his  predecessors,  that  any  alliance,  below 
that  of  a  great  king,  was  unworthy  of  a  prince  of 
Wales;  and  he  never  would  allow  any  princess  but 
a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain  to  be  mentioned  as 
a  match  for  his  son.  This  instance  of  pride,  which 
really  implies  meanness,  as  if  he  could  receive  ho- 
nour from  any  alliance,  was  so  well  known,  that 
Spain  had  founded  on  it  the  hopes  of  governing,  in 
the  most  important  transactions,  this  monarch,  so 
little  celebrated  for  politics  or  prudence.  During 
the  life  of  Henry,  the  king  of  .Spain  had  dropped 
lOme  hints  of  bestowing  on  that  prince  his  eldest 
daughter,  whom  he  afterwards  disposed  of  in  mar- 
riage to  the  young  king  of  France,  Louis  XIII.  At 
that  time  the  views  of  the  Spaniards  were  to  engage 
Jamei  into  .-i  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  succes- 
I  ion  of  Cloves,  which  was  disputed  between  the  pro- 
tectant and  popish  line;  but  the  bait  did  not  then 
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take;  and  James,  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  wita 
the  Dutch,  and  with  Henry  IV.  of  Frauce,  marcheu 
four  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Cecil,  who  joined  these  two  powers,  and  put 
the  marquess  of  Braudenburgh  and  the  palatine  of 
Newbourg  in  possession  of  that  duchy. 

Gondomar  was,  at  this  time,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador in  England ;  a  man  whose  flattery  was  the 
more  artful,  because  covered  with  the  appearance  of 
frankness  and  sincerity;  whose  politics  were  the 
more  dangerous,  because  disguised  under  the  mask 
of  mirth  and  pleasantry.  He  now  made  offer  of  the 
second  daughter  of  Spain  to  Prince  Charles ;  and 
that  he  might  render  the  temptation  irresistible  to 
the  necessitous  monarch,  he  gave  hopes  of  an  im- 
mense fortune,  which  would  attend  the  princess. 
The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined  to  contract 
no  alliance  with  a  heretic,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  James,  which  they  artfully  protracted,  and 
amidst  every  disappointment,  they  still  redoubled 
his  hopes  of  success.  The  transactions  in  Germany, 
so  important  to  the  Austrian  greatness,  became 
every  day  a  new  motive  for  this  duplicity  of  conduct. 

In  that  great  revolution  of  manners  which  hap- 
pened during  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  only  nations  who  had  the  honourable, 
though  often  melancholy  advantage  of  making  an 
effort  for  their  expiring  privileges,  were  such  as, 
together  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  were 
animated  with  a  zeal  for  religious  parties  aud  opi- 
nions. Besides  the  irresistible  force  of  standing 
armies,  the  European  princes  possessed  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  were  descended  from  the  ancient 
royal  families  ;  that  they  continued  the  same  appel- 
lations of  magistrates,  the  same  appearance  of  civil 
government;  and  restraining  themselves  by  all  the 
forms  of  legal  administration,  could  insensibly  im- 
pose the  yoke  on  their  unguarded  subjects.  Even 
the  German  nations,  who  formerly  broke  the  Roman 
chains,  and  restored  liberty  to  mankind,  now  lost 
their  own  liberty,  and  saw  with  grief  the  absolute 
authority  of  their  princes  firmly  established  among 
them.  In  their  circumstances,  nothing  but  a  pious 
zeal,  which  disregards  all  motives  of  human  pru- 
dence, could  have  made  them  entertain  hopes  of 
preserving  any  longer  those  privileges  which  their 
ancestors,  through  so  many  ages,  had  transmitted  to 
them. 

As  the  house  of  Austria,  throughout  all  her  exten- 
sive dominions,  had  ever  made  religion  the  pretence 
for  her  usurpations,  she  now  met  with  resistance 
from  a  like  principle;  and  the  catholic  religion,  as 
usual,  had  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  monarchy  ; 
the  protestant,  on  that  of  liberty.  The  states  of 
Bohemia,  having  taken  arms  against  the  Emperor 
Matthias,  continued  their  revolt  against  his  succes- 
sor Ferdinand,  and  claimed  the  observance  of  all 
the  edicts  enacted  in  favour  of  the  new  religion,  to- 
gether with  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  laws  and 
stitution.  The  neighbouring  principalities,  Si- 
lesia, Moravia,  Lusatia,  Austria,  even  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  took  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  through- 
out all  these  populous  and  martial  provinces,  the 
pirit  of  discord  and  civil  war  had  universally  dif- 
fused itself. 

Ferdinand  II.,  who  possessed  more  vigour  and 
greater  abilities,  though  not  more  lenity  aud  mode- 
ration, than  are  usual  with  the  Austrian  princes, 
trongly  armed  himself  for  the  recovery  of  his  au- 
thority ;  and,  besides  employing  the  assistance  of 
his  subjects,  who  professed  the  ancient  religion,  he 
engaged  on  his  side  a  powerful  alliance  of  the 
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neighbouring  potentates.  All  the  catholic  princes 
of  the  empire  had  embraced  his  defence;  even 
Saxony,  the  most  powerful  of  the  protestant :  Poland 
had  declared  itself  in  his  favour ;  and,  above  all, 
the  Spanish  monarch,  deeming  his  own  interest 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  younger  branch 
of  his  family,  prepared  powerful  succours  from  Italy, 
and  from  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  he  also  advanced 
large  sums  for  the  support  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the 
catholic  religion. 

The  states  of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  these  mighty 
preparations,  began  also  to  solicit  foreign  assistance  ; 
and,  together  with  that  support  which  they  obtained 
from  the  evangelical  union  in  Germany,  they  en- 
deavoured to  establish  connexions  with  greater 
princes.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  Frederick,  elector 
palatine.  They  considered,  that  besides  command- 
ing no  despicable  force  of  his  own,  he  was  son-in- 
law  to  the  king  of  England,  and  nephew  to  Prince 
Maurice,  whose  authority  was  become  almost  abso- 
lute in  the  United  Provinces.  They  hoped  that 
these  princes,  moved  by  the  connexions  of  blood,  as 
well  as  by  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  would 
interest  themselves  in  all  the  fortunes  of  Frederick, 
and  would  promote  his  greatness.  They  therefore 
made  him  a  tender  of  their  crown,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  elective;  and  the  young  palatine,  stimu- 
lated by  ambition,  without  consulting  either  James 
or  Maurice,  whose  opposition  he  foresaw,  immedi- 
ately accepted  the  offer,  and  marched  all  his  forces 
iuto  Bohemia,  in  support  of  his  new  subjects. 

The  news  of  these  events  no  sooner  reached  Eng- 
land, than  the  whole  kingdom  was  on  fire  to  engage 
in  the  quarrel.  Scarcely  was  the  ardour  greater, 
with  which  all  the  states  of  Europe,  in  former  ages, 
flew  to  rescue  the  holy  land  from  the  dominion  of 
infidels.  The  nation  was,  as  yet,  sincerely  attached 
to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs,  and  they  considered 
thnr  connexion  with  the  palatine,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  England,  as  very  close  and  intimate. 
And  when  they  heard  of  catholics  carrying  on  wars 
and  persci  ulioiis  against  piotcstants,  they  thought 
their  own  interest   deeply  concerned,   and  regarded 

their  neutrality   as  a  1 :-"'i  of  the  cause  of 

God,  and  of  bis  holy  religion.  In  such  a  quarrel, 
they  would  gladly  have  marched  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  Europe,  have  plunged  themselves  into  a 
chaos  of  German  politics,  and  have  expended  all 
the  bl I  and  treasure  of  the  nation,  by  maintaining 

I  ffith  the  whole  house  Of  Austria,  at  the 
rer)  time,  and  iii  the  verj  place,  in  which  it  was 
the  most  potent,  and  almost  irresistible. 

lint  .la. lies,    besides  tbjkt  his  temper   was  too  little 

enterprising  for  such  vast  undertakings,  was  re- 
strained by  another  motive,  which  had  a  mi  [htj  in 
Buence  over  him:  ho  refused  to  patronize  there- 
roll  of  subjects  against  thi  ir  sovereign.     Fr the 

I  he  denied  to  Ins  son-in-lan  the  title  of 
King  of  Bohemia:  he  forbade  him  to  be  prayed  for 

in  the  .Km    ,     mi. I.- 1  that  appi  n. -I. n.l  m gh 

he  owned  that  he  had   nowise  oxo I  the  preton 

.    !   ...    tit! I   thi    rovoltcd 

,  i    hi    idi  ..  ol  thi   rights  of  kings, 

thai   he  ludi  d   subii  <  i     mu  t   evei   be  in  the 

ppa  o to  tho  •■  a  ho 

inn,  .1  that  mojestii  title.    Thu 

.  v.. I  on  true  politti      ' 

.  ■    •  i  .■  uc limini  hod 

tin  authority,  and  i    p    od  him  to.  pub I 

weaki 

m   .  i.    afl  Ji     ■   ■  i  ■.    whi  re  hastened  to  ■ 

mil*.     Ferdinand  lovind  ■  ureal  lone,  under  the 


command  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of 
Bucquoy  :  and  advanced  upon  his  enemy  in  Bohe- 
mia. In  the  Low  Countries,  Spinola  collected  a 
veteran  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  When  Ed- 
monds, the  king's  resident  at  Brussels,  made  remon- 
strances to  the  Archduke  Albert,  he  was  answered, 
that  the  orders  for  this  armament  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  Spinola  from  Madrid,  and  that  he  alone 
knew  the  secret  destination  of  it.  Spinola  again 
told  the  minister,  that  his  orders  were  still  sealed  ; 
but,  if  Edmonds  would  accompany  him  in  his  march 
to  Coblentz,  he  would  there  open  them,  and  give 
him  full  satisfaction.  It  was  more  easy  to  see  his 
intentions,  than  to  prevent  their  success.  Almost  at 
one  time,  it  was  known  in  England  that  Frederick, 
being  defeated  in  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of 
Prague,  had  lied  with  his  family  into  Holland,  and 
that  Spinola  had  invaded  the  Palatinate,  and,  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance,  except  from  some  princes  of 
the  union,  and  from  one  English  regiment  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the 
brave  Sir  Horace  Vere,  bad,  in  a  little  time,  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  that  principality. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints 
against  the  king's  neutrality  and  inactive  disposi- 
tion. The  happiness  and  tranquility  of  their  own 
country  became  distasteful  to  the  English,  when 
they  reflected  on  the  grievances  and  distresses  of 
their  protestant  brethren  in  Germany.  They  con- 
sidered not,  that  their  interposition  in  the  wars  ol 
the  continent,  though  agreeable  to  religious  zeal, 
could  not,  at  that  time,  be  justified  by  any  sound 
maxims  of  politics;  that,  however  exorbitant  the 
Austrian  greatness,  the  danger  was  still  too  distant 
to  give  any  just  alarm  to  England;  that  mighty  re- 
sistance would  yet  he  made  by  so  many  potent  and 
warlike  princes  and  states  in  Germany,  ere  they 
would  yield  their  nock  to  the  yoke;  that  France, 
now  engaged  to  contract  a  double  alliance  with  the 
Austrian  family,  must  necessarily  he  soon  roused 
from  her  lethargy,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  so 
hated  a  rival;  that  in  the  further  advance  of  con- 
quests, even  the  interests  of  the  two  loan.  Ins  of 
that  ambitious  familymust  interfere,  and  beget  mu- 
lual  jealousy  and  opposition  :  that  a  laud-war,  car- 
ried on  at  such  a  distance,  would  waste  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  English  nation,  without  any 
hopes  of  success;  that  a  sea-war  indeed,  might  he 
both  safe  and  successful  against  Spain,  but  would 
not  affect  the  enemy  in  such  vital  parts  as  to  make 
them  stop  their  career  of  success  in  Germany,  and 
al. an. I.ui  all  their  acquisitions ;  am!  that  the  prospect 
..I'  recovering  the  Palatinate  being  at  present  des- 
perate,  the  affair  was  reduced  In  tins  simple  ques- 
tion, whether  peace  ami  commerce  with  Spain,  or 
tie.  uncertain  hopes  of  plunder  and  of  conquest  in 
lb..  Indies,  were  preferable!  a  question  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign,  bad  abroad]  bei  a 
decided,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  in  favour  of  the 

■  I  might  have  defendod  his  pacific  measures, 

by  such  plausible  arguments:  but  these,  though  the 
chii  I',  seem  mil  in  have  l..  .'ii  the  role  motivi  whii  h 
■wayod  him,  lie  had  entertained  the  notion,  that. 
aa  Ins  ov.  n  justice  an. I  moderation  had  shone  out  s.. 
conspicuousl)  throughout  all  these  transactions,  the 

whole  house  of  Austria,  thougl i   awed  bj   the 

power  of  England,  would  willingly,  from  mere  ro 
spool  to  his  virtue,  submit  themselve  to  so  equito- 
M....H  .ol, .ti. ,ii, oi    II..  Battered  himsell  that,  after  ho 

had  t ...I  an  ultimata  connoxion  with  the  Spanish 

monarch,  by  means  of  his   , .,  ■     the  ,,  iti 
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tution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured,  from 
Jhe  motive  alone  of  friendship  and  personal  attach- 
ment. He  perceived  not,  that  his  inactive  virtue, 
the  more  it  was  extolled,  the  greater  disregard  was 
it  exposed  to.  He  was  not  sensible  that  the  Spanish 
match  was  itself  attended  with  such  difficulties,  that 
all  his  art  of  negotiation  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
surmount  them ;  much  less,  that  this  match  could  in 
good  policy  be  depended  on,  as  the  means  of  procur- 
ing such  extraordinary  advantages.  His  unwarlike 
disposition,  increased  by  age,  riveted  him  still  faster 
in  his  errors,  and  determined  him  to  seek  the  re- 
storation of  his  son-in-law,  by  remonstrances  and 
entreaties,  by  arguments  and  embassies,  rather  than 
by  blood  and  violence.  And  the  same  defect  of 
courage  which  held  him  in  awe  of  foreign  nations, 
made  him  likewise  afraid  of  shocking  the  prejudices 
of  his  own  subjects,  and  kept  him  from  openly  avow- 
ing the  measures  which  he  was  determined  to  pur- 
sue. Or,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  turn  these  prejudices 
to  account ;  and,  by  their  means,  engage  his  people 
to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  of  which  their  excessive 
frugality  had  hitherto  made  them  so  sparing  and 
reserved. 

He  first  tried  the  expedient  of  a  benevolence  or 
free-gift  from  individuals  ;  pretending  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  which  would  not  admit  of  leisure  for  any 
other  measure  :  but  the  jealousy  of  liberty  was  now 
roused,  and  the  nation  regarded  these  pretended 
benevolences  as  real  extortions,  contrary  to  law,  and 
dangerous  to  freedom,  however  said  to  be  authorized 
by  precedent.  A  parliament  was  found  to  be  the 
only  resource  which  could  furnish  any  large  sup- 
plies; and  writs  were  accordingly  issued  for  sum- 
moning that  great  council  of  the  nation. 

The  same  alliance  which  has  ever  prevailed  be- 
tween kingly  power  and  ecclesiastical  authority, 
was  now  fully  established  in  England  ;  and  while 
the  prince  assisted  the  clergy  in  suppressing  schis- 
matics and  innovators,  the  clergy,  in  return,  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  of  an  unreserved  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  genius  of 
the  church  of  England,  so  kindly  to  monarchy,  for- 
warded the  confederacy  ;  its  submission  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  its  attachment  to  ceremonies,  to  order 
and  to  a  decent  pomp  and  splendour  of  worship , 
and,  in  a  word,  its  affinity  to  the  tame  superstition 
of  the  catholics,  rather  than  to  the  wild  fanaticism 
of  the  puritans. 

On  the  other  hand,  opposition  to  the  church,  and 
the  persecutions  under  which  they  laboured,  were 
sufficient  to  throw  the  puritans  into  the  country 
party,  and  to  beget  political  principles  little  favour- 
able to  the  high  pretensions  of  the  sovereign.  The 
spirit  too  of  enthusiasm ;  bold,  daring,  and  uncon- 
trolled; strongly  disposed  their  minds  lu  adnp t  re- 
publican tenets ;  and  inclined  them  to  arrogate, 
in  their  actions  and  conduct,  the  same  liberty  which 
they  assumed  in  their  rapturous  flights  and  ecstasies. 
Ever  since  the  first  origin  of  that  sect,  through  the 
whole  reign  oC  Elizabeth  as  well  as  James,  "  puri- 
tanical" principles  had  been  understood  in  a  double 
sense,  and  expressed  the  opinions  favourable  both  to 
political  and  to  ecclesiastical  liberty.  And  as  the 
court,  in  order  to  discredit  all  parliamentary  oppp- 
,!:,i,  affixed  the  denomination  of  puritans  to  i 
antagonists;  the  religious  puritans  willingh  ado]  tei 
i  which  was  so  advantageous  to  them,  and 
I t<  d  the use  with  that  of  the  pa- 
country  party.  Thus  »cr.-  the  civil  and  ei 
clcaiastical  factions  regularly  formed;  and  the  bu 
n  qui  .-i  the  nution  during  that  age,  running  strongly 
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towards  fanatical  extravagancies,  the  spirit  of  civil 
liberty  gradually  revived  from  its  lethargy,  and  by 
means  of  its  religious  associate,  from  which  it  reaped 
more  advantage  than  honour,  it  secretly  enlarged  its 
dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  parliament  there  appeared,  at  first,  nothing 
but  duty  and  submission  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mons; and  they  seemed  determined  to  sacrihee 
every  thing,  in  o'rder  to  maintain  a  good  correspon- 
dence with  their  prince.  They  would  allow  no  men 
tion  to  be  made  of  the  new  customs  or  impositions, 
which  had  been  so  eagerly  disputed  in  the  former 
parliament;  the  imprisonment  of  the  members  of 
that  parliament  was  here,  by  some,  complained  of; 
but,  by  the  authority  of  the  graver  and  more  prudent 
part  of  the  house,  that  grievance  was  buried  in  ob- 
livion :  and,  being  informed  that  the  king  had  re- 
mitted several  considerable  sums  to  the  palatine,  the 
commons,  without  a  negative,  voted  him  two  sub- 
sidies; and  that  too,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
session,  contrary  to  the  maxims  frequently  adopted 
bv  their  predecessors. 

'  Afterwards,  they  proceeded,  but  in  a  very  tempe- 
rate manner,  to  the  examination  of  grievances. 
They  found,  that  patents  had  been  granted  to  Sir 
Giles  Monpesson  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  for  li- 
censing inns  and  ale-houses  ;  that  great  sums  of 
money  had  been  exacted,  under  pretext  of  these  li- 
cences ;  and  that  such  inn-keepers  as  presumed  to 
continue  their  business,  without  satisfying  the  rapa- 
city of  the  patentees,  had  been  severely  punished 
by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  vexatious  prosecutions. 

The  same  persons  had  also  procured  a  patent, 
which  they  shared  with  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  brother 
to  Buckingham,  for  the  sole  making  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver thread  and  lace,  and  had  obtained  very  extraor- 
dinary powers  for  preventing  any  rivalship  in  these 
manufactures  :  they  were  armed  with  authority  to 
search  for  all  goods,  which  might  interfere  with 
their  patent ;  and  even  to  punish,  at  their  own  will 
and  discretion,  the  makers,  importers,  and  venders 
of  such  commodities.  Many  had  grievously  suSered 
by  this  exorbitant  jurisdiction;  and  the  lace  which 
had  been  manufactured  by  the  patentees  was  uni- 
irsally  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  composed 
ore  of  copper  than  of  the  precious  metals. 
These  grievances  the  commons  represented  to  the 
king;  and  they  met  with  a  very  gracious  and  very 
cordial  reception.  He  seemed  even  thankful  for 
the  information  given  him;  and  declared  himself 
ashamed,  that  such  abuses,  unknowingly  to  him, 
had  creeped  into  his  administration.  "  I  assure 
you,"  said  he,  "  had  I  before  heard  these  things 
complained  of,  I  would  have  done  the  office  of  a  just 
king,  and  out  of  parliament  have  punished  them,  as 
evi  rely,  and  peradventure  more,  than  you  now  in- 
tend to  do."  A  sentence  was  passed  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Mitchell  and  Monpesson.  It  was  executed 
.hi  the  former.  The  latter  broke  prison  and  escaped. 
Villiers  was,  at  that  time,  sent  purposely  on  a  fo- 
reign employment;  and  his  guilt  being  less  enor- 
mous, or  less  apparent,  than  that  of  the.others,  he 
was  the  more  easily  protected  by  the  credit  of  his 
hrothi  i  Buckingham. 

Yelvcrton,  the  attorney-general,  was  accused  by 
the  commons  for  drawing  the  patents  lor  these  mo- 
nopolie  .  and  for  supporting  them.  He  apologised 
foi  l  nit  ill.  that  In-  was  forced  by  Buckingham,  and 
thai  li-  supposed  it  i"  be  the  kiu^  pleasure.  The 
lords  were  so  offended  at  thesi  articles  of  defence, 
though  in. i'  .ii)  in  ilo'  attorney-general,  that  they 
fined  lino  tin  thousand  pounds  to  the  kin;:,  and  five 
1)  2 
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thousand  to  the  duke.  The  fines,  however,  were 
afterwards  remitted. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  commons  carried 
their  scrutiny,  and  still  with  a  respectful  hand,  into 
other  abuses  of  importance.  The  great  seal  was,  at 
that  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Bacon, 
created  viscount  St.  Albans;  a  mail  universally  ad- 
mired for  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  beloved 
for  the  courteousness  aud  humanity  of  his  behaviour. 
He  was  the  great  ornameut  of  his  age  and  nation; 
and  nought  was  wanting  to  render  him  the  ornament 
of  human  nature  itself,  but  that  strength  of  mind 
which  might  check  his  intemperate  desire  of  prefer- 
ment, that  cuuld  add  nothing  to  his  dignity,  and 
might  restrain  his  profuse  inclination  to  expense, 
that  could  be  requisite  neither  for  his  honour  nor 
entertainment.  His  want  of  economy,  and  his  in- 
dulgence to  servants,  had  involved  him  in  necessi- 
ties; aud,  in  order  to  supply  his  prodigality,  he  had 
beeu  tempted  to  lake  bribes,  by  the  title  of  presents, 
and  that  in  a  very  open  manner,  from  suitors  in 
chancery.  It  appears  that  it  had  been  usual  for 
former  chancellors  to  take  presents;  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  Bacon,  who  followed  the  same  dangerous 
practice,  had  still,  in  the  seat  of  justice,  preserved 
the  integrity  of  a  judge,  aud  had  given  just  decrees 
against  those  very  persons,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  wages  of  iniquity.  Complaints  rose  the 
louder  nu  that  account,  aud  at  last  reached  the  house 
of  commons,  who  sent  up  an  impeachment  against 
him  to  the  peers  The  chancellor,  conscious  of 
guilt,  deprecated  the  vengeance  of  his  judges,  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  general  avowal,  to  escape  the 
confusion  of  a  stricter  inquiry.  The  lords  insisted 
nu  a  particular  confession  of  all  his  corruptions.  He 
acknowledged  twenty-eight  articles;  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure, 
to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  em- 
ployment, and  never  again  to  sit  in  parliament,  or 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 

This  dreadful  sentence,  dreadful  to  a  man  of  nice 
sensibility  to  honour,  he  survived  five  years ;  and, 
being  released  in  a  little  time  from  the  Tower,  his 
genius,  yet  unbroken,  supported  itself  amidst  in- 
volved circumstances,  and  a  depressed  spirit,  ami 
shone  out  in  literary  productions,  which  have  made 
his  [guilt  or  weaknesses  be  forgotten  or  overlooked 
by  posterity.  In  consideration  of  his  great  merit, 
the  king  remitted  his  fine,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
parts  ofbia  sentence,  conferred  on  him  a  large  pen- 
sion of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  em- 
ployed every  expedient  to  alleviate  the  weight  of 
liis  age  and  misfortunes.  And  that  great  philoso- 
pher, al  Last,  acknowledged  with  regret,  thai  he  had 
too  Long  neglected  the  true  ambition  of  a  fine  genius; 
and  b\  plnnging  into  business  and  affairs,  which  re- 
ijini        i    inli  |t<s*  capacity,   but  greater   firmness  of 

mind,  than  the  pursuits  <>f  learning,   had  ox] id 

himself  1,1  such  grievous  calamities.* 

The  commons  had  entertained  the  idea,  that  thry 

Here  lie-  gie.il  pal s  of  the  people,  ami  lliat  Mu- 
ll all  grievances  must  proceed  Prom  them; 
and  to  'in-  principle  they  were  chiefly  beholden  for 
the  regard  and  consideration  of  the  public.  In  the 
execution  ol  thi  office,  the)  now  kept  their  curs 
open  to  complaint!  ol  evorj  kind;  and  thov  carried 
tit-  M  i.   oarchosintu  many  grievances,  which, though 

•  h  i-  o.  fi toani  '■'  v  to  "■"  to  ast  ol 

L<  pnedet  ffhllo  Bacon  held  U»  great  seal 

qui  i  tin'  form  ol  M  wriu  "i  •rrorV  tiuu  unsj  before 
irti  of  law. 


of  no  great  importance,  could  not  be  touched  on, 
without  sensibly  affecting  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
The  prerogative  seemed  every  moment  to  be  in- 
vaded ;  the  king's  authority,  in  every  article,  was 
disputed;  and  James,  who  was  willing  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  his  power,  would  not  submit  to  have 
his  power  itself  questioned  and  denied.  After  the 
house,  therefore,  had  sitten  near  six  months,  and 
had,  as  yet,  brought  no  considerable  business  to  a 
full  conclusion,  the  king  resolved,  under  pretence  of 
the  advanced  season,  to  interrupt  their  proceedings; 
and  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  determined,  in 
a  little  time,  to  adjourn  them  till  next  winter.  The 
commons  made  application  to  the  lords,  and  desired 
them  to  join  in  a  petition  for  delaying  the  adjourn- 
ment; which  was  refused  by  the  upper  house.  The 
king  regarded  this  project  of  a  joint  petition  as  an 
attempt  to  force  him  from  his  measures :  he  thanked 
the  peers  for  their  refusal  to  concur  iu  it,  and  told 
them,  that,  if  it  were  their  desire,  he  would  delay 
the  adjournment,  but  would  not  so  far  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  lower  house.  And  thus,  in  these 
great  national  affairs,  the  same  peevishness,  which, 
in  private  altercations,  often  raises  a  quarrel  from 
the  smallest  beginnings,  produced  a  mutual  coldness 
aud  disgust  between  the  king  and  the  commons. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king  used 
every  measure  to  render  himself  popular  with  the 
nation,  and  to  appease  the  rising  ill-humour  of  their 
representatives.  He  had  voluntarily  offered  the 
parliament  to  circumscribe  his  own  prerogative,  and 
to  abrogate  for  the  future  his  power  of  granting  mo- 
nopolies. He  now  recalled  all  the  patents  of  that 
kind,  and  redressed  every  article  of  grievance,  to 
the  number  of  thirty-seven,  which  had  ever  been 
complained  of  in  the  house  of  commons.  Hut  he 
gained  not  the  end  which  he  proposed.  The  disgust, 
which  had  appeared  at  parting,  could  not  so  sud- 
denly be  dispelled.  He  had  likewise  been  so  im- 
prudent as  to  commit  to  prison  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
without  any  known  cause,  besides  his  activity  and 
vigour  in  discharging  his  duty  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament. And,  above  all,  the  transactions  in  Ger- 
many were  sufficient,  when  joined  to  the  king's 
cautions,  negotiations,  and  delays,  to  inflame  that 
jealousy  of  honour  and  religion  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  nation.  This  summer,  the  ban  of 
the  empire  had  been  published  against  the  elector 
palatine;  and  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  upper  Palatinate  was,  in 
a  little  time,  conquered  by  that  prince ;  and  mea- 
sures were  taking  in  the  empire  tor  bestowing  on 
him  the  electoral  dignity,  of  which  the  palatine  wus 
despoiled.  Frederick  now  lived  with  his  numerous 
family,  in  poverty  and  distress,  either  10  Holland, 
or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle  tin-  duke  of  Bouillon 
And  throughout  all  the  new  conquests,  in  both  the 
Palatinates,  as  well  as  m  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 

Lusatia,   the  progress  of  the  Austrian    arms  was  at 

tended  with  rigoursand  seventies,  exercised  against 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion, 

To  show  (o  what  degree  the  nation  was  inflamed 

with  regard  to  the  Palatinate,  there  occurs  a  remark 

aide    story  this  session.     One  Floyd,   B   prisoner  in 

the  Fleet,  a  catholic,  bad  dropped  some  expressions, 
In  private  conversation,  as  il  no  were  pleased  with 
the  mi  fortunes  of  the  palatine  and  bis  wife.  The 
commoni  wore  in  a  (lame,  and,  preloading  to  be  a 
court  of  judicature  and  of  record,  proceeded  to  con 
demn  him  to  a  severe  punishment  The  house  of 
lords  checked  this  encroachment;  and,  what  was 

extraordinary,  considering    the   preaeut  humour  of 
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fte  lower  house,  the  latter  acquiesced  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  peers.  This  is  almost  the  only  pre- 
tension of  the  English  commons,  in  which  they  have 
not  prevailed.  Happily  for  the  nation,  they  have 
been  successful  in  almost  all  their  other  claims. 

The  zeal  of  the  commons  immediately  moved  them, 
upon  their  assembling,  to  take  all  these  transactions 
into  consideration.  They  framed  a ^monstran  e, 
which  they  intended  to  carry  to  the  king.  T  hey  re- 
pt  entedjthat  the  enormous  growth  of  the  An.  nan 
power  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe  that  the 
Lgress  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England  bred 
Inmost  melancholy  apprehensions  lest,  should 
a»ain  acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  kingdom ,  that 
the  indulgence  of  his  majesty  towards  the  professors 
of  that  religion  had  encouraged  their  insolence  and 
temerity ;  that  the  uncontrolled  conquest,  made  b>  the 
Ctrianfamily  in  Germany,  raised  mighty  expecta- 
tions in  the  English  papists  ;  bu  above  all  that  the 
prospect  of  the  Spanish  match  elevated  them  so  far 
as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  the  final 
re-establishment  of  their  religion  The  commons, 
therefore,  entreated  his  majesty,  that  he  would  im- 
mediately undertake  the  defence  of  the  palatine  and 
maintain  it  bv  force  of  arms;  that  he  would  turn 
his  sword  against  Spain,  whose  armies  and  treasures 
were  the  chief  support  of  the  catholic  interest  in  Eu- 
rope •  that  he  would  enter  into  no  negotiation  for 
the  marriage  of  his  son  but  with  a  protestant prin- 
cess ■  that  the  children  of  popish  recusants  should 
be  t'aken  from  their  parents,  and  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  protestant  teachers  and  schoolmasters ; 
and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations  to  which  the 
catholics  were  by  law  liable,  should  be  levied  with 
the  utmost  severity. 

By  this  bold  step,  the  commons  attacked  at  once 
all  the  king's  favourite  maxims  of  government ;  his 
cautious  and  pacific  measures,  his  lenity  towards  the 
Romish  religion,  and  his  attachment  to  the  bpan.sh 
alliance,    from    which    he   promised    himself    such 
mighty  advantages.     But  what  most  disgusted  him 
was,  tneir  seeming  invasion  of  his  prerogative    and 
their  pretending,  under  colour  of  advice,  to  direct 
his  conduct  in  such  points  as  had  ever  been  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  solely  to  the  management  and  01 
rection   of  the  sovereign.     He  was,   at  that  time 
absent  at  Newmarket;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  ot 
the  intended  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  speaker,  in  which  he  sharply  rebuked 
the  house  for  openly  debating  matters  tar  above  then- 
reach  and  capacity,  and  he  strictly  forbade  them  to 
meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his  govern- 
ment,  or  deep  matters  of  state,  and  especially  not  to 
touch  on   his  son's  marriage  with  the  (laughter  ot 
Spain,  nor  to  attack  the  honour  of  that  king,  or  any 
Other  of  his  friends  and  confederates.     In  order  the 
more  to  intimidate  then,  he  mentioned  the  imprison- 
ment of  S.r  Edwin  Sandys;  and  though   he  denied 
thai  the  confinement  of  that  member  had  been  owing 
to  any  offence  committed   in  the  house,    he  plainl; 
told  them,  that  he  thought  himself  fully  entitled  to 
punish  everymisdemeanour  in  parliament,  as  well 
Suring  its  sitting  as  after  its  dissolution;  and  that 
he   intended   thenceforward  to  chastise  any  man, 
„ho»e  insolenl   behaviour  there  should  minister  oc- 
casion of  offence. 

Tins  injudicious  letter,  may  be  thought  not  to 
have  acted  altogether  on  the  defensive,  had  the  el- 
fecl  Which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from 
it:  the  commons  were  inflamed,  not  terrified.  Se- 
cure of  their  own  popularity;  and  of  the  bent  of  the 
nution  towards  a  war  with  the  catholic!  abroad,  ana 


the  persecution  of  popery  at  home,  they  little  dreaded 
the  menaces  of  a  prince,  who  was  unsupported  by 
military  force,  and  whose  gentle  temper  would,  of 
itself,  so  soon  disarm  his  seventy.  In  a  new  re- 
monstrance, therefore,  they  still  innate d  on  their 
former  remonstrance  and  advice ;  arid  they  main- 
tained, though  in  respectful  terms,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  interpose  with  their  counsel  in  all  mat- 
ters of  "overnmeut;  that,  to  possess  entire  freedom 
of  speech,  in  their  debates  on  public  business,  was 
their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an  inheri- 
tance transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  and 
that,  if  any  member  abused  this  liberty  it  belonged 
to  the  house  alone,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  offence, 
to  inflict  a  proper  censure  upon  him. 

So  vigorous  an   answer  was  no  wise  calculated  to 
appease  the  king.     It  is  said,  when  the  approach  of 
the  committee  who  were  to  present  it  was  notified  to 
him    he  ordered  twelve   chairs  to  be  brought :  for 
that' there  were  so  many  kings  a-coming.     His  an- 
wer  was  prompt  and  sharp.     He  told  the  house 
that  their  remonstrance  was  more  like  a  f^unc-ation. 
of  wai  than  an  address  of  dutitul  subjects  ;  that  their 
pretension  to  inquire  into  all  state  affairs,  without 
Exception,  was   such  a  -  plenipotence     as  none  of 
their  ancestors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the  weakest 
princes,  had  ever  pretended  to ;  that  public  trans- 
actions   depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 
intelligence^   with  which  they  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted; that  they  could  not  better  show  heir  w„- 
ioni,  as  well  as  duty,   than  by  keeping  "'thin  their 
proper  sphere  ;*  and  that,  in  any  business  which  de- 
fended oPn  his  prerogative,   they  had  no  title  to  in- 
terpose with    their   advice,    except  when    he   was 
pleased  to  desire  it.     And  he  concluded  with  these 
memorable  words  :  "  And  though  we  cannot  allow 
of  your  style,   in  mentioning  your  ancient  and  un- 
doubted right  and  inheritance,  but  would  rather  have 
wished  that  ye  had  said,  that  your  privileges  were 
derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  our  auces- 
tors  and  us  (for  the  most  of  them  grew  from  prece- 
dents  which  shews  rather  a  toleration  than  inheri- 
tance'-) yet  we  are  pleased  to  give  you  our  royal 
assurance,  that  as  long  as  you  contain  yourselves 
within  the  limits  of  your  duty,  we  will  be  as  careful 
to  maintain  and  preserve  your  lawful  liberties  and. 
privileges  as  ever  any  of  our  predecessors  were,  nay, 
as  to  preserve  our  own  royal  prerogative. 

This  open  pretension  of  the  king's  naturally  gave 
"real  alarm  to  the  house  of  commons.  They  saw 
their  title  to  every  privilege,  if  not  plainly  denied, 
vet  considered  at  least  as  precarious.  It  might  be 
forfeited  by  abuse,  and  they  had  already  abused  it. 
They  thought  proper,  therefore,  immediately  to  op- 
pose pretension  to  pretension.  They  framed  a  pro- 
testation, in  which  they  repeated  all  their  former 
claims  for  freedom  of  speech,  and  an  unbounded 
authority  to  interpose  with  their  advice  and  counsel. 
And  they  asserted,  "That  the  liberties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament,  are  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of 
the  subjects  of  England." 

This  protestation  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  it  in  its  own  words.  '  lhe 
commons  now  assembled  in  parliament,  being  justly 
occasioned  thereunto,  concerning  sundry  liberties 
franchises,  and  privileges  ol  parliament,  amongst 
otne„  here  mentioned,  do  make  this  protestation 
following!  That  the  liberties,  franchises, 


■  •■  Nc  snt..r  <iiir:i  crepldam."  This 
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dictions  of  parliament  arc  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land; and  that  the  urgent  aud  arduous  affairs  con- 
cerning the  king,  state,  and  defence  of  the  realm, 
and  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  the  maintenance 
and  making  of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs  and 
grievances,  which  daily  happen  within  this  realm, 
are  proper  subjects  aud  matter  of  council  and  debate 
in  parliament;  and  that  in  the  handling  and  pro- 
ceeding of  those  businesses,  every  member  of  the 
house  of  parliament  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to 
have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason, 
and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same;  and  that  the 
commons  in  parliament  have  like  liberty  and  free- 
dom to  treat  of  these  matters,  in  such  order  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  seem  fittest,  and  that  every 
member  of  the  said  house  hath  like  freedom  from  all 
impeachment,  imprisonment,  and  molestation  (other 
than  by  censure  of  the  house  itself)  for  or  concern- 
ing any  speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any 
matter  or  matters  touching  the  parliament  or  par- 
liament-business. And  that  if  any  of  the  said  mem- 
bers be  complained  of  and  questioned  for  any  thing 
dune  or  said  in  parliament,  the  same  is  to  be  shewn 
to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament,  before  the  king  give 
credence  to  any  private  information." 

The  king,  informed  of  these  increasing  heats  and 
jealousies  in  the  house,  hurried  to  town.  He  sent 
immediately  for  the  journals  of  the  commons;  and, 
with  Ins  nun  hand,  before  the  council,  he  tore  out 
this  protestation  ;  and  ordered  his  reasons  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  council-book.  He  was  doubly  dis- 
pleased, he  said,  with  the  protestation  of  the  lower 
house,  on  account  of  the  mannerof  framing  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  matin-  winch  it  contained.  It  was  tumultu- 
(ULsly  voted,  at  a  late  hour,  and  in  a  thin  hnu>e;  and 
it  was  expressed  in  such  general  and  ambiguous 
terms,  as  might  serve  for  a  foundation  to  the  most 
enormous  claims,  and  to  the  most  unwarrantable 
n  urpationa  upon  his  prerogative. 

Toe  meeting  of  the  noose  might  hart  proved  dan- 
gerous after  mi  violent  a  breach.  It  was  no  longer 
possible,  while  men  were  in  such  a  temper,  to  finish 
any  business.  The  king,  therefore,  prorogued  the 
parliament,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it  by  proclama- 
tion ;  m  which  h<-  also  made  an  apology  to  the  pub- 
lic for  Ins  whole  conduct. 

The  Leading  members  of  the  house,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  and  Sir  Robert  Philips,  were  committed  to 
the  Tower;  Sclden,   Pym,   and  Mallory,  to  othei 

p A    s  Lighter  punishment,  Sir  Dudlej  Dig 

■  ■•■  .  mi  'i  home  i  <  Irew,  Sir  Nathaniel  Etit  h,  Sir 
James  Perrot,  joined  in  commission  with  others, 
wen  i  al  i"  Ireland,  in  ordei  to  execute  some  busi- 
i  ie  king,  al  thai  time,  enjoyed,  al  least  exer 
cised  thi  pi  ro  ative  of  employing  any  man,  even 
without  In-  content,  in  any  branch  of  public  son  u  •• 

Sir  John  Savile,  a  powerful  man  In  tho  hou  e  ol 

d    eal pponenl  of  the  court,  was 

mad ptrolli  i  of  the  household,  o  privj  council 

i.  ,     ii.  i     ion  aftoi  .1  baron.     Thi    evonl  i    an  ma 

being  the  lirsi   instance,  perhaps,  in  the 

whol<  in  toi  t  ol  I'."'  Land,  of  anj  lung's  advancing 

.i  man  on  atai  j  tntere  t,  and  ol 

i  [ow<    igular  ilns 

il  will  be  rcg  irdcd  bj  polil ical   n  i  i 

ind  1 Infallible  ay  1 1 1 1 1 

;  bertj 
.   .   rash  and  indiscrool 

n  hand,  to Q  thai    icrod  roil  whii  b  had  hitiii  rto 

bov4  rod  the]  Litution,  and  whit  b  threw  nn 


obscurity  upon  it  so  advantageous  to  royal  preroga- 
tive, every  man  began  to  indulge  himself  in  political 
reasonings  and  inquiries;  and  the  same  factious 
which  commenced  in  parliament  were  propagated 
throughout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  James,  by  re- 
iterated proclamations,  forbid  the  discoursing  of 
state  affairs.  Such  proclamations,  if  they  had  any 
effect,  served  rather  to  inflame  the  curiosity  of  the 
public.  And,  in  every  company  or  society,  the  late 
transactions  became  tbe  subject  of  argument  and 
debate. 


chap.  v. 


Negotiations  with  regard  to  the  Marriage  and  the 
Palatinate — Character  of  Buckingham — P>i>ice's 
Journey  to  Spain — Marriage  Treaty  broken  —  A 
Parliament — Return  of  Bristol — Rupture  with 
Spain — Treaty  with  France — MansfeldVs  Expedi- 
tion— Death  of  the  King — Hi*  Character. 

To  wrest  the  Palatinate  from  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  must  always  have 
heen  regarded  as  a  difficult  task  for  the  power  of 
England,  conducted  by  so  unwarlike  a  prince  as 
James:  it  was  plainly  impossible,  while  the  breach 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  commons.  The  king's 
negotiations,  therefure,  had  they  been  managed  with 
ever  so  great  dexterity,  must  now  carry  less  weight 
with  them ;  aud  it  was  easy  to  elude  all  his  applica- 
tions. When  Lord  Digby,  his  ambassador  to  the 
emperor,  had  desired  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he 
was  referred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  com- 
manded the  Austrian  armies.  The  duke  of  Bavaria 
told  him,  that  it  was  entirely  superfluous  to  form 
any  treaty  for  that  purpose.  "  Hostilities  are  ul 
ready  ceased,"  said  he;  "  and  I  doubt  not  but  I 
shall  be  able  to  prevent  their  revival  bj  keeping 
firm  possession  of  the  Palatinate,  till  a  iinal  agree- 
ment shall  be  concluded  between  the  contending 
parties."  Notwithstanding  this  insult,  James  en- 
deavoured to  resume  with  the  emperor  a  treaty  of 
accommodation;  and  he  opened  the  negotiations  al 
Brussels,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert ;  and  alter  his  death,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  under  thai  of  the  Infanta:  when  the  con- 
ferences were  entered  upon,  it  was  found,  tli.it  the 
powers  of  these  princes  to  determine  in  the  contro- 
versy were  not  sufficient  or  satisfactory.  Schwart- 
zenl iourg,  the  Imperial  minister,  was  expected  al 
London;  and  it  was  hoped  thai  he  would  bring 
none  ample  authority:  his  commission  referred  en- 
tirely to  the  negotiation  al  Brussels,  It  was  not 
difficult  for  the  king  to  perceive  thai  his  applica- 
tions w  ire  neglected  by  the  emperor;  but  as  he 
had  no  choice  of  any  other  expedient,  and  ii  seamed 
the  interest  of  his  son-in-lavi  to  keep  .due  Ins  pro- 
tein      he  was  still  content   to  follow  Ferdinand 

through  ail    his    Shifts    and    evasions.       Nor    was    he 

ontirelj  discouraged,  even  when  the  Imperial  diel 
m,  by  the  influence  or  rather  authoi  itj  of 
tho  emperor,  though  contrary  to  the  protestation  of 
Saxony,  and  of  all  the  protestant  princes  and  cities, 
had  ii  in  i.i i •■  ■  I  the  eli  i  toi  tl  lignitj  the  pala- 
tine to  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 

M.  inwhilo  tho  efforts  made  bj  Frederick,  lor  thu 
i  covorj  oj  Ins  dominions,  wen'  vigorous.  Three 
armies  wore  levied  in  Germany  by  Ins  authority, 
undor  three  commaudors,  Duke  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  prince  ol  Baden  Dourlai  h,  and  Counl 
\i.iii- ifi ildt.  II"'  two  former  generals  wsra  defeated 
bj   Oouul  Tilly  and  tin-   Imperialists ■    the  third 
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though  mu.:h  inferior  in  force  to  his  enemies,  still 
maintained  the  war;  but  with  no  equal  suppl.es  of 
money  either  from  the  palatine  or  the  king  ot  ling- 
land.  It  was  chiefly  by  pillage  and  free  quarters  in 
the  Palatinate,  that  he  subsisted  his  army.  As  the 
Austrians  were  regularly  paid,  they  were  kept  in 
more  exact  discipline;  and  James  justly  became 
apprehensive,  lest  so  unequal  a  contest,  besides  ra- 
,i™.  the  palatine's  hereditary  dominions  would 
end  in  the  total  alienation  of  the  people's  affections 
from  their  ancient  sovereign,  by  whom  they  were 
plundered,  and  in  an  attachment  to  their  new  mas- 
ters by  whom  they  were  protected.  He  persuaded 
therefore  his  son-in-law  to  disarm,  uuder  colour  of 
duty  and  submission  to  the  emperor :  and  accord- 
ingly, Mansfeldt  was  dismissed  from  the  palatine  s 
service  •  and  that  famous  general  withdrew  his  army 
into  the  Low  Countries,  and  there  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces. 

To  show  how  little  account  was  made  of  James  s 
negotiations  abroad,  there  is  a  pleasantry  mentioned 
byDall  historians,  which,  for  that  reason,  shall  have 
place  here.  In  a  farce,  acted  at  Brussels,  a  courier 
was  introduced  carrying  the  doleful  news  that  the 
Palatinate  would  soon  be  wrested  from  the  house  ot 
Austria  ;  so  powerful  were  the  succours,  which,  from 
all  quarters,  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  de- 
spoited  elector:  the  king  of  Denmark  had  agreed  to 
contribute  to  his  assistance  a  hundred  thousand 
pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  a  hundred  thousand 
butter-boxes,  and  the  king  of  England  a  hundred 
thousand  ambassadors.  On  other  occasions  he  was 
painted  with  a  scabbard,  but  without  a  sword;  or 
with  a  sword,  which  nobody  could  draw,  though  se- 
veral were  pulling  at  it. 

It  was  not  from  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor 
or  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James  expected  any 
success  in  his  project  of  restoring  the  palatine  :  his 
eyes  were  entirely  turned  towards  Spain  ;  aud  if  he 
could  effect  his  son's  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  he 
doubted  not  but  that,  after  so  intimate  a  conjunc- 
tion, this  other  point  could  easily  be  obtained.  The 
negotiations  of  that  court  being  commonly  dilatory, 
it  was  not  easy  for  a  prince  of  so  little  penetration 
in  business,  to  distinguish,  whether  the  difficulties, 
which  occurred,  were  real  or  affected ;  and  he  was 
surprised,  after  negotiating  five  years  on  so  simple 
u  demand,  that  he  was  not  more  advanced  than  at 
the  beginning.  A  dispensation  from  Home  was  re- 
quisite for  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  a  pro- 
testant  prince  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  having  un- 
dertaken to  procure  that  dispensation,  had  thereby 
acquired  the  means  of  retarding   at  pleasure,  or  ot 

forwarding  the  marriage,  and   at  tl tme  time  0 

concealing  entirely  his  artifices  from  the  court  of 
England.  ,    , 

In  order  to  remove  all  obstacles,  James  dispatched 
Digby,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Bristol,  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Philip  IV.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  lus 
father  in  the  crown  of  Spain.  He  secretly  employed 
(iage  as  his  agent  at  Rome;  and  finding  that  the 
difference  of  religion  was  the  principal,  if  not  the 
Bole  difficulty,  which  retarded  the  marriage,  he  re 
solved  to  soften  that  objection  as  much  as  possible. 
lie  issued  public  orders  for  discharging  all  popish 
recusants  who  were  imprisoned ;  aud  it  was  daily 
apprehended  that  he  would  forbid,  lor  the  future, 
the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  enacted  against 
them.  For  this  step,  so  opposite  to  the  rigid  spiril 
of  his  subjects,  he  took  care  to  apologize;  and  he 
evani  adeavoured  to  ascrihe  it  to  bis  great  seal  foi 
the  reformed  religion.     He  had  been  making  appli- 


cations, he  said,  to  all  foreign  princes  for  some  in- 
dulgence to  the  distressed  protestants  ;  and  he  was 
stilfanswered  by  objections  derived  from  the  severity 
of  the  English  laws  against  catholics.  It  might  in- 
deed occur  to  him,  that,  if  the  extremity  of  religious 
zeal  were  ever  to  abate  among  Christian  sects,  one 
of  them  must  begin  ;  and  nothing  would  be  mora 
honourable  for  England,  than  to  have  led  the  way 
in  sentiments  so  wise  and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religious  puritans  murmured  at  this 
tolerating  measure  of  the  king  :  the  lovers  of  civil 
liberty  were  alarmed  at  so  important  an  exertion  of 
prerogative.  But,  among  other  dangerous  articles 
of  authority,  the  kings  of  England  were  at  that  time 
possessed  of  the  dispensing  power;  at  least,  were  in 
the  constant  practice  of  exercising  it.  Besides,  though 
the  royal  prerogative  in  civil  matters  was  then  ex- 
tensive, the  princes,  during  some  late  reigns,  had 
been  accustomed  to  assume  a  still  greater  in  eccle- 
siastical. And  the  king  failed  not  to  represent  the 
toleration  of  catholics  as  a  measure  entirely  of  that 
nature. 

By  James's  concession  in  favour  of  the  catholics, 
he  attained  his  end.     The  same  religious  motives 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  the   court  of  Madrid 
insincere  in  all  the  steps  taken  with  regard  to  the 
marriage,  were  now  the  chief  cause  of  promoting  it. 
By  its  means,  it  was  hoped  the  English  catholics 
would  For  the  future  enjoy  ease  and   indulgence; 
and  the  Infanta  would  be  the  happy  instrument  of 
procuring  to  the  church  some  tranquillity,  after  the 
many  severe  persecutions  which  it  had  hitherto  un- 
dergone.    The  earl  of  Bristol,  a  minister  of  vigi- 
lance and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  op- 
posed all  alliance  with  the  catholics,  was  now  fully 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Spain  ;   and  he  was 
ready  to  congratulate  the  king  on  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  his  views  and  projects.     A   daughter  of 
Spain,   whom  he  represents    as  extremely  accom- 
plished, would  soon,  he  said,  arrive  in  England,  and 
bring  with  her  an  immense  fortune  of  two  millions 
of  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  ;  a  sum  four  times  greater  than  Spain  had 
ever  before   given  with  any  princess,   and   almost 
equal  to  all  the  money  which  the  parliament,  during 
the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  had  hitherto  granted 
to  the  king.     But  what  was  of  more  importance,  to 
James's  honour  and  happiness,  Bristol  considered 
this  match  as  an  infallible  prognostic  of  the   pala- 
tine's restoration  ;  nor  would   Philip,   he  thought, 
have  ever  bestowed  his  sister  and  so  large  a  fortune, 
under  the  prospect  of  entering  next  day  into  a  war 
with  England.     So  exact  was  his  intelligence,  thai 
the  most  secret  councils  of  the  Spaniards,  he  boasts, 
had  never  escaped  him;  and  he  found  that  thej  had 
all  along  considered  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  and 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  as  measures  closeh 
connected,  or  altogether  inseparable.*  Howeverkttle 
calculated  James's  character  to  extort  so  raat  a 
concession*  however  improper  the  measure.,  which 
he  had  pursued  for  attaining  that  end;  the  ambas 
sador  could  not  withstand  the  plain  cv  ideiuc  of  facts, 
by   which  Philip  now  demonstrated  Ins  sincerity. 
Perhaps  too,  like  a  wise  man,  he  considered   that 
reasons  of  state,  which  arc  supposed  solely  to  influ- 
ence the  councils  of  monarchs,  are  not  always  the 
motives  which  there  predominate;  that  the  milder 
views  of  gratitude,  honour,  friendship,  generosity, 


•  We  fi'i'l  by  private  tellers  botw i  Philip  IV.  and  the 

C |,.  in,,., re/.,  ulimui  liy  the  taller  to  Bocklughsm,   thai   UM 

.  i: IturJ i  Itiu  Pols if  wow  always 

lb>  Hie  court  ol  Spain  u  In  sparable 
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are  frequently  able,  among  princes  as  well  as  private 
persons,  to  counterbalance  these  selfish  considera- 
tions ;  that  the  justice  and  moderation  of  James  had 
been  so  conspicuous  in  all  these  transactions,  his 
reliance  on  Spain,  his  confidence  in  her  friendship, 
that  he  had  at  last  obtained  the  cordial  alliance  of 
that  nation,  so  celebrated  for  honour  and  fidelity. 
Or  if  politics  must  still  be  supposed  the  ruling  mo- 
tive  of  all  public  measures,  the  maritime  power  of 
England  was  so -considerable,  and  the  Spanish  do- 
minions so  divided,  as  might  well  induce  the  council 
of  Philip  to  think  that  a  sincere  friendship  with  the 
masters  of  the  sea  could  not  be  purchased  by  too 
great  concessions.  And  as  James,  during  so  many 
years,  had  been  allured  and  seduced  by  hopes  and 
protestations,  his  people  enraged  by  delays  and  dis- 
appointments; it  would  probably  occur,  that  there 
was  now  no  medium  left  between  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  and  the  most  intimate  alliance  between  the 
nations.  Not  to  mention,  that,  as  a  new  spirit  began 
about  this  time  to  animate  the  councils  of  France, 
the  friendship  of  England  became  every  day  more 
necessary  to  the  greatness  and  security  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarch. 

All  measures  being,  therefore,  agreed  on  between 
the  parties,  nought  was  wanting  but  the  dispensa- 
tion from  Home,  which  might  be  considered  as  a 
mere  formality.  The  king,  justified  by  success,  now 
exulted  in  his  pacific  counsels,  and  boasted  of  his 
superior  sagacity  and  penetration  ;  when  all  these 
flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  temerity  of 
a  man,  whom  he  had  fondly  exalted  from  a  private 
condition,  to  be  the  bane  of  himself,  of  his  family, 
and  of  his  people. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  Somerset,  Buckingham  had 
governed,  with  an  uncontrolled  sway,  both  the 
court  and  nation;  and  could  James's  eyes  have  becu 
opened,  he  had  now  full  opportunity  of  obscrvinj 
how  unfit  Ins  favourite  was  for  the  high  station  I 
which  he  was  raised.  Some  accomplishments  of  a 
courtier  he  possessed  :  of  every  talent  of  a  minister 
be  was  utterly  destitute.  Headstrong  in  his  pas- 
sions, and  incapable  equally  of  prudence  and  of  dis 
simulation  ;  sincere  from  violence  rather  than  can- 
dour; expensive  from  profusion  more  than  generosity 
a  worm  friend,  a  furious  enemy;  but  without  any 
choice  or  discernment  [neither;  with  these  qualities 
he  had  early  and  quickly  mounted  to  the  highest 
rank  ;  and  partook  at  once  of  the  insolence  whi.h 
attends  a  fortune  newly  acquired,  and  the  impetuo- 
sity which  belongs  to  persons  born  in  high  stations, 
and  unacquainted  with  opposition. 

Among  those  who  had  experienced  the  arrogance 
of  this  overgrown  favourite,  the  prince  of  Wales 
himself  had  not  been  entirely  spared;  ami  a  great 
■  Idm  ii  not  an  enmity,  had,  for  that  reason, 
taken  plan-  between  them.  Buckingham,  desirous 
oi  .in  opportunity,  "huh  might  connect  him  with 
the  prince,  and  overcome  bis  aversion)  and  at  the 

ami  Lime  cm s  of  the  great  credit  acquired  bj 

Bristol  in  the  Spanish  negotiation!  bethought  him- 
self oJ  in  expedient,  bj  which  he  might  at  once 
:m  ttil    both  tni  10  in<  Linations.     He  represented  to 

Cliaih'M,  i1i;l(   |ii'i',ons  of  Ins  rxiilt.d  st.ilioii  were  p*' 

i  ii  I  i,i  rh   unfortunate   in  their   marriage^   the  chief 

circum  I En  lifo;  and  commonly  received  into 

thole  arms  ;i  bride,  unknown  to  them,  i"  whom  the] 
ware   unknown;   nol   endeared  by  sympathy,   not 

obliged  by  service;  n id  by  treaties  alone,  bj  ne 

b]   politii  al  inton  il     that   how* 

<  ompli  b<  'I   the  Infanta,  ■  be  mm  t  still Ii  I  ui  I 

self  as  a  molanchol]  victim  n<  state,  ^nd  could  nol 


but  think  with  aversion  of  that  day,  when  she  was 
to  enter  the  bed  of  a  stranger  ;  and  passing  into  a 
foreign  country  and  a  new  family,  bid  adieu  foi 
ever  to  her  father's  house  and  to  her  native  land: 
that  it  was  in  the  prince's  power  to  soften  all  these 
rigours,  and  lay  such  an  obligation  on  her,  as  would 
attach  the  most  indifferent  temper,  as  would  warm 
the  coldest  affections :  that  his  journey  to  Madrid 
would  be  an  unexpected  gallantry,  which  would 
equal  all  the  fictions  of  Spanish  romance,  and  suiting 
the  amorous  and  enterprising  character  of  that  na- 
tion, must  immediately  introduce  him  to  the  princess 
under  the  agreeable  character  of  a  devoted  lover 
and  daring  adventurer:  that  the  negotiations  with 
regard  to  the  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherto  lan- 
guished in  the  hands  of  ministers,  would  quickly  be 
terminated  by  so  illustrious  an  agent,  seconded  by 
the  mediation  and  entreaties  of  the  grateful  Iufanta: 
that  Spanish  generosity,  moved  by  that  unexampled 
trust  and  confidence,  would  make  concessions  be- 
yond what  could  be  expected  from  political  views 
and  considerations :  and  that  he  would  quickly  re- 
turn to  the  king  with  the  glory  of  having  re-esta 
blished  the  unhappy  palatine,  by  the  same  enter- 
prise which  procured  him  the  affections  and  tne 
person  of  the  Spanish  princess. 

The  mind  of  the  youug  prince,  replete  with  ar- 
dour, was  inflamed  by  these  generous  and  romantic 
ideas,  suggested  by  Buckingham.  He  agreed  to 
make  application  to  the  king  for  his  approbation. 
They  chose  the  moment  of  his  kindest  and  most 
jovial  humour;  and  more  by  the  earnestness  which 
they  expressed,  than  by  the  force  of  their  reasons, 
they  obtained  a  hasty  and  unguarded  consent  to 
their  undertaking;  and  having  engaged  his  promise 
to  keep  their  purpose  secret,  they  left  him,  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  the  journey. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  alone,  thau  his  temper, 
more  cautious  than  sanguine,  suggested  very  differ- 
ent views  of  the  matter,  and  represented  every  diffi- 
culty and  danger  which  could  occur.  He  reflected, 
that,  however  the  world  might  pardon  this  sally  of 
youth  in  the  prince,  they  would  never  forgive  him- 
self, who,  at  his  years,  and  after  his  experience,  could 
intrust  Ins  only  son,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  the  prop 
of  his  age,  to  the  discretion  of  foreigners,  without  so 
much  as  providing  the  frail  security  of  a  safe  conduct 
in  his  favour:  that  if  the  Spanish  monarch  were 
sincere  in  his  professions,  a  few  months  must  finish 
the  treaty  of  marriage,  and  bring  the  Iufanta  into 
England;  if  he  were  not  sincere,  the  (bllj  was  still 
more  egregious  of  committing  the  prince  into  his 
hands:  that  Philip,  when  possessed  of  so  invaluable 
a  pledge,  might  well  rise  in  his  demands,  and  im- 
pose harder  conditions  of  treaty  :  and  that  the  teme- 
rity of  the  enterprise  was  bo  apparent,  that  the 
event,  how  prosperous  soever,  could  not  justify  it  ; 
and  if  disastrous,  it  would  render  himself  infamous 
to  his  people  and  ridii  ulous  to  all  posterity. 

Tormented  with  these  reflections,  as  soon  as  the 
prince  and  Buckingham  returned  tor  then-  dia- 
pat  be  .  he  infoi  med  them  of  all  the  reasons  which 
had  determined  him  to  change  his  resolution;  and 
hi  i h  ■■■■■  d  them  to  desist  From  so  foolish  an  adven- 
ture, The  prince  received  the  disappointment  with 
sorrowful  submission  ami  silent  tears:  Buckingham 
presumed  to  speak  in  an  imperious  tone,  which  hi 
had  evei  experienced  to  be  prevalent  over  lus  too 
eaa]  muter.  He  told  the  king,  that  nobody  for  the 
future  would  believe  any  thing  ha  said,  when  he  ra- 
ti >•  i<  (1  no  s i  the  promise  so  solemnly  giv<  n .  thai 

ii<    plainly  discerned  tins  change  of  resolution  'o 
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proceed  from  another  breach  of  his  word,  in  commu- 
nicating the  matter  to  some  rascal,  who  had  fur- 
nished him  with  those  pitiful  reasons  which  he  had 
alleged,  and  he  doubted  not  but  he  should  hereafter 
know  who  his  counsellor  had  been ;  and  that  if  he 
receded  from  what  he  had  promised,  it  would  be 
such  a  disobligation  to  the  prince,  who  had  now  set 
his  heart  upon  the  journey,  after  his  majesty's  ap- 
probation, that  he  could  never  forget  it,  nor  forgive 
any  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 

The  king,  with  great  earnestness,  fortified  by 
many  oaths,  made  his  apology,  by  denying  that  he 
had  communicated  the  matter  to  any  ;  and  finding 
himself  assailed,  as  well  by  the  boisterous  importu- 
nities of  Buckingham,  as  by  the  warm  entreaties  of 
his  son,  whose  applications  had  hitherto,  on  other 
occasions,  been  always  dutiful,  never  earnest;  he 
had  again  the  weakness  to  assent  to  their  purposed 
journey.  It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Francis  Cottington 
alone,  the  prince's  secretary,  and  Endymion  Porter, 
gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  should  accompany 
them ;  and  the  former  being  at  that  time  in  the  ante- 
chamber, he  was  immediately  called  in  by  the  king's 
orders. 

James  told  Cottington,  that  he  had  always  been 
an  honest  man,  and  therefore  he  was  now  to  trust 
him  in  an  affair  of  the  highest  importance,  which  he 
was  not,  upon  his  life,  to  disclose  to  any  man  what- 
ever. "  Cottington,"  added  he,  "  here  is  baby 
Charles  and  Steeny,"*  (these  ridiculous  appellations 
he  usually  gave  to  the  prince  and  Buckingham,) 
"  who  have  a  great  mind  to  go  post  into  Spain,  and 
fetch  home  the  Infanta :  they  will  have  but  two 
more  in  their  company,  and  have  chosen  you  for  one. 
What  think  you  of  the  journey  ?"  Sir  Francis,  who 
was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  resided  some  years  in 
Spain  as  the  king's  agent,  was  struck  with  all  the 
obvious  objections  to  such  an  enterprise,  and 
scrupled  nut  to  declare  them.  The  king  threw  him- 
self upou  his  bed,  and  cried,  "  I  told  you  this  before ;" 
and  fell  into  a  new  passion  and  new  lamentations, 
complaining  that  he  was  undone,  and  should  lose 
baby  Charles. 

The  prince  showed  by  his  countenance,  that  he 
was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  Cottington's  dis- 
course; but  Buckingham  broke  into  an  open  pas- 
sion against  him.  The  king,  he  told  him,  asked 
him  only  of  the  journey,  and  of  the  manner  of  tra- 
velling; particulars  of  which  he  might  be  a  com- 
petent judge,  having  gone  the  road  so  often  by  post; 
but  that  he,  without  being  called  to  it,  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  give  his  advice  upon  matters  of  state 
and  against  his  master,  which  he  should  repent  as 
long  as  he  lived.  A  thousand  other  reproaches  he 
added,  which  put  the  poor  king  into  a  new  agony  in 
behalf  of  a  servant,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  suffer 
for  answering  him  honestly.  Upon  which  he  said 
with  some  emotion,  "  Nay,  by  God,  Steeny,  you  arc 
much  to  blame  for  using  him  so :  he  answered  me 
directly  to  the  question  which  I  asked  him,  and  very 
honestly  and  wisely ;  and  yet,  you  know,  he  said  no 
more  than  1  told  you  before  he  was  called  in." 
However,  alter  all  this  passion  on  both  sides,  James 
renewed  his  consent;  and  proper  directions  were 
given  for  the  journey.  Nor  was  he  now  at  any  loss 
to  discover,  that  the  whole  intrigue  was   originally 


*  Mr.  Brodio  says  In  n  note,  "  Sic 
diminutive  of  St.  Stephen ;  between  w] 
llmllirlty,  it  mlghl  lie  Imagined,  con 
discovered;  t»ut  Jamei  Found  one:  - 
painted  v\eu  a  ulery  about  Ins  face, 
mediately  luguoBlod  ihe  likeness*'1 


contrived  by  Buckingham,  as  well  as  pursued  vio- 
lently by  his  spirit  and  impetuosity. 

These  circumstances,  which  so  well  characterize 
the  persons,  seem  to  have  been  related  by  Cottington 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  from  whom  they  are  here  tran- 
scribed ;  and  though  minute,  are  not  undeserving  of 
a  place  in  history. 

Other  historians  have  traced  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  design  to  the  Spanish  minister,  Olivarez, 
through  themediumofGondimar  the  ambassador  here. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their  two  at- 
tendants, and  Sir  Richard  Graham,  master  of  horse 
to  Buckingham,  passed  disguised  and  undiscovered 
through  France;  and  they  even  ventured  into  a 
court-ball  at  Paris,  where  Charles  saw  the  princess 
Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards  espoused,  and  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 
In  eleven  days  after  their  departure  from  London, 
they  arrived  at  Madrid;  and  surprised  every  body 
by  a  step  so  unusual  among  great  princes.  The 
Spanish  monarch  immediately  paid  Charles  a  visit, 
expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  and  made  warm  protestations  of  a 
correspondent  confidence  and  friendship.  By  the 
most  studious  civilities,  he  showed  the  respect  which 
he  bore  to  his  royal  guest.  He  gave  him  a  golden 
key,  which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince 
might,  without  any  introduction,  have  access  to  him 
at  all  hours ;  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every 
occasion,  except  in  the  apartments  assigned  to 
Charles  ;  for  there,  he  said,  the  prince  was  at  home : 
Charles  was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the 
same  pomp  and  ceremony  that  attends  the  kings  of 
Spain  on  their  coronation;  the  council  received 
public  orders  to  obey  him  as  the  king  himself:  Oli- 
varez too,  though  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the 
right  of  being  covered  before  his  own  king,  would 
not  put  on  his  hat  in  the  prince's  presence  :  all  the 
prisons  of  Spain  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the 
prisoners  received  their  freedom  as  if  the  event,  the 
most  honourable  and  most  fortunate,  had  happened 
to  the  monarchy :  and  every  sumptuary  law  with 
regard  to  apparel  was  suspended  during  Charles's 
residence  in  Spain.  The  Infanta,  however,  was  only 
shown  to  her  lover  in  public  ;  the  Spanish  ideas  of 
decency  being  so  strict,  as  not  to  allow  of  any  further 
intercourse,  till  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation. 

The  point  of  honour  was  carried  so  far  by  that 
generous  people,  that  no  attempt  was  made,  on  ac- 
count of  the  advantage  which  they  had  acquired,  of 
imposing  any  harder  conditions  of  treaty :  their 
pious  zeal  only  prompted  them,  on  one  occasion,  to 
desire  more  concessions  in  the  religious  articles; 
but,  upon  the  opposition  of  Bristol,  accompanied 
with  some  reproaches,  they  immediately  desisted.  The 
pope,  however,  hearing  of  the  prince's  arrival  in 
Madrid,  tacked  some  new  clauses  to  the  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  transmit  the  ar- 
ticles to  London,  that  the  king  might  ratify  them. 
This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  consisted  of  se- 
veral articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  exercise  of  the 
catholic  religion  by  the  Infanta  and  her  household. 
Nothing  could  reasonably  be  found  fault  with,  ex- 
cept one  article,  in  which  the  king  promised,  that 
the  children  should  be  educated  by  the  princess,  till 
ten  years  of  age.  This  condition  could  not  be  in- 
sisted on,  but  with  a  view  of  seasoning  their  minds 
with  catholic  principles;  and  though  so  tender  an 
age  seemed  a  sufficient  security  against  theological 
prejudices,  yet  the  same  reason  which  made  the  pope 
insert  that  article,  should  have  induced  the  kiug  to 
reject  it. 
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Besides  the  public  treaty,  there  were  separate  arti- 
cles privately  sworn  to  by  the  king ;  in  which  he 
promised  to  suspend  the  penal  laws  enacted  against 
catholics,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  them  in  parliament, 
and  to  grant  a  toleration  for  the  exercise  of  the 
catholic  religion  in  private  houses.  Great  murmurs, 
we  may  believe,  would  have  arisen  against  these 
articles,  had  they  been  made  known  to  the  public  ; 
since  we  liud  it  to  have  been  imputed  as  an  enor- 
mous crime  to  the  prince,  that,  having  received, 
abuut  this  time,  a  very  civil  letter  from  the  pope, 
he  was  induced  to  return  a  very  civil  answer. 

These  letters  are  characterized  by  Brodie  as,  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  an  eudeavour  to  inveigle  him 
iuto  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church,  aud  on  the 
part  of  Charles  as  "  more  than  compliment."  Hal- 
lam  exculpates  the  king  from  any  intention  of  in- 
troducing Catholicism,  but  designates  Charles's  letter 
as  the  production  of  "  a  veteran  in  dissimulation." 

Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.,  who  granted  the  dispen- 
sation, died,  and  Urban  VIII.  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio  refused  to  de- 
liver the  dispensation,  till  it  should  be  renewed  by 
Urban  ;  and  that  crafty  pontiff  delayed  sending  a 
new  dispensation,  in  hopes  that,  during  the  prince's 
residence  in  Spain,  some  expedient  might  be  fallen 
upon  to  effect  his  conversion.  The  king  of  Eug- 
laud,  as  well  as  the  prince,  became  impatient.  On 
the  first  hint,  Charles  obtained  permission  to  return  ; 
and  Philip  graced  his  departure  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  elaborate  civility  and  respect,  which 
bad  attended  his  reception.  He  even  erected  a  pillar 
on  the  spot  where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as 
a  monument  of  mutual  friendship;  aud  the  prince, 
having  sworn  to  the  observance  of  all  the  articles, 
entered  on  his  journey,  and  embarked  on  board  the 
English  fleet  at  St.  Andero. 

The  character  of  Charles,  composed  of  reserve 
and  sobriety,  qualifications  so  agreeable  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  Spaniards;  the  unparalleled  confidence 
which  be  had  reposed  in  their  nation  ;  the  romantic 
gallantry  which  he  had  practised  towards  their  prin- 
:  ill  these  circumstances,  joined  to  his  youth 
and  advantageous  figure,  had  endeared  him  to  the 
whole  court  of  Madrid,  and  had  impressed  the  most 
favourable  ideas  of  bun.  Hut,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  prince  was  beloved  and  esteemed,  was 
Buckingham  despised  aud  hated.  His  behaviour, 
composed  of  English  familiarity,  and  French  vita- 
nt\  ;  his  sallies  of  passion,  his  indecent  freedoms 
with  the  prince,  his  dissolute  pleasures,  hU  un      ml 

.  h     he     neither     could,     QOt 

cared  to  disguise  ;  qualities  like  these,  could,  most 
of  t hem,  be  esteemed  nowhere,  but  to  the  Spaniards 
objects  of  peculiar  aversion.  Tiny  could 
n<>t  conceal  their  surprise,  that  such  a  youth  could 
intrude  into  e.  negotiation  now  conducted  to  a  period 
i  |    o  ' iplished  aministei  at  Bristol,  and  could 

I   himself  all  the  merit  of  it.    Tie  \ 
I         iita'fl  fate     who    must     be    ap| iched    by    a 

in. in,  whoss   b tj     ei  mod   to   rei  pet  I   do  laws, 

i  human.     And  when  the]  oh  erred,   thai 

.  impi  udence  to  insult  the  Oonde,  duke  of 

I  I  pi  ime  Miioi-i.  i,  even  one,  who  was 

ambitious  ol  pwyin) irl  to  the  Spanish,  became 

t<  mpt  foi  ibe  English  fa- 
rourite. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  told  I  Mi  van  i.  that  Ins 
own  attachment  le  the  Span!  h  nation  and   to  the 

Hi  it  be  wo 
:  Mi  ■■  i  mid  .  i  nenl  tl 

ship  between  England  and  than;  and  that  hie  pe 


culiar  ambition  would  be  to  facilitate  the  prince's 
marriage  with  the  Infanta.  He  added,  says  Lin- 
gard,  "  'To  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  princess, 
I  shall  always  prove  myself  an  humble  servant, — 
to  you,  never.1  '  1  am  honoured  by  the  compli- 
ment,' was  the  reply  of  the  Castilian." 

Buckingham,  sensible  how  odious  he  was  become 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which 
that  nation  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Infanta,  resolved  to  employ  all  his  credit  in 
order  to  prevent  the  marriage.  By  what  arguments 
he  could  engage  the  prince  to  offer  such  an  insult 
to  the  Spanish  nation,  from  whom  he  had  met  with 
such  generous  treatment;  by  what  colours  he  could 
disguise  the  ingratitude  and  imprudence  of  such  a 
measure  ;  these  are  totally  unknown  to  us.  We  may 
only  conjecture,  that  the  many  unavoidable  causes 
of  delay,  which  had  so  long  prevented  the  arrival  of 
the  dispensation,  had  afforded  to  Buckingham  a 
pretence  for  throwing  on  the  Spauiards  the  imputa- 
tion of  insincerity  in  the  whole  treaty.  It  also  ap- 
pears, that  his  impetuous  and  domineering  character 
had  acquired,  what  it  ever  after  maintained,  a  total 
ascendant  over  the  temper  of  Charles;  and,  when 
the  prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined, 
notwithstanding  all  his  professions,  to  break  off  the 
treaty  with  Spain.  Lingard  and  other  historians 
say,  that  Buckingham  excited  Charles's  indignation, 
by  representing  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  match,  as  a  personal  indignity  to  that  prince. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Buckingham  prevailed  so 
easily  with  James  to  abandon  a  project,  which,  du- 
ring so  many  years,  had  been  the  object  of  all  his 
wishes,  and  which  he  had  now  unexpectedly  con- 
ducted to  a  happy  period.  A  rupture  with  Spain,  and 
the  loss  of  two  millions,  were  prospects  little  agree- 
able to  this  pacilic  and  indigent  monarch.  But, 
finding  his  only  son  bent  against  a  match,  which 
had  always  been  opposed  by  his  people  and  his  par- 
liament, he  yielded  to  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
not  courage  or  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  over- 
come. The  prince  therefore,  aud  Buckingham,  on 
their  arrival  at  London,  assumed  entirely  the  direc- 
tion of  the  negotiation;  and  it  was  their  business  to 
seek  for  pretences,  by  which  they  could  give  a  co- 
lour to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 

Though  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  had  over 
been  considered  by  James  as  a  natural  or  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Spanish  alliance,  he  had  always 
forbidden  his  ministers  to  insist  on  it  as  a  prelitni- 
uai  \  article  to  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  treaty. 
lie  considered  that  this  principality  was  now  in  the 

bauds  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Havana;  and 

thai  ii  was  no  longer  in  the  king  of  Spain's  power, 
by  a  single  stroke  of  bis  pen.  to  restore  it  bo  its  an- 
cient master.  The  strict  alliance  of  Spain  with 
these  princes  would  engage  Philip,  be  thought,  to 
soften  so  disagreeable  a  demand  by  every  art  of  ne- 
gotiation; and  many  articles  must  of  necessity  be 
adjusted,  before  such  an  important  point  could  be 
effected.  Ii  was  sufficient,  in  James's  opinion,  if 
the  sincerity  of  the  Spanish  court  could,  for  the 
present,  be  ascertained  j  and.  dreading  further  de- 
lays "t  the  marriage,  so  Long  wished  for,  be  was  re- 
solved to  trust  the  palatine's  full  restoration  to  the 
srenl  ef  future  counsels  and  deliberations. 

This  whole  system  of  negotiation  Buckingham 
aon  reversed;  and  be  overturned  everj  supposition 
upon  which  the  treaty  bad  hitherto  been  conducted. 
,,\  hiu'ir  i  irtifb  ■ :  were i  tnployed  to dela] 
orprevonl  the  espousals,  Bristol  reooived  positive 
ordors  not  todelivoi  Lhe  proxy,  which  bad  been  left 
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m  his  hands,  or  to  finish  the  marriage,  till  security 
were  given  for  the  full  restitution  of  the  Palatinate. 
Philip  understood  this  language.  He  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  disgust  received  by  Buckingham; 
and  deeming  him  a  man  capable  of  sacrificing  to  his 
own  ungovernable  passions,  the  greatest  interests  of 
his  master  and  of  his  country,  he  had  expected,  that 
the  unbounded  credit  of  that  favourite  would  be  em- 
ployed to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Determined, 
however,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  entirely 
on  the  English,  he  delivered  into  Bristol's  hand  a 
written  promise,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  pro- 
cure the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  either  by 
persuasion,  or  by  every  other  possible  means  ;  and 
when  he  found  that  this  concession  gave  no  satisfac- 
tion, he  ordered  the  Infanta  to  lay  aside  the  title  of 
princess  of  Wales,  which  she  bore  after  the  arrival 
of  the  dispensation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop  the 
study  of  the  English  language.  And  thinking  that 
such  rash  councils,  as  now  governed  the  court  of 
England,  would  not  stop  at  the  breach  of  the  mar- 
riage treaty,  he  ordered  preparations  for  war  imme- 
diately to  be  made  throughout  all  his  dominions. 

Thus  James,  having,  by  means  inexplicable  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  politics  conducted  so  near  an 
honourable  period,  the  marriage  of  his  son,  and  the 
restoration  of  his  son-in-law,  failed,  at  last  of  his 
purpose,  by  means  equally  unaccountable. 

But,  though  the  expedients  already  used  by  Buck- 
ingham were  sufficiently  inglorious  both  for  himself 
and  for  the  nation,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  ere  he 
could  fully  effect  his  purpose,  to  employ  artifices 
still  more  dishonourable. 

"  From  a  careful  review,"  says  Lingard,  "  of  all 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Spanish  match, 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  I.  that  had  the  treaty 
been  left  to  the  address  and  perseverance  of  the  earl 
6f  Bristol,  it  would  have  been  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion which  James  so  earnestly  desired:  2.  that 
the  Spanish  council  had  ministered  ample  cause  of 
offence  to  the  young  prince  by  their  vexatious  de- 
lays, and  their  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  his 
presence :  3.  that  he,  nevertheless  entered  sponta- 
neously into  solemn  engagements,  from  which  he 
could  not  afterwards  recede  without  breach  of  his 
word :  4.  and  that,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  con- 
duct in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  But  the 
great  misfortune  was  the  baneful  influence  which 
such  proceedings  had  upon  his  character.  He  was 
taught  to  intrigue,  to  dissemble,  to  deceive.  His 
subjects,  soon  after  he  mounted  the  throne,  disco- 
vered the  insincerity  of  their  prince:  they  lost  all 
confidence  in  his  professions  ;  and  to  this  distrust 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed  the  civil  war 
which  ensued,  and  the  evils  which  befel  both  the 
nation  and  the  sovereign." 

The  king,  having  broken  with  Spain,  was  obliged 
toe "it  new  measures;  and,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  parliament,  no  effectual  step  of  any  kind 
COUld  be  taken.  The  benevolence  which,  during 
the  interval,  had  been  rigorously  exacted  for  reco- 
vering the  Palatinate,  though  levied  for  so  popular 
an  end,  had  procured  to  the  king  less  money  than 
ill-will  from  his  subjects.  Whatever  discourage- 
ments, therefore,  he  might  receive  from  his  ill 
agreement  with  former  parliaments,  there  was  a  ne- 
<  ■  lit]  of  summoning  once  more  this  assembly  :  and 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  Spanish  alliance  which 
gave  such  umbrage,  oeing  abandoned,  the  commons 

would  qow  be  better  satisfied  with  the  lung's  admi- 
nistration,    la   his   speech   to   the   houses,  James 


dropped  some  hints  of  his  causes  of  complaint  against 
Spa-in;  and  he  graciously  condescended  to  ask  the 
advice  of  parliament,  which  he  had  ever  before  re- 
jected, with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  so  important 
an  affair  as  his  son's  marriage.  Buckingham  de- 
livered, to  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons,  a 
long  narrative,  which  he  pretended  to  be  true  and 
complete,  of  every  step  taken  in  the  negotiations 
with  Philip :  but  partly  by  the  suppression  of  some 
facts,  partly  by  the  false  colouring  laid  on  others, 
tiiis  narrative  was  calculated  entirely  to  mislead  the 
parliament,  and  to  throw  on  the  court  of  Spain  the 
reproach  of  artifice  and  insincerity.  He  said  that, 
after  many  years1  negotiation,  the  king  found  not 
himself  any  nearer  his  purpose;  and  that  Bristol 
had  never  brought  the  treaty  beyond  general  pro- 
fessions and  declarations :  that  the  prince,  doubting 
the  good  intentions  of  Spain,  resolved  at  last  to  take 
a  journey  to  Madrid,  and  put  the  matter  to  the 
utmost  trial:  that  he  there  found  such  artificial  deal- 
ing as  made  him  conclude  all  the  steps  taken  towards 
the  marriage  to  be  false  and  deceitful :  that  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  ever  been  re- 
garded by  the  king  as  an  essential  preliminary,  was 
not  seriously  intended  by  Spain  :  and  that,  after  en 
during  much  bad  usage,  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England,  without  any  hopes,  either  of  ob- 
taining the  Infanta,  or  of  restoring  the  elector 
palatine. 

This  narrative,  which,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  solemnity  of  that  assembly 
to  which  it  was  delivered,  deserves  great  blame,  was 
yet  vouched  for  truth  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  present ;  and  the  king  himself  lent  it,  indirectly, 
his  authority,  by  telling  the  parliament  that  it  was 
by  his  orders  Buckingham  laid  the  whole  affair  be- 
fore them.  The  conduct  of  these  princes  it  is  diffi- 
cult fully  to  excuse.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  Charles ;  unless  his  inexperience 
and  youth,  as  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  really  led 
him  into  error,  and  made  him  swallow  all  the  falsi- 
ties of  Buckingham.  And  though  the  king  was 
here  hurried  from  his  own  measures  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  others ;  nothing  should  have  induced  him 
to  prostitute  his  character,  and  seem  to  vouch  the 
impostures,  at  least  false  colourings,  of  his  favourite, 
of  which  he  had  so  good  reason  to  entertain  a 
suspicion. 

Buckingham's  narrative,  however  artfully  dis- 
guised, contained  so  many  contradictory  circum- 
stances, as  were  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  all 
reasonable  men ;  but  it  concurred  so  well  with  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  parliament,  that  no 
scruple  was  made  of  immediately  adopting  it. 
Charmed  with  having  obtained  at  length  the  oppor- 
tunity, so  long  wished  for,  of  going  to  war  with 
papists,  they  little  thought  of  future  consequences, 
but  immediately  advised  the  king  to  break  off  both 
treaties  with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded  the 
marriage,  as  that  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate. 
The  people,  ever  greedy  of  war  till  they  suffer  by 
it,  displayed  their  triumph  at  these  violent  measures 
by  public  bonfires  and  rejoicings,  and  by  insults  on 
the  Spanish  ministers.  Buckingham  was  now  the 
favourite  of  the  public,  and  of  the  parliament  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  called  him 
the  saviour  of  the  nation.  Every  place  resounded 
with  his  praises.  And  he  himself,  intoxicated  bj  B 
popularity  whii  h  he  enjoyed  so  little  tune,  and  which 
ne  so  ill  deserved,  violated  all  duh  to  hie  indulgent 

inicti'i,  and  eutrred  iu!o  cabals  with  the  puritauu    d 

members,  who  had  ever  opposed  the  royal  autho 
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rity.  He  even  encouraged  schemes  for  abolishing 
the  order  of  bishops,  and  selling  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter lands,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Spa- 
nish war.  And  the  king,  though  he  still  entertained 
projects  for  temporising,  and  for  forming  an  accom- 
modation with  Spain,  was  so  borne  down  by  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  prejudices,  conducted  and  increased 
by  Buckingham,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged,  in  a 
speech  to  parliament,  to  declare  in  favour  of  hostile 
measures,  if  they  would  engage  to  support  him. 
Doubts  of  their  sincerity  in  this  respect,  doubts 
which  the  event  showed  not  to  be  ill-grounded,  had 
probably  been  one  cause  of  his  former  pacific  and 
dilatory  measures. 

In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  the  king  began 
with  lamenting  his  own  unhappiness,  that,  having 
so  long  valued  himself  on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific 
monarch,  he  should  now,  in  his  old  age,  be  obliged 
to  exchange  the  blessings  of  peace  fur  the  inevitable 
calamities  of  war.  He  represented  to  them  the  im- 
mense and  continued  expense  requisite  for  military 
armaments  ;  and  besides  supplies,  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  should  become  necessary,  he  demanded  a 
vote  of  six  subsidies  and  twelve-fifteenths,  as  a  pro- 
per stock  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
He  told  them  of  his  intolerable  debts,  chiefly  con- 
tracted by  the  sums  remitted  to  the  Palatinate  ;  but 
he  added,  that  he  did  not  insist  on  any  supply  for  his 
own  relief,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  for  him,  if  the 
honour  and  security  of  the  public  were  provided  for. 
To  remove  all  suspicion,  he,  who  had  ever  strenu- 
ously maintained  his  prerogative,  and  who  had  even 
extended  it  into  some  points  esteemed  doubtful,  now 
made  an  imprudent  concession,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences might  have  proved  fatal  to  royal  authority  : 
he  voluntarily  offered,  that  the  mouey  voted  should 
be  paid  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  and  should 
be  issued  by  them,  without  being  intrusted  to  his 
management.  The  commons  willingly  accepted  of 
this  concession,  so  unusual  in  an  English  monarch 
they  voted  him  only  three  subsidies  and  three-fif- 
teenths (less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds") : 
and  they  took  no  notice  of  the  complaints  which  he 
made  of  his  own  wants  and  necessities. 

Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  present  good 
agreement  between  the  king  and  parliament,  in 
order  to  pass  the  bill  against  monopolies,  which  had 
formerly  becu  encouraged  by  the  king,  but  which  had 
failed  by  the  rupture  between  him  and  the  Last  house 
of  commons.  Tins  bill  was  conceived  in  such  terms 
as  to  render  it  merely  declaratory  ;  and  all  monopo 
lu-s  were  condemned  as  contrary  to  law  and  I"  the 
known  liberties  uf  the  |n  nple.    It  was  there  supposed, 

that  every  subject  of  England  had  entire  powei  to 
i  bis  own  actions,  provided  he  did  no  injury 
to  an]  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  and  that  no  preroga- 
tive  of  the  king,  no  power  of  any  magistrate,  no- 
the  authority  alone  of  laws,  could  restrain 
thai  unlimited  freedom. 

The  hous«*  ..1    eoiiiinoiis    also    corroborated,    by    a 

no*   precedent,  the  Important  power  of  impeach- 
ment, which,  two  yean  before,  they  had  exercised 
oi  Ch  incellot  Bacon,  and  which  had  lain 
dormant  fin  near  two  centuries,  except  when  they 
instruments  of  royal  vengeance.  The  carl 
of  Middlesex  had  I n  raised,  by  Buckingham's  la- 
tere i,  from  the  rank  of  a  London  merchant,  to  be 
i  res  are]  ol  England  ;  and,  by  nil  aoth  ilj  and  ad 
drees,   seemed   nol   unworthj    of  thai   preferment 
Bat,  a-»  hi  Incurred  the  di  i]  li  a  tire  ol  hii  patron  bj 
icrupUng   or   refusing   home  demands  ol   money, 
Be  prince's  residence  in  Spain,  that  favoahti 


vowed  revenge,  and  employed  all  his  credit  among 
the  commons  to  procure  an  impeachment  of  the 
treasurer.  The  king  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
this  measure,  and  prophesied  to  the  prince  and 
duke,  that  they  would  live  to  have  their  fill  of  par- 
liamentary prosecutions.  In  a  speech  to  the  par- 
liament, he  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  Middlesex, 
and  to  soften  the  accusation  against  him.  The 
charge,  however,  was  still  maintained  by  the  com- 
s ;  and  the  treasurer  was  found  guilty  by  the 
peers,  though  the  misdemeanors  proved  against  him 
3  neither  numerous  nor  important.  The  ac- 
cepting of  two  presents  of  five  hundred  pounds 
piece,  for  passing  two  patents,  was  the  article  of 
greatest  weight.  His  sentence  was,  to  be  fined  fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  king's  use,  and  to  suffer  all 
the  other  penalties  formerly  inflicted  upon  Bacon. 
The  fine  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  prince,  when 
he  mounted  the  throne. 

In  alluding  to  this  transaction,  Hallam  says: 
"  The  most  remarkable  affair  in  this  session  was  the 
impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  actually  lord 
treasurer  of  England,  for  bribery  and  other  misde- 
meanors. It  is  well  known  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  duke  of  Buckingham  instituted  this  pro- 
secution to  gratify  the  latter's  private  pique,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  who  warned  them  they  would 
live  to  have  their  rill  of  parliamentary  impeachment. 
It  was  conducted  by  manageis  on  the  part  of  the 
commons  in  a  very  regular  form,  except  that  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  were  merely  read  by  the 
clerk  ;  that  fundamental  rule  of  English  law  which 
insists  on  the  viva  voce  examination,  being  as  yet 
unknown,  or  dispensed  with  in  political  trials.  No- 
thing is  more  worthy  of  notice  in  the  proceedings 
upon  this  impeachment  than  what  dropped  from  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  in  speaking  upon  one  of  the  charges. 
Middlesex  had  laid  an  imposition  of  3/.  per  ton  on 
French  wines,  for  taking  off  which  he  received  a 
gratuity.  Sandys,  commenting  on  this  offence,  pro- 
tested in  the  name  of  the  commons,  that  they  in- 
tended not  to  question  the  power  of  imposing  claimed 
by  the  king's  prerogative:  this  they  touched  not 
upon  now;  they  continued  only  their  claim,  and 
when  they  should  have  occasion  to  dispute  it,  would 
do  so  with  all  due  regard  to  his  majesty's  state  and 
revenue.  Such  cautious  and  temperate  language, 
far  from  indicating  any  disposition  to  recede  from 
their  pretensions,  is  rather  a  proof  of  such  united 
steadiness  and  discretion  as  nmsi  ensure  their  suc- 
cess. Middlesex  was  unanimously  convicted  bj  the 
peers.  His  impeachment  was  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment to  the  commons;  as  it  restored  forever  that 
salutary  constitutional  right  which  the  single  prece- 
dent of  Lord  Bacon  might  have  been  insufficient  to 
establish  against  the  ministers  of  the  crown." 

This  session  an  address  was  also  made  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  king,  craving  the  severe  execution 

ol  the  laws  against  catholics.  His  answer  was  gra- 
cious and  condescending;  though  he  declared  against 
persecution,  as  being  an  improper  measure  for  the 
suppression  of  anj  religion,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived maxim,  "Thai  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 

the  seed  of    the   chunh."       lie    also    condemned    an 

entire  indulgence  of  the  catholics;  and  teemed  to 

represent  i  middle  c bo  as  the  most  humane  and 

most  politic,  lie  went  so  far  as  even  to  affirm,  with 
an  oath,  that  he  nevei  bad  entertained  anj  thoughts 

of  granting  a  toleration  to   these    religion' 

liberty  of  exerci  ing  their  worship  in  private  houses, 
which  he  had  secrotl)  agreed  to  in  the  Spanish 
treaty,  he  did  not  acknowledge  to  deserve  that  name; 
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and  it  was  probably  by  means  of  this  explication,  he 
thought  that  he  had  saved  his  honour.  After  all 
these  transactions,  the  parliament  wag  prorogued 
by  the  king,  who  let  fall  some  hints,  though  in 
gentle  terms,  of  the  sense  which  he  entertained  of 
their  unkiudness,  in  not  supplying  his  necessities. 

The  following  remarks  of  Hallain  on  the  close  of 
this  parliament,  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  "  The 
king  seems  to  have  acted  pretty  fairly  in  this  parlia- 
ment, bating  a  gross  falsehood  in  denying  the  in- 
tended toleration  of  papists.  He  wished  to  get  fur- 
ther pledges  of  support  from  parliament  before  he 
plunged  into  a  war,  and  was  very  right  in  doing  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prince  and  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham  behaved    iu  public   towards  him  with    great 

"  The  two  last  parliaments  had  been  dissolved 
without  passing  a  single  act,  except  the  subsidy  bill 
of  IG2I.  An  interval  of  legislation  for  thirteen  years 
was  too  long  for  any  civilized  country.  Several 
statutes  were  enacted  in  the  present  session,  but 
none  so  material  as  that  for  abolishing  monopolies 
for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  or  for  using  any  trade. 
This  is  of  a  declaratory  nature,  and  recites  that  they 
are  already  contrary  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.  Scarce  any  difference  arose  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  commons.  This  singular 
calm  might  probably  have  beou  interrupted,  had  not 
the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session.  They  expressed 
some  little  dissatisfaction  at  this  step,  and  presented 
a  list  of  grievances,  one  only  of  which  is  sufficiently 
considerable  to  deserve  notice ;  namely,  the  procla- 
mationsin  restraintof  buildingabout  London,  where- 
of they  complain,  in  very  gentle  terms,  considering 
their  obvious  illegality  and  violation  of  private  right. 

"The  commons  had  now  been  engaged,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  in  a  struggle  to  restore  and  to 
fortify  their  own  and  their  fellow-subjects'  liberties, 
rhe^y  had  obtained  in  this  period  but  one  legislative 
measure  of  importance,  the  late  declaratory  act 
against  monopolies.  But  they  had  rescued  from  dis- 
use their  ancient  right  of  impeachment.  They  had 
placed  on  record  a  protestation  of  their  claim  to  de- 
bate all  matters  of  public  concern.  They  had  re- 
monstrated against  the  usurped  prerogatives  of 
binding  the  subject  by  proclamation,  and  of  levying 
customs  at  the  out-ports.  They  had  secured  beyond 
controversy  their  exclusive  privilege  of  determining 
contested  elections  of  their  members.  They  had 
maintained,  and  carried  indeed  to  an  unwarrantable 
extent,  their  power  of  judging  and  inflicting  punish- 
ment, even  for  offences  not  committed  against  their 
house.  Of  these  advantages  some  were  evidently 
incomplete;  and  it  would  require  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  of  future  parliaments  to  realize  them. 
But  such  exertions  the  increased  energy  of  the  na- 
tion gave  abundant  cause  to  anticipate.  A  deep  and 
Lasting  love  of  freedom  had  taken  hold  of  every  class 
except,  perhaps  the  clergy ;  from  which,  when 
viewed  together  with  the  rash  pride  of  the  court,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  constitutional  principles  and  pre- 
cedents, collected  through  our  long  and  various  his- 
tory,  a  calm  by-stander  might  presage  that  the  en- 
suing reign  would  not  pass  without  disturbance,  nor 
perhaps  end  without  confusion." 

James,  unable  to  resist  so  strong  a  combination 
as  that  of  his  people,  hia  parliament,  his  son,  and 
hi  favourite,  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  men 
Mires,  for  which,  from  temper  as  well  as  judgment, 

he  had  ever  entertained  a  mot  settled  aversion. 
Though  he  dissembled  Ins  resentment,  he  began  to 
csliaiigo  himself   from   Buckingham,  to  whom  hu 


ascribed  all  those  violent  counsels,  and  whom  he 
considered  as  fehe  author,  both  of  the  prince's  journey 
to  Spain,  and  of  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty. 
The  arrival  of  Bristol  he  impatiently  longed  for; 
and  it  was  by  the  assistance  of  that  minister,  whose 
wisdom  he  respected,  and  whose  views  he  approved, 
that  he  hoped  in  time  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
present  difficulties. 

During  the  prince's  abode  in  Spain,  that  able 
negotiator  had  ever  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully, 
to  the  impetuous  measures  suggested  by  Buckingham, 
his  own  wise  and  well-tempered  counsels.  After 
Charles's  departure,  he  still,  upon  the  first  appear 
ance  of  a  change  of  resolution,  interposed  his  ad- 
vice, and  strenuously  insisted  on  the  sincerity  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  conduct  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  which  England  must  reap  from  the  com- 
pletion of  it.  Enraged  to  find  that  his  successful 
labours  should  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  levities 
and  caprices  of  an  insolent  minion,  he  would  un- 
derstand no  hints;  and  nothing  but  express  orders 
from  his  master  could  engage  him  to  make  that  de- 
mand which  he  was  sensible  must  put  a  final  period 
to  the  treaty.  He  was  not  therefore  surprised  to 
hear  that  Buckingham  had  declared  himself  his  open 
enemy,  and,  on  all  occasions,  had  thrown  out  many 
violent  reflections  against  him. 

Nothing  could  be  of  greater  consequence  to  Buck- 
ingham, than  to  keep  Bristol  at  a  distance  both 
from  the  king  and  the  parliament ;  lest  the  power  of 
truth,  enforced  by  so  well-informed  a  speaker,  should 
open  scenes,  which  were  but  suspected  by  the 
former,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  as  yet  enter 
tained  no  manner  of  jealousy.  He  applied  there- 
fore to  James,  whose  weakness,  disguised  to  him- 
self under  the  appearance  of  finesse  and  dissimula- 
tion, was  now  become  absolutely  incurable.  A 
warrant  for  sending  Bristol  to  the  Tower  was  issued 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  England;  and 
though  he  was  soon  released  from  confinement,  yet 
orders  were  carried  him  from  the  king,  to  retire  to 
his  country  seat,  and  to  abstain  from  all  attendance 
in  parliament.  He  obeyed  ;  but  loudly  demanded 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself,  aud  of  laying 
his  whole  conduct  before  his  master.  Ou  all  occa- 
sions he  protested  his  innocence,  and  threw  on  his 
enemy  the  blame  of  every  miscarriage.  Bucking- 
ham, and,  at  his  instigation,  the  prince,  declared, 
that  they  would  be  reconciled  to  Bristol,  if  he  would 
but  acknowledge  his  errors  and  ill-conduct ;  but  the 
spirited  nobleman,  jealous  of  his  honour,  refused  to 
buy  favour  at  so  high  a  price.  James  had  the 
equity  to  say,  that  the  insisting  on  that  condition 
was  a  strain  of  unexampled  tyranny  :  but  Bucking- 
ham scrupled  not  to  assert,  with  his  usual  presump- 
tion, that  neither  the  king,  the  prince,  nor  himself, 
were  as  yet  satisfied  of  Bristol's  innocence. 

While  the  attachment  of  the  prince  to  Bucking- 
ham, while  the  timidity  of  James,  or  the  shame  of 
changing  his  favourite,  kept  the  whole  court  in  awe ; 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  Inoiosa,  endeavoured  to 
open  the  king's  eyes,  and  to  cure  his  fears,  by  in- 
stilling greater  fears  into  him.  He  privately  slipped 
into  his  hand  a  paper,  and  gave  him  a  signal  to 
read  it  alone,  lie  there  told  him,  that  he  was  as 
much  a  prisoner  at  London  as  ever  Francis  I-  was 
at  Madrid;  that  the  priuce  and  Buckingham  had 
conspired  together,  and  had  the  whole  court  at  their 
devotion  ;  that  cabals  among  the  popular  leaders  in 
parliament  were  carrying  on  to  the  extreme  prejudice 
of  his  authority  ;  that  the  project  was  to  confine  him 
to  some  of  his  hunting  scats,  aud  to  commit  the  wholo 
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administration  to  Charles ;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him,  by  one  vigorous  effort,  to  vindicate  his  au- 
thority, and  to  punish  those  who  had  so  long  and  so 
much  abused  his  friendship  and  beneficence. 

What  credit  James  gave  to  this  representation 
does  not  appear.  He  only  discovered  some  faint 
symptoms,  which  he  instantly  retracted,  of  dissatis- 
faction with  Buckingham.  All  his  public  measures, 
and  all  the  alliances  into  which  he  entered,  were 
founded  on  the  system  of  enmity  to  the  Austrian  fa- 
mily, and  of  war  to  be  carried  on  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Palatinate. 

The  states  of  the  United  Provinces  were,  at  this 
time,  governed  by  Maurice :  and  that  aspiring 
prince,  sensible  that  his  credit  would  languish  during 
peace,  had,  on  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years' 
truce,  renewed  the  war  with  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
His  great  capacity  in  the  military  art  would  have 
compensated  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  had  not 
the  Spanish  armies  been  commanded  by  Spinola,  a 
general  equally  renowned  for  conduct,  and  more  ce- 
lebrated for  enterprise  and  activity.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  the  republic 
than  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  between  James  and 
the  catholic  king ;  and  they  nattered  themselves,  as 
well  from  the  natural  union  of  interests  between 
them  and  England,  as  from  the  influence  of  the 
present  conjuncture,  that  powerful  succours  would. 
soon  much  to  their  relief.  Accordingly,  an  army  of 
six  thousand  men  was  levied  in  England,  and  sent 
over  to  Holland,  commanded  by  four  young  noble- 
men, Essex,  Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Willoughby, 
who  were  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  in 
so  papular  a  cause,  as  of  acquiring  military  expe- 
rience under  so  renowned  a  captain  as  Maurice. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that,  as 
a  religious  real  bad  made  the  recovery  of  the  Pala- 
tinate appear  a  point  of  such  vast  importance  in 
England  ;  the  same  effect  might  have  been  pro- 
diiccl  ni  France,  by  the  force  merely  of  political 
views  and  considerations.  While  that  principality 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
French  dominions  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
th  inns  of  that  ambitious  family,  and  might 

be  invaded  by  superior  forces  from  every  quarter. 
[1  i  rned  the  king  of  France,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  peai  eable  establishment  of  the  emperor  in 
bis  new  conquests ;  and  both  by  the  situation  and 
greater  power  of  Ins  state,  he  was  much  better  ena- 
bled than  James  to  give  succour  i"  tin-  distressed 
palatine.  But  though  these  views  escaped  nol  Louis, 
nor  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  now  began  to  acquire 

an  ascendant  in  the  French  c t ;  that  minister 

wa    determined  to  pave  the  way  for  Ins  enterprises 
by  i  i  i    ubduing  the  I  [ugonots,  and  thence  to  pro- 
ceed  by  mature  counsels,  to  humble  the  house  of 
The  prospect,  however,  of  a  conjunction 
with  England  was  presentl]  embraced,  and  ail  ima- 
ginable encouragement  wa    given  to  ever)  proposal 
.1  ili.i 1 1  [age  botwi  en  ( >baj  ie .  and  the 
Prince     He Ho- 
ng the  sensible  exponent  <',  which 

•  ■  .ii  quirt  d,  ol  the  tint  u)  mi lo 

antipathy  entertt I  by  hi     tibji  cl 

liance  with  catholics,  ho  -iiil  poi  t  verou  in  1 1 1 . -  opi 
nion,  th..!  in    ion  would  be  degrade  i  bj  ret  oil  ing 

into  hit  bed  d  pi I  le     than  royal  extra*  tiou 

therefore,  with  Spam,  nothing  ro- 
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tion  promised  was  much  inferior;  and  the  peaceable 
restoration  of  the  palatine  could  not  thence  be  ex- 
pected. But  James  was  afraid  lest  his  son  should 
be  altogether  disappointed  of  a  bride ;  and  therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  French  king  demanded,  for  the  ho 
nour  of  his  crown,  the  same  terms  which  had  been 
[ranted  to  the  Spanish,  he  was  prevailed  with  to 
omply.  And  as  the  prince,  during  his  abode  in 
Spain,  had  given  a  verbal  promise  to  allow  the  In- 
fanta the  education  of  her  children  till  the  age  of 
thirteen,  this  article  was  here  inserted  in  the  treaty  ; 
and  to  that  imprudence  has  been  generally  imputed 
the  distressed  condition  of  his  posterity.  The  court 
of  England,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  always 
pretended,  even  in  their  memorials  to  the  French 
court,  that  all  the  favourable  conditions  granted  to 
the  catholics,  were  inserted  in  the  marriage  treaty 
merely  to  please  the  pope,  and  that  their  strict  exe- 
cution was,  by  an  agreement  with  F'rauce,  secretly 
dispensed  with. 

As  much  as  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  treaty 
was  acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the 
military  enterprises  disagreeable,  both  from  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  from  his  own  incapacity  for  such  a 
scene  of  action. 

During  the  Spanish  negotiation,  Heidelburg  and 
Manheim  had  been  taken  by  the  Imperial  forces ; 
and  Frankendale,  though  the  garrison  was  entirely 
English,  was  closely  besieged  by  them.  After  re- 
iterated remonstrances  from  James,  Spain  inter- 
posed, and  procured  a  suspension  of  arms  during 
eighteen  months.  But  as  Frankendale  was  the  only 
place  of  Frederick's  ancient  dominions  which  was 
still  in  his  hands,  Ferdinand,  desirous  of  withdraw- 
ing his  forces  from  the  Palatinate,  and  of  leaving 
that  state  in  security,  was  unwilling  that  so  impor- 
tant a  fortress  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  To  compromise  all  differences,  it  was 
agreed  to  sequestrate  into  the  hands  of  the  Infanta 
as  a  neutral  person;  upon  condition  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  it  should  be  delivered  to 
Frederick;  though  peace  should  not,  at  that  time, 
In'  concluded  between  him  and  Ferdinand.  After 
tlir  unexpected  rupture  with  Spain,  the  Infant. i, 
when  James  demanded  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
offered  him  peaceable  possession  of  Frankeinlale, 
and  even  promised  a  safe-conduct  for  tin-  garrison, 
through  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  but  there  was 
sonic  territory  of  the  empire  interposed  between  her 
state  and  the  Palatinate;  and  for  passage  over  that 
territory,  no  terms  were  stipulated,  By  this  chicane, 
which  certainly  had  not  been  employed  if  amity  with 
Spain  had  been  preserved,  the  palatine  was  totally 
dispossessed  of  his  patrimonial  dominions. 

The  English  nation,  however,  ami  James's  war- 

like  council,  were  not  discouraged.  It  was  still  de- 
termined to  re  conquer  the  Palatinate ;  a  stab  lying 
in  the  midst  of  Germany,  possessed  entirely  by  the 
i  mpei  >i  and  duke  <>!  Bavaria,  surrounded  l>\  potenl 
enemies,  and  cul  off  from  all  communication  with 
England.  Count  Mansfeltlt  was  taken  into  pay; 
in  l  an  English  army  of  twelve  thousand  fool  and 
two  hundred  horso  was  lei  it  d  by  a  gonoraJ  presi 
throughout  the  kingdom.  During  the  at 
with  France,  \a-t  promises  hod  bean  modi 

in  general  termt .  by  the  French  ministr;  ;  ily 

thai  i  in  a  passage  should  be  granted  to  thi  I  Ingli  h 
i  oops,  lot  that  powerful  sucoours  should  also  join 
them  ni  thoii  march  towards  the  Palatinate,  In 
England,  ill  these  professions  wore  hastily  inter- 
preted to  be  positive  engagements.     The  troops 
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under  Mansfeldt's    command    were    embarked    at 
Dover;  but,  upon  sailing  over  to  Calais,  found  no 
orders  yet  arrived  for  their  admission.     After  wait- 
in*  in  vain  during  some  time,  they  were  obliged  to 
sa?l  towards   Zealand ;    where   it   had    also    been 
neglected  to  concert  proper  measures  for  their  dis- 
embarkation ;   and  some  scruples  arose  among  the 
States   on    account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Meanwhile  a  pestilential  distemper  crept  in  among 
the  English  forces,  so  long  cooped  up   in  narrow 
vessels.     Half  the  army  died  while  on  board ;  and 
the  other  half,  weakened  by  sickness,  appeared  too 
small  a  body  to  march  into  the   Palatinate.     And 
thus  ended  this  ill-concerted  and  fruitless  expedition. 
The  reign  of  James  was  now  drawing  towards  a 
conclusion.     With  peace,  so  successfully  cultivated, 
and  so  passionately  loved  by  this  monarch,  his  life 
also  terminated.     This  spring  he  was  seized  with  a 
tertian  ague  ;  and,  when  encouraged  by  his  courtiers 
with  the  common  proverb,  that  such  a   distemper, 
during  that  season,  was  health  for  a  king,   he   re- 
plied, that  the  proverb  was  meant  of  a  young  king. 
After  some  fits,  he  found  himself  extremely  weak- 
ened, and  sent  for  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to 
bear  a  tender  affection  for  his  wife,  but  to  preserve 
a  constancy  in  religion  ;   to  protect  the   church  of 
Endand ;  and  to  extend  his  care   towards  the  un- 
happy  family  of  the  palatine.     With  decency  and 
courage  he  prepared  himself  for  his   end  ;   and  he 
expired  on  the  27th  of  March,  after  a  reign  over 
England  of  twenty-two  years  and  some  days;  and 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     His  reign  over 
Scotland  was  almost  of  equal  duration  with  his  life. 
No  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive, 
was  ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes 
of  calumny  and   flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric. 
Many  virtues,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was 
possessed  of;  but  scarce  any  of  them  pure,  or  free 
from  the  contagion  of  the  neighbouring  vices.     His 
generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his   learning  on 
pedantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  his 
wisdom  on  cunning,  his  friendship   on   light  fancy 
and  boyish  fondness.     While  he  imagined  that  he 
was  only  maintaining  his  own  authority,  he  may 
perhaps  be  suspected,  in  a  few  of  his  actions,   and 
still  more  of  his  pretensions,  to  have  somewhat  en- 
croached  on  the  liberties  of  his  people  :  while  he  en- 
deavoured, by  an  exact  neutrality,  to  acquire  the 
good-will  of  all  his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to  pre- 
serve fully  the  esteem  and  regard  of  none.     His  ca- 
pacity was  considerable ;  but  fitter  to  discourse  on 
general  maxims  than  to  conduct  any  intricate  busi- 
ness:  his  intentions  were  just;  but  more  adapted 
to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  than  to  the  govern- 
ment of  kingdoms.     Awkward  in  his  person,  and 
ungainly  in   his  manners,   he  was  ill   qualified  to 
command  respect ;  partial  and  undiscerning  in  his 
affections,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire   general 
love.     Of  a  feeble  temper  more  than  of  a  frail  judg- 
ment:  exposed  to  our  ridicule  from  his  vanity  ;   but 
exempt  from  our  hatred  by  his  freedom  from  pride 
and  arrogance.      And  upon  the   whole,  it   may   be 
pronounced  of  his  character,  that  all  his  qnaliti 
i,,  i,   sullied  «iili  weakness  and  embellished  by  hu- 
manity. Of  political  courage  be  certainly  was  desti- 
tut* ;  and  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  strong   pre 
judice  which  prevails  against  his  persona]  bravery  : 
.in  infi  rence,  however,  which  must  be  owned,  from 
general  experience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious. 
Such  is  Hume's  estimate  of  the  character  of  James; 
ring  1 1  Lingard's  : — 


narch.  His  quickness  of  apprehension  and  sound 
ncss  of  judgment  were  marred  by  his  credulity  and 
partialities,  his  childish  fears  and  habit  of  vacilla- 
tion. Eminently  qualified  to  advise  as  a  counsellor 
he  wanted  the  spirit  and  resolution  to  act  as  a  sove- 
reign His  discourse  teemed  with  maxims  ot  political 
wisdom,  his  conduct  frequently  bore  the  impress  of  po- 
litical folly.  If  in  the  language  of  his  flatterers  he  was 
the  British  Solomon,  in  the  opinion  of  less  interested 
observers  he  merited  the  appellation  given  to  him 
by  the  duke  of  Sully,  that  of  '  the  wisest  fool  in 
Europe.'  , 

"  The  anomalies  of  his  character  may  be  traced 
to  that  love  of  personal  ease  which  seems  to  have 
formed  his  ruling  passion.  To  this  we  see  him  con- 
tinually sacrificing  his  duties  and  his  interests,  seek- 
ing in  his  earlier  years  to  shun  by  every  expedient 
the  tedium  of  public  business,  and  shifting  at  a  later 
period  the  burthen  of  government  from  himself  to 
the  shoulders  of  his  favourites.  It  taught  him  to 
practise  in  pursuit  of  his  ends  duplicity  and  cun 
ning,  to  break  his  word  with  as  much  facility  as  he 
o-ave  it,  to  swear  and  forswear  as  best  suited  his 
convenience.  It  plunged  him  into  debt  that  he 
might  spare  himself  the  pain  of  refusing  importu 
nate  suitors,  and  induced  him  to  sanction  measures 
which  he  condemned,  that  he  might  escape  from  the 
contradiction  of  his  son  and  his  favourite.  To  forget 
his  cares  iu  the  hurry  of  the  chase,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  golf,  in  carousing  at  table,  or  laughing  at  the 
buffoonery  of  those  around  him,  seem  to  have  con 
stituted  the  chief  pleasures  of  his  life. 

"  His  conversation  was  eloquent  but  pedantic,  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  oaths,  and  often  disgraced 
by  profane  allusions.  Though  he  was  no  admirer 
of  female  beauty,  he  is  charged  with  encouraging 
the  immoralities  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham :  and 
the  caresses  which  he  heaped  on  his  favourites, 
joined  to  the  indelicacy  of  his  familiar  correspon 
dence,  have  induced  some  writers  to  hint  a  suspicion 
of  more  degrading  habits.  But  so  odious  a  charge 
requires  more  substantial  proof  than  an  obscure  al- 
lusion in  a  petition,  or  the  dark  insinuations  of  a 
malicious  libeller. 

"  From  his  preceptor,  Buchanan,  James  had  im- 
bibed the  maxim  that  '  a  sovereign  ought  to  be  the 
ist  learned  clerk  iu  his  dominions.'  Of  his  mtcl- 
:tual  acquirements  he  has  left  us  abundant  evi- 
dence :  but  his  literary  pride  and  self-sufficiency, 
his  habit  of  interrogating  others  that  he  might  dis- 
cover the  extent  of  their  reading,  the  ostentatious 
display  which  he  continually  made  of  his  own  learn- 
ing, though  they  won  the  flattery  of  his  attendants 
and  courtiers,  provoked  the  contempt  and  derision 
of  real  scholars.  Theology  he  considered  as  the  first 
of  sciences  on  account  of  its  object,  and  of  the  high- 
est  importance  to  himself  in  quality  of  head  of  the 
church  and  defender  of  the  faith.  But  though  he 
was  always  orthodox,  his  belief  was  not  exempt  from 
change.  For  many  years  his  opinions  retained  a 
deep  tinge  of  Calvinism  ;  this  was  imperceptibly 
cleared  away  by  the  conversation  of  Laud  and  Mon- 
tague, and  other  high  churchmen  ;  and  before  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  had  adopted  the  milder,  but 
contrary  doctrines  of  ArminiuB.  To  the  last  he  em- 
ployed  himself  in  theological  pursuits  :  and  to  revise 

works  of  religious  institution,  to  give  dn bo 

preachers,  to  confute  the  heresies  of  foreign  divines, 

were   objects   which  occupied    the  attention,  and 

|  divided  the  cares  of  the  sovereign  of  three  kingdoms. 

'Besides    divinity   there    was    another    science 
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monology.  "With  great  parade  of  learning,  he  de- 
monstrated the  existence  of  witches  and  the  mis- 
chiefs of  witchcraft,  against  the  objections  of  Scot 
and  Wierus;  he  even  discovered  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  that  obscure  but  interesting  question,  '  why 
the  devil  didworke  more  with  auncient  women  than 
others.'  But  ancient  women  had  no  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  sagacity  of  their  sove- 
reign. Witchcraft,  at  his  solicitation,  was  made  a 
capital  offence,  and  from  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  there  scarcely  passed  a  year,  in  which  some 
aged  female  or  other  was  not  condemned  to  expiate 
on  the  gallows  her  imaginary  commuuications  with 
the  evil  spirit. 

"  Had  the  lot  of  James  been  cast  in  private  life, 
he  would  have  made  a  respectable  country  gentle- 
man ;  the  elevation  of  the  throne  exposed  his  foibles 
to  the  gaze  of  the  public,  and  that  at  a  time,  when 
the  growing  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  had  rendered  men  less  will- 
ing to  admit  the  pretensions,  and  mure  eager  to 
censure  the  defects  of  their  superiors.  With  all  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  he  failed  to  acquire  the  love 
or  the  esteem  of  his  subjects;  and,  though  he  de- 
served not  the  reproaches  cast  on  his  memory  by 
the  revolutionary  writers  of  the  next  and  succeeding 
reigns,  posterity  has  agreed  to  consider  him  as  a 
weak  and  prodigal  king,  a  vain  and  loquacious 
pedant." 

The  following  extract  from  Balfour,  a  Scottish 
writer,  is  made  by  Lingard  :  "  He  was  of  a  middle 
stature,  more  corpulent  throghe  his  clothes  then  in 
his  bodey,  zct  fatt  enouch :  his  clothes  euer  being 
made  large  and  easie,  the  doubletts  quilted  for  ste- 
letto  proofe,  his  breeches  in  grate  pleits,  and  full 
stuffed.  He  was  naturally  of  a  timorous  dispositione, 
which  was  the  gratest  reasone  of  his  quilted  doub- 
Letts.  His  eyes  large,  euer  roulling  after  aney 
stranger  cam  in  his  presence,  in  so  much  as  mauey 
fur  s-hame  have  left  the  roome,  as  being  out  of  coun- 
tenance.  His  beard  was  werey  thin;  his  toung  tuo 
large  fnr  his  mouthe,  and  made  him  driukc  werey 
vncomlie,  as  if  eatting  his  dnnke,  wich  cam  out  into 
ili  cupe  mi  cache  syde  of  his  mouthe.  I L i-<  skin 
VU  als  lofta  as  tat'ta  sarsnet,  wich  felt  so  becausse 
he  Deuet  w.usiit  lus  hands,  unlie  rubb'd  his  fingers 
ends  slightly  vita  the  v.-tt  end  of  napkin,  His  legs 
wcr  vcrey  weake,  hailing  had  (as  was  thought)  some 
fouh*  pi. iv  in  Ins  youthe,  or  rather  before  lie  was 
borne,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  at  seuin  zeires 
"t  age;  thai  vreaknea  made  him  euer  leaning  one 
i  thei  men'i  shoulders." 

lie  wis  only  "lire  married,  to  Anne  of  Denmark, 

who  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1619,  in  the  forty- 

fifth  year  of  her  age ;  a  woman  eminent  neither  f<>r 

her  vicei  nor  her  virtues.    She  Loved  ^Im>ws  and  ex- 

imusements;  hut  possessed   little   taato    in 

her  pleasures.      A  great  comet  appeared  about  the 

liiiK-  of  her  death;   and  the  vulgar  esteemed  it  the 

tic  ol  that  event. 

1I«-  left  onl)  one  sou,  Charles,  then  inthtitwentj 

fifth  year  ol  Ins  age  |  ■""'  one  daughter,   Blisabotn, 

married  i<<  the  Elector  Palatine,     si.. 

twonty-niw    ri  u  ,     Thoi  ■    ^ i   "  mained  of  iu 

legitimate  -  bildron  born  i-  him.   He  oovei  had  an) 

:  and  I"'  never  diM-<>vm-d  .m\   t<  mini.  \, 

.•veil  ti.<  i  pa  lion  bi  any  mistress. 

Tin-  .in  h  Cant)  rbury,  during  LI 

».  tt  w  bvtgift.whodiodin  L604;  Bancroft,  In  1610; 
Abbot,  who  survived  the  king.  The  chancellors, 
Lord  BUesmore,  who  resigned  iu  1617;  Bacon  wai 
firil  lord-kerper  till  1619;  then  wub  created  chan- 


cellor, and  was  displaced  in  1621 ;  Williams,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  was  created  lord-keeper  in  his  place. 
The  high-treasurers  were,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who 
died  in  1609;  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1612;  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  fined  and  displaced  for  bribery  in 
1618;  Lord  Mandeville,  resigned  in  1621 ;  the  earl 
of  Middlesex,  displaced  in  1624 ;  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough succeeded.  The  lord-admirals  were,  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  who  resigned  in  1618;  the  earl, 
afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  secretaries  of 
tate  were,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood,  Nanton,  Calvert,  Lord  Conway,  Sir  Albertus 
Mo  re  ton. 

The  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  first 
parliament  of  this  reign,  were  seventy-eight  tem- 
poral peers.  The  numbers  in  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  were  ninety-seven.  Consequently  James, 
during  that  period,  created  niueteen  new  peerages 
above  those  that  expired. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  the  first  parliament  of 
this  reign,  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
members.  It  appears,  that  four  boroughs  revived 
their  charters,  which  they  had  formerly  neglected. 
And  as  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  consisted  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety-four  members,  we  may  infer 
that  James  created  ten  new  boroughs. 
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Civil  Government  of  England  during  the  Reign  of 
James  I. — Manners —  Liteiatun  —  Afaey  —  Com- 
merce— Manufactures — Colonies. 

Government 

As  Hume's  elaborate  essay  oh  the  government 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  most  vindictive  controversy  ; 
and  as  he  has  been  proved  to  be  most  unwarranted 
in  many  of  bis  statements,  we  substitute  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Brodie,  who  has  very  laboriously 
and  judiciously  examined  this  important  subject: — 

"The  civil  government  of  James  was  no  less  im- 
politic and  arbitrary  than  his  ecclesiastical.  Though 
a  foreigner,  of  a  nation  too  that  the  English  had 
been  accustomed  to  despise,  and  the  son  of  a  queen 
who,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  protectant 
portion  of  that  people,  had  suffered  on  a  scaffold,  lie 
assumed  the  language  of  the  vicegerent  of  heaven, — 
responsible  to  Cod  only  for  his  actions,  aud  whom 
it  would  be  impiety  to  oppose  in  any  of  his  preten- 
sions, however  inconsistent  with  the  laws  which 
made  him  king, — however  unprecedented  and  op- 
pressive to  the  people.  Even  the  lirst  actions  of  his 
reign  were  subversive  of  the  fundamental  laws.  On 
his  journey  tO  London  (as  we  have  seen),  ho  or- 
dered a  thief  to  be  executed  without  the  formality 
of  a  trial;  aud  his  first  parliament,  at  its  verj  com. 

,, ,,,.  in.  were  obliged  to  resist  an  infringement 

of  tn.ir  privileges,  which,  had  it  succeeded  ami  been 
established  into  a  practice,  might  have  pun..!  fata] 
I,,  ih,  H  independence.  But,  as  this  subject,  in  it- 
,,  ||  ,,i  ih,.  utmost  consi  ijuence,  has  bean  completely 

misrepresented,  and  as  it  has  been  alleged   that   the 

,,i  the  commons  were,  at  thai  period,  tin- 
,i, id— whence  it  has  been  inferred,  ami  the  in- 
ference di larilj  Bows  from  the  premises,  that 

their  importance  in  the  constitution    w.i.   .Wren. civ 

imall,— we  shall  make  no  apology  for  pausing  to 

explicate    a    point    so    vitally    connected    with    tho 

British  form  of  government 
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"  All  writs  for  the  election  of  representatives  had 
been  originally  returned  to  parliament  itself;   but 
by  the  7th  Henry  IV.,  they  were   made   returnable 
to  chancery,   whence   they   were  issued.     Though, 
however,  the  form  of  the  writ  was  then  alteied,  par- 
liament invariably  exercised  its  right  of  examining 
elections,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Crown-office  always 
attended  the  lower  house  with  the  writs  and  returns, 
at  the  opening  of  every   session,   when   committees 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose.     During  the  long 
recesses  usual  iu  those  days,   vacancies  frequently 
occurred ;  and,  upon  a  suggestion  to  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, a  writ  was  issued  for  a  new  election.     This 
practice  could  not  be  productive  of  any  ill   effects, 
since  the  matter  fell  immediately  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  house  on   its   re-assembling,   and  the 
right  of  the  new   member  was   determined   by  its 
vote.     During  a  session,  however,  a  vacancy  could 
not  then,  any  more  than  now,  be  supplied  without  a 
previous  order  from  the  house  directed  to  chancery. 
But,  in  the  23rd  of  Elizabeth,  a  proceeding,  fraught 
with  the  most  alarming  consequences,  was  attempted, 
and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded,  though  it 
may  be  observed,   for  the  credit  of  the  house,   that 
its  partial  success  was  attributable  to  an  irregularity 
which  shall  be  explained.     During  the   recess,  the 
chancellor  had  issued  writs  for  elections  in  the  room 
of  certain  members  who  were   alleged  to  be  inca- 
pable of  attending  either  through  sickness  or  foreign 
employment;  but  when  parliament  met  again,  this 
gave  rise  to  an  immediate  discussion,  when  it  was 
argued  on  the  one  side,  and  supported  by  precedents, 
that  foreign  employment  particularly,  did  not  forfeit 
a  seat;   but  that  admitting  that  these  causes  might 
warrant  new  elections,  yet  that  such  elections  could 
only  proceed   by  the  order  of  the  house  itself  upon 
information  beiore  them.     On  the  other  side,   the 
crown-lawyers  contended   that  it  was  sufficient  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  chancery  :   that  to  question 
this,  were  to  discredit  the  chancellor,  and  scandalize 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  that  court :  that  wherever 
new  elections  were  deemed   requisite,   if  the   chan- 
cellor sent  out  a  writ  upon  any  suggestion,  to  choose 
a  new  member  in  the  place  of  an  old,    whether  the 
cause  were  sufficient  or  not  to  remove  the  old. 
the  suggestion  true  or  false,  yet,  that  if  a  member 
were  elected,  the  house   was  bound  to  receive  him 
'  and  the  old  remained  discharged,  until  the  matter 
were  farther  cleared  up,  on  the  examination  and  judg. 
ment  of  the  house.'     The  new  members  were   there- 
fore received  in  the  mean  time,  though   one   of  the 
old  members,  who  had  been  reported  to  be  incurably 
sick,  had  recovered  from  his  indisposition,   and  re- 
sumed his  seat.    Hut  the  following  note  by  D'Ewes, 
the  editor  of  the  Journals,  is  worthy  of  attention  : — 
1  Xota,  that  all  this  v\  as  dune  after  the  election  of  John 
Ponham,  Esq.,  the  queen's  solicitor   for  prolocutor 
Of  speaker,  but,  before  his  presentation  to  the  queen, 
or  her  majesty's  allowance  of  him.     The  agitation 
of  which  question  was,  doubtless,  either  privately 
D&attered  in  the  house  ;  or,  if  it  were  disputed  openly, 
it  ff&fl  suddenly  and  unwarrantably  dune,  in  respect 
boat  the  house  of  commons  have  no  power  to  deter- 
mine or  resolve  of  any  thing  after  the  election  of 
the    peaker,  till  he  be  presented  and  allowed,  as 
may  easily  be  collected    by   all  precedents,    both  of 
later  and  former  tunes.     Neither  did  this  Opinion  of 
the   hou  e,  thus  irregularly  given,   take    anv    effect, 
because  the  contrary    was    resolved,   March  ISili, 
postea.'    Tins  irregular  proceeding  took  place  on 
the  1 9  th  ol  Januury,  and,  onl)  Lwo  da)  ■  afterwards, 
the  house,  in  anothei   i  a  e.  maintained  then   privi 
Vol.  ii. 


lege  on  this  point,  and  the  chancellor  himself,  who 
was  an  old  parliament-man,  and  still  retained  his 
favourable  feeling  towards  the  house,  supported  them 
in  their  resistance  of  innovation.  A  member  was 
indicted  of  felony,  and  the  chancellor  was  moved 
by  suggestion  to  issue  a  new  writ ;  but  he  declined 
it  without  an  order  from  the  house,  who  refused  to 
remove  the  member  till  he  were  convicted,  as  it 
might  be  any  man's  misfortune  to  be  unjustly  ac- 
cused. On  the  18th  of  March,  the  committee  for 
elections  returned  their  report  regarding  those  who 
had  been  irregularly  admitted  during  the  investiga- 
tion, and  then  it  was  solemnly  resolved,  that  though 
the  new  members  should  be  excused  for  their  past 
attendance,  yet  that  they  thenceforth  stood  dis- 
charged of  their  rooms  and  places,  '  in  the  stead  of 
such  other  members  not  being  dead,  ccless  special 
order  should  be  taken  by  the  house  to  the  contrary.' 
1  It  was  further  resolved,  that,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  there  do  not,  at  any  time,  go  out  any 
writ  for  choosing  any  knight,  citizen,  burgess,  or 
baron,  without  a  warrant  of  the  house  directed  for 
the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  according  to  the 
ancient  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  thin  house  in  that 
behalf  accustomed  and  used.'  But  the  commons, 
while  they  vindicated  their  privileges,  performed,  at 
the  same  time,  what  they  deemed  their  duty  to  the 
public,  by  retaining  two  of  the  new  members  in  the 
place  of  others  who  were  proved  to  them  to  be 
incurably  sick — a  measure  performed  by  a  special 
order  of  the  house,  in  virtue  of  the  power  reserved 
in  their  general  resolutions.  In  the  29th  of  Eliza- 
beth, while  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  the 
occasion  for  summoning  parliament,  a  case  occurred 
of  a  second  writ  having  been  issued  posterior  to  the 
execution  of  the  first,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
election  was  too  precipitately  carried,  and  when  the 
commons  began  to  investigate  the  matter,  the  speaker 
received  from  the  throne  by  the  lord-chancellor  a 
message  for  the  house,  announcing  that  her  majesty 
was  sorry  to  learn  that  they  had  been  troubled  at 
their  last  meeting  about  the  choice  and  return  of 
knights  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  thing  in  truth 
impertinent  fur  them  to  deal  with,  as  the  matter  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  lord-chancellor,  by  whom 
the  writs  were  issued,  and  to  whom  they  were  re- 
turnable; and  that  she  had  appointed  his  lordship 
to  confer  with  the  judges,  and,  upon  a  fair  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  to  adopt  such  a  course  for  the 
new  election  as  should  be  agreeable  to  right  and 
justice.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  tameness  of 
Elizabeth's  parliaments ;  but  though,  on  minor  oc- 
casions, they  were  too  submissive,  they  sho 
this  instance,  that  they  both  knew  their  rights,  and 
could  defend  them  when  vitally  invaded.  Unde- 
terred  by  the  message,  nay,  rather  inspirited  by  it 
in  their  duty,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  case, 
and  came  to  the  following  resolutions,  which  we 
shall  present  entire: — '  1st,  That  the  first  writ  was 
duly  executed,    and   the    second    election    absolutely 

void,  2ndly,  That  it  was  a  most  perilous  prei  edent 
that,  after  two  knight  ol  a  i  ountj  were  duly  elected, 
any  new  writ  should  issue  out  for  a  second  elei  tion, 
without  an  order  from  the  house  of  commons  itself 
■Irdly,  That  the  discussing  and  adjudging  of  this  and 
Buch  differences  onlj  belonged  to  the  said  house. 

1 1  lily,  That  thou  glit  lie  lo  rd-clim  eel  lur.md  judge*  w  .]  e 

competent  judges  in  their  proper  courts,  vel  fljej 
were  not  in  parliament.  5tnly,  That  it  should  be 
inserted  in  the  verj  journal-book  of  the  house,  thai 
the  first  election  was  approved  to  be  good.  , 
knights  then  choscu  bad  been  n  i  eived  and  allowi  I 
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as  members  of  the  house,  not  out  of  any  respect  th> 
said  house  had  or  gave  to  the  resolution  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  and  judges  therein  passed,  but  merely  by 
reason  of  the  resolution  of  the  house  itself,  by  which 
the  election  had  been  approved.  6thly,  and  lastly, 
That  there  should  no  message  be  sent  to  the  lord- 
chancellor,  not  so  much  to  know  what  he  had  done 
therein,  because  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  matter  de- 
rogatory to  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  house.' 
The  commons  again  exercised  their  right  in  three 
different  cases,  without  dispute,  iu  the  43rd  of  that 
queen. 

"  Thus  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  maintained 
from  the  earliest  times,  for  they  were  modified,  not 
altered  by  the  7th  Henry  IV.,  were  manfully  vindi- 
cated from  every  attempt  to  infringe  them,  during  a 
reign  in  which  a  variety  of  causes,  peculiar  to  it, 
hud  concurred  to  confer  extraordinary  powers  on 
the  sovereigu  ;  yet  a  stranger  is  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  throne,  than  he  aims  a  blow  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  people's  rights.  On  summoning  his  first 
parliament,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  prescribing  to 
the  community  the  choice  of  their  representatives, 
and  amongst  other  things,  enjoining  them  strictly 
not  to  elect  any  outlaw,  whether  for  debt  or  crime, 
and  threatening  to  tine  and  disfranchise  the  corpo- 
rations who  returned,  and  to  fine  and  imprison  the 
person  who  should  take  upon  himself  the  place  of 
knight,  citizen,  or  burgess,  not  being  duly  elected 
according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  in  that  behalf 
provided,  '  according  to  the  purport,  effect,  and  true 
meaning  of  the  proclamation.1 — This  requires  no 
comment ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  up  the 
subject  of  outlawry  as  a  disqualification.  In  the 
39th  of  Henry  VI.,  the  judges  had  declared  outlaws 
to  be  ineligible ;  but  the  house  paid  no  regard  to 
heir  opinion.  In  every  case  of  the  kind,  however, 
they  seem  to  have  examined  the  cause  of  the  out- 
lawry, and  to  have  reserved  the  power  of  removing 
a  member  when  it  implied  crime  or  infamy.  Thus, 
in  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  a  member  outlawed  was 
charged  with  having  defrauded  Ins  creditors,  and 
the  committee  to  whom  tlic  examination  of  the 
matter  WHS  intrusted,  having  made  their  report,  the 
I  i  divided, — not  as  to  the  effect  of  outlawry 
considered  in  itself,  but  as  to  the  particular  grounds 
of  it  in  the  case  before  them;  yet  the  individual  was 
admitted.  Another  case  occurred  in  the  23rd  of  that 
1  ilic  ground  of  the  outlawry  having  been 
examined,  the  person  returned  proved,  that  all  his 
debts  bad  been  honestly  compounded  fur,  and  took 
[n  the  35th  of  Bllzabeth,  the  commons, 
■  it  debate,  came  to  the  same  resolution,  and 
lordinai  j .  thai  ao  cat  •■  occurs  of  an)  indi- 
vidual having  been  held  disqualified  on  tit 
H. e. ing  now  i  plicated  I bjeel .  we  -hall  pro- 
Deed  to  the  ramou   i  a  le  si  hiob  ag  itated  the  first  par- 

lit i  "t  Jama   al  its  verj  commencement     Sit 

John  l  "H.  cm  .  an  old  counsellor,  had  itorted  as 
for  Buckinghamshire,  and  was  opposed 
by  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  who  proved  successful. 
The  court  being  anxious  to  defeat  the  election,  the 
coun<  il  and    judge  i  were  immediately  employ  sd   to 

mean  .  and  thoy  hit  upon  th ttlnvn  rj  of 

Goodwin,  though  unfoundodly,  i    the  pr<  teat.  \f\ 

otion  is  di  clared  null,  a  new  wril  i    nod 
and  Porte  one  returned.     Bui  the  house  no  loonei 

met  than  th      n   tori  11 twin  i"  his  place.     The 

pro)  soding,  and  in  itigati  d   the 
lords  to  d<    -    li    Dioronci    n  itfc  the  i  on 

but   th)    lattei   ba\  ins  refused   I   i  on 
bich  exclusively  regarded 


their  own  privileges,  his  majesty  expostulates  with 
them  in  the  following  terms,  in  which  he  fully  de- 
velopes  Ins  principles : — '  He  was  loth,'  he  said,  '  to 
alter  his  tone,  and  that  he  should  now  change  it 
into  matter  of  grief  by  way  of  contestation.  He 
did  sample  it  to  the  murmurs  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. He  did  not  attribute  the  cause  of  his  grief  to 
any  purpose  in  the  house  to  offend  him,  but  only  to 
a  mistaking  of  the  law.'  *  He  had  no  purpose  tn 
impeach  their  privileges;  but  since  they  derived  all 
matters  of  privilege  from  him,  and  by  his  grant,  he 
expected  that  they  should  not  be  turned  against 
him.  That  there  were  no  precedents  did  suit  this 
case  fully ;  precedents  in  the  times  of  minors,  oj 
tyrants,  of  women,  of  simple  kings,  not  to  be  cre- 
dited, because  for  private  ends.  That  by  the  law, 
the  house  of  commons  ought  uot  to  meddle  with  re- 
turns, being  all  made  into  the  chancery,  and  to  be 
corrected  and  reformed  by  that  court  alone.*  *  By 
this  course,'  says  a  member,  '  the  free  election  of 
the  counties  is  taken  away,  and  none  shall  be  chosen 
but  such  as  shall  please  the  king  and  council.  Let 
us,  therefore,  with  fortitude,  understanding,  aud 
sincerity,  seek  to  maintain  our  privileges.  This 
cannot  be  construed  any  contempt  in  us,  but  merely 
a  maintenance  of  our  common  rights,  which  our  an- 
cestors left  us,  and  which  it  is  just  and  lit  for  us  to 
transmit  to  our  posterity.'  '  This  may  be  called  a 
quo  warranto  to  seize  all  our  liberties,'  said  another. 
4  A  chancellor,'  observed  a  third,  'by  this  course, 
may  call  a  parliament  of  what  persons  he  please*. 
Any  suggestion,  by  any  person,  may  be  the  cause  of 
sending  a  new  writ.  It  is  come  to  this  plain  ques- 
tion, whether  the  chancery  or  parliament  ought  to 
have  authority.'  They  therefore  resolved  to  adhere 
to  their  former  judgment;  when  they  received  a 
message  from  James  ( that  he  commanded,  as  an 
absolute  king,  a  conference  with  the  judges;' — 
from  whom,  by  the  way,  he  had  already  received  an 
opinion  favourable  to  his  prerogative.  This  was 
calculated  to  bring  matters  to  an  immediate  crisis, 
and,  perhaps,  at  that  particular  juncture,  the  com- 
mons acted  prudently  in  complying  with  the  royal 
requisition.  James  himself  presided  at  the  con- 
ference, and  had  common  sense  enough  to  perceive 
the  propriety  of  departing  from  his  lofty  pretensions. 
The  dispute,  iu  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  individual 
case,  was  compromised,  both  elections  having  been 
set  aside,  but  the  privileges  of  the  house  win  vindi- 
cated from  any  .similar  proceeding  in  future.  Some 
of  the  high-spirited  members,  however,  censured  the 
committee  for  yielding  so  far  m  the  particular  case 
withoul  consulting  the  house,  and  moved  that  the 
words  '  By  the  request  of  the  king*  should  be  in- 
serted into  their  warrant  for  a  new  election;  but  the 
motion  w  as  lost 

"  Mr.  Hume  has  attempted  to  palliate  the  con- 
duct of  James  in  this  instance  by  a  most  extraordi- 
nary argument,  'thai  there  was  reason  to  believe 
thai  this  measure,  being  entered  into  so  early  in 
the  king's  reign,  proceeded  more  from  pre<  ipitation 

and  mistake,  than  from  any  serums  design  of  in- 
vading the  privileges  of  the  parliament ' — and  he 
has.  asked — '  had  toe  privileges  of  parliament  been, 

.il     thai    tour,    exactly     aseeil.u  lied,     m     n.\.il     pOWCt 

it  *  1 1  \  limited,  could  such  an  imagination  ever  have 
■ecu  entertained  by  htm,  as  to  think  that  hit  pto- 
ilamations  could  regulate  parliamentary  proceed* 
ngsF*— In  the  firs!  place,  with  regard  to  the  allegarj 
precipitation  and  mistake,  it  is  only  necessary  i<> 
that,  though  ■  ucb  an  excuse  might  I"'  ad* 
■  an  cuor  in  the  private  affairs  of  Ufa  to 
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which  the  person  committing  the  mistake  had  been 
previously  a  stranger,  it  cannot  be  listened  to  in  fa- 
vour of  a  monarch,  whose  public  acts  ought  to  be 
performed  by  his  servants,  through  whom  he  should 
receive  instructions  in  all  his  concerns.  But  this 
monarch  evidently  appears  to  have  interposed  per- 
sonally in  the  matter,  and  to  have  been  resolved  to 
set  the  established  and  invariable  practice  as  well 
as  law  at  defiance.  In  the  next  place,  if  we  answer 
Mr.  Hume's  queries  in  the  affirmative,  it  will  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  we  must  pronounce  every  uncon- 
stitutional act  of  that  king,  authorized  by  the  pre- 
cedents of  former  times,  merely  because  they  oc- 
curred in  his.  The  conduct  of  James  is  no  more 
extraordinary  than  that  of  a  vain,  foolish  person, 
suddenly  raised  from  beggary  to  affluence,  'whose 
eyes,  dazzled  with  so  unexpected  an  altitude,  de- 
ceive him  into  a  belief  that  his  wealth  is  unlimited, 
and  betray  him  into  extravagancies  which  ten  times 
his  fortune  could  not  support.  But,  in  the  last 
place,  he  distinctly  avowed  his  resolution  to  disre- 
gard the  precedents,  as  having  passed  '  in  the  times 
of  minors,  of  tyrants,  of  women,  of  simple  kings  ' — 
a  catalogue  in  which  he  could  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  ranking  any  sovereign,  since  the  characters  of 
all  were  to  be  determined  by  his  own  voice.  As, 
however,  there  had  been  only  two  women  on  the 
English  throne,  of  whom  the  first  could  scarcely  be 
meant  by  him,  indeed  all  the  precedents  took  place 
under  her  sister,  James  must  be  considered  as  having 
distinctly  avowed  a  purpose  to  govern  on  far  more 
arbitrary  principles  than  his  immediate  predecessor, 
whose  administration  has  been  so  blackened  to  apo 
logize  for  his,  while  the  expression  of  contempt  to- 
wards '  women,'  (a  sneer  which  ill  became  his  un- 
manly disposition,  towards  any  one,  but  especially 
towards  Elizabeth,  whose  spirit  so  infinitely  excelled 
his  own,)  could  not  fail  to  give  deep  offence  to  a 
people  who  so  fondly  cherished  the  memory  of  their 
former  sovereign. 

"  That  the  inexperience  of  James  might  form 
some  apology  for  this  part  of  his  conduct,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prove  that  his  subsequent  govern- 
ment was,  in  the  main,  unexceptionable;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  his  memory,  it  is  too  apparent  that 
he  proceeded  to  the  last  without  amendment,  and, 
indeed,  on  this  very  subject,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions in  another  form.  His  pretensions,  too,  were 
such  as  became  an  absolute  monarch  only.  In  L6I0 
he  summoned  parliament,  then  busy  with  an  inquiry 
iuto  grievances,  to  Whitehall,  and  told  them  that 
'  he  did  not  intend  to  govern  by  the  absolute  power 
of  a  king,  though  he  well  knew  the  power  of  kings 
was  like  the  divine  power;  for,  as  God  can  create 
and  destroy,  make  and  unmake  at  his  pleasure,  so 
kings  can  give  life  and  death,  judge  all  and  be 
judged  by  none;  they  can  exalt  and  abase,  and, 
like  men  at  chess,  make  a  pawn  take  a  bishop  or  a 
knight:  but  that  all  lungs,  who  are  not  tyrants  or 
perjured,  will  bound  themselves  within  the  limits  of 
their  laws,  and  that  those  who  persuade  them  to  the 
coutrary  are  vipers  and  pests,  both  against  them 
and  the  commonwealth.  Yet  that,  as  it  is  blasphemy 
to  dispute  what  God  might  do,  so  it  was  sedition  in 
subjects  to  dispute  what  a  king  might  do  in  the 
height  of  his  power.  And  as  he  will  not  have  his 
■ubjQCl  discourse  of  what  he  may,  so  he  will  do  no- 
thing but  what  shall  be  consonant  to  law  and  reason. 
But  then  he  is  himself  to  be  sole  judge  of  liu   and 

reason,   for  I mmanded  them  *  not  to  meddle 

with  the  main-points  of  his  government,   ihut    was 


his  craft,  and  it  would  be  to  lessen  him,  who  had 
been  thirty  years  at  his  trade  in  Scotland,  and  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  Eng- 
land.' Far  from  profiting  by  this  lesson,  parliament 
remonstrated,  and  he  soon  dissolved  them,  after 
which  he  summoned  no  parliament  for  four  years. 
With  the  two  next  he  quarrelled,  and  imprisoned 
the  leading  members,  or  sent  them  on  expensive  fo 
reign  employments. 

"  Of  his  disposition  to  exalt  the  throne  above  the 
control  of  the  legislature,  he  afforded  many  other 
convincing  proofs  during  his  reign.  In  ecclesias- 
tical matters  he  assumed  supreme  power,  and  he 
struck  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution  by  is- 
suing illegal  proclamations  with  penalties,  which 
were  enforced  by  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  while 
by  levying  taxes  without  an  act  of  parliament,  he 
prepared  the  way  for  the  disuse  of  that  assembly. 
He,  of  his  own  accord,  imposed  new  duties  at  the 
ports,  and  arrogated  the  right  of  doing  so  at  plea- 
sure, a  pretension  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
venal  statesmen  and  corrupt  lawyers,  who  concurred 
in  fabricating  precedents  to  deceive  the  people : 
nay,  his  judges  solemnly  decided  so  monstrous  a 
principle  in  his  favour.  Innumerable  projects  and 
monopolies  were  devised  for  raising  money,  but  he 
was  latterly  obliged  to  pass  an  act  against  them ; 
forced  loans,  without  the  pressing  emergencies  which 
were  used  as  an  apology  for  them  in  the  preceding 
reign,  were  resorted  to;  and  the  hateful  measure  of 
benevolence,  which  had  been  so  much  reprobated, 
and  so  opposed  even  in  Henry  VIII.,  and  so  long 
discontinued,  was  revived:  but  though  severities 
were  practised  to  force  men  to  contribute,  such  as 
ordering  one  Barnes,  a  citizen  of  London,  to  carry 
a  dispatch  to  Ireland,  the  scheme  was  very  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  people  supported  each  other's  resolu- 
tion to  resist  it.  Other  illegal  measures  might  be 
specified,  but  we  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  such 
as  are  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  and  directly 
subversive  of  the  constitution. 

"  Thus,  James  was  so  far  from  yielding  to  the 
more  liberal  views  of  the  times,  that  he  made  pre- 
tensions and  acted  upon  principles,  which  would  not 
have  been  long  submitted  to  at  any  previous  period. 
This  has  been  thought  irreconcilable  with  the  na- 
tural timidity  and  indolence  of  his  character,  and 
been  most  strangely  used  as  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  concluding  that  the  government,  previous 
to  his  accession,  had  been  arbitrary:  but  his  timidity 
and  indolence  appear  to  have,  partly,  driven  him 
into  that  course.  Irritated  by  opposition  and  want 
of  respect,  during  his  residence  in  Scotland,  ho 
consoled  himself  with  forming  a  theory  absolved 
from  restraints  upon  his  prerogative  —  a  theory 
which,  in  its  worst  features,  he  subsequently  prac- 
tised upon  thai  nation  ;  and,  when  we  relied  on  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  we 
might  not  have  been  disposed  t.n  condemn  the  mo- 
narch for  desiring  such  vigour  m  the  executive  as 
should  enable  him  to  curb  their  lawless  proceedings, 
had  he  not  afterwards  proved  himself  unworthy  of 
power,  by  abusing  that  which  devolved  upon  'him 
over  Scotland  by  his  accession  to  the  English  crown. 
In  Kngland,  he  had  anticipated  far  greater  ;ni(h<>. 
rity;  and  when  he  perceived  that,  from  the  particu- 
lar sources  of  influence  which  had  operated  on  par- 
liament nnder  the  Tuddra  having  been  exhausted, 

that  assembly,    supported    by    the    nation    at    large, 

wore  prepared  to  assert  their  rights  with  a  higher 
hand,  apprehensions  <>f  a  differ  en  I   kind  alarmed 

him.      During  the  intervals  of   parliament,  mutters 
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seemed  to  proceed  smoothly,  as  the  cry  of  discon- 
tent was  seldom  permitted  to  reach  the  royal  ear 
and  was  besides  attributed  to  the  arts  of  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  who  were  accused  of  encouraging 
the  popular  sentiment  as  a  support  to  their  own  de° 
signs  ;  but,  while  his  temper  could  not  easily  brook 
opposition,  nor  part  with  authority,  and  his  indo- 
lence made  him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  contest, 
James  descried  no  common  danger,  in  the  measures 
of  a  regularly  constituted  body,  whose  resolutions 
men  regarded  as  sufficient  to  control  the  crown  it- 
self. Imputing  to  that  assembly  his  own  love  of 
power,  he  interred  that,  as  their  authority  extended 
itself,  however  they  might  still  gratify  him  with  the 
name  of  king,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  the  whole  power  of  the  executive ;  and  his 
reading  furnished  him  with  instances  of  monarchs 
who  had  been  deposed  by  that  supreme  court.* 
His  fears  and  indolence  equally  taught  him  to  fly 
for  shelter  to  arbitrary  government,  and,  concurring 
with  his  predilections,  induced  him  to  direct  his 
whole  resources  towards  superseding  the  legislature. 
But  he  forgot  that,  while  he  had  not  a  single  regi- 
ment to  enforce  his  measures,  it  would  "have  re- 
quired a  considerable  army  to  complete  his  sctiemes  ; 
for,  though  men  may  be  driven,  they  are  not  to  be 
persuaded,  into  slavery.  James,  however,  appears 
to  have  deluded  himself  with  the  notion  of  defraud- 
ing the  people  of  their  rights. 

"  But,  of  all  princes,  he  was  amongst  the  most 
poorly  qualified  for  such  a  task.  A  foreigner  ever 
labours  under  disadvantages,  and  these  he  increased 
by  preferring  Scotsmen  to  English  offices, — a  course 
which  lust  him  the  usual  patronage  by  which  mo- 
narchs procure  allies  to  aid  them  in  usurpations 
upon  the  people's  rights;  and  he  squandered  in 
lolly  the  treasure  which  might  have  made  him  feared 
abroad,  and  respected  at  home.  Destitute  not  only 
of  the  qualities  that  win,  and  the  talents  that  dazzle, 
and  impose  upon  mankind,  but  of  even  the  essential 
virtu.-  of  ordinary  sincerity,  he  soon  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  his  subjects;  while,  in  his  whole  con- 
dui  i.  In  evinced  a  total  want,  not  only  of  common 
di  crction,  but  of  common  decency, — defects  suffici- 
ent to  sink  genius  itself,  and  fatal  to  men  of  ordi- 
nary  minds,  but,  above  all,  to  one,  'the  mystery  of 
irhose  power,'  to  use  Ins  on  ii  words,  'is  not  lawful 
to  l.e  disputed,  which  seems  to  wade  into  the  weak- 
ness of  primes,  and  diminishes  the  mystical  re- 
verence of  them  that  sit  in  the  throne  of  grace.' 
ii  politics  were  as  unpopular  as  his  do- 
mestic A  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Bpain,  had  alienated  the  affections  of  even  catholics 

,:"  "  i  ''■■■-■  from  <,>i n  Mary  :  the  rami 

e,  together  with  the  persecutions  on  the 
continent,  i the  efforts  ol  Spain  against  the  reli- 
gion and  liberties  of  England,  rend,  red  such  as 
alliance  now  foi  the  heii  appan  >n.  the  horror  of  all 

R I  P'oti   tonl    ,  pel  .  nines  pursued  il  with  the  ul 

mosi  keenness,— a  proceeding  the  more  inexi  a  Etbli 

■  i  ■"  »  torn*  i  period,  be  had    olemnlj    mod 
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Rhine,  who  had  espoused  his  only  daughter.  Whil« 
therefore,  the  prelates  and  courtiers  emulated  each" 
other  in  compliments  to  his  inspired  understanding, 
pronouncing  him  another  Solomon  sent  to  rule  man- 
kind, this  king  m  vain  endeavoured  to  suppress  the 
voice  of  discontent  and  contemptuous  reproach,  by 
issuing  proclamations  against  talking  of  affairs  of 
state  :— the  general  clamour  was  loud  in  proportion 
to  the  attempts  to  restrain  it,  the  common  complaint 
being,  'that  Great  Britain  was  less  than  Little 
England ;  that  they  had  lost  the  strength  by  chang- 
ing sexes;'— a  just  return  for  his  affected  contempt 
of  women  ;— 'and  that  he  was  no  king,  but  a  fiddlei 
son,  otherwise  he  would  not  suffer  such  disasters 
home,  and  so  much  dishonour  abroad :  that  he  ; 
sumed  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  vet  si 
fered  the  protcstants  of  Germany  and  France  to  ne 
extirpated:  that  he  might  almost  have  purchased 
such  a  country  as  the  Palatinate,  with  the  money 
sent  on  embassies  ;  and  that,  by  his  promising  the 
French  protestants  assistance,  he  bad  only  mad? 
them  confident  to  their  ruin." 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more,  than  just 
observe,  that  when  a  prince,  unsupported  even  by  a 
regiment  of  guards,  aud  who,  consequently,  stood 
by  public  opinion  alone,  had  fallen  into  such  con- 
tempt, arbitrary  government  could  not  long  be  sub- 
nutted  to; — that  such  absurd  pretensions  as  the 
monarch  made,  mast  either  be  abandoned  or  a  con- 
vulsion be  unavoidable. 

"  In  order  to  throw  odium  on  the  popular  party 
of  that  age,  and  vindicate  the  house  of  Stuart,  the 
former  have  been  represented  as  a  set  of  gloomy 
fanatics,  whose  discontent  originated  in  their  dislike 
of  some  ceremonies  alone :  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
political  motives,  though  intimately  connected  with 
the  reformation,  would  have  operated  independently 
of  religious  zeal.  Had  such,  however,  really  been 
the  fact,  it  was  surely  as  unpardonable  in  the  sove- 
reign not  to  gratify  them  on  that  head,  as  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  regained  their  con- 
fidence. That  he  should  have  apprehended  danger 
from  the  ambition  of  the  puritan  preachers,  aud 
therefore  have  opposed  them,  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected  ;  but  the  popular  voice  carried  authority  with 
It,  winch  demanded  respect,  aud  the  true  waj  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  such  preachers,  was  to  yield 
to  the  general  wish  of  an  abrogation  of  certain  cere. 
monies,  which,  at  that  time,  would  most  probably 
have  given  satisfaction,  If  it  be  alleged,  in  defence 
of  the  monarch,  that  his  conduct  sprang  from  piety, 
then  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  fanaticism  that 
dictated  the  ceremonies  was  at  least  equal  to  ih.it 
which  opposed  them,  while  ilieie  is  a  vast  difference 
betwixt  tin-  lechng  which  stimulates  a  people  to 
pursue  their  own  w.n  of  worshipping  then  Creator, 
.mil  the  presumptuous  zeal  that  would  i,. no  them 
to  adapt  their  worship  to  the  preconceived  notions 
"''  ■' lividual.  But  the  apology  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted foi  Jamoi .  whose  ecclesiastical  government 
ws  il..'  '.suit  of  political  motives  alone,  of  1 1.,  same 
description  t....  with  those  which  led  to  so  man]  in- 
d  ..i  p., pnl. n  n-lits :  nod  bonce  the  con 
duct  of  the  in. n  conformists  must  likewise  be  ascribed 

i..  political  .is  well  ns  religious  views:  since n 

in. noes  were  enforced  ;.•>  thi  purpo  a  ..t  em  lai  ins 
the  In. in. in  mind,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  every 

-  .|'n. 'seen,,-  would  I..-  i lii.  tive  of  others,  till  tin. 

whole  i  atholic  systoin  ».  re  again  entailed  upon  flic 
nation     Tho  contention,  therefore,  did  not  merely 

i  I  "" I...II,   .  though  ilies,.  were  dis 

liked  on  their  own   account,   bin   in    o.iiii  parlies 
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flowed  from  deeper  principles.  From  such  a  con- 
test, a  patriotic  free-thinker,  to  whom  modes  of  wor- 
ship, abstractly  considered,  were  indifferent,  could 
not  have  stood  aloof,  but  must  have  found  himself 
called  upon  to  array  all  his  forces  on  the  popular 
side,  both  to  rescue  the  people  from  oppression,  and 
to  support  religious  tenets  calculated  to  promote 
public  prosperity.  The  leading  men  of  that  age, 
however,  were  warmly  attached  to  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, and  they  were  necessarily  alarmed,  when 
tbey  discovered,  in  certain  ceremonies,  an  earnest 
of  a  deeper  invasion  of  the  protestant  faith,  to  ad- 
vance the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  court ;  while,  that 
those  who  were  chiefly  actuated  by  political  motives 
might  not  evince  lukewarmness  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  non-conforming  party,  the  court  indus- 
triously confounded  them  with  that  party,  by  brand- 
ing with  the  name  of  Puritan  all  who  asserted  the 
national  rights.  Even  decent  conduct  seems  to  have 
involved  men  in  the  same  reproach.  The  ridicule 
against  this  body  has,  therefore,  been  misplaced;  at 
the  worst,  their  principles,  even  abstractly  consi- 
dered, were  at  least  as  reasonable  as  those  of  the 
party  they  opposed,  and  it  is  a  secret  to  none,  that 
every  party  or  sect  will  always  contain  adherents 
who  push  the  common  tenets  absurdly  far,  and  that 
such  will  ever  be  singled  out  by  their  adversaries  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  odium  to  the  whole  class. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  extremely  unphilosophical  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  an  age,  or  even  of  indivi- 
duals, from  their  religious  dogmas  alone,  unless  they 
be  hostile  to  the  public  good;  and  the  indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  either,  on  that  ground  alone,  per- 
haps bespeaks  a  species  of  bigotry,  where  it  is  not 
suspected,  (being  thought  impossible,)  not  inferior 
to  that  which  is  held  up  to  scorn. 

"  In  the  preceding  detail,  sufficient  causes  of  the 
popular  spirit,  which  arose  at  this  period,  may  be 
discovered,  without  imputing  it,  as  has  been  done, 
cither  to  the  revival  of  classical  learning  or  to  the 
extraordinary  talents  of  leading  men.  Wherever 
the  human  mind  is  uncvamped  by  the  combination 
of  religion  and  politics,  it  requires  little  more  than 
a  fair  opportunity  to  assert  its  independence — for 
human  nature  has  undergone  no  change  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans — and  that  oppor- 
tunity, aided  indeed  by  other  circumstances,  was 
fast  opening  to  the  nation.  Public  habits  were  the 
best  support  of  the  throne,  and  these  the  injudicious 
measures  of  the  court  shook  to  their  centre:  for,  as 
the  same  habit  of  mind  which  inspired  reverence  for 
tin-  monarchical  branch  of  the  constitution,  pro- 
duced attachment  to  the  popular  as  well  as  to  the 
privileges  which  had  descended  to  the  people  from 
thin  ancestors,  the  court,  by  striking  at  them,  ne- 
cessarily lost  the  other.  Far  then,  from  imputing 
the  spirit  of  liberty  In  the  revival  of  classical  litera- 
ture, which  produced  no  such  effects  in  France,  we 
may  ascribe  the  high  taste  which  popular  characters 
h-j'l  I'm  I  lie  sentiments  of  antiquity  to  the  freer  spirit 
which  other  circumstances  inspired.  The  knowledge 
of  antiquity  operates  according  to  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  viewed,  and  in  the  bulk  of  the 
learned,  who  arc  eagerly  advancing  their  own  selfish 
end'.,  it  only  begets  that  supercilious  arrogance 
Which  the  pride  ol  superior  intelligence  produces  in 
naturally  vulgar  minds.  The  mass  of  the  people 
have  unt  leisure  to  devote  themsi  Ives  to  the  ai  quire 
mentofclas  i  al  literature,  and  yet,  unsupported  b) 
them,  individuals  can  do  nothing.     Indeed,  it  lias 

'"  i  "  thi   mi  tal  i   I ribi   infiniti  lj    much  to 

individual*,  foi  great  occasion!  create,  or  rather  call 


forth,  talents  suited  to  them,  while  the  highest  ge- 
nius is  lost  or  unknown  in  unfavourable  stages  of 
society.  When,  however,  talent  is  awakened  into 
public  life  by  genial  events,  it  re-acts  upon  the  com- 
munity, as  the  leaders,  confirmed  in  their  princi- 
ples, by  studying  the  institutions  and  characters  of 
antiquity,  diffuse  a  portion  of  their  own  more  ex- 
alted views  through  the  general  mass.  But,  if 
knowledge  was  so  employed  by  one  set  of  public 
men,  it  was  no  less  abused  by  another,  amongst 
whom  it  is  melancholy  to  rank  Bacon  himself,  who 
not  only  wrote  in  defence  of  the  king's  right  to  im- 
pose duties  on  merchandise  at  his  own  will,  but  pro- 
claimed his  readiness  to  serve  his  master  on  any 
terms.  In  the  year  1615,  he,  by  letter,  begged  the 
chancellor's  place,  objecting  to  Coke  for  his  popu- 
larity, '  as  such  were  no  sure  mounters  for  his  ma- 
jesty's saddle,'  to  Hobart,  as  no  statesman  ;  and, 
says  he,  '  If  you  take  my  Lord  Hobart,  you  shall 
have  a  judge  at  the  upper  end  of  your  council- 
board,  and  another  at  the  lower  end,  whereby  your 
majesty  will  find  your  prerogative  pent.  F'or,  though 
there  should  be  emulation  between  them,  yet  as 
legists  they  will  agree  in  magnifying  that  wherein 
they  are  best.  For  myself,  I  can  only  present  your 
majesty  with  gloria  in  obsequio  ;  yet  I  dare  promise, 
that  if  I  sit  in  that  place,  your  business  shall  not 
make  such  short  turns  upon  you  as  it  doth,  but  when 
a  direction  is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued  and 
performed,  and  your  majesty  shall  ouly  be  troubled 
with  the  true  care  of  a  king,  which  is,  to  think  in 
chief  what  you  would  have  done  in  chief,  and  not 
how  for  the  passages.' 

"  Such  language  leads  us  to  observe,  that,  in  re- 
viewing this  reign,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  far 
greater  indignation  at  the  ministers,  whom  the  hope 
of  preferment  perverted  from  the  path  of  duty,  than 
at  the  monarch  whose  situation  and  want  of  discre- 
tion form  some  excuse  for  his  conduct. 

"  When  Bacon  could  act  thus,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  poets,  who,  with  some,  and  those  great,  ex- 
ceptions, have  generally  been  venal,  should  have 
prostituted  their  pens  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  court.  The  dramatic  productions  of  that  age 
afford  unequivocal  proofs  |of  the  spirit  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  has  been  said  of  Shakspeare,  who 
wrote  chiefly  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  we  nowhere 
meet  with  mention  of  English  liberty  in  his  woiks  ; 
and  indeed  nothing  very  striking  on  that  subject 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  a  poet  who  wrote 
for  the  court ;  but  we  expect,  and  meet  with,  liberal 
sentiments,  while  the  most  disgustingly  opposite 
disgrace  every  page  of  his  successors.  Take  this 
as  au  example  of  the  first: — Henry  VIII. ,  when 
informed  of  the  illegal  contributions  by  Wolsey,  is 
made  to  exclaim  : — 

"  '  (Live  Y'nl  :i  |>rci  i-drnt 

Of  this  commission?    I  beUevenol  any. 

u  ,  i  not  rend  our  subjects  from  out  lavs. 

And  Hick  them  in  our  icill.''  "—Act  I.,  sc.  2. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Shakspcare's  successors  may  lie 
estimated  from  the  Following  passage  by  Massinger 

•  "  Somo  havo  imagined  Unit  tbis  was  written  in  James's 
in,,,.,  beeause  an  nil, inn   [a  made  in  Cranmer'e  prophatii 

•*i cii  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  ;  but  that  was  cleat      iddi 

md  tin'  whole  ■  peecb  has  |u  n>  i>,  en  c lerec 

i   i/.ii.rih.    Iii  tin-  Rrst  years  "i    lame 

i,  in      'mi  In'  corrected  It 

Thus  Mr.  Lull. H   ii i.i  Wln« t,  :'-ih  March,  1609 

■  1 1,,.  i.i,,  (i0  ,,,,1  i,,,  beat  to  pre  i  al  upon  the  In  [0,  tho  whole 
court  ■  .iii,,   pre  h  b1   in"-,  nol    psu  Lng  <  Ithi  i  the 

orrellgi p*ent absurdity,  and  with  luch  liberty!  that 

an)  would  be  afraid  to  heal  them.'  '-  Winwoon's  Muiuuia. 
vol.  ii.,  p,     i 


Coziruo,  great  duke  of  Florence,  represented  as  a 
most  virtuous  prince,  says, 
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•'  '  We  stand  not  bound  to  yield  account  to  any 
W  hy  we  do  this  or  that,  the  hill  consent 
*Jf  our  subjects  being  included  in  our  will.* " 

"  But  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  this  point  on.v 
that  a  marked  difference  exists.  The  plays  of  th'e 
one  period  are,  generally  speaking,  unimpeachable 
in  their  morality,  while  those  of  the  other  are  abo- 
minably obscene,  (in  this  respect,  Massinger's  form 
an  exception,)  and  the  catholic  doctrine  is  occa- 
sionally held  up  in  them  to  veneration.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  complaints  of  the 
decay  of  morality  are  too  common  in  all  ao-es  there 
are  too  many  proofs  of  the  profligacy  eugendered  by 
the  court— to  allow  us  to  indulge  scepticism  on  the 
point. 

"  In  Mr.  Hume's  history  of  James  I.,  we  meet 
with  the  same  general  assertions  about  benevolences 
imprisonments,  proclamations,  the  dispensing  power' 
4-c.  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  examined  •' 
and,  though  it  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader, 
that  the  author  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  of 
having  proved  all  those  matters  in  the  previous  his- 
tory it  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  in  his  first  historical 
publication,  which  comprised  only  the  first  part  of 
toe  history  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  at  that  time 
he  did  not  mean  to  go  further  back,  all  those  asser- 
tions occur,  unsupported  by  authority.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  resume  consideration  of  those  points  ;  but 
we  shall  be  excused  for  a  few  remarks  upon  the  state- 
ment  regarding  the  opinions  of  the  age,  as  to  the 
extent  ot  the  prerogative. 

"The  learned  author  has  alleged  that  the  ri<-ht 
ot  issuing  proclamations,  with  the  effect  of  laws 
w;rs  established  by  uniform  and  undisputed  prac- 
tice and  was  even  acknowledged  by  lawyers,  who 
made,  however,  this  difference  between  laws  and 
proclamations,  that  the  authority  of  the  former  was 
perpetual,  that  of  the  latter,  expired  with  the  sove 
reign  who  emitted  them  :'— that,  when  the  king's 
power  ol  levyingnew  customs  and  impositions  by 
the  mere  authority  of  his  prerogative,  was  disputed 
>>  the  commons,  '  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  their  do- 
Bates  on  tins  subject,  the  courtiers  pleaded,  as  a  pre- 
cedent, the  example  of  all  other  hereditary  monarchs 
11  '  pe  and  particularly  mentioned  the  kings  of 
""'  '"'  Spain:  nor  was  this  reasoning  received 
,>  ""  ' »•»  «f>er with  rarprueorindignaSon.  That 

",'    B5emD.ef«    "II te    either  content,,!   themselves 

"HI,  denying  the  justness  0f  ,|,L,  u,f,.r„        or  tl) 

truth  of  the  observation;  and  a  patriot 

""•ember,  „■  particular,  Sir  Roger  Owen,  even  in 
•"■gu.ng  against  the  impositions,  frankly  allowed 
"",  the  king  of  England  was  endowed  with  as 
I  ;wer  and  prerogative,  as  a„v  prince  .,. 
'»•»;  •""'  thai  be,  Air.  Hume,  'had  nol 
"jet  with  anj  English  writer  in  that  age,  who  speaks 
,     ■■":''■"">  as  a  Limited  monarchy,  bul  as  .,,,  abso- 

,,.' ',"'  "'"  "'  the  i pie  bave  mam  prfvil is.*— 

[J" ring  James's  reign,  ihoulj  bave 

/    '  " "■- ll -   bad  the  authority  of 

"  lerfulj  for  some  of  the  great,  t  ol 

««  Bacon  and  Davies,  perceivi! 
ol  such  principles,  opened  the  sura  road  to 
to]      noti    their  own 

I"1"","'"  !    and,  when 

comparod  with  il i,,  ,,  ,.,.„ 

toJtogivi   u    thoworsl  impr, 

I  be  li dj i    „, 

'""■•  ■'' lated   il  ell  too  ,„„,?,  ,„  ,|„.  I 


opinions  of  the  court,  and  works  of  a  contrary  de- 
scription were  proscribed.     But  it  would  be  a  me- 
lancholy fact- indeed,  if  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  their 
ancestors  were  discernible,  either  in  parliament,  „ 
in  the  writings  of  that  age,  particularly  as  the  sen- 
timents prevalent  at  that  monarch's  accession,  were 
hus  expressed  by  the  speaker  of  the  commons,   a 
awyer  too,  who  had  no  wish  to  offend  his  new  mas- 
";„  After  telling  the  king,  that  he  hoped  his  ma- 
esty  would  long,  Nestor-like,  sit  on   the  English 
throne,  h« 1  says,  •  the  ark  of  government  of  which 
kingdom  hath  ever  been  steered  by  the  laws  of  the 
same;  and  these  distributed  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  courts  of  justice  ;  the  commanding  and 
imperial  court  whereof,  is  this   your  majesty's  great 
and  high  court  of  parliament,  by  whose  power  only 
new  laws  are  to  be  instituted,  imperfect  law-  re- 
formed,  and   inconvenient  laws   abrogated:   whose 
justice  therein  is  such  and  so  absolute,  that  no  such 
JS/bn,l'thlr  be  mstituted>  reformed,   or  abro- 
gated, but  by  the  unity  of  the  commons'  agreement, 
the  lords  accord,  and  your  majesty's  royal  and  rega 
assent;  only  to  your  highness's  prerogative,  nullity 
by  your  own  disassent  to  their  conclusions,  belongl 
eth  ;  for  that  this  court  standeth  compounded  of  t#0 
powers,  the  one  ordinary,  the  other  absolute;   ordi- 
nary in  ihe  lords'  and  commons'  proceedings  ■  but 
m  your  highness  absolute,  either  negatively  Vfrus 
irate,  or  affirmatively  to  affirm  ;  but  SJ!  to  institute' 
-If  principles  of  this  kind,  which  are  sufficiently 
broad,  and  uttered  too,   on   an  occasion   which  re- 
moves   every    suspicion   of  their  not  havin^  been 
quite   prevalent,  and  understood  on  all  hands    bo 
found,  at  an  after  period  of  that  reign,  no  longer  to 
have  apparently  animated  the  commons,   we  must 
form  a  melancholy  opinion  of  that  monarch's  admi- 
nistration;    and    merely   conclude   that,  since    the 
spirit  that  dtctated  free  principles,  burst   out  with 
such  force  a  few  years  afterwards,  men  only  sup- 
pressed, though  they  did  not  forget,  what  belonged 
to  a  free   people    till  an  opportunity   was  brought 
about  by  the  mad  pretensions  of  the  court   for  cor- 
recting ,ts  abuses  and  usurpation,  by  a  union  of  all 
the  independent  classes.-But  the  historian  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  fall   into  inconceivable  errors  on 
this  subject,  by  having,  through  some  fatality,  sinriea 
out  every  insulated  passage  or  expression  that  seemed 
to  warrant  his  preconceived  opinions,  while  he  passes 
over  Ihe  context,  which  places  matters  in    so  very 
different  a  light,  as  to  devclope  the  highest  priaci- 
pics  ol  civil  liberty. 

"The  right  of  imposing  new  duties  at  (be  ports 
by  tin-  mere  authority  of  the  prerogative,  had  bee,', 
usurped  bj  James,  and  decided,  by  venal  judges  t„ 
>"'  inherent  in  the  crown.  The  commons  ii.nl 
warmlj  taken  up  the  subject  before  the  dissolution 
"  i'a'ii.„„e,,t  „,  [610,  and  their  successors  resumed 

the  nues where  the]  had  Kit  it,  „,   the  I in 

nmgof  the  next  parliament,  which  was  assembled 
in  161  I.  A  search  was  made  by  then,  intn  prece- 
dents, and  ii  was  resolved  by  the  whole  bouse  with- 
■ml  one  dissenting  voice,  that  the  king  could  not 

""!"»''   without   the   authority   of   the   I >, ,,,,,. 

The  cm s,  who  managed  the  question  with  mi 

less   pmdenee  th,„,  ability,  desired  a  conference 
:  ads  ,.|„„,  [,,  that  they  might  j th  peti- 
tion  bis   majesty,   •  with  n    .   m  u   tran i  their 

"gbl      and  ii  is  ,n  then-  instructions  to  the  mem 

new  whom  thoj  i nated  to  conducl  the  debate 

';i'1';, ,l, ''■' he  pass ,, 

"*■  " no."  ,' mdod  hia  assertion  about  procla 

"':,'"",s  huvini  .admittedly,  the  effect  ol  laws  during 
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the  life  of  the  monarch  who  emitted  them      In  the 
legal  argument  that  had  taken  place  m  the  exche- 
quer-chamber,  various   grounds  lor   the   pretended 
ri*ht  had  been  advanced;  and  however  unsubstan- 
tial these  were,  it  was  necessary  to  meet  them     &r 
since  the  judges  maintained  the  usurped   power  ot 
the  crown,  if  the  king  did  not  make  concessit  to 
parliament,  there  was  no  alternative  but  submis 
ion,  or  an  appeal  to  that  last  resort  which  wa.ti.ed 
■     next  reWn,  and  which  is  only  justifiable  when 
other  remedies  have  failed,  and  when  there  is  a  fair 
project  of  success.    On  this  principle  the  commons 
V  ,ted  _a  principle  that  the  historian  appears,  not 
,„ly  here  but  elsewhere,  to  have  overlooked,  though 
it  fully  accounts  for  the  line  of  argument  adopted 
by  them  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  for  that  acqui- 
"scencTin  certain  partial  irregularities  of  former 
times    which  affords  the  basis  of  his   humiliating 
theory  of  the  ancient   English  government       I  he 
mmous  divided  the  argument  into  nine  different 
branches,  which  were  again  spUt  into  minor  ones  ; 
and  they  assigned  one  only  to  an  individual    01  to 
two  or  three  conjoined:  and,  as  James  had  claimed 
and  exercised  the  power  by  means  of  proclamations, 
that  point,  with  other  matter,  was  assigned  to  one 
member,  who  was  instructed  to  argue,  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  imposed  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  by  let- 
ters patent,  nut  that  this  was  strange   as  V**** 
tions  were  only  obligatory  during  the  «*««*• 
monarch  who  issued  them,  and  therefore   he  could 
not  impose  but  for  his  own  life      The  journals  arc 
remarkably   succinct  and   indifferently  expressed ; 
to  it  is  eaysy  from  this  to  infer  the  whole  U« .of  ar 
gument  on  that  head.     Customs  were  said  to  have 
been  originally  imposed  by  the  prerogative,   and  it 
was  argued  that  the  subsequent  grants   by  parlia- 
ment impUed  a  liberality  in  the  particular  princes, 
but  could  not  derogate  from  the  royal  authority 
The  answer  was,  that  if  the  ancient  princes i  had 
done  it,  the  right  could  only  have  been  exercised 
through  letters  patent,  as  James  himself  had  effected 
it:   but  that  was  inexplicable,  since  these  ceased  to 
be  obligatory  with  the  life  of  the  monarch  who  emit- 
ted them ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  alleged  right 
either  was,  or  could  be,  exercised   proved  that  the 
inference,  from  the  obscurity  which  hung  over  the 
origin  of  ancient  customs,  was  erroneous.    It  is  vain 
to  argue,  that,  in  this,  we  have  a  proof  that  procla- 
mations might  be  issued;  for  such  a  right  has  ever 
belonged  to  the  crown,  under  the  condition  that  the 
proclamations  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  laws;  and, 
though  James  himself  arrogated  a  right  above  law, 
a  pretension  in  which  he  was  supported  tyU» 
the  most  politic  lawyers,  as  Bacon,  argued  that  p 
cations  for  new  duties  at  the  ports  were" 
formablc  to  the  common  law,  which  bad  given  that 
power  to  the  monarch.     If  Mr.  Hume  were  entitled 
to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  in  favour  ot  pro- 
clamations, it  could  only  be  to  the  extent  ol  "npO'mg 
customs-the  subject  on  which  the  passage  had  oc- 
curred, and  to  wb.ch  it  exclusively  r  efe rr ed     But, 
on  that  point,  we  learn  from  himself,   that   he  com- 
mons utterly  denied  the  royal  power  ;    and  had  they 

do therwiae,  James  would  soon  have  withdrawn 

,|„.  objection    b>  ncw-uiodclling  his, buna  lions. 

Did  any  doubt  remain  on  this  head,  it  would  be  re 

moved  by  the  other  blanches  of  the  a,gun,eut-onc 

of  which  was  founded  upon   'tl mmon  law,  the 

sinew,  of  the  body  of  thee, nwealtb,  with  some 

ening  it;'   : tber  upon  I  In    cc  sa- 

f  any  attempt  toim] luring  the  reigns  ol 

,e„  great  princes,  ») aid  not   be  p.csumed  to| 


_„,e  taken  as  gifts  from  the  people  what  they  might 
have  exacted  of  their  own  accord.  How,  hen  Mr. 
Hume  should  have  discovered,  in  this  insulated  pas- 
sage authority  for  stating  that  lawyers  admitted 
proclamations  to  have  the  effect  ot  laws,  is  incon- 
ceivable, and  our  wonder  is  increased  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  himself  refers  to  a  petition  of  grievances 
in  1610  to  which,  however,  he  has  not  done  justice, 
wherein  this  very  power  is  most  directly  declared  to 
he  destructive  of  the  liberty  of  the •  subject-a* .con- 
trary to  'the  indubitable  right  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  not  to  be  made  subject  to  any  punishment 
Saf  shall  extend  to  their  lives,  lands  bodies  or 
.roods'  (if  it  extend  not  to  these,  to  what  does  it  ex- 
tend h  •  other  than  such  as  are  ordained  bv  the 
common  laws  of  this  land,  or  the  statutes  made  by 
their  common  consent  in  parliament.'     Thus  much 

^'.Tame^the  first  English  monarch  who  ever 
founded  his  pretensions  upon  the  powers  of  foreign 
princes  in  regard  to  their  subjects ;  and  though  the 
English  people  were  perfectly  aware  of  their  privi- 
leges   some  of  the  commons,  who  perceived  that  a 
crisis  was  fast  approaching,  endeavoured  to  gratify 
th km* '     vanitv,    while    they    vindicated    public 
rthtt,  by  acknowledging,  on 'the  one   hand,  that 
d  authority,  he  was  not  inferior  to  foreign  princes  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  arguing  that,  by  the  laws  of  other 
nations,  the  sovereign  could  not  impose,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  three  estates,  any  more  than  m 
England.     This,  accordingly,  was  one  branch  of  the 
argument  to  be  maintained  at  the  conference,  and 
it  was  undertaken  by   Sir   Roger  Owen    the  very 
member  who  had  ascribed  to  the ^English tag  equal 
power  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  '°  Christendom. 
The  subject  of  impositions  had  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  the  lower  house,  where  many  admirable 
speeches  had  been  made  on  it,  and  the  writings  of 
CPommines  and  Fortescue  had  been  quoted  m  proof 
of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the   English  govern- 
ment   Some  days  after  the  motion  for  a  conference 
wrth  the  lords,  when  on   another   question,  it  had 
been  resolved  that  '  the  parliament  could  not  give 
Shirty  to  the  king  to  make  laws,'  f  grand  subjec 
of  impositions  was  again  introduced  and  Mr.  Jones 
having  observed,  thafthe  king  could  no  more  impose 
dut.esgfor  protection  upon  the   sea  than ^  upon  the 
land  ;  that,'  though  the  sovereign  might  re  t.ain .ny 
man  from  quitting  the  kingdom   it  dang"  were  m 
prehended  from  him,  yet  he  could  not  grant   a  dis- 
pensation for  money  /and  that  the  power  arrogatea 
by  the  crown,  would  reduce  the  people  to  VI llana« , 
—Sir  H    Wotton  stated,  that  he  was   troubled   with 
fir  Roger ■Owen's  part/as  it  would  be  found  that, 
thou  h  tbo  power  of  imposing  belonged  not  to  dec 
live  princes  it  did  to  hereditary  ;  that,  on  tins  prin- 
iol,.  the  cim.cror  could  only  impose   in    imperial 

of  Spain  coulo  nol  im] in  dragon  where,  at  his 

OI  .-spam  «-u  ,  nuke 

coronation,  they  say,      We,  i         »»  j 

you  king  to  rule  us  according  to  oui  laws,   yet  mat 

.,  Castde,  be   on, id    a,    .Uaaetim,  J   and    th  » 

France  the  king  imposed  by  virtue  of  his  greroga 

*£3d J    L,!,,.  Ilenn    IV.,  levied      .nrteen 

millions  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  a  tax 

£&«£  rmircoSd^o 
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exercised  such  a  power  ;  and  that,  while  he  admitted 
the  practice  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  he 
maintained  that  the  legal  and  constitutional  princi- 
ples of  those  monarchies,  as  appeared  by  their  law 
books,  denied  such  authority  to  the  sovereign.  He 
further  observed,  that  the  origin  of  kings  was  by 
election  and  '  consent.*  The  secretary,  on  the  o^her 
haud,  stated,  that  though  he  did  not  mean  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  imposing,  yet  that  it  would  appear, 
upon  due  examination,  that,  de  facto,  foreigu  princes 
did  impose,  and  he  must  hold  that  they  did  it,  dt  jure, 
till  the  contrary  were  proved.  Three  members  then 
successively  spoke  on  the  popular  side  : — the  first, 
Sir  Thomas  Kowe,  remarked  that  the  dukedoms  of 
Florence  and  Milan  were  mere  tyrannies ;  and  that 
the  first  king  who  ever  imposed  in  Castile,  had  au- 
thority from  the  cortes,  which  corresponded  with 
our  parliament.  The  next  was  Sir  D.  Diggs,  who 
asserted  that  the  true  ground  was  nolumus  Ityes  An- 
glice  mutare,  and  all  the  rest  was  but  illustration  ; 
'  and,  to  cross  the  unfit  persuasions  of  some,  which 
tell  the  king  they  do  it  in  Frauce  and  Spain,  and 
he  is  as  great  as  they.'  The  third,  who  followed  on 
the  same  side,  was  Sir  Edward  Sands,  who  remarked 
how  weighty  impositions  by  prerogative  were,  since 
one  prince  had  by  a  single  tax  levied  fourteen  mil- 
lions eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  enforced 
people  to  purchase  the  article:  'That  the  king  of 
France  and  the  rest  of  the  imposing  princes  also 
made  laws  which  would,  in  a  short  time,  bring  all  to 
a  tyrannical  course,  with  confusion  both  to  priuce 
and  people,' — a  point  which  he  illustrated  by  alluding 
to  the  death  of  the  late  king; — that  there  was  no  so- 
vereign who  had  not  been  originally  elective  ;  and 
'  there  was  a  double  election  of  person  and  care,' 
(duty)  '  but  both  came  in  by  consent  of  the  people, 
and  with  reciprocal  conditions  between  king  and 
people  :'  that  a  king  by  conquest  might  also  be  ex- 
pelled whenever  the  people  had  power;  and  that  it 
was  in)  argument  to  say,  that  because  the  king  of 
France  imposed,  the  king  of  England  might  like- 
wise. This  language  will  not  be  denied  to  be  boldly 
constitutional;  and  it  was  a  fact  taken  for  granted 
on  all  sides,  that  England  enjoyed  privileges  be- 
yond th<'  continental  states. 

••  Willi  regard  to  the  writings  of  that  age,  it  is 
scarcely  nece  larj  to  observe,  that  if  they  really 
were  all  of  the  stamp  described  by  Mr.  Hume,  it 
would  only  prove  that  tin-  arbitrary  government  of 
James  had  succeeded  1'ir  a  Beasorj  in  crushing  the 
,  |  ,iH.  pros — a  measure  which  lie  evinced 
great  anxietj  to  accomplish.  But,  though  in  wii- 
ided  i"i  the  -  qui  t,tht  re  be  too  man}  proofs 
<>i  a  servile  spirit,  works  oi  an  opposite  description 
found  their  way  into  the  world.  Not  to  allude  to 
those  which  held  up  James  to  scorn,  as  Tom  Tell- 
Troath,  &ct]  we  maj  ob  erve  that  a  new  edition  of 
Fortoscue's  work,  Di  Laudilnu  Legum  \nylia,  with 
note  bj  Selden,  v^  published  in  L617,  and  that 
Smith 'a  Commonwealth,  which,  from  the  modestj 

oi  Lhoi    bad  befoi  o  thai   beei ly  cin  ulated 

on|  I  the  li  ai  ned   we    printed  in 

1609.    Sn  Thomas  Over  bury,  in  Ins  travels,  makes 

i    i     : ttutioni  of  -liiln.nl  coun 

i  remai  ks  thai  the  government  of  the  united 

■  i  thai  "i  England     thai  the  go 

vornmonl  ol  Rand  i    ■■ re  arbitrary,  and  that 

I  i, ui<  e  wa    an  i  ■<  oluto  monarch) ,  where  the  prince 
rction.     But  the   vary  books  to 

whit  li    Mr     I  [umi     rofoi      in     up] f   his   own 

i was  in  a  very  wretched 

i  In  [1  ind  Danes'  work  on 


impositions  is  well  known  to  every  historical  reader; 
and  though  it  be  one  of  the  most  exceptionable  per- 
formances in  the  language,  and  the  author  main- 
tains the  king's  power  to  raise  his  prerogative  above 
the  laws,  he  states  explicitly  that  it  had  not  been 
done.  Raleigh's  prerogative  of  parliaments,  con- 
ceived in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  councillor 
of  state  and  a  justice  of  peace,  has  also  been  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hume,  who  has  singled  out  the  passage 
which  appeared  to  him  to  imply  absolute  power  in 
the  prince;  but,  though  the  work  was  dedicated  to 
King  James,  and  contains  some  strokes  of  flattery 
that  were  to  have  been  expected  from  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  of  death,  who  anxiously  desired  his 
life  and  liberty, — as  well  as  from  one  who  had,  in 
the  preceding  reign,  been  a  thorough  courtier,  and 
had  shared  some  of  the  smiles  of  his  mistress  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  (he  had  some  monopolies), 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  work  is  not  only  to  dis- 
suade the  prince  from  raising  money  or  making 
laws,  but  from  projecting  peace  or  war,  or  even  ap- 
pointing his  ministers,  judges,  &c.  without  the  in- 
terposition of  the  legislature.  Upon  such  condi- 
tions, it  might  justly  gall  the  pride, — though  it  sa- 
vours much  of  the  ordinary  language,  which  makes 
parliament,  people,  every  thing,  the  king's, — but 
must  be  innocuous  to  the  privileges  of  parliament  to 
say,  that  the  priuce  exercises  absolute  power  through 
his  grand  council;  and  the  following  language  which 
the  historian  has  quoted,  ceases  to  have  weight:— 
'  Councillor,  that  which  is  done  by  the  king,  with 
the  advice  of  his  private  or  privy-council,  is  done 
by  the  king's  absolute  power.'  '  Justice,  and  by 
whose  power  it  is  done  in  parliament  but  by  the 
king's  absolute  power?  Mistake  it  not,  my  lord: 
the  three  estates  do  but  advise,  as  the  privy-council 
doth;  which  advice,  if  the  king  embrace  it,  becomes 
the  king's  own  act  in  the  one,  and  the  king's  law  in 
the  other;  for  without  the  king's  acceptation,  both 
the  public  and  private  advices  be  but  as  empty  egg- 
shells.' In  another  place,  however,  the  justice  is 
made  to  use  different  language.  '  Except, '  says  he, 
*  England  were  as  Naples  is,  and  kept  by  garrisons 
of  another  nation,  it  is  impossible  for  a  king  of  Eng- 
land to  greaten  and  enrich  himself,  by  any  way  so 
assuredl) .  as  by  the  love  of  his  people.'  '  Councilor, 
Why  should  not  our  kings  raise  money  as  the  kings 
of  France  do,  by  their  letters  and  edicts  only  ?  for, 
since  the  time  of  Louis  XI.,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
he  freed  the  French  kings  of  their  wardship,  the 
French  kings  have  seldom  assembled  tin-  estates  for 
,Lin  contribution.1  'Justice,  1  will  tell  you  why.  The 
-inn  ill  of  England  doth  consist  of  the  people  and 
yeomanry .  the  pi  asants  of  France  have  no  courage 
nor  arms;  m  France,  every  village  aud  borough 
hath  a  castle,  which  the  French  call  chasteau  villain, 

ever]  dcitj  bath  a  gcod  citadell.  the  king  hath 

the  regiments  of  bis  guards,  and   his  men  ai  arms 

always  in  pay  ;  yea.  the  nobility  of  Front  ft,  in  R  m,  u 

the  strength  of  France  consists,  do  always  assist  the 

king  in  Ins  Levies,  because  themselves  being  free, 
tut  \    iii. i  I. ■  tin-  same  levies  upon  their  tenants,     lint, 

my  Lord,  >t  you  mark  it,  France  was  never  free  in 
effect  from  civil  wars,  and  latel)  it  was  endangered 
either  to  be  conquered  by  the  Spaniard,  oi    to  be 

eanloiii/.ed     by     the     ivhel  I  ion:,     L-'ieiieh     I  h<'insel\es, 

Mm  e  that  freedom  of  wardship.'  In  another  place, 
whore  he  speaks  of  il"'  former  power  of  the  peerage 
in  regard  to  the  orown,  in  comparison  with  their 
|u,  .  iii  n.  >.-,  ■  The  force,  therefore,  bj  whit  b 
our  kings,  in  former  tunes,  wore  troubled,  is  va- 
nished away.      Bui   the  necessities  remain.     The 
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people  therefore,  in  these  later  ages,  are  no  less  to 
be  pleased  than  the  peers  ;  for,  as  the  latter  are  be- 
come less,  so,  bv  reason  of  the  training  through 
England,  the  commons  have  all  the  weapons  in  their 
hand.' 

"  These  passages  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
and  we  shall  not  encumber  our  pages  with  further 
quotation  on  the  subject:  but  content  ourselves 
with  observing,  1st,  That  Raleigh  took  a  just  view 
of  the  political  situation  of  the  country,  while  the 
monarch  and  his  descendants  acted  under  infatua- 
tion in  attempting  to  govern  upon  the  principles  ot 
the  French  monarch,  when  they  neither  had  the 
army  to  second  their  will,  nor  such  a  state  of  society 
as  prevented  the  great  body  of  the  people  from  ac- 
quirin-  influence,  and  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
nobility,  in  whom  any  political  power  was  lodged, 
to  support  the  measures  of  the  court  against  the 
rest  of  the  community  ;— a  fact  which  appears  still 
stronger,  when  we  consider  the  frequent  resistance 
to  the  French  svstem,  though  it  possessed  all  these 
advantages.  2ndly,  That  the  very  circumstance  of 
this  family  having  attempted  to  fashion  their  govern- 
ment bv  that  of  France,  instead  of  confining  it 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  practice,  not  to  say 
constitution,  is  of  itself  conclusive  against  the  de- 
fence which  has  been  made  for  them,— that  they 
acted  upon  the  principles  recognised  at  their  ac- 
cessien." 

Manners. 
"  The  remarks,"  says  Miss  Aikin,  "  of  an  intel- 
ligent foreigner  in  manners,  characters,  and  the  ge- 
neral state  of  a  country,  are  always  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  their  importance  is  much  enhanced 
when  communicated  in  the  form  of  an  official  state- 
ment intended  for  the  private  information  of  a  foreign 
potentate  :  such  a  document  we  possess  ma  descrip- 
tion of  England  written  in  Italian  by  Cardinal  Ben- 
tivoglio   the  historian  of  the  wars  in  Flanders,  when 
filling  the  station  of  nuncio  at  the  court  of  the  arch- 
duke and  the  infanta  at  Brussels,  and  transmitted  to 
the  court  of  Rome  .in  January  1609.     An  abridged 
translation  of  the  characters  given  of  the  king,  queen 
and  royal  family,   will  here  find   their  place.     It 
should  be  premised,  that  it  does  not  appear  whether 
the  cardinal  visited  England  in  person,  or  collected 
his  information  from  the  catholic  exiles  who  filled 
the  Flemish  court ;  but  his  account  is  drawn  up  with 
great  care   and  accuracy,  and  betrays  no  sinister 
views ;  on  religion  he  speaks  of  course  like  a  Romi 
prelate.  A  brief  geographical  description  ol  Ja 
three  kingdoms  represents  their  strength  asver 
siderable';  England  is  mentioned  as  fertile,  ru 
populous  ;   its  inhabitants  as  excelling  in  beaul 
stature,  warlike,  and  particularly  formidable  at  sea  ; 
and  the  said  English  are  very  proud,   and  beyond 
measure  disdainful  of  every  foreign  nation.'     Lon- 
don is  stated  to  contain  four  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, principally  artisans,  and  those  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  woollen  manufactures. 

"  '  The  king  of  England  is  about  forty-six,  rather 
above  the  middle  size,  of  a  fair  and  florid  complexion, 
and  of  lineaments  very  noble  to  behold.  In  the  rest 
of  his  person,  and  particularly  in  his  gestures  and 
carriage,  he  discovers  no  kind  of  glare  or  royal  dig- 
nity He  eats  and  drinks  much,  and  disregards  all 
resnmen.     His  chief  exercise  is  hunting,  for  which 

he  has  so  great  afondnesslh.il   ho  imea   rail 

both  the  principal  pari  of  his  time,   and  il   may  be 

laid   h lall   also;  for  such  continued  and  violent 

exercise   most  be   rather    pernicious  than  salutary- 


qis  is  his  first  taste ;  his  second  is  for  books  and 
lietrature,  in  which  he  professes  to  he  greatly  versed 
and  to  have  merited  a  high  place.  He  has  com- 
posed a  moral  and  political  piece,  the  Basihcon 
Doron  ;  and  also  the  Apology,  first  printed  anony- 
mously and  not  then  known  to  be  his,  now  enhtuled 
Triplici  nvdo  triplex  cuneus. 

"  '  Occupied  by  these  two  pursuits,  the  king  of 
En-land  lives  remote  and  almost  entirely  estranged 
from  the  most  important  cares  and  concerns  of  the 
state.  Besides  this  mode  of  life,  more  that  of  a  theo- 
logian than  a  prince,  a  hunter  than  a  king,  he  be- 
travs  many  other  imperfections  and  defects  and  thus 
refutes  the  opinion  of  an  ancient  sage,  that  states 
would  be  happy  in  which  either  learned  men  were 
governors,  or  kings  were  men  of  learning.  This 
kin-  is  held  by  many  to  be  of  a  nature  rather  mild 
thaS  cruel,  and  these  endeavour  to  justify  the  con- 
inued  persecution  of  the  catholics  in  England  by 
saying,  that  he  permits  it  rather  out  of  the  necessity 
of  following  the  mode  of  government  established  by 
the  late  queen,  than  to  gratify  himself  with  their  suf- 
ferings and  their  blood.  Others  think  that  he  is  natu- 
rally little  inclined  to  mercy,  and  that  he  continues 
the  persecution  of  the  catholics  rather  from  the  hatred 
which  he  entertains  for  their  religion,  and  from  a 
desire  to  exalt  heresy,  which  he  favors  more  from  a 
tenacious  impression  of  the  doctrine,  than  from  mo- 
tives of  policy.  ,  . .  ,. 

"  '  The  king  is  prodigal  in  giving  and  in  spending, 
and  rather  profuse  than  liberal.  He  is  very  cour- 
teous towards  strangers,  especially  ambassador*, 
whom  he  caresses  with  all  possible  attentions  and 
with  rich  presents  at  parting. 

"  '  He  speaks  extremely  well,  and  has  a  happy 
memory ;  gifts  of  which  he  has  often  made  a  great 
display,  especially  on  occasions  of  opening  the  par- 
liament, when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
dignified  brevity  observed  by  his  predecessors,  he 
ha"  chosen  to  exhibit  his  talents  in  long  speeches,  in- 
terspersed with  many  matters  belonging  to  erudition 
rather  than  government. 

"  '  Through  life  he  has  shown  himself  of  a  very 
timid  nature;  and  has  exhibited  no  martial  spirit  nor 
love  of  military  men.  He  well  understands  the  arts 
of  simulation  and  dissimulation;  as  he  clearly  proved 
n  Scotland,  by  amusing  the  catholic  princes  with 
promises  of  granting  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion to  the  English  catholics  when  he  should  become 
Their  kin-,  and  flattering  the  heretics  with  assurances 
that  he  wouldmake  no  change  in  the  laws  established 
by  the  queen.  With  the  same  artifice  he  now  en- 
tertains several  treaties  of  marriage,  for  his  eldest 
cad  only  daughter,  with  different  princes  ot  the 


■"'The  queen,  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
is  praised  as  one  of  the  handsomest  princesses  0  bei 
time.     She  shows  a  noble  spirit,  and  is  singularly 

graceful,  courteous  and  affable.   She  delights  be, 1 

measure  in  admiration  and  praises  of  her  beauty,  in 
which  she  has  the  vanity  to  think  that  she  has  no 
,,,,„;,!  1  fence  she  makes  public  exhibitions  o-  her- 
self in  a  thousand  ways  and  with  a  thousand  difleren 
inventions,  and  sometimes  to  so  great  an  excess,  that 
it  has  been  doubted  which  went  furthest,— the  King 
in  the  ostentation  ol  his  learning,  or  the  queen  in 
the  display  of  her  beauty.  The  queen  is  much  at- 
I  „  |„,i  {o  the  free  mode  of  life  customarj  in  Eng 
land  ■  and  us  she  is  very  affable,  she  often  puts  it  IB 
practice  with  the  ladies  whom  she  admits  to  the 
weatesl  intimacy  tieiting  them  by  turns  al  tneii 
.„,„  h s,    where  she  diverts  hersell  with  private 
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amusements,  laying  aside  all  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  a  princess. 

"  '  She  rails  against  the  Italian  jealousy  of  wo- 
men, and  has  more  than  once  said  jestingly  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Italian  princes,  that  their  country- 
men ought  to  be  banished  from  Kngland  for  fear  of 
their  introducing  the  fashion  of  jealousy.  Her  great 
passion  is  for  balls  and  public  entertainments,  which 
she  herself  arranges,  and  which  serve  as  a  public 
theatre  on  which  to  display  her  grace  and  beauty 
She  is  fond  of  festivals  after  the  mode  of  Italy,  has 
a  great  taste  for  every  thing  Italian,  and  understands 
the  language  very  well ;  so  does  also  the  king. 

"  (  As  to  the  royal  children,  the  prince  of  Wales 
is  now  fifteen,  of  a  noble  aspect,  fine  deportment 
high  spirit ;  but  at  present  he  appears  somewhat 
fierce  m  his  disposition.  He  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  bodily  exercises,  of  all  which  he  is  very  fond, 
but  most  particularly  those  of  a  martial  character. 

"  *  The  duke  of  York  is  nine  years  of  age,  and  the 
daughter  twelve,  both  handsome,  and  of  a  noble  ex- 
pression of  countenance.'  " 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
to  Mr.  Win  wood,  and  the  extracts  from  Miss  Aikin, 
display  in  livelv  colours  the  manners  of  the  court  and 
of  the  sovereign. 

"  '  On  St.  John's  day  we  had  the  marriage  of  Sir 
Philip  Herbert  and  the  Lady  Susan  performed  at 
Whitehall,  with  all  the  honour  could  be  done  a  great 
favourite.  The  court  was  great,  and  for  that  day 
put  on  the  best  bravery.  The  prince  and  duke  of 
Hoist  led  the  bride  to  church;  the  oueen  followed 
her  from  thence.  The  king  gave  her;  and  she  in 
her  tresses  and  trinkets  brided  and  bridled  it  so 
handsomely,  and  indeed  became  herself  so  well,  that 
the  king  said,  if  he  were  unmarried,  he  would  not 
give  her  but  keep  her  himself.  The  marriage  din- 
ner was  kept  in  the  great  chamber,  where  the  prince 
and  the  duke  of  Hoist  aud  the  great  lords  and  ladies 
accompanied  the  bride.  The  ambassador  of  Venice 
was  tin-  only  bidden  guest  of  strangers,  and  he  had 
a  place  above  the  duke  of  Hoist,  which  the  duke  took 
not  well.  But  after  dinner  he  was  as  little  pleased 
himself;  for,  being  brought  into  the  closet. ...he 
was  then  suffered  to  walk  out,  his  supper  unthought 
of.  At  night  there  was  a  mask  in  the  hall,  which 
for  conceit  and  fashion  was  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
....There  was  no  small  loss  that  night  of  chains 
and  jewels,  .md  inan\  great  ladies  were  made  shorter 
by  the  skirts ....  The  presents  lit'  plate  and  other 
things  given  bv  the  noblemen  wore  valued  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  but  that  which  made 

It  a  b 1  marriage  was  a  gift  of  the  king's  of  five 

hundred  | ads  [and  for  the  bride's  jointure.   They 

were  Lodged  in  the  council-chamber,  where  the  king, 

in  Ins   slnrt   and   night-gown,   gave  them  a    raveiUe 

ifore  they  were  up. ...No  ceremony  was 

□1    bridecakes,  points,   garters   and  gloves, 

which  have  been  ever  since  the  uverj  of  the  court1 

The  favours  distributed  at  ibis  sumptuoui  wed 

dmg  wet.-  estimated  -it  one-  thousand  pounds. 

Phi  i3    pute  ol   preci  donee  between  the  Vone- 

■    ado]  ana  the  duke  of  I  tolst,  is  highlj 

r . ■    1.n!ies.     We  Learn  from  the 

diary  of  Sii  John  Finettj  ma  itor  of  tl 

th.it  lb--  \  enetian  was,  of  all  the  ambassadors  resi- 
dent at  the  court  ol   London,  the  most  vigilantly 

lu  •■  the  claims  which  he  a 
in  tin  name  ol  hii  republii .  to  an  equality  with  the 
ilivoi  of  i  rownetl  beads,  were  often  eluded 
.    i  with  joalousy. 

!  1 


branch  of  the  house  of  Denmark,  who  had  arrived 
with  a  slender  train  and  made  but  an  insignificant 
figure  at  his  sister's  court,  had  reasons  equally  eo- 
gent  for  the  pertinacious  defence  of  his  dignity. 
During  his  stay  in  England  we  learu  that  he  had 
twenty  dishes  of  meat  allowed  him  every  meal,  and 
some  of  the  guard  appointed  to  attend  him.  It  may 
be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  entertainment  of 
the  Danish  and  German  relatious,  who  arrived  in 
multitudes  to  pay  their  respects  aud  congratulations 
to  the  king  and  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  whose  ex- 
penses were  always  defrayed,  appears  to  have  formed 
no  insignificant  item  in  the  household  accounts. 

"  Nothing  was  now  thought  of  at  court  but  amuse- 
ments and  festivity.  The  brutal  sports  of  the  cock- 
pit, disused  and  even  prohibited  by  Elizabeth,  were 
revived,  and  served  to  divert  the  king  twice  a  week 
in  the  intervals  of  hunting  :  revels  and  a  mask  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  exhibited  in  honour 
of  Sir  Philip  Herbert's  nuptials,  and  the  queen 
caused  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  performance 
of  a  still  more  sumptuous  mask,  on  Twelfth  night, 
in  which  parts  were  to  be  sustained  by  herself  and 
by  eleven  other  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
country. 

M  This  pompous  and  operose  species  of  entertain- 
ment, which  the  indolence  or  the  economy  of  modern 
greatness  has  long  since  consigned  to  disuse,  was  the 
favourite  amusement  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain; 
and  since  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  James  I.  and 
his  consort  that  it  attaiued  its  acme  of  fashion  and 
splendour,  a  sketch  of  its  distinguishing  features  will 
not  here  be  misplaced.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
mask,  in  which  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
Italian  opera,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  asso- 
ciating all  the  imitative  and  all  the  decorative  arts 
in  the  production  of  scenes  of  splendid  enchantment, 
which  the  intervention  of  poetical  fable  was  to  unite 
and  form  into  a  whole.  But  two  circumstances,  the 
rank,  aud  often  the  sex,  of  a  portion  of  the  perform- 
ers, and  the  nature  of  the  occasions  on  which  these 
entertainments  were  usually  commanded,  overruled 
the  genius  of  the  poet,  and,  besides  rendering  indis- 
pensable the  introduction  of  complimentary  allu- 
sions, obliged  him  to  provide  for  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  mute  dancing  personages  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  royal  or  noble  amateurs,  whilst  the 
whole  burden  of  dialogue  aud  singing  was  to  be  de- 
volved on  a  small  number  of  professional  assistants 

'•  Every  thing  resembling  dramatic  interest  was 
thus  inevitably  excluded;  but  the  absence  of  plot 
and  incident  Left  the  writer  at  liberty  to  lavish  all 
his  stores  of  eloquence,  of  harmony  aud  of  fancy,  on 
the  addresses  of  allegorical  and  mythological  beings, 
and  on  the  appropriate  songs  with  which  they    WOK 

interspersed;  whilst  the  whole  art  of  the  scene 
painter  and  machinist  was  placed  at  his  disposal, 
So!. -inn  groves  or  pastoral  valleys,  gloomy  C&V09  or 
stormy  oceans,  appeared  at  lus  command  to  form 
appropriate  bai  kgrounds  to  his  figures,  whom  it  was 
lus  further  privilege  to  land  upon  the  itage  from  a 
ear  drawn  bj  winged  dragons,  to  disclose  in  the 
bosom  of  a  parting  cloud,  or  to  roll  forwards  in  the 
shell-formed  chariol  of  Neptune,  ushered  bj  the 
sounding  concha  of  the  Tritons,  and  attended  by 
and  mermaids. 
"  The  composition  of  thess  fanciful  pieces  was  a 
task  frequently  imposed  upon  the  powen  ol  Jonson  ; 
and  it  was  one  in  which  he  delighted  and  excelled, 
I'.,  i  onstrui  i  upon  a  foundatii  n  ol  hii  toi  ioul  or  my- 
thological tradition  a  ilighl  biil  apposite  table;  to 
i  nxich  't,  lor  tlie  -elect  Few,  with   allusion 


from  the  most  recondite  sources;  to  expound  it  to 
the  eye  by  symbols  of  learned  significance;  and  to 
Sipart  something  of  the  classical  and  the  approbate 
"the  music,  the  dances,   the  costly  and  cumbrous 
machinery,  the  varied  decorations  and  the  gorgeous 
dresses,  essential  to  these  studied  exhibitions  ol    ux- 
urv  and  prolusion,  seem  to  have  been  to  him  rather 
an  animating  exercise  than  an  irksome  labour,     the 
march  of  his  heroic  verse  beneath  the  double  weight 
of  erudition  and  of  magnilicence,  is  unembarrassed 
and  stately  ;  while  the  dance  of  his  lyric  measures 
is  festive,  lifht  and  graceful  in  an  eminent  degree_ 
Strafns  of  tie  highest  poetry  of  which  the  muse  o 
Jonson  was  capable,  animate  his  masks  ;  while  their 
number  and  their  unfailing  variety  excite  not  only 
admiration  but  wonder.     The  glowing  sentiments £ 
virtue  and  of  heroism  with  which  they  abound,  re- 
flect st.ll  higher  honour  on  the  poet ;  but  they  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  covert  satire  on  the  manners 
of  the  court  for  which  this  Samson  of  learning  was 
compelled  to  perform  his  feats  of  ogihty  and  strength. 
"  The  Twelfth-ni^ht  mask  composed  by  him  on 
this  occasion  is  entitled  <  The  mask  of  blackness. 
In  compliance  with  the  very  vulgar  taste  of  her  ma- 
jesty   he   was  obliged  to  introduce  into  it  twelve 
Ethiopian  nymphs,  daughters  of  the   Niger,  who 
make  a  voyage  to  Great  Britain  in  search  of  a  wash 
To  whiten  their  complexions  :  the  parts  of  these  ne- 
gresses,  who  do  nothing  but  dance,   were  sustained 
by  the  queen  and  the  other  ladies  with  blackened 
faces;  and  the  first  scene  displayed  them  seated  in 
an  enormous  shell  of  mother-of-pearl.     With  respect 
to  the  queen,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Os- 
born   was  gifted  with  '  a  skin  far  more  amiable  than 
the  features  it  covered,'   the  choice  of  this  strange 
disguise  was  peculiarly  injudicious,   and  it  appears 
to  have  cast  an  air  of  ridicule,  or  grotesque,  oyer  the 
whole  performance ;  which   is   thus   satirically  de- 
scribed  by  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  an  eye-witness  ot 
the  scene. . .  . . '  At  night  we  had  the  queen  s  mask  ,n 
the  banqueting  house,  or  rather  her  pageant     There 
was  a  great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room 
which  had  motion,  and  in  it  were  the  images  of  sea- 
horses with  other  terrible  fishes,  which  were  ridden 
by  Moors      The  indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all 
fish  and  no  water.     At  the  further  end  was  a  great 
shell  in  form  of  a  scallop,  wherein  were  four  seats; 
on  the  lowest  sat  the  queen  with  my  Lady  Bedford  ; 
on  the  rest  were  placed  the  Lad.es  Suffolk,   Derby, 
Kiel.,    Effingham,    Ann    Herbert,   Susan    Herbert, 
Elizabeth  Howard, Walsingham,  and  Bevil.    Their 
appearance  was  rich,   but  too  light  and  courtesan. 
lite  for  such  great  ones.      Instead  of  vizards   their 
faces  and  arms  up  to  the  elbows  wee  painted  black, 
which  was  disguise  sufficient,  for  they  were  hard  to 
be  known  ;  but  it  became  them  nothing  so  well  as  their 
red  and  white,  and  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  ugly 
'ight  than  a  troop  of  lean-cheeked  Moors.      1  he  Spa- 
nish and  Venetian  ambassadors  were  both  present, 
and 'sat  by  the  king   in  state;  at  which   Monsieur 
Beaumont  quarrels  so  extremely,  that  he  saith  the 
whole  court  is  Spanish.    Hut,  by  his  favour,  he  should. 
fall  out  with  none  but  himself,  for  they  were  all  in- 
differently invited  to  come  as  private  men  to  a  pri- 
,  at,     port  :   which  he  refusing,   the  Spanish  ambas- 
..„,„,   „,lli„gly  accepted;  and  being  there,  seeing 
no  cause  to  the  contrary,  he  put  off  Don  Taxis  and 

took  m him  El  Senor  Embaxadour;  wherein  he 

outstripped  our  little  Monsieur....  He  took  out  the 
queen  and  forgot  nol  to  kiss  her  hand,  though  there 
was  dali.'cr  it  would  have  left  a  mark  on  Ins  lips. 
The  night's  work  was  concluded  with  a  banquet  in 


,he  great  chamber,  which  was  so  furiously  assaulted 
that  down  went  tables  and  tressels  before  one  bit 

Wa"  Of  "the  female  associates  of  her  majesty  here 
enumerated,  several  acquired  in  various  modes  ce  e- 
brity  or  notoriety,  and  appear  to  require  something 
bevond  a  bare  enumeration. 

?■  Lucy,  countess  of  Bedford,  daughter,  and  finally, 
by  the  death  of  an  amiable  brother,  heiress,   of  the 
first  Lord  Harrington  of  Exton,  possessed,  beauty  as 
well  as  rank  and'fortune ;  and  this  combination  of 
advantages  appears  to  have  produced  some  unfavour- 
able effects,   since  capr.ee  and  prodigality  are  enu- 
merated as  leading  features  of  her  character.     But 
amongst  her  tastes,   or  her  vanities,  a  fondnes  for 
noetry  was  conspicuous,   and  one  of  her  modes  of 
expense  was  bounty  towards  the  learned      Amongst 
Sprinted  letters  of  the  once-celebrated  Dr.  Donne 
are  several  addressed  to  this  lady,  a  1  in  thaj .strain 
of  quaint  and  far-fetched  compliment  which  this  un- 
fortunate man  was  accustomed  to  force  from  his  re- 
uctant  genius  in  requital  of  the  pecuniary  favours 
of  his  nolle  patrons/   Drayton,  Daniel  and  Jonson 
are  also  to  be  reckoned  among  her  poetical  eulo- 
gists     Through  the  cloud  of  incense  which    they 
have  breathed  around  her,  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
with  clearness  the  true  image  of  her  mind;  but  Jon- 
son always  appears  inspired  in  writing  of  her  ;  ana 
we  may  hope  that  there  is  truth  as  well  as  poetry  in 
the  eulogy  bestowed  in  the  following  exquisite  lines. 
••  ON  LUCY,  COUNTESS  OF  BEDFORD 
••  This  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire, 
I  thought  to  form  unto  my  Jealous  Muse 
What  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  desire 
To  honour,  serve  and  love ;  as  poets  use. 
•■  I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  Tree,  and  w^e' 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great. 
1  meant  the  day-star  should  not  hnghter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 
••  I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet. 
Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness    pride. 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet. 
Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 
"  Onlv  a  learned  and  a  manly  soul 

iVn-ed  her.  that  should,  with  even  powers, 
The  rock  the  spindle  and  the  sheers  control 
()[  Destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 
Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wish  d  to  see, 
My  Muse  hade  Bedford  write,  and  that  was 


«  The  praise  of  learning  attributed  to  the  coun  ess 
in  these  lines,  is  also  ascribed  to  her  by  Darnel  * 
one  of  his  poems  ;  and  from  a  letter  addressed  t„  „ 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hoe,  it  appears  that  she  was  skilled 
in  ancient  medals.  Sir  William  T emplc  j£M»kf 
Fssav  on  Gardening,  has  paid  the  following  tribute 
Johe'r  taste  and  accomplishments  :  ■  The  perfectes 
I  figure  of  a  garden  I  ever  saw,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  was  that  of  Moor  l'ark  ,il  Hcit.onl.shire 
when  1  knew  it  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  mad 
b,  the  countess  of  Bedford,  esteemed  among  he 
greatest  wits  of  her  time,  and  celebrated  b3  Dr. 
Donne  ;  and  with  very  great  care,  excellent  contri- 
vance, and  much  cost;  but  greater  sums  ma  J  be 
thrown  away  without  effect  or  honour,  i  there  wan 
ense  n  proportion  to  money,'  &a  This  splendid 
garden,  w^hicUir  Wmiam  proceeds  minuteVj  to  de- 

Jcribe,   was  formed  on  the  slo] I  a  lull,  with  two 

terraces  placed  one  above  the  other,  connected  l>> 
noble  flights  of  steps;  it  was  laid  out  n.  pa,  one 
"„d  in  wilderness,    and    nobly  decorated  w,t  h .„,,- 

tains,  stat Lcove   and  cloisters.     I  he  mode  «... 

orobably  derived  from  Italy,  and  it  appears  to  have 
I,,,,,,  ,,,\  Benerallj  followed,  on  various  scales  ol 
u,„.  ,,„i  ,;  ^nifioeace,  bj  the  English  gentry  and 
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nobility  of  that  period.  The  garden  described  by 
Lord  Bacon  in  his  essay  on  the  subject  is  ou  a  simi- 
lar plan.  But  the  prodigality  of  this  accomplished 
woman  banished  her  from  the  paradise  which  she  had 
created  around  her  ;  and  she  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  Moor  Park  to  the  equally  pro- 
digal and  rrtit  less  accomplished  William,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  whose  possession  of  it  seems  also  to  have 
been  transient. 

"  There  were  at  this  time  two  countesses  of  Derby; 
but  the  performer  in  the  queen's  mask  was  probably 
not  the  dowager,  who  had  remarried  with  Lord  El- 
lesmere,  but  the  other,  called  for  distinction  the 
young  lady,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Edward,  earl  of 
Oxford  by  Anne  Cecil,  daughter  of  Lord  Burleigh; 
she  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  niece  of  the  se- 
cretary's, but  we  do  not  find  any  peculiar  celebrity 
attached  to  her  name.  Lady  Susan  Herbert,  a 
younger  sister  of  Lady  Derby,  was  the  bride  of  Sir 
Philip  Herbert,  and  one  of  the  reigning  beauties  of 
the  court :  she  was  also  the  author  of  a  little  book 
of  devotion  entitled  '  Eusebia,  expressing  briefly 
the  soul's  praying  robes.' 

"  The  countess  of  Suffolk  was  a  lady  notorious  for 
the  abuse  of  her  personal  charms,  which  were  at  last 
destroyed  by  the  small-pox,  and  of  her  court  inte- 
rest, which  she  afterwards  deservedly  forfeited.  She 
was  accused  of  being  a  large  sharer  in  the  Spanish 
bribes,  and  probably  not  without  justice  :  but  how- 
ever this  might  be,  her  scandalous  venality  and  ra- 
pacity became  some  years  afterwards  matter  of  ju- 
dicial proof,  and  involved  in  ruin  and  disgrace, 
along  with  herself,  her  less  guilty  but  not  blameless 
husband. 

"  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  here  mentioned, 
was  probably  Lady  Suffolk's  daughter,  afterwards 
married  to  Edward  Knolles,  earl  of  Banbury.  She 
exhibited  the  pernicious  effects  of  maternal  bad  ex- 
ample by  misconduct,  which  had  the  cruel  result  of 
fixing  on  her  eldest  son  the  stigma  and  the  penalties 
of  illegitimacy.  Lady  Rich  was  the  favourite  and 
devoted  sister  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  whom 
she  strongly  resembled  in  the  most  striking  features 
of  character;  with  something  of  his  talents  and 
much  of  his  activity,  she  united  the  same  warm  pas- 
sions, the  same  fatal  impetuosity.  Her  story  contains 
much  to  blame  and  much  to  pity.  That  uutlmnu 
live  interference  which  the  guardians  of  this  ag< 
judged  il  allowable,  or  perhaps  meritorious,  to  exert, 
had  forbidden  her  to  crown  the  wishes  of  Sir  Charles 
Blount,  the  favoured  lover  of  her  youth,  and  com- 
pelled Iht  I"  I"  -I'  w  In  r  hand  on  Lord  Hich,  a  man 
whom  the  detested:  but  no  considerations  had  suf- 
ficed in  restrain  her  from  cherishing  in  her  heart  a 
passion  now  become  criminal :  the  consequent  as  of 
its  indulgence  had  been  soeh  as  compelled  Lord 
ie  i  'i  .1  divo<  e ;  and  il  was  just  afti  t  thii 
public  note  of  infamy  had  been  lixed  upon  her  cha- 

!  jefore  Blount,  now  earl  of  Devonshire 

fa  "'   ■■•;., ule,|  her  the  cnuilteiiauce    and  protection  "I 

<  hu  band,  that  the  queen  of  Greal  Britain,  with  the 

e\  it\  whii  h  characterized  her,  Ii.h1  I Il  [.leaded  tu  se. 

II  i.ite  iii  her  royal  pastimes. 

I      i    \  ii il-  Herbert,  o  daughtei  ol  the  house  of 
i  the  beauties  of  the  timi       i    th 
•rife  "i  thai  I  iord  l  lei  ben  who  is  known  in  later  in* 
i-t\  ■    ile  in  irqui    -I   \\  orci  ter,     She  had  been 

i  lizaboth,  I  apparonth 

ohoi      pi        cell  in. iii  -I  with  mui  h 

festivil  ie,l  b\  ih. 

■p]  rob  ttior  and  cod  bj  thi  prosi  m  .-,  ol  thai  il- 
tnstrioui  i  bump 


"  Lady  Bevil  was  probably  a  sister  of  the  countess 
of  Suffolk,  and  subsequently  countess  of  Rutland. 

"  Lady  Walsingham  was  of  the  queen's  household, 

"  Viscountess  Effingham,  married  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  a  daughter  of 
Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsho:  of  her  a  characteristic 
anecdote  is  preserved. 

'•  In  the  diary  of  Sir  John  Finett  it  is  related, 
that  at  the  nuptial  feast  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
the  lord-chamberlain  had  ordered  that  the  lady  of 
the  French  ambassador  should  be  placed  at  table 
next  to  the  countesses,  and  above  the  baronnesses  ; 
but  the  viscountess  of  Effingham,  '  standing  to  her 
woman's  right,'  refused  to  move  lower,  and  so  held 
the  upper  hand  of  the  ambassador's  lady  till  after  din- 
ner ;  when  the  ambassador,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, ordered  his  wife's  coach.  With  much  diffi- 
culty, however,  the  countess  of  Kildare  and  the  Vis- 
countess Haddington  consenting  to  resign  their 
places,  the  ambassadress  was  prevailed  upon  to 
stay  ;  '  the  lady  of  Effingham  in  the  interim  for- 
bearing, with  rather  too  much  than  too  little  sto- 
mach, both  her  supper  and  the  company.' 

"  One  of  these  lady-performers,  whose  name  is  by 
some  acccident  omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carleton,  was  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Wroth, 
and  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Sidney.  Whilst  yet  a 
child  she  had  been  distinguished  and  caressed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth;  in  maturer  years  she  exhibited 
both  the  virtues  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  Sid- 
ney. She  had  some  merit  as  a  poet,  and  she  pub- 
lished in  1621  a  pastoral  romance  called  Urania, 
modelled  probably  upon  the  Arcadia,  and  inter- 
spersed like  it  with  sonnets,  songs  and  other  small 
pieces  of  verse.  Though  now  totally  neglected,  the 
Urania  had  in  its  day  considerable  vogue,  and  was 
accounted  a  highly  elegant  production :  it  appears 
however  that  the  warmth  of  its  language  called  forth 
censures;  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  consider- 
ing the  estimable  character,  and  the  sex,  of  the  wri- 
ter. Her  husband,  to  whom  Jonson  has  addressed 
an  excellent  moral  epistle  in  commendation  of  the 
innocence  and  felicity  of  the  country  life  to  which 
Sir  Robert  devoted  himself,  appears  to  have  been 
also  a  votary  of  tin-  muses;  and  with  bis  concur- 
rence the  residence  of  Ins  lady  became,  like  that  of 
her  aunt,  the  celebrated  countess  of  Pembroke,  the 
nun  and  asylum  of  men  of  letters.  Jonson  dedi- 
cated  I"  this  distinguished  woman  his  admirable  co- 
medy of  the  Alchemist,  and  her  name  is  otherwise 
transmitted  with  honour  to  posterity  as  the  friend  of 
merit  and  the  patroness  of  genius  in  distress." 

The  following  account  from  Miss  Aikin,  of  Lord 
Herbert  ofCherbury,  deserves  attention,  as  charac- 
tei  e  lie  ui  the  age. 

"  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  the  eldest  son 
ni  Sit  Rii  bard  Herbert,  a  gentleman  of  family  and 
fortune,  the  possessor  of  Montgomery-castle,  and  was 

I in  1581,     rlt  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  married 

to  an  heiress  of  his  own  name  and  blond,  who  was 
six  years  older  than  himself;  the  lady's  father  hav- 
ing absurdly  bequeathed  bis  estates  to  his  daughter 
mi  the  express  condition  thai  she  should  marrj  a 

l  leiln  it,  and  Edward  being  thi Ij of  the  rai  s 

of  an  age  and  condition  to  pretend  to  her.  After 
tying  the  indissoluble  knot,  the  bo)  bridegroom,  ac- 
companied li\  Ins  wite  and  mother,  returned  to  his 
studies  at  Oxford.  Having  completi  d  Ins  education, 
In  wenl  up  to  London  ;  and  in  Ins  own  memoirs  he 
liau  thus  related  his  introduction  to  the  queen    '  Not 

rtl osity  ralhoi  than  ambition  I ighl 

me  to  court ;  and  as  il  wa  i  the  manner  ol  Ihoso  I 
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for  all  men  to  kneel  down  before  the  great  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  then  reigned,  I  was  likewise  upon 
mv  knees  in  the  presence-chamber  when  she  passed 
by  to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
me,  she  stopped,  and,  swearing  her  usual  oath,  de- 
manded, Who  is  this  ?  Every  body  there  present 
looked  upon  me ;  but  no  man  knew  me,  till  Sir 
James  Croft,  a  pensioner,  finding  the  queen  stayed, 
returned  back  and  told  who  I  was,  and  that  I  had 
married  Sir  William  Herbert  of  St.  Gillian's  daugh- 
ter: the  queen  looked  attentively  upon  me,  and, 
swearing  again  her  ordinary  oath,  said,  "  It  is  pity 
he  was  married  so  young  :"  and  thereupon  gave  her 
hand  to  kiss  twice,  both  limes  gently  clapping  me 
on  the  cheek.' 

"  At  James's  coronation  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  bath  ;  and  his  romantic  imagination  catching  fire 
at  the  fantastic  rites  of  chivalry  employed  on  this 
occasion,  and  especially  at  a  certain  clause  in  the 
oath  of  knighthood  by  which  he  was  bound  to  re- 
dress the  wrongs  of  all  '  ladies  and  gentlewomen,' 
he  henceforth  accounted  himself  the  sworn  champion 
of  the  sex  ;  and  never  was  cavalier  more  prompt  to 
quarrel  in  their  behalf.  He  challenged  a  Scotch- 
man who  had  taken  a  riband  from  a  maid  of  honour  ; 
a  Welsh  captain  whom  he  '  conceived  to  have  offered 
some  injury'  to  his  sister;  and  another  person  who 
had  offended  his  cousin  :  and  he  once  defied  a  French 
gentleman  to  mortal  combat  if  he  should  dare  to 
deny  that  it  was  he  who  had  compelled  him  to  re- 
store a  top-knot,  snatched  from  a  fair  lady,  ten  years 
of  a»e,  granddaughter  of  the  constable  de  Moutmo- 
renci.  Neither  was  he  less  jealous  in  honour  on  his 
own  account :  he  has  given  us  the  history  of  five  or 
six  of  his  offers  of  combat,  including  those  men- 
tioned by  Winwood  ;  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, that  not  one  of  these  adventures  ends  in 
a  duel ;  though  in  no  ago  were  duels  more  frequent 
or  more  fatal.  Some  good  offices  of  friends,  some 
interposition  of  the  privy-council,  or  some  strange 
failure  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  his  adversary, 
always  occurs  ;  and  the  good-natured  reader  is  spared 
the  recital  of  wounds  and  slaughter. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1608  that  Sir  Edward,  weary 
of  the  restraints  of  the  conjugal  life  into  which  he 
had  so  prematurely  entered,  weary  even  of  literary 
pursuits,  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  impetuosity 
<jf  Ins  temperament,  he  had  devoted  himself  with 
constancy  and  success,  left  his  wife  in  some  discon- 
tent, and  set  out  on  a  tour  in  France.  His  life  af- 
fords an  amusing  account  of  his  adventures  at  the 
F'rench  court,  amongst  which  he  takes  care  to  com- 
memorate the  very  extraordinary  civilities  shown 
him  by  the  queen,  in  placing  him  next  her  chair, 
'  not  without  the  wonder  of  some  anil  the  envy  of 
another:'  he  also  describes  a  residence  of  some 
months  al  a  country  seat  of  the  constable  de  Mont- 

i, mci,  where  he  employed  himself  in  learning  'to 

ride  the  great  horse,' ana  in  hunting  wolves;  and 
farther  signalized  his  courage  in  single  combat 
against  a  wild  boar. 

"  On  his  return,   he  was  favourably  received  by 

l,i .  and  still  0  by  his  queen,  to  whom  he 

had  been  charged  to  present  a  scarf  from  thi  prin- 
cess of  Cunti,  and  who,  after  this  introduction,  asked 
him  many  questions  respecting  the  French  court, 
and  commanded  him  to  wait  on  her  frequently.  He 
soon  however  retired  from  cmi  to  his  family  and 
Ins  studies;  but  the  war  respecting  the  sue  cession  to 
the  duchy  ofCleves,  in  which  most  of  the  potentates 
of  Europe  took  part,  tempted  him  again  from  his 
retreat,   and  in  16 1U  he  joined  as  a  volunteer  the 


English  troops  under  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  who  were 
acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the 
siege  of  Juliers.  A  French  army  was  employed  on 
the  same  service ;  and  one  of  the  officers,  named 
Balagny,  a  famous  duellist  and  warrior,  having 
challenged  Herbert  to  a  trial  of  daring,  they  leaped 
together,  sword  in  hand,  out  of  the  trenches,  and  ran 
towards  the  opposite  bulwark  amid  a  shower  of  bul. 
lets,  from  which  our  knight  informs  us  that  he  was 
the  last  to  retire  :  both  however  escaped  unhurt,  and 
Sir  Edward  was  afterwards  the  first  to  pass  the  ditch 
before  the  wall  of  Juliers.  After  the  capture  of  the 
town,  the  army  broke  up  and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. '  And  now,'  adds  our  hero,  '  if  I  may  say  it 
without  vanity,  I  was  in  great  esteem  both  in  court 
and  city,  many  of  the  greatest  desiring  my  company, 
though  yet  before  that  time  I  had  no  acquaintance 
with  them.  Richard,  earl  of  Dorset,  to  whom  other- 
wise I  was  a  stranger,  one  day  invited  me  to  Dorset- 
house,  where,  bringing  me  into  his  gallery  and  show- 
ing me  many  pictures,  he  at  last  brought  me  to  a 
frame  covered  with  green  taffeta,  and  asked  me  who 
I  thought  was  there,  and  therewithal  presently  draw- 
ing the  curtain,  showed  me  my  own  picture;  where- 
upon, demanding  how  his  lordship  came  to  have  it, 
he  answered  that  he  had  heard  so  many  brate  things 
of  me,  that  he  got  a  copy  of  a  picture,  which  one 
Larking  a  painter  drew  tor  me ... .  But  not  only  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  but  a  greater  person  than  I  will  here 
nominate,  got  another  copy  from  Larking,  and, 
placing  it  afterwards  in  her  cabinet,  (without  that 
ever  I  knew  such  a  thing  was  done,)  gave  occasion 
to  those  that  saw  it  after  her  death,  of  more  discourse 
than  I  could  have  wished.'  This  greater  person  was 
undoubtedly  the  queen  ;  to  whom  also  the  following 
very  remarkable  passage  must  refer  :  '  Aud  now  in 
court  a  great  person  sent  for  me  divers  times  to  at- 
tend her;  which  summons  though  I  obeyed,  yet  God 
knoweth  I  declined  coming  to  her  as  much  as  con- 
veniently I  could,  without  incurring  her  displeasure  . 
and  this  I  did,  not  only  for  very  honest  reasons,  but, 
to  speak  ingeniously,  because  that  affection  passed 
between  me  and  another  lady  (who  I  believe  was 
the  fairest  of  her  time)  as  nothing  could  divert  it.' 

"  The  adveuturous  disposition  of  Herbert  carried 
him  abroad  again  in  the  year  1614  ;  when  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Two 
years  after  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France ; 
where  he  printed  for  the  instruction  of  philosophical 
readers  his  celebrated  book  De  Veritate,  a  system 
of  natural  religion  ;  his  life  and  history  of  Henry 
VIII.,  composed  under  the  correction  of  King  James, 
was  a  posthumous  work,  and  his  amusing  autobio- 
graphy was  discovered  and  printed  by  Horace,  earl 
of  Ort'ord." 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  the  strange  taste 
of  the  age,  in  matters  of  feasting  and  dress: — 

"  '  And  for  .lames  Hayes,  alter  carl  of  Carlisle,' 
says  Osborn,  '  though  of  no  more  noble  extraction 
than  the  immediate  son  of  a  Scotch  merchant,  an 
appellation  some  under  a  stall  would  scorn  to  pa- 
tronise, it  is  known  In-  did  bestow  more  trimming 
in  the  varnish  of  a  wainscot  carcase,  than  any  of 
his  master's  ancestors  did  m  the  clothing  themselves 
and  their  own  families.'     And  again  ;  '  The  earl  of 

Carlisle  was I   the  quorum  that  brought  in  the 

vanity  of  ante-suppers,  not  heard  of  in  our  forefa- 
thers' time,  and,  Inr  might  I  have  read,  "i  at  Leas.1 
remember,  unpractised  by  the  most  luxurious  tyrants. 
The  manner  of  which  was,  to  haw  the  board  '" 
vered,  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  guests,  with  dtslies 
as  high  as  a  tall  man  could   well  reach,   filled  with 
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the  choicest  and  dearest  viands  sea  or  land  could 
afford.  And  all  this  once  seen,  and  having  feasted 
the  eyes  of  the  invited,  was  in  a  manner  thrown 
away,  and  fresh  set  on  to  the  same  height,  having 
only  this  advantage  of  the  other,  that  it  was  hot.  I 
cannot  forget  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  king,  that 
at  a  feast  made  by  this  monster  in  excess,  eat  to 
his  single  share  a  whole  pye  reckoned  to  my  lord 
at  ten  pounds,  being  composed  of  ambergris,  magis- 
terial of  pearl,  musk,  &c And  after  such  sup- 
pers, huge  banquets  no  less  profuse,  a  waiter  re- 
turning his  servant  home  with  a  cloak-bag  filled 
with  sweetmeats  and  comfects  valued  to  his  lordship 
at  more  than  ten  shillings  the  pound.' 

"  Weldon  speaks  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle's  giving 
at  Essex-house,  to  the  French  ambassador,  the  most 
sumptuous  feast  that  was  ever  seen  before  or  since, 
'  in  which  was  such  plenty,  and  fish  of  that  immen- 
sity, brought  out  of  Muscovia,  that  dishes  were  made 
to  coutaiu  them ;  no  dishes  in  all  England  before 
could  near  hold  them.'  The  fish  was  no  doubt 
sturgeon.  The  glories  of  his  French  embassy  are 
thus  described  by  Wilson :  '  He,  with  a  great  train 
of  young  noblemen  and  other  courtiers  of  eminency, 
suited  themselves  with  all  those  ornaments  that 
could  give  lustre  to  so  dazzling  an  appearance  as 
luve  and  the  congratulation  of  it  carried  with  it.  . .  . 
I  remember  I  saw  one  of  the  lord-ambassador's  suits 
(and  pardon  me  that  I  take  notice  of  such  petty 
things):  the  cloak  and  hose  were  made  of  very  fine 
white  beaver,  embroidered  richly  all  over  with  gold 
and  silver ;  the  cloak,  almost  to  the  cape,  both  within 
and  without,  having  no  lining  but  embroidery.  The 
doublet  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  so  thick 
that  it  could  not  be  discerned,  and  a  white  beaver 
hat  suitable,  brimful  of  embroidery  both  above  and 
below.  This  is  presented  as  an  essay,  for  one  of  the 
meanest  he  wore'  The  day  of  audience  being 
fixed,  some  debate  arose  whether  the  ambassador 
and  his  train  should  go  in  coaches  or  on  horseback; 
but  the  former  mode  was  rejected,  because  it  would 
conceal  too  much  the  splendour  of  their  equip- 
ments ;  and  i!  was  a^n-cd  that  tlw\  should  ride  with 
rich  footcloths.  '  Six  trumpeters  and  two  marshals 
in  tawny  velvet  liveries  complete!}  suited,  Laced  all 
ovei  with  gold  richly  and  closely  laid,  led  the  way. 
The  ambassador  followed,  with  a  great  train  of  pages 
and  footmen  m  the  same  rich  livery  encircling  his 
horse,  and  the  rest  of  his  retinue  according  to  their 
qualities  and  degrees,  in  as  much  bravery  as  they 
Could  devise  or  procure,  followed  in  couples,  to  the 
wonderment  of  the  beholders.  And  some  said,  how 
truly  I  cannot  assert,  the  ambassador's  horse  was 

shod  with  silver  shoes  lightly  tacked  Oil  j    and    when 

hi  came  to  a  plan-  where   persons  or  beauties  of 
wore,  Ins  verj   horse  prancing  and  cur- 
veting in  humble  reverence,  flung  his  su -  away, 

which  the  greed}  understanders  scrambled  for,  and 
he  was  content  to  be  gaxed  on  and  admired  till  a 
farrier,  or  rather  the  argentier,  in  one  of  his  rich 

ag  the  tram  of  footmen,  "at  ol  a  taw  nj 

velvet  hag  t->ok  others  and  tacked  them  on,  which 
lasted  nil  he  i  ame  to  the  next  I p  of  grandees. 

And  thUB,  with  much  :u\n,  he  na<  h«tt  the   LOUVn 

Litenttun . 

The  following  i  ■  i    1 1    are  sxtrai  tod   i i   M  i 

Mi  moii    ol  the  <  lourl  of  James  I." 

1    Mosl  "i   the  I  n  porai  j  poi  I    of  emini  ace, 

with  tin-  n  '  v  rem  w  I  tble  i  1 1  ntion  of  Ken  Jon 
son, — who  nielli  . 1 1 r . . i ■ : %  bo  tyled  the  court  poet, 
though  he  w.in  not  ycl  appointed  Laureate, — has- 


tened to  scatter  their  voluntary  offerings  round 
the  tomb  of  Henry  (prince  of  Wales).  Their  enu- 
meration will  serve  to  recall  some  half-forgotten 
names  belonging  to  the  literary  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

"  Chapman,  the  rugged  but  not  spiritless  trans- 
lator of  Homer,  bewailed  in  the  prince  his  '  most 
dear  and  heroical  patron.'  His  theatrical  compeers, 
Webster  and  Heywood,  each  produced  an  elegy. 
William  Brown,  who  published  in  the  following  year 
'Britannia's  pastorals/  and  afterwards  some  eclogues 
entitled  '  The  shepherd's  pipe,'  first  exercised  his 
muse  on  this  pathetic  theme.  The  versification  of 
this  writer  was  harmonious,  his  style  pure  and  simple, 
his  imagery  poetical  and  pleasing  :  and  if  his  taste 
or  his  good  fortune  had  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of 
any  other  species  of  poetry  than  allegorical  pastoral, 
he  might  have  raised  a  more  enduring  name.  Brown's 
immediate  success  however  was  considerable  ;  he  was 
esteemed  and  patronized,  became  tutor  to  a  young 
nobleman,  deserted  the  muses,  followed  gainful  ways, 
and  died  rich  and  obscure. 

"  An  elegy  ou  the  same  subject  also  occurs 
amongst  the  poems  of  the  once  celebrated  Dr. 
Donne,  known  to  the  modern  reader  almost  solely 
by  Pope's  versification  of  two  of  his  satires,  and  as 
the  founder  of  an  obsolete  school  of  poetry,  called 
first  by  Dryden  the  metaphysical.  He  was  however 
a  person  of  very  considerable  endowments  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  who  excited  the  esteem  and  admi- 
ration of  many  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  whose  life,  character  and  singular 
modes  of  thinking,  may  still  be  found  worthy  tu  in- 
terest posterity." 

"  Benjamin  Jouson,  born  in  1574,  most  likely  in 
Westminster,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a  gentle- 
man who,  after  suffering,  probably  on  a  religious 
account,  a  long  imprisonment  with  confiscation  of 
his  estate  under  the  reign  of  Mary,  had  entered  into 
holy  orders.  His  mother,  being  left  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, remarried  to  a  master  bricklayer;  §he 
was  however  a  woman  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  after  her 
son  had  received  some  preliminary  instruction,  she 
found  a  generous  friend  who  undertook  to  support 
him  at  Westminster-school.  Of  this  celebrated  se- 
minary the  excellent  Camden  was  at  this  time  se- 
cond master;  an  instructor  worthy  of  such  a  pupil, 
by  the  testimony  of  Jtmson  himself,  who  in  one  of 
his  epigrams  thus  gratefully  apostrophises  him  : 


"On  quitting  school,  hl8  former  benefactor  ob- 
tained for  him  an  exhibition  at  Cambridge  ;  hut  ex- 
treme poverty  compelled  him  to  tear  himself  from 
the  university  at  the  end  of  a  lew  weeks  or  months, 

and  to  submit  to  be  initialed  in  the  hmnlde  calling 
of  his  step  lather.  The  mortification  of  such  a 
Change  Was  tOO  hitter  t0  be  long  endured,  ami  in 
,i  lit    of  ilc p. in-    the  young  student    enlisted    fc-l   the 

war  in  Flanders,   in  tin-  capacity  of  a  volunteer. 

Here  he  signalized  Ins  valour  by  Slaying  an   enemy 

and  i  M  >  \  m;:  off  his  spoils  in  siejii  of  both  armies : 
but  a  Bingle  campaign  appear.-  to  have  satiated  him 

wiih  a  mode  of  hie  oven  i <•  incompatible  with  the 

cultivate i  Letters  than  tin-  irksome  drudj 

mei  hi ai  trade  .  ami  he  retui  nod  to  seoX  a  nub- 

sistence  in  the  sorvioe  of the  stage,  The  first  steps 
oJ  in  .  drau  ati<  career  ai  o  involved  in  doubt  ami  ni>- 
icuritj  ii  i-  probable,  however,  that,  like  the  most 
illusiiiuiis  of  ins  contemporaries,  in'  began  u  an 
actor;  hut  that  not  succeeding  greatly  in  this  de- 
partment,   and  al    ihe  same  lime   giving  indications 
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>f  talent  in  another  and  a  higher,  he  gradually  laid 
iside  the  buskin  and  was  engaged  by  the  theatrical 
nanagers,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  day,  as  a 
ncuder  and  maker  of  plays,  whom  they  at  first  em- 
ployed as  an  anonymous  assistant  to  more  practised 
iramatists,  and,  after  a  time,  indulged  in  the  privi- 
lege of  bringing  forth  pieces  under  his  own  name. 

°"  The  disastrous  circumstance  of  killing  a  bro- 
ther-actor in  a  duel,  interrupted  the  literary  engage- 
ments of  Jonson  almost  in  their  commencement,  by 
subjecting   him  to  au  imprisonment  apparently  of 
Bonsiderable  duration,  about  the  year  1593  or  4.    A 
catholic  priest,  with  the  busy  zeal  which  then  distin- 
guished the  order,  visited  him  in  his  confinement, 
and  converted  him  to  the  Romish  faith ;  which  how- 
ever, aftei  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  he  on  further 
examination  renounced.     On  his  liberation,  Jonson 
returned  to  his  employment;  and,  in  spite  of  po- 
verty, thought  fit  to  burden  himself  with  a  wife.    His 
earlier  efforts  in  the  drama  are  not  at  present  dis- 
tinguishable ;  but  in  the  year  1596,  the  twenty-third 
of  his  age,  Every  Man  in   his  Humour   established 
his  fame  and  his  popularity.     It  was  the  practice 
of  our  early  dramatists  to  lay  the  scene  of  their  co- 
medies either  in  Spain  or  Italy ;  from  the  novels, 
romances,  or  poems  of  which  countries  their  plots 
were  mostly   borrowed ;    and   Jonson  in    the   first 
draught  of  this  piece  had  conformed  to  this  fashion, 
though  the  plot  seems  to  have  been  original,  and  the 
characters  were  essentially  English.     But  his  excel- 
lent judgment  soon  taught  him  to  discard  this   in- 
congruity, and  in  a  more  finished  copy  of  this  drama 
which  he  gave  to  the  stage  three  years  afterwards, 
he   changed    the   Italian   names  for  English,    and 
adapted  the  manners  to  the  meridian  of  London,  to 
which  the  action  was   now  transferred.     It  was  by 
this  process  that  we  first  became  possessed  of  a  clas- 
sical English  comedy;  and  the  author,  encouraged 
by  public  applause,  proceeded  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter, for  which  both  nature   and  study  had  emi- 
nently qualified  him,  of  a  comic  satirist  and  moralist. 
In  a  series  of  dramatic  compositions  constructed  on 
the  strictest  rules  of  ancient  art,  which  no  man  more 
learnedly  understood,  he  delineated  with  a  vigour, 
a  distinctness,  and,  it  is  believed,  an  accuracy,  never 
surpassed,  the  vices,  follies  and  affectations,  or,  in  his 
own  phrase,  the  humours,  of  his  day,  and  sometimes. 
we  are  told,  of  particular  and  well  known  indivi 
duals.     It  is  obvious  that  works  of  which  the  pur- 
noses  were  so  far  temporary  and  local,  must  cease, 
in  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of  manners,  to 
interest  or  to  be  understood  by  the  general  reader ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  partly  are  to  be  imputed 
the  neglect  and  comparative  obscurity  which  have 
overtaken  the  once  celebrated  comedies  of  lien  Jon- 
son.    The  scholastic  severity  of  manner  with  which 
h.-  anatomises,   rather  than  exhibits,  the  ridiculous 
or  the  disgusting  humorists  who  form  his  dramatis 
persdnx  ;  the   almost  total  want  of  amiable  or  re- 
spectable female  characters,  and  the  general  absence 
of  gaiety  and  amenity  in  these  itudiei  of  the  comic 
muse,  have  further  contributed  to  the  same   effect 
Yet  the   admiration  of  his  contemporaries  may  be 
fully  justified  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  criticism,  by 
the  attraction  of  that  comedy  of  character  of  which 
he   «as  the  founder  in  England;  by  the  exquisite 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  regularity,  with  which  his  plots 
are  constructed;  by  the  energy  and  perspicuity  ol 
his  learnerl   and    masterly  Style ;  and  by   the  aoble 
bursts  of  moral  sentiment,  and  sometimes  the  lighter 
graces  of  poetical  imagery,   which  animate  the  sen 
tentious  severity  of  his  scan    - 


*'  In  1599  Jonson  produced  his  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour, — that  extraordinary  chronicle  of  the 
whims  and  fashions  of  the  day,  which  offers  so  many 
curious  notices  to  the  student  of  past  times ; — and 
the  representation  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  thenceforth  animated  the  poet 
by  many  tokens  of  approbation.     Unbribed,  how- 
ever, by  the  smiles  of  royalty,   he  ventured  in  his 
next  piece,  Cynthia's  Revels,  to  dart  the  force  of  his 
ridicule  against  the  pedantry  and  affectation  which 
at  this  time  pervaded  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  court ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  this  freedom  was 
ill  received  either  by  the  queen  or  by  his  other  patrons 
amongst  the  great,  who  had  now  become  numerous. 
His  Poetaster,  however,   which  appeared  in  16U0, 
and  was  designed  as  a  retaliation  of  the  attacks  of 
certain   dramatic  rivals  who  had    formed  a   cabal 
against  him,  gave  high  offence  to  the  players,  and 
afso  to  the  military  and  the  lawyers  ;  for  which  the 
poet  sought  to  atone  by  an  apologetical  dialogue  re- 
markable for  its  arrogance,  a  marking  feature  in  the 
character  of  Jonson.     Alarmed,   or  indignant,  at 
the   hostility  manifested   against   his  comedies,  he 
now  proclaimed  his  intention  of  exercising  his  muse 
n  tragedy  ;  and  this  resolve  produced  his  Sejanus; 
a  piece  which  displayed  such  a  wonderful  intimacy 
with  the  writers,  the  manners,  and  the   history  of 
ancient  Rome,  as  to  call  forth  the  compliments  and 
congratulations  of  all  his  learned  friends,  though  a 
total  absence  of  dramatic  interest  rendered  it  unsuc- 
cessful on  the  stage.     This  piece,  in  which  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  per- 
formers, was  the  last  work  of  Ben  Jonson  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  he  had  now  done  enough  to 
raise  his  '  learned  sock'  into  a  kind  of  competition 
with  the  '  woodnotes  wild'  of  his  immortal  contem- 
porary.    It  is  true  that  at  the  present  day,  when 
the  great  name  of  Shakspeare  has  '  gathered  all  its 
fame,'  such  a  comparison  appears  extravagant  and 
almost  a  profanation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
who  once  shared  the  bays  of  our  great  dramatist, 
and  whose  style  served  in  some  degree-  as  a  model 
to  the  author  of  Comus,  «in_oniy  through  ignorance 
or   prejudice  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  obsolete 
writers  deserving  of  the  neglect  which- they  expe- 
rience.    It  was  honourable  to  James  to  distinguish 
such   a  scholar  and  such  a  poet  by  his  patronage  ; 
and  if  it  were  himself  who  recommended  it  to  his 
consort  to  employ  the  pen  of  Jonson  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the   splendid   masques   in  which  she  de- 
lighted, this  choice  adds  to  his  merit :  Jonson  was  a 
member  of  the  celebrated  club  instituted  by  Raleigh, 
and  meeting  at  the  Mermaid  tavern  in  Friday-street, 
which  during    the    period   that   he   frequented    it, 
boasted,  amongst  others,  the  names  of  Cotton.    Sei- 
dell, Donne,  Carew,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Shak- 
speare, a  constellation  of  genius  and  learning  which 
England  might  safely  challenge  the  rest  of  Europe 
to   in  pal    or  equal." 

Although  in  the  Appendix  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, we  have  given  some  account  of  Shakspeare  ; 
he  is  so  justly  dear  to  every  reader,  that  we  may  add 
the  following  few  particulars: — 
"The  death  of  Shakspeare,  in  April  1616,  is  an 

event  which  the  present  au'c    would    justly    dcin    it 

unpardonable  to  omit  amongst  the  memorable  inci- 
dents of  the  year,  although  it   was  suffered  by  his 

contemporaries  to  pass  aver  with  a  silence  and  in- 
difference which  maj  well  appear  unaccountable, 
["here  cannot  i  lisl  a  doubt  that  Shakspeare  was  b> 
far  the  ni'isi  popular  dramatic  writer  of  Ins  own  daj  : 
in  representation,   his  pieces  filled  the  theatre  to 
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overflowing ;  such  of  them  as  were  surreptitiously 
printed  during  his  lifetime  were  read  with  avidity  ; 
and  his  style  was  unquestionably  the  model  upon 
which  the  most  successful  of  his  compeers,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jonson,  studiously  laboured  to 
form  themselves. 

"  Nor  was  it  only  by  the  middling  or  lower  classes 
of  society,  who  chiefly  composed  the  theatrical  au- 
diences of  those  days,  that  his  immortal  works  were 
admired  and  applauded  The  earl  of  Southampton 
was  his  patron  from  the  commencement  of  his  dra- 
matic career;  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgo- 
mery are  meutioned,  in  the  dedication  of  the  posthu- 
mous edition  of  his  plays  by  Hemminge  and  Con- 
dell,  as  distinguished  favourers  of  the  author  and 
his  works ;  and  the  gracious  encouragement  ex- 
tended to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards 
by  her  successor,  is  well  known.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  enrolled  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Mermaid-club,  founded  by  Raleigh  and  fre- 
quented by  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of 
the  age,  we  may  infer  that  his  habits  were  not 
sordid,  nor  his  life  obscure;  and  that  the  frankness 
and  gaiety  of  his  temper  rendered  him  the  delight 
of  every  society  in  which  he  mingled,  is  testified  by 
all  who  have  spoken  of  him  from  personal  know- 
ledge or  recent  tradition.  '  I  loved  the  man,'  says 
Jonson,  *  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed  honest, 
and  of  an  opeu  and  free  nature.'  Neither  was  it 
the  melancholy  destiny  of  the  poet  to  survive  either 
his  own  powers  or  the  associates  of  his  youthful 
days  ;  it  was  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
second  only  of  his  retreat  from  the  busy  scenes  of 
the  metropolis  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  honourable 
privacy  in  his  native  Stratford,  that  we  find  him 
stealing  out  of  the  world  absolutely  unnoticed  by 
any  annalist  or  memoir-writer  of  the  time,  and  almost 
'  without  the  meed  of  some  melodjous  tear.' 

"  A  striking  peculiarity  in  the  character,  or  at 
.east  in  the  practice,  of  the  poet  himself,  seems  to 
offer  the  must  probable  solution  of  these  circum- 
stances. In  that  age  of  eulogy,  no  one  dealt  so 
little  in  the  '  splendid  traffic'  of  praise  for  praise,  or 
in  the  sordid  one  of  praise  for  pay,  as  Shakspeare. 
With  the  exception  of  a  brief  expression  of  his  ad- 
miration of  Spenser,  contained  in  one  of  his  early 
sonnets,  and  a  few  lines  written  in  conjunction  with 
thai  v  on.)]  panegyrisi  Jonson  on  the  poems  of  one 
( ! heater,  not  a  single  line  in  honour  of  any  contem- 
porary writer  is  found  in  all  his  acknowledged  works; 
nor  has  he  ever  been  detected  ;is  an  anonymous 
contributor  to  tin-  vast  collections  of  commendatory 
verses  which  tin-  poets  of  that  age  were  proud  of 
prefixing  t<»  their  volumes.  No  one  therefore  stood 
i'!'  dged  to  eulogise  him  by  the  claims  of  an  equi- 
table reciprocity;  and  it  Beems  to  have  been  not 
until  the  -inking  inferiority  of  his  successors  and 
imitators  had  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind  the  sense  of  Ins  incomparable  e  i 
thai  luv  pi. ii  i  became  the  favourite  theme  of  the 
pool  n  on. n-  becoming  excuse  lor  their  silence 
■   ted  bj  "Or  oi  in-  admirers : — 

"•  H  li  d<  I  m  ■  .h  i,  i tic  mtiM  boold  make 

h  i h  ' 

Let  li  inn  I  Iob  on   li  g  i  dli  re  foi  thee, 
Am)  nil  qui  orb  with  mournful  be 

"  Jonson,  in  fact,  tho  only  dramatis!  who  could 
be  regarded  ai   in  an)   manner  the  rival  of  Shak- 

Ipoan  .  spp«  u    I    have  h  i  I  the  I oui  o 

i    in  ii  .i   hi    '■■  ■ ■  i  an  I  b 

a  Lin  i  'to  "I"'  memory  ol 


his  beloved  Shakspeare  and  what  he  hath  left  us/ 
worthy  at  once  of  the  author  and  of  the  object,  will 
stand  an  enduring  monument  to  the  fame  of  both, 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  those  calumniators  of  Jonson 
who  have  delighted  to  reproach  him  with  a  malig- 
nant and  envious  hostility  against  his  great  con- 
temporary. 

"  It  would  be  at  once  superfluous  and  presumptu- 
ous to  enter  in  this  place  on  such  a  theme  as  the 
perfections  of  our  illustrious  poet;  but  a  few  remarks 
on  such  passages  of  his  works  as  tend  to  illustrate 
his  individual  character,  and  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  him  on  the  principal  topics  of  contempo- 
rary interest,  may  be  regarded  as  not  inappropriate. 

''That  the  silence  of  Shakspeare  respecting  the 
merits  of  other  writers  proceeded  neither  from  envy 
nor  from  a  cynical  austerity,  may  safely  be  inferred 
from  the  amenity,  the  air  of  benevolence"  mingled 
with  gaiety,  which  pervades  his  pieces  and  forms 
one  of  their  most  delightful  characteristics.  At  the 
same  time,  the  traits  of  ridicule  which  he  often 
lances  against  the  absurdities  of  the  elder  dramatists, 
and  the  parodies  with  which  he  amuses  himself, 
evince  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  taste 
which  disdained  the  efforts  of  laborious  mediocrity 
and  pedantic  affectation;  and  he  must  undoubtedly 
be  classed  as  a  satirist,  though  the  most  playful  and 
good-humoured  of  the  tribe.  His  general  freedom 
from  the  vice  of  adulation,  is  equally  striking  and 
honourable.  Even  in  the  dedication  of  his  early 
poems  to  Lord  Southampton,  he  dared  to  rise  above 
the  servility  of  the  times.  The  few  passages  of 
compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth  interspersed  in  his 
plays  are  modest,  tasteful,  and  probably  the  sincere 
dictate  of  his  feelings.  The  eulogy  of  her  succes- 
sor, which  appears  as  if  compnlsorily  inserted  in 
Cranmer's  prophetic  speech,  has  at  least  the  merit, 
or  the  excuse,  of  insisting  very  little  on  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  monarch.  But  there  was  a  native 
generosity  of  soul  in  Shakspeare  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  content  himself  with  negative  merits. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  direction  which 
Sir  Toby,  in  the  play  of  Twelfth  Night,  gives  to  Sir 
Andrew  Ague-cheek  for  his  challenge  ;  '  Taunt  him 
with  the  license  of  ink;  if  thou  thou'st  him  some 
thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;'  he  designed  to  express 
lus  esteem  for  the  injured  Raleigh,  and  to  stigmatize 
the  arrogance  of  Coke,  who  had  insulted  him  on  his 
trial  with  this  identical  expression  of  contempt.  The 
desire  of  the  same  idiotical  Sir  Andrew  to  beat  Mal- 
volio  for  ■  no  exquisite  reason,'  bul  because  he  is 
told  that  he  is  a  puritan,  and  the  honor  with  which 
he  speaks  of  a  Brownist,  are  keen  strokes  of  satire 
on  the  intolerance  of  the  time,  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  deserve  high  praise.  The  puritans 
were  al  once  objects  of  detestation  to  King  .lames, 
the  patron  of  the  poet,  and  implacable  enemies  to 
the  stage  and  all  connected  with  it;  and  the  treat- 
ment whii  b  thi  j  wore  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from 
the  dramatic  writers  in  return,  may  best  be  learned 
from  Jonson's  '  Bartholomew  Fair '  and  various 
contemporary  pieces. 

•'  <  hi  the  Other  hand,  Shakspeare  has  so  sedulously 

abstained  throughout  his  works  from  thai  ridicule 
of  the  catholic  mysteries,  and  those  satirical  repre- 
sentations of  the  manners  of  their  clergy,  the  fa- 
vourite common  places  of  tho  protcstant  poets,  that 
be  has  been  strongly  suspected  of  cherishing  i  sci  I 
attachment  to  tho  nn<  tent  communion.  But  the 
energetic  protest  against  papal  domination  in  the 
|.i\  ol  King  John,  seems  incompatible  with  tins 
opinion,  and  tin-  forbearance  must  he  attributed  not 
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to  his  faith  but  his  candour.  The  invective  of  Shak- 
speare  was  chiefly  pointed  against  pride,  cruelty, 
treachery  and  oppression  ;  and  his  ridicule  lashed 
tii-*  foreign  and  fantastical  affectations  in  speech 
and  behaviour,  the  sententious  pedantry,  the  tire- 
some ceremonial,  and  the  rage  for  complimenting, 
which  infected  the  manners  of  that  transition-aye 
between  gothic  barbarism  and  the  refinements  of 
modern  'Europe. 

"  In  the  number,  the  variety,  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  his  portraitures  of  female  character,  no  writer  of 
his  own  time  and  language, — or  perhaps  of  any 
other, — can  sustain  a  comparison  with  Shakspeare, 
excepting  Spenser,  the  object  of  his  early  admira- 
tion, from  whom  it  seems  no  improbable  conjecture 
that  his  first  vivid  impressions  of  the  '  good  and 
fair  '  might  be  in  great  measure  derived.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  in  all  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson 
only  three  respectable  female  characters  are  found, 
and  of  these,  Celia,  in  the  Fox,  is  the  only  one  to 
which  the  slightest  degree  of  iuterest  is  attached. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massiuger,  are  more 
bountiful  to  the  sex  of  virtues  aud  of  graces;  they 
have  sometimes  even  attempted  to  pourtray  a  he- 
roine :  but  female  delicacy  was  a  quality  of  which 
these  writers  could  never  attain  to  the  most  remote 
conception  ;  and  those  who  have  endured  the  disgust 
of  studying  their  characters  of  women,  can  alone 
appreciate  the  obligations  of  the  sex  and  of  society 
to  him  whose  soul  was  capable  of  conceiving,  and 
his  hand  of  delineating,  such  models  of  purity  and 
loveliness  as  Imogen  and  Cordelia  and  Desdemona; 
— such  an  enchantress  as  Rosalind. " 

Of  Selden,  Miss  Aikin  says,  "  The  lawyers,  as  a 
body,  were  hostile  to  the  assumption  of  the  clergy, 
(of  the  divine  right  of  tithes)  as  an  unwarranted 
limitation  of  the  empire  of  human  right  and  human 
'aw  ;  and  no  one  of  their  number  was  more  fitted, 
or  better  inclined,  to  expose  this  pretension  than 
Selden;  certainly  the  most  philosophical  as  well  as 
learned  inquirer  into  antiquity  who  had  yet  appeared 
in  the  country.  He  proceeded  however,  in  a  mat- 
ter which  he  perceived  to  be  somewhat  hazardous 
with  perfect  decorum,  and  with  all  the  prudence 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  permitted.  In  the  pr< 
race  to  Ins  History  ofTythes  he  protested,  that  h: 
work  would  be  found  strictly  to  correspond  to  its 
title;  that  it  was  neither  written  against  their  divine 
right,  nor  m  favour  oi  impropriations,  nor  in  any 
manner  against  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and 
lie  further  protected  himself  in  the  act  of  punting 
thi  bool  bj  a  license  from  the  archbishop's  chap- 
lain.    But  all  his  precautions  were  insufficient  to 

shield  him  from  tin1  resentment  excited  bj  bis  cl :e 

of  such  a  subject  of  discussion.  The  weight  of  the 
authorities  cited,  though  unaided  by  any  comments 
jf  the  writer's  own,  was  decidedly  against  the  divine 
right;  and  as  soon  as  this  became  evident  to  his 
clerical  readers,  they  thought  themselves  justified  in 
carrying  their  complaints  to  the  king.  Fired  .it  tie 
i  lea  ol  any  attack  upon  so  sacred  a  prejudice.  James 
sent  in  haste  for  the  author,  who  was  conducted  to 
lus  presence  by  Ben  Jonson  and  another  friend.  In 
two  i  onferencea  the  monarch  made,  as  usual,  a  great 

display  oi  In,  erudil ;  and  Selden,  on  the  uthcr 

hand,  employed  all  his  endeavours  to  propitiate  Ins 
royal  critic  by  a  humble  and  deferential  di  portmi  at, 

and  by  the  pr ise  of  writing  explanation  ■  of  some 

which  bad  unfortunately  afforded  Ins  ma- 
ji     .    [round  of  offence.  He  probably  flattered  him- 

bi  If  thai  the  at imenl  was  accepted,  nil.  in  the  fol- 

montb,   be  was  summoned  before   certain 
Vol.  II. 


members  of  the  high-commission,  with  Archbishop 
Abbot  at  their  head,  and  persuaded,  or  rather  af- 
frighted, into  the  humiliating  act  of  making  a  de- 
claration expressive  of  a  sense  of  his  error  in  navmg. 
by  any  part  of  his  work,  '  offered  any  occasion  of 
argument'  against  any  claim  of  maintenance  by 
divine  right  on  the  part  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel; 
and  also,  his  unfeigned  grief  that  he  had  thus  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  his  majesty  and  their  lord- 
ships. Not  satisfied  with  extorting  this  submission 
from  the  reluctant  spirit  of  the  author,  the  high- 
commission  proceeded  to  prohibit  the  book ;  and 
while  they  authorized  any  one  to  attack  either  it  or 
its  author  with  whatever  degree  of  virulence,  they 
strictly  forbade  him  to  publish  any  thiug  in  his  own 
defence. 

"  Besides  other  polemics  of  less  note,  Richard 
Mountagu,  finally  bishop  of  Chichester,  a  man  of 
learning,  but  of  a  violent  aud  overbearing  nature, 
was  encouraged  to  publish  an  answer  to  the  His- 
tory of  T)  thes,  dedicated  to  the  king  ;  aud  Selden 
himself  has  related,  that  while  this  work  was  in  pre- 
paration, the  monarch,  at  an  audience  which  he 
granted  him,  was  pleased  to  employ  the  following 
menace  :  '  If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  shall  write 
against   this    confutation,    1    will    throw    you    into 


martyr,  at  least  with  respect  to  these  controversies; 
and  therefore,  besides  abstaining,  as  he  bad  been 
commanded,  from  printing  any  defence  of  his  work, 
he  condescended  to  offer  an  atonement  for  his  of- 
fences by  composing  three  tractates,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  the  king  in  an  address  disgraceful,  though 
not  in  an  equal  degree,  both  to  the  tyrant  and  his 
victim.  The  first  of  these  pieces  relates  to  the  cal- 
culations and  applications  of  the  celebrated  number 
066,  of  which  he  had  ventured  to  write  in  his  His- 
tory of  Tythes  with  an  undisguised  contempt  wdiich 
he  now  found  it  expedient  to  moderate;  adding  a 
special  exception  for  'a  most  acute  deduction'  of 
his  majesty's  own.  In  the  second,  he  explains  away 
the  approbation  which  he  had  expressed  of  Calvin's 
'judicious  and  modest'  confession  respecting  the 
Revelations  of  St.  John, — that  'he  knew  not  at  all 
what  so  obscure  a  writer  meant;'  remarking,  that 
such  an  acknowledgment  would  not  equally  become 
all  persons,  and  speaking  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  prophecy  published  by  King  James,  almost  in 
Ins  boyhood,  as,  'the  clearest  sun  among  the  lesser 
Lights.'  In  Hie  third,  he  finds  it  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  'Ins  majesty's  most  learned  directions,'  to 
affirm,  against  his  own  belter  knowledge,  tie-  cer- 
tainty  of  the  day  assigned  to  the  feast  of  Christmas  ; 
— his  contrary  statement  having  ministered  some 
encouragement  to  the  notions  of  the  puritans. 

"  Such  wen-  the  sacrifices  of  truth,  of  liberality 
and  of  common  sense,  by  which  one  of  the  gn  ate  I 
of  English  scholars  was  compelled  t"  Battel  the 
puerile  prejudices,  to  feed  the  vanity  and  to  soothe 
the  alarms  ol  'the  mosl  learned  king  in  Chris- 
tendom,'  '  the  Solomon  ol  hi 

In  giving  an  accounl  "i  tl»'  literature  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  kiuj.'  ought  not  to  be  omitted.     Miss  Aik.ni 

says,  "  To  speculative  wisdom  the  monarch  might. 
advance  some  plausible  protons s:  it  is  true  tli.it 

111   Ills  writings  and  -pee.  lies  ibere  Is  un.eli  had  lo    iC, 

and  that  he   il s  avails  himself  ol  at 

which  mighl  with  more  effect  be  turn.. I  against 
him;  the)   are  also  blemished   by   man;    levitios, 

indiscretions  and   even  indecon • 

and  by  the  quaintness  and  pedantr-  wb.ii  fa 
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vices  of  the  age;  but  they  still  exhibit  marks  of 
acuteness,  of  reflection,  and  of  a  kind  of  talent.  No 
one  was  more  skilful  in  starting  objections  and  fore- 
seeing  dangers  aud  difficulties  ;  and  the  event  gave, 
in  some  instances,  a  character  of  prophetic  truth  to 
his  warnings  which  must  have  been  the  result  of 
genuine  sagacity.  In  the  arguments  which  he  loved 
to  hold  with  the  scholars  and  divines  who  attended 
him  at  his  meals,  he  often  excited  unaffected  admi- 
ration ;  for  his  learning  on  the  favourite  topics  of 
the  time  was  considerable,  his  memory  ready,  his 
expression  fluent;  his  replies  were  often  happy; 
and  his  doubts  and  questions  pertinent  and  well 
urged. 

"  The  Apophthegms  of  King  James,  collected 
and  published  either  during  his  life  or  soon  after  his 
death,  are  for  the  most  part  only  of  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  merit;  but  some  of  his  ban-mots  are  entitled  to 
higher  praise  :  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  them 
is  perhaps  his  exhortation  to  some  insignificant 
person  on  whom  he  was  conferring  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  while  his  sheepish  looks  proclaimed  his 
own  sense  of  his  unworthiness  to  sustain  this  dig- 
nity : — '  Hold  up  thy  head,  man,  I  have  more  cause 
to  be  ashamed  than  thou  !' 

"  In  his  youth,  the  monarch  paid  homage  to  the 
muses ;  he  ventured  to  indite  a  love  sonnet  to  Queen 
Elizabeth, — of  which  however  she  did  not  deign  even 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt, — and  he  published  at 
Edinburgh  a  poem  called  the  Furies,  translated 
from  Du  Bartas,— a  French  writer  of  temporary 
celebrity  ; — a  heroic  poem  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
and  several  other  pieces.  The  style  of  the  roval 
poet  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  noted  Sternho'ld, 
nor  was  Ins  imagination  more  brilliant  than  his 
diction. 

"  The  new  version  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken 
in  performance  of  a  promise  made  by  the  king  at 
the  Hampton-court  conference,  and  Dr.  Reynolds, 
the  great  i  bampion  of  the  puritans,  by  whom  it  was 
there  suggested,  was  one  of  the  divines  engaged  in 
"  e  .<  <  i.tion.  The  translators  were  in  number 
Forty-seven;  they  were  divided  into  six  companies, 
to  each  of  which  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  as. 
signed.  Rules  for  their  proceeding  were  drawn  up 
by  his  majesly  himself,  with  great  attention  and  ap- 
parently with  much  pro. I. -nee.  Nearly  three  years 
were  occupied  in  the  task;  and  it  was  not  till  1611 
that  the  book  appeared  in  print  with  a  well-merited 

lication  I"  tin- king.  Tins  is  the  authorized  version 

of  the  present  day ;  and,  with  some  allowances  for 
I"' m  advancement  of  the  science  of  bibli- 
cal criticism,  il  has  constantly  been  regarded  by  tin 
best  judges  i*  a  ven  honourable  monument  of  the 
Learning,  skill  and  diligence  of  the  translators. 

1,1  appearan i  King  James's  bible  forms 

' '"'■  "'  ll"   'I  important  events  in  the  history 

"l  the  English  language  ;  it  bad  the  immediate  effect 

"'   "' "' ■inllllg  to  coin I    use    .1    vi  l\    . ■..ii-  i.l,  1. 1 

lib-  number  ol   wo-ds  derived  from  the  learned  Ian- 
■  which  the  translators  had  been  unable 

1 1  equivalents  in  the  current   English  ol  tin 

'"""     Al  pro  '  hi  ii  performs  a  service  ol  an  op]  o 

'  ■  :  I  ■  ■  i ise,  or  at  leasl  mem 

■   i  oi  i   and  expressive  idioms 
'•  <■-'■  been  rejected  with  dii 

dain  bj  the  fasti i  i  of lerntasti 

and  familiar." 

"  A'  "'  W     i i  in  Huntingdonshire,  the 

1    '■■■'•■  i  it}  ■■ Ige  1. 1. 'i  the  king, 

"■    I in    i  i  .ii ration,  pre 

i Its'  published  in  nun 
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mendation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  in  compliment  to 
her  successor.  The  English  poems  produced  by  the 
students  of  Cambridge  on  this  occasion,  offer  to  the 
curious  and  patient  reader  a  very  perfect  specimen 
ot  the  poetical  manner  of  the  dav.  The  variety  of 
measures,  the  general  smoothness  of  the  lines  and 
a  certain  neatness  of  construction  in  the  entire 
pieces,  indicate  a  high  degree  of  general  proficiency 
m  the  art  or  accomplishment  of  verse-writing  •  but 
the  excess  ot  eulogy  with  which  both  the  dead  and 
the  living  prince  are  treated  in  the  greater  part  of 
these  effusions,  betrays  the  moral  indelicacy  of  the 
age,  whilst  the  far-fetched  thoughts  aud  quaint  con- 
ceits which  abound  chiefly  in  those  of  the  number 
which  most  evince  a  genuine  talent  for  poetry  ex- 
hibit the  prevalent  corruptions  of  taste.  The  'names 
ot  i  hineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  afterwards  poets  of 
considerable  eminence  in  the  school  of  Spenser,  ap- 
pear in  this  collection  appended  to  elegies  in  the 
pastoral  style,  full  of  florid  description  and  classical 
allusion,  set  off  by  great  harmony  of  numbers,  and 
deficient  in  nothing  but  earnestness,  simplicity  and 
good  sense." 

"  The  style  of  the  great  lawyer  (Coke)  affords  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  prevalent  corruption  of 
taste  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ;  and  the  weight  of  his 
proofs  and  arguments  is  strangely  contrasted  with 
such  quaintnesses  and  puerilities  as  the  following : 
'  S.  P.  Q.  R.  was  sometimes  taken  for  these  words, 
Senatus  populusque  Romamu  ;  but  now  they  may  be 
expressed  thus,  Stv.Uu,  popuku  quarit  Romam;  a 
looiish  people  that  runneth  to  Rome.'  '  Note  that 
gunpowder  was  the  invention  of  a  friar,  one  of  that 
Homish  rabble,  as  printing  was  of  a  soldier.'  '  It 
was  in  the  entering  of  the  sun  into  the  tropic  of  Ca- 
pricorn when  they  began  their  mine ;  noting  that 
by  mining  they  should  descend,  and  by  hanging  as- 
ceud.'  Another  passage  occurs  worthy  to  be  marked 
with  the  strongest  note  of  reprobation.  '  The  con- 
clusion shall  be  from  the  admirable  clemency  and 
tnercj  ofthe  king,  in  that  howsoever  these  traitors 
have  exceeded  all  other  their  predecessors  in  mis- 
i duel,  and  M..  cretcente  matitia,  craters  debuit  et 
porno,  yet  neither  will  the  king  exceed  the  usual  pu- 
nishment ol  law,  nor  invent  any  new  torture  or  tor- 
ment for  them ;  but  is  graciously  pleased  to  afford 
them  as  well  an  ordinary  course  of  trial,  as  an  ordi- 
nary punishment,  much  inferior  to  their  offence.'  " 
Revciuu . 

The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue,  says  Hume,  as 
it  stood  in  1617,  is  thus  stated  ■  of  crown  lauds 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a-\c. u  :  by  n  ins  and  new 
impositions,  near  one  hundred  ami  ninety  thousand; 
by  wards  and  oilier  various  branches  of  revenue,  be- 
side purveyance,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  : 
the  whole  amounting  to  lour  bundled  and  fifty 
thousand.     The  king's  ordinary  disbursements,  by 

the  same  account,  are  said xceed  this  sum  thirty. 

six  thousand  pounds.  All  the  extraordinan  sums 
which  James  had  raised  bj  subsidies,  loans  sale  of 
lands,  sale  ol  the  title  ol  baronet,  money  paid  by 
the  States, , ind  bj  the  kingnj  i-,.,,,, 
to  v.-  ii-  in  the  whole  about  two  million*  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  ol  whii  h  tha  sale  ol  lands 
afforded  seven  hundred  and  sevent)  five  thousand 

I ■"!»■     The   extraordinary  disbursements  of  the 

1  "  '  am ted  to  two  millions ;  besides  above  four 

hundred  thousand  poundi  given  in  pn  sents.    Upon 

the  whole,  -i  sufflci g ippo  a  ,  partlj  t i 

■">  axpen  -  ■-.  partlj  [bj   ivanl  ol  -   rigid  1 1  o 

1 iy.  why  tha 'king,  even  early  in  his  reign    was 
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deeply  involved  in  debt,   and  found  great  difficulty 
to  support  the  government. 

Farmers,  not  commissioners,  levied  the  customs. 
It  "eenis  indeed,  requisite,  that  the  former  method 
should  always  be  tried  before  the  latter,  though  a 
preferable  one.  When  men's  own  interest  is  con- 
cerned, they  fall  upon  a  hundred  expedients  to  pre- 
vent frauds  in  the  merchants ;  and  these  the  public 
may  afterwards  imitate  in  establishing  proper  rules 
for  its  officers. 

The  customs  were  supposed  to  mount  to.nve  per 
cent  of  the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports  as 
well  as  imports.  Nay,  the  imposition  upon  exports, 
by  James's  additions,  is  said  to  amount  in  some  tew 
instances  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  practice,  so 
hurtful  to  industry,  prevails  still  to  a  great  extent 
in  many  countries  of  Europe.-  The  customs  in  1604 
yielded  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds  a-year  :  they  rose  to  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  towards  the  end  of  the  reign. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten  per  cent 
till  1624,  wheu  it  was  reduced  to  eight.  This  high 
interest  is  an  indication  of  the  great  profits  and 
small  progress  of  commerce. 

The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  by  parliament 
during  this  whole  reign  amounted  not  to  more  than 
six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  which  di- 
vided among  twenty-one  years,  makes  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year :  we  do  not  include  those  supplies 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which 
were  given  to  the  king  by  his  last  parliament. 
These  were  paid  in  to  their  own  commissioners; 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war  were  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  them.  The  dis- 
tressed family  of  the  palatiue  was  a  great  burthen  on 
James,  during  part  of  his  reign.  The  king,  it  is 
pretended,  possessed  not  frugality  proportioned  to 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  his  revenue.  Splendid 
equipages,  however,  he  did  not  affect,  nor  costly  fur 
niture,  nor  a  luxurious  table,  nor  prodigal  mistresses. 
His  buildings  too  were  not  sumptuous  ;  though  the 
Banqueting-house  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  a  monu- 
ment which  does  honour  to  his  reign.  Hunting  was 
his  chief  amusement,  the  cheapest  pleasure  in  whicn 
a  king  can  indulge  himself.  His  expenses  were  the 
effects  of  liberality,  rather  than  of  luxury. 

One  day,  it  is  said,  while  he  was  standing  amidst 
some  of  his  courtiers,  a  porter  passed  by  loaded  with 
money,  which  he  was  carrying  to  the  treasury. 
The  king  obsewed,  that  Rich,  afterwards  earl  of 
Holland,  one  of  his  handsome  agreeable  favourites, 
whispered  something  to  one  standing  near  him. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  Rich  had  said,  "  How 
happy  would  that  money  make  me  !"  Without  he- 
sitation James  bestowed  it  all  upon  him,  though  it 
amounted  to  three  thousand  pounds.  He  added, 
"  You  think  yourself  very  happy  in  obtaining  so 
large  a  sum  :  but  1  am  more  happy  in  having  an  op- 
portunity of  obliging  a  worthy  man,  whom  1  love." 
The  generosity  of  James  was  more  the  result  of  a 
benign  humour  or  light  fancy,  than  of  reason  or 
judgment.  The  objects  of  it  were  such  as  could  ren- 
der themselves  agreeable  to  him  in  his  loose  hours  ; 
not  such  as  were  endowed  with  great  merit,  or  who 
n  I  tale nts  or  popularity  which  could  strengthen 

his  interest  with  the  public. 

'1'hc  same  advantage,  wo  may  remark,  over  the 
people,  which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that 

interval  betwei  a  the  fall  of  the  peers  and  the  ris ' 

i anions,  was  now  possessed  by   the   peopli 

against  the  crown,  daring  the  continuance  of  a  like 
interval.    The  sovereign  had  already  lost  thai  indi 


pendent  revenue  by  which  he  could  subsist  without 
regular  supplies  from  parliament ;  and  he  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  means  of  influencing  those  assem- 
blies     The   effects   of  this  situation,  which   com- 
menced with  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
soon  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  were  more  or  less 
propagated  throughout   all  the  reigns  of  that  un- 
happy family.  ... 
Subsidies  "and  fifteenths  are.  frequently  mentioned 
by  historians  ;  but  neither  the  amount  of  these  taxes 
nor  the  method  of  levyiug  them  have  been  well  ex- 
plained.    It  appears,  that  the    fifteenths   formerly 
corresponded  to  the  name,  and  were  that  propor- 
tionable part  of  the  moveables.     But  a  valuation 
having  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that 
valuation  was  always  adhered  to,  and  each  town 
paid  unalterably  a  particular  sum,  which  the  inha- 
bitants themselves  assessed  upon  their  fellow-citizeus. 
The  same  tax  in  corporate  towns  was  called  a  tenth  ; 
because,   there  it  was  at  first  a  tenth  of  the  move- 
ables     The  whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 
throughout  the  kingdom,  or  a  fifteenth  as  it  is  often 
more  concisely  called,  was  about  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand pounds.     The  amount  of  a  subsidy  was  not  in- 
variable, like  that  of  a  fifteenth.     In  the  eighth  of 
Elizabeth   a  subsidy  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds:  in  the  fortieth  it  was  not 
above  seventy-eight  thousand.     It  afterwards  tell  to 
seventy  thousand ;  and  was  continually  decreasing. 
The  reason  is  easily  collected  from  the  method  of 
levying  it.     We  may  learn  from  the  subsidy  bills, 
that  one  subsidy  was  given  for  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  land,   and  two  shillings  and  eight-pence 
on  moveables  throughout  the  counties ;  a  consider- 
able tax,  had  it  been  strictly  levied.     But  this  was 
only  the  ancient  state  of  a  subsidy.     During  the 
reign  of  James,   there  was  not  paid  the  twentieth 
part  of  that  sum.     The  tax  was  so  far  personal  that 
a  man  paid  only  in  the   county  where    he    lived, 
though  he  should  possess  estates  in  other  counties  ; 
and  the  assessors  formed  a  loose  estimation  of  his  pro- 
perty,  and   rated  him  accordingly.      To  preserve, 
however,   some  rule  in  the  estimation,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  practice  to  keep  an  eye  to  former  as- 
sessments, and  to  rate  every  man  according  as  his 
icestors     or  men   of  such  an  estimated  property 
were  accustomed  to  pay.     This  was  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  subsidies  could  not  increase,  notwithstand- 
ing the  meat  increase  cf  money  and  rise  of  rents. 
But  there  was  an  evident  reason  why  they  continu- 
ally decreased.     The  favour,  as  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose,  ran   always    against   the   crown  ;    especially 
during  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth,   when  subsidies 
became  numerous  and  frequent,  and  the  sums  levied 
were  considerable,    compared  to    former   supplies. 
The  assessors,  though  accustomed  to  have  an  eye  to 
ancienl  estimations,  were  not  bound  to  observe  any 
such  rule  ;  hut  might  iatc  anew  any  person  accord- 
ing' to   his  present  income.     When  rents  fell,  or 
part  of  an  estate  was  sold  off,  the  proprietor  was 
sure  to  icon  sent  these  losses,  and  obtain  a  diminu- 
tion of  his  subsidy  ;  but  where  rents  rose,  or  new 
lands  were  purchased,  he  kept  his  own  secret,  and 
paid  no  more  than  formerly.     The  advantage,  there- 
fore   of  every  change  was  taken  against  the  crown  ; 
and  tin-  crown  could  obtain  the  advantage  of  none. 
\„d    to    make    the   matter   worse,   the  alterations 
winch  happened  in  property  during  this  age  were 
in  general  unfavourable  to  the  crown.     I  he  smau 
proprietors,  ..r  twenty  pound  men,  went  continually 
to  decaj  ;  and  whon  theii  estates  were  swallowed 
up  l.y  a  greater,  the  new  purchaser  increased  not 
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his  subsidy.  So  loose,  indeed,  is  the  whole  method 
of  rating  subsidies,  that  the  wonder  was  nut  how 
the  tax  should  continually  diminish;  but  how  it 
yielded  any  revenue  at  all.  It  became  at  last  so 
unequal  and  uncertain,  that  the  parliament  was 
obliged  to  change  it  into  a  land-tax. 

The  price  of  corn  during  this  reign,  and  that  «i 
the  other  necessaries  ot'  life,  was  no  lower,  than  m  the 
middle  of  the  following  century.  By  a  proclamation 
of  James,  establishing  public  magazines,  whenever 
wheat  fell  below  thirtv-two  shillings  a  quarter,  rye 
below  eighteen,  barley  below  sixteen,  the  commis- 
sioners were  empowered  to  pun  hase  corn  for  the 
magazines.  These  prices  then  are  to  be  regarded 
as  low  ;  though  they  would  rather  pass  for  high  by 
our  present  estimation.  The  usual  bread  of  the  poor 
was  at  this  time  made  of  barley.  The  best  wool, 
during  the  greater  part  of  James's  reign,  was  at 
thirty-three  shillings  a  tod.  The  finer  manufactures 
too,  by  the  progress  of  arts  aud  industry,  have 
rather  diminished  in  price,  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  money.  In  Sbakspeare,  the  hostess 
tells  Falstaff,  that  the  'shirts  she  bought  him  were 
holland  at  eight  shillings  a  yard;  a  very  high  price; 
aud  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  best  holland  at 
that  time  was  equal  in  goodness  to  the  best  that  can 
now  be  purchased.  In  like  manner,  a  yard  of 
velvet,  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was 
valued  at  two-and-twenty  shillings.  It  appears  from 
Dr.  Birch's  life  of  Prince  Henry,  that  that  prim-e, 
by  contract  with  his  butcher,  paid  near  a  groat  a 
pound  throughout  the  year  for  all  the  beef  aud  mut- 
ton used  in  his  family.  Besides,  we  must  consider, 
that  the  general  turn  of  that  age,  which  no  laws 
could  prevent,  was  the  converting  of  arable  land  into 
pasture ;  a  certain  proof  that  the  latter  was  found 
more  profitable,  and  consequently  that  all  butcher's 
meat  as  well  as  bread,  was  proportionally  higher  than 
at  present.  We  have  a  regulation  of  the  market  with 
regard  to  poultry  ami  some  other  articles  very  earl} 
in  Charles  the  First's  reign;  and  the  pur  are 
high.  A  turkey-cock  four  shillings  and  six-pence, 
a  turkey-hen  three  shillings,  a  pheasant-cock  six,  a 
pheasant- hen  five,  a  partridge  one  shilling,  a  goose 
two,  a  capon  tuo-and-six-pence,  a  pullet 
nix-pence,  a  rabbit  eight-pence,  a  dozen  pigeons  six 
^u  I  in--. '  The  chief  difference  in  expense  between 
that  age  and  the  present  consists  in  the  imaginary 
wants  of  men,  which  have  since  extremely  multiplied. 

Military  and  Naval  Force. 

The  public  was  entirely  free  from  the  danger  ami 
expense  of  a  standing  army.  The  militia  of  Eng- 
land, amounting  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
lo.n,  was  tin*  sole  defence  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
pretended  that  they  were  kept  in  good  order  during 
this  reign.  The  city  of  London  procured  officers 
who  had  served  abroad,  and  who  taughl  the  trained 

.  , ,  .  .     in    \  ,i  ::,  1 1    garden     ■>   prai 
toe  which  had  been  discontinued  since  1588.     All 
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were  fond  of  showing  a  well-ordered  an  I 
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companies,  elected  officers,  and  practised  the  disoi- 
pline,  of  which  the  models  were  every  day  exposed 
to  their  view.    Sir  Edward  Harwood,  in  a  memorial 

composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sot juent   reign, 

says,  that  England  was  so  unprovided  with  horse* 
tit  for  war,  that  two  thousand  men  pould  not  possibly 
be  mounted  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  disorders  of  Ireland  obliged  James  to  keep 
up  some  forces  there,  and  put  him  to  great  expense. 
The  common  pay  of  a  private  man  in  the  infantry 
was  eight-pence  a-day,  a  lieutenant  two  shillings, 
an  ensign  eighteen-pence.  The  armies  in  Europe 
were  not  near  so  numerous  during  that  age  ;  and  the 
private  men,  we  may  observe,  were  drawn  from  a 
better  rank  than  at  present,  and  approaching  nearer 
to  that  of  the  officers. 

In  the  year  1583  there  was  a  general  review  made 
of  all  the  men  in  England  capable  of  bearing  arms; 
and  these  were  found  to  amount  to  one  million  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  men,  according 
to  Raleigh.  It  is  impossible  to  warrant  the  exact- 
ness of  this  computation  ;  or,  rather,  we  may  fairly 
presume  it  to  be  somewhat  iuaccurate.  The  growth 
of  London,  in  riches  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  num- 
bers of  inhabitants,  has  been  prodigious.  From 
1600  it  doubled  every  forty  years ;  and  consequently, 
in  I6S0,  it  contained  four  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

London  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  built  of 
wood,  aud  in  every  respect  was  certainly  a  vert 
Ugly  city.  The  earl  of  Arundel  first  introduced  the 
general  practice  of  brick  buildings. 

The  navy  of  England  was  esteemed  formidable  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  yet  it  consisted  only  of  thirty-three 
ships,  besides  pinnaces:  and  the  largest  of  these 
would  not  equal  our  fourth-rates  at  present.  Ra- 
leigh advises  never  to  build  a  ship  of  war  above  six 
hundred  tons.  James  was  not  negligent  of  the  navy, 
In  five  years  preceding  1623,  he  built  ten  new  ships, 
and  expended  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-vear  on  the 
fleet,  beside  the  value  of  thirty-six  thousand  pounds 
in  timber,  which  he  annually  gave  from  the  royal 
forests.  Tin1  largest  ship  that  had  ever  come  from 
the  English  docks  was  built  during  this  reign.  She 
was  oui\  fourteen  hundred  tons,  and  carried  si\i \ - 
four  guns.  The  merchant  -lops,  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, were  instantly  converted  into  ships  of  war. 
The  king  affirmed  to  the  parliament,  that  the  navy 
had  never  before  been  in  so  good  a  condition. 

Commerce  mid  Manufacture*. 

Every  session  of  parliament  during  this  reign,  we 
meet  with  grievous  lamentations  concerning  the 
decay  of  trade,  and  the  growth  of  popery  :  such  vio 
lent  propensity  have  men  to  complain  of  the  present 
limes,  and  to  entertain  discontent  against  their  for- 
tune ami  condition.  The  king  himself  was  deceived 
by  these  popular  complaints,  and  was  at  a  lo-s  to 
account  for  tin'  total  want  of  money,  which  he  heard 
-o  niiu  Ik  exaggerated.  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed, 
that  during  no  preceding  period  of  English  history, 
was  there  a  more  sen  ible  no  res  e  than  during  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the  advantages  which 
distinguish    a    nourishing    people.       Not    only    the 

peace  which  he  maintained  was  favourable  to  indus* 
try  ami  commerce:  his  turn  of  mind  inclined  him 
to  promote  the  peaceful  irts;  and  trade  being  as 
\.-i  in  Us  infancy,  all  additions  to  it  unci  h  m-  been 
'.\\r  more  evident  to  every  eye,  which  was  not  blinded 
h\  melani  holj  prejudices 

th  t  oi  the  horn  I  historian  Stowe  smns  not  to 
have  been  of  this  number.    "The  great  blessings 
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of  God,"  says  he,  "  through  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  common  subjects  of  this  land,  especially  upon 
the  citizens  of  London  ;  such  within  men's  memory, 
and  chiefly  within  these  few  years  of  peace,  that, 
except  there  were  now  due  mention  of  some  sort 
made  thereof,  it  would  in  time  to  come  be  held  in- 
credible," &c.  In  another  place,  "Amongst  the 
manifold  tokens  and  signs  of  the  infinite  blessings 
of  Almighty  God  bestowed  upon  this  kingdom,  by 
the  wondrous  and  merciful  establishing  of  peace 
within  ourselves,  and  the  full  benefit  of  concord 
with  all  Christian  nations  and  others :  of  all  which 
graces  let  no  man  dare  to  presume  he  can  speak 
too  much;  whereof  in  truth  there  can  never  be 
enough  said,  neither  was  there  ever  any  people  less 
considerate  and  less  thankful  than  at  this  time, 
being  not  willing  to  endure  the  memory  of  then- 
present  happiness,  as  well  as.  in  the  universal  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  traffic  throughout  the  king- 
dom, great  building  of  royal  ships  and  by  private 
merchants,  the  re-peopling  of  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, beside  the  discernible  and  sudden  increase  of 
fair  aud  costly  buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of 
London  as  the  suburbs  thereof,  especially  within 
these  twelve  years,"  &c. 

By  an  account  which  seems  judicious  and  accu- 
rate,' it  appears  that  all  the  seamen  employed  in  the 
merchant  service  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men, 
which  probably  exceeds  not  the  fifth  part  of  then- 
present  number.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  says,  that 
the  Dutch  possessed  three  times  more  shipping  than 
the  English,  but  that  their  ships  were  of  inferior 
burden  to  those  of  the  latter.  Sir  William  Monson 
computed  the  English  naval  power  to  be  little  or 
nothiu«  interior  to  the  Dutch,  which  is  surely  an 
exaggeration.  The  Dutch  at  this  time  traded  to 
England  with  six  hundred  ships  ;  England  to  Hol- 
land with  sixty  only. 

A  catalogue  of  the  manufactures,  for  which  the 
English  were  then  eminent,  would  appear  very  con- 
temptible, in  comparison  of  those  which  flourish 
among  them  at  present.  Almost  all  the  more  ela- 
borate and  curious  arts  were  only  cultivated  abroad, 
particularly  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Ship-building,  and  the  founding  of  iron  cannon, 
were  the  sole  in  which  the  English  excelled.  They 
seem,  indeed,  \r.  have  possessed  alone  the  secret  of 
the  latter ;  and  great  complaints  were  made  every 
parliament  against  the  exportation  of  English 
ordnance.  , 

Nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  con- 
sisted in  woollen  goods.  Wool,  however,  was  al- 
lowed to  be  exported,  till  the  19th  of  the  king.  Its 
exportation  was  then  forbidden  by  proclamation, 
though  that  edict  was  never  strictly  executed 
Most  of  the  cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed 
and  dressed  by  the  Dutch  ;  who  gamed,  it  is  pre- 
tended, seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  by 
this'manufacturc. 

Haleigh,  in  his  Observations,  computes  the  loss 
at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  tn  the  nation. 
There  are  about  eighty  thousand  undressed  cloths, 
says  he,  exported  yearly!  He  computes,  besides, 
that  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  had 
been  lost  by  kersies:  nof  to  mention  other  articles. 
The  account  of  two  hundred  thousand  cloths  a-year 
exported  in  Elizabeth's  reign  seems  to  be  exagge- 

I. 

A  proclamation  issued  by  the  king  ag  nn  I   i 
porting  cloth  iu  that  condition,  had  succeeded  so  ill 
during  one  year,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  huj 
the  dressed  doth,  that  gicat  murmurs  arose  against 


it ;  and  this  measure  was  retracted  by  the  king,  and 
complained  of  by  the  nation,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
most  impolitic  in  the  world.  It  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  premature. 

In  so  little  credit  was  the  fine  English  cloth  even 
t  home    that  the  king  was  obliged  to  seek   expedi- 
ents by  which  he  might  engage  the  people  of  fashion 
iar  it.     The  manufacture  of  fine  linen  was  to- 
tally unknown  in  the  kingdom. 

The  companv  of  merchant-adventurers,  by  their 
patent,  possesse'd  the  sole  commerce  of  woollen  goods, 
though  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom.  An 
attempt  made  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  lay 
open  this  important  trade  had  been  attended  with 
bad  consequences  for  a  time,  by  a  conspiracy  of  the 
merchant-adventurers,  not  to  make  any  purchases 
of  cloth ;  and  the  queen  immediately  restored  them 
their  patent. 

It  was  the  groundless  fear  of  a  like  accident  that 
enslaved  the  nation  to  those  exclusive  companies, 
which  confined  so  much  every  branch  of  commerce 
and  industry.  The  parliament,  however,  annulled, 
in  the  third  of  the  king,  the  patent  of  the  Spanish 
company  ;  and  the  trade  to  Spain,  which  was  at  first 
very  insignificant,  soon  became  the  most  considera- 
ble'in  the  kingdom.  It  is  strange  that  they  were 
not  thence  encouraged  to  abolish  all  the  other  com- 
panies, and  that  they  weut  no  further  than  ubhgiug 
them  to  enlarge  their  foundation,  and  to  facilitate 
s  admission  of  new  adventurers. 
A  board  of  trade  was  erected  by  the  king  in  1622. 
One  of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  commission,  is 
to  remedv  the  low  price  of  wool,  which  begat  com- 
plaints of  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  this  fall  of  prices 
proceeded  from  the  increase  of  wool.  The  king 
likewise  recommends  it  to  the  commissioners  to  in- 
quire and  examine  whether  a  greater  freedom  ot 
trade,  and  an  exemption  from  the  restraint  of  ex- 
clusive companies,  would  not  be  beneficial.  Men 
were  then  fettered  by  their  own  prejudices ;  and  the 
king  was  justly  afraid  of  embracing  a  bold  measure, 
whose  consequences  might  be  uncertain.  The  di- 
gesting of  a  navigation  act,  of  a  like  nature  with  the 
famous  one  executed  afterwards  by  the  republican 
parliament,  is  likewise  recommended  to  the  commis- 
sioners. The  arbitrary  powers  then  commonly  as- 
sumed by  the  privy-council,  appear  evidently  through 
the  whole  teuour  of  the  commission. 

The  silk  manufacture  had  no  footing  in  England  : 
butby  James's  direction,  mulberry-treeswere  planted, 
and  silk-worms  introduced.  The  cliuiateseems  un- 
favourable to  the  success  of  this  project.  The  plant- 
ing ot  hops  increased  much  in  England  during  this 

Greenland  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered 
about  this  period ;  and  the  whale  fishery  was  carried 
on  with  success  :  but  the  industry  of  the  Dutch,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  soon  deprived  the  English  01 
this  source  of  riches.  A  company  was  erected  for 
the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage;  and  many 
fruitless  attempts  were  made  for  that  purpose.  In 
such  noble  projects,  despair  ought  never  to  be  ad- 
mitted, till  the  absolute  impossibility  of  success  bo 
fully  ascertained. 

The-  passage  to  it"-  East  Indies  had  been  opened 
to  the  English  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  but 
the  trade  to  those  parts  wat  not  entirely  established 
nil  tins  reign,  when  the  K.isi  India  Company  re- 
ceived •  new  patent,  enlarged  their  stock  to  one  mil- 
Lion  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  fitted  out 
several  ships  on  these  adventures      In  16U9.   they 
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built  a  vessel  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  the  largest 
merchant,  ship  that  England  had  ever  known.  She 
was  unfortunate,  and  perished  by  shipwreck.  In 
1011,  a  large  ship  of  the  company,  assisted  by  a 
pinnace,  maintained  five  several  engagements  with 
a  squadron  of  Portuguese,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  forces  much  superior.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years  the  Dutch  Company  was  guilty  of  great 
injuries  towards  the  English,  in  expelling  many  of 
their  factors,  and  destroying  their  settlements:  but 
these  violences  were  resented  with  a  proper  spirit 
by  the  court  of  England.  A  naval  force  was  equip- 
ped under  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  Dutch  East  India  fleet.  By  reason 
of  cross  winds,  Oxford  failed  of  his  purpose  and  the 
Dutch  escaped.  Some  time  after,  one  rich  ship  was 
taken  by  Vice-admiral  Mervin  ;  and  it  was  stipulated 
by  the  Dutch  to  pay  seventy  thousand  pounds  to  the 
English  company,  in  consideration  of  the  losses 
which  that  company  had  sostained.  But  neither 
this  stipulation,  nor  the  fear  of  reprisals,  nor  the  sense 
of  that  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Eng- 
land and  the  States,  could  restrain  the  avidity  of  the 
Dutch  Company,  or  render  them  equitable  in  their 
proceedings  towards  their  allies.  Impatient  to  have 
the  sole  possession  of  the  spice  trade,  which  the  En- 
glish then  shared  with  them,  they  assumed  a  juris- 
diction over  a  factory  of  the  latter  iu  the  island  of 
Amboyua  ;  and  on  very  improbable,  and  even  ab- 
surd pretences,  seized  all  the  factors,  with  their  fa- 
milies, and  put  them  to  death  with  the  most  inhu- 
man tortures.  This  dismal  news  arrived  in  England 
at  the  time  when  James  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  favourite,  was  con- 
strained to  make  a  breach  with  Spain ;  and  he  was 
obliged,  after  some  remonstrances,  to  acquiesce  in 
tin.  indignity  from  a  state,  whose  alliance  was  now 
become  necessary  to  him.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  nation,  almost  without  a  murmur,  submitted  to 
this  injury  from  their  protestant  confederates;  an 
injury  which,  besides  the  horrid  enormity  of  the  ac- 
tum, was  of  much  deeper  importance  to  national 
interest,  than  all  those  which  they  were  so  impatient 
to  resent  from  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  exports  of  England  from  Christmas  1612  to 
Christmas  1613  are  computed  at  two  millions  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds :  the  imports  at  two  millions 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
ami  fifty-one;  so  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land was  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four.  But  in  1622  the  exports 
were  two  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds;  the  imports 
two  millions  six  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifteen;  which  makes  a  balance 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  eight  hull. 
dred  and  seventy-nine  pounds  against  England, 
Tin  i  oinage  nf  England  from  1599  to  1 6  Hi  amounted 

to    foul   mill 1    seven    hundred    and    seventy-nine 

tl I  hundred  and  fourteen  p.. nods  tim- 

ino     and    I pence ;     a    proof    that    the 

balani  e  in  the  '"■mi  was  considerably  in  favour  of 

lorn.     As  the  annual  imports  ami  exports 

log<  thei  rn  .    o.  neai  Eve  millions,  and  the  customs 

in  i.  i   vi.  Idi  i    o  ""'I  Ii  as  iwo  hundred  thousand 

:  oar,  of  m  hi«  ii  tonnage  made  a   part,  it 

■  I  .it  tl,.-  in  n   rates  affixed  bj   Janv     did 

ii.  i,  on  the  whole,  amount  in  one  shilling  in  the 

ouuontlj    were    till   inferior  in  I  be 

intentio I  grant  ol  parliament.    The 

Ei  i  i '"ill  C pan)  ii  uall)  cam  i 
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their  cargo  in  commodities.  The  trade  to  Turkey 
was  one  of  the  most  gainful  to  the  nation.  It  ap- 
pears that  copper  half-pence  and  farthings  began  to 
be  coined  in  this  reign.  Tradesmen  had  commonly 
carried  on  their  retail  business  chiefly  by  means  of 
leaden  tokens.  The  small  silver  penny  was  soon 
lost,  and  at  this  time  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

Colonies. 

What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  memo- 
rable, is  the  commencement  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America ;  colonies  established  on  the  noblest 
footing  that  has  been  known  in  any  age  or  nation. 
The  Spaniards,  being  the  first  discoverers  of  the  new- 
world,  immediately  took  possession  of  the  precious 
mines  which  they  found  there ;  and,  by  the  allure- 
ment of  great  riches,  they  were  tempted  to  depopu- 
late their  own  country,  as  well  as  that  which  they 
conquered  ;  and  added  the  vice  of  sloth  to  those  of 
avidity  and  barbarity,  which  had  attended  their  ad- 
ventures in  those  renowned  enterprises.  That  fine 
coast  was  entirely  neglected,  which  reaches  from  St 
Augustine  to  Cape  Breton,  and  which  lies  in  all  the 
temperate  climates,  is  watered  by  noble  rivers,  and 
offers  a  fertile  soil,  but  nothing  more,  to  the  indus- 
trious planter.  Peopled  gradually  from  England 
by  the  necessitous  and  indigent,  who  at  home  in- 
creased neither  wealth  nor  populousness,  the  colo- 
nies which  were  planted  along  that  tract,  have  pro- 
moted the  navigation,  encouraged  the  industry,  and 
even  perhaps  multiplied  the  iuhabitants  of  the.r 
mother-country.  The  spirit  of  independence,  which 
was  revived  in  England,  here  shone  forth  in  its 
full  lustre,  and  received  new  accession  from  the  as- 
piring character  of  those  who,  being  discontented 
with  the  established  church  and  mouarehv,  had 
sought  for  freedom  amidst  those  savage  deserts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  doue  little  more  than  given 
a  name  to  the  continent  of  Virginia;  and  after  her 
planting  one  feeble  colony,  which  quicklv  decayed, 
that  country  was  entirely  abandoned.  But  when 
peace  put  an  end  to  the  military  enterprises  against 
Spain,  and  left  ambitious  spinls  no  hopes  of  nuking 
any  longer  such  rapid  advances  towards  honour  and 
fortune,  the  nation  began  to  second  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  its  monarch,  and  to  seek  a  surer,  though 
slower  expedient,  for  acquiring  riches  and  glory.  In 
1606,  Newport  i  arried  over  a  colony,  and  began  a 
settlement ;  which  the  company  erected  by  patent 
for  that  purpose  in  Loudon  and  Bristol,  took  care 
to  supply  with  yearly  recruits  of  pn>\  ismo*.  utensils, 
and  new  inhabitants.  About  1609,  Argal  disco- 
vered a  mole  direit  ami  shorter  passage  to  Virginia, 
and  left  the  track  of  the  ancient  navigators,  «  bo  bad 
liii.1  directed  their  course  southwards  to  the  tropic, 
soiled  westward  by  means  of  the  trade-winds,  .no! 
then  turned  northward,  till  they  reached  the  En- 
glish settlements,  The  -.11111'  year  five  hundred  per- 
sons under  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somer* 

were  embarked  fur  Virginia.  Somcrs's  ship  moot- 
ing with  a  tempest,  was  driven  into  the  Bermudas, 
and    laid    the  foundation    of   a    settlement   111    those 

islands.  Lord  Delawar  afterwards  undertook  the 
goven ot  of  the  English  colonies:  hut  notwith- 
standing all  his  care,  seconded  by  supplies  from 
James,  and  by  money  raised  from  tin-  first  lottery 
ever  known  tn  tin-  kingdom,  such  difficulties  at- 
tended   the    settlement    of    these  lolilllnes,     that     111 

Hil  1  there  wore  not  alive  more  than  four  hundred 

men,  of  all   that   hail  been  sent    thither.      After  sup- 
plying themselves  w  n  it  provisions  more  immediate!) 
i  11  tin-  support  •'!  life,  tin-  new  planters 
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began  the  cultivating  of  tobacco ;  and  James,  not- 
withstanding his  antipathy  to  that  drug,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  pernicious  to  men's  morals  as  well  as 
their  health,  gave  them  permission  to  enter  it  in 
England;  and  he  inhibited  by  proclamation  all  im- 
portation of  it  from  Spain.  By  degrees,  new  colo- 
nies were  established  in  that  continent,  and  gave 
new  names  to  places  where  they  settled,  leaving  that 
of  Virginia  to  the  province  first  planted.  The  island 
of  Barbadoes  was  also  planted  in  this  reign. 

Speculative  reasoners,  during  that  age,  raised 
many  objections  to  the  planting  of  those  remote  co- 
lonies ;  and  foretold  that,  after  draining  their 
mother-country  of  inhabitants,  they  would  soon 
shake  off  her  yoke,  and  erect  an  independent  go- 
vernment in  America  :  but  time  has  shown,  that  the 
views  entertained  by  those  who  encouraged  such 
generous  undertakings,  were  more  just  and  solid. 
A  mild  government  and  great  naval  force  have  pre- 
served, and  may  still  preserve,  during  some  time, 
the  dominion  of  England  over  her  colonies.  And 
such  advantages  have  commerce  and  navigation 
reaped  from  these  establishments,  that  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  English  shipping  is  at  present  com- 
puted to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  traffic  with 
the  American  settlements.  [We  have  left  this  sen- 
tence of  Hume's  untouched,  although  the  remark 
has  become  unjust,  to  prove  through  what  grada- 
tions political  opinions  must  pass.] 

Agriculture  was  anciently  very  imperfect  in  Eng- 
land. The  sudden  transitions  so  often  mentioned  by 
historians,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  price  of 
grain,  and  the  prodigious  inequality  of  its  value  in 
different  years,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  produce 
depended  entirely  on  the  seasons,  and  that  art  had 
as  yet  done  nothing  to  fence  against  the  injuries  of 
the  heavens.  During  this  reign  considerable  im- 
provements were  made,  as  in  most  arts,  so  in  this, 
the  most  beneficial  of  any.  A  numerous  catalogue 
might  be  formed  of  books  and  pamphlets  treating  of 
husbandry,  which  were  written  about  this  time. 
The  nation,  however,  was  still  dependent  on  fo- 
reigners for  daily  bread;  and  there  was  in  that 
period  a  regular  importation  from  the  Baltic,  as  well 
as  from  France;  and  if  it  ever  stopped,  the  bad  con- 
sequences were  sensibly  felt  by  the  nation.  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh  in  his  observations  computes,  that 
two  millions  went  out  at  one  time  for  corn.  It  was 
not  till  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  exportation 
of  eoiii  bad  been  allowed  ill  England;  and  Camden 
observes,  that  agriculture  i'rom  that  moment  received 
new  life  and  vigour. 


CHAP.  VI. 

CHARLES   I. 

A  Parliament  at  Wellmirater — At  Oxford — Naval 
Expedition  againft  Spain — Second  Parliament — 
Impi  si  inn,  a!  of  Buckingham — I  iolent  measures  if 
the  Court — War  xoilk  France — Expedition  to  the 
hie  of  Hhe. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  taken  into  bis  hands  the 
reins  of  government,  than  he  assembled  the  great 
council  oi'  the  nation;  and  he  would  gladly  have 
Called  together  the  same  parliament  which  had 
Bitten  under  Ins  father,  and  which  lay  at  that  time 
under  prorogation.  Hut  being  told  that  this  mea- 
sure would  appear  unusual,  he  issued  writs  for  sum- 
moning .1  new  parliament  on  the  seventh  of  May ; 
and  il  was  not  uiihuut  regret  (hat  the  arrival  of  the 


Princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  had  espoused  by  proxy, 
obliged  him  to  delay,  by  repeated  prorogations, 
their  meeting  till  the  eighteenth  of  June,  when 
they  assembled  at  Westminster  for  the  dispatch  of 
business. 

The  house  of  commons  took  into  consideration 
the  business  of  supply.  They  knew  that  all  the 
money  granted  by  the  last  parliament  had  been  ex- 
pended on  naval  and  military  armaments ;  and 
that  great  anticipations  were  likewise  made  on  the 
revenues  of  the  crown.  They  were  not  ignorant 
that  Charles  was  loaded  with  a  large  debt,  contracted 
by  his  father,  who  had  borrowed  money  both  from 
his  own  subjects  and  from  foreign  princes.  They 
had  learned  by  experience,  that  the  public  revenue 
could  with  difficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  even  under  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern- 
ment. They  were  sensible  that  the  present  war  was 
very  lately  the  result  of  their  own  importunate  ap- 
plications and  entreaties,  and  that  they  had  so- 
lemnly engaged  to  support  their  sovereign  in  the 
management  of  it.  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty  of  military  enterprises,  directed  against 
the  whole  house  of  Austria;  against  the  king  of 
Spain,  possessed  of  the  greatest  riches  and  most  ex- 
tensive dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  against 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  most  fortunate 
monarch  of  his  age,  who  had  subdued  and  astonished 
Germany  by  the  rapidity  of  his  victories.  Deep  im- 
pressions, they  saw,  must  be  made  by  the  English 
sword,  and  a  vigurous  offensive  war  be  waged  against 
these  mighty  potentates,  ere  they  would  resign  a 
principality,  which  they  had  now  fully  subdued,  and 
which  they  held  in  secure  possession,  by  its  being 
surrounded  with  all  their  other  territories. 

But  to  answer  all  these  great  and  important  ends, 
they  thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  supply 
of  two  subsidies,  amounting  only  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  pounds,  or  more  justly  ac- 
cording to  Hallam,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds. 

This  measure,  which  discovers  rather  a  mockery 
of  Charles,  than  any  serious  design  of  supporting 
him,  appears  so  extraordinary,  when  considered  in 
all  its  circumstances,  that  it  naturally  summons  up 
our  attention,  and  raises  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
causes  of  a  conduct,  unprecedented  in  an  English 
parliament.  So  numerous  an  assembly,  composed 
of  persons  of  various  dispositions,  was  not,  it  is  pro- 
bable, wholly  iufiuenced  by  the  same  motives ;  and 
few  declared  openly  their  true  reason.  We  shall, 
therefore,  approach  nearer  to  the  truth,  if  we  men- 
tion all  the  views  which  the  present  conjuncture 
could  suggest  to  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  spleen  and  ill-will 
against  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  an  influence 
with  many.  So  vast  and  rapid  a  fortune  so  little 
merited,  could  nol  fail  to  excite  public  envy;  and, 
however  men's  hatred  might  have  been  suspended 
for  a  moment,  while  the  duke's  conduct  seemed  to 
gratify  their  passions  and  their  prejudices,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  lung  to  preserve  the  affections  of 

the  people.     His  influeni ver  Charles  exceeded 

even  thai  which  he  bad  acquired  over  James ;  nor 
was  any  public  measure  conducted  but  by  his  coun- 
sel and  direction.  I  lis  vehement  temper  prompted 
him  to  raise  suddenly  I"  the  highest  elevation  his 
flatterers  and  dependents :  and  upon  the  least  occa 
sion  of  displeasure,  he  threw  them  down  with  equal 
impetuosity  and  violence.  Implacable  in  hi-  hatred  ; 
fickle  i"  In-  friendships;  all  men  were  cither  re- 
garded as  Ins  enemies,  or  dreaded  soon  t"  become 
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such  The  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  grasped 
by  his  insatiable  hand;  while  he  both  engrossed  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  master,  and  held,  invested 
in  his  single  person,  the  most  considerable  offices  of 
the  crown. 

However  the  ill-humour  of  the  commons  might 
have  been  increased  by  these  considerations,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  them  the  sole  motives.  The  last  par- 
liament of  James,  amidst  all  their  joy  and  festivity, 
had  given  him  a  supply  very  disproportioned  to  his 
demand  and  to  the  occasion.  And  as  every  house  of 
commons,  which  was  elected  during  forty  years, 
succeeded  to  all  the  passions  and  principles  of  their 
predecessors  ;  we  ought  rather  to  account  for  this 
pertinacity  from  the  general  situation  of  the  king- 
dom during  that  whole  period,  than  from  any  circum- 
stances which  attended  this  particular  conjuncture. 

The  nation  was  very  little  accustomed  at  that  time 
to  the  burthen  of  taxes,  and  had  never  opened  their 
purses  in  any  degree  for  supporting  their  sovereign. 
Even  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  vigour  and 
frugality,  and  the  necessary  wars  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  commons  in 
this  particular;  nor  could  the  authority  of  that 
princess,  which  was  otherwise  almost  absolute,  ever 
extort  from  them  the  requisite  supplies.  Habits, 
more  than  reason,  we  find  in  every  thing  to  be  the 
governing  principle  of  mankind.  In  this  view, 
Likewise,  the  sinking  of  the  value  of  subsidies  must 
be  considered  as  a  loss  to  the  king.  The  parlia- 
ment, swayed  by  custom,  would  not  augment  their 
number  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  puritanical  party,  though  disguised,  had  a 
great  authority  over  the  kingdom ;  and  many  of  the 
leaders  among  the  commons  had  secretly  embraced 
the  rigid  tenets  of  that  sect.  All  these  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  court,  both  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  essential  to  their  party; 
am!  on  account  of  the  restraint  under  which  they 
were  held  by  the  established  hierarchy.  In  order 
to  fortify  himself  aguinst  the  resentment  of  James, 
Buckingham  had  affected  popularity,  and  entered 
into  the  cabals  of  the  puritans  :  but  being  sei  ure 

of  the  confidence  of  ( 'ha lies,  he  had  since  aba udoned 
tins  parly;  and  on  that  account  was  the  more  ex- 
posed tn  their  hatred  and  resentment.  Though  the 
I-  i  i  .11  i  hemes  of  man)  of  tin-  puritans,  when  ex- 
i.  |"  .11  Frivolous,  we  are  not  thence  to  ima- 
gine tli. i  ili.  \  wire  pursued  by  none  but  persons  of 
weak  understandings, 

Tlir  in. i  cli  u  no  France,  and  the  articles  in  favour 
of  catholii  s,  which  wen-  suspected  to  lie  m  the  treaty, 
were  likewise  causes  of  disgust  to  tins  whole  party  : 
though  n  mi  i  be  remarked,  that  the  connexions 
with  thai  crown  win-  much  Lees  obnoxious  to  the 
protcstants,  ami  less  agreeable  to  the  catholics,  than 
.-  !•  1..1  mi-!  l\  jiinj.1  ted  with  Spain,  and  were 
therefore  received  ratnei  with  pleasure  than  dissa- 
I 
To  all  these  causes  we  must  yet  add  another  of 

li   in. .in.. mi      Tin.  house  "f  '  .Him s,  we 

in. i)  "I. -live,  was  almost  entirely  governed  I  *   i  set 

•  ■I  on  ii  '.i   the  in. .I   uncommon  capacity  ami  the 

largest  views ;  mon  who  were  dov«   formed  into  a 

i"l  united,  as  well  by  fixed  amis  and 

is  by  I  ii.    hull  hips  which  Mum'  of  them 

"i    |i..  ecution  of  them,      \i a 

tl  -n  ili..  uamoi  "i  Sir   Edward 

'    Robert   Philip     Sii 
i    .   '  ■.  raw  •.  mi  1 1.  i 

vVontworth,  Mi.  s.  Men.  and   Mr, 
l'jin.  Animal  I'd  with  o  warm  regard  to  liberty,  these 


generous  patriots  saw  with  regret  an  unbounded 
power  exercised  by  the  crown,  and  were  resolved  to 
seize  the  opportunity  which  the  king's  necessities 
offered  them,  of  reducing  the  prerogative  within 
more  reasonable  compass.  Though  their  ancestors 
had  blindly  given  way  to  practices  and  precedents 
favourable  to  kingly  power,  and  had  been  able,  not- 
withstanding, to  preserve  some  small  remains  of  b 
berty  ;  it  would  be  impossible,  they  thought,  when 
all  these  pretensions  were  methodized,  and  prose- 
cuted, by  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  aye,  to 
maintain  any  shadow  of  popular  government,  in  op- 
position to  such  unlimited  authority  in  the  sovereign. 
It  was  necessary  to  nx  a  choice  :  either  to  abamiou 
entirely  the  privileges  of  the  people,  or  to  secure 
them  by  firmer  aud  more  precise  barriers  than  the 
constitution  had  hitherto  provided  for  them.  In  this 
dilemma,  men  of  such  aspiring  geniuses  aud  such 
independent  fortunes  could  not  long  deliberate : 
they  boldly  embraced  the  side  of  freedom,  and  re- 
solved to  grant  no  supplies  to  their  necessitous  prince 
without  extorting  concessions  in  favour  of  civil  li- 
berty. The  end,  they  esteemed  beneficent  and 
noble:  the  means,  regular  and  constitutional.  To 
grant  or  refuse  supplies  was  the  undoubted  privilege 
of  the  commons.  And  as  all  human  governments, 
particularly  those  of  a  mixed  frame,  are  in  continual 
fluctuation,  it  was  as  natural  in  their  opinion,  and 
allowable,  for  popular  assemblies  to  take  advantage 
of  favourable  incidents,  in  order  to  secure  the  sub- 
ject; as  for  monarchs,  in  order  to  extend  their  own 
authority.  With  pleasure  they  beheld  the  king  in- 
volved in  a  foreign  war,  which  rendered  him  every 
day  more  dependent  un  the  parliament;  while  .it  tin' 
same  time  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  even  with- 
out any  military  preparations,  gave  it  sufficient  se- 
curity against  all  invasion  from  foreigners.  Per- 
haps too,  it  had  partly  proceeded  from  expectations 
of  this  nature,  that  the  popular  leaders  had  been  so 
urgent  for  a  rupture  with  Spain  ;  nor  is  it  credible, 
that  religious  zeal  could  have  so  far  blinded  all  of 
them  as  to  make  them  discover  in  such  a  measure 
an  \  appearance  of  necessity,  or  any  hopes  of  success. 
But,  however  natural  all  these  sentiments  might 
appeal  to  the  country-party,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  Charles  would  entertain  the  same  ideas.  Strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  duke,  whom  he  had  heard 
so  highly  extolled  m  parliament,  be  could  ml  Con- 
jecture lh.  cause  of  so  sudden  an  alteration  in  their 
opinions.  And  when  the  war  which  they  them- 
selves bad  so  earnestly  solicited,  was  at  last  con*, 
menced,  the  immediate  desertion  of  their  sovereign 

Could    nut     but    seem    very    uiiaceiilllllable.      Those 

lofty  ideas  of  i nirchical  power   which    were  verj 

commonly  adopted  during  that  age.  and  to  which 
the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  English  constitution 
gave  some  plausible  appearance,  werefirml)  riveted 
in  Charles;  ami,  however  moderate  his  temper,  tin' 
natural  and  unavoidable  prepossessions  of  sell  love, 
joined  to  the  late  uniform  precedents  in  favour  of 
prerogative,  had  made  bun  regard  bis  political 
tenets  .is  certain  ind  uncontroverted.  Taught  to 
i  .-ii  the  ancienl  laws  and  constitution 
more  as  lines  to  direct  his  conduct,  than  barriers  to 
withstand   his  power;    i  conspiracy   t"  erect   new 

rampart!  id.  r  to  .straiten  bis  authority  appeared 

inn  one  .1 vi'  removed  from  open  sedition  aud  re- 
bellion.  So  atroc •  in  hi-  eyes  was  such  a  design, 

ih  ii  he  .  i  in  even  unwilling  to  impute  it  to  the 
commons:  and  though  In-  was  constrained  to  ad- 
journ the  partial  lenl  bj  reason  ol  the  plague,  which 
at  that  time  rogod  in  London;  be  iunnodiatolj  re- 
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assembled  them  at  Oxford,  and  made  a  new  attempt 
to  gain  from  them  some  supplies  in  such  an  urgent 

^Cha'rie's  now  found  himself  obliged  to  depart  from 
that  delicacy  winch  he  had  formerly  maintained. 
By  himself  or  his  ministers,  he  entered  into  a  par- 
ticular detail  both  of  the  alliances  which  he  na. 
formed  and  of  the  military  operations  which  he  had 
projected.  He  told  the  parliament,  that  by  a  pro- 
mise of  subsidies,  he  had  engaged  the  king  oi  Den- 
mark to  take  part  in  the  war;  that  this  monarch 
intended  to  enter  Germany  by  the  north  and  to 
rouse  to  arms  those  princes  who  impatiently  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  asserting  the  liberty  of  the 
empire  ;  that  Mansfeldt  had  undertaken  to  penetrate 
with  an  English  army  into  the  Palatinate,  and  by 
that  quarter" to  excite  the  members  of  the  evangelical 
union  ;  thai  the  States  must  be  supported  in  the  un- 
equal warfare  which  they  maintained  with  Spain; 
that  no  less  a  sum  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year  had  been  found,  by  computation,  re- 
quisite for  ail  these  purposes  ;  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  defence  of  Ireland,  demanded 
an  annual  expense  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
that  he  himself  had  already  exhausted  and  antici- 
pated in  the  public  service  his  whole  revenue,  and 
had  scarcely  left  sufficient  for  the  dally  subsistence 
of  himself  and  his  family ;  that  on  his  accession  to 
the  crown,  he  found  a  debt  of  above  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  contracted  by  his  father  in  support 
uf  the  palatine  ;  and  that,  while  priuce  of  Wales,  he 
had  himself contracteddebts.netwithstandinghisgTeat 
frugality,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  had  expended  entirely  on  naval  and  mili- 
tary armaments.  After  mentioning  all  these  facts, 
the  kino-  even  descended  to  use  entreaties.  He 
said,  that  this  request  was  the  first  that  he  had  ever 
made  them ;  that  he  was  young  and  m  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign;  aud  if  he  now  met  witn 
kind  and  dutiful  usage,  it  would  endear  to  him  the 
use  of  parliaments,  and  would  for  ever  preserve  an 
entire  harmony  between  him  and  his  people. 

To  these  reasons  the  commons  remained  inexora- 
ble. Notwithstanding  that  the  king's  measures,  on 
the  supposition  uf  a  foreign  war,  which  they  had 
.  ...ist.i.itly  demanded,  were  altogether  unexception- 
able, they  refused  any  further  aid.  Some  members 
favourable  to  the  court  having  insisted  on  an  addi- 
tion of  two-fifteenths  to  the  former  supply,  even  this 
pittance  was  refused  ;  though  it  was  known  that  a 
Beet  Mud  army  were  lying  at  Portsmouth  in  great 
want  of  pay  aud  provisions  ;  and  that  Buckingham 
the  admiral,  and  the  treasurer  of  '.he  navy,  had  ad- 
vanced on  their  own  credit  near  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  sea-scrvicc.  Besides  all  their  other 
motives,  the  bouse  of  commons  had  made  a  discovery 
which,  as  they  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  their  re- 
fusal, inflamed  them  against  the  court  and  against 
the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

When  .lames  deserted  the  Spanish  alliance,  and 
courted  Out  .f  France,  he  had  promised  to  furnish 
Louis,  who  w.is  entirely  destitute  of  naval  force, 
with  one  ship  of  war,  together  with  seven  armed 
u.ssMs,  hited  from  the  merchants.  These  the  Freni  h 

court  had  pretended  they  would  employ '■  ■ 

(;,. sc,  who  being  firm  and  useful  allies  to  the 

Spanish  monarchy,  wi  re  naturally  regarded  with  an 
evil  eye  both  I. vile-  king  of  France  and  of  England. 
When  these  vessels  by  Charles's  orders  arrived  al 
Dieppe,  there  arose  a  strong  suspicion  that  they 

were  to  serve   against    Rochelle.      'I'll,-    sailors   Were 

inflamed.    Thcj  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to   Pi  a- 


nington,  their  commander;  and  signing  all  their 
names  in  a  circle,  lest  he  should  discover  the  ring 
leaders,  they  laid  it  under  his  prayer-book.  Pen 
nington  declared,  that  he  would  rather  be  hanged 
in  England  for  disobedience,  than  tight  against  his 
brother  protestants  in  France.  The  whole  squadron 
sailed  immediately  to  the  Downs.  There  they  re- 
ceived new  orders  from  Buckingham,  lord-admiral, 
„  ..turn  to  Dieppe.  As  the  duke  knew  that  autho- 
rity alone  would  not  suffice,  he  employed  much  art  and 
many  subtleties  to  engage  them  to  obedience  ;  aud 
a  rumour  which  was  spread,  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  the  French  king  and  the  hugo- 
ts,  assisted  him  in  his  purpose.  When  they  ar- 
ied  at  Dieppe,  they  found  that  they  had  beeu  de- 
ceived. Sir  Ferdiuando  Gorges,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  vessels,  broke  through  and  returned  to 
England.  Alt  the  officers  and  sailors  of  all  the 
other  ships,  notwithstanding  great  offers  made  them 
by  the  French,  immediately  deserted.  One  gunner 
alone  preferred  duty  tuwards  the  king  to  the  cause 
of  religion  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in  charging 
a  cannon  before  Rochelle.  The  care  which  histo- 
rians have  taken  to  record  this  frivolous  event, 
proves  with  what  pleasure  the  news  was  received  by 
the  nation. 

The  house  of  commons,  when  informed  of  these 
transactions,  showed  the  same  attachment  with  the 
sailors  for  the  protestant  religion.  It  was  not  consi- 
dered, thatit  was  highly  probable  the  kingandtheduke 
themselves  had  here  been  deceived  by  the  artifices 
of  France,  nor  had  they  any  hostile  intention  against 
the  hugonots  ;  that  were  it  otherwise,  yet  might  their 
measures  be  justitied  by  the  most  obvious  aud  most 
received  maxims  of  civil  policy  ;  that  if  the  force  01 
Spain  were  really  so  exorbitant  as  the  commons  ima- 
gined, the  French  monarch  was  the  only  prince  that 
could  oppose  its  progress,  aud  preserve  the  balance 
of  Europe  ;  that  his  power  was  at  present  fettered  by 
the  hugonots,  who  being  possessed  of  many  privi- 
leges, aud  even  of  fortiiied  towns,  formed  au  empire 
within  his  empire,  aud  kept  him  in  perpetual  jealousy 
and  inquietude ;  that  an  insurrection  had  been  at 
that  time  wantonly  and  voluntarily  formed  by  their 
leaders,  who,  being  disgusted  in  some  court  intrigue, 
took  advantage  of  the  never-fading  pretence  of  reli- 
gion, in  order  to  cover  their  rebellion;  that  the 
Dutch,  influenced  by  these  views,  had  ordered  a 
squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  join  the  French  lice;, 
employed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  ;  that 
the  Spanish  monarch,  sensible  of  the  same  conse 
quences,  secretly  support'  d  the  protestants  in  France; 
and  that  all  princes  had  ever  sacrificed  to  reasons 
of  state  the  interests  of  their  religion  m  foreign 
countries.  All  these  considerations  had  no  influence. 
Great  murmurs  and  discontents  still  prevailed  in 
parliament.  The  hugonots,  though  they  had  no 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  French  curt,  were 
thought  to  be  as  much  entitled  to  assistance  From 
England,  as  if  they  had  taken  anus  in  defence  of 
theii  liberties  and  religion  against  the  per  ecuting 
rage  of  the  catholics.  And  -.1  plainly  appears  from 
this  incident,  as  well  as  from  many  others,  that  "I' 
all  European  nations,  the  British  were  at  that  nine, 
and  till  long  after,  the  most  under  the  influem  e  of 
that  religious  spirit  which  lends  rather  I"  inflame 
bigotry  than  increase  mutual  charily. 

On  this  occasion,  tin-  commons  renewed  their 
complaints  againsl  the  growth  of  popery,  which  u.is 
ever  lie-  chief  of  their  grievances.  They  demanded 
a  strict  execution  of  the  ponal  laws  again  I  the  -  > 
tholics,  aud  remonstrated  againsl  some  hue  oarduua 
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granted  to  priests.  They  attacked  Montague,  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  on  account  of  a  book  which 
he  had  lately  published,  and  which,  to  their  great 
disgust,  saved  virtuous  catholics,  as  well  as  other 
Christians,  from  eternal  turmeuts.  Charles  gave 
them  a  gracious  and  compliant  answer  to  all  their 
remonstrances.  He  was,  however,  in  his  heart,  ex- 
tremely averse  to  these  furious  measures.  Though 
a  determined  protestant  by  principle  as  well  as  in- 
clination, he  had  entertained  no  violent  horror 
against  popery ;  and  a  little  humanity,  he  thought, 
was  due  by  the  nation  to  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors. An  abatement  of  the  more  rigorous  laws  was 
all  he  intended  ;  and  his  engagements  with  France, 
notwithstanding  that  their  regular  execution  had 
never  been  promised  or  expected,  required  of  him 
some  indulgence.  But  no  measure  embraced  dur- 
ing his  whole  reign,  was  ever  attended  with  more 
unhappy  and  more  fatal  consequences. 

The  extreme  rage  against  popery  was  a  sure  cha- 
racteristic of  puritanism.  The  house  of  commons 
discovered  other  infallible  symptoms  of  the  preva- 
lence of  that  party.  They  petitioned  the  king  for 
replacing  such  able  clergy  as  had  been  silenced  for 
want  of  conformity  to  the  ceremonies.  They  also 
enacted  laws  for  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday, 
which  the  puritans  affected  to  call  the  Sabbath,  and 
which  they  sanctified  by  the  most  melancholy  indo- 
lence. It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  different  ap- 
pellations of  this  festival  were  at  that  time  known 
svmbols  of  the  different  parties. 

The  king  finding  that  the  parliament  was  resolved 
to  grant  him  no  supply,  aud  would  furnish  him  with 
nothing  but  empty  protestations  of  duty,  or  disa- 
greeable  complaints  of  grievances  ;  took  advantage 
of  the  plague,  which  began  to  appear  at  Oxford, 
and  on  that  pretence  immediately  dissolved  them. 
By  finishing  the  session  with  a  dissolution,  instead 
of  a  prorogation,  he  sufficiently  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure at  their  conduct. 

On  this  parliament  Ilallam  has  the  following  re- 
marks : — ! 

'■  The  first  parliament  of  this  reign  has  been  se- 
verely censured  on  account  of  the  penurious  supply 
it  doled  out  for  the  exigencies  of  a  war  in  which  its 
predecessors  had  involved  the  king.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  reproach  is  wholly  unfounded.  A  more 
liberal  proceeding,  if  it  did  not  obtain  a  reciprocal 
concession  from  the  king,  would  have  put  him  mon 
in  the  wrong.  Hut,  according  to  the  common  prac- 
tice ind  character  of  all  such  assemblies,  it  was  pre- 
posterous to  expect  subsidies  equal  to  the  occasion, 
until  a  foundation  of  confidence  should  he  laid  be- 
tween the  crown  and  parliament  The  commons 
had  begun  probably  to  repent  of  their  hastiness  in 
the  i ling  year,  and  to  discover  th.it  Bucking- 
ham and  Ins  pupil,  or  master,  (which  shall  we  saj  '  i 

had pirec  to  di  ceive  them.    They  were  nol  to 

forget  that  none  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  last 
reign  were  yel  redressed,  and  that  supplies  musl  bo 
voted  lowlj  and  conditionally  if  t li.v  would  hope 
foi  reformation.  Hence  they  made  their  grant  of 
tonnage  and  noundagi  to  last  bu1  for  a  yeai  ini  tead 
ol  tho  king  til  a  h  id  for  two  centuries  1  ><■  •- n  the 
prai  tica;  on  which  account  the  upper  house  rejected 
the  bill.  Nor  would  they  have  refused  a  further 
supply,  beyond  the  two  subsidies  which  they  had 

granted,  bad  n tender  of  redress  been  made  bj 

■   n    and  were  actually  in  debate  upon  the 

matter  when  interrupted  b]  a  sudden  dissolul ." 

i       i]  i  i .  tho  "mi  "i  |ii  i  i.i  i.i.i.i  .i  ry  aids,  Charles 


subjects.  The  advantage  reaped  by  this  expedient 
was  a  small  compensation  for  the  disgust  which  it 
occasioned  :  by  means,  however,  of  that  supply,  aud 
by  other  expedients,  he  was,  though  with  difficulty, 
enabled  to  equip  his  fleet.  It  consisted  of  eighty 
vessels  great  and  small ;  and  carried  on  board  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men.  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  lately 
created  Viscount  Wimbleton,  was  intrusted  with 
the  command.  He  sailed  immediately  for  Cadiz, 
and  found  the  bay  full  of  Spanish  ships  of  great 
value.  He  either  neglected  to  attack  these  ships, 
or  attempted  it  preposterously.  The  army  was 
landed  and  a  fort  taken  :  but  the  undisciplined  sol- 
diers, finding  store  of  wine,  could  not  be  restrained 
from  the  utmost  excesses.  Further  stay  appearing 
fruitless,  they  were  reimbarked;  and  the  fleet  put  to 
sea  with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the  Spanish 
galleons.  But  the  plague  having  seized  the  seamen 
and  soldiers,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes 
of  this  prize,  and  return  to  England.  Loud  com- 
plaints were  made  against  the  court  for  intrusting 
so  important  a  command  to  a  man  like  Cecil,  whom, 
though  he  possessed  great  experience,  the  people, 
judging  by  the  event,  esteemed  of  slender  capacity 
Charles,  having  failed  of  so  rich  a  prize,  was 
obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to  a  parliament. 
Though  the  ill  success  of  his  enterprises  diminished 
his  authority,  aud  showed  every  day  more  plainly 
the  imprudence  of  the  Spanish  war ;  though  the  in- 
crease of  his  necessities  rendered  him  more  depend- 
ent, and  more  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
commons ;  he  was  resolved  to  try  once  more  that 
regular  aud  constitutional  expedient  for  supply. 
Perhaps  too,  a  political  art,  which  at  that  time  he 
practised,  was  much  trusted  to.  He  had  named  four 
popular  leaders,  sheriffs  of  counties;  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  Sir  Hobert  Philips,  Sir  Thomas  Wenlworlh, 
and  Sir  Francis  Seymour  ;  and,  though  the  qucstiuu 
had  been  formerly  much  contested,  he  thought  that 
he  had  by  that  means  incapacitated  them  from  beiug 
elected  members.  Lingard  says  seven,  and  gives  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  names  of  Sir  Grey  Pal- 
mer, Sir  William  Fleetwood,  aud  Edward  Alfred.  He 
adds,  '•  The  new  sheriffs  could  not  indeed  sit  as 
members;  but  their  friends  looked  on  their  exclusion 
as  an  unpardonable  abuse  of  power,  and  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
man,  to  whose  counsels  it  was  attributed."  Hume 
utilities,  Enow  of  patriots  still  remained  to  keep 
up  the  discontent  of  the  house  ;  and  men  needed  but 
little  instruction  or  rhetoric  to  recommend  to  them 
practices  which  increased  their  own  importance  and 
consideration.  The  weakness  of  the  court  also 
could  not  more  evidently  appear  than  by  its  being 
reduced  to  use  so  ineffectual  an  expedient,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  influence  over  the  commons. 

The  views,  therefore,  of  the  lasi  parliament  were 
immediately  adopted  ;  as  if  the  same  men  had  been 
every  where  elected,  and  no  time  had  intervened 
since  their  meeting.  When  the  king  laid  before  the 
house  Ins  necessities,  and  asked  for  supply,  they  im- 
mediately voted  him  three  subsidies  and  three-fif- 
teenth .  and  though  they  afterwards  added  one 
subsidy  more,  the  sum  was  little  proportioned  to 

in  is  of  tl cession.  But  this  circumstance 

was  not  the  most  disagreeabla  one.  The  .supply  was 
only  voted  by  the  commons.  The  passing  of  that 
vote  into  a  law  was  reserved  till  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. A  condition  was  thereby  made,  in  a  km  tin 
di  guiscd  inanncr.  with  then  sovereign. 
The  duke  "l  Buckingham,  formerly  obnoxious  to 


■    i    I,    ring  money  from  his  |  tho  public,  became  ovorj  daj  more  unpopular,  by 
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the  symptoms  which  appeared  both  of  his  want  of 
temper  and  prudence,  and  of  the  uncontrolled  as- 
cendant which  he  had  acquired  over  his  master. 
His  credit  with  the  king  had  given  him  such  influ- 
ence, that  he  had  no  less  than  twenty  proxies  granted 
him  this  parliament  by  so  many  peers;  which  oc- 
casioned a  vote,  that  nu  peer  shuuld  have  above  two 
proxies.  The  earl  of  Leicester  in  1585  had  once 
ten  proxies.  Two  violent  attacks  he  was  obliged 
this  session  to  sustain  :  one  from  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
aunther  from  the  house  of  commons. 

As  long  as  James  lived,  Bristol,  secure  of  the 
concealed  favour  of  that  monarch,  had  expressed 
all  duty  and  obedience;  in  expectation  that  an  op- 
portunity would  offer  of  re-instating  himself  in  his 
former  credit  and  authority.  Even  after  Charles's 
accession,  he  despaired  not.  He  submitted  to  the 
king's  commands  of  remaining  at  his  country-seat, 
and  of  absenting  himself  from  parliament.  Many 
trials  he  made  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  his 
master;  but  finding  them  all  fruitless,  and  observ- 
ing Charles  to  be  entirely  governed  by  Buckingham, 
his  implacable  enemy,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  keep 
any  measures  with  the  court.  A  new  spirit,  he  saw, 
and  a  new  power,  arising  in  the  nation  ;  and  to  these 
he  was  determined  for  the  future  to  trust  for  his  se- 
curity and  protection. 

When  the  parliament  was  summoned,  Charles,  by 
a  stretch  of  prerogative,  had  given  orders  that  no 
writ,  as  was  customary,  should  be  sent  to  Bristol. 
That  nobleman  applied  to  the  house  of  lords  by  pe- 
tition; and  craved  their  good  offices  with  the  king 
for  obtaining  what  was  his  due  as  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
His  writ  was  sent  him,  but  accompanied  with  a  let- 
ter from  the  lord-keeper,  Coventry,  commanding 
him  m  the  king's  name  to  absent  himself  from  par- 
liament. This  letter  Bristol  conveyed  to  the  lords, 
and  asked  advice  how  to  proceed  in  so  delicate  a 
situation.  The  king's  prohibition  was  withdrawn, 
and  Bristol  took  his  seat.  Provoked  at  these  re- 
peated instances  of  vigour,  which  the  court  denomi- 
nated contumacy,  Charles  ordered  his  attorney-ge- 
neral to  enter  an  accusation  of  high-treason  against 
him,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  By  way 
of  recrimination,  Bristol  accused  Buckingham  of 
high-treason. 

In  reference  to  these  transactions,  Hallarn  says, 
"  These  assaults  on  the  pride  and  consequence  of 
an  aristocratic  assembly,  from  whom  alone  the  king 
could  expect  effectual  support,  display  his  unfitness 
not  only  for  the  govemmeut  of  England,  but  of  any 
other  nation.  Nor  was  his  conduct  towards  Bristol 
loss  oppressive  than  impolitic.  If  we  look  at  the 
harsh  and  indecent  employment  of  his  own  autho- 
rity and  even  testimony,  to  influence  a  criminal 
process  against  a  man  of  approved  and  untainted 
worth,  and  his  sanction  of  charges  which,  if  Bristol's 
defence  be  as  true,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  be,  lo>  must  have  known  to  have  been  unfounded; 
we  shall  hardly  concur  with  those  candid  persons 
who  believe  that  Charles  would  have  been  an  e\- 
cellenf  prince  in  a  more  absolute  monarchy.  No- 
thing in  truth  can  oe  more  preposterous  than  to 
maintain,  like  Clarendon  awl  Hume,  the  integrity 
and  innocence  of  Lord  Bristol,  together  with  the 
sincerity  and  humanity  of  Charles  the  First.  Such 
inconsistencies  betray  a  determination  id  the  histo- 
rian to  speak  of  men  according  to  his  preconceived 
all'i-i  tion  or  prejudice,  without  so  much  as  attempt- 
ing to  in  nut  He  these  sentiments  to  the  facts  which 
he  i  an  neither  deny  nor  excuse." 

Both  the  <  ail's  defence  of  himself  and  accusation 


of  the  duke  remain;  and,  together  with  some  origi 
nal  letters  still  extant,  contain  the  fullest  and  most 
authentic  account  of  all  the  negotiations  with  the 
house  of  Austria.  From  the  whole,  the  great  im- 
prudence of  the  duke  evidently  appears,  and  the 
sway  of  his  ungovernable  passions;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  collect  thence  any  action  which  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  could  be  deemed  a  crime  ;  much  less 
could  subject  him  to  the  penalty  of  treason. 

The  impeachment  of  the  commons  was  still  less 
dangerous  to  the  duke,  were  it  estimated  by  the 
standard  of  law  and  equity.  The  house,  after  hav- 
ing voted  upon  some  queries  of  Dr.  Turner's,  "  that 
common  fame  was  a  sufficient  ground  of  accusation 
by  the  commons,"  proceeded  to  frame  regular  ar- 
ticles against  Buckingham.  They  accused  him  of 
having  united  many  offices  in  his  person  ;  of  having 
bought  two  of  them;  of  neglecting  to  guard  the  seas, 
insomuch  that  many  merchant-ships  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  of  delivering  ships  to  the 
French  king  in  orderto  serve  against  the  hugonots; 
of  being  employed  in  the  sale  of  honours  and  offices ; 
of  accepting  extensive  grants  from  the  crown;  of 
procuring  many  titles  of  honour  for  his  kindred ; 
and  of  administering  physic  to  the  late  king  without 
acquainting  his  physicians.  All  these  articles  ap- 
pear, from  comparing  the  accusation  and  reply,  to 
be  either  frivolous,  or  false  or  both.  The  only 
charge  which  could  be  regarded  as  important  was, 
that  he  had  extorted  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
from  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  he  had  con- 
fiscated some  goods  belonging  to  French  merchants, 
on  pretence  of  their  being  the  property  of  Spanish. 
The  impeachment  never  came  to  a  full  determina- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  a  decisive 
opinion  with  regard  to  these  articles:  but  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  duke's  answer  in  these  par- 
ticulars, as  in  all  the  rest,  is  so  clear  and  satisfactory, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  our  assent  to  it.  His 
faults  and  blemishes  were  in  many  respects  very 
great;  but  rapacity  and  avarice  were  vices  with 
which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted.  Brodie  very 
ably  combats  these  sentiments  of  Hume,  and  proves 
that  if  the  accusations  brought  against  him  were  not 
all  within  the  law,  they  were  most  of  them  just. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  commons  never  adopted 
Bristol's  accusation,  or  impeached  the  duke  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  the  most  blamcablc 
circumstance  in  his  whole  life.  He  had  reason  to 
believe  the  Spaniards  sincere  in  their  professions; 
yet  in  order  to  gratify  his  private  passions,  he  had 
hurried  his  master  and  his  country  into  a  war  per- 
nicious to  the  interests  of  both.  But  so  riveted 
throughout  the  nation  were  the  prejudices  with  re- 
gard to  Spanish  deceit  and  falsehood,  that  very  few 
of  the  commons  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  convinced 
that  they  had  been  seduced  by  Buckingham's  nar- 
rative. A  certain  proof  that  a  discovery  of  tins  na- 
ture was  not,  as  is  imagined  by  several  historians, 
the  cause  of  so  sudden  and  surprising  a  variation  iu 
the  measures  of  the  parliament. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  warmly  engaged 
against  Buckingham,  the  king  seemed  desirous  of 
embracing  every  opportunity  by  which  he  could  ex- 
press a  contempt  and  disregard  for  them.  No  one 
was  at  that  time  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  great 
weight  which  the  commons  bore  in  the  balance  of 
the  constitution.  The  history  of  England  had  never 
hitherto  afforded  one  instance  where  any  greal  move- 
ment or  revolution  had  proceeded  from  the  lower 
house.  And  as  their  rank,  both  considered  in  a 
body  and  as  individuals,  was  but  the  second  iu  Uio    » 
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kingdom;  nothing  less  than  fatal  experience  could 
engage  the  English  princes  to  pay  a  due  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  that  formidable  assembly. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  dying  about  this  time,  Buckingham, 
though  lying  under  impeachment,  was  yet,  by  means 
of  court-interest,  chosen  in  his  place.  The  commons 
resented  and  loudly  complained  of  this  affront ;  and 
the  more  to  enrage  them,  the  king  himself  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  university,  extolling  the  duke,  and 
giving  them  thanks  for  his  election. 

The  lord-keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  expressly 
commanded  the  house  not  to  meddle  with  his  minis- 
ter and  servant,  Buckingham ;  and  ordered  them  to 
finish,  in  a  few  days,  the  bill  which  they  had  begun 
for  the  subsidies,  and  to  make  some  addition  to 
them;  otherwise  they  must  not  expect  to  sit  any- 
longer.  And  though  these  harsh  commands  were 
endeavoured  to  be  explained  and  mollified,  a  few 
days  after,  by  a  speech  of  Buckingham's,  they  tailed 
not  to  leave  a  disagreeable  impression  behind  them. 

Besides  a  more  despotic  style,  which  Charles  in 
general  affected  to  this  parliament  than  to  the  last, 
he  went  so  far  iu  a  message,  as  to  threaten  the  com- 
mons, that  if  they  did  not  furnish  him  with  supplies, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  try  new  counsels.  This  lan- 
guage was  sufficiently  clear  :  yet,  lest  any  ambiguity 
should  remain,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  vice-chamber- 
lain, took  care  to  explain  it.  "  I  pray  you  consider," 
said  he,  "  what  these  new  counsels  are  or  may  be. 
I  fear  to  declare  those  that  I  conceive.  In  all 
Christian  kingdoms,  you  know  that  parliaments 
were  iu  use  anciently,  by  which  those  kingdoms 
were  governed  in  a  most  flourishing  manner;  until 
the  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own  strength, 
and  seeing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  parliaments, 
a1  Length  they  by  little  and  little  begau  to  stand  on 
their  prerogatives,  and  at  last  overthrew  the  parlia- 
ments, throughout  Christendom,   except  here  only 

with  us. Let  us  be  careful  then  to  preserve  the 

king's  good  opinion  of  parliaments,  which  bringeth 
such  happiness  to  tins  nation,  and  makes  us  envied 

■  it  all  others,  while  there  is  this  sweetness  between 
his  majesty  and  the  commons ;  lest  we  Lose  the  re- 
pute of  a  free  people  by  our  turbulcncy  in  parlia- 
ment." These  insolent  suggestions  rather  gave 
warning  than  struck  tenor.  A  precarious  Liberty, 
tli>'  commons  thought,  which  was  to  be  preserved  bj 
unlimited  complaisance,  was  no  Liberty  at  all.  And 
it  was  necessary,  while  yet  in  then  power,  to  secure 
tie-  constitution  by  Buch  invincible  barriers,  thai  no 
king  "i  minister  should  ever,  for  the  future,  dare    to 

p.ak  such  a  language  to  any  parliament,  or  even 
entertain  such  a  project  against  them. 

Tun  members  of  the  house,  Sir  Dudlej  Digges 
and  Sir  John  Elliott,  who  had  been  employed  as 
dj  the  impeachment  against  the  duke, 
wero  thrown  into  prison.  The  commons  immedi- 
ately declared,  that  ihe\  would  proceed  no  further 
irponbu  mn  ,  till  they  had  satisfaction  in  their  pri- 
1 1.<    <       I  Iharlca  alleged,  as  the  rea  I  this  moa. 

.mi  seditious  expressions,  which,  he  said, 

had,  in  thoii  .n  .  11  .iii t  the  duke,  dro]  i 

thi   b  i bi  i        i  | nquiry  it  appeared  thai   no 

■  .ii  ii   i    pri     ion     had   b<  ■  ii  ii  od.     The  members 

111  the  king  n  api  d  tht  i  b<  ai  St 

from  this  attempt  than  to  <■  ■■<  p<  rate  tho  hou  a    till 
. ::  ,\   i,. .  prei  initani  j   and  indi 

Moved  by  this  <  the  fa  u  n  ol  i 

i. iu  ed  from  tin  ii  inai  tn  itj  and  i  [aimed  Liberty 
fbi  the  oar]  ol  Arundolj  who  had  been  lately  con- 
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fined  in  the  Tower.  After  many  fruitless  evasions, 
the  king,  though  somewhat  ungracefully,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  comply.  And  iu  this  incident  it  suffi- 
ciently appeared,  that  the  lords,  how  little  so  ever 
inclined  to  popular  courses,  were  not  wanting  in  a 
just  sense  of  their  own  dignity. 

The  dicontent  of  the  commons,  thus  wantonly 
irritated  by  the  court,  and  finding  no  gratification 
in  the  legal  Impeachment  of  Buckingham,  sought 
other  objects  on  which  it  might  exert  itself.  They 
again  claimed  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws 
against  catholics;  and  they  presented  to  the  king  a 
list  of  persons  intrusted  with  offices,  most  of  them 
insignificant,  who  were  either  convicted  or  suspected 
recusants.  In  this  particular,  they  had  reason  to 
blame  the  king's  conduct.  He  had  promised  to  the 
last  house  of  commons  a  redress  of  this  religious 
grievance  :  but  he  was  apt,  in  imitation  of  his  father, 
to  imagine  that  the  parliament,  when  they  failed  of 
supplying  his  necessities,  had,  on  their  part,  freed 
him  from  the  obligation  of  a  strict  performance,  A 
new  odium,  likewise,  by  these  representations,  was 
attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  Buckingham.  His 
mother,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  was  a 
professed  catholic;  his  wife  was  not  free  from  suspi- 
cion: and  the  indulgence  given  to  catholics  was  of 
course  supposed  to  proceed  entirely  from  his  credit 
and  authority.  So  violent  was  the  bigotrj  of  the 
tunes,  that  it  was  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  dis- 
qualifying any  one  from  holding  an  office,  that  his 
wife,  or  relations,  or  companions,  were  papists, 
though  he  himself  was  a  conformist. 

It  is  remarkaole,  that  persecution  was  lure  chiefly 
pushed  on  by  laymen  ;  and  that  the  church  was  willing 
to  have  granted  more  liberty  than  would  be  allowed 
by  the  commons.  The  reconciling  doctrines  like- 
wise of  Montague  failed  not  anew  to  meet  with  severe 
censures  from  that  zealous  assembly. 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons,  had  it 
prevailed,  would  have  proved  decisive.  The}  were 
preparing  a  remonstrance  against  the  Levying  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  without  consent  of  parliament 
This  article,  together  with  the  new  impositions  Laid 
on  merchandise  by  James,  constituted  near  half  of 
the  crown-revenues ;  and  by  depriving  the  king  of 
these  resources,  they  would  have  reduced  him  to  a 
total  subjection  and  dependence.  While  they  re- 
tained such  a  pledge,  besides  the  supply  alrea  U  pro- 
mised, they  were  sure  that  nothing  could  be  refused 

them.  They  also  intended  to  present  a  petition, 
which  would  then  have  been  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand, for  removing  the  duke  of  Buckingham  from 
In-  majesty's  person  and  councils. 

But  a  sudden  stop  was  put  to  all  these    intentions 

by  Charles,  who  was  determined  immediately  to 
diasolv*  the  parliament.  When  this  resolution  was 
known,  the  house  of  peers,  whose  compliant  behe 
viour  entitled  them  to  some  authority  with  him,  en- 
deavoured to  interpose;  and  they  petitioned  him, 
thai  he  would  allow  the  parliament  to  sd  some  time 
longer.     "Nol  a  momeut  longer,"  cried  the  king 

hastik  ;    and  he  sunn  alter    ended    the    scs.-imi    bj    a 

dissolution. 

As  this  measure  was  foreseen,  the  commons  took 
care  to  finish  and  disperse  their  remonstrance,  whii  h 

they  intended  as  a  justification  of  then  duct  to 

tho  people,  The  king,  likewi  o  on  his  part,  pub- 
lished a  di  deration,  in  which  he  gave  the  reasons 

■   m nt   with  tlo-  parliament,  and  of 

theii  sudden  dissolution,  boforo  the}   had   nine  t<> 

Lude  any  one  act     Tbi  te  papei  -  furnished  the 

parti  u    m  both  iid<    w  ith  ample  matli  i  of  apology 


,  „,  recrimination.  But  all  ^*  »£,*?$  I  rated  at  twenty  shi, 
•'  T/iat  the  commons,  though  they  hart  not  as  ye. 
violated  any  law,  yet,  by  then-  «nP»'?bkn™  "°d  '  " 
independence,  were  insensibly  changing,  pun. p 
^proving,  the  spirit  and  genius,  while  they  pre. 
Served  th!  forms  of  the  constitution:  and  thai  tb< 
king  was  acting  altogether  without  any  plan;  run 
'     a  road  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  to. 


This  is  the  first  appearance, 

fon   of  ship-money  ;  a  taxation  which 

u  P1,P       i up sol  1  V  Elizabeth,  hut  which  af- 

tel:X«reneaSsonyiestepsturtherhy  Charles, 

created  such  violent  discontents. 

rrnunded  on  all  sines  w.u.  .»=  ,  ol   Dtnev  i        invi(UouSj  even   m   times 

£5  dangerous  precipices,  and   concerting ;  no  pro-    JX*""^  and  compliant.    ^  the .most  abso 
per  measures,  either  tor  submitting  to  the  y    ^ 


some  moderation;  till  new. 


of  the  commons,  or  for  subduing  it. 

After  a  breach  with  the  parliament,  which  seemed 

so  difficult  to  repair,  the  only  '^^^f'Xt  I  some  moderation ;  bu  »™  - 

Charles  could  pursue,  was  immediately  to  conclude      on.  n  the  kmg     f  Denmark  ana 

a  peace  with  Spain,  and  to  render  himselt   as  ia,  a      uewa  Imperial   general;  in  which   the 

Possible,  independent  of  the  people,  who  discovered    Count  T       ,  M  1^^      M           nQW?  more 

so  little  inclination  to  support  him,  or  ra      .   wl        or  '„eCessary,  in  order  to  repair 

to  have  formed   a  determined  resolution  to  |  man  ev    , ^  ^   ^   alliance,    an 


C|.,.;ii    tn    nave    utimru    .'    ...  ^_.. 

abridge  his  authority.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy 
in  the  execution  than  this  measure  nor  more  agree- 
able to  his  own  and  to  national  interest.  But,  b 
sides  the  treaties  and  engagements  which  he  had 
entered  into  with  Holland  and  Denmark,  the  king 
ft0Ughts  were  at  this  time  averse -to  pacific connwl. 
There  are  two  circumstances  in  Charles's  cbaracte 
seemingly  incompatible,  which  attended  him  dur  n 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  and  were  in  part  th 


■Trelt'a  breach  in  the  alliance,  and  to  support  a 
,  , e  wh^as  so  nearly  allied  to  Charles  a,,  who 
had  been  en»a»ed  in  the  war  chiefly  by  the  intrigues, 
St^sTalid  promises  of  the  Eng Us h  „,..,:.,.■  . 
After  some  deliberation £n  act  of  ^3  ted 
importing,  that  as  the  uigeucy  01  au 
no  the  lay  of  parliament,  the  most  speedy,  equal, 
!°d  convenient  method  of  supply  was  y.^ 
loan  from  the  subject,  according  as  every  m. 


tne  3  =o7his  reign,  and  were  in  part  the     oan  from  tne    ^  -  — ^^a      That  precise 
can f  his  misfortunes:   he  was  very   steady  ad    asse  ^t  each  „,    1(   h        paid,  ha. 


even  obstinate  in  his  purpose;  and  he  i  as  as 1> 
governed,  by  reason  of  his  facility,  and  of  hi ;  de 
ference  to  men  much  inferior  to  himself  both 
morals  and  understanding.  His  great  ends  he  in- 
flexibly maintained  :  but  the  means  of  obtaining 
them  he  readily  received  from  his  ministers  and  fa- 
vourites, though  not  always  fortunate  in  his  choice 
The  new  cotneih,  which  Charles  had  mentioned 
to  the  parliament,  were  now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to 
u, ply  his  necessities.  Had  he  possessed  any  mili- 
faf  force,  on  which  he  could  rely,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  he  had  at  once  taken  oft  the  mask,  ana 
governed  without  any  regard  to  parliamentary! n- 
vile.es:  so  high  an  idea  had  he  received  of  kingly 
prerogative,  and   so  contemptible  a  notion   of  th 

l.    .      °    „   .1  1„.  n,,n,„K  ik      trniii     '.V  inn.    n 


assessed  in  tne  iuu^vj'  t^  *»"  /,    vo       ■  i    l    i 

tute  were  a  violation  of  liberty,  and  must,  hy  net  s 
sa  v  Consequence,  render  all  parliaments  superflu- 
ous^ th"s  was  the'proper  expedient  for  opening  the 
ev«  ot  he  whole  nation.  The  example  ot  Henry 
VIII  who  had  once,  in  his  arbitrary  reign  prac 
Srf la  like  method  of  levying  a  regular  suppl),  t 
generally  deemed  a  very  insuthc  en  i  t  '  >■ 
°  The  commissioners  appointed  to  levjthes    to. 

- ?  other  .r.iclns..fr;rt..^;..:;  ».*«  ^ 


pre  tive,  and   so  contemptible  a  notion   of  the    among  otb  to  ^       ,   hall       ke 

„,,;.  ,.f  ,l„,se  popular  assemblies,  from  which    he    joined,      11    J  .     ,      „,  ,.;    „,, 

n  .  .         ,        i  .    ...    .1 i,     i    1     nOflCTP.  Hi    I.     Ill*       "'-"'i3        '  _    .     '  *  .i.       ...U.,tl,.ii-     hi-     ii.is     hl'f   1 


ou.dit,  he  had  met  with  such  ill  usage.  But  h 
army  wis  new  levied,  ill  paid,  and  worse  disciplined  ; 
;,.,.  5uperioi  to  the  militia,  who  were  much  mon 
numerous,  ami  who  were  in  a  great  measure  and 
the  influence  of  the  country-gentlemen.  It  behoved 
him  therefore,  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  to  COVei 
,„s  enterprises  under  the  pretence  ol  ancient  pre- 
Kdents.  which,  considering  the  great  authority  com- 
monly enjoyed  by  his  predecessors,  could  not   he 

WTcogmmissfanw„  openly  granted,  to  compound 

w,th  the  .a lies,  a,„t  agree  for  dispensing  wth 

the  penal  laws  enacted  against  Hon..  Bj  tnis  ex- 
pedLt,  the  king  both  filled  his  coffers,  and  grati- 
U  his  inclination  of  giving  indulgence  to .these re- 
liKionists:    hut   h,    could    imt    have  empfoy.d   any 

bfancb  of  prerogative,  which  would  have in  i 

(il  ., ,able,  oi  would  have  appeared  more  excep- 
tionable, to  his  protestant  subjects. 

From  the  nobility  Led *d  assistance :  from  the 

ctvhc  required  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand 

SSb£     The  for r  contributed  slowly:  hut  th.' 

fattel  coverirfg  themselves  under  manj  pretences 
md  excuses  -  ive  him  ...  lasl  a  flal  refusal. 

'    [n  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  distril n,  by  order 

i i  ...    t le  to  all  the  maritime  towns ;  and 

each  of  them  was  required,  with  the  as  istance  ol 
,.  ..»  .  to  arm  so  manj    . 


lelavs  or  excuses,  and  persist  in  his  obstinacy,  that 
hl7^nehimnponPoath  whether  he 

dea^t  with  to  deny  .irrelus,  ,, ^™X'" 
excuse  for  not  kmung  r      »I1UIM  .         ■     . 

;,:,l«l.:-i rrrSUrna\:uechaeeeery 

purpose?     And  that  they  also  shall  charge ,  everj 

LTperson,  in  his  majesty's  m ^fjjj"^ 

„,,„.■    imt  to  disclose  to  any  one  what   In- 

SC" ^' So  violent  an  inquisitorial  power,  so.  mprac- 

Uablei ttemptat J,  *££*$&? 

indienation   and  even,  ...  s.uoe  d.-i...  "I  uauuu 

r;:; :::.:z^:\ ££.. i* 

S^a«o|^r^?r 

t;,::::i;::::d'::r:::ur.r;;,:;;'; %»*« 

,  ,  ..,.,, I  ,,  and  vi rln .ms  prelate,  was,  Dei  au        ' 

r,r;!;ii„e s |^.-™  «.«£»*• ,;;: 

,,,,.  exercise  of  his  office,  banished  from  l''m,"n. 

and  confined  to  one  of  *■    Abtati 

Principle,  ol  liberty,  and  hi.  opposition  to  Bucking. 

CrfiS ^always  rendered  him  verj   ung^ a.  al 

e,Zt      id   1   acquired  him  the  character  of  a 
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puritan.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  party  made 
the  privileges  of  the  nation  as  much  a  part  of  their 
religion,  as  the  chinch  party  did  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  ;  and  nothing  tended  further  to  recom- 
mend among  the  people,  who  always  take  opinions 
in  the  lump,  the  whole  system  and  all  the  principles 
of  the  former  sect.  The  king  soon  found,  by  fatal 
experience,  that  this  engine  of  religion,  which  with 
so  little  necessity  was  introduced  into  politics,  falling 
under  more  fortunate  management,  was  played  with 
the  most  terrible  success  against  him. 

While  the  king,  instigated  by  anger  and  neces- 
sity, thus  employed  the  whole  extent  of  his  preroga- 
tive, the  spirit  of  the  people  was  far  from  being  sub- 
dued. Throughout  England,  many  refused  these 
loans ;  some  were  even  active  in  encouraging  their 
neighbours  to  insist  upon  their  common  rights  and 
privileges.  By  warrant  of  the  council  these  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Most  of  them  with  patience 
submitted  to  confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to 
the  king,  who  commonly  released  them.  Five  gen- 
tlemen  alone,  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet, 
Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir  John  Heveningham,  and  Sir 
Edmond  Hampden,  had  spirit  enough,  at  their  own 
hazard  and  expense,  to  defend  the  public  liberties, 
and  to  demand  icleasement,  not  as  a  favour  from 
the  court,  but  as  their  due,  by  the  laws  of  their 
country.  No  particular  cause  was  assigned  of  their 
commitment.  The  special  command  alone  of  the 
king  and  council  was  pleaded ;  and  it  was  asserted, 
that,  by  law,  this  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
fusing bail  or  releasement  to  the  prisoners. 

This  question  was  brought  to  a  solemn  trial  before 
the  King's  bench  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  at- 
tentive to  the  issue  of  a  cause,  which  was  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  the  event  of  manv  battles. 

By  the  debates  on  this  subject  it  appeared,  be- 
yond controversy,  to  the  nation,  that  their  ancestors 
had  been  so  jealous  of  personal  liberty,  as  to  secure 
it  against  arbitrary  power  in  the  crown,  by  six  se- 
veral atatutes,  and  by  an  article  of  the  Great  Charter 
Itself,  the  most  sacred  foundation  of  the  laws  and 
constitution.  But  the  kings  of  England,  who  had 
nol  been  able  to  prevent  the  enacting  of  these  laws, 
bad  sufficient  authority,  when  the  tide  of  liberty 
was  spent,  to  obstruct  their  regular  execution  ;  anil 
I hcv  deemed  il  superfluous  to  attempt  the  formal 
repeal  of  statutes  which  they  found  so  many  expe- 
dients and  pretences  to  elude.  Turbulent  and  sedi- 
tion   times  frequently  occurred,  when  the  safety  of 

the  1 pie  absolutely  required  the  confinement  of 

factious  leaders  ;  and  by  the  genius  of  the  old  con- 
stitution, the  prince,  of  himself,  was  accustomed  to 
assume   every    branch   of  prerogative,   which   was 

found  necessary  for  the  preservetii f  public  pence, 

I  of  his  own  authority.      Expediency  al  other 

timei    would  cover  itself  under  the  appearanc 

and,  hi  proportion  as  precedents  multi- 
plied, the  will  .done  ni  the  sovereign  was  sufficient 
tn  supply  the  place  ol  expediency,  of  which  he  con 
sUtuted  himself  the  sole  judge.  In  an  age  and  i  .. 
lion  where  the  power  of  a  turbulent  nobility  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  king  bad  no  settled  military 
tores,  the  only   means  that  could  maintain  public 

r  •"  e  was  the  ezerti froch  prompt  and  din  re 

tionary  r-  b    i  rown     and  the  public  il  lell 

'■  i'1  bet  "o ii  I,  iblo  ol  the  neci v,  thai  thoii 

ancienl  laws  in  Favour  of  personal  liberty,  whili 
ofti  ii  n. -i.i.  .1  had  in  >.  i  been  challenged  oi  revived, 

''"""■  ,l"  ■  oi i  ,i  ai  three  centurii  i.     Though 

sets  had  fn  quently,  in  the  open  field, 
r«  i  led  lb  ,  i,..  pi  i  ,,,,  i, .id  been 


found  so  bold,  while  confined  and  at  mercy,  as  to 
set  himself  m  opposition  to  regal  power,  and  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  constitution  against  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  not  till  this  age,  when 
the  spirit  of  liberty  was  universally  diffused,  when 
the  principles  of  government  were  nearly  reduced  to 
a  system,  when  the  tempers  of  men,  more  civilized, 
seemed  less  to  require  those  violent  exertions  of 
prerogative,  that  these  five  gentlemen  above  men- 
tioned, by  a  noble  effort,  ventured,  in  this  national 
cause,  to  bring  the  question  to  a  final  determina- 
tion And  the  king  was  astonished  to  observe,  that 
a  power,  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  almost  with- 
out interruption,  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  directly 
opposite  to  the  clearest  laws,  and  supported  by  few 
undoubted  precedents  in  courts  of  judicature.  These 
had  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  refused  bail  upon 
commitments  by  special  command  of  the  king;  be- 
cause the  persuus  committed  had  seldom  or  uever 
dared  to  demand  it,  at  least  to  insist  on  their 
demand. 

Sir  Kandolf  Crew,  chief  justice,  had  been  dis- 
placed, as  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  court:  Sir 
Nicholas  Hvde,  esteemed  more  obsequious,  had  ob- 
tained that  high  office  :  yet  the  judges,  by  his  direc- 
tion, went  no  further  than  to  remand  the  gentlemen 
to  piisou,  and  refuse  the  bail  which  was  offered. 
Heathe,  the  attorney-general,  insisted,  that  the 
court,  in  imitation  of  the  judges  in  the  34th  of  Eli- 
zabeth, should  enter  a  general  judgment,  that  no 
bail  could  be  granted,  upon  a  commitment  by  the 
king  or  council.  But  the  judges  wisely  declined 
complying.  The  nation,  they  saw,  was  already  to 
the  last  degree  exasperated.  In  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  men's  minds,  universal  complaints  pre- 
vailed, as  if  the  kingdom  were  reduced  to  slavery. 
And  the  most  invidious  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
it  was  said,  that  of  imprisoning  the  subject,  is  here 
openly  and  solemnly,  and  in  numerous  instances, 
exercised  for  the  most  invidious  purpose;  in  order 
to  extort  loans,  or  rather  subsidies,  without  consent 
of  parliament. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  hardship  of  which  the 
nation  then  thought  they  had  reason  to  complain. 
The  arinv  which  bad  made  the  fruitless  expedition 
to  Cadiz,  was  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
and  money  was  levied  upon  the  counties  for  the 
payment  of  their  quarters. 

The  soldiers  were  billeted  upon  private  houses, 
contrary  to  custom,  which  required  that,  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  they  should  be  quartered  m  iuus  and 
public-houses. 

Those  who  had  refused  or  delayed  the  loan,  were 
sure  to  be  loaded  with  a  great  number  of  these  dan- 
gerous and  disorderly  guests. 

Many  too,  of  low  condition,  who  had  shown  a  re- 
fractory disposition,  were  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  enlisted  in  the  fleet  or  army.  Sir  Peter  Hay- 
man,  for  the  same  reason,  was  dispatched  on  an  er- 
rand to  the  Palatinate.  (ilanville,  an  eminent 
law  via,  had  been  obliged,  during  the  former  ml  rival 
..i  parliament,  i"  accept  "fan  office  in  the  navy, 

Tlie  soldiers,  ill  paid  ami  undisciplined,  committed 

many  crimes  and  outrages,  and  much  iiu  leased  the 

public  discontents.  To  prevenl  these  disorders, 
iii.nii.il  law.  so  requisite  i"  the  support  of  discipline, 
wa  .  .i.i  ..I  u| the  soldiers.  Bj  a  contradic- 
tion, which  is  natural  when  tin-  | pie  an-  exaspe 

rated,  the  outrages  ofthc  army  wore  complained  of; 
but  the  remedy  was  though!  still  more  intolerable. 
Though  the  expediency,  ii  we  arenot  cathertosay 
the  i" . .     ity,  ..i  martial  law,   had  formerly   hi  en 
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deemed,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  establishing 
it;  men,  now  become  more  jealous  of  liberty,  and 
more  refined  reasoners  in  questions  of  government, 
regarded  as  illegal  and  arbitrary,  every  exercise  of 
auchority  which  was  not  supported  by  express  statute 
or  uninterrupted  precedent. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  except  a  few 
courtiers  or  ecclesiastics,  all  men  were  displeased 
with  this  high  exertion  of  prerogative,  and  this  new 
Spirit  of  administration.  Though  ancient  precedents 
were  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  king's  measures ;  a 
considerable  difference,  upon  comparison,  was  ob- 
served between  the  cases.  Acts  of  power,  however 
*r regular,  might  casually,  and  at  intervals,  be  exer- 
cised by  a  prince,  for  the  sake  of  dispatch  or  expe- 
diency;  and  yet  liberty  still  subsist  in  some  toler- 
able degree  under  his  administration.  But  where 
all  these  were  reduced  into  a  system,  were  exerted 
without  interruption,  were  studiously  sought  for,  in 
Order  to  supply  the  place  of  laws,  and  subdue  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  nation,  it  was  necessary  to 
find  some  speedy  remedy,  or  finally  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  constitution. 
Nor  did  moderate  men  esteem  the  provocation  which 
the  Icing  had  received,  though  great,  sufficient  to 
warrant  all  these  violent  measures.  The  commons, 
as  yet,  had  nowise  invaded  his  authority:  they  bad 
only  exercised,  as  best  pleased  them,  their  own  pri- 
vileges. Was  he  justifiable,  because  from  one  house 
of  parliament  he  had  met  with  harsh  and  unkind 
treatment,  to  make  in  revenge  an  invasion  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  ;J 

But  great  was  at  this  time  the  surprise  of  all  men, 
when  Charles,  baffled  in  every  attempt  against  the 
Austrian  dominions,  embroiled  with  his  own  subjects, 
unsupphed  with  any  treasure  but  what  he  extorted 
by  the  most  invidious  and  most  dangerous  measures ; 
as  if  the  half  of  Europe,  now  his  enemy,  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  military  prowess;  wan- 
tonly attacked  France,  the  other  great  kingdom  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  engaged  at  once  in  war 
against  these  two  powers,  whose  interests  were 
hitherto  deemed  so  incompatible,  that  they  could 
never,  it  was  thought,  agree  either  in  the  same 
friendships  or  enmities.  All  authentic  memoirs, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  ascribe  to  Buckingham's 
counsels  this  war  with  France,  and  represent  him 
as  actuated  by  motives,  which  would  appear  incre- 
dible, were  we  not  acquainted  with  the  violence  and 
temerity  of  his  character. 

The  three  gnat  monarchies  of  Europe  were  at 
this  time  ruled  by  young  princes,  Philip,  Lewis, 
and  Charles,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age*  and 
who  had  in  a  great  degree  resigned  the  government 
of  themselves  and  of  their  kingdoms,  t<»  theii  crea- 
tures and  ministers,  Olivarez,  Kichelieu,  and  Buck- 
ingham. The  people,  whom  the  moderate  temper 
or  narrow  genius  of  their  princes  would  have  allowed 
to  remain  for  ever  in  tranquillity,  were  strongly  agi- 
tated by  the  emulation  and  jealousy  of  the  ministers. 
Above  all,  the  towering  spirit  of  Kichelieu,  inca- 
pable of  rest,  promised  ,m  active  age,  and  .-in 
ilie.it ii .us  of  gi'-at  revolutions  throughout  all  Kurope. 
This  man  had  no  sooner,  by  suppleness  and  in- 
trigue, gotten  possession  of  the  reins  of  government, 
than  he  formed  at  once  three  mighty  projects;  to 
subdue  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  great,  to  reduce 
the  rebellious  hugonots,  and  to  curb  the  encroaching 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Undaunted  and  im- 
placable, prurient  ami  active,  he  braved  all  the  op- 
position of  the  French  princes  and  nobles  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  vengeance;  he  discovered  am] 


dissipated  all  their  secret  cabals  and  conspiracies. 
His  sovereign  himself  he  held  in  subjection,  while 
he  exalted  the  throne.  The  people,  while  they  lost 
their  liberties,  acquired,  by  means  of  his  administra- 
tion, learning,  order,  discipline,  and  renown.  That 
confused  and  inaccurate  genius  of  government,  of 
which  France  partook  in  common  with  other  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  he  changed  into  a  simple  monarchy ; 
at  the  very  time  when  the  incapacity  of  Buckingham 
encouraged  the  free  spirit  of  the  commons  to  esta- 
blish in  England  a  regular  system  of  liberty. 

However  unequal  the  comparison  between  these 
ministers,  Buckingham  had  entertained  a  mighty 
jealousy  against  Kichelieu;  a  jealousy  not  founded 
on  rivalship  cf  power  and  politics,  but  of  love  and 
gallantry  ;  where  the  duke  was  as  much  superior 
to  the  cardinal,  as  he  was  inferior  in  every  other 
particular. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  married  by  proxy  the 
Princess  Henrietta,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had 
been  sent  to  France,  in  order  to  grace  the  nuptials, 
and  conduct  the  new  queen  into  England.  The 
eyes  of  the  French  court  were  directed  by  curiosity 
towards  that  man,  who  had  enjoyed  the  unlimited 
favour  of  two  successive  monarchs,  and  who,  from  a 
private  station,  had  mounted  in  the  earliest  youth 
to  the  absolute  government  of  three  kingdoms.  The 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  gracefulness  of  his  air,  the 
splendour  of  his  equipage,  his  fine  taste  in  dress, 
festivals,  and  carousals,  corresponded  to  the  prepos- 
sessions entertained  in  his  favour:  the  affability  of 
his  behaviour,  the  gaiety  of  his  manners,  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  expense,  increased  still  further  the 
general  admiration  which  was  paid  him.  All  busi- 
ness being  already  concerted,  the  time  was  entirely 
spent  in  mirth  and  entertainments;  and  during 
those  splendid  scenes  among  that  gay  people,  the 
duke  found  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  was  per- 
fectly qualified  to  excel.  But  his  great  success  at 
Paris  proved  as  fatal  as  his  former  failure  at  Madrid. 
Encouraged  by  the  smiles  of  the  court,  he  dared  to 
carry  his  ambitious  addresses  to  the  queen  herself: 
and  he  failed  not  to  make  impression  on  a  woman 
whose  reputation  was  not  unsullied.  That  attach- 
ment, at  least  of  the  mind,  which  appears  so  deli- 
cious, and  is  so  dangerous,  seems  to  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  princess ;  and  the  duke  presumed 
so  far  on  her  good  graces,  that,  after  his  departure, 
he  secretly  returned  upon  some  pretence,  and,  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  queen,  was  dismissed  with  a  re- 
proof which  savoured  more  of  kindness  than  of 
anger. 

Information  of  this  correspondence  was  soon  car- 
ried to  Richelieu.  The  vigilance  of  that  minister 
was  here  further  roused  by  jealousy.  He  too,  cither 
from  vanity  or  politics,  had  ventured  to  pay  his  ad 
Ircsscs  to  the  queen.  But  a  priest,  past  middle  age, 
of  a  severe  character,  and  occupied  in  the  most  ex 
tensive  plans  of  ambition  or  vengeance,  was  but  an 
unequal  match  in  that  contest,  for  a  young  courtier, 
entirely  disposed  to  gaiety  ami  gallantry.  The  car- 
lull's  disappointment  strongly  inclined  him  to 
counterwork  the. .morons  projectoofhis  rival.  When 
the  duke  was  making  preparations  lor  a  new  embassy 
to  Pans,  a  message  was  sent  him  from  Lewis,  that 
if  he  did  not  deaisl  he  would  be  assassinated.     In  a 

tomantic  passion,  hi-  swore,  "  That  he  would  see 
the  queen,    in    spite  of   all    the   power  of   France;" 

ami,  from  then  he  is  supposed  to  have  determined  to 
i  11    mm   England  in  a  wit  with  that  kingdom. 

[leftist  took  advantage  oi  some  quarrels  excited 
h)  the  queen  of  England's  attendant  ,  and  be  per- 
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suaded  Charles  to  dismiss  at  once  all  her  French    bringing  no  praise  with  him,  but  the  vulgar  one  ol 


servants,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  man- 
treaty.  He  encouraged  the  English  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  to  seize  vessels  belonging  to  French 
merchants;  and  these  he  forthwith  condemned  as 
prizes,  by  a  sentence  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  But 
finding  that  all  these  injuries  produced  only  remon- 
strances and  embassies,  or  at  most  reprisals,  on  the 
part  of  France,  he  resolved  to  second  the  intrigues 
of  the  duke  * »f  Soubieze,  and  to  undertake  at  once  a 
military  expedition  against  that  kingdom. 

Soubieze,  who,  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  Ko- 
han,  was  the  leader  of  the  hugonot  faction,  was  at 
that  time  in  London,  and  strongly  solicited  Charles 
to  embrace  the  protection  of  these  distressed  reli- 
gionists. He  represented,  that  alter  the  inhabitants 
of  Rochelle  had  been  repressed  by  the  combined 
squadrons  of  England  and  Holland,  after  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  French  king  uuder  Charles's 
mediation,  the  ambitious  cardinal  was  still  medita- 
ting the  destruction  of  the  hugonots ;  that  prepara- 
tions were  sileutlv  making  in  every  province  of 
France  for  the  suppression  of  their  religion;  that 
forts  were  erected  in  order  to  bridle  Rochelle,  the 
most  considerable  bul 


courage  and  personal  bravery. 

The  duke  of  Rohan,  who  had  armed  the  protestants, 
as  soon  as  Buckingham  appeared  upon  the  coast,  disco- 
vered the  dangerous  spirit  of  the  sect,  without  being 
able  to  do  any  mischief:  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle, 
who  had  at  last  beeu  induced  to  join  the  English, 
hastened  the  vengeance  of  their  master,  exhausted 
their  provisions  in  supplying  their  allies,  and  were 
threatened  with  an  immediate  siege.  Such  were  the 
fruits  of  Buckingham's  expedition  against  France. 


CHAP.  VII. 


the  reformed  in  France  cast  their  eyes  on  Charles 
as  the  bead  of  their  faith,  and  considered  him  as  a 
prince  engaged  by  interest,  as  well  as  inclination, 
to  support  them;  that,  so  long  as  their  party  sub- 
sisted, Charles  might  rely  on  their  attachment  as 
much  as  on  that  of  his  own  subjects;  but  if  their 
liberties  were  once  ravished  from  them,  the  power 
of  France,  freed  from  this  impediment,  would  soon 
become  formidable  to  England,  and  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring  nal  ii  ins. 

Though  Charles  probably  bore  but  small  favour 
to  the  hugonots,  who  so  much  resembled  the  puri- 
tans in  discipline  and  worship,  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics, he  yet  allowed  himself  to  be  gained  by  these 
arguments,  enforced  by  the  solicitations  of  Bucking- 
ham. A  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  and  an  army  of 
Beven  thousand  men,  wire  fitted  out  I'm-  tin-  invasion 
■  if  France,  and  both  of  them  intrusted  to  the  com- 
mand hi'  tie-  duke,  who  was  altogether  unacquainted 
both  with  land  anil  sea-service.  The  licet  appi  ared 
before  Rochelle;  but  so  ill-concerted  were  Bucking- 
barn's  me. .sines,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thai   city 

shut  their  Rates,  and  refused  lo  admit  allies,  of  \. 

coming  they  werenol  pre* 5I3  informed.     All  his 

military  operations  showed  equal  incapai  itj  and  in 

pi  1  i I "  I  ad  "i  attacking  Olerou,  a  fertile 

island,  and  defenceless,   In-  bent  Ins  course  to  the 

Isie  of  Khe,  which  was  well  garrisoned  and  fortified  ; 
having  landed  Ins    men,   though  with    some  hiss,    he 

followed  nut  1  he  blow,  but  allowed  Toiras,  the  French 
governor,  five  days'  respite;  during  whichSt  Martin 
was  victualled  and  provided  I'm'  a  Biege.  He  left 
behind  Ii  in  1I1.-  mi, .ill  fori  "I  I'ne,  which  could  at 
made  no  manner  of  resistance  though 
olved  i"    tarve  St.  Martin,  lo  guarded  the   bi  a 

negligently,  and  allowed  provis s  and  ammunition 

o-i"  thrown  into  it:  despairing  to  reduce  it  by  fa- 
mine, In-  attacked  it  without  having  made  any  breach, 
I  H .'.  away  tin-  lives  of  the  ^..Mnrs  :  hav- 
ing (bund  thai  a  French  army  had  stolen  over  in 

small    divisions,    and    had    lauded    al    I'll.-,    Ilie    fort 

which  he  b  in  to  think 

1  io  unskilfully,  thai  it  was 

total   1 he  i'.. .    thi    1 1  1  of  th< 

army  thai  bi   n  tut  m  d  in  England, 

-        

b  as  0  .mil ;  ,ni.l 


Third  Parliament — Petition  of  Right — Prorogation — 
Death  of  Buckingham— New  Session  of  Parlii 
—  Tonnage   and    Poundage — At 
lution  of  the  Parliament. 

Theke  was  reason  to  apprenend 
or  insurrection  from  the  discontents  \ 
among  the  people  in  England.    The 
believed  were  ravished  from  them  ;  illegal  taxes  ex- 
k  of  the  protestants;  that  I  tolled;  their  commerce,  which  had  met  with  a  so- 


11— Disso- 

some  disorde- 
vhi.  !i  prevailed 
■  liberties  they 


vere  check  from  the  Spanish,  was  totally  annihilated 
by  the  French  war;  those  military  honours  trans- 
mitted to  them  from  their  ancestors,  had  received  a 
grievous  stain,  by  two  unsuccessful  and  ill-conducted 
expeditions;  scarce  an  illustrious  familj  but  mourned, 
from  the  last  of  them,  the  loss  of  a  son  or  brother; 
greater  calamities  were  dreaded  from  the  war  with 
these  powerful  monarchies,  concurring  with  the  in- 
ternal disorders  under  which  the  nation  laboured. 
And  these  ills  were  ascribed,  not  to  the  refractory  dis- 
position of  the  two  former  parliaments,  towhii  h  the; 
were  partly  owing;  but  solely  to  .Charles's  obstinacy, 
in  adhering  t.i  the  counsels  of  Buckingham  ;  a  man 
nowise  entitled,  by  his  birth,  age,  services,  or  merit, 
in  that  unlimited  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

In  this  situation,  it  may  be  imagined,  the  king 
and  the  duke  dreaded  above  all  things  the  assem- 
bling of  a  parliament  :  but  so  little  foresight  had 
thej  possessed  in  their  enterprising  schemes,  thai 
they  found  themselves  under  an  absolute  necessity 
of  embracing  that  expedient.  The  monej  1.  vied, 
01  rathe)  e'xtortcd,  under  colour  of  prerogative,  had 
come  in  very  slowly,  and  had  left  such  discouti  Ql  in 
the  nation,  that  it  appeared  dangerous  to  renew  the 
experiment.  The  absolute  necessity  of  supply,  it 
was  hoped,  would  engage  the  commons  to  forgel  ah 
past  injuries  ;  and,  ha\  ing  experienced  the  ill  effects 
of  former  obstinacy,  they  would  probably  assemble 
with  a  resolution  a(  making  some  reasonable  com- 
pliances. The  more  lo  soften  them,  d  «.i*  concerted, 
bj  Si  1  Robert  Cotton's  advice,  1h.1t  Buckingham 
should  be  the  first  person  that  proposed  in  council 
the  lading  of  a  new  parliament.  Having  laid  in 
this  stock  of  merit,  ho  expected  that  all  bis  format 
misdemeanors  would  be  overlooked  ami  forgiven; 
and  that,  instead  of  a  tyrant  ami  oppressor,  he 
should  if  regarded  aa  the  first  patriot  in  the  aation, 

The  views  of  the  popular  leaders  were  iim.il  mora 
judicious  and  profound.  Winn  the  commons  as- 
sembli  .1.  they  appeared  to  he  men  of  the  same  indo- 

I hmi  spirit  with  their  predecessors,  and  possessed 

of  such  loli.-,  thai  thoii  proportj  was  computed  to 
surpass  three  times  thai  of  the  bouse  of  peers;  they 

were  deputed  bj   1 gh~  ami  counties,  inflamed 

ill  ol  thorn  I.-.  iim  !  ito  viol  il    <       r  liberty  j   man] 

ni    iin-    members   the Ives   had   been   cast   into 

prison,  ..ml  bad  1  ill'  n  d   bj   the  measures  "i  Iht 
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court;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
which  might  prompt  them  to  embrace  violent  reso- 
lutions, they  entered  upon  business  with  perfect 
temper  and  decorum.  They  considered,  that  the 
king,  disgusted  at  these  popular  assemblies,  and  but 
little  predisposed  in  to  favour  their  privileges, 
wanted  but  a  fair  pretence  for  breaking  with  them, 
and  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  offered  by  any- 
incident,  or  any  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  mem- 
bers.  He  fairly  told  them  in  his  first  speech  that, 
"  if  they  should  not  do  their  duties,  in  contributing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  he  must,  in  discharge 
of  his  conscience,  use  those  other  means  which  God 
had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  save  that  which 
the  follies  of  some  particular  men  may  otherwise 
put  in  danger.  Take  not  this  for  a  threatening," 
added  the  king,  "  for  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but 
my  equals  ;  but  as  an  admonition  from  him  who,  by 
nature  and  duty,  has  most  care  of  your  preservation 
and  prosperity."  The  lord-keeper,  by  the  king's 
direction,  subjoined,  "This  way  of  parliamentary 
supplies,  as  his  majesty  told  you,  he  hath  chosen, 
not  as  the  only  way,  but  as  the  fittest ;  not  because 
he  is  destitute  of  others,  but  because  it  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  his  own  most  gra- 
cious disposition,  and  to  the  desire  and  weal  of 
his  people.  If  this  be  deferred,  necessity  and  the 
sword  of  the  enemy  make  way  for  the  others.  Re- 
member his  majesty's  admonition ;  I  say  remember 
it."  From  these  avowed  maxims,  the  commons 
foresaw  that,  if  the  least  handle  were  afforded,  the 
king  would  immediately  dissolve  them,  and  would 
thenceforward  deem  himself  justified  for  violating, 
in  a  manner  still  more  open,  all  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  constitution.  No  remedy  could  then  be  looked 
for,  but  from  insurrections  and  civil  war,  of  which 
the  issue  would  be  extremely  uncertain,  and  which 
must,  in  all  events,  prove  calamitous  to  the  nation. 
To  correct  the  late  disorders  in  the  administration 
required  some  new  laws,  which  would,  no  doubt, 
appear  harsh  to  a  prince  so  enamoured  of  his  pre- 
rogative ;  and  it  was  requisite  to  temper,  by  the  de- 
cency and  moderation  of  their  debates,  the  rigour 
which  must  uecessarily  attend  their  determinations. 
Nothing  can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  capacity 
of  those  men  who  now  guided  the  commons,  and  of 
the  great  authoiity  which  they  had  acquired,  than 
Hie  forming  and  executing  of  so  judicious  and  so 
difficult  a  plan  of  operations. 

The  decency,  however,  which  the  popular  leaders 
had  prescribed  to  themselves,  and  recommended  to 
others,  hindered  them  not  from  making  the  loudest 
and  most  vigorous  complaints  against  the  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  had  lately  laboured.  Sir 
Francis  Seymour  said,  "  This  is  the  great  council 
of  the  kingdom,  and  here  with  certainty,  if  not  here 
only,  his  majesty  may  see,  as  in  a  true  glass,  the 
State  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  called  hither  by  his 
writs,  in  order  to  give  him  faithful  counsel;  such  as 

may  stand  with  Ins   ] air:  and  this   we  must  do 

without  flattery.  We  are  also  sent  hither  by  the 
people,  iu  order  to  deliver  their  just  grievances: 
ami  this  we  must  do  without  fear.  Let  us  not  act 
like  Cambyses's  judges,  who,  when  their  approba- 
tion was  demanded  by  the  prince  to  some  illegal 
measure,  s.u.l,  tli.il,  "Though  there  was  a  written 
law,  the  Persian  kings  might  follow  their  own  will 
and  pleasure.'  This  was  base  flattery,  litter  for  our 
reproof  than  our  imitation;  and  as  fear,  bo  flattery 
taketh  away  the  judgment.  For  my  part,  I  shall 
shun  both  |  and  speak  my  mind  with  as  much  duty  as 
aulmar.  to  his  majesl »,  w  about  neglecting  the  public. 
Vol     II 


"  But  how  can  we  express  our  affections,  while 
we  retain  our  fears ;  or  speak  of  giving,  till  we  know 
whether  we  have  any  thing  to  give?  For  if  his 
majesty  may  be  persuaded  to  take  what  he  will, 
what  need  we  give  ? 

"  That  this  hath  been  done,  appeareth  by  the  bil- 
letting  of  soldiers,  a  thing  nowise  advantageous  to 
the  king's  service,  and  a  burden  to  the  common- 
wealth :  by  the  imprisonment  of  gentlemen  for  re- 
fusing the  loan,  who,  if  they  had  done  the  contrary 
for  fear,  had  been  as  blameable  as  the  projectors  of 
that  oppressive  measure.  To  countenance  these 
proceedings,  hath  it  not  been  preached  in  the  pulpit, 
or  rather  prated,  that  '  All  we  have  is  the  king's  by 
divine  right?'  But  when  preachers  forsake  their 
own  calling,  and  turn  ignorant  statesmen ;  we  see 
how  willing  they  are  to  exchange  a  good  conscience 
for  a  bishopric. 

"  He,  I  must  confess,  is  no  good  subject,  who 
would  not,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  lay  down  his 
life,  when  that  sacrifice  may  promote  the  interests 
of  his  sovereign,  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  he  is  not  a  good  subject,  he  is  a  slave,  who  will 
allow  his  goods  to  be  taken  from  him  against  his 
will,  and  his  liberty  against  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. By  opposing  these  practices,  we  shall  but 
tread  in  the  steps  of  our  forefathers,  who  still  pre- 
ferred the  public  before  their  private  interest,  nay, 
before  their  very  lives.  It  will  in  us  be  a  wrong 
done  to  ourselves,  to  our  posterities,  to  our  con- 
sciences, if  we  forego  this  claim  and  pretension." 

"  I  read  of  a  custom,"  said  Sir  Robert  Philips, 
"  among  the  old  Romans,  that,  once  every  year,  they 
held  a  solemn  festival  in  which  their  slaves  had  li- 
berty, without  exception,  to  speak  what  they  pleased, 
in  order  to  ease  their  afflicted  minds;  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  festival,  the  slaves  severally  re- 
turned to  their  former  servitudes. 

"  This  institution  may,  with  some  distinction,  well 
set  forth  our  present  state  and  conditiou.  After  the 
revolution  of  some  time  and  the  grievous  sufferance 
of  many  violent  oppressions,  we  have  now,  at  last, 
as  those  slaves,  obtained,  for  a  day,  some  liberty  of 
speech  :  but  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  hereafter  slaves  ; 
for  we  are  born  free.  Yet,  what  new  illegal  burdens 
our  estates  and  persons  have  groaned  under,  my 
heart  yearns  to  think  of,  my  tongue  falters  to 
utter. 

"The  grievances,  by  which  we  are  oppressed,  I 
draw  under  two  heads;  acts  of  power  against  law, 
and  the  judgments  of  lawyers  against  our  liberty." 

Having  mentioned  three  illegal  judgments  passed 
within  his  memory ;  that  by  which  the  Scots,  bom 
after  James's  accession,  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  English  subjects;  that  by  which  the 
new  impositions  had  been  warranted ;  ami  the  late 
one,  by  which  arbitrary  imprisonments  were  autho- 
rized ;  he  thus  proceeded  : — 

"  I  cau  live,  though  another,  who  has  no  right, 
be  put  to  live  along  with  me  ;  nay,  I  can  live,  though 
burdened  with  impositions,  beyond  what  at  present 
1  labour  under:  but  to  have  my  liberty,  which  is 
the  soul  of  my  life,  ravished  from  me;  to  have  my 
person  pent  up  in  a  jail,  without  relief  by  law,   and 

to  be  so  adjudged, (),  improvident  ancestors  I  < », 

unwise  forefathers  '  to  I"-  so  curious  in  providing  for 
the  quiet  possession  of  our  lands,  and  l  be  liberties  of 

parliament;  and al  the  same  time,  t"  neglect  ear 
persona]  liberty,  and  lei  us  he  m  prison,  ami  that 

during  pleasure,  without  redre  B  in   Mne     \  !    If  this 

he  law,  why  do  we  talk  ..i  liberties  I     Wby   trouble 

ourselves  with  dit-puUs  al.out   a   CQAblilUliuU,   hull 
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chises,  property  of  goous,  and  the  like  ?  What  may 
any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of  his 
person  ? 

"  I  am  weary  of  treading  these  ways  ;  and  there- 
fore conclude  to  have  a  select  committee,  in  order 
to  frame  a  petition  to  his  majesty  for  redress  of 
these  grievances.  And  this  petition  being  read,  ex- 
amined, and  approved,  may  be  delivered  to  the  king ; 
of  whose  gracious  answer  we  have  no  cause  to  doubt, 
our  desires  being  so  reasonable,  our  intentions  so 
loyal,  and  the  manner  so  dutiful.  Neither  need  we 
fear,  that  this  is  the  critical  parliament,  as  has  been 
insinuated;  or  that  this  is  the  way  to  distraction: 
but  assure  ourselves  of  a  happy  issue.  Then  shall 
the  king,  as  he  calls  us  his  great  council,  find  us  his 
true  council,  and  own  us  his  good  council." 

The  same  topics  were  enforced  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth.  After  mentioning  projectors  and  ill 
ministers  of  state,  "  These,"  said  he,  "  have  intro- 
duced a  privy-council,  ravishing,  at  once,  the  spheres 
of  all  ancient  government ;  destroying  all  liberty  ; 
imprisoning  us  without  bail  or  bond.     They  have 

taken  from  us What  shall  I  say?    Indeed,  what 

have  they  left  us  ?  By  tearing  up  the  roots  of  all 
property,  they  have  taken  from  us  every  means  of 
supplying  the  king,  and  of  ingratiating  ourselves 
by  voluntary  proofs  of  our  duty  and  attachment  to- 
wards him. 

u  To  the  making  whole  all  these  breaches,  I  shall 
apply  myself;  and,  to  all  these  diseases,  shall  pro- 
pound a  remedy.  By  oue  and  the  same  thing,  have 
the  king  and  the  people  been  hurt,  and  by  the  same 
must  they  be  cured.  We  must  vindicate  :  What  ? 
New  things?  No:  Our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  li- 
berties; by  reinforcing  the  laws  enacted  by  our  an- 
cestors; by  setting  such  a  stamp  upon  them,  that 
no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  henceforth  to  invade 
them.  And  shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a 
parliament?  No:  Our  desires  are  modest  and  just. 
1  speak  both  fur  the  interest  of  king  and  people. 
If  we  enjoy  not  these  rights,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  relieve  him.  Let  us  never,  therefore]  doubt 
of  a  favourable  reception  from  his  goodness." 

These  sentiments  were  unanimously  embraced  by 
the  whole  house.  Even  the  court  party  pretended 
not  to  plead,  in  defence  of  the  late  incisures,  any- 
thing but  the  necessity  to  which  the  king  had  been 
reduced,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  two  former  parlia- 
ments. A  vote,  therefore,  was  passed  without  oppo- 
sition against  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  forced 
loans.  And  the  spirit  of  liberty  having  obtained 
some  contentment  by  this  exertion,  the  reiterated 
messages  of  the  king,  who  pressed  for  supply,  were 
attended  to  Willi  more  temper.      Five  subsidies  were 

voted  him;  with  which,  though  much  inferior  to  his 
wants,  he  declared  himself  well  satisfied  j  and  tears 

are  said  to  have  started  in  Ins  eye,  when  be  was 
informed  of  this  i cession.  The  duke's  approba- 
tion too  was  on m '.1  by  Secretarj  Coke;  but  the 

COOJUOi  tion  ->i  a  subject  with  the  sovereign  was  ill 
received  \>\  the  house,  Though  disgusted  with  the 
king,  the  jealousy  which  thej  fell  foi  hishonoui  was 

db< ■  ible  than  thai  which  his  unbound*  d  coufi 

dance  in  the  duke  would  allow  even  himself  to 
enter  tain, 

Tha  supply,  tl go  voted,  was  Dot  as  yet,  passed 

Iota  ■'  Ian     and  the  nons  resolved  to  employ 

tin-  interval,  in  providing  some  barriers  to  ineii 
nghts  ami  hi. .'in.  .  o  i  lu  I)  violated.  The)  Icm  n 
thai  ilo  n  own  rots  declaring  the  illegality!  of  the 
former  moasur  i ,  bad  aot,  I  itself,  uffli  ionl  autho 
in)  to  h'  uurt   <■■'    i  on  titution  agaim  t  future  mva 


sion.  Some  act  to  that  purpose  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  legislature;  and  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  the  model  of  so  im- 
portant a  law.  By  collecting  into  one  effort  all  the 
dangerous  and  oppressive  claims  of  his  prerogative, 
Charles  had  exposed  them  to  the  hazard  of  one 
assault ;  and  had  further,  by  presenting  a  nearer 
view  of  the  consequences  attending  them,  roused  the 
independent  genius  of  the  commons.  Forced  loans, 
benevolences,  taxes  without  consent  of  parliament, 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  the  billeting  of  soldiers, 
martial  law  ;  these  were  the  grievances  complained 
of,  and  against  these  an  eternal  remedy  was  to  be 
provided.  The  commons  pretended  not,  as  they 
affirmed,  to  any  unusual  powers  or  privileges  :  they 
aimed  only  at  securing  those  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted them  from  their  ancestors:  and  their  law 
they  resolved  to  call  a  Petition  of  Right ;  as  im- 
plying that  it  contained  a  corroboration  or  explana- 
tion of  the  ancient  constitution,  not  any  infringe- 
ment of  royal  prerogative,  or  acquisition  of  new 
liberties. 

While  the  committee  was  employed  in  framing 
the  Petition  of  Right,  the  favourers  of  each  party, 
both  in  parliament  and  throughout  the  nation,  were 
engaged  in  disputes  about  this  bill,  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  was  to  form  a  memorable  era  in  the  Eng- 
lish government. 

That  the  statutes,  said  the  partisans  of  the  com- 
mons, which  secure  English  liberty,  are  not  become 
obsolete,  appears  hence,  that  the  English  have  ever 
been  free,  and  have  ever  been  governed  by  law  and 
a  limited  constitution.  Privileges  in  particular, 
which  are  founded  on  the  Great  Charter,  must  al- 
ways remain  in  force,  because  derived  from  a  source 
of  never-failing  authority  ;  regarded  in  all  ages,  as 
the  most  sacred  contract  between  king  and  people. 
Such  attention  was  paid  to  this  charter  by  our  ge- 
nerous ancestors,  that  they  got  the  confirmation  ot 
it  reiterated  thirty  several  tunes;  and  even  secured 
it  by  a  rule,  which,  though  vulgarly  received  seems 
in  the  execution  impracticable.  They  have  esta- 
blished it  as  a  maxim,  "  That  even  a  statute,  which 
should  be  enacted  in  contradiction  to  any  article  ot 
that  charter,  cannot  have  force  or  validity. "  But 
With  regard  to  that  important  article  which  secures 
personal  liberty;  so  far  from  attempting,  at  any 
time,  any  legal  infringement  of  it,  they  have  corro- 
borated it  by  six  statutes,  and  put  it  out  of  all  doubt 
and  controversy.  If  in  practice  it  has  often  been 
violated,  abuses  can  never  come  in  the  place  of 
rules ;  nor  can  any  rights  or  legal  pofl  its  be  derived 
Eton)  injury  and  injustice.  But  the  title  of  the  sub- 
ject to  personal  liberty  not  only  is  founded  on  an- 
cient, and  therefore  the  nunc  sacred  laws:  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  analogy  of  the  government  and 
constitution.  A  free  monarchy  in  which  every  iu- 
dividual  is  a  slave,  is  a  glaring  contradiction  ,  and 
it  is  requisite,  where  the  Laws  assign  privileges  to 
the  different  orders  of  the  state,  thai  n  likewise  se- 
cures the  independence  of  the  members.  If  any 
difference  could  lie  made  in  this  particular,  it  were 
bettei  to  abandon  even  Life  or  property  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  prince ;  nor  would  such  immediate 
danger  ensue,  from  thai  concession,  to  the  laws  and 
in  the  privileges  of  the  people.  To  bereave  of  his 
life  a  man  Dot  condemned  by  any  legal  trial,  is  so 
an  exert  ise  oi  I  %  ranny,  that  it  must  at 
once  shook  the  natural  humanity  of  princes,  and 
convey  an  alarm  throughout  the  whole  common- 
wealth. To  confi  ■'  ate  ■»  man's  fortune,  besides  its 
being  a  most  atrot  ious  act  of  violence,  exposes  thy 
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monarch  so  much  to  the  imputation  of  avarice  and 
rapacity,  that  it  will  seldom  be  attempted  in  any 
civilized  government.  But  confinement,  though  a 
less  striking,  is  no  less  severe  a  punishment;  nor  is 
there  any  spirit,  so  erect  and  independent,  as  not 
to  be  broken  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  silent 
and  inglorious  sufferings  of  a  gaol.  The  power  of 
imprisonment,  therefore,  being  the  most  natural  and 
potent  engine  of  arbitrary  government,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  remove  it  from  a  government 
which  is  free  and  legal. 

The  partisans  of  the  court  reasoned  after  a  diffe- 
rent manner.  The  true  rule  of  government,  said 
they,  during  any  period,  is  that  to  which  the  people, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  accustomed,  and 
to  which  they  uaturally  pay  a  prompt  obedience. 
A  practice  which  has  ever  struck  their  senses,  and  of 
which  they  have  seen  and  heard  innumerable  prece- 
dents, has  an  authority  with  them  much  superior  to  that 
which  attends  maxims  derived  from  antiquated  sta- 
tutes and  mouldy  records.  In  vain  do  the  lawyers 
establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  a  statute  can  never 
be  abrogated  by  oppusite  custom,  but  requires  to 
be  expressly  repealed  by  a  contrary  statute:  while 
they  pretend  to  inculcate  an  axiom,  peculiar  to 
English  jurisprudence,  they  violate  the  most  esta- 
blished principles  of  human  nature  ;  and  even,  by 
necessary  consequence,  reason  in  contradiction  to 
law  itself,  which  they  would  represent  as  so  sacred 
and  inviolable.  A  law,  to  have  any  authority,  must 
be  derived  from  a  legislature,  which  has  right.  And 
whence  do  all  legislatures  derive  their  right  but 
from  long  custom  and  established  practice  ?  If  a 
■tatute  contrary  to  public  good  has,  at  any  time, 
been  rashly  voted  and  assented  to,  cither  from  the 
violence  of  faction,  or  the  inexperience  of  senates 
and  princes,  it  cannot  be  more  effectually  abrogated, 
than  by  a  train  of  contrary  precedents,  which  prove, 
that,  by  common  consent,  it  has  tacitly  been  set 
aside,  as  inconvenient  and  impracticable.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  all  those  statutes  enacted  during 
turbulent  times,  in  order  to  limit  royal  prerogative, 
and  cramp  the  sovereign  in  his  protection  of  the 
public,  and  his  execution  of  the  laws.  But  above 
all  branches  of  prerogative,  that  which  is  most  ne- 
cessary to  be  preserved,  is  the  power  of  imprison- 
ment. Faction  and  discontent,  like  diseases,  fre- 
quently arise  in  every  political  body;  and  during 
these  disorders,  it  is  by  the  salutary  exercise  alone 
of  this  discretionary  power,  that  rebellions  and  civil 
wars  can  be  prevented.  To  circumscribe  this  power, 
is  to  destroy  its  nature:  entirely  to  abrogate  it,  is 
impracticable  ;  and  the  attempt  itself  must  prove 
dangerous,  if  not  pernicious  to  the  public.  The 
supreme  magistrate,  in  critical  and  turbulent  times, 
will  never,  agreeably  either  to  prudence  or  duty,  al- 
low the  state  to  perish,  while  there  remains  a  remedy, 
which,  how  irregular  soever,  it  is  still  in  his  power 
to  apply.  And  if,  moved  by  a  regard  to  public 
good,  he  employs  any  exercise  of  power  condemned 
by  recent  and  express  b tatute,  how  greedily,  in  such 
dangerous  times,  will  factious  leaders  seize  tins  pre- 
tence of  throwing  on  his  government  the  imputation 
of  tyranny  and  despotism?  Were  the  alternative 
quite  necessary,  it  were  surel)  much  better  for  hu- 
man society  to  be  deprived  of  Libert)  than  to  be  di  «• 
titute  of  government. 

Impartial  reasoners  will  confess,  that  this  subject 

both    ides,  without  its  difficulties.   Where 

a  general  and  rigid  law  is  enacted  against  arbitrary 

imprisonment,  it  would  appear,   that   gove ml 

canuot,  m  timus  of  sedition   and  factum,  be   con- 


ducted but  by  temporary  suspensions  of  the  law; 
and  such  an  expedient  was  never  thought  of  during 
the  age  of  Charles.  The  meetings  of  parliament 
were  too  precarious,  and  their  determinations  might 
be  too  dilatory,  to  serve  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 
Nor  was  it  then  conceived,  that  the  king  did  nut 
possess  of  himself  sufficient  power  for  the  security 
and  protection  of  his  people,  or  that  the  authority 
of  these  popular  assemblies  was  ever  to  become  so 
absolute  that  the  prince  must  always  conform  him- 
self to  it,  and  could  never  have  any  occasion  to 
guard  against  their  practices,  as  well  as  against 
those  of  his  other  subjects. 

Though  the  house  of  lords  was  not  insensible  to 
the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
commons,  they  deemed  the  arguments  pleaded  in 
favour  of  the  crown  still  more  cogent  and  convinc- 
ing. That  assembly  seems,  during  this  whole  pe- 
riod, to  have  acted,  in  the  main,  a  moderate  part ; 
and  if  their  bias  inclined  a  little  too  much,  as  is  na- 
tural, to  the  side  of  monarchy,  they  were  far  from 
entertaining  any  design  of  sacrificing  to  arbitrary 
will  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  Ash- 
ley, the  king's  Serjeant,  having  asserted,  in  a  plead- 
ing before  the  peers,  that  the  king  must  sometimes 
govern  by  acts  of  state  as  well  as  by  law;  tins  po- 
sition gave  such  offence,  that  he  was  immediately 
committed  to  prison,  and  was  not  released  but  upon 
his  recantation  and  submission.  Being,  however, 
afraid  lest  the  commons  should  go  too  far  in  their 
projected  petition,  the  peers  proposed  a  plan  of  one 
more  moderate,  which  they  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  other  house.  It  consisted 
merely  in  a  general  declaration,  that  the  Great 
Charter,  and  the  six  statutes  conceived  to  be  ex- 
planations of  it,  stand  still  in  force,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes;  that  in  consequence  of  the  charter 
and  the  statutes,  and  by  the  tenour  of  the  ancient 
customs  and  laws  of  the  realm,  every  subject  has  a 
fundamental  property  in  his  goods,  and  a  fundamen- 
tal liberty  of  his  person ;  that  this  property  and  li- 
berty are  as  entire  at  present  as  during  any  former 
period  of  the  English  government;  that  in  all  com- 
mon cases,  the  common  law  ought  to  be  the  standard 
of  proceedings  :  "And  in  case,  that,  for  the  security 
of  his  majesty's  person,  the  general  safety  of  his 
people,  or  the  peaceable  government  of  the  king- 
dom, the  king  shall  find  just  cause,  for  reasons  of 
state,  to  imprison  or  restraiu  any  man's  person;  he 
was  petitioned  graciously  to  declare,  that,  within  a 
"  convenient"  time,  he  shall  and  will  express  the 
cause  of  the  commitment  or  restraint,  either  general 
or  special,  and  upon  a  cause  so  expressed,  will  leave 
the  prisoner  immediately  to  be  tried  according  to  the 
common  law  of  the  land." 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  employed  by  the  lords  to 
recommend,  in  a  conference,  this  plan  of  a  petition 
to  the  house  of  commons.  The  prelate,  as  was,  no 
doubt,  foreseen  from  his  known  principles,  was  not 
extremely  urgent  in  his  applications;  and  the  lower 
house  was  fully  convinced  that  the  general  declara- 
tions signified  nothing,  and  that  the  latter  clause 
left  their  Liberties  rather  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before.  They  proceeded,  therefore,  with  greal  zeal, 
in  framing  the  model  of  a  petition,  which  should 
tain  expressions  more  precise,  and  more  favour- 
able to  public  Freedom, 

The  king  could  easily  see  the-  consequence  of 
these  proceedings.  In  order,  therefore,  to  divert  the 
commons  from  iheir  intention,  he  sent  a  message, 
wherein  he  acknowledged  past  errors,  ami  promised 
that  hereafter,  there  should  be  no  just  cause  of  vvm- 
(.  2 
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plaint.  And  he  added,  "  That  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  press  him  so,  that  he  could  not  continue 
the  session  above  a  week  or  two  longer:  and  if  the 
house  be  not  ready,  by  that  time,  to  do  what  is  tit 
W  themselves,  it  shall  be  their  own  fault."  On  a 
subsequent  occasion,  he  asked  them,  "  Why  demand 
explanations,  if  you  doubt  not  the  performance  of 
the  statutes,  according  to  their  true  meaning?  Ex- 
planations will  hazard  an  encoachment  upon  the 
prerogative.  And  it  may  well  be  said,  What  need 
a  new  law  to  confirm  an  old,  if  you  repose  confi- 
dence in  the  declarations  which  his  majesty  made 
to  both  houses?"  The  truth  is,  the  Great  Charter 
and  the  old  statutes  were  sufficiently  clear  in  favour 
of  personal  liberty:  but  as  many  kings  of  England 
had,  in  cases  of  necessity  or  expediency,  been  accus- 
tomed, at  intervals,  to  elude  them ;  and  as  Charles, 
in  a  complication  of  instances,  had  lately  violated 
them;  the  commons  judged  it  requisite  to  enact  a 
new  law,  which  might  not  be  eluded  or  violated,  by 
any  interpretation,  construction,  or  contrary  prece- 
dent. Nor  was  it  sufficient,  they  thought,  that  the 
king  promised  to  return  into  the  way  of  his  prede- 
cessors. His  predecessors,  in  all  times,  had  enjoyed 
too  much  discretionary  power;  aud  bv  his  recent 
abuse  of  it,  the  whole  world  had  reason  to  see  the 
necessity  of  entirely  retrenching  it. 

The  king  still  persevered  in  his  endeavours  to 
elude  the  petition.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  house  of 
lords,  in  which  he  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  parti- 
cular declaration,  "  That  neither  he  nor  his  privy- 
council  shall  or  will,  at  any  time  hereafter,  commit 
or  command  to  prison,  or  otherwise  restrain,  any 
man  for  not  lending  money,  or  for  any  other  cause, 
which  in  his  conscience  he  thought  not  to  concern 
the  public  good,  and  the  safety  of  king  aud  people.' 
And  he  farther  declared,  "  That  he  never  would  be 
guilty  of  so  base  an  action  as  to  pretend  any  cause, 
of  whose  truth  he  was  not  fully  satisfied."  But  this 
promise,  though  enforced  to  the  commons  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  upper  house,  made  no  more 
impression  than  all  the  former  messages. 

Among  the  other  evasions  of  the  king,  we  may 

!■  i  If  on  the  proposal  of  the  house  ot  peers, to  subjoin, 

to   the   intended    petition   of  right,   the  following 

We  humbly  present  this  petition  to   your 

majesty,  not  only  with  a  care  of  preserving  our  own 
Liberties,  but  with  due  regard  to  leave  entire  that 
'sovereign  power,'  with  which  your  majesty  is  en- 
trusted  tor  the  protection,  safety,  and  happiness  of 
your  people.'1  Less  penetration  than  was  possessed 
by  the  leaders  nl'  tin-  li<<u  <■  ->i'  om  onions,  i-milil  cisily 
discover  how  captious  this  clause  was,  and  how 
much  it  was  calculated  to  elude  the  whole  force  of 
the  petition. 

These  obstacles,  therefore,  being  surmounted,  the 
i  i  it'  ii  of  right  passed  the  commons,  and  was  sent 
to  the  upper  house. 

This  petition  is  of  such  great  importance,  tlmt 
we  shall  here  give  it  at  length, — "  II moldy  show 
unto  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  the  lords  spiritual 
I  ral|  and  commons,  in  parliament  assom 
bled,  That,  whereas  it  is  declares  and  enacted  bv 
■  statute  made  in  the  time  o!  the  reign  of  King  V.d 
ward  l  .  commonly  called  Statutwn  3a  tallagic  non 
.  iii.u  no  tallage  or  aid  ■hall  be  levied  b; 

the  Itina  oi  Ins  heirs  in  tins  realm,  without  the  g I 

will  and  n  ■■  i  ot  ot  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earl 


enacted,  That,  Hum  thenceforth  no  person  shall  be 
pelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  king  against  hia 
will,  "because  such  loans  were  against  reason,  and 
the  franchise  of  the  land  :  and,  by  other  laws  of  this 
realm,  it  is  provided,  that  none  should  be  charged 
by  any  charge  or  imposition  called  a  benevolence, 
or  by  such  like  charge :  by  which  the  statutes  before 
mentioned,  and  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm,  your  subjects  have  inherited  this  free- 
dom, that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  contribute 
to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge,  not  set 
by  common  consent  in  parliament. 

"  II.  Yet  nevertheless,  of  late  divers  commissions 
directed  to  sundry  commissioners  in  several  coun- 
ties, with  instructions,  have  issued ;  by  means 
whereof  your  people  have  been  in  divers  places  as- 
sembled, and  required  to  lend  certain  sums  of  money 
unto  your  majesty,  and  many  of  them,  upon  their 
refusal  so  to  do,  have  had  au  oath  administered  unto 
them  not  warrantable  by  the  laws  or  statutes  of  this 
realm,  and  have  been  constrained  to  become  bound 
to  make  appearance  and  give  attendance  before 
your  privy-council,  and  in  other  places;  and  others 
of  them  have  been  therefore  imprisoned,  confined, 
and  sundry  other  ways  molested  and  disquieted ; 
and  divers  other  charges  have  been  laid  aud  levied 
upon  your  people,  in  several  counties,  by  lord-lieu 
tenants,  deputy-lieutenants,  commissioners  for  mus 
ters,  justices  of  peace,  and  others,  by  command  oi 
direction  from  your  majesty,  or  your  privy-council, 
against  the  laws  and  free  customs  of  this  realm. 

"III.  And  whereas  also,  by  the  statute  called 
'  The  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  of  England,'  it 
is  declared  and  enacted,  That  no  freeman  may  be 
taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold 
or  liberties,  or  his  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  but  by  the  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  laud. 
"  IV.  And,  in  the  eight-aud-tweutieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  it  was  declared  and 
enacted,  by  authority  of  parliament,  That  no  man, 
of  what  estate  or  condition  that  he  be,  should  be  put 
out  of  his  land  or  tenements,  nor  taken,  nor  impri- 
soned, nor  disherited,  nor  put  to  death,  without 
being  brought  to  answer  by  due  process  of  law. 

"  V.  Nevertheless,  against  the  tenour  of  the  said 
statutes,  and  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  ot 
your  realm  to  that  end  provided,  divers  of  your  sub- 
jects have  of  late  been  imprisoned  without  any  causo 
shewed  ;  and,  when,  for  their  deliverance,  they  were 
brought  before  justice,  by  your  majesty's  writs  of 
Hab*  at  Corpust  there  to  undergo  and  receive  as  the 
court  should  order,  and  their  keepers  commanded  t> 
certify  the  causes  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  was 
certified,  but  that  they  were  detained  by  your  ma- 
jesty's special  command,  signified  by  the  lords  of 
your  privy-council,  and  yet  were  returned  back  to 
xeveral  prisons,  without  being  charged  with  an) 
thing  to  which  they  might  make  answer  according 
to  the  law 

•  \  1.  And  whereas  of  late  great  companies  of  sot* 

diers  and  mariners  have  been  dispersed  into  divan 
counties  of  the  realm,  and  the  inhabitants,  againrt 
their  wills,  have  been  compelled  to  receive  them 

into  linn  Ionises,  ;uul  there  to  sutler  them  to  sojourn, 
against  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,   und  lc 
the  jrreat  grievance  and  vexation  of  the  people. 
•■  \  li    \n.l  whereas  also,  by  authority  of  parliament, 


barons,  kn  rod  other  the  freemen  off  in  the  five-and-twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 

the  com nalty  of  tnie  realm :  and,  by  authority  of  1  Edward  III.,  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  That  iro 

I  holden  in  the  five-and  twentieth  year  ol  j  man  shall  be  forejudged  ol   life  or  limb  against  tK 
i    i  King  Edward  III.,  it  in  declared  and  form  ol  the  'Great Charter1  and  law  of  the  lam* 
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and,  by  the  said  '  Great  Charter,'  and  other  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm :  no  man  ought 
to  be  judged  to  death  but  by  the  laws  established  in 
this  your  realm,  either  by  the  customs  of  the  same 
realm,  or  by  acts  of  parliament :  and  whereas  no  of- 
fender of  what  kind  soever,  is  exempted  from  the 
proceedings  to  be  used,  and  punishments  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm  : 
nevertheless,  of  late  divers  commissions,  under  your 
majesty's  great  seal,  have  issued  forth,  by  which 
certain  persons  have  been  assigned  and  appointed 
commissioners,  with  power  and  authority  to  proceed 
within  the  land,  according  to  the  justice  of  martial 
law  against  such  soldiers  and  mariners,  or  other  dis- 
solute persons  joining  with  them,  as  should  commit 
any  murder,  robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other  out- 
rage or  misdemeanour  whatsoever,  and  by  such  sum- 
mary course  and  order  as  is  agreeable  to  martial 
law,  and  as  is  used  in  armies  in  time  of  war,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  such  offenders, 
and  them  to  cause  to  be  executed  and  put  to  death 
according  to  the  law  martial. 

"  VII  I.  By  pretext  whereof  some  of  your  majesty's 
subjects  have  been  by  some  of  the  said  commission- 
ers, put  to  death,  when  and  where,  if,  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  land,  they  had  deserved  death, 
by  the  same  laws  and  statutes  also  they  might,  and 
by  no  other  ought  to  have  been  judged  and  executed. 

"  IX.  And  also  sundry  grievous  offenders,  by 
colour  thereof  claiming  an  exemption,  have  escaped 
the  punishments  due  to  them  by  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  this  your  realm,  by  reason  that  divers  of 
your  officers  and  ministers  of  justice  have  unjustly 
refused  or  forborn  to  proceed  against  such  offenders, 
according  to  the  same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  pre- 
tence that  the  said  offenders  were  punishable  only 
by  martial  law,  and  by  authority  of  such  commis- 
sions, and  all  other  of  like  nature,  as  are  wholly  and 
directly  contrary  to  the  said  statutes  of  this  your 
realm. 

"  X.  They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  your  most 
excellent  majesty,  That  no  man  hereafter  be  com- 
pelled to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence, 
tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  consent, 
or  by  act  of  parliament :  and  that  none  be  called  to 
make  answer,  or  take  such  oath,  or  to  give  attend- 
ance, or  be  confined,  or  otherwise  molested  or 
disquieted,  concern  in  g  the  same,  or  for  refusal 
thereof:  and  that  no  freeman,  in  any  such  manner 
as  is  before  mentioned,  be  imprisoned  or  detained: 
and  that  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remove 
the  said  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  people  may 
not  be  so  burthened  in  time  to  come  ;  and  that  the 
aforesaid  commissions,  for  proceeding  by  martial 
law,  may  be  revoked  and  annulled  :  and  that  here- 
after no  commissions  of  like  nature  may  issue  forth, 
to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  be  executed 
as  aforesaid,  lest,  by  colour  of  them,  any  of  your 
majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed,  or  put  to  death, 
contrary  to  the  laws  ami  franchise  of  the  land. 

'*  XI  All  which  they  most  humbly  pray  of  your  most 
excellent  majesty,  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm  :  and 
that  your  majesty  would  also  vouchsafe  to  declare, 
That  lb'"  awards,  doings,  and  proceedings  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  people,  in  any  of  tin-  premises, 
shall  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or 
example  :   and  that  your  majesty  would  be  al  0  gTO 

ciousfy  pleased,  for  the  further  c fori   and     afetj 

of  your  people,  to  declare  your  royal  will  and  pica- 
sure,  that  in  the  things  aforesaid,  ull  your  officers 
and  ministers  shall  servo  you  according  to  the  laws 


and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender  the  honour 
of  your  majesty,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom." 
Stat.  17  Car.  cap.  14. 

The  peers,  who  were  probably  well  pleased  in  se- 
cret that  all  their  solicitations  had  been  eluded  by 
the  commons,  quickly  passed  the  petition  without 
any  material  alteration  ;  and  nothing  but  the  royal 
assent  was  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
The  king  accordingly  came  to  the  house  of  peers; 
sent  for  the  commons  ;  and,  being  seated  in  his 
chair  of  state,  the  petition  was  read  to  him.  Great 
was  now  the  astonishment  of  all  men,  when,  instead 
of  the  usual  concise  and  clear  form,  by  which  a  bill 
is  either  confirmed  or  rejected,  Charles  said,  in  an- 
swer to  the  petition,  "  The  king  willeth,  that  right 
be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  into  execution  ; 
that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
any  wrong  or  oppression,  contrary  to  their  just 
rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he 
holds  himself  in  conscience  as  much  obliged  as  of 
his  own  prerogative." 

It  is  surprising  that  Charles,  who  had  seen  so- 
many  instances  of  the  jealousy  of  the  commons, 
who  had  himself  so  much  roused  that  jealousy  by 
his  frequent  evasive  messages  during  this  session, 
could  imagine  that  they  would  rest  sati:>fied  with 
an  answer  so  vague  and  undeterminate.  It  was 
evident,  that  the  unusual  form  alone  of  the  answer 
must  excite  their  attention  ;  that  the  disappointment 
must  inflame  their  anger;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
necessary,  as  the  petition  seemed  to  bear  hard  on 
royal  prerogative,  to  come  early  to  some  fixed  reso- 
lution, either  gracefully  to  comply  with  it,  or  cou- 
rageously to  reject  it. 

It  happened  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The 
commons  returned  very  dissatisfied.  Usually,  when 
in  that  disposition,  iheir  zeal  for  religion,  and 
their  enemity  against  the  unfortunate  catholics, 
ran  extremely  high.  But  they  had  already,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  presented  their  pe- 
tition of  religion,  and  had  received  a  satisfactory 
answer;  though  they  expected  that  the  execution 
of  the  laws  against  papists,  would,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  no  more  exact  and  rigid,  than  they  had 
hitherto  found  it.  To  give  vent  to  their  present  in- 
dignation, they  fell  with  their  utmost  force  on  Dr. 
Manwanng. 

There  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  commons  towards  Charles,  than  his 
open  avowal  of  such  general  principles  as  were 
altogether  incompatible  with  a  limited  government. 
Manwaring  had  preached  a  senium,  which  the  com- 
mons found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  printed  by  special 
command  of  the  king;  and,  when  tins  sermon  was 
looked  into,  it  contained  doctrines  subversive  of  all 
civil  liberty.  It  taught,  that,  though  property  was 
commonly  lodged  in  the  subject,  yet,  whenever  any 
exigency  required  supply,  all  property  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  sovereign;  that  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment was  not  necessary  for  the  imposition  of  taxes; 
and  that  the  divine  laws  required  compliance  with 
every  demand,  how  irregular  soever,  which  the  prince 
should  make  upon  his  subjects.  For  these  doctrines 
the  commons  impeached  Manwaring.  The  sent  ace, 
pronounced  upon    him  by    the   peers,    was,    that    lie 

should   be   iinnris d  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

house,  be  fin<  3  o  thousand  pounds  to  the  lung,  make. 

ibi  ion  and  ai  knowledgmenl  of  hii  offence,  Ik: 
suspended  duriu  ■  three  years,  be  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  ecclesiastical  dignit}  or  secular  oilice,  and 
that  his  book  be  called  hi  and  burnt 
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It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  sooner  was 
the  session  ended,  than  this  man,  so  justly  obnoxious 
to  both  houses,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  promoted 
to  a  living  of  considerable  value.  Some  years  after, 
he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  If  the  re- 
publican spirit  of  the  commons  increased,  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds,  the  monarchical  spirit  of  the 
court ;  this  latter,  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch,  tended 
still  further  to  augment  the  former.  And  thus  ex- 
tremes were  every  where  affected,  and  the  just  me- 
dium was  gradually  deserted  by  all  men. 

From  Mas  waring,  the  house  of  commons  pro- 
ceeded to  censure  the  conduct  of  Buckingham,  whose 
name  hitherto  they  had  cautiously  forborn  to  men- 
tion. In  vain  did  the  king  send  them  a  message, 
in  which  he  told  them,  that  the  session  was  drawing 
near  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  desired,  that  they  would 
not  enter  upon  new  business,  nor  cast  any  aspersions 
on  his  government  and  ministry.  Though  the 
court  endeavoured  to  explain  and  soften  this  mes- 
sage by  a  subsequent  message ;  as  Charles  was  apt 
hastily  to  correct  any  hasty  step  which  he  had 
taken ;  it  served  rather  to  inflame  than  appease 
the  commons:  as  if  the  method  of  their  proceedings 
had  here  been  prescribed  to  them.  It  was  foreseen, 
lhat  a  great  tempest  was  ready  to  burst  on  the  duke, 
and  in  order  to  divert  it,  the  king  thought  proper, 
upon  a  joint  application  of  the  lords  and  commons, 
to  endeavour  giving  them  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
the  Petition  of  liight.  He  came  therefore  to  the 
house  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  the  usual  form  of 
words,  "  Let  it  be  law  as  is  desired,"  gave  full  sanc- 
tion and  authority  to  the  petition.  The  acclama- 
tions with  which  the  house  resounded,  and  the  uni- 
versal joy  diffused  over  the  nation,  showed  how  much 
this  petition  had  been  the  object  uf  all  men's  vows 
and  expectations. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  exaggeration, 
that  the  king's  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Kight  pro- 
duced such  a  change  in  the  government,  as  was  al- 
most equivalent  to  a  revolution;  and  by  circum- 
scribing, in  su  many  articles,  the  royal  prerogative, 
gave  additional  security  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
As  this  is  a  most  important  subject,  we  give  the 
following  extract  from  Brodie,  as  a  kind  of  correc- 
tive to  Hume;  and  the  reader  may  form  a  judgment. 
"  Charles  saw  at  last,  that  the  proper  answer  to 
the  Petition  ol  Right  could  no  longer  be  withheld, 
.ind  therefore,  to  still  the  ferment,  he  granted  it  in 
the  usual  form,  'soft  droit  fait,  comme  il  est  (/one',' 
— an  answer  which  was  received  with  the  most  un- 
bounded joy  throughout  the  nation,  though  tl"1  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  king  on  the  occasion,  Che  declared 
that  the  answer  was  no  more  than  he  had  granted 
before,  amlih.it  his  maxim  was,  'that  the  people'; 
libertii  s  strengthen  the  lung's  prerogative,  and  the 
king'i  prerogative  is  to  defend  the  people's  liberties,') 
ought  i"  have  moderated  their  joy. 

"  It  has  been  affirmed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  th 
royal  ass<  d1  to  thii  petition  produi  ed  Buch  a  chang 
in  tin-  government,  as  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
revolution  Bui  il  never  was  considered  in  that 
light  by  oui  ancestors,  who  deemed  it  morel)  a 
confirmation  of  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  land, 
win.  Ii  had  been  bo  grossly  violated ;  even  Clarendon 
de<  Ian      that  it  wa    '  ol  no  prejudice  to  the  « rov  n.1 

Th«-  Learned  historian  admits,  that  the  Great  Chi 

and  th<  othi  i    I  ituti     were  suffii  ientl)  -  leat 
vour  ol  pi  i  i  mi!  lil  erty,  and  that  literallj  tins  was 
nothing  furthor  than  a  •-  •  ognition  ol  them  ;  but  he 
alleges  that  all  the  king    ol    England   h  id  i    oi  in 
cftM-.s  of  in-.  -    itj    been  accustomed  ol  i 


elude  those  statutes.  Now,  if  it  were  at  intervals, 
and  in  cases  of  necessity  only,  that  the  law  was 
eluded,  it  follows  indisputably,  that  the  general  te- 
nour  of  the  government  was  conformable  to  it,  and 
that  these  were  only  exceptions  to  the  common  rule. 
The  debates  on  this  subject  however,  which  are 
pregnant  with  legal  argument  and  research,  ought 
of  themselves  to  have  satisfied  this  elegant  writer, 
that,  in  times  which  he  pronounces  the  most  arbi- 
trary, there  had  been  individuals  courageous  enough 
to  demand  their  rights  in  courts  of  law,  and  that 
those  tribunals  had  never,  on  any  occasion,  denied 
justice  :  that  not  one  precedent  could  be  adduced  to 
the  contrary  to  palliate  the  present  proceedings. 
But  his  inconsistency  does  not  end  here:  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how  the  Petition  of  Right 
could  be  the  greatest  concession  which  an  English 
sovereign  ever  made,  since  he  admits  that  it  merely 
confirmed  statutes,  which,  though  occasionally 
eluded,  were  sufficiently  clear  in  favour  of  personal 
liberty  !  Had  it  been  equivalent  to  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  it  must  likewise  have  been  productive 
of  a  corresponding  change  of  measures,  for  it  is  an 
insult  to  talk  of  good  laws,  if  the  people  derive  no 
benefit  from  them:  yet,  unfortunately  for  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Hume's  remark,  the  future  government  ot 
this  prince  was,  as  a  whole,  no  less  revolting,  if  not 
more  so,  to  every  notiun  of  liberty  or  principle  of 
law,  than  any  portion  of  his  history  that  we  have 
hitherto  detailed.  And,  surely,  unless  we  allow 
that  a  prince  who  recognises  the  public  rights  ou 
parchment,  ought  to  have  a  licence  to  govern  with- 
out law,  to  magnify  the  vast  importance  of  the  con- 
cession, is  not  to  adopt  the  most  judicious  defence 
of  his  conduct;  since  it  bereaves  him  of  an  apology 
for  those  subsequent  acts  of  his  reign,  which  it  is 
our  province  to  relate.  The  people,  nay,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  their  representatives  likewise, 
who  had  most  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to 
procure  this  declaration  of  law,  in  vain  applied  fur 
its  protection.  L  So  hard  a  thing  is  it,'  says  Ili-ylen 
in  insolent  triumph  at  such  a  flagrant  denial  of  jus- 
tice, '  to  find  a  cord  so  strong  as  to  bind  the  prero- 
gative, when  kings  have  either  power  or  will  to  make 
use  thereof.'  " 

Tin-  commons  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this 
important  concession.  Their  discontent  had  been 
so  much  irritated  by  the  king's  frequent  evasions 
and  delays,  that  it  could  not  be  presently  appeased 
by  an  assent,  which  he  allowed  to  be  so  relmlautly 
extorted  from  him.  Perhaps  too,  the  popular  lead- 
ers, implacable  and  artful,  saw  the  opportunity  fa- 
vourable; and  turning  against  the  king  those  very 
weapons  with  which  he  hail  furnished  them,  resolved 
lo  pursue  tin-  victory.  The  lull,  however,  for  five 
subsidies,  which  had  been  formerly  voted,  immedi- 
ately passed  the  house,  because  the  granting  of  that 
supply  was,  in  a  manner,  taeilly  contiaited  for, 
upon  the  royai  assent  to  the  petition;  and  had  faith 
been  here  violated,  no  further  confidence  could  have 
subsisted    between  king  and    parliament.      Having 

made  thii  concession,  ihr  commons  continued  to 

carry  their  scrutiny  into  every  part  of  government. 

to  om<  particulars  theii  industry  was  laudable;  in 
some  it  ma)  he  liable  to  cei   urs 

A  little  after  writs  were  issued  for  summoning  this 
parliament,  a  commission  had  been  granted  to  Sit 

i  i b    Coventry,  lord-keeper,  the  earl  of  Marlon 

rough,  treasurer,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  presidsni 
of  the  council,  tha  earl  of  Worcester,  privy-seal, 
the  duke  ol  Buckingham,  high-admiral,  ami  alt  the 
lerable  otlieeis  of  thw  crown;  in  the  whole, 
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thirtv-three.  By  this  commission,  which,  from  the 
number  of  persons  named  in  it,  could  be  no  secret, 
the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  meet  and  to 
concert  among  themselves  the  methods  of  levying 
money  by  impositions  or  otherwise  ;  "  Where  form 
and  circumstance,"  as  expressed  in  the  commission, 
'•  must  be  dispensed  with,  rather  than  the  substance 
be  lost  or  hazarded."  In  other  words,  this  was  a 
scheme  for  finding  expedients,  which  might  raise  the 
prerogative  to  the  greatest  height,  and  render  par- 
liaments entirely  useless.  The  commons  applied  for 
cancelling  the  commission  ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  de- 
sirous that  all  the  world  should  conclude  the  king's 
principles  to  be  extremely  arbitrary,  and  should  ob- 
serve what  little  regard  he  was  disposed  to  pay  to  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  his  people. 

A  commission  had  likewise  been  granted,  and  some 
money  remitted,  in  order  to  raise  a  thousand  German 
horse  and  transport  them  into  England.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  levied,  in  order  to  support  the 
projected  impositions  or  excises ;  though  the  number 
seems  insufficient  for  such  a  purpose.  The  house 
took  notice  of  this  design  in  severe  terms:  and  no 
measure  surely,  could  be  projected  move  generally 
odious  to  the  whole  nation.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  the  king  was  so  far  right,  that  he 
had  now  at  last  fallen  on  the  only  effectual  method 
for  supporting  his  prerogative.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  should  have  been  sensible  that,  till  provided 
with  a  sufficient  military  force,  all  his  attempts,  in 
opposition  to  the  rising  spirit  of  the  nation,  must, 
in  the  end,  prove  wholly  fruitless;  and  that  the 
b>her  he  screwed  up  the  springs  of  government, 
while  he  had  so  little  real  power  to  retain  them  in 
that  forced  situation,  with  more  fatal  violence  must 
they  fly  out,  when  any  accident  occurred  to  restore 
them  to  their  natural  action. 

Brodie,  in  reference  to  these  transactions,  says 
I  "  Mr.  Hume,  from  the  limited  number  of  the  foreign 
■  troops  to  be  raised,  which  he  states  to  have  been  a 
thousand  horse,  without  hinting  that  arms  were 
likewise  ordered  for  ten  thousand  foot,  seems  by 
pronouncing  the  force  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
to  insinuate  a  doubt  as  to  the  king's  intention, 
though  he  does  not  pretend  to  explain  upon  what 
principle  foreign  troops  were  to  be  introduced  into 
the  kingdom." 

The  commons  next  resumed  their  censure  ot  Buck- 
ingham's conduct  and  behaviour,  against  whom  they 
were  implacable.  They  agreed  to  present  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  in  which  they  recapitulated  all 
national  grievances  and  misfortunes,  and  omitted  no 
circumstance  which  could  render  the  whole  admi- 
nistration despicable  and  odious.  The  compositions 
with  catholics,  they  said,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
a  toleration,  hateful  to  God,  full  of  dishonour  and 
disprofit  to  his  majesty,  and  of  extreme  scandal  and 
grief  to  his  good  people  :  they  took  notice  of  the  vio- 
lations of  liberty  above  mentioned,  against  winch 
the  petition  of  right  seems  to  have  provided  a  suffi- 
cient remedy:  they  mentioned  the  decay  of  trade, 
the  unsuccessful  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  isle  of 
Rfae,  ill-  encouragement  given  to  Arnnnians,  the 
commission  for  transporting  German  horse,  that  lor 
levying  illegal  impositions;  and  .ill  these  grievances 
they  ascribed  solely  to  the  ill-conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham.  This  remonstrance  was,  perhaps, 
DOt  the  less  provoking  I"  Charles,  In  -cause,  joined  I" 

the  extreme  acrimonj  of  the  subject,  there  wore 
preserved  in  it,  as  111  most  of  the  remonstrances  of 
ii,  ,i  age,  an  affected  civility  and  submission  iu  the 
language. 


It  was  not  without  good  grounds  that  the  com- 
mons were  so  uncompromising.  Though  they  had 
already  granted  the  king  the  supply  ot  five  subsi- 
dies, tney  still  retained  a  pledge  in  their  hands, 
which  they  thought  ensured  them  success  in  all  their 
applications.  Tonnage  and  poundage  had  not  yet 
been  granted  by  parliament ;  and  the  commons  had 
artfully,  this  session,  concealed  their  intention  ot 
invading  that  branch  of  revenue,  till  the  royal  assent 
had  been  obtained  to  the  petition  of  right  which 
they  justly  deemed  of  such  importance.  1  hey  then 
openly  asserted,  that  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  consent  of  parliament,  was  a  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  an  open  infringement  of  the  petition  ol  right 
so  latelv  granted.  The  king,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  finishing  and  presenting  of  this  remonstrance, 
came  suddenly  to  the  parliament,  and  ended  this 
session  by  a  prorogation. 

Beino-  freed  for  sometime  from  the  embarrassment 
of  this  Assembly,  Charles  began  to  look  towards  fo. 
reign  wars,  where  all  his  efforts  were  equally  un- 
successful, as  in  his  domestic  government.  Ihe  earl 
of  Denbigh,  brother-in-law  to  Buckingham  was 
dispatched  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  now  close  y 
besieged  by  land,  and  threatened  with  a  blockade 
by  sea  :  but  he  returned  without  effecting  any  thing; 
and  having  declined  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  he 
brought  oS  the  English  arms  the  imputation  either 
of  cowardice  or  ill-conduct.  In  order  to  repair  this 
dishonour,  the  duke  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  he 
had  prepared  a  considerable  fleet  and  army  on 
which  all  the  subsidies  given  by  parliament  had  been 
expended.  This  supply  had  very  much  disappointed 
the  king's  expectations.  The  same  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  the  house  of  commons,  had  diffused  it- 
self over  the  nation;  and  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  making  the  assessments,  had  connived 
at  all  frauds,  which  might  diminish  the  supply,  and 
reduce  the  crown  to  still  greater  necessities.  Ihis 
national  discontent,  communicated  to  a  desperate 
enthusiast,  soon  broke  out  iu  an  event,  which  may 
be  considered  as  remarkable. 

There  was  one  Felton,  of  a  good  family,  but  of  an 
ardent,  melancholic  temper,  who  had  served  under 
the  duke  iu  the  station  of  lieutenant.  His  cap  am 
being  killed  in  the  retreat  at  the  isle  of  Rhe,  relton 
had  applied  for  the  company;  and  when  disap- 
pointed he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  retired  in 
discontent  from  the  army.  While  private  resent- 
ment was  boiling  in  his  sullen,  unsociable  mind,  he 
heard  the  nation  resound  with  complaints  against 
the  duke;  and  he  met  with  the  remonstrance  ot  the 
commons,  in  which  his  enemy  was  represented  as 
the  cause  of  every  national  grievance,  and  as  me 
great  enemy  of  the  public.  Religious  fanaticism 
further  inflamed  these  vindictive  reflections  ;  and 
he  fancied  that  he  should  do  heaven  acceptable 
service,  if,  at  one  blow,  he  dispatched  tins  danger- 
ous foe  to  religion  and  to  his  country.  lull  Oi 
these  dark  views  he  secretly  arrived  at  ortsmouth, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  duke,  and  watched  lor  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  his  bloody  purpose. 

Buckingham  had  been  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Soubize  and  other  French  genUemen;  and  a 
difference  of  sentiment  having  arisen,  the  dispute 
though  conducted  with  temper  and  decency,  had 

D,oduced  sm f  those  vehement  gesticulations  and 

fcvely  exertions  ol  voice.in  which  bal  nation,  more 
than  the  English,  are  apt  to  indulge  themselves. 
The  conversation  being  finished,  the  duke  drew  in- 
wards the  dooi ,   and  iu  that  passage,  turning  him- 
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self  to  speak  to  Sir  Thomas  Fryar,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  he  was,  on  the  sudden,  over  Sir  Thomas's 
shoulder,  struck  upon  the  breast  with  a  knife. 
Without  uttering  other  words  than  "  The  villain 
has  killed  me ;"  in  the  same  moment  pulling  out  the 
knife,  he  breathed  his  last. 

No  man  had  seen  the  blow,  nor  the  person  who 
gave  it ;  but  in  the  confusion,  every  one  made  his 
own  conjecture;  and  all  agreed  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed  by  the  French  gentlemen,  whose 
angry  tone  of  voice  had  been  heard,  while  their 
words  had  not  been  understood  by  the  bystanders. 
In  the  hurry  of  revenge,  they  had  instantly  been 
put  to  death,  had  they  not  been  saved  by  some  of 
more  temper  and  judgment,  who,  though  they  had 
the  same  opinion  of  their  guilt,  thought  proper  to 
reserve  them  for  a  judicial  trial  and  examination. 

Near  the  duur  there  was  found  a  hat,  in  the  inside 
of  which  was  sewed  a  paper,  containing  four  or  five 
lines  of  that  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  which 
declared  Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom; 
and  under  these  lines  was  a  short  ejaculation,  or  at- 
tempt towards  a  prayer.  It  was  easily  concluded 
that  this  hat  belonged  to  the  assassin  :  but  the  diffi- 
culty still  remained,  "  Who  that  person  should  be  ?" 
F"or  the  writing  discovered  not  the  name ;  and  who- 
ever he  was,  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  he  had 
already  fled  far  enough  not  to  be  found  without 
a  hat. 

In  this  hurry,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  se 
walking  very  composedly  before  the  door.  One 
crying  out,  "  Here  is  the  fellow  who  killed  the 
duke;"  every  body  ran  to  ask,  "Which  is  he?" 
The  man  very  sedately  answered,  "  I  am  he."  The 
more  furious  immediately  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  swords:  others,  more  deliberate,  defended 
and  protected  him:  he  himself,  with  open  arms, 
calmly  and  cheerfully  exposed  his  breast  to  the 
Bwords  ol  the  most  enraged;  being  willing  to  fall  a 
Midden  sacrifice  to  their  anger,  rather  than  be  re- 
served for  that  public  justice  which,  he  knew,  must 
be  executed  upon  him. 

lie  was  now  kuown  to  be  that  Felton  who  had 
served  in  the  arm)'.  Being  rallied  into  a  private 
room,  it  was  thought  proper  so  far  to  dissemble  as 
to  tell  him,  that  Buckingham  was  only  grievously 
wounded, but  nol  w  ithout  hopes  of  recover).  Felton 
smiled  and  told  them,  that  the  duke,  he  knew  full  well, 
had  received  a  blow  which  had  terminated  all  their 
hopes.  When  asked,  at  who.se  instigation  he  had 
performed  thai  horrid  deed?  he  replied,  that  they 
needednotto  trouble  themselves  in  tint  inquiry; 
that  no  man  living  had  credit  enough  with  him  to 
have  disposed  him  to  such  an  action ;  that  he  had 
eve:  intruati  d  In  ■  purpose  to  any  one;  that  the 
resolution  proceeded  only  from  himself,  and  the  im- 

pulsi  mi  in    .  .-.■ ii  cience;  and  that  his  motives 

ppeai  ii  in-,  hat  were  found:  for  that,  be- 
ll'"- mil  Ii"  Bhould  perish  in  the  attempt,  he  had  there 
taken  care  in  explain  them. 

\\  hen  tin  king  was  informed  of  this  assast  in  il 

he  received  the  news  in  public  with  an   unmoved 

'I'll  itenance ;  and  the  courtiors, 

■  i  in .  looks,  conclude  l,  thai  secretl]  he 

was  not  disploased  to  be  rid  of  a  minister  no  generally 

i.     Hot  Charles's  command  ol 

I    .  iilm  l»    Inn, i    111.     gnu  -Ii    and 

mpei      He  wa     till,  a    taut  ii  o 

I    i"    In      favourite  ;    and,   during   Ins 

whole  ill.'.  !"•  hi. .in.. i    in   nil.-,  him  for  Bucking 
bain's  in.  ogainil  liis  onemios. 

bal    i  •   in   should   be   put  to  the  j 


question,  in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  discovery  of 
his  accomplices  :  but  the  judges  declared,  that  that 
practice  was  altogether  illegal. 

Meauwhile  the  distresses  of  Rochelle  had  risen  to 
the  utmost  extremity.  That  vast  genius  of  Riche- 
lieu, which  made  him  form  the  greatest  enterprises, 
led  him  to  attempt  their  execution  by  means  equally 
great  and  extraordinary.  In  order  to  deprive 
Rochelle  of  all  succour,  he  had  dared  to  project  the 
throwing  across  the  harbour  a  mole  of  a  mile's  ex- 
tent in  that  boisterous  ocean ;  and  having  executed 
his  project ;  he  uow  held  the  town  closely  blockaded 
on  all  sides.  The  inhabitants,  though  pressed  with 
the  greatest  rigours  of  famine,  still  refused  to  submit; 
being  supported,  partly  by  the  lectures  of  their 
zealous  preachers,  partly  by  the  daily  hopes  of  relief 
from  England.  After  Buckingham's  death,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  army  was  conferred  on 
the  earl  of  Lindesey  ;  who,  arriving  before  Rochelle, 
made  some  attempts  to  break  through  the  mole,  and 
force  his  way  into  the  harbour ;  but  by  the  delavs 
of  the  English,  that  work  was  now  fully  finished  and 
fortified;  and  the  Rochellers  finding  their  last  hopes 
to  fail  them,  were  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
even  in  sight  of  the  English  admiral.  Of  fifteen 
thousand  persons  shut  up  in  the  city,  four  thousand 
alone  survived  the  fatigues  and  famine  which  they 
had  undergone. 

This  was  the  first  necessary  step  towards  the 
prosperity  of  France.  F'oreign  enemies,  as  well  as 
domestic  factions,  being  deprived  of  this  resource, 
that  kingdom  began  now  to  shiue  forth  in  its  full 
splendour.  By  a  steady  prosecution  of  wise  plans 
both  of  war  aud  policy,  it  gradually  gained  au  as- 
cendant over  the  rival  power  of  Spain  ;  aud  every 
order  of  the  state,  and  every  sect,  were  reduced  to 
pay  submission  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  victory,  however,  over  the  hugonots 
was  at  first  pushed  by  the  French  king  with  great 
moderation.  A  toleration  was  still  continued  to 
them ;  the  only  avowed  and  open  toleration  which, 
at  that  time,  was  granted  in  any  European  kingdom. 
The  failure  of  an  enterprise,  iu  which  the  English 
nation,  from  religious  sympathy,  so  much  interested 
themselves,  could  not  bul  diminish  the  king's  au- 
thority in  the  parliament  during  the  approaching 
session:  but  the  commons,  when  assembled,  found 
many  other  causes  of  complaint  Buckingham's 
conduit  and  character  with  some  had  afforded  a  rea- 
son, with  others  a  pretence,  for  discontent  against 
public  measures  :  but  after  his  death,  their  wanted 
not  new  reasons  and  new  pretences  I'm'  general  dis- 
satisfaction. Manwaring's  pardon  and  promotion 
were  taken  notice  of:  SibtLorpe  and  Cosins,  two 
clergymen,  win.,  for  like  reasons,  were  no  Less  ob- 
noxious to  the  commons,  had  met  with  like  favour 
from  the  king:  Montague,  who  had  been  censured 
for  moderation  towards  the  catholics,  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  had  been  created  bishop  of  Chichester. 
They  found,  likewise,  upon  inquiry,  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  were  dispersed, 
had,  bj  tie1  king's  orders,  annexed  to  them  the  first 
answer,  which  had  given  so  little  satisfaction  to  the 
commons,  An  expedient  by  which  Charles  endea- 
voured t"  persuade  the  people  that  In  L.,.1  unwise 
ret  eded  from  Ins  former  claims  ami  pretensions,  par- 
ticularl]  with  regard  to  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 

po lage.     Seldeu  also  complained  in  thehouso, 

thai  our  Savage,  contrarv  to  the  Petition  ol  kight, 
bad  !"■'  ii  punished  wth  the  loss  of  Ins  ears,  bj  a 

.ii  .1.1 ii)    or  arbitrary   sentence  of  the   Hai 

chamber, 
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But  the  great  article  on  which  the  house  of  com- 
mons broke  with  the  king,  and  which  finally  created 
in  Charles  a  disgust  to  all  parliaments,  was  their 
claim  with  regard  to  tonnage  and  poundage.  On 
this  occasion,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  controversy. 

As  Brodie  gives  Hume's  statement  as  well  as  his 
own  correction,  we  substitute  the  foUowing  extract 
from  him.  . 

"  But  the  great  question  which  remained  for  dis- 
cussion, was  that  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  a  ques- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  a  remonstrance,  and  occa- 
sioned the  immediate  prorogation  of  the  parliament. 
Tonnaoe  and  poundage  were  certain  duties  or  cus- 
toms on  exports  and  imports,  to  enable  the  sovereign 
to  protect  commerce.  These  had,  anciently,  always 
been  granted  to  the  sovereign  for  a  short  period, 
commonly  a  year  at  a  time,  till  Henry  V.  as  a  re- 
compense for  recovering  his  right  to  France,  ob- 
tained them  for  his  life,  but  under  a  special  proviso 
that  it  should  not  be  held  as  a  precedent  in  the  case 
of  future  kings  :  '  But  yet,'  says  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
'  all  the  kings  after  him  have  had  it  for  life,  so 
forcible  is  once  a  precedent  fixed  in  the  crown,  add 
what  prom'ra  you  will.' 

"  Henry  VI.  did  not  obtain   the  grant  for  lite  till 
the  thirty-first  of  his  reign.     In  the  second  there 
was  a  »rant  for  two  years  only:  in  the  ninth  another 
for  several  years,   &c.     But  it  is  here  necessary  to 
correct  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Hume  in  point  of  fact, 
which  goes    to   the  very  essence  of  this  question. 
'  The  parliament,'  says  he,  '  did  not  grant  the  duty 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  to  Henry  VIII.  till  the 
sixth  of  his  reign  :    yet  this  prince,    who  had   not 
then  raised  his  power  to  its  greatest  height,  conti- 
nued, during  that  whole  time,  to  !■  jy  the  imposition. 
The   parliament,    in   their  very   grant,   blame  the 
merchants  who  had  neglected  to  make  payment  to 
the  crown ;  and  though  one  expression  of  that  bill 
may  seem  ambiguous,  they  employ  the  plainest  terms 
in  calling  tonnage  and  poundage  the  king's  due, 
even   before  that  duty  was   conferred   on  him   by 
parliamentary  authority.'     This  statement  proceeds 
upon  an  utter  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
the  sixth  of  Henry  VIII.  referred    to  by  the  his- 
torian ;  yet  such  as  he  bad  a  better  apology  for,  than 
for  many  of  his  errors.     The  duty  of  tonnage  and 
pouudage  had  been   granted   by  a  statute  passed  in 
the  first  of  that  reign,  1  Henry  VIII.  c.  20.  and  the 
art  referred  to  by  .Mr.  Hume,  merely  re-enacted  a 
Statute  passed  in  the  twelfth  of  Edward  IV.  c.  3.  or- 
daining the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  in  case  of  non- 
payment of  tin;  duties.     This  statute  had  been  re- 
enacted  for  the  life  of  the  late    king,    and  as  tin- 
duties  had    been  evaded  under   Henry   VIII.  the 
legislature  deemed   it  expedient  to  re-enact  the  sta- 
tute for  the  life  of  that,  monarch  also.    As,  however, 
the  act  of  the  1  Henry  VIII.  c.  20.  is  not  printed  in 
the  edition  of  the  statutes  entitled,  'The  Statutes  at 
Large,'  (it.  now  is  in  that  splendid  work,  entitled, 
« The  Statutes  of  the  H. 'aim,')  there  is  an  excuse 
for  Mr.  Hume's  error.    Vet  tin-  BUpposed  ambiguity 
to  which  he  alludes  might  have  hall   convinced  liuu 
of    his    mistake,   while,    had  he  looked  to  the  statute 

12  Edward  IV.  c. .'!.  which  was  re-enacted,  he  would 
have  seen  that  it  did  not  grant  the  duties,  bul 
merely  ordained  a  forfeiture  of  the  goods  for  evad- 
ing them,  and  referred  t<>  a  statute  passed  in  the 
3rd  Edward  IV.  by  which  the  dunes  were  conferred 
upon  the  king  for  life.  Had  he  consulted  the  lih 
[nit.  too,  he  would  have  found  the  rolls  quoted  for 
I     i  Henry  VIII. 


"  The  statutes  which  conferred  them,  however, 
still  reserved  the  power  of  withholding :  and  so 
firmly  was  this  maintained,  that  in  the  last  reign, 
those  who  had  drawn  the  duties  without  a  legislative 
enactment,  before  the  bill  was  passed,  were  after- 
wards questioned  by  the  commons  for  so  irregular  a 
proceeding.  Though  the  parliaments  of  former 
times  had  chosen  to  repose  such  confidence  in  the 
reigning  monarch  as  to  grant  the  duties  during  his 
life,  it  did  not  follow  that  after  times  were  to  be  tied 
down  by  the  precedents,  particularly  when  they  per- 
ceived a  decided  disposition  in  the  prince  to  over- 
turn the  constitution,  and  when  the  want  of  money 
afforded  the  only  hope  of  meetings  of  the  legislature. 
But  there  were  still  stronger  grounds  for  adopting 
a  different  course.  James,  and  he  had  been  followed 
by  his  son,  had  arrogated  the  right  of  altering  those 
duties  at  pleasure,  a  power  to  which  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  pretended,  and  his  venal 
judges  had  pronounced  such  a  right  to  be  inherent 
in  the  crown  ;  whence  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
must  have  soon  depended  on  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign. Though  the  evil  was  yet  in  infancy,  it  had 
wrung  grievous  and  well-founded  complaints  from 
the  merchants  :  while,  to  crown  the  mischief,  the 
money  had  been  diverted  to  purposes  very  different 
from  the  defence  of  the  seas,  wnich  had  been  so 
neglected  that  the  very  coasts  were  infested  with 
pirates,  who  carried  off  the  shipping  in  the  sight  of 
land.  The  true  way  to  prevent  the  arrogation  of  a 
right  to  alter  the  duties,  was  to  keep  before  the  royal 
eye,  that  the  right  to  draw  such  duties  at  all,  sprang 
from  the  legislature.  Hence,  in  the  first  of  this 
reign,  the  commons  had  passed  a  bill  giving  the 
duties  for  one  year  only  ;  but  the  lords,  through  the 
dexterity  of  Bishop  Williams,  had  thrown  it  out,  and 
Charles  had  ever  since,  without  the  semblance  of 
legislative  authority,  levied  them,  as  annexed  of 
right  to  his  office." 

During  that  short  interval,  (says  Hume)  between 
Charles's  accession  and  his  first  parliament,  he  had 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors ;  and  uo 
fault  was  found  with  his  conduct  in  this  particular. 
But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  the  proceedings 
of  that  house  of  commons,  and  what  proved  beyond 
controversy  that  they  had  seriously  formed  a  plan 
for  reducing  their  prince  to  subjection,  was,  that  in 
stead  of  granting  this  supply  during  the  king's  life- 
time, as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his  immediate 
predecessors,  they  voted  it  only  for  a  year ;  and, 
alter  that  should  be  elapsed,  reserved  to  themselves 
the  power  of  renewing  or  refusing  the  same  conces- 
sion. But  the  houBe  of  peers,  who  saw  that  this 
duty  was  now  become  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
supply  the  growing  necessities  of  the  crown,  and 
who  did  not  approve  of  this  encroaching  spirit  in  the 
commons,  rejected  the  bill ;  and  the  dissolution  of 
that  parliament  followed  so  soon  after,  that  uo  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  for  obtaining  ton- 
nage and  poundage  in  any  other  form. 

The  following  interval  between  the  second  and 
third  parliament,  was  distinguished  by  so  many  ex- 
ertions of  prerogative,  that  men  had  little  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  affair  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  where 
the  abuse  of  power  in  the  crown  might  seem  to  be 
of  a  more  disputable  nature.  But  after  the  com- 
mon,, .luring  the  precedent  session,   had    remedied 

,11  ii grievances  by  means  of  their  petitiun  of 

right,  which  thi  j  deemed  so  necessary;  they  after- 
wards  proi  ceiled  to  take  the  mailer  into  coiisidcra- 

i md   the)   showed   the  Borne  intention  as  for- 

ineily,  of  i  saoting  in  return  Foi  the  grant  of  this  re. 
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venue,  very  large  compliances  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  Their  sudden  prorogation  prevented  them 
from  bringing  their  pretensions  to  a  full  conclusion. 

When  Charles  opened  this  session,  he  had  fore- 
seen, that  the  same  controversy  would  arise;  and  he 
therefore  took  care,  very  early,  among  many  conci- 
liatory expressions,  to  inform  the  commons,  "  That 
he  had  not  taken  these  duties  as  appertaining  to  his 
hereditary  prerogative;  but  that  it  ever  was,  and 
still  is,  his  meaning  to  enjoy  them  as  a  gift  of  his 
people  :  and  that,  if  he  had  hitherto  levied  tonnage 
and  poundage,  he  pretended  to  justify  himself  only 
by  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  not  by  any  right  which 
he  assumed."  This  concession,  which  probably 
arose  from  the  king's  moderate  temper,  now  freed 
from  the  impulse  of  Buckingham's  violent  counsels, 
might  have  satisfied  the  commons,  had  they  enter- 
tained no  other  view  than  that  of  ascertaining  their 
own  powers  and  privileges.  But  they  carried  their 
pretensions  much  higher.  They  insisted,  as  a  ne- 
cessary preliminary,  that  the  king  should  at  once  en- 
tirely desist  from  levying  these  duties  ;  after  which, 
they  were  to  take  it  into  consideration,  how  far  they 
would  restore  him  to  the  possession  of  a  revenue,  of 
which  he  had  clearly  divested  himself.  But,  besides 
that  this  extreme  rigour  had  never  been  exercised 
towards  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  many  obvious 
inconveniencies  must  follow  from  the  iutermission 
of  the  customs  ;  there  were  other  reasons  which  de- 
terred Charles  from  complying  with  so  hard  a  con- 
dition. It  was  probable  that  the  commons  might 
renew  their  former  project  of  making  this  revenue 
only  temporary,  and  thereby  reducing  their  prince 
to  perpetual  dependence;  they  certainly  would  cut 
ofi'  the  new  impositions  which  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
but  especially  James,  had  levied,  and  which  formed 
no  despicable  part  of  the  public  revenue  ;  and  they 
openly  declared,  that  they  had  at  present  many  im- 
portant pretensions,  chiefly  with  regard  to  religion; 
and  if  compliance  were  refused,  no  supply  must  be 
expected  from  the  commons. 

It |is  easy  to  see  in  what  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
Charles  was  now  involved.  By  his  own  concessions, 
by  the  general  principles  of  the  English  government, 
and  by  the  form  of  every  bill  which  had  granted 
this  duty,  tonnage  and  poundage  was  derived  en- 
tinh  from  the  tree  gift  of  the  people;  and,  conse- 
quently, might  be  withdrawn  at  their  pleasure.  If 
unreasonable  in  their  refusal,  they  still  refused  no- 
thing but  what  was  their  own.  If  public  necessity 
required  this  supply,  it  might  be  thought  also  to  re- 
quire the  king's  compliance  with  those  conditions 
which  were  the  price  of  obtaining  it.  Though  the 
motive  for  granting  it  had  been  the  enabling  of  the 
king  to  guard  the  seas  ;  it  did  not  follow,  that  be- 
cause he  guarded  the  seas,  lie  was  therefore  entitled 
to  toil  revenue,  Without  further  formality  :  lincfl  'hi' 
people  had  si  ill  reserved  to  themselves  the  -ight  of 
judging  how  in-  that  service  merited  such  a  supply* 
But  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  public  declaration, 
w.i*  l'.ir  from  assenting  to  this  conclusion  in  its  full 
extent,  l  he  plain  <  onseouence,  lie  saw,  of  all  these 
rigours,  and  refinements,  and  inferences,  was,  that 
he,  without  in>  public  necessity,  and  without  am 

fault   ol   bil  OWn,    must.   Of    a    sudden,    e\en     lloin     he 

.,  ,,  igj  trate  of  a  very   different 

nature  from  an]  ol  bi  i  pr<  de<  essoss,  ami  i   I  ill 

Into   b    t  i.i    di  i it  n da uc«   on   subjects  over  whom 
funnel  king    s  i"  -  tail]  tho  e  immediately  i 
had  exercised  an  authority  almost  unlimited.     En- 
tangled in  a  chain  ol  consequences  which  he  '-on  id 
break,  he  was  inclined  to  go  higher,  and 


rather  deny  the  first  principle,  than  admit  of  con- 
clusions which  to  him  appeared  so  absurd  and  un- 
reasonable. Agreeably  to  the  ideas  hitherto  enter- 
tained both  by  natives  and  foreigners,  the  monarch 
he  esteemed  the  essence  and  soul  of  the  English  go- 
vernment ;  and  whatever  other  power  pretended  to 
annihilate,  or  even  abridge,  the  royal  authority, 
must  necessarily,  he  thought,  either  in  its  nature  or 
exercise,  be  deemed  no  better  than  an  usurpation. 
Willing  to  preserve  the  ancient  harmony  of  the 
constitution,  he  had  ever  intended  to  comply,  as  far 
as  he  "easily"  could,  with  the  ancient  forms  of  ad- 
ministration :  but  when  these  forms  appeared  to  him, 
by  the  inveterate  obstinacy  of  the  commons,  to  have 
no  other  tendency  than  to  disturb  that  harmony, 
and  to  introduce  a  new  constitution;  he  concluded, 
that  in  this  violent  situation,  what  was  subordinate 
must  necessarily  yield  to  what  was  principal,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  for  a  time,  give  place 
to  royal  prerogative.  From  the  rank  of  a  monarch,, 
to  be  degraded  into  a  slave  of  his  insolent,  ungrate- 
ful subjects,  seemed,  of  all  indignities,  the  greatest, 
and  nothing,  in  h:s  judgment,  could  exceed  the  hu- 
miliation attending  such  a  state,  but  the  meanness 
of  tamely  submitting  to  it,  without  making  some 
efforts  to  preserve  the  authority  transmitted  to  him 
by  his  predecessors. 

Though  these  were  the  king's  reflections  and  re- 
solutions before  the  parliament  assembled,  he  did 
not  immediately  break  with  them,  upon  their  delay 
in  voting  hiui  this  supply.  He  thought  that  he 
could  better  justify  any  strong  measure  which  ho 
might  afterwards  be  obliged  to  take,  if  he  allowed 
them  to  carry  to  the  utmost  extremities  their  attacks 
upon  his  government  and  prerogative.  He  con- 
tented himself,  for  the  present,  with  soliciting  the 
house  by  messages  and  speeches.  But  the  commons, 
instead  of  hearkeuiug  to  his  solicitations,  proceeded 
to  carry  their  scrutiny  into  his  managemeut  of  reli- 
gion, which  was  the  only  grievauee  to  which,  in 
their  opinion,  they  bad  not  as  yet,  by  their  petition 
of  right,  applied  a  sufficient  remedy. 

It  was  not  possible  that  this  century,  so  fertile  in 
religious  Beets  and  disputes,  could  escape  the  con- 
troversy concerning  fatalism  and  free-will,  which, 
being  strongly  interwoven  both  with  philosophy  and 
theology,  had,  in  all  ages,  thrown  every  school  and 
every  ehureh  into  Buch  inextricable  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. The  tirst  reformers  in  England,  as  in 
other  European  count  lies,  had  embraced  the  most 
rigid  tenets  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees, 
and  had  composed,  upon  that  system,  all  the  articles 
of  their  religious  creed,  But  these  principles  having 
met  with  opposition  fromArminiuc  and  tusvectaries, 
the  controversy  "as  soon  brought  into  this  island, 
and  began  lore    to   diffuse    itself.      The    Arininiaiis, 

finding  >  re  encouragement  from  the  superstitious 
spun  df  the  church  than  from  the  fanaticism  of  the 
puritans,  gradually  incorporated  themselves  with  the 
lormei ;  and  siime  oi  i ii.it  sen,  by  the  indulgence  of 

James  and  Charles,  had  attained  til"'  highest  proler- 
unnts  in  the  hierarchy.  But  their  success  With  the 
public  had  not  been  altogether  answerable  to  that 
whifih  tliey    not   with  in    th<-    church    and    the    enuil. 

Throughout  the  nation,  they  still  lay  under  the  re- 
proach  of    innovation    and    heresy.      The    nnnuinii.i 

nou    levelled  against  them  their  formidable  eenslires, 

and  made  them  ii bjecti  of  daily   invective  and 

ii  Then*  protectors  were  stigmatised; 
their  tenets  i  anvassed  ;  then  views  represented  aa 
dangerous  and  pi  i  aii  inu 

Amidst   that   complication    of   disputes    in    which 


yere  then  involved,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
appellation  "  puritan  "  stood  for  three  part.es  which, 
though  commonly  united,  were  yet  actuated  by  very 
different  views  and  motives.  There  were  the  poli- 
tical puritans,  who  maintained  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  civil  liberty  ;  the  puritans  in  discipline,  who 
were  averse  to  the  ceremonies  and  episcopal  govern- 
ment of  the  church  ;  and  the  doctrinal  puritans,  who 
rioidly  defended  the  speculative  system  ot  the  nrst 
reformers.  In  opposition  to  all  these,  stood  the 
court  party,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Arm.n.ans;  only 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  sect,  being  in- 
troduced a  few  years  before,  did  not  as  yet,  com- 
preheud  all  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  church 


and  to  monarchy.  But,  as  the  controversies  . 


he  week  as  a  season  of  rest  and  devotion  was  an 
ecclesiastical  institution,  and  in  no  degree  mors ^ve- 
nerable than  that  of  the  other  festivals  or  the  season 
of  Lent,  which  the  puritan.  4 ubboruly  ies  «d 
Such  a  controversy  m.ght  well  have  been  left  to  the 
usual  weapons.  But  James  I.  or  some  of  the  Whops 
to  whom  he  listened,  bethought  themselves  that  this 
might  serve  as  a  test  of  puritan  minute  rs. .He 
published  accordingly  a  declaration  to  be  read  n 
churches,  permitting  all  lawful  recreations  on  Sun- 
day  after  divine  service,  such  as  dancing  archery 
May-games,  and  morrice-dances,  and  other  usua 
sports •  but  with  a  prohibition  of  bear-baiting  and 
other  unlawful  games.     No  recusant,   or  any  o 


subject  grew  daily  warmer,  men  united  themselves 
more  intimately  with  their  friends,  and  separated 
themselves  wider  from  their  antagonists ;  and  the 
distinction  gradually  became  quite  uniform  and  re- 

gUThis  house  of  commons,  which,  like  all  the  pre- 
cede during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  and 
even  of  Elizabeth,  was  much  governed  by  the  puri- 
tanical party,  thought  that  they  could  not  better 
serve  their  cause  than  bv  branding  and  punishing 
the  -irmiuian  sect,  which,  introducing  an  innovation 
in  the  church,  were  the  least  favoured  and  least 
nowerful  of  all  their  antagonists.  From  this  mea- 
sure it  was  easily  foreseen,  that,  besides  gratifying 
the  animosity  of  the  doctrinal  puritans,  both  the  pu- 
ritans in  discipline,  and  those  in  politics,  would  reap 
considerable  advantages.  Laud,  Neile,  Montague 
md  other  bishops,  who  were  the  chief  supporters  ot 
episcopal  government,  and  the  most  zealous  parti- 
sans of  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  ot  the  church, 
were  all  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  Armiuian.sm. 
The  same  men  and  their  disciples  were  the  strenu- 
ous preachers  of  passive  obedience,  and  of  entire 
submission  to  princes  ;  and  if  these  could  once  be 
ensured,  and  be  expelled  the  church  and  court,  it 
was  concluded,  that  the  hierarchy  would  receive  a 
mortal  blow,  the  ceremonies  be  less  rigid  y  insisted 
on  and  the  king,  deprived  of  his  most  faithtulfnend 
be'obUged  to  abate  those  high  claims  of  prerogativ 
on  which  at  present  he  insisted. 

The  following  extract,   as  to  the  different  modes 


e"e"    who  had  not  attended  the   church-service,    was  en 


who  hau   not  aueuu^   «••«-   v» ---         -    rti,      .,„ 

titled  to  this  privilege;  which  might  con.eqnen«y 
be  regarded  as  a  bounty  on  devotion.  I  he  severe 
puritan  saw  it  in  no  such  point  of  view  to  his  cy- 
nical temper,  May-games  and  morrice-dances  were 
hardly  tolerable  ou  six  days  of  the  week  ;  they  were 
now  recommended  for  the  seventh  And  this  im- 
pious licence  was  to  be  promulgated  in  the  church 
itself.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  explain  so  unneces- 
sary an  insult  on  the  precise  clergy  but  by ^suppos- 
ing'an  intention  to  harass  those  who  should  refuse 
compliance.  But  this  intention,  from  wha  ever 
cause,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Archbishop 
Abbot,  was  not  carried  into  effect;  nor  was  the  de- 
claration itself  enforced  till  the  following  reign 

«  The  house  of  commons  displayed  their  attach, 
ment  to  the  puritan  maxims,  or  their  dishke of  the 
prelatical  clergy,  by  bringing  in  bills  to  enforce  a 
greater  strictness  in  this  respect  A  circumstance 
Sat  occurred  in  the  session  of  162  will  serve  to 
prove  their  fanatical  violence  A  bill  having  been 
brought  in  'for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath: usually  called  Sunday,'  one  Mr.  Sh^erd, 
sneerin*  at  he  puritans,  remarked  that  as  Saturday 
wis  dies  SabbatS,  this  might  be  entitled  a  bill  tor  the 
observance  of  Saturday,  common  v  called  Sunda; 
This  witticism  brought  ou  his  head  the  wrath  of  that 
dangerous  assembly.  He  was  reprimanded  on  his 
kne?s,  expelled  the  house,  aud  when  ne  saw  what 
befell  poor' Flo>d,  might  deem  himsel   cheaply  saved 

from  their  fangs  with  no  worse  chastisement.     1 
when  the  upper  house  sent  down  their  1 


m_  ,  -----« ,P         tutrf  for  ,  the  Sabbath,'   observ- 

of  observing  Sunday,  is  taken  troin  Hallam  .—  ,"'  J  d  much  incline   to  wows 

The  founders  of  the  English  ,,  «  ion    af  c      mg,      that  pe.  >,  Le^^  ^  eption      The 


abolishing  most  of  the  festivals   kept  before   that 

time,  had  made  little  or  no  change  as  to  the  mode 

of  observance  of  those  they  retained.     Sundays  and 

holidays  stood  much  on  the  same  footing  as  days  on 

which  no  work  except  for  good  cause  was  to [be Der- 

formed,  the  service  of  the  church  was  to  be .attended, 

and  any  lawful  amusement  might  be   indulged  m. 

\  just  distinction  however  soon  grew  up;  au  indus- 
trious people  could  spare  time  for  very  tew  holidays; 

and  the  more  scrupulous  party,  while  thej  slighted 

the  church-festivals  as  of  human  appointment,  pre- 
»tTil«'d  a  stricter  observance  ul  the  L„ids-day.  "I 
U  was  not  till  about  1595  .hat  they  began  to  place       mg .  .    ;  «„  ^   ,„„  fc       ,  ,„   deride 

i,  v,,y  nearly  on  the  footing  of  the  Jewish  Sabba  ,  ,v".  !    _       ;„.,  de8cri, ,  hi.  auainl  style  the 

inteJicting  not  only  the  slightest action  of .«^fej£££  9p0rts  produced  by  tins  nev  doc 

business,  but  even  every  soil  ol  pastime  and  r L- 

tion ;  a  system  which,  once  promulgated,  so,,,,  gained 
ground  as  suiting  their  atrabilious  humour,  ami  ai- 
fording  a  new  theme  of  censure  OH  the  v„, ,3  0  UN 
great.  Those  who  opposed  them  on  the  high-church 
side,  not  only  dendcl  the  extravagance  ol  the  Sab- 
batarians, si  the  others  were  called,  bul  pretended 
that  the  commandment  having  been  confined  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  modern  observance  ot   the  nrtt  da;  01 


ofjudaism/the  commons  took  no  exception      1  h 
use  of  the  word  Sabbath  instead  o    Sunday  ocean,, 
in  that  age  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  puritan  party. 
"  The  first  of  these  Sabbatarians  was  a  Ur.  Bound, 
whose  sermon  was  suppressed  by  Whitelft's  order. 
But  some  years  before,  one  of  Mar.,..  Ma,-pr, late 
charges  against  Aylmer  was  for  playing   at  bowls 
„.,   s„,„lays;  and  the  word   Sabbath  as   applied  to 
that  day  may  be  found  occasionally  under  BUiaoete, 
though'b,  no  means  so  usual  as  afterwards     One 
Oi    Sound's    recommendations    was    that    uo   feasts 
should   be  given  on  that  day,  'except _by  fords, 
knights,  and  persons  of  auliQ  i    for  »&«*  «*<*j 


trine;  and  remaps,  what  ,  slight  . acqu aintance 
with  human  nature  would  have  taught  Archbishop 
Laud,  that  'the  more  libertj  people ,were  offered, 
tne  |„ BB  the3  used  it;  it  was  sport  for  them  to  refrain 

'TtE"  regulations  enacted  atvarious  times  since 
the  reformation  for  tl bservance  ol  abstinence  in 

as  strict  a  manner    thpugb  not  ostensibly   ou  the 
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same  grounds,  as  it  is  enjoined  in  the  church  of 
of  Rome,  may  deserve  some  notice.  A  statute  of 
1548  (2  and  3  Edward  VI.  c.  19.),  after  reciting 
that  one  day  or  one  kind  of  meat  is  not  more  holy, 
pure,  or  cleau  than  another,  aud  much  else  to  the 
same  effect,  yet  '  forasmuch  as  divers  of  the  king's 
subjects,  turning  their  knowledge  therein  to  gratify 
their  sensuality,  have  of  late  more  than  in  times  past 
broken  and  contemned  such  abstinence,  which  hath 
been  used  in  this  realm  upon  the  Fridays  and  Satur- 
day's, the  embering  days  and  other  days  commonly 
called  vigils,  and  in  the  time  commonly  called  Lent, 
aud  other  accustomed  times;  the  king's  majesty 
considering  that  due  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean 
to  virtue  aud  to  subdue  men's  bodies  to  their  soul 
and  spirit,  and  considering  also  especially  that 
fishers  and  men  using  the  trade  of  fishing  in  the  sea 
may  thereby  the  rather  be  set  on  work,  and  that  by 
eating  of  fish  much  flesh  shall  be  saved  and  in- 
creased,' euacts,  after  repealing  all  existing  laws  on 
the  subject,  that  such  as  eat  flesh  at  the  forbidden 
seasous  shall  incur  a  penalty  often  shillings,  or  ten 
days  imprisonment  '  without  flesh,'  aud  a  double 
penalty  for  the  second  offence. 

"  The  next  statute  relating  to  abstinence  is  one 
(5th  Eliz.  c.  5.)  entirely  for  the  increase  of  the 
fishery.  It  enacts,  sect.  15,  &c.  that  no  one,  unless 
having  a  licence,  shall  eat  flesh  on  fish-days,  or  on 
Wednesdays,  now  made  an  additional  fish-day,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  3Z.  or  three  months'  imprisonment. 
Except  that  every  one  having  three  dishes  of  sea- 
fish  at  his  table,  might  have  one  of  flesh  also.  But 
*  because  no  manner  of  person  shall  misjudge  of  the 
intent  of  this  statute,'  it  is  enacted  that  whosoever 
shall  notify  that  any  eating  of  fish  or  forbearing  of 
flesh  mentioned  therein  is  of  any  necessity  for  the 
saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  that  it  is  the  service  of 
God,  otherwise  than  as  other  politic  laws  are  and 
be;  that  then  such  persons  shall  be  punished  as 
spreaders  of  false  news,  sect.  39  and  -10.  The  act 
27th  Eliz.  c.  11.  repeals  the  prohibition  as  to  Wed- 
nesday ;  and  provides  that  do  victuallers  shall  vend 
flesh  in  Lent,  nor  upon  Fridays  or  Saturdays,  under 
a  pen. ilty.  The  35th  Eliz.  c.  7.  sect.  2*2.  reduces  the 
penalty  <if  three  pounds  or  three  months'  imprison 
in.  nt,  enacted  bj  5th  of  Eliz.  to  one-third.  Tins  i- 
tli-   Latest  statute  that  appears  on  the  subject. 

"  Many  proclamations  appear  to  have  been  issued 
in  order  to  enforce  an  observance  so  little  congenial 
to  the  propensities  of  Englishmen.  One  of  those  in 
the  in  i  year  of  Edward  was  before  any  statute ;  and 
its  very  words  respecting  the  indifference  of  meats 
in  a  religious  Bense  were  adopted  by  the  legislature 
the  next  year.  In  one  of  Elizabeth's,  A.l).  1572,  as 
in  t hi-  statute  of  Edward,  the  politiral  motives  nf  tin- 
prohibition  seem  in  Borne  measure  associated  with 
tin  uperstition  it  disclaims  ;  for  rating  in  the  season 
ol  Lent  is  called  *  Licentious  and  carnal  disorder,  in 
contempt  of  God  and  man,  and  only  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  devilish  and  carnal  appetite ;'  and  butchi  rs, 
&c.  '  ministering  to  inch  foul  lust  of  the  flesh,'  woi  a 
severely  mulcted.  But  in  L576  another  proclama- 
tion i"  the  same  effect  uses  no  such  hard  words,  and 
prote  I  tron  lj  again  I  an]  i  upi  n  titious  interprc 
a,  Bo  also  in  I  ti  9  Sti  j  pi  in 
i    i. ii  .i    i  have  ob  Brved,  in  all  ofa  lati  r 

'liit",  tli--  om  oui  i i i  the  u.n  i  and  fl  hei  ^  i 

n.-t  forth  b   th.  ii    ole  ground,     to  1596   W  hitgifl 

by  ill"  queen's   command,    issued   Letters    i"    the 

to  take  order  that  the  fo  I 

VI      i  id  i  rid  i\.  should  be  kept, 

and  ao  uspei  iallj  on  Pridaj  evens. 


This  was  on  account  of  the  great  dearth  of  that  and 
the  preceding  year.  These  proclamations  for  the 
observance  of  Lent  continued  under  James  and 
Charles,  as  late,  I  presume,  as  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war.  They  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  puritan  tenets;  for,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
text about  the  fishery,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  do- 
minant ecclesiastics  maintained  the  observance  of 
Lent  as  an  ordinance  of  the  church.  But  1  suspect 
that  little  regard  was  paid  to  Friday  aud  Saturday 
as  days  of  weekly  fast. 

'•  This  abstemious  system,  however,  was  only  com- 
pulsory on  the  poor.  Licences  were  easily  obtained 
by  others  from  the  privy-council  in  Edward's  days, 
and  afterwards  from  the  bishop.  They  were  em- 
powered, with  their  guests,  to  eat  flesh  on  all  fasting- 
days  for  life.  Sometimes  the  number  of  guests  was 
limited.  Thus  the  marquess  of  Winchester  had  per- 
mission for  twelve  friends;  and  John  San  ford,  dra- 
per of  Gloucester,  for  two.  The  act  above  mentioned 
tor  encouragement  of  the  fishery,  5th  Eliz.  c.  5.  pro- 
vides that  one  pound  six  shillings  and  eight-pence 
shall  be  paid  for  granting  every  licence,  and  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  annually  afterwards,  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  But  no  licence  was  to  be  granted 
for  eating  beef  at  any  time  of  the  year,  or  veal  from 
Michaelmas  to  the  first  of  May.  A  melancholy  pri- 
vation to  our  countrymen!  but.  I  have  no  doubt, 
little  regarded.  Drake  and  Norris  did  not  lead 
men  who  had  tasted  beef  but  five  days  in  the  week. 
Strype  makes  known  to  us  the  interesting  fact,  that 
Ambrose  Potter,  of  Graveseud,  and  his  wife  had  per- 
mission from  Archbishop  Whitgift  'to  eat  flesh  and 
white  meats  in  Lent,  during  their  lives;  so  that  it 
was  done  soberly  and  frugally,  cautiously,  and 
avoiding  public  scandal  as  much  as  might  be,  aud 
giving  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  annually  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish.* 

"  The  civil  wars  did  not  so  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
pulsory observance  of  Lent  and  fish-days,  but  that 
similar  proclamations  arc  found  after  the  restoration, 
1  know  not  how  long.  And  some  orthodox  Angli- 
cans continued  to  make  a  show  of  fasting.  The 
following  extracts  from  Pepys'a  diary  are,  perhaps, 
characteristic  of  the  class.  '  I  called  for  a  dish  of 
fish  which  we  had  for  dinner,  this  being  the  first  day 
of  Lent;  and  I  do  intend  to  try  whether  I  can  keep 
it  or  no.'  Feb.  '27,  1661.  '  Notwithstanding  my 
resolution,  yet  for  want  of  other  victuals,  I  did  eat 
flesh  tins  Lent,  bur  am  resolved  t"  eat  as  Little  as  1 
can.'  Feb.  28. — A  few  rigid  persons  withheld  them- 
selves from  beef,  within  the  memory  of  people  now 
living,  at  least  on  Ash- Wednesday  and  Good-Friday, 
which  are  still  celebrated  with  the  '  additional' 
sail  fish, 

'•  Two  arts  were  passed,  1  Car.  I.  c.  1.  and 
3  Car.  I.  c.  2.  for  the  better  oosei  van*  a  of  Sunday  ; 
the  former  of  which  gave  great  annoyance,  it  seems, 
i"  the  orthodox  party.  '  Had  any  Buch  bill,'  says 
Eieylin,  'been  offered  in  King  James's  time,  it  would 
have  found  a  sorry  welcome  j  but  this  king  being 
under  a  necessity  of  compliance  with  them,  resolved 
to  grant  them  their  desires  in  that  particular,  to  the 
<  ml  thai  the}  might  grant  his  also  m  the  aid  roquired, 
when  that  obstruction  was  removed.  The  Sabbata- 
rians took  the  benerit  of  thi«  opportunity  for  the  ob- 
I  i  of  this  grant  the  fii  I  that  over  they  ob- 
tained bj  all  their  stragglings,  which  of  what  conse- 
quence ii  was  we  shall  see  hereafter.'  \  <t  this 
statute  permits  the  people  lawful  sports  and  pastime* 
on  Sundays  within  then  own  parishes." 
m  The  pn-ty  of  Charles,  thougn  remote  from  popery, 
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had  a  tincture  of  superstition  in  it;  and,  being 
averse  to  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  puritans,  was  re- 
presented by  them  as  tending  towards  the  abomina- 
tions of  antichrist.  Laud  also  had  unfortunately 
acquired  a  great  ascendant  over  him :  and  as  all 
those  prelates,  obnoxious  to  the  commons,  were  re- 
garded as  his  chief  friends  and  most  favourite  cour- 
tiers, he  was  resolved  not  to  disarm  and  dishonour 
himself,  by  abandoning  them  to  the  resentment  of 
his  enemies.  Being  totally  unprovided  with  mili- 
tary force,  and  finding  a  refractory  independent 
spirit  to  prevail  among  the  people  ;  the  most  solid 
basis  of  las  authority,  he  thought,  consisted  in  the 
lupport  which  he  received  from  the  hierarchy. 

In  the  debates  of  the  commons,  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  us,  it  is  easy  to  discern  so  early  some 
sparks  of  that  enthusiastic  fire,  which  afterwards  set 
the  whole  nation  in  combustiou.  One  Rouse  made 
use  of  an  allusion,  which,  though  familiar,  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  Lord  Ba- 
con. "  If  a  man  meet  a  dog  alone,"  said  he,  "  the 
dog  is  fearful,  though  ever  so  fierce  by  nature  :  but 
if  the  dog  have  his  master  with  him,  he  will  set  upon 
that  man  from  whom  he  fled  before.  This  shows, 
that  lower  natures,  being  backed  by  higher,  increase 
in  courage  and  strength;  and  certainly  man,  being 
backed  with  Omnipotency,  is  a  kind  of  omnipotent 
creature.  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lieves ;  and  where  all  things  are  possible,  there  is  a 
kind  of  Omnipotency.  Wherefore,  let  it  be  the 
unanimous  consent  and  resolution  of  us  all  to  make 
a  vow  and  covenant  henceforth  to  hold  fast  our  God 
and  our  religion  ;  and  then  shall  we  henceforth  ex- 
pect, with  certainty,  happiness  in  this  world." 

Oliver  Cromwell,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  no 
account  in  the  nation,  is  mentioned  in  these  debates, 
as  complaining  of  one  who,  he  was  told,  preached 
flat  popery.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  first  words 
of  this  fanatical  hypocrite  correspond  so  exactly  to 
bis  character. 

The  inquiries  and  debates  concerning  tonnage 
and  poundage  went  hand  in  hand  with  these  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical  controversies.  The  officers 
of  the  custom-house  were  summoned  before  the  com- 
mons, to  give  an  account  by  what  authority  they 
had  seized  the  goods  of  merchants  who  had  refused 
to  pay  these  duties:  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
rere  questioned  concerning  their  decrees  on  that 
head.  One  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  Ins  activity  in  supporting  the  officers 
of  the  custom-house  :  the  goods  of  Holies,  a  mer- 
chant, and  member  of  the  house,  being  seized  for 
his  refusal  to  pay  the  duties,  complaints  were  made 
Of  this  violence,  as  if  it  were  a  breach  of  privilege  : 
Charles  supported  his  officers  in  all  these  measures ; 
and  the  quarrel  grew  everyday  higher  between  him 
and  the  commons.  Mention  w.is  made  in  the  house 
of  impeaching  Sir  Richard  Weston,  the  treasurer; 
and  the  king  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  finishing 
the  session  by  a  dissolution. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  Lingard,  as 
Hume's  insidious  mode  of  narration  is  here  particu- 
larly delusive.  No  one  can  accuse  Or.  Lingard  of 
revolutionary  inclinations  :— 

"  At  the  next  meeting,  Sir  John  Elliot  commenced 
a  most  passionate  invective  against  the  whole  sys- 
tem Of  government,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
speaker,  who  informed  the  house,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  order  of  adjournment  from  the  king.  It 
m  i  replied,  that  by  delivering  the  message  he  had 
performed  his  duty ;  and  he  was  now  called  upon, 
to  put  to  the  rote  a  remonstrance  agamht  the  lew 


of  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  the  consent  ol 
parliament.  He  refused,  and  rose  to  depart,  but 
was  forcibly  held  back  by  Hollis  and  Valentine,  two 
members,  who  had  purposely  placed  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  chair.  He  made  a  second  attempt; 
the  court  party  hastened  to  his  aid  ;  their  opponents 
resisted;  blows  were  exchanged,  the  doors  locked, 
and  the  speaker,  notwithstanding  his  tears,  strug- 
gles, and  entreaties,  was  compelled  to  remain  sit- 
ting. Elliot  resumed  his  harangue,  and  was  followed 
by  Hollis,  who  pronounced  for  the  approbation  of 
the  house,  the  following  protest ;  1.  '  whosoever  shall 
seek  to  bring  in  popery,  arminianism,  or  other 
opinions,  disagreeing  from  the  true  and  orthodox 
church,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this 
kingdom  and  commonwealth  :  *2.  whosoever  shall  ad- 
vise the  taking  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being 
granted  by  parliament,  or  shall  be  an  actur  or  in- 
strument therein,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy 
to  this  kingdom  and  government:  3.  whatever  mer- 
chant or  other  person  shall  pay  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, not  being  granted  by  parliament,  shall  be  re- 
puted a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  same.3 

"  During  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  the  king 
had  come  to  the  house  of  lords.  He  sent  for  the 
serjeant-at-arms,  who  was  not  permitted  to  obey  ;  he 
then  ordered  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  deliver  a 
message  from  his  own  mouth ;  but  that  officer  re- 
turned without  obtaining  admission  ;  at  last  he  com- 
manded the  captain  of  the  guard  to  break  open  the 
door;  but  at  the  very  moment,  the  commons  ad- 
journed to  the  10th  of  March,  according  to  the  mes- 
sage previously  delivered  by  the  speaker.  On  'hat 
day  the  king  proceeded  to  the  house  of  lords,  and 
without  sending  for  the  commons  dissolved  the  par- 
liament. 

"  This  conduct  of  the  lower  house  provoked  a 
most  bitter  controversy  between  its  partisans  and 
those  of  the  crown.  The  first  contended  that  the 
king  possessed  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  office 
of  the  speaker,  or  to  prevent  him  from  putting  any 
question  from  the  chair:  the  others,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  suspend  all  proceedings,  the 
moment  that  the  order  of  adjournment  was  received 
from  the  sovereign.  It  was  a  question  which  had 
never  been  determined  by  authority  ;  for  though 
the  commons  had  of  late  years  challenged  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  adjourn  themselves,  they  had  been 
careful  not  to  bring  their  claim  into  collision  with 
that  of  the  crown.  By  Charles  himself,  their  dis- 
obedieni  e  was  considered  as  little  short  of  treason; 
and  he  pronounced  it  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to 
resist  his  lawful  commands.  liy  his  order,  the  most 
violent  of  the  opposition  members  were  singled  out 
lor  punishment,  previously  to  the  dissolution;  and 

ElllOt,  Seidell,  Hollis,  Hol.art,  Ilaunan,  Coriton, 
Long,  Valentine,  aud  Stroud,  after  a  hast\  exami- 
nation before  the  council,  were  committed  to  differ- 
ent prisons.  At  their  request  they  were  liroii^ht 
up  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  ami  demanded,  in  eon- 
formity  with  the  petition  of  right,  to  be  discharged 
or  admitted  to  bail.  Tin-  ease  was  solemn!)  argued  ; 
and  the  court  must  have  acceded  to  the  prayer  oi 
the  prisoners,  had  not  Charles,  OD  the  evening  be- 
fore judgment  was  to  be  pronounced,  Becretly  re- 
moved Ihem  from  the  CUStody  of  their  keepers  to  the 
Tower.*    It  was  now  ut-eessary  to  wait  till  the  next 


*  "  This  now  became  a  common  practice  with  respect  to 
men  committed  bj  thecounofl.    ■  When  they  brought  t  n.-ir 

babeai  eorpuSi  they  wereronmw-i  u pursuivant  to  pur- 

Movant,  end  could  nave  do  benont  of  the  law,'  " 
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term  :  in  the  interval,  his  anger  had  leisure  to  cool; 
he  listened  to  the  representations  of  the  judges ;  and 
the  nine  prisoners  had  notice  that  they  might  be 
bailed,  on  giving  security  for  their  good  behaviour. 
To  this  they  resolutely  objected.  It  implied  a  pre- 
vious offence  :  it  amounted  to  a  confession  of  guilt. 
In  consequence  of  this  obstinacy,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral filed  a  criminal  information  against  Elliot,  Hol- 
lis,  and  Valentine :  they  refused  to  plead,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  no  right 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  conduct  in  parliament. 
But  the  objection  was  overruled,  with  the  aid  of  this 
pitiful  distinction,  that  the  privilege  of  parliament 
will  only  cover  parliamentary  behaviour :  where  the 
behaviour  is  extra-parliamentary,  it  is  liable  to  cen- 
sure extra-parliamentum.  The  accused  persisted  in 
declining  the  authority  of  the  court;  and  judgment 
was  given,  that  all  three  should  be  imprisoned  during 
the  royal  pleasure  ;  that  before  their  discharge  they 
should  make  their  submission  ;  and  that  they  should 
pay  fines  to  the  king,  Elliot  in  one  thousand  pounds, 
(Kenuett  and  D'Israclisay  two  thousand)  H  oil  is  in 
one  thousand  marks,  and  Valentine  in  five  hundred 
pounds.'* 

Of  Sir  John  Elliot,  who  became  particularly  the 
subject  of  historical  interest  by  dying  during  his 
captivity,  little  was  known  until  the  diligence  of 
D'lsraeli  collected  several  particulars  of  him.  He 
was  in  the  early  part  of  his  political  career,  attached 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  but  ultimately  opposed 
him.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  warm  and  enthusi- 
astic man;  whose  violence  occasionally  betrayed 
him  into  actions  his  worthy  nature  must  have  made 
him  deeply  repent. 

He  was  committed  in  Trinity  Term  1G29,  and 
in  the  October  of  1632,  the  physicians  reported  that 
he  was  in  a  consumption,  "  and  could  never  recover 
unless  he  might  breathe  purer  air."  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hichardson  observed,  in  reply  to  this,  "  that 
though  Sir  John  was  brought  low  in  body,  yet  he 
Was  U  high  and  lofty  in  mind  as  ever,  for  he  would 
neither  submit  to  the  king,  nor  to  the  justice  of  that 
court."  And  the  bench  recommended  Sir  John  to 
petition  his  Majesty. 

"  '  Sir  John,'  says  D'lsraeli,  '  first  presented  a 
petition  to  the  king  by  the  hand  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  to  this  effect : — "  Sir,  your  judges  have 
committed  me  to  prison  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
where]  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  I  am  fallen 
Into  a  dangerous  disease.  I  humbly  beseech  your 
majesty  will  command  your  judges  to  set  me  at 
liberty,  that  for  recovery  of  my  health  I  may  take 
BOme  fresh  air."  His  majesty's  answer  was — "It 
was  imt  humble  enough."  Sir  Ji.hn  then  prepared 
another  petition  to  be  presented  by  hie  son — "  Sir, 
1  am  certainly  sorry  to  have  displeased  your  majest]  , 
and  having  so  said,  do  humbly  beseech  you  once 
again  to  command  your   judgei  tO  set  me  at   liberty, 

that  when  I  have  recovered  mj  health,  1  may  return 
back  to  my  prison,  there  to  undergo  such  punish- 
ment as  God  hath  allotted  unto  me."  On  tins  the 
in  ut i  n  mi  <  ime  and  expostulated  (pith  Sir  John,  in- 
sisting thai  ii  belonged  to  his  office,  ami  was  com- 
mon to  no  man  else,  to  deliver  petitions  toi  hi    pri 

and  it  Sir  John,  in  a  third  petition,  would 

humble   himseU   to   bis   majesty  in  acknowledging 
bis  fault,  and  craving  pardon,  he  would  wttlinglj 
'mi  made  no  doubl  that  be  should  obtain 
hii  u'bertj 

"Tolbi  Ell  Lan  rered,  "1  thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  friendl)  advico,  but  mj  spirits  are  grown  feeble 
end  fuini,  which,  when  ii  pittas  God  t<>  restore  to 


their  former  vigour,  I  will  take  it  further  into  my 
consideration." 

"  *  In  the  next  month  Elliot  was  no  more.  He 
died  in  the  Tower  on  the  27th  of  November,  1632. 
His  son  petitioned  the  king  that  he  would  permit 
the  body  of  his  ill-fated  father  to  be  conveyed  to 
Cornwall,  but  the  king's  answer,  written  at  the  foot 
of  the  petition  was,  "  Let  Sir  John  Elliot's  body  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died." 
He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  Thus  it 
appears  that  this  uncompromising  spirit  perished  in 
a  prison  from  a  haughty  delicacy  ou  his  side  at  the 
punctilious  interference  of  the  official  man,  who  pro- 
bably felt  little  sympathy  for  his  illustrious  prisoner, 
aud  who  appears  to  have  aimed  at  humiliating  the  ele- 
vated mind  of  the  patriot  by  reiterated  humble  peti- 
tions. The  severity  which  the  king  exercised  against 
Elliot  is  very  particular.  Charles  I.,  often  hasty  and 
austere,  from  his  temperament,  has  been  accused  of 
deficient  tenderness  in  his  nature  by  certain  party- 
writers ;  their  object  is  to  represent  Charles  as  a 
heartless  tyrant ;  but  the  facts  which  they  have  at- 
tempted to  allege,  are  so  trivial  and  nugatory,  that 
they  are  become  rather  the  testimonies  of  their  own 
cruelty,  than  of  his.  The  harshness  of  Charles  to- 
wards Elliot,  to  me  indicates  a  cause  of  offence, 
either  of  a  deeper  dye,  or  of  a  more  personal  nature, 
than,  perhaps,  we  have  yet  discovered.* 

"  '  We  find  in  Elliot's  letters  an  abundance  of 
philosophy,  of  the  most  abstract  and  elevated  ethics; 
a  singular  mixture  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Porch,  and 
the  faith  of  Christianity.  His  classical  attainments 
were  considerable;  his  style  of  composition  is  Cicero- 
nian; it  is  sometimes  exuberant,  and  sometimes  it 
requires  great  attention  not  to  complain  of  its  obscu- 
rity. But  he  aimed  at  a  splendour  to  which  he  often 
reached ;  and  the  fortunate  passages  of  his  elo- 
quence had  been  rarely  equalled  by  others  in  his 
day.  More  than  one  large  treatise  are  the  fruits 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  remain  the  monuments  of 
the  greatness  of  his  mind. 

11  '  The  letters  which  I  have  selected,  appear  to 
me  to  exhibit  some  novel  and  singular  traits  in  his 
own  personal  character — in  his  chastised  mind,  ab- 
stracted from  the  un governed  passions  of  society. 
The  lofty  strain  of  morality  which  he  addresses  to 
his  sons,  is  at  least  admirable — it  came  from  one 
who  formerly  had  not  been  himself  so  familiar  with 
that  theory  of  morals,  which  charmed  him  in  the 
dreary  years  of  his  confinement.  The  last  days  of 
Elliot  seem  to  have  been  touched  by  a  more  melan- 
choly tenderness, — the  secret  precursor  of  a  life 
about  to  cease;  the  meltings  of  his  unbroken  mind.'  " 

Before  we  quit  this  period  we  must  notice  the 
apostaey  of  Wentworth,  a  circumstance  of  winch 
Hume  makes  QO  formal  mention. 

"  Before,"  says  Lingard,  ,:  I  dismiss  the  history 
of  this  session  (  It'.'iK),  it.  may  be  proper  to  notice 
two  instances  of  political  apostaey,  01  that  derelic- 
tion of  principle  for  the  sake  of  rank  oi  office,  which, 

since  (Ins  period,  lias  been  SO  frequently  imitated  by 
public  men.  hi  former  times  the  cnnvii  disdained 
to  purchase  the  services  Of  its  opponents  :   it  was  able 

to  bear  tl i  down  t"  the  ground  b\  the  sole  weight 

of  the  prerogative.     Bui  experience  bad  Caught  the 

iav its  that  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  power 

oi  the  lovereign  were  changed:  and  in  order  to 
break  tho  strength  of  his  adversaries,  he  sought  to 
seduce  the  mosl  effioieni  members  from  their  ranks, 
by  the  lure  of  honours  and  emoluments  Sir  John 
Bavile  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  were  men  of 
considerable  property  in  Yorkshire:  they  hud  long 
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been  rivals,  and  by  their  influence  divided  the 
county  between  them.  Both  had  tasted  of  the  royal 
favour,  and  both  had  incurred  the  royal  resentment. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  parliament,  Cottington  had 
iuduced  Savile  to  desert  his  friends,  and  to  accept 
the  rank  of  privy-councillor,  with  the  office  of  comp- 
troller of  tha  household.  Weutworth  had  more  deeply 
offended.  He  had  been  appointed  sheriff  to  prevent 
his  sitting  in  the  house,  had  been  deprived  of  the 
office  of  custos  rotulorum,  and  had  been  imprisoned 
for  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  loan.  Yet  his  pa- 
triotism was  not  proof  against  the  smile  of  the  so- 
vereign. He  solicited  a  reconciliation  with  Buck- 
ingham, and  soon  after  the  prorogation  it  was  ef- 
fected, through  the  agency  of  Sir  Richard  Weston. 
On  one  day  Savile  was  created  a  baron,  on  the  next 
Weutworth  was  raised  to  the  same  dignity;  but  the 
abilities  or  flattery  of  the  latter  gave  him  the  victory- 
over  his  competitor;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  he 
obtained  with  the  rank  of  viscount,  the  office  of  lord 
president  of  the  north." 

Hal  lam  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  parlia- 
ment, which  closed  its  career  in  16'29  : — 

"  There  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  very  little 
ground  for  censure  in  the  proceedings  of  this  illus- 
trious parliament.  I  admit  that,  if  we  believe  Charles 
the  First  to  have  been  a  gentle  and  beneficent  mo- 
narch, incapable  of  harbouring  any  design  against 
the  liberties  of  his  people,  or  those  who  stood  forward 
in  defence  of  their  privileges,  wise  in  the  choice  of 
h^  counsellors,  and  patient  in  listening  to  them, 
the  commons  may  seem  to  have  carried  their  oppo- 
sition to  an  unreasonable  length.  But,  if  he  had 
shown  himself  possessed  with  such  notions  of  his 
own  prerogative,  no  mattei  how  derived,  as  could 
bear  no  effective  control  from  fixed  law  or  from  the 
nation's  representatives;  it'  he  was  hasty  and  violent 
in  temper,  yet  stooping  to  low  aits  of  equivocation 
and  insincerity,  whatever  might  be  his  estimable 
qualities  in  other  respects,  they  could  act,  in  the 
main,  no  otherwise  than  by  endeavouring  to  keep 
him  in  the  power  of  parliament,  lest  his  power 
should  make  parliament  but  a  name.  Every  popular 
assembly,  truly  zealous  in  a  great  cause,  will  display 
in«>re  heat  and  passion  than  cool-blooded  men  after 
fee  lapse  of  centuries  may  wholly  approve.  But  so 
far  were  they  from  encroaching,  as  our  Tory  writers 
pretend,  on  the  just  powers  of  a  limited  monarch, 
lh.it  they  do  not  appear  to  have  conceived,  they  at 
least  never  hinted  at,  the  securities  without  which 
all  they  had  obtained  or  attempted  would  become 
ineffectual.  No  one  member  of  that  house,  in  the 
utmost  warmth  of  debate,  is  recorded  to  have  sug- 
gested the  abolition  of  tne  court  of  Star-chamber,  or 
any  provision  for  the  periodical  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. Though  such  remedies  for  the  greatest 
abuses  were  in  reality  consonant  to  the  actual  on- 
Appealed  law  of  the  land ;  yet,  as  they  implied,  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  generality,  a  retrenchment 
of  the  king's  prerogative,  they  had  not  yet  become 
femiliar  to  their  hopes.  In  asserting  the  illegality 
of  arbitrary  detention,  of  compulsory  Loans,  "i  ton 
cage  and  poundage  Levied  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, they  stood  in  defence  of  positive  rights  won 
by  their  fathers,  the  prescriptive  inheritance  of  Kn- 
jrlishmcn.  Twelve  years  more  of  repeated  aggres- 
sions taught  the  Long  parliament  what  a  few  saga- 
cious men  might  perhaps  have  already  suspected, 
that  thej  must  recover  more  of  their  ant  lent  consti- 
tution from  oblivion,  that  they  must  susl.iin  its  par- 
tial weakness  by  new  securities,  that,  in  ordei  to 
render  the  existence  of  monarchy  compatible  with 


that  of  freedom,  they  must  not  only  strip  it  of  all  it 
had  usurped,  but  of  something  that  was  its  own.;; 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Peace  with  France — Peace  with  Spain — State  of  the 
Court  and  Ministry — Character  of  the  Queen — 
Strafford — Laud — Innovations  in  the  Church — Ir- 
regular Levies  of  Money — Severities  in  the  Star- 
chamber  and  High  Commission — Ship  Money- 
Trial  of  Hampden. 

There  now  opens  to  us  a  new  scene.  Charles, 
disgusted  with  parliaments,  who,  he  found,  were 
determined  to  proceed  against  him  with  unmitigated 
rigour,  both  in  invading  his  prerogative,  and  re- 
fusing him  all  supply,  resolved  to  endeavour  to 
reign  without  one.  Having  lost  his  favourite  Buck- 
ingham, he  became  his  own  minister;  and  never  af- 
terwards reposed  in  any  one  such  unlimited  confi- 
dence. As  he  chiefly  follows  his  own  genius  and 
disposition,  his  measures  are  henceforth  less  rash 
and  hasty;  though  the  general  tenour  of  his  admi- 
nistration still  wants  somewhat  of  being  entirely 
legal,  and  perhaps  more  of  being  entirely  prudent. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  just  idea  of  the 
events  which  followed  for  some  years ;  so  fai  as  they 
regard  foreign  affairs,  the  state  of  the  court,  and  the 
government  of  the  nation.  The  incidents  are  neither 
numerous  nor  illustrious  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  them 
is  necessary  for  understanding  the  subsequent  trans- 
actions, which  are  so  memorable. 

Charles,  destitute  of  all  supply,  was  necessarily 
reduced  to  embrace  a  measure,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  result  of  reason  and  sound  policy  :  he  made 
peace  with  the  two  crowns  against  which  he  had  hi- 
therto waged  a  war,  entered  into  without  necessity, 
and  conducted  without  glory.  Notwithstanding  the 
distracted  and  helpless  condition  of  England,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  either  by  France  or  Spain,  to  in- 
vade theirenemy  ;  nor  did  they  entertain  any  further 
project,  than  to  defend  themselves  against  the  feeble 
and  ill-concerted  expeditions  of  that  kingdom. 
Pleased  that  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  between 
king  and  parliament  had  disarmed  so  formidable  a 
power,  they  carefully  avoided  any  enterprise  which 
might  rouse  either  the  terror  or  anger  of  the  En- 
glish, and  dispose  them  to  domestic  union  and  sub- 
mission. The  endeavours  to  regain  the  good -will  of 
the  nation  were  carried  so  far  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
that  he  released  and  sent  home  all  the  English  pri- 
soners taken  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  The 
example  was  imitated  by  France,  after  the  retreat 
of  the  English  from  the  isle  of  lihe.  When  princes 
were  in  such  dispositions,  and  had  so  few  pretensions 
on  each  other,  it  could  nut  he  difficult  I"  cnucludc 
a  peace.  The  treaty  was  first  signed  with  France. 
The  situation  of  the  king's  affairs  did   not   entitle 

him  to  demand  any  c litioiu  i<>r  the  bugonots,  .nhI 

they  were  abandoned  to  tin-  will  <<f  their  sovereign. 
Peace  was  afterwards  concluded  with  Spain  ;  where 
no  conditions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  Palatine, 
except  that  Spain  promised  in  general  to  use  its 
good  offices  for  his  restoration.  The  influence  >f 
these  two  wars  on  domestic  affairs,  and  on  the  dis- 
positions  'if  king  and  people,  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence: but  no  alteration  was  made  by  tlirni  iii 
the  foreign  interests  of  tin-  kingdom. 

Nothing  more  happy  can  be  imagined  Chan  the 
situation  in  which  England  then  stood  with    regard 
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to  foreign  affairs.  Europe  was  divided  between  the 
rival  families  of  Bourbon  and  Austria,  whose  oppo- 
site interests,  and  still  more  their  mutual  jealousies, 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  this  island.  Their  forces 
were  so  nearly  counterpoised,  that  no  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  any  event  which  could  suddenly 
disturb  the  balance  of  power  between  them.  The 
Spanish  monarch,  deemed  tne  most  powerful,  lay 
at  greatest  distance:  and  the  English,  by  that  means, 
possessed  the  advantage  of  being  engaged  bv  poli- 
tical motives  into  a  more  intimate  union  and  confe- 
deracy with  the  neighbouring  potentate.  The  dis- 
persed situation  of  the  Spanish  dominions  rendered 
the  naval  power  of  England  formidable  to  them,  and 
kept  that  empire  in  continual  dependence.  France, 
more  vigorous  and  more  compact,  was  every  day 
rising  in  policy  and  discipline;  and  reached,  at  hist, 
an  equality  of  power  with  the  house  of  Austria:  but 
her  progress,  slow  and  gradual,  left  it  still  iu  the 
power  of  England,  by  a  timely  interposition,  to 
check  her  superiority.  And  thus  Charles,  could  he 
have  avoided  all  dissensions  with  his  own  subjects, 
was  in  a  situation  to  make  himself  be  courted  and 
respected  by  every  power  iu  Europe;  and,  what  has' 
scarcely  ever  since  been  attained  by  the  princes  of 
this  island,  he  could  either  be  active  with  dignity, 
or  neutral  with  security. 

A  neutrality  was  embraced  by  the  king;  and,  during 
the  rest  of  his  reign,  he  seems  to  have  little  regarded 
foreign  affairs,  except  so  far  as  he  was  engaged  by 
honour,  and  by  friendship  for  his  sister  and  the  Pa- 
latine, to  enaeavour  the  procuring  of  some  relief 
fur  that  unhappy  family.  He  joined  his  good  offices 
to  those  of  France,  and  mediated  a  peace  between 
the  kiugs  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  in  hopes  of  en- 
gaging the  former  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the 
oppressed  protestants  in  the  empire.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Gustavus,  whose  heroic  genius,  seconded 
by  the  wisest  policy,  made  him  in  a  little  time  the 
most  distinguished  monarch  of  the  age,  and  reudered 
his  country,  formerly  unknown  and  neglected,  of 
gn.it  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe.  To  encou- 
rage and  assist  him  m  his  projected  invasion  of  Ger- 
main, Charles  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  six  thou- 
sand men ;  but  that  he  might  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  neutrality,  he  made  use  of  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton's  name.  That  nobleman  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  Gustavus;  and  Enlisting  these 
troops  in  England  and  Scotland  at  Charles's  ex- 
p<  a  he  landed  them  in  the  Elbe.  The  decisive 
battle  of  Leipsic  was  fought  Boon  after;  where  the 
■  on  lu<  i  .it'  Tilly  and  the  valour  of  the  Imperialists 
were  overcome  by  the  superior  conduct  of  Gustavus 

i  the    uperior  valour  of  the  Swedes      What  re 

mained  of  this  hero's  life  was  one  continued  series 
-I  i  i<  tory,  for  which  In*  was  Less  beholden  to  fortune, 
tnai   to  Hi"  e  personal  endowments  which  he  derived 

fro .(tup'  and  from  industry.     Thai   rapid  pro 

i f  conquest,  which  is  so  much  admired  in  an- 
cient history,  was  bore  renewed  in  modern  annals; 
and  withoul  thai  -  au  i  to  whii  h  in  former  ages  il 
had  o  'i   i wing.     Militan   ii.itn.ns  were   nol 

■  -  d  again  I  an  undi  <  iplined  and  unwar 
like  people;  nor  heroes  set  in  opposition  tocowardi 
The  veteran  troops  of  Ferdinand,  conducted  b)  the 

rati  I  g<  ueral    ol  the  age,  were  foiled  in 

■  uunter,  and  .ill  <  iorman)  was  overrun  in  an 

in  I  ml  bj  Lhi   v'v  toi Swede     Bui  bj  tl 

ordinary  and  une  tp<  i  ti  d  w  <■•  i  ol  his  ally,  Charles 
tailed  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  framed  the  alii- 
■oca  Gustavus,  elated  bj  prosperity,  began  t" 
form   more  extensive   plans  "i  ambition;   and  in 


freeing  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  Ferdinand,  he 
intended  to  reduce  it  to  subjection  under  his  own. 
He  refused  to  restore  the  Palatine  to  his  principality, 
except  on  conditions  which  would  have  kept  him  in 
total  dependence.  And  thus  the  negotiation  was 
protracted;  till  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  the 
Swedish  monarch  perished  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
plete victory  which  he  obtained  over  his  enemies. 

We  have  carried  on  these  transactions  a  few 
years  beyond  the  present  period,  that  we  might  not 
be  obliged  to  return  to  them  ;  nor  be  henceforth  in- 
terrupted in  our  account  of  Charles's  court  and 
kingdom. 

When  we  consider  Charles  as  presiding  in  his 
court,  or  as  associating  with  his  family,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  character  at  once  more  respectable  and 
more  amiable.  A  kind  husband,  an  indulgent  fa- 
ther, a  gentle  master,  a  steadfast  friend,  to  all  these 
eulogies,  his  conduct  in  private  life  fully  entitled 
him.  As  a  monarch  too,  in  the  exterior  qualities,  he 
excelled;  in  the  essential,  he  was  not  defective.  His 
address  and  manner,  though  perhaps  inclining  a  little 
towards  stateliness  and  formality,  iu  the  main  corre- 
sponded to  his  high  rank,  and  gave  grace  to  that  re- 
serve and  gravity  which  were  natural  to  him.  The 
moderation  and  equity  which  shone  forth  in  his 
temper,  seemed  to  secure  him  against  rash  and 
dangerous  enterprises  :  the  good  seuse  which  he 
displayed  in  his  discourse  and  conversation,  seemed 
to  warrant  his  success  in  every  reasonable  under- 
taking. Other  endowments  likewise  he  had  at- 
tained, which  in  a  private  gentleman  would  have 
been  highly  ornamental,  and  which  in  a  great  mo- 
narch might  have  proved  extremely  useful  to  his 
people.  He  was  possessed  of  an  excellent  taste  in 
all  the  fine  arts,  and  the  love  of  painting  was  in 
some  degree  his  favourite  passion.  Learned  beyond 
what  is  common  in  princes,  he  was  a  good  judge  of 
writing  in  others,  and  enjoyed,  himself,  no  mean 
talent  in  composition.  But  the  high  idea  of  his  own 
authority  which  he  had  imbibed,  made  him  incapa- 
ble of  giving  way  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  pre- 
vailed among  his  subjects.  His  politics  were  not 
supported  by  such  vigour  and  foresight  as  might 
enable  him  to  subdue  their  pretensions,  and  main- 
tain bis  prerogative  at  the  high  pitch  to  which  it 
had  been  raised  by  his  predecessors. 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  from  these  causes 
were  yet  remote.  Charles  now  enjoyed  himself  in 
the  full  exercise  of  his  authority,  in  a  social  inter* 
course  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  in  a  mo- 
derate use  of  those  pleasures  which  Iu-  most  affected* 

After  the  drat li  of  Buckingham,  who  bad  some- 
what alienated  Charles  from  tne  queen,  she  is  to  be 
considered  as  his  chief  friend  and  favourite.  Thai 
rustic  contempt  of  the  fair  Bex,  which  dames  affected, 
Ami  which,  banishing  them  from  Ins  court,  made  it 
resemble  more  s  fair  or  an  exchange,  than  the  sent 
of  a  great  prince,  was  very  wide  ol  the  disposition 
of  this  monarch.  But  though  full  of  complaisance 
to  the  whole  sex,  Charles  reserved  his  passion  for 
bis  consort,  to  h  horn  he  attai  hod  himself  with  fidelity 
and  i  on  fide  nee.  lt\  her  sense  and  spirit,  ^as  wall  as 
bj  her  beauty,  she  justified  the tness  of  her  hus- 
band; though  it  is  ollowedj  that,  being  somewhat  of 
a  passionate  temper,  she  precipitated  him  into  hasty 
and  imprudent  measures.  Her  religion,  Likewise. 
in  which  she  was  much  addicted,  must  be  regarded 
i  i  ■  i.  al  misfortune  .  since  il  augmonted  the  jea- 
lous) \\  hioh  prevailed  against  the  court,  and  engaged 
in  i  to  procure  for  the  catholics  some  indulgence* 
which  ware  generally  distasteful  to  the  DatioOi 
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In  the  former  situation  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, when  the  sovereign  was  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  his  subjects,  the  king  chose  his  mi- 
nisters either  from  personal  favour,  or  from  an 
opinion  of  their  abilities,  without  any  regard  to  their 
parliamentary  interest  or  talents.  It  has  since  been 
the  maxim  of  princes,  wherever  popular  leaders  en- 
croach too  much  on  royal  authority,  to  confer  offices 
on  them;  in -expectation  that  they  will  afterwards 
become  more  careful  not  to  diminish  that  power 
which  has  become  their  own.  These  politics  were 
now  embraced  by  Charles ;  a  proof  that  a  secret 
revolution  had  happened  in  the  constitution,  and 
had  necessitated  the  prince  to  adopt  new  maxims  of 
government.  But  the  views  of  the  king  were  at 
this  time  so  repugnant  to  those  of  the  puritans,  that 
the  leaders,  whom  he  gained,  lost  from  that  moment 
all  iuterest  with  their  party,  and  were  even  pursued 
as  traitors  with  implacable  hatred  and  resentment. 
This  was  tbe  case  with  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth ;  Sir 
Dudley  Digges ;  Noy,  the  attorney-general;  and 
Littleton,  solicitor-general. 

In  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  even  in  many  civil, 
Laud,  bishop  of  London,  had  great  influence  over 
the  king.  This  man  was  virtuous,  if  severity  of 
manners  alone  and  abstinence  from  pleasure,  could 
deserve  that  name.  He  was  learned,  if  polemical 
knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that  praise.  He 
was  disinterested,  but  with  unceasing  industry  he 
studied  to  exalt  the  priestly  and  prelatical  character, 
which  was  his  own.  His  zeal  was  unrelenting  in 
the  cause  of  religion;  that  is,  in  imposing  by  rigo- 
rous measures,  his  own  tenets  and  pious  ceremonies 
on  the  obstinate  puritans,  who  had  profanely  dared 
to  oppose  him.  In  prosecution  of  these  purposes, 
he  overlooked  every  human  consideration;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  heat  and  indiscretion  of  his  temper 
made  him  neglect  the  views  of  prudence  and  rules 
of  good  manners.  He  was  in  this  respect  happy, 
that  all  his  enemies  were  also  imagined  by  him  the 
declared  enemies  to  loyalty  and  true  piety,  and  that 
every  exercise  of  his  anger,  by  that  means,  became 
in  his  eyes  a  merit  and  a  virtue.  This  was  ttoe  man 
who  acquired  so  great  an  ascendant  over  Charles, 
and  who  led  him,  by  the  facility  of  his  temper,  into 
a  conduct  which  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  to 
his  kingdoms. 

The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that  time  into 
the  extreme  opposite  to  superstition;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  ancient  ceremonies  to  which  men 
had  been  accustomed,  and  which  had  been  sancti- 
fied by  the  practice  of  the  first  reformers,  could  be 
retained  in  divine  service  :  yet  was  this  the  time 
which  Laud  chose  for  the  introduction  of  new  cere- 
monies and  observances.  Besides  that  these  were 
sure  to  displease  as  innovations,  there  lay,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  another  very  forcible  objec- 
tion against  them.  Laud,  and  the  other  prelates 
who  embraced  his  measures,  were  generally  well 
instructed  in  sacred  antiquity,  and  had  adopted 
many  of  those  religious  sentiments  which  prevailed 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  when  the 
Christian  church,  as  is  well  known,  was  already 
sunk  into  those  superstitions  which  were  afterwards 
Continued  and  augmented  by  the  policy  of  Home. 
The  revival,  therefore,  of  the  ideas  and  practices  of 
that  age,  could  not  fail  of  giving  the  English  faith 
and  liturgy  tome  resemblance  to  the  catholic  super- 
stition, which  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  the  pu- 
ritans in  particular,  held  in  the  greatest  hnrror  and 
detestation.  Men  also  were  npt  to  think,  that, 
without  Rome  secret  purpose,  such  insignificant  ob- 
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servances  would  not  be  imposed  with  such  unrelent 
ing  zeal  on  the  refractory  nation;  and  that  Laud's 
scheme  was  to  lead  back  the  English  by  gradual 
steps  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  They  con- 
sidered not,  that  the  very  insignificancy  of  these 
ceremonies  recommended  them  to  the  superstitious 
prelate,  and  made  them  appear  the  more  pecub'arly 
sacred  and  religious,  as  they  could  serve  to  no  other 
purpose.  Nor  was  the  resemblance  to  the  Romish 
ritual  any  objection,  but  rather  a  merit,  with  Laud 
and  his  brethren  ;  who  bore  a  much  greater  kind- 
ness to  the  mother-church,  as  they  called  her,  than 
to  the  sectaries  and  presbyterians,  and  frequently 
recommended  her  as  a  true  Christian  church  ;  an  ap- 
pellation which  they  refused,  or  at  least  scrupled  to 
give  to  the  others.  So  openly  were  these  tenets 
espoused,  that  not  only  the  discontented  puritans  be- 
lieved the  church  of  England  to  be  relapsing  fast 
into  Romish  superstition :  the  court  of  Rome  itself 
entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  authority  in  this 
island;  and,  in  order  to  forward  Laud's  supposed 
good  intentions,  an  offer  was  twice  made  him  in 
private,  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  he  declined  ac- 
cepting. His  answer  was,  as  he  says  himself, 
"  That  something  dwelt  within  him,  which  would 
not  suffer  his  compliance,  till  Rome  were  other 
than  it  is." 

A  court  lady,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
having  turned  catholic,  was  asked  by  Laud  the 
reasons  of  her  conversion.  "  'Tis  chiefly,"  said  she, 
u  because  I  hate  to  travel  in  a  crowd."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  expression  being  demanded,  she  replied, 
"  I  perceive  your  grace  and  many  others  are  making 
haste  to  Rome;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent 
my  being  crowded,  I  have  gone  before  you."  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  though  Laud  deserved  not 
the  appellation  of  papist,  the  genius  of  his  religion 
was,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Romish  :  the  same  profound  respect  was  ex- 
acted to  the  sacerdotal  character,  the  same  submis- 
sion required  to  the  creeds  and  decrees  of  synods 
and  councils,  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  was  af- 
fected in  worship,  and  the  same  superstitious  regard 
to  days,  postures,  meats,  and  vestments.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  this  prelate  was,  every  where, 
among  the  puritans,  regarded  with  horror,  as  the 
fore-runner  of  antichrist. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  new  ceremonies,  to  which 
Laud  sacrificed  his  own  quiet  and  that  of  the  nation, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  those  which  he  was,ac- 
cused  of  employing  in  the  consecration  of  St.  Ca- 
therine Creed's  church,  and  which  were  the  object 
of  such  general  scandal  and  offence. 

On  the  bishop's  approach  to  the  west  door  of  the 
church,  a  loud  voice  cried,  "  Open,  open,  ye  ever- 
lasting doors,  that  the  lane  of  gl°rv  niav  enter  in  !" 
Immediately  the  doors  of  the  church  flew  open,  and 
the  bishop  entered.  Falling  upon  nis  knees,  with 
eyes  elevated  and  aims  expanded,  he  uttered  these 
words :  u  This  place  is  holy  ;  the  ground  is  holy : 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I 
pronounce  it  holy." 

Going  towards  the  chancel,  he  several  times  took 
up  from  the  floor  some  of  the  dust,  and  threw  it  in 
the  air.  When  he  approached,  with  his  attendants, 
near  to  the  communion-table,  he  bowed  frequently 
towards  it  :  and  on  their  return,  they  went  round 
the  church,  repeating  as  they  marched  along,  some 
of  the  psalms :  and  then  said  a  form  of  prayer,  which 
concluded  with  theso  words  ;  "Wo  consecrate  this 
church,  and  separate  it  unto  thee  as  holy  ground, 
not  to  bo  profaued  any  more  to  common  uses." 
U 
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After  this,  the  bishop,  standing  near  the  commu- 
nion-table, solemnly  pronounced  manv  imprecations 
upon  such  as  should  afterwards  pollute  that  holy 
place  by  musters  of  soldiers,  or  keeping  in  it  profane 
law-courts,  or  carrying  burdens  through  it.  On  the 
conclusion  of  every  curse  he  bowed  towards  the  east, 
!  and  cried,  "  Let  all  the  people  say,  Amen." 

The  imprecations  being  all  so  piously  finished, 
there  were  poured  out  a  number  of  blessings  upon 
such  as  hud  any  hand  in  framing  and  building  that 
sacred  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  on  such  as  had 
given,  or  should  hereafter  give  to  it,  any  chalices, 
plate,  ornaments,  or  utensils.  At  every  benediction, 
i  he  in  like  manner  bowed  towards  the  east,  and  cried, 
,   w  Let  all  the  people  say,  Amen." 

The  sermon  followed;  after  which,  the  bishop 
consecrated  and  administered  the  sacrament  iu  the 
following  manner  : — 

As  he  approached  the  communion-table,  he  made 
many  lowly  reverences  :  and  coming  up  to  that  part 
of  the  table  where  the  bread  and  wine  lay,  he  bowed 
seven  times.  After  the  reading  of  many  prayers, 
he  approached  the  sacramental  elements,  and  gently 
lifted  up  the  corner  of  the  napkin  in  which  the  bread 
was  placed.  When  he  beheld  the  bread,  he  sud- 
denly let  fall  the  napkin,  flew  back  a  step  or  two, 
bowed  three  several  times  towards  the  bread;  then 
he  drew  nigh  again,  opened  the  napkin,  and  bowed 
as  before. 

Next,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which  had  a 
cover  upon  it,  and  was  filled  with  wine.  He  let  go 
the  cup,  fell  back,  and  bowed  thrice  towards  it. 
He  approached  again;  and  lifting  up  the  cover, 
peeped  into  the  cup.  Seeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall 
the  cover,  started  back,  aud  bowed  as  before.  Then 
he  received  the  sacrament,  and  gave  it  to  others. 
And  many  prayers  being  said,  the  solemnity  of  the 
consecration  ended.  The  walls  and  floor  and  roof 
of  the  fabric  were  theu  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
holy. 

Orders  were  given,   and   rigorously  insisted  on, 
that  the  communion-table  should  be  removed  from 
the  middle  of  the  area,  where  it  hitherto  stood  in  all 
churches,  except  in  cathedrals.    It  was  placed  at  the 
east  end,  railed  in,  ami  denominated  an  altar;  as 
.  .  man  who  officiated  received  commnnly  the 
appellation   of  priest.     It  is  not  easy  to   imagine 
q tents  excited  by  this  innovation,  and  the 
D     which  Ll  gave  rise  to. 
The  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  the  using  of  copes, 
embroidered  vestment,  in  administering 
iment,  were  also  known  to  be  great  objects 
"i  scandal,  as  being  popish  practices:  but  the  oppo- 
sition rather  increased  than  abated  the  zeal  of  the 
i  the  introduction  of  these  habits  and  cere- 
Ail  kinds  of  ornament,  especially  pictures,   were 
'  1TJ   for  supporting  that  mechanical  devotion, 

which  was  proposed  to  be  raised  in  tins  model  of 
bul  as  these  had  been  so  much  employed 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  given  rise  to  so 
much  superstition,  <>r  what  the  puritans  called 
a]  ble  to  introduce  them  into 
!  churches,  without  exciting  general  murmurs 

mi!  I'.  H     I, .md,    possessed    of  present 

authority,  persisted  in  bis  purpose,  and  made  levera] 
rard  acquiring  these  ornaments.  Homo 
"i  the  pit  ture  i  introdui  od  bj  him  were  also  bund, 
upon  inquiry,  to  be  the  von  tme  thai  migbl  be  mel 
with  in  ii,.  .,. ,  :      i  h  i  mm  iflx,  i"".  the  great 

as  not  forgotten  on  this 


It  was  much  remarked,  that  Sherfield  the  recorder 
of  Salisbury,  was  tried  in  the  Star-chamber,  for 
having  broken,  contrary  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's 
express  injunctions,  a  painted  window  of  St.  Ed- 
mond's  church  in  that  city.  He  boasted,  that  he 
had  destroyed  these  monuments  of  idolatry  :  but  for 
this  effort  of  his  zeal,  he  was  fined  five  hundred 
pounds,  removed  from  his  office,  condemned  to  make 
a  public  acknowledgment,  and  be  bound  to  his  good 
behaviour. 

Not  only  such  of  the  clergy  as  neglected  to  ob- 
serve every  ceremony,  were  suspended  and  deprived 
by  the  high-commission  court :  oaths  were,  by  many 
of  the  bishops,  imposed  on  the  church-wardens  ;  and 
they  were  sworn  to  inform  against  any  one  who 
acted  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  Such  a 
measure,  though  practised  during  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, gave  much  offence  ;  as  resembling  too  nearly 
the  practice  of  the  Romish  inquisition. 

To  show  the  great  alienation  from  the  churches 
reformed  after  the  presbyteriun  model,  Laud  ad- 
vised, that  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  church 
should  be  imposed  on  the  English  regiments  and 
trading  companies  abroad.  All  foreigners  of  the 
Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  were  commanded 
to  attend  the  established  church  ;  and  indulgence 
was  granted  to  none  after  the  children  of  the  first 
denizens.  Scudamore  too,  the  king's  ambassador 
at  Paris,  had  orders  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
communion  of  the  hugouots.  Every  man  of  sense 
blamed  this  conduct,  not  only  because  it  gave  offence 
in  England,  but  because  in  foreign  countries  it  lost 
the  crown  the  advantage  of  being  considered  as  the 
head  and  support  of  the  reformation. 

On  pretence  of  pacifying  disputes,  orders  were 
issued  from  the  council,  forbidding,  on  both  sides, 
all  preaching  aud  printing  with  regard  to  the  con- 
troverted poiuts  of -predestination  and  free-will.  But 
it  was  complained  of,  and  with  reason,  that  the  im- 
partiality was  altogether  confined  to  the  orders,  and 
that  the  execution  of  them  was  only  meant  against 
the  calvinists. 

Iu  return  for  Charles's  indulgence  towards  the 
church,  Laud  aud  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify, 
on  every  occasion.,  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat 
with  the  utmost  disdain  or  detestation,  all  puritanical 
pretensions  to  a  free  and  independent  constitution. 
But  while  these  prelates  were  so  liberal  in  raising 
the  crown  at  the:  expense  of  public  liberty,  they 
made  no  scruple  of  encroaching  themselves  on  the 
royal  rights  the  most  incontestable  ;  ID  order  to  exalt 
the  hierarchy,  and  procure  to  their  own  order  domi- 
nion and  independence.  All  the  doctrines  which 
the  Romish  church  had  borrowed  from  some  of  the 
fathers,  and  which  freed  the  spiritual  from  subordi- 
nation to  the  civil  power,  were  now  adopted  by  the 
church  of  England,  and  interwoven  with  her  poli- 
tical and  religious  tenets.  A  divine  aud  apostolical 
charter  was  insisted  on,  preferably  to  a  legal  and  par- 
liamentary one.  The  sacerdotal  character  was  magni- 
fied ns  sacred  aud  indefeasible :  all  right  DO  spiritual 
authority,  or  even  to  private  judgment  in  Spiritual 
mbjectSi  was  refused  to  profane  laymen:  ecclesias- 
tical courts  were  held  by  the  bishops  in  their  own 
name,  without  any  notice  taken  of  the  king's  autho- 
rity :    and  Charles,  though  extreme!)    fealous  of 

every  claim  in  popular  assemblies,  seemed  rather  tO 

en 'ago  than  repress  those  encroachments  of  im 

clergy.  Having  fell  many  sensible  inconvenieocies 
from  the  independent  spirit  of  parliaments,  ho  at- 
ta<  bed  himself  entirely  to  those  h  bo  professed  .i  ds> 

vnteil  ohmlirm*.'  to  his  crown  and    person,   nor  did 
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he  foresee  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  which  he  ex- 
alted, not  admitting  of  any  precise  boundary,  might 
in  time  become  more  dangerous  to  public  peace,  and 
no  less  fatal  to  royal  prerogative,  than  the  other. 

So  early  as  the  coronation,  Laud  was  the  person, 
according  to  general  opinion,  that  introduced  a  no- 
velty, which,  though  overlooked  by  Charles,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  many  of  the  bystanders.  After 
the  usual  ceremonies  these  words  were  recited  to 
the  king  :  "  Stand  and  hold  fast,  from  henceforth, 
the  place  to  which  you  have  been  heir  by  the  suc- 
cession of  your  forefathers,  being  now  delivered  to 
you  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  the 
hands  of  us  and  all  the  bishops  and  servants  of  God. 
And,  as  you  see  the  clergy  to  come  nearer  the  altar 
than  others,  so  remember  that,  in  all  places  conve- 
nient, you  give  them  greater  honour;  that  the  Me- 
diator of  God  and  man  may  establish  you  on  the 
kingly  throne,  to  be  a  mediator  betwixt  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  ;  and  that  you  may  reign  for  ever  with 
Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative,  were 
not  entertained  by  the  king  merely  as  soft  and  agree, 
able  to  his  royal  ears:  they  were  also  put  in  practice 
during  the  time  that  he  ruled  without  parliamt 
Though  frugal  and  regular  in  his  expense,  he  wanted 
money  for  the  support  of  government ;  and  he  levied 
it,  either  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  laws,  or  by  vio- 
lations, some  more  open,  some  more  disguised,  of 
the  privileges  of  the  nation.  Though  gentle  in  his 
temper,  he  gave  way  to  severities  in  the  Star-cham- 
ber and  high-commission,  which  seemed  necessary, 
in  order  to  support  the  present  mode  of  administra- 
tion, and  repress  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Under  these  two  heads  may  be 
reduced  all  the  remarkable  transactions  of  this  reign, 
during  some  years :  for,  in  peaceable  and  prosper- 
ous times,  where  a  neutrality  in  foreign  affairs  is 
observed,  scarcely  any  thing  is  remarkable,  but  what 
is,  in  some  degree,  blamed  or  blameable.  And,  lest 
the  hope  of  relief  or  protection  from  parliament 
might  encourage  opposition,  Charles  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  declared,  "  That  whereas, 
for  several  ill  ends,  the  calling  again  of  a  parliament 
is  divulged;  though  his  majesty  has  shown,  by  fre- 
quent meetiugs  with  his  people,  his  love  to  the  use 
of  parliaments  :  yet  the  late  abuse  having,  for  the 
preseut,  driven  him  unwillingly  out  of  that  course; 
he  will  account  it  presumption  for  any  one  to  pre- 
scribe to  him  any  time  for  the  calling  of  that  assem- 
bly." This  was  generally  construed  as  a  declara- 
tion, that,  during  this  reign,  no  more  parliaments 
were  intended  to  be  summoned.  And  every  measure 
of  the  king's  confirmed  a  suspicion,  so  disagreeable 
to  the  generality  of  the  people. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by 
the  royal  authority  alone.  The  former  additional 
impositions  were  still  exacted.  Even  new  imposi- 
tions were  laid  on  several  kinds  of  merchandise. 

The  custom  house  officers  received  orders  from  the 
council  to  enter  into  any  house,  warehouse,  or  cellar; 
to  search  any  trunk  or  chest;  and  to  break  any  bulk 
whatever;  in  default  of  the  payment  of  customs. 

In  order  to  exercise  the  militia,  and  to  keep  them 
in  good  order,  each  county,  by  an  edict  of  the 
council,  was  assessed  in  a  certain  sum,  for  maintain- 
ing ;i  muster-master,  appointed  for  that  service. 

Compositions  were  openly  made  with  recusants, 
and  tin-  popish  religion  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
revenue.     This  was  all  the  persecution  which  it  un- 

'i'  rwenl  during  tin-  reign  of  diaries. 

A  commission  was  granted  for  compounding  with 


such  as  were  possessed  of  crown-lands  upon  defective 
titles  ;  and,  on  this  pretence,  some  money  was  ex- 
acted from  the  people. 

There  was  a  law  of  Edward  II.,  That  whoever  was 
possessed  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  in  land,  should 
be  obliged,  when  summoned,  to  appear  and  to  re- 
ceive the  order  of  knighthood.  Twenty  pounds,  at 
that  time,  partly  by  the  change  of  denomination, 
partly  by  that  in  the  value  of  money,  were  equiva- 
lent to  two  hundred  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and 
it  seemed  just,  that  the  king  should  not  strictly  in- 
sist on  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  oblige  people  of  so 
small  revenue  to  accept  of  that  expensive  honour. 
Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  both  of 
them  made  use  of  this  expedient  for  raising  money, 
had  summoned  only  those  who  were  possessed  of 
forty  pounds  a-year  and  upwards  to  receive  knight- 
hood, or  compound  for  their  neglect;  and  Charles 
imitated  their  example,  in  granting  the  same  indul- 
gence. Commissioners  were  appointed  for  fixing 
the  rates  of  composition  ;  and  instructions  were  given 
to  these  commissioners  not  to  accept  of  a  less  sum 
than  would  have  been  due  by  the  party,  upon  a  tax 
of  three  subsidies  and  a  half.  Nothing  proves  more 
plainly  how  ill-disposed  the  people  were  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  crown,  than  to  observe,  that  they  loudly 
complained  of  an  expedient,  founded  on  positive 
statute,  and  warranted  by  such  recent  precedents. 

Such  is  Hume's  statement;  but  we  shall  see  that 
Brodie's  is  not  quite  so  favourable  to  this  arbitrary 
imposition.  We  shall  give  the  account  of  the  latter, 
to  show  the  different  mode  in  which  these  proceed- 
ings may  be  related. 

Barnard,  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  used 
this  expression  in  his  prayer  before  sermon  ;  "  Lord, 
open  the  eyes  of  the  queen's  majesty,  that  she  may 
see  Jesus  Christ,  whom  she  has  pierced  with  her  in- 
fidelity, superstition,  and  idolatry."  He  was  ques 
tioned  in  the  high-commisiou  court,  for  this  iusult 
on  the  queen  ;  but,  upon  his  submission,  dismissed. 
Leighton,  who  bad  written  libels  against  the  king, 
the  queen,  the  bishops,  and  the  whole  administra- 
tion, was  condemned  by  a  very  severe,  if  not  cruel 
sentence  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was  suspended  for 
some  time,  in  expectation  of  his  submission. 

The  following  extract  from  Lingard  will  illustrate 
these  kind  of  proceedings  : — 

"  Charles  had  been  advised  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  preachers  to  treat  iu  the  pulpit  any 
of  the  subjects  connected  with  the  Arminiau  con- 
troversy. His  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  acri- 
monious disputes  which  agitated  the  two  parties; 
but  the  prohibition  was  repeatedly  disregarded  by 
the  zeal  of  the  polemics,  and  the  offenders  on  both 
sides  were,  with  apparent  impartiality,  equally  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  their  presumption  before  the 
court  of  high-commission.  Their  lot,  however,  was 
very  different.  The  orthodox  divines  usuallv  con- 
fessed their  fault,  aud  were  dismissed  with  a  repri- 
mand :  the  puritans,  of  a  more  unbending  character, 
suffered  the  penalties  of  line,  imprisonment,  and 
deprivation.  The  consequence  was,  that  many, 
both  ministers  and  laymen,  sought  to  leave  a  laud 
where  they  could  not  enjoy  religious  freedom,  and, 
migrating  to  America,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
state  of  New  England. 

"There  was,  however,  one  minister,  of  the  namo 
of  Leighton,  whose  ungovernable  zeal  drew  on  him- 
self u  more  severo  visitation.  In  a  book  entitled, 
An  appeal  to  Parliament,  or  Sinn's  Plea  against 
Prelacy,1  In-  maintained  that  God's  children  were 
subjected    to    a   most    cruel   persecution;   that   the 
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bishops  were  men  of  blood ;  that  the  institution  of 
the  prelacy  was  anti-christian  and  satanical ;  that 
the  queen  was  a  daughter  of  Heth;  and  that  the 
king  was  abused  by  the  bishops,  to  the  undoing  of 
himself  and  his  people.  Language  so  scurrilous 
and  inflammatory  quickly  attracted  the  notice  of 
Laud.  At  his  instigation,  Leighton  was  brought 
Before  the  lords  in  the  Star-chamber;  his  plea,  that 
he  had  written  through  zeal,  and  not  through  ma- 
lice, was  disregarded  ;  and  the  court  adjudged  him 
to  suffer  a  puuishmeut,  the  severity,  or  rather  cru- 
elty, of  which  will  astonish  the  reader.  The  offend- 
ing divine  was  (Nov.  16,  1G30)  degraded  from  the 
ministry,  was  publicly  whipped  in  the  palace-yard, 
was  placed  for  two  hours  iu  the  pillory,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, had  an  ear  cut  off,  a  nostril  slit  open,  and 
a  cheek  branded  with  the  letters  S.  S.  to  denote  a 
sower  of  sedition.  These,  however,  were  but  the 
sufferings  of  one  day.  At  the  expiation  of  a  week 
he  underwent  a  second  whipping,  he  again  stood  in 
the  pillory,  he  lost  the  remaining  ear,  he  had  the 
other  nostril  slit,  and  the  other  cheek  branded. 
Neither  was  his  punishment  yet  terminated.  Marked, 
degraded,  mutilated  as  he  was,  he  returned  to  prison, 
to  be  immured  there  for  life,  unless  the  king  should 
at  any  subsequent  period  think  him  a  fit  object  for 
mercy.  But  from  Charles  he  found  no  mercy  :  and 
it  was  only  at  the  end  of  ten  years  that  he  obtained 
his  liberty  from  the  parliament,  then  in  arms  against 
the  king.  Leighton  was  a  dangerous  fanatic,  capa- 
ble, as  appears  from  his  writings,  of  inflicting  on 
others  the  severities  which  he  suffered  himself.  But 
this  can  form  no  apology  for  the  judges  whoawarded 
a  punishment  so  disproportionate  to  the  offence. 
They  sought  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  plea 
that  he  might  have  been  indicted  for  treason,  aud, 
therefore,  instead  of  complaining  of  the  sentence, 
ought  to  have  been  thankful  for  his  life." 

In  order  to  gratify  the  clergy  with  a  magnificent 
fabric,  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot,  for  repairing 
and  rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  and  the  king,  by  his 
countenance  and  example,  encouraged  this  laudable 
undertaking.  By  order  of  the  privy-council,  St. 
Gregory's  church  was  removed,  as  an  impediment 
to  the  project  of  extending  and  beautifying  the 
cathedral.  Some  houses  aud  shops  likewise  were 
pulled  down,  and  compensation  was  made  to  the 
owners.  As  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
assembling  a  parliament,  such  acts  of  power  in  the 
king  became  necessary  ;  and  in  no  former  age  would 
the  people  have  entertained  any  scruple  with  regard 
to  them.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  puritans 
were  extremely  averse  to  the  raising  of  this  orna- 
ment to  the  capital ;  on  account  of  their  detestation 
of  all  appearance  of  popish  superstition. 

A  stamp  duty  was  imposed  on  cards  :  a  new  tax, 
which,  if  not  of  itself,  liable  to  objection,  was  of 
dangerous  consequence,  when  considered  as  arbi- 
trary and  illegal. 

U puliea  were  revived;    an  oppressive  method 

of  levying  money,  being  unlimited,  as  well  as  de- 
structive ol  industry.  The  last  parliament  of  James, 
which  abolished  monopolies,  had  left  an  equitable 
exception  in  favour  of  new  inventions ;  ami  on  pre- 
tence Of  these,  and  of  erecting  new  companies   and 

corporations,  was  tins  grievance  now  renewed.  The 

manufacture  of  soap  was  given  to  a  company  who 
paid  a  mini  l«>r  thnr  patent    Leather,  salt,  and  many 

other  commodities,  even  down  to  linen  rags,  were 
likewise  pul  under  re  iti  l<  Uon  - 

It  is  affirmed  by  Clarendon,  that  h«»  little  benefit 
wai  reaped  from  those  projooti,  that  of  two  huudrud 


thousand  pounds  thereby  levied  on  the  people, 
scarcely  one  thousand  five  hundred  came  into  the 
king's  coffers.  Though  we  ought  not  to  suspect  the 
noble  historian  of  exaggerations  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Charles's  measures;  this  fact,  it  must  be  owneo\ 
appears  somewhat  incredible.  The  same  author 
adds,  that  the  king's  intention  was  to  teach  his  sub> 
jects  how  unthrifty  a  thing  it  was  to  refuse  reason- 
able supplies  to  the  crown.  An  imprudent  project 
to  offend  a  whole  nation,  under  the  view  of  punish* 
ment;  and  to  hope,  by  acts  of  violence,  to  break 
their  refractory  spirits,  without  being  possessed  of 
any  force  to  prevent  resistance. 

As  Hume,  with  the  most  visible  partiality,  only 
devotes  two  short  sentences  to  the  arbitrary  system 
pursued  by  Charles  during  the  years  163*2  and  1633; 
and  as  these  transactions  were  the  foundation  of  all 
the  subsequent  important  occurrences,  we  give  from 
Brodie  the  following  more  elaborate  and  jus*.  "  de- 
tail of  the  various  measures  pursued  by  the  execu- 
tive against  the  franchises  of  England. 

"  The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
Charles  had  declared  that  he  never  meant  to  take  but 
as  a  gift  from  his  people,  were  rigorously  extorted, 
with  other  duties  imposed  originally  at  the  mere  will  of 
the  late  or  the  present  king.  Warrants  were  issued 
by  the  council  to  seize  the  goods  of  all  who  attempted 
to  land  them  without  authority,  and  detain  them  till 
the  customs  were  paid  :  aud  orders  were  at  the  same 
time  dispatched,  to  imprison  all  who  attempted  to 
recover  their  property  by  replevin.  Other  illegal 
orders  were  likewise  issued :  and  that  terror  might 
be  struck  into  the  refractory,  the  vengeance  of  the 
council  was  let  loose,  immediately  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  against  an  alderman,  and  an 
eminent  merchant  of  London — Richard  Chambers — 
who  courageously  apjtealed  to  the  public  justice  of 
his  country.  Chambers  had,  for  resisting  payment 
of  the  duties,  been  summoned  before  the  council, 
and  because  he  remarked  there,  that  '  the  merchants 
of  England  were  as  much  screwed  up  as  in  Turkey,' 
he  was  tried,  (if  a  trial  that  might  be  called,  where 
the  council  that  took  the  offence  had  only  changed 
rooms,)  before  the  Star-chamber,  and  fined  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  doomed  to  imprisonment  till 
he  made  a  submission,  both  at  the  council-board,  in 
the  Star-chamber,  and  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  He 
refused  to  degrade  himself  by  a  submission,  as  well 
as  to  render  himself  an  instrument  for  overturning 
the  vital  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore 
he  lay  upwards  of  twelve  years  in  prison, — denied  all 
legal  redress,  aud  was  utterly  ruined  in  his  circum- 
stances. To  the  disgrace  of  parliament  afterwards, 
his  sufferings  in  the  common  cause  were  not  rewarded. 
11  Perceiving  that  their  trade  was  deeply  injured 
by  these  illegal  measures,  the  merchants  attempted 
to  send  their  goods  beyond  seas ;  but  the  council 
that  devised  these  proceedings  was  too  vigilant  to 
prevent  their  evasion: — The  goods  were  secured, 
and  orders  were  issued  to  search  warehouses,  &c. 
to  prevent  what  was  denominated  a  fraud  upon  his 
majesty's  revenue. 

"  Other  plane  were  devised  to  augment  the  re- 
venue, aud  break  the  spirit  of  the  people.  A  tax 
WBI  imposed  for  the  support  of  muster-masters  of 
the  militia,  and  afterwards  cont  and  conduct  money 
was  exacted,  while  soldiers  were  billeted  as  fnrmeilv. 
Hut  the  most  crying  grievance  was  the  revival  of 
monopolies  to  the  most  appalling  extent.  What  had 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  on  this  head  has 
already  been  fully  shown.  In  the  reign  of  James, 
a  statute,  which  merely  confirmed  the  common  law. 
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was  passed,  by  which  the  right  of  granting  monopo- 
lies was  allowed  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
made  new  discoveries.  So  equitable  a  restriction 
appears  at  first  sight  not  to  be  liable  to  abuse  :  but 
when  men,  armed  with  power,  are  determined  to 
violate  law,  the  wisest  provisions  serve  only  as  a 
cover  to  their  arbitrary  measures.  Under  the  pre- 
text that  certain  individuals  had  made  discoveries 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  that  the  dealers  in 
general  imposed  a  bad  article  upon  the  people,  these 
individuals  were  erected  into  a  corporation,  and  the 
right  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  commodity 
exclusively  vested  in  them.  The  patentees,  in  the 
first  place,  paid  ten  thousand  pounds  for  their  pa- 
tent: but  this  was  nothing  like  the  main  advantage 
derived  by  the  crown  :  a  tax  of  eight  pounds  per  ton 
was  imposed  upon  the  sale.  As  might  be  supposed, 
the  public  were  so  far  from  being  supplied  with  a 
better  article — the  pretext  for  the  patent — that  the 
commodity  was  so  adulterated  as  to  ruin  their  clothes. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  specimen  of  this  species  of 
grievance  :  almost  every  article  of  ordinary  con- 
sumption, whether  of  manufacture  or  not,  was  ex- 
posed to  a  similar  abuse.  Salt,  starch,  coals,  iron, 
wine,  pens,  cards  and  dice,  beavers,  felts,  bone- 
lace,  &c,  meat  dressed  in  taverns,  tobacco,  wine- 
casks,  brewing  and  distilling,  lamprons,  weighing 
of  hay  and  straw  in  London  and  Westminster, 
gauging  of  red-herrings,  butter-casks,  kelp  and  sea- 
weed, linen-cloth,  rags,  hops,  buttons,  hats,  gutstring, 
spectacles,  combs,  tobacco-pipes,  &c,  saltpetre,  (one 
Hillyard  was  fined  five  thousand  pounds  fur  selling 
this  article  contrary  to  proclamation),  gunpowder, 
in  short,  articles  down  to  the  sole  gathering  of  rags, 
were  all  under  the  fetters  of  monopolies,  and  conse- 
quently deeply  taxed.  Nay,  it  was  even  in  agita- 
tion to  impose  a  tax  upon  grain  under  the  colour  of 
law.  The  device  was  this.  There  was  a  statute  of 
8  Henry  VII I.  for  regulating  the  prices  of  provisions, 
and  it  was  intended  first  to  draw  grain  under  its 
operation,  and  then  to  grant  licences  of  dispensa- 
tions at  a  certain  rate.  The  royal  order  was  trans- 
mitted by  Attorney-general  Noy  to  the  judges  for 
their  sanction  ;  but,  except  Sir  Robert  Berkley,  they 
all  pronounced  it  illegal.  People  were  not  even 
allowed  a  quiet  interment  without  a  tax:  a  method 
was  invented  to  assess  all  funerals  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  deceased. 

"  Then  the  most  grievous  commissions  were 
granted  to  enforce  these  illegal  patents  and  procla- 
mations : — Such  as  a  commission  touching  cottages 
and  inmates,  depopulations,  &c. —  another  about 
scriveners, — one  for  compounding  with  offenders  for 
transporting  butter;  another  for  compounding  with 
those  who  used  or  imported  log-wood,— one  to  com- 
pound with  sheriffs  ;  and  such  as  had  been  sheriffs, 
for  selling  under-sheriffs'  places  ;  another  for  com- 
pounding for  the  destruction  of  wood  in  iron-works; 
another  for  concealments,  and  encroachments  within 
twenty  miles  of  London,  &c.  &c. 

"  The  tax  upon  the  community,  in  consequence, 
was  infinitely  beyond  what  came  into  the  exchequer. 
Thus  the  king  received  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds 
annually  for  the  monopoly  of  wine;  but  then  the 
vintners  paid  forty  shillings  per  ton  to  the  pa- 
tentees, which,  upon  forty-live  thousand  tons,  raised 
the  tax  to  ninety  thousand  pounds.  The  vintners, 
again,  imposed  two-pence  per  quart,  which  raised  it 
to  eight  pounds  per  ton,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds — that  is,  twelve  times  what  came 
iiilo  the  exchequer. 

"  These  were  still  only  part  of  the  devices  for  ex- 


torting money  from  the  subject.  Under  the  generous 
pretext  of  curing  defects  in  titles  of  land,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued,  proposing  to  grant  new  titles 
upon  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  composition,  and 
those  who  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  his  ma- 
jesty's gracious  offer  were  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  their  property.  This  at  once  sapped  the  security 
of  land-owners;  for  no  man  could  misconceive  the 
object,  and  the  government-agents  soon  brought 
home  conviction  to  their  breasts.  Every  pretended 
flaw  was  fastened  on,  and  the  courts — miscalled — 
of  justice  were  too  obsequious  not  to  sustain  the 
objection.  Their  patents  were  now  changed,  to 
keep  them  in  the  most  deplorable  dependence :  for 
the  old  clause  in  every  judge's  patent,  quamdiu  se 
bene  gesserit,  was  changed  into  durante  bene  ptacilo, 
and  indeed  the  benefit  of  the  first  clause  was  denied 
to  one  who  had  got  his  patent  before  the  change — 
because  he  was  too  upright  for  the  designs  in  hand. 

"  Had  this  misguided  prince  even  confined  him- 
self to  the  illegal  and  wicked  device  of  extorting 
money  from  the  subject,  his  conduct  would  have 
been  less  exposed  to  censure  in  civil  matters  than 
it  necessarily  was :  but  his  arbitrary  and  capricious 
system  of  government  reached  departments  where 
he  seems  to  have  intruded  for  the  purpose  only  of 
proving  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  The  hackney- 
coaches  in  London  offended  his  eye,  and  therefore 
he  imposed  severe  regulations  upon  them,  and  re 
stricted  their  number.  Men  of  ordinary  trades  kept 
shops  in  Goldmaker-row,  and  afterwards  in  different 
quarters,  which  he  took  under  his  protection ;  and 
as  these  appeared  to  him  not  exactly  to  harmonize 
with  his  ideas  of  beauty,  he  commanded  them  to  be 
instantly  removed.  Several  shops  too  were  pulled 
down,  because  they  appeared  to  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  St.  Paul's.*  The  increase  of  the  metropolis 
by  new  buildings  had,  as  an  evil,  been  formerly  a 
fruitful  theme  of  declamation,  and  a  statute  for  a 
limited  time  had  been  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  prohibit  them;  but  the  act  had  expired  be- 
fore the  termination  of  her  reign,  and  the  progress 
of  society  had  convinced  men  of  its  impolicy.  James, 
however,  had,  by  the  connivance  of  corrupt  judges, 
obtained  the  execution  of  this  expired  la*,  and 
Charles  now  rigorously  enforced  it.  A  commission 
was  instituted  for  compounding  with  delinquents, 
or  ordering  their  houses  to  be  pulled  down.  The 
rate  of  the  licence  was  a  fine  of  three  years'  rent, 
with  an  addition  to  keep  them  from  fining  thereafter. 
It  was  calculated  that  much  above  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  rents  in  the  city  of  London  were 
in  this  situation.  Even  former  licences  were  disre- 
garded.! 

"  The  late  king  had  had  sufficient  sagacity  to 
perceive,  that  though  he  was  enabled  to  gam  a  large 
portion  of  the  nobility  by  gifts,  pensions,  and  places, 
yet  that,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  command  the 
great  body  of  the  aristocracy,  their  residence  in  town 
encouraged  liberal  principles,  and  he  had  evercvinccd 
anxiety  to  drive  them  to  the  country.  His  son,  who 
had  a  nearer  cause  of  alarm,  was  not  satisfied  with 
persuasion:  he  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining 
their  residence  in  the  country,  and  followed  it  uith 
rigorous   proceedings  in   the   Star-chamber.      The 

*  "  What  will  the  render  think  of  a  proclamation  prohibit- 
niR  the  line  of  nnaiFten,  and  commanding  thai  of  blla  ?" 

t  ■'  Thin  frienil  of  WentWOrth'l  tiayn,  'lie  speaks  mm  h 
Within  COmpasa,'  when  he  Bayi  one  hundred  Ihunsaiol  |khiihIh. 

and  from  hi*  enumeration  of  itreets,  &e.  it  l*  obvious.    In  the 

CAM  of  Moor,  a  writ  went  0U1  from  the  Star  cliamlior  to  the 
hIutiIT.  to  pull  down  oil  hOUSOB,  ami    lint-    him  two   thousand 

j i?  for  n  i  bavmg  pulled  them  down  by  l-.aster." 
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language  of  Mr.  Hume  on  this  subject  is  so  singu- 
lar, that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it.  '  For  dis- 
obedience to  this  edict,  many  were  indicted  in  the 
Star-chamber.  This  occasioned  discontents,  and 
the  sentences  were  complaiued  of  as  illegal.  But, 
if  proclamations  had  authority,  of  which  nobody 
pretended  to  doubt,  must  they  not  be  put  in  exe- 
cution ?  In  no  instance,  I  must  confess,  does  it 
more  evidently  appear  what  confused  and  uncertain 
ideas  were,  during  that  age,  entertained  concerning 
the  English  constitution  !'  This  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  historian's  defence  of  the  Stuart  fa- 
mily. Whenever  he  has  occasion  to  relate  instances 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind,  he  accompanies  them 
with  a  remark,  either  that  they  had  been  practised 
by  the  predecessors  of  that  family,  or  sprang  neces- 
sarily from  powers  which  nobody  pretended  to  doubt 
of  being  vested  in  the  crowu — while  he  does  not  ad- 
duce a  shadow  of  authority  for  his  statement.  In 
this  instance,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  his  asser- 
tion is  contrary  to  every  thing  which  deserves  the 
name  of  authority— that,  though  Laud  and  his  bre- 
thren, with  Wentworth,  and  his  coadjutors  of  the 
laity,  maintained  that  the  royal  power,  lent  this 
prince  from  God,  was  unlimited,  and  consequently 
that  he  might  issue  and  enforce  what  proclamations 
he  pleased,  there  was  scarcely  another  man  in  the 
kingdom  who  could  support  such  monstrous  doctrine. 
It  is  true  that  proclamations  had,  and  still  have,  au- 
thority, but  the  nature  of  that  authority  is  best  ex- 
plained in  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  '  Note, 
proclamations  have  great  force,  when  they  are 
grounded  upon  the  laws  of  the  realm.' 

"  Kuight-money  was  another  species  of  extortion. 
By  the  feudal  system,  every  person  possessed  of  a 
knight's  fee,  or  land  of  a  certain  yearly  value,  was 
bound,  under  a  fine,  to  receive  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, which  was  chargeable  with  large  fees,  that  he 
might  be  enrolled  a  soldier  in  defence  of  the  realm. 
With  the  revolution  in  the  state  of  society,  this 
practice  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  Elizabeth  had 
only  resorted  to  it  once,  and  that  in  the  first  of  her 
reign ;  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  from  the 
silence  with  which  it  passed,  that  it  was  restricted 
to  men  of  considerable  rank.  But  now  it  was  re- 
sorted to  by  Charles  as  a  mean  of  raising  money; 
and  as  the  honour  was  lost  by  the  promiscuous 
manner  in  which  it  was  insisted  on,  men  looked 
only  to  the  extortion  practised  under  that  pretext. 
An  annual  rent  of  twenty  pounds  was  in  ancient 
times  a  good  income ;  but,  by  the  depreciation  of 
money,  it  became  inconsiderable,  anil  the  rate  had 
long  been  forty  pounds.  Charles  did  not  restric 
it  to  men  of  landed  property,  but  included  lessees, 
merchants,  &c.,  and  a  line  was  imposed  for  con- 
tumacy.  The  rate  at  which  it  was  levied,  was 
equal  to  three  subsidies  and  a  half. 

••  Commissions  were  issued  to  compound  with  the 
parties,  and  they  who  had  a  just  excuse  were  or- 
dered   to  appear  at  the  council-board,   when  they 

1 letained  from  day  to  day  without  a  hearing, 

and  evon  the  justest  Uofence  was  overruled,  and 
large  ions  imposed:  Sir  I. ones  Maleverer  was  de- 
nied a  I'  .'.'I  hearing,  and  ordered  to  compound  with 

aei  ,  who  fi I  him  two  thousand  pounds, 

I  ii  I.  in  ii,  ini  iin  .hi  alleged  con- 
tumacy in  the  payment  Sir  Tin. in, is  Moyser  and 
othei  me  by  <  imilar  proc lings. 

"  I  ml-.  iin-  |,,i  I.  t  i,i  ,,i,  olote  fores!  laws,  the 
in!''  riy  of  thi    abject  wa   i    i"  Led,  and  Ins  person 

■    i       I  to  limn  inn.  ni.    'I'll.-  forest  of  K".  Icing 

«u»  arbitrarily  enlarged  from  six  miles  to  sixty,  and 


the  following  fines  were  imposed  for  alleged  en- 
croachments. The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  fined 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  an  alleged  fault  of  his 
father ;  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  nineteen  thousand ; 
Lord  Newport,  three  thousand;  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  twelve  thousand ;  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  four 
thousand,  and  many  others  of  smaller  sums.  In  Es- 
sex, the  forests  were  enlarged  over  lands  which  had 
been  possessed  without  interruption  for  three  or  four 
hundred  years.  The  object  of  that,  says  Clarendon, 
was  '  to  recompense  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
sale  of  the  old  lands,  and  by  the  grant  of  new  pen- 
sions ;  and  not  only  great  fines  were  imposed,  but 
great  annual  rents  intended,  and  like  to  be  seltled 
by  contract.'  The  selfishness  of  Charles  discovered 
itself  particularly  in  a  projected  forest  for  deer,  (he 
was,  like  his  father,  immoderately  addicted  to  field 
sports,)  to  extend  from  Richmond  to  Hampton- 
court.  He  meant  to  enclose  this  with  a  brick  wall; 
and  he  actually  proceeded  to  execute  his  plan,  not 
only  without  consulting  the  proprietors,  who,  by  his 
fiat,  were  to  be  excluded  from  their  rights,  but  with- 
out regard  to  a  general  clamour,  and  the  general 
dissuasiuu  of  the  council.  Lord  Clarendon,  indeed, 
tells  us,  that  his  majesty  intended  to  pay  more  thau 
their  value,  and  that  he  thought  it  no  unreasonable 
thing,  upun  these  terms,  to  expect  the  consent  of 
his  subjects ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
foundation  for  this,  and  it  is  evident  that,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  he  could  take  the  lands  at  his 
own  price,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  he 
might  seize  upon  them  for  nothing.  Other  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  the  forests,  evinced  what  secu- 
rity there  was  even  for  a  price.  On  this  subject  we 
must  remark,  that  Charles  showed  by  such  profu- 
sion, (for  the  expense  must  have  been  immense,) 
that,  while  he  constantly  complained  of  the  parsi- 
mony of  parliament,  he  was  disposed  to  set  no 
bounds  to  his  extravagance. — The  proceedings  on 
this  head  were  as  impolitic  as  unjust.  He  ought  to 
have  known  that  he  could  never  stand  without  the 
support  of  some  classes  in  the  community  besides 
the  clergy ;  yet,  while  he  had  alieuated  the  lower 
ranks,  he,  by  these  measures,  disgusted  likewise  the 
higher.  'This  burthen,' says  Clarendon,  'lighted 
most  upon  people  of  quality  and  honour,  who  thought 
themselves  above  ordinary  oppression,  and  were  like 
to  remember  it  with  more  sharpness.1 

"  The  statutes  about  tillage  and  keeping  up  houses 
of  husbandry,  had  either  expired,  having  been  tem- 
porary enactments,  or  had  been  repealed  by  stat.  'Jl 
.lames  I.  cap.  28.  Yet  under  the  pretext  that  depopu- 
lation was  an  offence  at  common  law,  the  rigour  of 

il xpired  or  repealed  statutes  was  enforced  in  the 

most  unjustifiable  manner,  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
tortion and  oppression.  Many  were  severely  fined 
as  depopulatnrs,  where  no  depopulation  had  taken 
place,  Sir  Ant.  Roper  of  four  thousand  pounds,  be- 
sides  being  imprisoned,  8r.C,  that  the  example  might 
terrify  others  to  submit  to  extortion;  and  dispensa- 
tions were  granted  for  money. — Hut  even  subsisting 
law  was  converted  into  an  cngiue  of  oppression. 
Tlie  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  private  tettei 
to  Wentworth  by  one  of  his  greatest  admirers. 
'  There  is  at  present  a  commission  in  execution 
against  cottagers,  who  have  not  four  acres  of  ground 
laid  I.,  their  houses,  upon  a  statute  made  in  the  .'ilst 
Eliz,  which  vexeth  the  poor  people  mightily,  is  far 
mini,  burthensome  t"  them  than  ship-monies,  all  for 
tlm  benefit  of  the  land  Morton,  and  the  secretary  of 
Scotland,  the  Lord  Stirling,  Much  crying  nut  there 
is  against    il,  especially  because   mean,  needy,  nud 
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men  of  no  f.  irae,  prisoners  in  the  Fleet,  are  used  as 
principal  ci  iinmissioners  to  call  the  people  before 
them,  tu  fin;,  and  to  compound  with  them.' 

"  Of  ship-money,  at  present  we  may  observe,  in 
the  words  of  Clarendon,  that  it  was  intended  'for 
a  spring  and  magazine  that  should  have  no  bottom, 
and  for  an  eve  rlasting  supply  of  all  occasions.' 

"  The  civil  government,  in  other  respects,  corre- 
sponded with  t  hese  unjust  and  arbitrary  proceedings. 
The  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  courts  of  Star- 
chamber  and   High  Commission  were  enlarged  to  a 
most   extraordinary   degree;    and,   while   the   last 
vexed  all  me  n,  every  species  of  cause  was  brought 
under  the  co;  misance  of  the  first.    New  illegal  oaths 
were  enforci  'd,  and  new  courts,  with  vast  powers, 
erected  with  out  colour  of  law ;  and  when  commis- 
sions were  i  ssued  for  examining  into  the  extent  ot 
fees  which    were  complained  of,  the  commissioners 
compounds  1  with  the  delinquents,  not  only  for  their 
past  offeno  ;s,  but  their  future  extortions.     But  in- 
deed it  is*  iin  to  talk  of  irregular  courts,  when,  by 
new-model  ling  the  patents  of  the  judges,   &c.  the 
ordinary  t  ribunals  were  brought   completely  under 
the  commsrad  of  the  throne.    Charles  himself,  in  his 
annotation  s  to  Laud's  annual  accounts  of  his  pro- 
vince, talk  s  of  commanding  his  judges  to  act  in  such 
and  such    ways,  though  contrary  to  law ;  as  if  his 
fiat  were    it  all  times  sufficient.     The  orders  of  the 
council-bo  ard  were  received  as  law.    Finch,  who,  for 
his  conduc  t  in  the  late  parliament,  was  promoted  to 
the  office   of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  declared, 
'  that  whi  le   he  was  keeper,   no  man   should  be  so 
saucy  as  t  ,o  dispute  orders  of  the  council-buard  ;  but 
that  the    wisdom  of  that  board  should  be  always 
ground  e  nough  for  him  to  make  a  decree  in  chan- 
cery.'    ')  .'he  noble  historian  ( Clarendon)  from  whom 
we  have  borrowed  these  words,  gives  the  following 
picture    of  the  government.     '  For  the  better  sup- 
port of  t  hese  extraordinary  ways,  and  to  protect  the 
agents  a  .lid  instruments  who  must  be   employed   in 
them,  a  nd  to  discountenance  and  suppress  all  bold 
inquiric  s  and  opposers,  the  council-table  and  Star- 
charnbe  r  enlarged  their  jurisdiction  to  a  vast  extent, 
holding   (as  Thucydides  said  uf  the  Athenians)  for 
honour  able  that   which  pleased,  and  for  just  that 
which    profited;  and,  being  the  same  persons  in  se- 
veral l  ooms,  grew  both  courts  of  law  to  determine 
right,   and  courts  of  revenue  to  bring  money  into 
•he  ir  lasury;   the  council-table,  by  proclamations, 
enjoining  the  people  what  was  not  enjoined  by  the 
law;    and  the  Star-chamber  censuring  the  breach 
and   disobedience  to  those  proclamations,  by  very 
grc;  it  lilies  and  imprisonment,  so  that  disrespect  to 
any  acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen,  was 
at  no  time  more  penal;  and  those  foundations  ot 
ri;;ht,  by  which  men  valued  their  security,  to  the  ap- 
prehension and  understanding  of  wise  men,  never 
I'jore  in  danger  to  be  destroyed.'     The   Earl-mar- 
shal's court,  Clarendon,  then  Mr.  Hyde,  declared 
in  parliament  to  be  '  a  court  newly  erected,  without 
Colour  or  shadow  of  law,  which  took  upon  it  to  fine 
mid  imprison  the  king's  subjects,  and  to  give  great 
damages  for  matters  which  the  law  gave  no  damages 
lor;'  and,  in  his  character  of  historian,  he  tells  us, 
that  '  more  damages  had  been  given  there  for  con- 
tumelioUB  and  reproachful  words,  of  which  the  law 
took  no  notice,  in  two  days,  than  had  been  given  by 
all  the  juries  in  all  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall 
in  the  whole  term,  and  the  days  for  trial  after  it  was 
ended;'  that  '  he  got  a  committee  named,  of  which 
himself  sat  m  the  chair,   and   found,   that   the  first 
precedent  they  had  in  all  their  records  lor  that  form 


of  proceeding  which  they  had  used,  and  for  giving 
of  damages  for  words,  was  but  in  the  year  Ibii. 
This  is  the  language  of  a  minister  who  tollowed 
Charles  in  all  his  fortunes  ;  and  received  encourage- 
ment from  that  monarch  to  write  his  history. 

"  If  the  proceedings  recorded  above  were  capable 
of  aggravation,  they  received  it  in  the  part  which 
papists  were  permitted  to  act  in  regaid  to  them. 
These,  while  they  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  esta- 
blished by  law  were  persecuted,  were  not  only  en- 
couraged but  protected,  as  the  chief  promoters  ot  il 
legal  bourses.  '  They  grew,'  says  Clarendon,  not 
only  secret  contrivers,  but  public  professed  promoters 
of,  and  ministers  in,  the  most  grievous  projects,  as 
that  of  soap,  formed,  framed,  and  executed  by  almost 
a  corporation  of  that  religion,  which,  under  that 
licence  and  notion,  might  be,  and  were  suspected  to 
be,  qualified  for  other  agitations.'  No  wonder  that 
catholics  were  hated. 

"  Miserable  as  was  this  state  of  justice,  if  such  it 
could  be  called,  a  portion  of  the  people  only  enjoyed 
it.     The  council  of  York,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
trie  northern  states  were   governed,  swallowed  up 
all  the  regular  tribunals,  and  dispensed  wub^  even 
the  semblance  of  law.     But  the  effrontery  ot  men 
embarked  in  a  bad  cause,  ever  furnishes  them  with 
a  pretext  for  their  misdeeds.     Strafford  excused  his 
usurpation,  as  president  of  the  north,  by   alleging 
that  '  it  was  a  chaste  ambition,  if  rightly  placed,  to 
have  as  much  power  as  may  be,  that  there  may  be 
power  to  do  the  more  good   for  the   place  where  a 
man  serves.'     The  council  of  York  owed  its   origin 
to  the  rebellions,  of  which  there  were  no  fewer  than 
six  in  four  years,  headed  by  persons   of  eminence, 
which  followed  the  suppressicn  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries, in  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  v*III.    Ihat 
prince  having  resolved  on  suppressing  the   greater 
likewise,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  bulk  of  the 
aristocracy,  who   expected  to   share   in  the   spoil 
granted  a  commission  to  the  bishop  of  Llandaff  and 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  ot 
the  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland ;  the  bishopric  ot  Durham,  the 
cities  of  York,  K.ngston-upon-Hull,  and  Newcastle- 
upon  Tyne      This  commission  was,  in  a  common 
view   merely  one  of  oyer  and  terminer,  only  that  it 
contained  a  concluding  clause,  authorizing  the  com- 
missioners to  decide  according  to  sound  discretion 
This  clause  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  declared 
unanimously  by  ail  the  English  judges  to  be  illegal. 
The  commission  further  empowered  the  commission- 
ers to  hear  real  and  personal  causes,  when  either  or 
both  of  the  parties  laboured  under  poverty.  But  the 
power,  if  acted  upon  at  all,  was  very   sparingly   re- 
sorted to;  and,  in  the  second  of  Elizabeth,   it  was 
declared  to  be  illegal,  as  causes  regarding  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  could  only  be  decided  by 
the  laws  of  the  land.  In  the  seventh  ot  King  James, 
however,    a  new   commission    was  granted,    which 
differed  from  all  tr.e  preceding.      For   the  commis- 
sioners were  no  longer  ordained  to  inquire  p«  laeru- 
nentum  bmvrvm  et  teyalimn  kminum ;  and  hear  and 
determine  secundum  lege,  Angh* ,  but  wee  referred 
merely   l,i   secret  instructions    which,   tor   tin-  hist 
time,  were  sent  thither.    This  at  once  lefl  the  whole 
people  of  the  northern  part  of  England  at  the  mercy 
of  the  king  or  the  caprice  and  rapacitj   of  his  mi- 
nUters,  and  was  so  flagranl  a  breach  ol  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  that  the  judgci  "I  II 

matters  not  having  attained  the  [amentabli    i      " 

the}  afterwards  .unveil  at,  had   th     I 

charge  their  duly,  by  issuing  prohibitions  to  the  pre- 
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sideut  and  council;  and  James  himself  ordered  the 
instructions  to  be  enrolled,  that  people  might,  in 
some  measure,  ascertain  by  what  rules  their  conduct 
must  be  regulated.  But,  in  the  present  reign,  when 
Wentworth,  who  had  himself  so  loudly  called  for 
the  petition  of  right,  that  all  pretext  for  arbitrary 
government  should  be  withdrawn,  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  north,  he  swept  away  the  little  semblance 
of  justice  that  remained,  having  declared,  that  he 
would  lay  any  man  by  the  heels  who  ventured  to 
sue  out  a  prohibition  in  the  courts  at  Westminster. 
The  commission  was  renewed  in  his  favour  three 
several  times;  in  the  fourth,  the  eighth,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  this  reign  ;  and  in  that  of  the  eighth, 
'  a  new  clause  was  inserted,'  said  Clarendon,  then 
Mr.  Hyde,  in  an  address  to  the  lords  in  parliament, 
'  for  the  granting,  sequestring,  and  establishing  pos- 
sessions, accordiug  to  instructions  crowded  in  a  mass 
of  new,  exorbitant,  and  intolerable  power.' 

"'Though  our  complaint,'  continued  he,  'be 
against  the  commission  itself,  and  against  the  whole 
body  of  those  instructions,  1  shall  trouble  your  lord- 
ships with  the  ninth  instruction,  though  it  be  but 
short,  which  introduceth  that  miseram  servitutem,  ubi 
jus  est  vayum  et  incoynilum.  by  requiring  an  obedi- 
ence to  such  ordinances  and  determinations  as  be, 
or  shall  be,  made  by  the  council-table,  or  High- 
Coinmissiuu  court;  a  grievance,  my  lords,  however, 
consuetudo  et  peccantum  claritas  nobilitaveritit  hanc 
culpam,  of  so  transcendent  a  nature,  that  your  lord- 
ships' noble  justice  will  provide  a  remedy  for  it  with 
no  leas  care  than  you  would  rescue  the  life  and  blood 
of  the  common  weath.'  He  goes  on  to  state,  that 
there  were  no  fewer  thau  fifty-eight  instructions — 
all  of  them  beside  or  ayainst  law  ;  '  and,'  continues 
he,  '  can  such  a  court  as  this  deserve  to  live  ?  What 
a  compendious  abridgment  bath  York  gotten  of  all 
the  courts  in  Westminster-hall  ?  Whatsoever  falls 
within  the  cognisance  or  jurisdiction  of  either  courts 
here,  is  completely  determinable  within  that  one  of 
York,  besides  the  power  it  hath  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  High-Commission  courts. 

M  '  What  have  the  good  northern  people  done, 
that  they  only  must  be  disfranchised  of  all  their  pri- 
vileges by  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Petition  of  Right? 
For,  to  what  purpose  serve  these  statutes,  if  they 
may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  without  law,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners?  What  have 
they  done,  that  they — that  they  alone,  of  all  the 
people  of  this  happy  island,  must  be  disinherited  of 
their  birth-right)  of  their  inheritance?  For  prohi- 
bitions, writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  writs  of  error,  arc 
the  birth-right,  the  inheritance  of  the  subject. 

"  'Now,  these  jurisdictions  tell  you,  you  shall 
proceed  according  to  your  discretion,  secundum  tana* 
duoretionetf  that  is,  you  shall  do  what  you  please; 
only  that  we  may  not  suspect  this  discretion  will  DO 

gentler  and  kinder  to  us  than  the  law,  special  pro- 
vision is  mode  in  the  instructions  that  no  line,  no 
puni  hment  shall  be  less  than  by  the  law  is  ap- 
pointed, by  no  means,  but  as  much  greater  as  your 
disi  retion  shall  think  fit  And,  indeed,  in  this  im- 
provement, we  findarbitrarr  courts  are  very  prognant; 

1 1  l In-  law  n-ijinru  my  good  hehaviour,  this  disi  return 

makes  me  close  prisoner;  if  the  law  sets  me  upon 

tin-  pillory,  this  discrel appoints  me  to  leave  my 

••am  there,    To  proceed  according  to  discretion,  is 

topi I  according  to  law,  which  is  wmma  »/.»- 

I  aol  b>  i  ordiag  to  their  private  com  ail  oi 

inY  don      Poi  lalU  dit  «  Ho,  laiu  tl»<-  law,  d i 

tion$m  oonfttndit.  And  luch  a  confusion  hath  this 
discretion  in  these  instruction!  produced,  as  if  dis- 


cretion were  only  to  act  with  rage  and  fury.  No 
inconvenience,  no  mischief,  no  disgrace,  that  the 
malice,  or  insolence,  or  curiosity,  of  these  commis- 
sioners had  a  mind  to  bring  upon  that  people,  but, 
through  the  latitude  and  power  of  this  discretion, 
the  poor  people  hath  felt.  This  discretion  bath 
been  the  quicksand  which  hath  swallowed  up  their 
property — their  liberty.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  add  to  this  picture,  and,  con- 
sidering whence  it  proceeds,  there  is  no  occa&ion  to 
doubt  its  truth." 

Such  was  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  civil  branch 
of  Charles's  government;  that  of  the  ecclesiastical 
was  equally  arbitrary.  We  have  not  space  to  cite 
all  the  cases  which  have  been  made  oat,  in  this  de- 
partment of  tyranny,  but  give  that  of  Vrynue  as  an 
example. 

Pryune,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's-inn,  and  a  pu- 
ritan, had  written  an  enormous  quarto  of  a  thousand 
pages,  which  he  called  "  Histrio-Mastyx."  Its 
professed  purpose  was  to  decry  stage-plays,«comedies, 
interludes,  music,  dancing ;  but  the  author  likewise 
took  occasion  to  declaim  against  hunting,  public 
festivals,  Christmas-keeping,  bonfires  and  may- 
poles. His  zeal  against  all  these  levities,  he  says, 
was  first  moved  by  observing,  that  piays  sold  better 
than  the  choicest  sermons,  and  that  they  were  fre- 
quently printed  on  finer  paper  than  the  Bible  itself 
Besides,  that  the  players  were  often  papists,  and 
desperately  wicked;  the  play-houses,  he  amrms,  are 
Satan's  chapels,  the  play-haunters  little  better  than- 
incarnate  devils ;  and  so  many  steps  in  a  dance,  so 
many  paces  to  hell.  The  chief  crime  of  Nero  he- 
represents  to  have  been,  his  frequenting  and  acting 
of  plays  ;  and  those,  who  nobly  conspired  his  death, 
were  principally  moved  to  it,  as  he  atfirins,,  by  their 
indignation  at  that  enormity.  The  rest  of  his  thou- 
sand pages  is  of  a  like  strain.  He  had  obtained  a 
licence  from  Archbishop  Abbot's  chaplain ;  yet  was 
he  indicted  in  the  Star-chamber  as  a  libeller.  It 
was  indeed  hard,  that  general  invectives  against 
plays  should  be  interpreted  into  satires  against  the 
king  and  queen,  merely  because  they  frequented 
these  amusements,  and  because  the  queen  sometimes 
acted  a  part  in  pastorals  and  interludes,  which  were 
represented  at  court.  The  author,  it  must  be  owned, 
had,  in  plainer  terms,  blamed  the  hierarchy,  the 
ceremonies,  the  innovations  in  religious  worship, 
and  the  new  superstitious,  introduced  by  Laud;  and 
this  probably,  together  with  the  obstinacy  and  petu- 
lance of  his  behaviour  before  the  Star-chamber,  was 
the  reason  why  his  sentence  was  so  cruelly  severe. 
He  was  condemned  to  be  put  from  the  bar;  to  stand 
on  the  pillory  in  two  places,  Westminster  and 
Cheapside;  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place; 
to  pay  live  thousand  pounds  fine  to  the  king  ;  and  to 
be  imprisoned  during  life. 

Prynne  was  in  fact  an  organ  of  the  puritans;  and 
it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  mortifying  that  sect, 
that,  though  of  an  honourable  profession,  he  w.is 
condemned  by  the  Star-chamber  to  so  ignominious 
a  punishment.  The  thorough-paced  puritans  were 
distinguishable  by  the  austerity  Of  their. manners, 
and  by  their  aversion  to  all  pleasure  and  society; 
but  whether  pillories,  hues,  and  prisons,  were  e\pe 
dients   tikelj  to  correct  their  ascetic   humour,   may 

Indeed  admit  of  question. 

Another  expedient  which  the  king  tried   in  order 

to  infuse  the  prelatio  notions  of  I. and  into  the  na 
tional  devotion,  was  not  much  more  successful)   He 

renewed  his  father's  edict  for  allowing  spoils  and 
rccreuUous  on  Suuday    U»  such   as  attended  public 
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worship;  and  he  ordered  his  proclamation  for  that 
purpose  to  be  publicly  read  by  the  clergy  after  di- 
vine service.  Those  who  were  puritanically  affected 
refused  obedience,  and  were  punished  by  suspension 
or  deprivation.  The  differences  between  the  sects 
were  before  sufficiently  great ;  nor  was  it  necessary 
to  widen  (hem  further  by  these  inventions. 

Some  encouragement  and  protection,  which  the 
king  and  the  bishops  gave  to  wakes,  church-ales, 
bride-ales,  and  other  cheerful  festivals  of  the  com- 
mon people,  were  the  objects  of  like  scandal  to  the 
puritans. 

This  year  Charles  made  a  journey  to  Scotland, 
attended  by  the  court,  in  urder  to  hold  a  parliament 
there,  and  to  pass  through  the  ceremony  of  his  co- 
ronation. The  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  king- 
doms rivalled  each  other,  in  expressing  all  duty  and 
respect  to  the  king,  and  in  showing  mutual  friend- 
ship and  regard  to  each  other. 

One  chief  article  of  business  (for  it  deserves  the 
name)  which  the  king  transacted  in  this  parliament, 
was,  besides  obtaining  some  supply,  to  procure  au- 
thority for  ordering  the  babits  of  clergymen.  The 
act  did  not  pass  without  opposition  and  difficulty. 
The  surplice,  which  the  puritans  considered  as  the 
badge  of  prelacy,  and  consequently  of  violently  oppo- 
site tenets,  was  before  their  eyes;  and  they  appre- 
hended, with  some  reason,  that,  under  sanction  of 
this  law,  it  would  soon  be  introduced  among  them. 
Though  the  king  believed  that  his  prerogative  en- 
titled him  to  a  power,  in  general,  of  directing  what- 
ever belonged  to  the  exterior  government  of  the 
church,  this  was  deemed  a  matter  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  ordered  without  the  sanction  of  a 
particular  statute. 

Immediately  after  the  king's  return  to  England, 
he  heard  of  Archbishop  Abbot's  death  :  and,  without 
delay,  he  conferred  that  dignity  on  his  favourite, 
Laud;  who,  by  this  accession  of  authority,  was  now 
enabled  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  discipline  with 
greater  rigour,  and  to  aggravate  the  general  discon- 
tent in  the  nation. 

Laud  obtained  the  bishopric  of  London  for  his 
friend  Juxon ;  and,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Richard  Weston,  created  earl  of  Portland,  had 
interest  enough  to  engage  the  king  to  make  that 
prelate  high-treasurer.  Juxon  was  a  person  of  great 
integrity,  mildness,  and  humanity,  and  endued  with 
a  good  understanding.  Yet  did  this  last  promotion 
give  general  offence.  His  birth  and  character  were 
deemed  too  obscure  for  a  man  raised  to  one  of  the 
highest  offices  of  the  crown.  And  the  clergy,  it  was 
thought,  were  already  too  much  elated  by  former 
instances  of  the  king's  attachment  to  them,  and 
needed  not  this  further  encouragement  to  assume 
dominion  over  the  laity.  The  puritans,  likewise, 
were  much  dissatisfied  with  Juxon,  because,  as  he 
was  a  lover  of  profane  field  sports  and  hunting,  they 
considered  him  strongly  opposed  to  them. 

Ship-money  was  now  introduced.  Of  which  and 
its  results,  we  give  the  following  account  from  liro- 
die  ;  as  Hume's  is  so  tinged  with  his  peculiar  preju- 
dices that  it  is  utterly  worthless  to  the  impartial 
»-»ader. 

"The  devising  of  this  tax  has,  with  little  justice, 
been  attributed  to  Noy  ;  as,  in  the  second  of  this 
reign,  while  he  was  a  keen  advocate  for  the  consti- 
tution, a  similar  tax  was  imposed.  Ships  were  at 
that  time  required  from  the  several  ports,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  adjacent  counties,  and  excepting 
that  the  inland  counties  were  now  assessed  as  well 
as  the  maritime,  the  tax  had  only  flo  far  assumed  a 


different  shape,  that  instead  of  ships,  money  was  de- 
manded, under  the  pretext  of  fitting  out  a  fleet.  It 
was  politicly  levied  with  great  fairness  in  the  assess- 
ment, except  that  the  clergy,  though  they  com- 
plained of  being  rated  too  high,  were  favoured. 
But,  as  it  struck  at  the  vital  principle  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, and,  if  permitted  to  operate,  swept  away 
at  once  all  hope  of  another  parliament,  or  any  check 
to  arbitrary  power,  it  excited  a  murmur  amongst  all 
ranks  ;  and  the  name  of  Noy,  which  bad  been  famed 
on  account  of  his  reputed  research,  became  worse 
than  contemptible. 

"To  defraud  the  people,  by  a  pretended  principle 
of  law,  the  Lord-keeper  Coventry  openly  charged 
the  judges  in  the  Star-chamber,  on  giving  them 
their  commissions  to  travel  the  circuits,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  different  counties.  But  when  this 
failed,  another  device  was  resorted  to,  *  to  gild  this 
illegal  pill.'  Heath,  who  had  shown  himself  refrac- 
tory in  the  case  of  Williams,  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  chief-justice  of  the  Common-pleas,  as  unfit 
for  the  occasions  of  government ;  and  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Finch,  who,  with  little  law,  had  quali- 
ties better  adapted  to  the  times,  when  law  was  disre- 
garded. He,  assisted  by  others,  applied  to  his  brother 
judges  to  concur  with  him  in  an  extrajudicial  opinion, 
which  was  to  be  published,  that  the  tax  was  conso- 
nant to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm;  and,  by 
much  solicitation,  with  promises  of  preferment  to 
some,  and  threats  to  others,  as  the  judges  themselves 
informed  Whitelocke,  an  opinion  was  obtained  that, 
when  the  kingdom  in  general  is  concerned  and  in 
danger,  the  king  may  levy  sums  for  equipping  and 
furnishing  a  navy;  and  that  he  is  the  sole  judge 
both  of  the  danger  and  of  the  means  to  prevent  it 
This  extrajudicial  opinion  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
rolled in  all  the  courts  of  Westminster;  but,  how- 
ever it  might  satisfy  Charles  himself,  whom  Heylin, 
in  regard  to  this  very  case,  calls  'too  just  a  prince 
to  exact  any  thing  by  power,  when  he  had  neither 
law  nor  reasou  to  make  it  good,*  increased,  instead 
of  allaying  the  general  discontent:  for  nothing  im- 
bitters  oppression  more  than  to  pretend  to  justify  it 
on  principle;  and  men,  though  they  may  be  dragooned, 
are  not  to  be  cheated,  out  of  their  liberties.  None 
could  be  so  dull  as  not  to  perceive  that,  upon  the 
same  ground,  any  tax  whatever  might  be  imposed  : 
that  the  plea  of  necessity  was  an  insult  iu  this  in- 
stance, since  the  prince  was  so  far  from  merely  pro- 
viding a  temporary  remedy  for  the  exigencies  of 
state,  till  parliament  could  be  assembled,  that  he  had 
declared  his  purpose  to  govern  without  the  legisla- 
ture :  that  as  necessity  supersedes  all  law,  it  was  utter 
extravagance  to  pretend  to  justify  the  measure  on 
legal  principles:  and  that  necessity  never  can  be 
pleaded  in  regard  to  a  regular  tax  at  the  will  of  the 
prince,  since  it  requires  such  time  in  the  Levying, 
that  there  must  be  more  than  leisure  to  provide  a 
legislative  remedy  for  the  evil  which  is  alleged  to 
call  for  the  measure.  The  pica  of  necessity  would 
never  fail  a  prince;  and  it  was  well  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  if  the  law  gave  the  power,  it  must  pre- 
sume a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty:  nay,  after- 
wards, all  argument  upon  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure was  prohibited,  as  reflecting  upon  so  benign  a 
monarch;  and  Mr.  Holbourn  was  severely  checked 
by  the  chief-justice  of  the  Common-pleas  for  as- 
suming it  as  a  possible  case  thatsuch  a  power  might 
be  abused. 

"Great  was  the  triumph  of  the  court-party  cm 
having  obtained  this  opinion.  Wentworlh  de<  fared 
'  it  to  be  the   greatest  service   the   legal    profession 
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had  done  the  crown  in  his  time.'  '  But,'  says  he, 
'  unless  his  majesty  hath  the  like  power  declared  to 
raise  a  land  army  upon  the  same  exigent  of  state, 
the  crown  seems  to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at 
home,  to  be  considerable  but  by  halves  to  foreign 
princes  abroad  :  yet  sure  this,  methinks,  convinces 
a  power  for  the  sovereign  to  raise  payments  for 
land  forces,  and  consequently  submits  to  his  wisdom 
and  ordinance  the  transporting  of  the  money  or  men 
into  foreign  states,  so  to  carry,  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, the  tire  from  ourselves  into  the  dwellings  of 
our  enemies,  (an  art  which  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V. 
full  well  understood,)  and  if  by  degrees  Scotland 
I  and  Ireland  be  drawn  to  contribute  their  propor- 
'  tions  to  these  levies  for  the  public,  omne  tulit  punc- 
tum,' — '  This  piece,'  continues  he,  '  well  fortified, 
for  ever  vindicates  the  royalty  at  home  from  under 
the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects  ;  renders  us 
also  abroad,  even  to  the  greatest  kings,  the  most 
considerable  monarchy  in  Christendom,'  &c.  Such 
was  the  language  of  Wentworth ;  but  he  still 
earnestly  dissuaded  from  engaging  in  the  continental 
broils,  alleging  that  it  was  '  a  business  to  be  won 
from  the  subject  in  time  of  peace  only  ;  the  people 
first  accustomed  to  these  levies.' — '  I  beseech  you,' 
says  he,  '  what  piety  to  alliances  is  there  that  should 
divert  a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which 
leads  so  manifestly,  so  directly,  to  the  establishing 
his  own  throne,  and  the  secure  and  independent 
seating  of  himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength, 
and  glory,  far  above  any  their  progeniturs  ;  verily, 
in  such  a  condition  as  that  there  were  no  more 
i  hereafter  to  be  wished  them  in  this  world,  but  that 
they  would  be  very  exact  in  their  care  for  the  just 
and  moderate  government  of  their  people,  which 
might  minister  back  to  them  the  plenties  and  com- 
forts of  life,'  &c.  It  has  been  said  that  Charles  and 
his  ministers  were  actuated  by  a  desire  of  merely 
retaining  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but 
this  affords  a  direct  refutation  of  the  statement ;  and 
with  regard  to  Wentworth's  cant  about  just  and 
moderate  government,  his  practice  establishes  his 
ideas  upon  the  point;  and  the  following  passage 
proves  also  the  nature  of  his  theory.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  king  should  be  '  sole  merchant'  of 
salt  in  Ireland,  because  '  it  is  of  so  absolute  neces- 
sity, as  it  cannot  stay  on  his  majesty's  hand  ;  but 
must  be  had,  whether  they  will  have  it  or  no,  and 
may  at  all  times  be  raised'  in  price,  so  far  forth  as 
his  majesty  shall  judge  to  stand  with  reason  and 
justice— witness  the  gabelle  in  France,' 

'■  With  a  view  to  justify,  or  at  least  palliate  the 
tax  of  ship-money,  it  has  been  alleged  by  Hume, 
that  the  money  was  expended  profitably  for  the 
state;  that  the  nest  of  pirates  at  Bailee  was  rooted 
out ;  and  that  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  purchase  a 
licence  for  fishing  on  the  English  coast  at  thirty 
thou  and  pound  .  But,  though  ibis  were  all  to  be 
admitted,  il  would  nol  alter  the  case,  since  it  was 
ik. i  tin  amount  of  the  assessment,  but  the  arbitrary 

in,,,-,  m,. i,  ,,t  which  the  i pie  justly  complained; 

mi, I  every  one  knows  thai  .1  tax  imposed  by  a 
Turkish  Pacha  is  frequently  expended  for  a  similar 
object     Unfortunately,  however,  the   English  had 

nol  the  lation  of  thinking  that  the  m y  ex- 

.,.  them  was  dei  tine  1  to  any  useful  pur 

pose:  luxury,  hungry   courtiers,  and  tl"-  queen's 

French  attendant  .  1  on  umed  the  gri  atei   pari  ol 

.  [uin  d  h.  ,  ure,  while  a  portion  of  il  wai 

,,|,|.  1,  ,1  towards  overturning  the  liberties  and  roll- 

,tl  md     To  rool  out  the  formidable  ncsl 

,1  Bailee,  England  sent  only  four  sli 


and  two  pinnaces,  (at  what  time  could  she  not 
have  done  far  more  than  this  without  any  extraor- 
dinary exertion  ?)  and  the  success  of  the  measure 
arose  entirely  from  an  accidental  event.  Sallee  had 
revolted  from  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  he  hav- 
ing dispatched  an  ambassador  to  instigate  Charles 
to  attack  the  town  by  sea,  while  himself  advanced 
against  it  by  land,  the  plan  was  successfully  adopted. 
But,  when  it  required  only  so  small  a  naval  force  to 
accomplish  the  object,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  En- 
glish government  for  having  permitted  these  robbers 
to  commit  such  depredations  ?  As  the  pirates  of 
Sallee  fell,  the  Algerines  advanced  to  their  place, 
and  thus  prevented  the  British  dominions  from  de- 
riving much  benefit  from  the  measure.  These  fitted 
out  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  took  many  vessels,  one  of 
them  valued  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  and  carried  off  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand British  subjects  into  captivity.  As  for  the 
Dutch  they  soon  resumed  their  fishing  without  a 
licence,  and  captured  two  East  Indiamen  with  im- 
punity, valued  at  considerably  upwards  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  above  ten  times  the 
sum  with  which  they  had  formerly  purchased  a  tem- 
porary right  of  tishiug.  Nor  was  this  all :  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  Holland,  violated  the  neu- 
trality of  the  English  ports,  and  captured  the  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  '  the  seas  were  dangerous  by 
reason  of  the  Dunkirkers.'  Even  the  high-admiral 
complained,  that  such  was  the  mismanagement  of 
the  fleet,  '  he  could  neither  do  service  to  the  state, 
gain  honour  to  himself,  nor  do  courtesies  to  nis 
friends.'  _    _ 

"  It  was  imagined  that  the  business  of  Sallee 
would  have  a  great  effect  in  inducing  the  people  to 
submit  to  ship-money;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  so 
little  was  done  with  that  view.  The  first  writ  went 
out  in  October,  1634,  and  ships  were  sent  out  against 
Sallee  in  1637.  ,        ... 

"  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  sixty 
sail,  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Northumber- 
land in  1035,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  fishers  encroach- 
in"  on  the  British  seas,  were  all  or  nearly  so  of  the 
royal  navy.  Merchant  vessels  were  generally  used, 
on'  any  emergency,  to  co-operate  with  the  king's 
ships.  One  immensely  large  ship,  however,  was 
built  It  was  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  tons;  the  length  of  her  keel  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet;  her  breadth  forty- 
eighl  ;  height  of  her  keel  seventy-six  feet.  She  was 
named  tin-  Sovereign,  and  was  the  largest  that  had 
been  built  in  England."  _ 

Amongst  numerous  other  acts  of  rigour.  Burton, 
a  divine,  and  Bastwick,  a  physician,  were  tried  in 
the  Star-chamber  for  seditious  and  schismatics! 
libels  and  were  condemned  to  the  same  punishment 
that  bad  been  inflicted  on  Prynne.  Prynne  himself 
was  tried  f„r  a  new  offence;  and,  together  with  an- 
other li f  liv  thousand  pounds,  was  condemned 

t,,  lose  what  remained  of  his  ears.  Our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  cuter  into  a  full  detail  ot  the  arbi- 
trary spirit  in  which  these  trials  were  conducted. 
Brodie,  amongsl  many  other  circumstances,  men- 
tions thai  ili,'  counsel  were  intimidated  In  the  pri 
wtl  intimations  of  Laud,  from  putting  their  eigne, 

I,,,,.,  !„    Ihr  prisoners'  allegations,  which   could  not 

b,  ,. ,,  ived  withoul  a  professional  name.  Prynne, 
howevei   found  a  barrister  ol  the  name  ofTomlinsj 

,. 1,  wet  to  be  remembered,  for  tin-  spiril  which 

induced  bim  to  fulfil  Ins  professional  duty,  when  so 
many  were  overawed  by  the  menaces  of  the  arch 
bishop. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  writers  had  at 
tacked,  with  great  severity,  and  even  an  ""temperate 
zeal,  the  ceremonies,  rites,  and  government  of  the 
elm  rch;  but  the  rigours  which  they  underwent  be- 
in*  so  aisproportioned  to  their  offence,  and  the  pa- 
fence,  or  rather  alacrity,  with  which  th<T«M, 
increased  still  further  the  indignation  of  the  pubic. 
Burton,  in  his  book  where  he  complained  ot  in- 
novations, mentioned,  among  others,  that  a  certain 
Wednesday  had  been  appointed  for  a  fast  and  that 
the  fast  wal  ordered  to  be  celebrated  withou  any 
sermons.  The  intention,  as  he  asserted,  of  that  no- 
velty was,  by  the  example  of  a  fast  without  sermons, 
to  suppress  all  the  Wednesday's  lectures  in  London 
It  is  observable,  that  the  church  of  Rome  and  that 
of  England,  being  both  of  them  lovers  of  form  and 
ceremSny  and  order,  are  more  friends  to  prayer  than 
preaching;  while  the  puritanical  sectaries,  have  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  the  chief  part  of  divine  service. 
Such  circumstances,  though  minute,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  transmit  to  posterity ;  that  those  who 
are  curious  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
may  remark  how  far  its  several  singularities  coin- 
cide  in  different  ages.  . 

Certain  zealots  had  erected  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety for  buying  in  of  impropriations,  and  transfer- 
rim*  them  to  the  church;  and  great  sums  of  money 
had"  been  bequeathed  to  the  society  for  these  pur- 
poses. But  it  was  soon  observed,  that  the  only  use 
which  they  made  of  their  funds,  was,  to  establish 
lecturers  in  all  the  considerable  churches ;  men  who, 
without  being  subjected  to  episcopal  authority,  em- 
ployed themselves  entirely  in  preaching  and  spread- 
in.,  puritanism.  Laud,  by  a  decree  which  was 
raised  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  and  which  was 
ustly  complained  of,  abolished  this  society  and 
stopped  its  progress.  It  was,  however,  still  ob- 
served, that  throughout  England  the  lecturers  were 
all  of  them  puritanically  affected;  and  from  them 
the  clergymen  who  contented  themselves  with  read- 
in-  prayers  and  homilies  to  the  people,  commonly 
received   the    reproachful   appellation   of    "  dumb 

The  puritans,  persecuted  in  England,  emigrated 
to  the  then  nearly  unpeopled  shores  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  laid  there  the  foundations  of  a  government 
which  possessed  all  the  liberty,  both  civil  and  reli- 
eious    of  which  they  found  themselves  bereaved  in 
Iheir'nativc  country.     But  their  enemies,  unwilling 
that  they  should  any  where  enjoy  ease  and  content- 
ment, and  dreading,  perhaps,  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  so  disaffected  a    colony    prevailed    on 
the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation,  debarring  those 
devotees  access  even  into  those  inhospitable  deserts. 
Eight  ships  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  ready  to  sail, 
were  detained  by  order  of  council;  and  in  these 
were  embarked  Sir  Arthur  Ilazclrig,  John  Hamp- 
den, John  Pym,   and  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  re- 
solved to  retire  to  Massachusetts,  with  a  great  man 
ler  of  other  influential  persons  of  property,  who 
were  outraged  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  despo- 
tism of  the  government.  ,•-.„„ 
The  bishop  of  Norwich,  by  rigorously  insisting  on 
uniformity,  had  banished  many  industrious  trades- 
men from  that  city,  and  chased  them  into  Holland. 
The  Dutch   began  to  be   more    intent  on  < -online 
than  on  orthodox,;  and  thought  that  the  knowledg 

01  useful  arts  and  obedience  to  the   laws) At 

1 1  citizen;  though  attended  with  error,  m  sub 

fectl  where  it  is  nol    allowable   for  human  nature  to 
expect  any  positive  truth  or  certainty. 

Complaints  about  this  time  were  made,  that  th 


Petition  of  Right  was,  in  some  instances,  violated, 
and  hal  upon^a  commitment  by  the  king  and  conn- 
X bail  or  releasement  had  been  refused  to  Jen- 
nings, Pargiter,  and  Danvers.  . 

William!,  bishop  of  Lincoln    a  man  of  spirit .and 
learning  a  popular  prelate,  and  who  had  been  lorn 
ke  ,ier,gwasrnned  ten  thousand  pounds  by  the i  Star- 
chamber,  committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  suspended  from  his  office.     This  se- 
veresentence  wal  founded  on  frivolous  pretence, 
and  was  more  ascribed  to  Laud's  vengeance    than 
to  any  guilt  of  the  bishop      Laud    however    had 
owed  his  first  promotion  to  the   good  offices  ot  that 
prelate  with  King  James.     But  so  implacable  was    | 
the  hau-hty  primate,  that  he  raised  up  a  new  prose- 
cution a°ga^st  Williams,  on  the  strangest  pretence 
maginable.     In  order  to  levy  the  fine  above  men      , 
tinned,  some  officers  had  been  sent  to  seize  all  the 
furniture  and  books  of  "«  episcopal  palaceo    Lin- 
coln ;  and  in  rummaging  the  house   they  found  in ,a 
corner   some    neglected    letters,    which    had   been 
thrown  by  as  useless.    These  letters  were  written  by 
on~0.hJdi.tone,  a  schoolmaster,  and  were  directed 
to  Williams.     Mention  was  there  made  of      a  little 
great  man;"  and  in  another  passage,  the  same  per- 
son was  denominated   "  a  little  urchin.       By  infe- 
rence, and  constructions,  these  epithets  »ere  anphed 
to  Land  ;  and  on  no  better  foundation  w as  W  Uiam. 
tried  anew,   a.  having  received  scandalous  letters, 
and  not  discovering  that  private  correspondence 
For  this    offence   another   fine  of  eight    thou  and 
pounds  was  levied   on  him :  Osbaldistone  was  like- 
wise  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  hue 
of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  to  have  his  ear    n  iiled 
to  the  pillory  before  his  own  school.    He  saved  him- 
el    by  flight;  and  left  a  note  in  his  study,  wherein 
he  said,  "That  he  was  gone  beyond  Canterbury 

In  1632,  the  treasurer,  Portland,  had  insisted 
with  the  vintners,  that  they  should  submit  to  a  tax 
of  a  penny  a  quart  upon  all  the  wine  which  they  re- 
tailed. But  they  rejected  the  demand  In  order 
to  punish  them,  a  decree,  suddenly,  without much 
iuquiry  or  examination,  passed  in  the  Star-chamber 
prohibiting  them  to  sell  or  dress  victual i  in he r 
houses.  Two  years  after,  they  were  questioned [for 
the  breach  of  this  decree;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
punishment,  they  agreed  to  lend  the  king  six  thou- 
sand  pounds.  Being  threatened,  during :  ^e  »uh.e- 
ouent  years  with  lines  and  prosecutions,  they  at 
last  compounded  the  matter,  and  submitted  to  pay 
half  of  that  duty  which  was  at  first  demanded ,  of  them 
It  required  little  foresight  to  perceive  that  the  king  s 
right  of  issuing  proclamations  must,  if  prosecuted, 
draw  on  a  power  of  taxation. 

L.lburne  was  accused  before  the  Star-chamber  of 
publishing  and  dispersing  seditious  Pamphlets.  He 
was  ordered  to  be  examined  ;  but  retused  to  take  the 
oath  usual  in  that  court,  that  he  would  answer  inter- 
rogatories, even  though  they  might  lead  him  to  ac- 
cuse himself.  For  this  contempt  a,  it  was  ,,c- 
preted  he  was  condemned  to  be  whipped,  pilloried, 
and  imprisoned.  While  he  was  whipped  at  the  car t, 
„„1  stood  on  the  pillory,  he  harangued  the  populace 
and  declaimed  volenti)  against  the  tjraniu  ol 
bishops.  From  Ins  pocket,  also  he  scattered  pam- 
phletisaid  to  be  seditious;  because  they  attacked 
the  hierarchy.  The  Star-chamber,  which  was  utting 
at  that  very  time,  ordered   him   immediately  to  be 

„. |       He    ceased   not,    however,    though    both 

lafgedand  pilloried,  to  stomp  with Ui tfoot,  and  ges- 
S<£late,  in  order  to  .bow  the  people,  that,  if  he  lad 
it  in  his  power,  he  would  still  harangue  them,    this 
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behaviour  gave  fresh  provocation  to  the  Star-cham- 
ber ;  aud  they  condemned  him  to  be  imprisoned  in 
a  dungeon,  and  to  be  loaded  with  irons.  It  was 
found  difficult  to  break  the  spirits  of  men  who  placed 
both  their  honour  and  their  conscience  in  suffering. 

The  jealousy  of  the  church  appeared  in  another 
instance  less  tragical.  Archy,  the  king's  fool,  who, 
by  his  office,  had  the  privilege  of  jesting  on  his 
master,  and  the  whole  court,  happened  unluckily  to 
try  his  wit  upon  Laud,  who  was  too  sacred  a  person 
to  be  played  with.  News  having  arrived  from  Scot- 
land of  the  first  commotions  excited  by  the  liturgy, 
Archy  seeing  the  primate  pass  by,  called  to  him, 
il  Who's  fool  now,  my  lord  ?"  For  this  offence, 
Archy  was  ordered,  by  sentence  of  the  council,  to 
have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  aud  to  be  dis- 
missed the  king's  service. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  that  rigorous  subjec- 
tion in  which  all  men  were  held  by  Laud.  Some 
young  gentlemen  of  Lincoln's-inu,  heated  by  their 
cups,  having  drunk  confusion  to  the  archbishop,  were 
at  his  instigation  cited  before  the  Star-chamber. 
They  applied  to  the  earl  of  Dorset  for  protection. 
"Who  bears  witness  against  you?"  said  Dorset. 
"  One  of  the  drawers,"  they  said.  "  Where  did  he 
ctaud,  when  you  were  supposed  to  drink  this  health?" 
subjoined  the  earl.  "  He  was  at  the  door,"  they 
replied,  "  going  out  of  the  room."  "  Tush,"  cried 
he,  "  the  drawer  was  mistaken  :  you  drank  confusion 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  enemies;  and  the 
fellow  was  gone  before  you  pronounced  the  last 
word."  This  hint  supplied  the  young  gentlemen 
with  a  new  method  of  defence  :  and  being  advised 
by  Dorset,  they  behaved  with  great  humility  and 
submission  to  the  primate ;  and  escaped  without  any- 
severer  punishment  than  a  reproof  and  admonition. 

In  the  year  1637,  Johu  Hampden  acquired,  by 
his  spirit  aud  courage,  universal  popularity  through- 
out the  nation,  and  has  merited  great  renown  with 
posterity,  for  the  bold  staud  which  he  made  in  de- 
fence of  the  laws  aud  liberties  of  his  country. 

Before  entering  on  this  important  subject,  it 
may  he  interesting  to  describe  the  exact  mode 
by  which  Charles  gained  the  sanction  of  the  judges 
to  the  imposing  of  ship-money.  Lingard  gives 
the  following  account  "Sir  Robert  Heath,  the 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  rc- 
nioveil,  and  in  his  place  was  substituted  Sir  Johu 
Pinch,  the  late  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
a  judge  of  inferior  learning,  but  more  courtly 
principles.  Finch  (in  1635)  canvassed  his  brethren 
for  votes ;  he  visited  each  in  private,  and  through 
his  solicitations  he  obtained  an  unanimous  resolution, 
that  '  As  where  the  benefits  redounded  to  the  ports 
and  maritime  parts,  the  charge  was,  according  to 
th<  precedent  of  former  tunes,  lawfully  laid  upon 
them ;  so,  by  parity  of  reason,  where  the  good  aud 
safety  of  the  kingdom  in  general  is  concerned,  the 
charge  ought  to  be  borne  l>\  the  whole  realm.'  This, 
however,  was  satisfactory  only  in  as  much  us  it  laid 
a  foundation  for  future  proceedings.  In  three  months, 

two  other  questions  wen-  proposed  to  the    judges, — 

'  1.  Whrt.hr r  hi  < uses  uf  danger  to  the  good  and  safety 
ot  the  kingdom  to  general,  the  king  could  Dot  im- 
post   hip-i \  for  its  defence  and  safeguard,  and 

Erj  law  compel  payment  from  those  who  refused: 
2nd.  Whether  ha  were  Dot  the  sole  judge  both  of 
the  danger,  and  when  and  how  it  was  to  be  pro- 
si  aud  ■  1  hi  |  ..  ambled  in  the  hall  o!  Serjeant's- 
Ino  ,  ten  decided  in  favour  of  the  prerogative;  and 

Crook  iiinl  llulton,  thoii^li  ||,,.y  disunited  I >  (lien 

brethren,  lubscribed  their  names  on  the  principle 


that  the  judgment  of  the  majority  was  that  of  the 
whole  body." 

Hampden  had  been  rated  at  twenty  shillings  for 
an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham :  yet  notwithstanding  this  declared  opinion 
of  the  judges,  notwithstanding  the  great  power  and 
rigorous  maxims  of  the  crown,  notwithstanding  the 
small  prospect  of  relief  from  parliament;  he  re- 
solved, rather  than  tamely  submit  to  so  illegal  an 
imposition,  to  stand  a  legal  prosecution,  and  expose 
himself  to  all  the  indignation  of  the  court.  The 
case  was  argued  during  twelve  days,  in  the  Exche- 
quer-chamber, before  all  the  judges  of  England ; 
and  the  nation  regarded,  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
every  circumstance  of  this  celebrated  trial.  The 
event  was  easily  foreseen  :  but  the  principles,  and 
reasonings,  aad  behaviour  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  trial,  were  much  canvassed  and  inquired  into  ; 
and  nothing  could  equal  the  favour  paid  to  the  one 
side,,  except  the  hatred  which  attended  the  other. 

It  was  urged  by  Hampden's  counsel,  and  by  his 
partisans  in  the  nation,  that  the  plea  of  necessity 
was  in  vain  introduced  iuto  a  trial  of  law,  since  it 
was  the  nature  of  necessity  to  abolish  all  law,  and, 
by  irresistible  violence,  to  dissolve  all  the  weaker 
and  more  artificial  ties  of  human  society.  Not  only 
the  prince,  in  cases  of  extreme  distress,  is  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  administration  :  all  orders 
of  men  are  then  levelled;  and  any  individual  may 
consult  the  public  safety  by  an  expedient  which  his 
situation  enables  him  to  employ.  But  to  produce  so 
violent  an  effect,  aud  so  hazardous  to  every  com- 
munity, an  ordinary  danger  or  difficulty  is  not  suf- 
ficient ;  much  less,  a  necessity  which  is  merely  ficti- 
tious and  pretended.  Where  the  peril  is  urgent 
and  extreme,  it  will  be  palpable  to  every  member 
of  the  society  ;  and  though  all  ancient  rules  of  go- 
vernment are  in  that  case  abrogated,  men  will  readily, 
of  themselves,  submit  to  that  irregular  authority, 
which  is  exerted  for  their  preservation.  But  what 
is  there  in  common  between  such  suppositions,  and 
the  present  condition  of  the  nation  ?  England  en- 
joys a  profound  peace  with  all  her  neighbours  :  and 
what  is  more,  all  her  neighbours  are  engaged  in. 
furious  and  bloody  wars  among  themselves,  and  by 
their  mutual  enmities  further  ensure  her  tranquillity. 
The  very  writs  themselves,  which  are  issued  for  the 
levying  of  ship-money,  contradict  the  supposition  of 
necessity,  aud  pretend  only  that  the  seas  are  infested 
with  pirates;  a  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience, 
which  may  well  await  a  legal  supply  from  parlia- 
ment. The  writs  likewise  allow  several  months  for 
equipping  the  ships;  which  proves  a  very  calm  and 
deliberate  species  of  necessity,  and  one  that  admits 
of  delay  much  beyond  the  forty  days  requisite  for 
summoning  that  assembly.  It  is  strange  too,  thai 
an  extreme  necessity  which  is  always  apparent,  and 
usually  comes  to  a  sudden  crisis,  should  now  have 
continued,  without  interruption,  for  near  four  ye.irs, 
and  should  have  remained,  during  so  lung  a  time, 
invisible  to  the  whole  kingdom.  And  as  to  the  pre- 
tension, that  the  king  is  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  ; 
what  is  this  but  to  subject  all  the  privileges  of  the 
nation  to  Ins  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  ?  To  ex- 
pect that  the  public  will  bo  convinced  by  .such  r«a- 
honing,  must  aggravate  the  general  indigimtiou  ;  by 
adding,  to  violence  against  men's  persons  and  their 

property,  so  cruel  a  mockery  of  then  understanding, 
lo  vain  are  precedents  of  ancient  writs  produced; 

these  wilts,    when  examined,    are    only  found    to  re- 

quire  the  sea  ports,  sometimes  al  then  own  charge, 

couietimes   ut   the    charge  of  the  counties,  to  send 
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their  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  Even  the 
prerogative,  which  empowered  the  crown  to  issue 
such  writs,  is  abolished,  and  its  exercise  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued,  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ; 
and  all  the  authority  which  remained,  or  was  after- 
wards exercised,  was  to  press  ships  into  the  public 
service,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public.  How  wide  are 
these  precedents  from  a  power  of  obliging  the  people, 
at  their  own  charge,  to  build  new  ships,  to  victual 
and  pay  them,  for  the  public  ;  nay,  to  furnish  money 
to  the  ciown  for  that  purpose  !  What  security  either 
against  the  further  extension  of  this  claim,  or  against 
diverting  to  other  purposes  the  public  money  so 
levied?  The  plea  of  necessity  would  warrant  any 
other  taxation,  as  well  as  that  uf  ship-money : 
wherever  any  difficulty  shall  occur,  the  administra- 
tion, instead  of  endeavouring  to  elude  or  overcome 
it  by  gentle  and  prudent  measures,  will  instantly  re- 
present it  as  a  reason  for  infringing  all  ancient  laws 
and  institutions:  and  if  such  maxims  and  such 
practices  prevail,  what  has  become  of  national  li- 
berty ?  What  authority  is  left  to  the  Great  Charter, 
to  the  statutes,  and  to  that  very  Petition  of  Right, 
which,  in  the  present  reign,  had  been  so  solemnly 
enacted  by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  legislature  ? 

The  defenceless  condition  of  the  kingdom  while 
unprovided  with  a  navy  ;  the  inability  of  the  king, 
from  his  established  revenues,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  frugality,  -to  equip  and  maintain  one;  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining,  on  reasonable  terms,  any 
voluntary  supply  from  parliament:  all  these  are 
reasons  of  state,  not  topics  of  law.  If  these  reasons 
appear  to  the  king  so  urgent  as  to  dispense  with  the 
legal  rules  of  government ;  let  him  enforce  his  edicts 
by  his  court  of  Star-chamber,  the  proper  instrument 
of  irregular  and  absolute  power;  not  prostitute  the 
character  of  his  judges  by  a  decree  which  is  not,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  legal.  By  this  means  the  boun- 
daries at  least  will  be  kept  more  distinct  between 
ordinary  law  and  extraordinary  exertions  of  prero- 
gative ;  and  men  will  know,  that  the  national  con- 
stitution is  only  suspended  during  a  present  and  dif- 
ficult emergency,  but  has  not  undergone  a  total  and 
fundamental  alteration. 

"  The  judges,"  says  Lingard,  "  took  three  months 
to  deliberate.  They  gave  their  opinions  in  order, 
and  at  considerable  length  :  seven  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  prerogative  ;  five  in  favour  of  Hamp- 
den ;  but  uf  these,  two  only,  Huttou  and  Crook, 
denied  the  right  claimed  by  the  crown  ;  the  others, 
while  they  acknowledged  its  existence,  availed  them- 
selves of  some  technical  informality,  to  decide  against 
its  exercise  in  the  present  instance." 

Hampden,  notwithstanding  the  verdict,  obtained 
by  the  trial  the  end  for  which  he  had  so  generously 
sacrificed  his  safety  and  his  quiet:  the  people  were 
roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  became  sensible  of 
the  danger  to  which  their  liberties  were  exposed. 
These  national  questions  were  canvassed  in  every 
company ;  and  the  more  they  were  examined,  the 
more  evidently  did  it  appear  to  many,  that  liberty 
was  totally  subverted,  and  an  unusual  and  arbitrary 
authority  exercised  over  the  kingdom.  Slavish 
principles,  they  said,  concur  with  illegal  practices  ; 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  gives  aid  to  civil  usurpation  ; 
iniquitous  taxes  are  supported  by  arbitrary  punish- 
ments; and  all  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  trans- 
mitted through  so  many  ages  secured  by  so  many 
laws,  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of  so  many  heroes 
and  patriots,  now  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  mo- 
narch. What  though  public  peace  and  national 
industry  increased  the  commerce  auJ  opulence  of  [ 


the  kingdom  ?  This  advantage  was  temporary,  and 
due  alone,  not  to  any  encouragement  given  by  the 
crown,  but* to  the  spirit  of  the  English,  the  remains 
ot  their  ancient  freedom.  What  though  the  persoual 
character  of  the  king,  amidst  all  his  misguided  coun- 
sels, might  merit  indulgence  ?  He  was  but  one  man; 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  inheritance  of 
millions,  were  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  his 
prejudices  and  mistakes.  Such,  or  more  severe, 
were  the  sentiments  promoted  by  a  great  party  in 
the  nation  :  no  excuse  on  the  king's  part,  or  alle- 
viation, how  reasonable  soever,  could  be  hearkened 
to  or  admitted  :  and  to  redress  these  grievances,  a 
parliament  was  impatiently  longed  for;  that  might 
secure  the  people  against  those  oppressions  which 
they  felt,  or  the  greater  ills  which  they  had  just 
reason  to  apprehend  from  the  combined  encroach- 
ments of  church  and  state. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Discontents  in  Scotland — Introduction  of  the  Canons 
and  Liturgy — A  Tumult  at  Edinburgh — The  Cove* 
nant—A  General  Assembly — Episcopacy  abolished— 
War—A  Pacification— Renewal  of  the  iVar— 
Fourth  English  Parliament— Dissolution— Discon- 
tents in  England — Rout  at  Newburn — Treaty  at 
IUppon—  Great  Council  of  the  Peers. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  affairs  might  long  have 
continued  on  the  same  footing  in  England,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland;  a 
country  at  that  time  less  disposed  to  tame  submis- 
sion and  ignominious  obedience.  It  was  thence  the 
commotions  first  arose;  and  it  is  therefore  time  for 
us  to  return  thither,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom. 

Though  the  pacific,  and  not  unskilful  government 
of  James,  and  the  great  authority  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, had  much  allayed  the  feuds  among  the  great 
families,  and  had  established  law  and  order  through- 
out the  kingdom;  the  Scottish  nobility  were  still 
possessed  of  the  chief  power  and  influence  over  the 
people.  Their  property  was  extensive  ;  their  here- 
ditary jurisdictions  and  the  feudal  tenures  increased 
their  authority;  and  the  attachment  of  the  gentry 
to  the  heads  of  families  established  a  kind  of  volun- 
tary servitude  under  the  chieftains.  Besides  that 
long  absence  had  much  loosened  the  king's  con- 
nexions with  the  uobility,  who  resided  chiefly  at 
their  country-seats  ;  they  were  in  general  at  this 
time,  though  from  slight  causes,  much  disgusted 
with  the  court.  Charles,  from  the  natural  piety  or 
superstition  of  his  temper,  was  extremely  attached 
to  the  ecclesiastics:  and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
persuade  themselves  that  their  interest  coincides 
with  their  inclination  ;  he  had  established  it  as  a 
fixed  maxim  of  policy,  to  increase  the  power  and 
authority  of  that  order.  The  prelates,  he  thought, 
established  regularity  and  discipline  among  the 
clergy;  the  clergy,  inculcated  obedience  and  loy- 
alty among  the  people:  and  as  that  rank  of  men 
had  no  separate  authority,  and  no  dependence  but 
on  the  crown  ;  the  royal  power,  it  would  seem,  might 
with  the  greater  safety  he  intrusted  in  their  hands. 
Many  of  the  prelates,  therefore,  were  raised  to  the 
chief  dignities  "f  the  state:  Spotswood,  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  was  created  chancellor:  nine  of 
the  bishops  were  privy-councillors:  the  bishop  of 
Uoss  aspired  to  the  office  of  treasurer  :  some  of  the 
prelates  possessed  places  in  th^  exchequer :   and  it 
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was  even  endeavoured  to  revive  the  first  institution 
of  the  college  of  justice,  and  to  share  equally  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity  the  whole  judicial  autho- 
rity. These  advantages,  possessed  by  the  church, 
and  which  the  bishops  did  not  always  enjoy  with 
suitable  modesty,  disgusted  the  haughty  nobility, 
who,  deeming  themselves  much  superior  iu  rank  and 
quality  to  this  new  order  of  men,  were  displeased  to 
find  themselves  inferior  in  power  and  influence. 
Interest  joined  itself  to  ambition,  and  begat  a  jea- 
lousy, lest  I  he  episcopal  sees,  which,  at  the  reforma- 
tion, had  been  pillaged  by  the  nobles,  should  again 
be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  that  order.  By  a 
most  useful  and  beneficial  law,  the  impropriations 
had  already  been  ravished  from  the  great  men : 
competent  salaries  had  been  assigned  to  the  impo- 
verished clergy  from  the  tithes  of  each  parish  :  aud 
what-  remained,  the  proprietor  of  the  laud  was  em- 
powered to  purchase  at  a  low  valuation.  The  king 
likewise,  warranted  by  ancient  law  and  practice, 
had  declared  for  a  general  resumption  of  all  crown- 
lands  alienated  by  his  predecessors;  and  though  he 
took  no  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  project, 
the  very  pretension  to  such  power  had  excited  jea- 
lousy and  discontent. 

Notwithstanding  the  tender  regard  which  Charles 
bore  to  the  whole  church,  he  had  been  able,  in  Scot- 
land, to  acquire  only  the  affection  of  the  superior 
rank  among  the  clergy.  The  ministers  in  general 
equalled,  if  not  exceeded  the  nobility,  in  their  pre- 
judices against  the  court,  against  the  prelates,  and 
against  episcopal  authority.  Though  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hierarchy  might  seem  advantageous  to 
the  inferior  clergy,  both  as  it  erected  dignities  to 
which  all  of  them  might  aspire,  and  as  it  bestowed 
a  lustre  on  the  whole  body,  and  allured  men  of  fa- 
mily into  it;  these  views  had  no  influence  on  the 
Scottish  ecclesiastics.  In  the  present  disposition 
of  men's  minds,  there  was  another  circumstance, 
which  drew  consideration,  and  counterbalanced 
power  and  riches,  the  usual  foundations  of  distinc- 
tions ruining  men;  and  that  was,  the  fervour  of  piety, 
aud  the  rhetoric,  however  barbarous,  of  religious 
lectures  and  discourses.  Checked  by  the  prelate!  in 
the  licence  of  preaching,  the  clergy  regarded  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  both  as  a  tyranny  and  an  usurpa- 
tion, aud  maintained  a  parity  among  ecclesiastics 
to  be  a  divine  privilege,  which  no  human  law  could 
alter  or  infringe.  While  such  ideas  prevailed,  the 
most  moderate  exercise  of  authority  would  have 
given  disgust;  much  more,  that  extensive  power, 
which  the  king's  indulgence  encouraged  the  prelates 
to  a  lime.  The  jurisdiction  of  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  other  democratical  courts,  was,  in  a  manner, 
abolished  by  the  bishops  ;  and  the  general  assembly 
itself  had  not  been  summoned  for  several  years.  A 
new  oath  was  arbitrarily  imposed  on  intrants,  by 
which  they  swore  to  observe  the  articles  of  Perth, 
and  submit  I"  the  liturgy  and  canons.  And  in  a 
word,  tin-  nli. .I.-  system  of  church  government,  dur- 
ing i  ii  e  "i  thirtj  \ears,  had  been  changed  b) 
ihi-  innovation!  introduced  by  -lames  ami 



i  bi    pi  ople,  undei  the  influence  of  the  nobility 

and  ii.-    .  ...ii. I  not  fail  to  partake  of  tin-  discon- 

ch  prevailed  among  these  two  orders ;  and 

whore  real  ground   "' plaint  were  wanting,  they 

groodil)  i. ...I  bold  ..f  imaginary  >.    The   lame 

horror  sgainsl  popery,  with  which  lbs  English  puri- 
(1,    .    ii.  u.i   ,,i,  .1  vable  among  the  po- 
lo  Si. .ii i,   .iii.i  among  these,   aa  being 

[cultivated  and  untiviliced,  seemed  rather  to 


be  inflamed  into  a  higher  degree  of  ferocity.  The 
jenius  of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  the  court  and 
among  the  prelates,  was  of  an  opposite  nature;  and 
having  some  affinity  to  the  Komish  worship,  led 
them  to  mollify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  severe  pre- 
judices, and  to  speak  of  the  catholics  iu  more  cha- 
ritable language,  and  with  more  reconciling  expres- 
sions. From  this  foundation,  a  panic  fear  of  popery 
was  easily  raised;  and  every  new  ceremony  or  orna- 
ment, introduced  into  divine  service,  was  part  of 
that  great  mystery  of  iniquity,  which,  from  the  en- 
ragement  of  the  king  aud  the  bishops,  was  to 
rspread  the  nation.  The  few  innovations,  which 
James  had  made,  were  considered  as  preparatives 
to  this  grand  design ;  and  the  further  alterations  at- 
tempted by  Charles  were  represented  as  a  plain  de 
claration  of  his  intentions. 

Amidst  these  dangerous  complaints  and  terrors  of 
religious  innovation,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  li- 
berties of  the  nation  were  imagined,  with  reason, 
not  to  be  free  from  iuvasion. 

The  establishment  of  the  high-commission  by 
James,  without  any  authority  of  law,  was  a  consi- 
derable encroachment  of  the  crown,  and  erected  the 
most  dangerous  and  arbitrary  of  all  courts,  by  a 
method  equally  dangerous  aud  arbitrary.  All  the 
steps  towards  the  settlement  of  episcopacy  had  in- 
deed been  taken  with  consent  of  parliament:  the 
articles  of  Perth  were  confirmed  in  1G'21  :  in  1633, 
the  king  had  obtained  a  general  ratification  of  every 
ecclesiastical  establishment :  but  these  laws  had  less 
authority  with  the  nation,  as  they  were  known  to 
have  passed  contrary  to  the  sentiments  even  of  those 
who  voted  for  them,  and  were  in  reality  extorted  by 
the  authority  and  importunity  of  the  sovereign.  The 
means,  however,  which  both  James  and  Charles  had 
employed,  in  order  to  influence  the  parliament,  were 
not  strictly  illegal;  and  no  actual  foundation  had 
been  afforded  for  representing  these  laws  as  null  or 
invalid. 

But  there  prevailed  among  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  another  principle,  of  the  most  important  aud 
most  dangerous  nature,  aud  which,  if  admitted,  de- 
stroyed entirely  the  validity  of  all  swell  statutes. 
The  ecclesiastical  authority  was  supposed  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  civil;  and  no  act  of  parliament, 
nothing  but  the  consent  of  the  church  itself,  was  re- 
presented as  sufficient  ground  for  the  introduction 
of  any  change  in  religious  worship  or  discipline. 
Anil  though  James  had  obtained  the  vote  of  assem- 
blies lor  receiving  episcopacy  and  his  new  rites;  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  such  irregularities  had  pre- 
vailed in  constituting  these  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
such  violence  in  conducting  them,  that  there  were 
lust  grounds  for  denying  the  authority  of  all  their 
acts.  Charles,  sensible  that  an  extorted  consent, 
attended  with  such  invidious  circumstances,  would 
rather  be  prejudicial  to  his  measures,  had  wholly  laid 
..m.ii  io.  use  of  assemblies,  and  was  resolved,  in 
, ,, iijiiin  tion  wiJb  Hie  bishops,  to  govern  the  church 
by  an  authority  which  b.9  maintained  to  be  inherent 

in  the  crown. 

The  king's  great  aim  was   to  completed! rk 

begun  by  Ins  lather;  to  establish  discipline  upor.  4 
regular  system  of  canons,  to  introduce  a  liturgy  niiu 
public  worship,  ami  to  render  the  ecclesiastical  g"- 
vernmenl  of  all  Ins  kingdoms  regular  ami  uniform, 

The  e. III. ins  fur  establishing  OCClcsiaStica]  jurisdic- 
tion were  promulgated  III  [635;  and  were  received 
bj  lb.-  nation,  though  without  much  apparent  op- 

|m  itii.n.  yet  with  great  MIU  aril  apprehension  and 
discontent.      Men  lilt  displeasure  at  seeing  the  royal 
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authority  highly  exalted  by  them,  and  represented  as 
absolute  and  uncontrollable.  They  saw  these  spe- 
culative principles  reduced  to  practice,  and  a  whole 
body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  established  without  any 
previous  consent  either  of  church  or  state.  They 
dreaded  lest,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  like  arbitrary 
authority,  from  like  pretences  and  principles,  would 
be  assumed  in  civil  matters  :  they  remarked,  that 
the  delicate  boundaries  which  separate  church  and 
state,  were  already  passed,  and  many  civil  ordi- 
nances established  by  the  canons,  under  colour  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  :  and  they  were  apt  to  de- 
ride the  negligence  with  which  these  important  edicts 
had  been  compiled,  when  they  found  that  the  new 
liturgy  or  service-book  was  every  where,  under  severe 
penalties,  enjoined  by  them,  though  it  had  not  yet 
been  composed  or  published.  It  was,  however,  soon 
expected ;  and  in  the  reception  of  it,  as  the  people 
are  always  most  affected  by  what  is  external  and  ex- 
posed to  the  senses,  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
chief  difficulty  would  consist. 

The  liturgy,  which  the  king,  from  his  own  autho- 
rity, imposed  on  Scotland,  was  copied  from  that  of 
England  :  but,  lest  a  servile  imitation  might  shock 
the  pride  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  a  few  alterations, 
in  order  to  save  appearances,  were  made  in  it ;  and 
in  that  shape  it  was  transmitted  to  the  bishops  at 
Edinburgh.  But  the  Scots  had  universally  enter- 
tained a  notion,  that,  though  riches  and  worldly  glory 
had  been  shared  out  to  them  with  a  sparing  hand, 
they  could  boast  of  spiritual  treasures  more  abun- 
dant and  more  genuine  than  were  enjoyed  by  any 
nation  under  heaven.  Even  their  southern  neigh- 
bours, they  thought,  though  separated  from  Rome, 
still  retaiued  a  great  tincture  of  the  primitive  pollu- 
tion ;  and  their  liturgy  was  represented  as  a  species 
of  mass,  though  with  some  less  show  and  embroidery. 
Great  prejudices,  therefore,  were  entertained  against 
it,  even  considered  in  itself;  much  more  when  re- 
garded as  a  preparative,  which  was  soon  to  intro- 
duce into  Scotland  all  the  abominations  of  popery. 
And  as  the  very  few  alterations  which  distinguished 
the  new  liturgy  from  the  English,  seemed  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  ; 
this  circumstance  was  deemed  an  undoubted  confir- 
mation of  every  suspicion  with  which  the  people 
were  possessed. 

Easter-day  was,  by  proclamation,  appointed  for 
the  first  reading  of  the  service  in  Edinburgh  :  but 
in  order  to  judge  more  surely  of  men's  dispositions, 
the  council  delayed  the  matter  till  the  23rd  of  July, 
1037;  and  they  even  gave  notice,  the  Sunday  be- 
fore, of  their  intention  to  commence  the  use  of  the 
new  liturgy.  As  no  considerable  symptoms  of  dis- 
content appeared,  they  thought  that  they  might 
Bufely  proceed  in  their  purpose  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  dean  of  Edin- 
burgh, arrayed  in  his  surplice,  began  the  service  ; 
tin-  bishop  himself  and  many  of  the  privy-council 
being  present  But  no  sooner  had  the  dean  opened 
the  book,  than  a  multitude  of  the  meanest  sort,  most 
of  them  women,  (dapping  their  hands,  cursing,  and 
crying  out,  "  A  l'ope  !  a  Pope!  Antichrist!  Stone 
him!"  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  it  was  impossible 
|0  proceed  with  the  service.  The  bishop,  mounting 
tin-  pulpit,  in  order  to  appease  the  populace,  had  a 
Stool  thrown  at  him:  the  council  was  insulted:  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  magistrates  were  able, 
partly  by  authority,  partly  by  force,  to  expel  the 
rabble,  and  to  shut  the  doors  against  them.  The 
tumult,  however,  still  continued  without  :  stones 
■ran  thrown  at  the  doors  and  windows  :  anil  when 


the  service  was  ended,  the  bishop,  going  home,  wa3 
attacked,  and  narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  enraged  multitude.  In  the  afternoon,  the  privy- 
seal,  because  he  cariied  the  bishop  in  his  coach,  was 
so  pelted  with  stones,  and  hooted  at  with  execrations, 
and  pressed  upon  by  the  eager  populace,  that,  if  his 
servants,  with  drawn  swords,  had  not  kept  them  off, 
the  bishop's  life  had  been  exposed  to  the  utmost 
danger. 

Though  it  was  violently  suspected,  that  the  low 
populace,  who  alone  appeared,  had  been  instigated 
bv  some  of  higher  condition,  yet  no  proof  of  it  could 
be  produced ;  and  every  one  spoke  with  disapproba- 
tion of  the  licentiousness  of  the  giddy  multitude.  It 
was  not  thought  safe,  however,  to  hazard  a  new  in- 
sult by  any  new  attempt  to  read  the  liturgy  ;  and 
the  people  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  be  appeased  and 
satisfied.  But  it  being  known  that  the  king  still 
persevered  in  his  intentions  of  imposing  that  mode 
of  worship,  men  fortified  themselves  still  further  in 
their  prejudices  against  it ;  and  great  multitudes  re- 
sorted to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  so  hated  a  novelty.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  broke  out  in  the  most  violent  disorder. 
The  bishop  of  Galloway  was  attacked  in  the  streets, 
and  chased  into  the  chamber  where  the  privy-couucil 
was  sitting.  The  council  itself  was  besieged  and 
violently  attacked :  the  town-council  met  with  the 
same  fate :  and  nothing  could  have  saved  the  lives 
of  all  of  them,  but  their  application  to  some  popular 
lords,  who  protected  them,  and  dispersed  the  multi- 
tude. In  this  sedition,  the  actors  were  of  some  better 
condition  than  in  the  former;  though  uobody  of 
rank  seemed,  as  yet,  to  countenance  them. 

All  men,  however,  began  to  unite  and  to  encou- 
rage each  other,  in  opposition  to  the  religious  inno- 
vations introduced  into  the  kingdom.  Petitions  to 
the  council  were  signed  and  presented  by  persons  of 
the  highest  quality  :  the  women  took  part,  and,  as 
was  usual,  with  violence :  the  clergy,  every  where, 
loudly  declaimed  against  popery  and  the  liturgy, 
which  they  represented  as  the  same  :  the  pulpits  re- 
sounded with  vehement  invectives  against  antichrist: 
and  the  populace,  who  first  opposed  the  service,  was 
often  compared  to  Balaam's  ass,  an  animal,  in  itself, 
stupid  and  senseless,  but  whose  mouth  had  been 
opened  by  the  Lord,  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  In  short,  fanaticism  mingling  with  faction, 
private  interest  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  symptoms 
appeared,  on  all  hands,  of  the  most  dangerous  insur- 
rection and  disorder. 

The  primate,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  who 
was  all  along  averse  to  the  introduction  of  the 
liturgy,  represented  to  the  king  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion :  the  earl  of  Traquire,  the  treasurer,  set  out 
for  London,  in  order  to  lay  the  matter  more  fully 
before  him  :  every  circumstance,  whether  the  condi- 
tion of  England  or  Scotland  were  considered,  should 
have  engaged  him  to  desist  from  so  hazardous  an 
attempt :  yet  was  he  inflexible. 

To  mi  violent  a  combination  of  a  whole  kingdom, 
Charles  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  a  proclamation ; 
in  which  he  pardoned  all  past  offences,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  be  more  obedient  for  the  future,  and 
to  submit  peaceably  to  the  use  of  the  liturgy.  This 
proclamation  was  instantly  encountered  with  a  public 
protestation,  presented  by  the  earl  of  Hume  and 
Lord  Lindesey  :  and  this  was  the  first  time  thai  men 
of  quality  had  appeared  in  any  violent  act  pf  oppo- 
sition.   But  this  proved  a  crisis.    The  insurreel , 

which  had  been  advancing  by  a  gradual  and  slow 
progress,  now  blazed  up  at  once.  No  disorder,  how- 
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eve; ,  attended  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  new  order  im- 
mediately took  place.  Four  "tables,"  as  tbev  were 
called,  were  formed  hi  Edinburgh.  One  consisted 
of  nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  ministers,  a 
fourth  of  burgesses.  The  table  of  gentry  was  di- 
vided into  many  subordinate  tables,  according  to 
their  different  counties.  In  the  hands  of  the  four 
tables,  the  whole  authority  of  the  kingdom  was 
placed.  Orders  were  issued  by  them,  and  every 
where  obeyed,  with  the  utmost  regularity.  And  among 
the  first  acts  of  their  government  was  the  production 
of  the  "  Covenant." 

This  famous  covenant  consisted  first  of  a  renun- 
ciation of  popery,  formerly  signed  by  James  in  his 
youth;  and  there  then  followed  a  bond  of  union,  by 
which  the  subscribers  obliged  themselves  to  resist 
religious  innovations,  and  to  defend  each  other 
against  all  opposition  whatsoever:  and  all  this,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  the  greater  honour 
and  advantage  of  the  king  aud  country.  The  people, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  condition,  of  age  or 
sex,  flocked  to  the  subscription  of  this  covenant 
few,  iu  their  judgment,  disapproved  of  it;  and  still 
fewer  durst  openly  condemn  it.  The  kiug's  minis- 
ters and  counsellors  themselves  were,  most  of  them, 
seized  by  the  general  contagion.  And  none  but 
rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  it  was 
thought,  would  withdraw  themselves  from  so  salu- 
tary and  so  pious  a  combination. 

The  treacherous,  the  cruel,  the  unrelenting  Philip, 
accompanied  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  Spanish  in- 
quisition, was  scarcely,  during  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, opposed  in  the  Low  Countries  with  more  de- 
termined fury,  than  was  Charles  and  his  liturgy. 

The  king  began  to  apprehend  the  consequences. 
He  sent  the  marquess  of  Hamilton,  as  commissioner, 
with  authority  to  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He 
required  the  covenant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled  : 
aud  he  thought,  that  on  his  part  he  had  made  very 
satisfactory  concessions,  when  he  offered  to  suspend 
the  canons  and  the  liturgy,  till,  in  a  fair  and  legal 
way,  they  could  be  received  ;  and  so  to  model  the 
high-commission,  that  it  should  no  longer  give  of- 
fence to  his  subjects.  Such  general  declarations 
COUld  not  well  give  content  to  any,  much  less  to 
those  who  carried  so  much  higher  their  pretensions. 
The  covenanters  found  themselves  seconded  by  the 
seal 'of  the  whole  nation.  Above  sixty  thousand 
people  were  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood.  Charles  pos- 
sessed no  regular  forces  in  either  of  his  kingdoms. 
And  the  discontents  in  England,  though  secret, 
were  believed  so  violent,  that  the  king,  it  was 
thought,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  employ  in 
such  a  cause  the  power  of  that  kingdom.  The  more, 
therefore,  tin-  popular  leaders  iu  Scotland  consi- 
dered their  situation,  the  Less  apprehension  did  they 
entertain  of  royal  power,  and  the  more  rigorously 
did  they  insisi  on  entire  satisfaction.  In  answer  to 
Hamilton's  demand  of  renouncing  the  covenant, 
they  plainly  told  him,  that  they  would  sooner  re- 
oounce  their  baptism.  And  the  clergy  invited  the 
commissioner  himself  to  subscribe  H,  by  inform- 
ing him,  "  With  what  peace  and  comfort  it  had 
filled  the  hearts  of  all  God's  people;  what  resniu- 
tions  and  beginnings  of  reformation  of  manneri 
were  sensibly  perceived  in  all  parts  of  the  nation] 
above  any  measure  they  had  ever  before  found  or 

I'l   h^w   expected;    how  great   glory   t'"'   I'""1 

bad  received  thereby ;  and  what  confidence  they  bad 

ihat  God  would  make  Scotland  ■  blessed  kingdom 

Haiuiltuu    returned  to  Loudon  :    made   unotl 


fruitless  journey,  with  new  concessions,  to  Edin 
burgh  :  returned  again  to  London  ;  and  was  imme- 
diately sent  back  with  still  more  satisfactory  con- 
cessions. The  king  was  now  willing  entirely  to 
abolish  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  high-com- 
mission court.  He  was  even  resolved  to  limit  ex- 
tremely the  power  of  the  bishops,  aud  was  content 
if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that  order  in  the 
church  of  Scotland.  And  to  insure  all  these  gracious 
offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to  summon  first 
an  assembly,  then  a  pailiament,  where  every  na- 
tional grievance  might  be  redressed  and  remedied. 
These  successive  concessions  of  the  king,  which  yet 
came  still  short  of  the  rising  demands  of  the  mal- 
contents, discovered  his  own  weakness,  encouraged 
their  hopes,  and  gave  no  satisfaction.  The  offer, 
however,  of  an  assembly  and  a  parliament,  in  which 
they  expected  to  be  entirely  masters,  was  willingly 
embraced  by  the  covenanters. 

Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies 
had  reaped  from  their  covenant,  resolved  to  have  a 
covenant  on  his  side  ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  be 
drawn  up  for  that  purpose.  It  consisted  of  the  same 
violent  renunciation  of  popery  above  mentioned; 
which,  though  the  king  did  not  approve  of  it,  he 
thought  it  safest  to  adopt,  in  order  to  remove  all  the 
suspicious  entertained  against  him.  As  the  cove- 
nanters, in  their  bond  of  mutual  defence  against  all 
opposition,  had  been  careful  uot  to  except  the  king ; 
Charles  had  formed  a  bond,  which  was  annexed  to 
this  renunciation,  and  which  expressed  the  duty 
and  loyalty  of  the  subscribers  to  his  majesty.  But 
the  covenanters,  perceiving  that  this  new  covenant 
was  only  meant  to  weaken  and  divide  them,  re- 
ceived it  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  detestation. 
And  without  delay  they  proceeded  to  model  the 
future  assembly,  from  which  such  great  achieve- 
ments were  expected. 

The  genius  of  that  religion  which  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  and  which  every  day  was  secretly  gaining 
ground  iu  England,  was  far  from  inculcating  de- 
ference and  submission  to  the  ecclesiastics,  merely 
as  such  :  or  rather,  by  nourishing  in  every  indivi- 
dual, the  highest  raptures  and  ecstasies  of  devotion, 
it  consecrated,  in  a  manner,  every  individual,  aud, 
in  his  own  eyes,  bestowed  a  character  ou  him,  much 
superior  to  what  forms  and  ceremonious  institutions 
could  alone  confer.  The  clergy  of  Scotland,  though 
sin  li  tumult  was  excited  about  religious  worship  and 
discipline,  were  both  poor  and  in  small  numbers; 
nor  are  they  in  general  to  be  considered,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  as  the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition, 
which  was  raised  on  their  account.  On  the  contrary, 
the  laity,  apprehending  from  several  instances  which 
occurred,  a  spirit  of  moderation  in  that  order,  re- 
solved to  domineer  entirely  in  the  assembly,  which 
was  summoned,  aud  to  hurry  on  the  ecclesiastics  by 
the  same  furious  zeal  with  which  they  were  them- 
selves transported. 

It  hud  been  usual,  before  the  establishment  of 
prelacy,  for  each  presbytery  to  send  to  the  assembly, 
besides  two  or  three  ministers,  one  lay-commis- 
sioner;* and,  as  all  the  boroughs  and  universities 
sent  likewise  commissioners,  the  lay  -members  in 
that  ecclesiastical  court  nearly  equalled  the  eccle- 
siastics. Not  only  this  institution,  which  James, 
apprehensive  of  zeal  in  the  laity,  had  abolished, 

was  now  revived  by  the  covenanters:   (hey  also  in- 

•  a  preibytory  In  Scotland  li  an  Inferior  scolesIssUeel  oourd 
too  lams  th;ii  was  afterwards  oslltd  s  CIsmIi  In  Bngltodi  and 
Li  oompotsd  of  Lbs  olerg>  ol  neighbouring  parishes  to  ttiu  i 

Ikm  tuinimmly  of  between  twslvs  and  twunty. 
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troduced  an  inuovatkji  which  served  still  furth 
to  reduce  the  clergy  to  subjection.  By  an  edict  of 
the  tables,  whose  authority  was  supreme,  an  elder 
from  each  parish  was  ordered  to  attend  the  presby- 
tery, and  to  give  his  vote  hi  the  choice  both  of  the 
commissioners  and  ministers  who  should  be  deputed 
to  the  assembly.  As  it  is  not  usual  for  the  ministers 
who  are  put  in  the  list  of  candidates,  to  claim  a  vote, 
all  the  elections  by  that  means  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  laity  :  the  most  furious  of  all  ranks  were 
chosen:  and  the  more  to  overawe  the  clergy  a  new 
device  was  fallen  upon,  of  choosing  to  every  com- 
missioner, four  or  five  lay  assessors,  who,  though 
they  could  have  no  vote,  might  yet  interpose  with 
their  advice  and  authority  in  the  assembly 

The  assembly   met  at  Glasgow  :  and,   besides  a 
great  concourse  of  the  people,  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  any  family  or  interest  were  present,  either 
as  members,   assessors,  or  spectators ;  and    it  was 
apparent,  that  the   resolutions  taken  by  the  cove- 
nanters, could  here  meet  with  no  manner  of  oppo- 
sition.     A   firm  determination    had   been    entered 
into,  of  utterly  abolishing  episcopacy;  and  as  a  pre- 
parative to  it,   there  was  laid  before  the  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  and  solemnly  read  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  kingdom,  an  accusation  against  the  bishops, 
as  guilty  all  of  them,  of  heresy,  simony,  bribery,  per- 
jury, cheating,  incest,  adultery,  fornication,  common 
swearing,  drunkenness,  gaming,  breach  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  every  other  crime  that  had  occurred  to  the 
accusers.    The  bishops  sent  a  protest,  declinin 
authority  of  the  assembly ;    the   commissioner 
protested  against  that  court,  as  illegally  constituted 
and  elected;  and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  dissolved 
it.     This  measure  was  foreseen,  and  little  regarded, 
The  court  still  continued  to  sit,   and  to  finish  their 
business.     All  the  acts  of  assembly  since  the  acces- 
sion of  James  to  the  crown  of  England  were,  upon 
pretty  reasonable  grounds,   declared  null  and  inva- 
lid.    The  acts  of  parliament  which  affected  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  were  supposed,  on  that  very  account, 
to  have  no  manner  of  authority.     And  thus  episco- 
pacy, the  high-commission,  the  articles  of  Perth, 
the  canons,  and  the  liturgy,  were  abolished  and  de- 
clared unlawful:  and  the  whole  fabric,  which  James 
and  Charles,   in  a  long  course  of  years,   had  been 
rearing   with   so  much  policy,  fell  at  once   to  the 
ground.     The  covenant  likewise  was  ordered  to  be 
signed  by  everyone,  uuder  pain  of  excommunication. 
The  independency  of  the  ecclesiastical  upon  the 
civil  power  was  the  old  presbyterian  principle,  which 
had  been  zealously  adopted  at  the  reformation,  and 
which,   though  James   and  Charles  had  obliged  the 
church  publicly  to  disclaim  it,  had  secretly  been  ad- 
hered to  by  all  ranks  of  people.     It  was  commonly 
asked,    whether  Christ  or  the    king  were  superior? 
And  as  the  answer  seemed  obvious,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  assembly,  being  Christ's  council,  was  supe- 
rior in  all  spiritual  matters  to  the  parliament,  which 
was  only  the  king's.     But  as  the  covenanters  were 
sensible  that  this  consequence,   though  it  seemed  tn 
them  irrefragable,   would  not  be  assented  to  by  the 
king;  it  became  necessary  to  maintain  their  religi- 
ons tenets  by  military  force,  and  not  tn  trust  entirely 
to  supernatural  assistance,  of  which,  however,  they 
held  themselves  well  assured.     They  cast  their  eyes 
on  all  sides,  abroad  and  at  home,  whence  ever  they 
could  expect  any  aid  or  support. 

Alter  France  and  Holland  had  entered  into  a 
league  against  Spain,  and  framed  a  treaty  of  parti- 
tion, by  which  they  were  to  conquer  and  to  divide 
hi  I    <  <  D  them  the  Low  Country  provinces,  England 

Voi.  n. 


was  invited  to  preserve  a  neutrality  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  while  the  French  and  Dutch  should 
attack  the  maritime  towns  of  Flanders.  But  the 
king  replied  to  d'Estrades,  the  French  ambassador, 
who  opened  the  proposal,  that  he  had  a  squudrou 
ready,  and  would  cross  the  seas,  if  necessary,  with 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  in  order  to  prevent 
these  projected  conquests.  This  answer,  which 
proves  that  Charles,  though  he  expressed  his  mind 
with  an  imprudent  candour,  had  at  last  acquired  a 
just  idea  of  national  interest,  irritated  Cardinal 
Richelieu  ;  and  in  revenge,  that  politic  and  enter- 
prising minister  carefully  fomented  the  first  com- 
motions in  Scotland,  and  secretly  supplied  the  co- 
venanters with  money  and  arms,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage them  in  their  opposition  against  their  sovereign. 
But  the  chief  resource  of  the  Scottish  malcontents 
was  in  themselves,  and  in  their  own  vigour  and  abi- 
lities. No  regular  established  commonwealth  could 
take  juster  measures,  or  execute  them  with  greater 
promptitude,  than  did  this  tumultuous  combination. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  manner  engaged ;  and 
the  men  of  greatest  abilities  soon  acquired  the  as- 
cendant, which  their  family  interest  enabled  them 
to  maintain.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long 
seemed  to  temporize,  had  at  last  embraced  the  cove- 
t ;  and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  that  party  : 
a  man  equally  supple  and  inflexible,  cautious  and 
determined,  and  completely  qualified  to  figure  during 
a  factious  and  turbulent  period.  The  earls  of  Rothes, 
Cassils,  Montrose,  Lothian,  the  Lords  Lindesey, 
Loudon,  Yester,  Balmerino,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  that  party.  Many  Scotch  officers  had  ac- 
quired reputation  in  the  German  wars,  particularly 
under  Gustavus  ;  and  these  were  invited  over  to  as- 
sist their  country  in  her  present  necessity.  The 
command  was  intrusted  to  Lesley,  a  soldier  of  ex- 
perience and  abilities.  Forces  were  regularly  en- 
listed and  disciplined.  Arms  were  commissioned 
and  imported  from  foreign  countries.  A  few  castles 
which  belonged  to  the  king,  being  unprovided  with 
victuals,  ammunition,  and  garrisons,  were  soon 
seized.  And  the  whole  country,  except  a  small 
part,  where  the  marquis  of  Huntly  still  adhered  to 
the  king,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  covenanters,  was 
in  a  very  little  time  put  in  a  tolerable  posture  of 
defence. 

The  fortifications  of  Leith  were  begun  and  carried 
on  with  great  rapidity.  Besides  the  inferior  sort, 
and  those  who  laboured  for  pay,  incredible  numbers 
of  volunteers,  even  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  put 
their  hand  to  the  work,  and  deemed  the  most  abject 
employment  to  be  dignified  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
ause.  Women  tOO,  of  rank  and  condition,  earned 
on  their  shoulders  the  rubbish  requisite  for  com- 
pleting the  fortifications. 

We  must  not  omit  another  auxiliary  of  the  cove- 
nanters, and  no  inconsiderable  one;  a  prophetess, 
who  was  much  followed  and  admired  by  all  ranks  of 
people.  One  of  those  numerous  instances  of  reli- 
gious fervour  acting  on  a  weak  or  diseased  frame, 
which  have  ever  app -aied  in  periods  of  reli^M!-  e\- 

citement,  whatever  might  be  the  doctrines  professed. 
Her  name  was  Michelsonj  and  she  --poke  at  certain 
times  only,  and  had  often  interruptions  of  day-*  and 
weeks:  but  when  she  began  to  renew  her  ecstasies, 

warning  of  the  happy  event  was  conveyed  over  the 
whole  country,  crowds  surrounded  her  house,  and 
every  word  which  she  uttered  was  received  with  ve- 
neration, .is  the  ni'.-l  so  led  macles.  The  covenant 
was  her  perpetual  theme.  The  true,  genuine  cove- 
nant, she  said,    was   ratified  in   heaven:  the   king** 
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covenant  was  an  invention  of  Satan  :  when  she 
snake  of  Christ,  she  usually  gave  him  the  name  of 
the  covenanting  Jesus.  Hollo,  a  popular  preacher, 
and  zealous  covenanter,  was  her  great  favourite  ; 
and  paid  her,  on  his  part,  no  less  veneration.  Being 
desired  bj  the  spectators  to  pray  with  her,  and  speak 
to  her,  he'  answered,  "  That  he  durst  not,  and  that 
it  would  be  ill  manners  in  h'm  to  speak,  while  his 
master,  Christ,  was  speaking  in  her." 

Charles  bad  agreed  to  reduce  episcopal  authority 
so  much,  that  it  would  no  longer  have  been  of  any 
service  to  support  the  crown  ;  and  this  sacrifice  of 
his  own  interests  he  was  willing  to  make,  in  order 
to  attain  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  But  he 
could  not  consent  entirely  to  abolish  an  order,  which 
he  thought  as  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Christian 
church,  as  his  Scottish  subjects  deemed  it  incom- 
patible with  that  sacred  institution.  This  narrow- 
ness of  mind,  if  we  would  be  impartial,  we  must 
either  blame  or  excuse  equally  on  both  sides  ;  and 
thereby  anticipate,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  judg- 
ment which  time,  by  introducing  new  subjects  of 
controversy,  will  undoubtedly  render  quite  familiar 
to  posterity. 

Charles  now  hastened  those  military  preparations 
which  he  had  projected  for  subduing  the  refractory 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation.  By  regular  economy, 
he  had  not  only  paid  all  the  debts  contracted  during 
the  Spanish  and  Flench  wars,  but  had  amassed  a 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  re- 
served for  any  sudden  exigency.  The  queen  had 
great  interest  with  the  catholics,  both  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  religion,  and  from  the  favours  and  indul- 
gences which  she  had  been  able  to  procure  to  them. 
She  now  employed  her  credit,  and  persuaded  them, 
that  it  was  reasonable  to  give  large  contributions  as 
a  mark  of  their  duty  to  the  king,  during  this  urgent 
necessity ;  and  a  considerable  supply  was  obtained 
by  this  means. 

Charles's  fleet  was  formidable  and  well  supplied. 
Having  put  five  thou.-. mil  land-furces  on  board,  he 
intrusted  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
orders  to  sail  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  to  cause  a 
diversion  iu  the  forces  of  the  malcontents.  An 
arm)  was  levied  of  near  twenty  thousand  foot,  and 
above  three  thousaud  horse,  ami  was  put  under  the 
command  of  the  carl  of  Arundel,  a  nobleman  i\ 
great  family,  but  celebrated  neither  for  military  nor 
political  abilities.  The  carl  of  Essex,  a  man  of 
strut  honour,  and  extremely  popular,  especially 
among  the  soldiery,  was  appointed  lieutenant-gene- 
ral: the  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the  horse. 
The  king  himself  joined  the  army,  ami  lie  sum- 
moned all  the  peers  of  England  to  attend  hint.  The 
wiirl.'  bad  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  court, 
rather  than  of  a  military  armament;  ami  in  this  si 
tuation,  carrying  more  show  than  real  force  with  it, 
the  camp  arrived  at  Berwick. 

'III.    Scottish  army  was  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 

king,  l.Mi  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had 
more  reputation  and  experience;  and  tie-  soldiers, 

though  undisi  iplined  ami  ill-ar d,  were  animated 

as  well  by  the  national  aversion  i"  England,  ami 
the  dread  ol  becoming  a  province  i"  their  old  enemy, 
as  by  an  insurmountable  fervour  of  religion.     The 

pulpits  bad  .  itremely  assisted  il fficera  in  lev]  ing 

i  had  Ihundi  n  d  unathems     ig 

■  who  went  n.'i  out  to  oi  list  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty."  Yol  so  prudent  won  tin 
[ladei  ..i  the  malcontent*,  that  thej  immediately 
••hi  lubmi  iii.    king,    ad  •  raved  to 

I..'  ....in. .to  .1  i..  a  treaty- 


Charles  knew  that  the  force  of  the  covenanters 
was  considerable,  their  spirits  high,  their  zeal  furi- 
ous ;  and  that,  as  they  were  not  jet  daunted  by  any 
ill  success,  no  reasonable  terms  could  be  expected 
from  them.  With  regard  therefore  to  a  treaty,  great 
difficulties  occurred  on  both  sides.  Should  he  sub 
mit  to  the  pretensions  of  the  malcontents,  besides 
that  the  prelacy  must  be  sacrificed  to  their  religious 
piejudices,  such  a  check  would  be  given  to  royal 
authority,  which  had,  very  lately,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  been  thoroughly  established  in  Scotland, 
that  he  must  expect  ever  alter  to  retain  iu  that  king- 
dom no  more  than  the  appearance  of  majesty.  The 
great  men,  having  proved,  by  so  sensible  a  trial,  the 
impotence  of  law  and  prerogative,  would  return  to 
their  former  licentiousness :  the  preachers  would  re- 
tain their  innate  arrogance :  and  the  people,  unpro- 
tected by  justice,  would  recognise  no  other  authority 
than  that  which  they  found  to  domineer  over  them. 
England  also,  it  was  much  to  be  feared,  would 
imitate  so  bad  an  example;  and  having  already  a 
strong  propensity  towards  republican  and  puritani- 
cal factious,  would  expect,  by  the  same  seditious 
practices,  to  attain  the  same  indulgence.  To  ad- 
vance so  far,  without  bringing  the  rebels  to  a  total 
submission,  at  least  to  reasonable  concessions,  was 
to  promise  them,  iu  all  future  time,  an  impunity  for 
rebellion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  considered  that  Scot- 
laud  was  never  befoie,  under  any  of  his  ancestors, 
so  united,  and  so  animated  iu  its  own  defence;  yet 
had  often  been  able  to  foil  or  elude  the  force  of  Eng- 
land, combined  heartily  in  one  cause,  and  enured  by 
long  practice  to  the  use  of  arms.  How  much  greater 
difficulty  should  he  find  at  present,  to  subdue,  by 
violence,  a  people  inflamed  with  religious  preju- 
dices; while  he  could  only  oppose  to  them  a  nation 
enervated  by  long  peace,  ami  lukewarm  in  his  ser- 
vice;  or,  what  was  more  to  be  dreaded,  many  of 
them  engaged  in  the  same  party  with  the  rehels. 
Should  the  war  be  only  protracted  beyond  a  cam- 
paign, (and  who  could'  expect  to  finish  it  in  that 
period  ?)  his  treasures  would  fail  liiui ;  and  for  sup- 
ply, he  must  have  recourse  to  an  English  parlia- 
ment, which  by  fatal  experience  he  had  ever  found 
more  ready  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives,  than  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  crown.  Ami  what  if 
Im  receive  a  defeat  from  the  rebel  army  ?  This  mis- 
fortune was  far  from  being  impossible.  They  were 
engaged  iu  a  national  cause,  and  strongly  actuated 
by  mistaken  principles.  His  army  was  retained  en- 
tirely  by  pay,  and  looked  on  the  quarrel  with  the 
same  indifference  which  naturally  belongs  to  merce- 
nary troops,  without  possessing  the  discipline  by 
which  such  troops  are  commonly  distinguished.  And 
the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  while  .Scotland  was 
enraged  and  England  discontented,  were  so  dreadful, 
that  o.'  motive  should  persuade  him  to  hazard  it. 

It  was  evident,  lh.it  Charles  bad  fallen  into  such 
a  situ. ih.. il    that,    whichever   side    he  embraced,    his 

emirs  must  be  danger. .us wnmler,  therefore,  he 

wis  m  great  perplexity.      Hut  he  did  worse  than  ein- 

brace  the  worst  side:  for,  properly  speakinff,  hoem- 
braced  no  Bide  at  all.  lie  concluded  a  sudden  pa- 
cification, in  which  it  was  Stipulated,  that  he  should 
withdraw  his  fleet  and  army  .  that  within  eight-and» 
forty  hours  thi  Scots  should  dismiss  their  forces; 
thai  tin-  kings  forts  sin. nl. I  i  •  restored  to  boo  ;  his 
authority  bo  acknowledged ;  ami  a  genera]  assembly 

uid  a  parliament   be   im liately  summoned,  in 

order  to  compose  all  differences.  What  ware  the 
reasons,    which  engaged   tin     king  to    admit   such 
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strange  articles  of  peace,  it  is  in  vain  to  inqnire: 
for  there  scarcely  could  be  any.  The  causes  of  that 
event  may  admit  of  a  more  easy  explication. 

The  malcontents  had  been  very  industrious  m  re- 
presenting to  the  English  the  grievances  under  which 
Scotland  laboured,  and  the  ill  counsels  which  had 
been  suggested  to  their  sovereign.  Their  liberties, 
they  said,  were  invaded:  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  extended  beyond  all  former  precedent :  illegal 
courts  erected  :  the  hierarchy  exalted  at  the  expense 
of  national  privileges :  and  so  many  new  supersti- 
tions introduced  by  the  haughty  tyrannical  prelates, 
as  begat  a  just  suspicion  that  a  project  was  seriously 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  popery.  And  there 
was  such  a  general  resemblance  in  the  complaints 
of  both  kingdoms,  that  the  English  readily  assented 
to  all  the  representations  of  the  Scottish  malcontents, 
and  felt  that  they  had  been  driven  by  oppression 
into  the  violent  counsels  which  they  had  embraced. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  being  willing  to  second  the 
king  in  subduing  the  free  spirits  of  the  Scots,  they 
rather  pitied  that  unhappy  people,  who  had  been 
pushed  to  those  extremities  :  and  they  thought  that 
the  example  of  such  neighbours,  as  well  as  their  as- 
sistance, might  some  time  be  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land, and  encourage  her  to  recover,  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  her  violated  laws  and  liberties.  The  gentry 
and  nobility,  who,  without  attachment  to  the  court, 
without  command  in  the  army,  attended  in  great 
numbers  the  English  camp,  greedily  seized,  and  propa- 
gated, and  gave  authority  to  these  sentiments  :  a  re- 
treat, very  little  honourable,  which  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land, with  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  English 
forces,  had  made  before  a  detachment  of  the  Scot- 
tish, caused  all  these  humours  to  blaze  up  at  once  ; 
and  the  king,  whose  character  was  neither  vigorous 
nor  decisive,  suddenly  assented  to  a  measure  which 
was  recommended  by  all  about  him. 

Charles,  having  so  far  advanced  in  pacific  mea- 
sures, ought,  for  his  own  sake,  with  a  steady  reso- 
lution to  have  prosecuted  them,  and  have  submitted 
to  every  tolerable  condition  demanded  by  the  as- 
sembly and  parliament ;  nor  should  he  have  recom- 
menced hostilities,  but  on  account  of  such  enormous 
and  unexpected  pretensions  as  would  have  justified 
his  cause,  if  possible,  to  the  whole  English  nation. 
So  far,  indeed,  he  adopted  this  plan,  that  he  agreed 
not  only  to  confirm  ins  former  concessions,  of  abro- 
gating the  canons,  the  liturgy,  the  high-commission, 
pnd  the  articles  of  Perth ;  but  also  to  abolish  the 
older  itself  of  bishops,  lor  which  he  had  so  zealously 
contended.  But  this  concession  was  gained  by  tl 
utiuusi  violence  which  he  could  impose  on  his  dispo- 
sition and  prejudices:  he  even  covertly  retained  an 
intention  of  seizing  favourable  opportunities,  in 
order  to  recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost.  And 
one  step  further  he  could  not  prevail  with  bim- 
■ell  I"  advance.  The  assembly,  when  it  met,  paid 
no  deference  to  the  king's  prepossessions,  but  gave 
full  indulgence  to  their  own.  They  voted  episco- 
pal to  be  unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland  :  he 
was  willing  to  allow  it  contrary  to  the  constitutions 
of  that  church.  They  stigmatized  the  liturgy  and 
canons  as  popish  :  he  agreed  simply  to  abolish  them. 
They  denominated  the  high-commission,  tyranny  • 
hi  was  content  to  set  it  aside.  The  parliament 
which  gal  after  the  assembly  advanced  pretension 
v.  i,,.  h  tended  to  diminish  the  civil  power  ol  the  mo 
aarch  ;  and,  wliai  probabl)  affected  Charles  still 
more,  they  were  proci  eding  to  ratify  the  ai  te  ol  ■ 
stmbly,  when,  hj  the  king's  instructions,  Tiaquaire 
il.     commissioner,  prorogued  them.    And,  on  ac 


count  of  these  claims,  which  might  have  been  fore- 
seen,  was  the  war  renewed  ;  with  great  advantages 
on  the  side  of  the  covenanters,  and  disadvantages 
on  that  of  the  king. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  pacifica- 
tion without  conditions,  than  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs  and  his  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  disband 

army  ;  and  as  the  soldiers  had  been  held  together 
solely  by  mercenary  views,  it  was  not  possible,  with- 
out ^eat  trouble,  and  expense,  and  loss  of  time, 
aaain  to  assemble  them.  The  more  prudent  cove- 
nanters had  concluded,  that  their  pretensions  being 
so  contrary  to  the  interests,  and  still  more  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  king,  it  was  likely  that  they 
should  again  be  obliged  to  support  their  cause  by 
arms  ;  and  thev  were  therefore  careful  in  dismissing 
their  troops,  to' preserve  nothing  but  the  appearance 
of  a  pacific  disposition.  The  officers  had  orders  to 
be  ready  on  the  first  summons:  the  soldiers  were 
warned  not  to  think  the  nation  secure  from  an  En- 
glish invasion :  and  the  religious  zeal  which  ani- 
mated all  ranks  of  men,  made  them  immediately  fly 
to  their  standards  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  was  sounded 
by  their  spiritual  and  temporal  leaders  The  credit 
which  in  their  last  expedition  they  had  acquired,  by 
obliging  their  sovereign  to  depart  from  all  his  pre- 
tensions, gave  courage  to  every  one  in  undertaking 
this  new  enterprise. 

The  kin"  with  great  difficulty,  found  means  to 
draw  together  an  amy;  but  soon  discovered,  that 
all  savings  being  gone,  and  great  debts  contracted, 
his  revenue  would  be  insufficient  to  support  them. 
An  English  parliament,  therefore,  must  now,  alter 
above  eleven  years'  intermission,  after  the  king  had 
tried  many  irregular  methods  of  taxation  alter  mul- 
tiplied disgusts  given  to  the  puritanical  party,  be 
summoned  to  assemble,  amidst  the  most  pressing 
necessities  of  the  crown. 

Relative  to  the  summoning  this  parliament,  Lin- 
gard  relates  the  following  important  circumstance  :— 
'■  Charles  ordered  a  full  council  to  be  called  ;  and, 
when  he  found  them  unanimous  in  the  same  advice, 
put  to  them  this  pertinent  question,  '  It  this  parlia- 
ment should  prove  as  untoward  as  some  have  lately, 
will  you  then  assist  me  in  such  extraordinary  ways 
as  in  that  extremity  shall  be  thought  tit?  1  hey 
replied  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  king  reluctantly 
gave  his  consent."  . 

As  the  king  resolved  to  try,  whether  this  house  of 
commons  would  be  more  compliant  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  grant  him  supply  on  what  he  deemed 
iouable  terms;  the  time  appointed  for  tn°  "> 


of  p: 


time,  a 
Scottiil 


nity 


..nd  very  near  the  time 
mint  the  campaign  against  the  Scots. 
Traquaire  had  intercepted,  about  this 
written  to  the  king  of  France  by  the 
,1,1ml  -  ■  whil  h  he  had  conveyed  to  the 
s,  partly  repenting  of  the  large  con- 
to  the  Scots,  partly  disgusted  at  their 
and  pretensions,  seized  this  opportu- 
,„„„,  with  them.  He  had  thrown  into 
the  Towet  Lord  Loudon,  commissioner  from  the  co- 
venanters ;  one  of  the  persons  who  had  signed  the 
letter  And  he  now  laid  the  matter  before  the  par- 
liament, whom  he  In d  to  inflame  by  the  resent- 
ment, and  alarm  by  the  danger,  of  this  application 
to  a  foreign  power.  liy  the  mouth  of  the  lord-keener, 
Finch  he  discovered  his  wants,  and  informed  them 
,.,.,,  |„.  |M,i  been  able  to  assemble  his  army,  and  to 
.subsist  the,,,,  not  bj  anj  roTanue  which he  possessed, 

but  by  means  of  a  large  debt  ol  above  three  bundled 
thousand  pounds  which  he  had  contracted,  and 
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which  he  had  given  security  upon  the  crown-lands. 
He  represented,  that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  sup- 
plies for  the  immediate  and  urgent  demands  of  his 
military   armaments:   that   the  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced, the  time  precious,  and  none  of  it  must  be 
lost  in  deliberation :  that  though  his  coffers  were 
empty,  they  had  not  been  exhausted  by  unnecessary 
pomp,  or  sumptuous  builings,  or  any  other  kind  of 
maguiticeuce  :   that  whatever  supplies  had  been  le- 
vied on  his  subjects,  had  been  employed  for  their 
advantage  and  preservation,  and  like  vapours  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  and  gathered  into  a  cloud,   had 
fallen  in  sweet  and  refreshing  showers  on  the  same 
fields,  from  which  they  had  at  first  been  exhaled  : 
that   though    he    desired    such    immediate    assist- 
ance as  might  prevent  for  the  time  a  total  disorder 
in  the  government,  he  was  far  from  any  intention  of 
precluding  them  from  their  right  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  offer  him  petitions  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  :  that  as  much  as  was 
possible  of  this  season  should  afterwards  be  allowed 
them  for  that  purpose:  that  as  he  expected  only 
such  supply  at  present  as  the  current  service  neces- 
sarily required,  it  would  be  requisite  to  assemble 
them  again  next  winter,  when  they  should  have  full 
leisure  to  conclude  whatever  business  had  this  ses- 
sion been  left  imperfect  and   unfinished :  that  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  had  twice   put  such  trust  in 
his  good  intentions,  as  to  grant  him,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  a  large  supply,   and  had  ever 
experienced  good  effects  from  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  :  and  that,  in  every  circumstance,  his  people 
should  find  his  conduct  suitable  to  a  just,  pious,  and 
gracious  king,  and  such  as  was  calculated  tu  promote 
an  entire  harmony  between  prince  aud  parliament. 
However  plausible  these  topics,  they  made  small 
impression  on  the  house  of  commons.    By  the  illegal 
and  suspicious  measures  of  the  crown,  aud  by  the 
courageous   opposition    which    particular    persons, 
amidst  dangers  and  hardships,  had  made  to  them; 
the  minds  of  men,  throughout  the  nation,  had  taken 
such  a  turn  as  to  ascribe  every  hunour  to   the   re- 
fractory opposers  of  the  king  and  the  ministers. 

The  members  of  the  present  house  of  commons 
"  inherited,"  says  Lingard,  "  the  sentiments  aud  po- 
licy of  their  predecessors.  They  took  no  notice  of 
the  prayers  or  wants  id'  the  sovereign;  but  they  gave 
th.ir  whole  attention  to  the  national  grievances, 
which  they  divided  into  three  heads;  innovations  in 
religion,  invasions  of  private  properly,  and  bleaches 
of  the  privileges  of  parliament: — 1.  Under  the  first 


enumerated  all  tl 
tans  again*)  the  archbisl 
authority  recentl]  given 
in  u,  and  amend  the  old 
iril)  affecting  the 
laity  :  %  The  second  coi 

rown,  the  levy  of  shir 


ade  by  the  pu 
implained  of  the 
vocation  to  make 
ins,  an  authority 
liberties  of  the 
mopolies  granted 
0  many 


years,  the  enlargement   of  the  royal  forests,  the 
chargi     i  lid  on  the  counties  during  the  late  cam- 
ad  the  vexatious  prosecutions  on  account  ol 
the  refusal  to  pay  unwarrantable  taxi is,  and  ol  rei- 

,  unlawful  monopolies  8.  Thi  j  recki 
.i,  breai  he  ol  privili  ge  toe  •  ommand  given  by  the 
kins  to  th  I  iti  I-  il  i  i  i"  adjourn  the  house  with- 
,  ■  at,  and  the  attempl  ■  of  the  •  ourl  ol 
law  to  punish  il.'  mi  libera  foi  thi  ii  behaviour  in 
parliament," 
The  king  pressed  them  again   for  supply;  and 

finding  bis agi  ineffei  tual,  I"-  came  to  the  house 

of  pocrs,  and  desired   Hon   o I  offices  with  the 

Phe  peei         n       :  ubla  ol  the  king  » 


ent  necessities;  and  represented  their  sense  of 
the  matter  to  the  commons  ;  but  their  intercession 
did  harm.  The  commons  had  always  claimed,  as 
their  peculiar  province,  the  granting  of  supplies; 
and,  though  the  peers  had  here  gone  no  further  than 
offering  advice,  the  lower  house  immediately  thought 
proper  to  vote  so  unprecedented  an  interposition  to 
be  a  breach  of  privilege.  Charles,  in  order  to  bring 
the  matter  of  supply  to  some  issue,  solicited  the  house 
by  new  messages :  and  finding  that  ship-money  gave 
°reat  alarm  and  disgust;  besides  informing  them, 
that  he  never  intended  to  make  a  constant  revenue 
of  it,  that  all  the  money  levied  had  been  regularly, 
with  other  great  sums,  expended  on  equipping  the 
navy ;  he  now  went  so  far  as  to  offer  them  a  total 
abolition  of  that  obnoxious  claim,  by  any  law  which 
the  commons  should  think  proper  to  present  to  him. 
In  return,  asking  for  his  necessities,  a  supply  of 
twelve  subsidies,  about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
payable  in  three  years ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
claring that  a  delay  would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial. 
The  king,  though  the  majority  was  against  him,  had 
many  friends  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  the  de- 
bate was  carried  on  for  two  days,  with  great  zeal 
aud  warmth  on  both  sides. 

It  was  urged  by  the  partisans  of  the  court,  that 
the    happiest  occasion,  which    the    fondest   wishes 
could  suggest,  was  now  presented,  for  removing  all 
disgusts  and  jealousies   between  king  and  people, 
and  for  reconciling  their  sovereign,  for  ever,  to  the 
use  of  parliaments.     That   if  they,  on  their  part, 
laid   aside   all    enormous   claims  aud    pretensions, 
aud  provided,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  for  the  public 
necessities;  they  needed  entertain  no  suspicion  of 
any  insatiable  ambition  or  illegal  usurpation  in  the 
crown.     That  though  due  regard  had  not  always 
beeu  paid,  during  this  reign,   to   the   rights  of  liie 
people,  yet  no  invasion  of  them  had  been  altogether 
deliberate  aud  voluntary  ;  much  less,  the  result  of 
wanton  tyranny  and  injustice ;  and  still  less,  of  a 
formed  design  to  subvert  the  constitution.     That  to 
repose  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the  king,  and  ge- 
nerously to  supply  his  present  wants,   which  pro- 
ceeded   neither    from    prodigality    nor   misconduct, 
would  be  the  true  means  of  gaining  on  his  generous 
nature,  and  extorting,  bj  gentle  violence,  such  con- 
cessions as  were  requisite  fur  the  establishment  of 
public  liberty.     That  he  had  promised,  not  only  on 
the  word  of  a  prince,  bul  also  on  thai  of  a  gentle- 
man (tie  expression  which  he  had  been  pleased  to 
use),  ili-it,  attei  the  suppl)  was  granted,  the  parlia- 
ment should  still  have  Ubertj  to  continue  their  de- 
liberations: could  it  be  suspected,  that   anj   man, 
any  prince,  much  less  such  a  one.  whose  word  was, 
as  yet,  sacred,  and  inviolate,  would,  for   so  small  a 
motive,  forfeil  his  honour,  and,  with  it,  all  future 
trusl  and  confidence,  by  breaking  a  promise,  so 
public  and  so  solemn  [  That  even  if  the  parliament 
should  be  deceived  in  reposing  this  confidence  in 
lino,  they  neither  lost  any  thing,  nor  incurred  any 
danger;  since  i!  was  evident!}  accessary,   fur  t lie 
security  of  public  peace,  to  supply  bun  with  money, 
,n  ordei  to  suppress  the  Scottish  rebellion.   That  he 
had  so  far  suited  In-   firsl   demands  to  their   preju- 
dice*, that  he  only  asked  a  supply  for  a  fen  months, 
and  "a--  willing,  alter  so  short   ■'  trusl  from  them, 

.,..  ,H.  into  dependence,  and  to  trusl  them  i"i 

Ins  further  support  ami  subsistence,  Thai  if  he  now 

„,.,., |  I,,  desire  something  further,  In-  also  made 

ih,  in,  ,o  i, -inn,. i  considerable  offer,  and  was  willing, 
foi  ih,'  future,  in  depend  on  them  for  a  revenue, 
which  was  quite  Mconarj  foi  public  aonoui   ami 
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security.  That  the  nature  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion supposed  a  mutual  confidence  between  king 
and  parliament :  and  if  they  should  refuse  it  on  their 
part,  especially  with  circumstances  of  such  outrage 
and  indignity;  what  could  be  expected  but  a  total 
dissolution  of  government,  and  violent  factions,  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  dangerous  convulsions  and  intes- 
tine disorders? 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments,  it  was  urged  by 
the  opposing  party,  that  the  court  had  discovered, 
on  their  part,  but  few  symptoms  of  that  mutual  con- 
fidence to  which  they  now  so  kindly  invited  the 
commons.  That  eleven  years'  intermission  of  par- 
liaments, the  longest  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
English  annals,  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  jea- 
lousy entertained  against  the  people ;  or  rather  of 
designs  formed  for  the  suppression  of  all  their  liber- 
ties and  privileges.  That  the  ministers  might  well 
plead  necessity)5  nor  could  any  thing,  indeed,  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  some  invincible  necessity,  than 
their  embracing  a  measure,  for  which  they  bad  con- 
ceived so  violent  an  aversion,  as  the  assembling  of 
an  English  parliament.  That  this  necessity,  how- 
ever, was  purely  ministerial,  not  national :  and  if 
the  same  grievances,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  unde: 
which  this  nation  itself  laboured,  had  pushed  thi 
Scots  to  extremities ;  was  it  requisite  that  the  En 
glish  should  forge  their  own  chains,  by  imposin; 
chains  on  their  unhappy  neighbours  ?  That  the  an 
cient  practice  of  parliament  was  to  give  grievances 
the  precedency  of  supply ;  and  this  order,  so  care- 
fully observed  by  their  ancestors,  was  founded  on  i 
jealousy  inherent  in  the  constitution,  and  was  neve 
interpreted  as  any  peculiar  diffidence  of  the  present 
sovereign.  That  a  practice  which  had  been  upheld, 
during°times  the  most  favourable  to  liberty,  could 
not  in  common  prudence  be  departed  from,  where 
such  undeniable  reasons  for  suspicion  had  been  af- 
forded. That  it  was  ridiculous  to  plead  the  advanced 


season,  and  the  urgent  occasion  for  supply  ;  when  it 
plainly  appeared,  that,  in  order  to  afford  a  pretence 
for  this  tupic,  and  to  seduce  the  commons,  great 
political  contrivance  had  been  employed.  That  the 
writs  for  elections  were  issued  early  in  the  winter; 
and  if  the  meeting  of  parliament  had  not  purposely 
been  delayed  till  so  near  the  commencement  of  mi- 
litary operations,  there  had  been  leisure  sufficient 
to  have  redressed  all  national  grievances,  and  to 
have  proceeded  afterwards  to  an  examination  of  the 
king's  occasiun  for  supply.  That  the  intentiou  of 
eo  gross  an  artifice  was  to  engage  the  commons,  un- 
der pretence  of  necessity,  to  violate  the  regular  order 
of  parliament;  and  a  precedent  of  that  kind  being 
once  established,  no  inquiry  into  public  measures 
would  afterwards  he  permitted :  that  scarcely  any 
argument  more  unfavourable  cuuld  be  pleaded  for 
supply,  than  an  offer  to  abolish  ship-money  ;  a  taxa- 
tion the  most  illegal,  and  the  most  dangerous,  that 
had  ever,  in  any  reign,  been  imposed  upon  the  na- 
tion :  and  that,  by  bargaining  for  the  remission  of 
that  duty,  the  commons  would,  in  a  manner,  ratily 
the  authority  by  which  it  had  been  levied  ;  at  least, 
givi  encouragement  for  advancing  new  pretensions 
of  a  like  nature,  in  hopes  of  resigning  them  on  like 
advantageous  conditions. 
These  reasons,  joined  to  so  many  just  occasions 

•  of  discontent,  i med  to  swaj  with  the  greati  i  num 

bei :  but,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  Sit  Harry  Vane, 
the  secretary,  told  the  commons,  without  any  autho- 
rity from  the  king,  that  uothing  less  than  twelve  sub- 
si  lies  would  be  ace  epted  as  a  compensation  for  the 
hi  .1 n  of  ship-money.  This  assertion,  proceeding 


from  the  indiscretion,  if  we  are  not  rather  to  call  it 
the  treachery  of  Vane,  displeased  the  house,  by 
ihowiug  a  stiffness  and  rigidity  in  the  king,  which, 
in  a  claim  so  ill  grounded,  was  deemed  inexcusable. 
We  are  informed  likewise,  that  some  men,  who  were 
thought  to  understand  the  state  of  the  nation,  af- 
firmed in  the  house,  that  the  amount  of  twelve  sub- 
sidies was  a  greater  sum  than  could  be  found  in  all 
England.  Such  were  the  happy  ignorance  and  in- 
experience of  those  times,  with  regard  to  taxes  ! 

The  king  was  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity.  He 
saw,  that  his  friends  in  the  house  were  outnumbered 
by  his  enemies,  and  that  the  same  counsels  were 
still  prevalent,  which  bad  ever  bred  such  opposition 
and  disturbance.  Instead  of  hoping  that  any  supply 
would  be  granted  him,  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Scots,  whom  the  majority  of  the  house  regarded  as 
their  best  friends  and  firmest  allies ;  he  expected 
every  day,  that  they  would  present  him  an  address 
for  making  peace  with  those  rebels.  And  if  the 
house  met  again,  a  vote,  he  was  informed,  would 
certainly  pass,  to  blast  his  revenue  of  ship-money  ; 
and  thereby  renew  all  the  opposition,  which,  with 
so  much  difficulty,  he  had  surmounted,  in  levying 
that  taxation.  Where  great  evils  lie  on  all  sides,  it 
is  difficult  to  follow  the  best  counsel;  nor  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  king,  whose  capacity  was  not  equal 
to  situations  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  should  hastily 
have  formed  and  executed  the  resolution  of  dis- 
solving this  parliament:  a  measure,  however,  of 
whichhe  soon  after  repented,  and  which  the  subse- 
quent events,  more  than  any  convincing  reason,  in- 
clined every  one  to  condemn.  The  last  parliament, 
which  ended  with  such  rigour  and  violence,  had  yet, 
at  first,  covered  their  intentions  with  greater  ap- 
pearance of  modeiation  than  this  parliament  had 
hitherto  assumed. 

An  abrupt  and  violent  dissolution  naturally  ex- 
cites discontents  among  the  people,  who  usually  pu' 
entire  confidence  in  their  representatives,  and  expect, 
from  them  the  redress  of  all  grievances.  As  if  there 
were  not  already  sufficient  grounds  of  complaint,  the 
king  persevered  still  in  those  counsels,  which,  fron» 
experience,  he  might  have  been  sensible  were  s<- 
dangerous  and  unpopular.  Bellasis  and  Sir  Johv. 
I-Iotham  were  summoned  before  the  council ;  and 
refusing  to  give  any  account  of  their  conduct  in 
parliament,  were  committed  to  prison.  All  the  pe- 
titions and  complaints,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
committee  of  religion,  were  demanded  from  Crew, 
■hairmanof  that  committee;  and  on  his  refusal  to 
deliver  them,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  stu- 
dies, and  even  the  pockets  of  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  Lord  Broke,  before  the  expiration  of  privilege, 
re  searched,  in  expectation  ol  finding  treasonable 
papers. 

Though  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  convo- 
cation  was  still  allowed  to  sit;  a  practice  of  which, 
since  the  reformation,  there  were  but  few  instances, 
and  which  was  for  that  reason  supposed  b)  manj  to 
be  irregular.  Besides  granting  to  the  king  a  supply 
from  the  spirituality,  and  framing  many  canons,  the 
convocation,  jealous  of  liko  innovations  with  those 

which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  imposed  an  

,,n  the  ■  iergy,  and  the  graduates  in  the  universitit  s, 
b.  u  in,  h  evet  \  one  awoie  to  maintain  the  esta 
biish.-d  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  chapters.,  &c.    These  steps,   in  the 

p :   discontented  humour  of  the  nation,  were 

commonlj  deemed  illegal;  because, not  ratified  by 

ot  parliament,  in  wh.nu  all  authority  was 

now  supposed  to  be  centered    And  nothing,  besidi   . 


could  afford  more  subject  of  ridicule,  than  aa  oath, 
which  contained  an  el  camera  in  the  midst  ol  it 

Lingard  says,  "  It  was  ordered  (among  the  other 
canons)  that  every  clergyman,  once  in  each  quarter 
of  the  year,  should  instruct  his  parishioners  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  damnable  sin  of  re- 
sistance to  authority." 

The  people,  who  generally  abhorred  the  convoca- 
tion as  much  as  they  revered  the  parliament,  coulci 
scarcely  be  restrained  from  insulting  and  abusing  this 
assembly ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  give  them 
guards,  in  order  to  protect  them.  An  attack  too  was 
made  during  the  night  upon  Laud,  m  his  palace  ot 
Lambeth,  bv  above  500  persons;  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  fortify  himself  for  his  defence.  A  mul- 
titude, consisting  of  two  thousand  sectaries,  entered 
St  Paul's,  where  the  high  commission  then  sat; 
tore  down  the  benches,  and  cried  out,  "  No  bishop, 
no  hi"h  commission."  All  these  instances  of  dis- 
content were  presages  of  some  great  revolution;  had 
the  court  possessed  sufficient  skill  to  discern  the 
danger,  or  sufficient  power  to  provide  agaiust  it. 

In  this  disposition  of  men's  minds,  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  king  issued  a  declaration,  in  order  to  con- 
vince his  people  of  the  necessity,  which  he  lay  under, 
of  dissolving  the  last  parliament.  The  chief  topic 
on  which  he  insisted  was,  that  the  commons  imitated 
the  bad  example  of  all  their  predecessors  of  late 
v  cars  in  making  continual  encroachments  on  his 
authority,  in  censuring  his  whole  administration  and 
conduct,'  in  discussing  every  circumstance  ol  public 
government,  and  in  their  indirect  bargaining  and 
contracting  with  their  king  for  supply  ;  as  if  nothing 
ou»ht  to  be  given  him  but  what  he  should  purchase, 
either  by  quitting  somewhat  of  his  royal  preroga- 
tive, or  by  diminishing  and  lessening  his  standing 
revenue.  These  practices,  he  said,  were  contrary 
I,,  the  maxims  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  these  prac- 
tici     «  ere  totally  incompatible  with  monarchy. 

The  kin",  disappointed  of  parliamentary  subsid 
was  obliged  to  have   recourse  to  other  expedients, 
in  order  to  supi.lv  his  urgent  necessities.     1  he  ec- 
clesiastical subsidies  served  him  in  some  stead ;  and 
it  sei  mi  d  but  just,  that  the  clergy  should  conlnbut 
to  a  war,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  "I  their  o» 
raising.    (This  grant  i  onsisted  of  six  subsidies,  eac 
of  four  shillings  in  the  pound.     But  wanting  the 
confirmation  of  parliament,  it  could  only  be  levied 
by  ecclesiastical  penalties.)     lie  borrowed  money 
from  nil  ministers  and  courtiers;  and  so  much 
i„   beloved  among  them,  that  above  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  (Lingard  says  two  hundred  thou- 
,and  pounds)  were  subscribed  in  a  few  days     though 
nothing  surely  could  be  mon  di  a)  reeabletoaprince, 
M  ,i  oi  dignity,  than  to  be  a  burthen  on  his  friends, 
I  being  .i  support  to  them.     S  >mc  attempt* 
:,  towards  forcing  a  loan  from  the  i  itizens  ; 
but  still  repolled  bj  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  was 

no [uerable.     A  loan  ot  fort)  thou 

rod  pound     was       Drted  Fi the  Spapi  b  mei 

chants    who  had  bullion  in  the  Tower,  exposod  to 

ipts  of  the  king.     Coat  and  conduoMn J 

,     ,  ,    i     led  "ii  the  countii 
bui  supposedto  be  abolished  bj  the 
r    bt      Alt  the  pepper  waabj 

i tru  i.  and       '    "   • 

i  I)  money.     A  <"' »"" 

■  n  thro,  hundred  I and 

,, .!    ol  base  i iy.     Such  were  the  extremities 

,.  iUccd     The  frosb  difficulties 

.,,....       tresses,  re  re  eve  rj   laj 

fa    payment  ol  nhip  m :■ 


>h>ed   him  to  exert  continual  acts   of  authority, 
"  ented  the  discontents  of  the   people,  and  in- 
cased his  indigence  and  necessities. 
The  present  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march  his  army,  con- 
sistin<r  of  nineteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse"    The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  appointed 
.eneral-  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  called  over 
rom   Ireland,    lieutenant-general:  Lord   Conway, 
-eneral  of  the  horse.     A  small  fleet  was  thought 
sufficient  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  expedition. 

So   great  are  the  effects  of  zeal  and  unanimity, 
that  the  Scottish  army,  though  somewhat  superior 
■re  sooner  ready  than  the  king's;  and  they  marched 
'  the  borders   of  England.     To  engage  them  to 
proceed,    besides  their    general  knowledge   of  the 
Secret  discontents  of  that  kingdom,  Lord  Saville  had 
forced  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  six   noblemen  the 
most  considerable  of  England,  by  which  the  Scots 
were  invited  to  assist  their  neighbours,  in  procuring 
a  redressof grievances.*  Notwithstandingthescwar- 
like  preparations  and  hostile  attempts,  the  covenant- 
ers still  preserved  the  most  pathetic  and  most  sub- 
missive language;  and  entered  England,  they  said, 
with  no  other  view,   than  to  obtain  access  to   the 
kin-'s  presence,  and  lay  their  humble  petition  at  his 
royal  feet      At  Newburn-upon-Tyne,  they  were  op- 
posed by  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men  under  Conway,  who  seemed  resolute  to  dispute 
with  them  the  passage  of  the  river.     The  Scots  first 
entreated  them,  with  great  civility,  not  to  stop  them 
in  their  march  to  their  gracious  sovereign  ;  and  then 
attacked  them  with  great  bravery,  killed  several,  and 
chased  the   rest  from  their  ground.     Such  a  panic 
seized  the  whole   English  army,  that  the  forces  at 
Newcastle  fled  immediately  to   Durham;  and  not 
yet  thinking    themselves    safe,    they  deserted   that 
town  and  retreated  into  Yorkshire. 

The  Scots  took  possession  of  Newcastle;  ana 
though  sufficiently  elated  with  their  victory,  they 
preserved  exact  discipline,  and  persevered  in  their 
esolution  of  paying  for  every  thing,  in  order  still 
-  maintain  the  appearance  of  an  amicable  corre- 
pondence  with  England.  They  also  dispatched 
nessengers  to  the  king,  who  was  arrived  at  \  ork  ; 
Bd  thej  took  i  are,  after  the  advantage  which  they 
had  obtained,  to  redouble  their  expressions  ot  toy- 
,ltv  duty,  and  submission  to  Ins  person,  and  they 
,v,-,',  made  apologies,  full  of  sorrow  aud  contrition 
for  their  hue  victory.  , 

Charles  was  in  a  very  distressed  condition.     IK. 

nation  was  universally  and  highly  discontented.    1  he 

,„v  was  d,s, ■ouragc.l.  and  began  likewise  tO  be  d«- 

contented,  both  ft the  contagion  of  general  d* 

ast.andasanexcu.eforthen  misbehaviour,  which 

!l,  s  veic  desnoiis  ,,f  representing  rather  as  want  ol 
wUlthanof  courage  to  fight.  Thetreasurj  too  was 
ouite  exhausted,  and  evory  expedient  for  supply  had 
g8en  tried  to  the  uttermost.  No  event  had  hap. 
pencil,  l„ii  what  might  have  be»n  foreseen  as  n-n'- 
sary  at  least  as  ver)  probable;  yet  such  was  the 
king's  situation,  that  no  provision  could  be  made, 
,°wal  even  any  resolution  taken  against  such  an 

"in!'!!,',  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Scots  upon 

him,  the  1 ,..u. d  l-a, ,eau,  ami  II amed  s.Meen 

oners  at  ftipi •      '  '"■  earls  ol   Hertford, 

Bedfol  |     Salj  bury,    Warwick,    Essex,    Holland, 


„ti  irde  iys,lsofvor<  rloubtful  nut  horlty. 

»-■>  to  pass  the  tor- 

to  ol  Uwh  I  Bgllsb  frtenda 
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Bristol,  and  Berkshire,  the  Lords  Kimbolton, 
Wharton,  Dunsmore,  Paget,  Broke,  Saville,  Pau- 
let,  and  Howard  of  Escric,  were  chosen  by  the  king  ; 
all  of  them  popular  men,  and  consequently  sup- 
posed nowise  averse  to  the  Scottish  invasion,  or  un- 
acceptable to  that  nation. 

An  address  arrived  from  the  city  of  London,  pe- 
titioning for  a  parliament ;  the  great  point  to  which 
all  men's  projects  at  this  time  tended.  Twelve 
noblemen  presented  a  petition  to  the  same  purpose. 
But  the  king  contented  himself  with  summoning  a 
great  council  of  the  peers  at  York  ;  a  measure  which 
had  formerly  been  taken  in  cases  of  sudden  emer- 
gency, but  which,  at  present,  could  serve  to  little 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  king,  who  dreaded  above  all 
things  the  house  of  commons,  and  who  expected  no 
supply  from  them  on  what  he  called  reasonable 
terms,  thought  that  in  his  present  distresses  he  might 
be  enabled  to  levy  supplies  by  the  authority  of  the 
peers  alone.  But  the  employing  so  long  the  plea  of 
a  necessity  which  appeared  distant  and  doubtful, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  a 
necessity  which  was  now  at  last  become  real,  urgent, 
and  inevitable. 

By  Northumberland's  sickness  the  command  of 
the  army  had  devolved  on  Strafford.  This  nobleman 
possessed  more  vigour  of  mind  than  the  king  or  any 
of  the  council.  He  advised  Charles  rather  to  put 
all  to  hazard,  than  submit  to  such  unworthy  terms 
as  were  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  him.  The  loss 
sustained  at  Newburu,  he  said,  was  inconsiderable; 
and  though  a  panic  had  for  the  time  seized  the 
army,  that  event  was  nothing  strange  among  new 
levied  troops  ;  and  the  Scots  being  in  the  same  con- 
dition, would,  no  doubt,  be  liable,  in  their  turn,  to  a 
like  accident.  His  opinion  therefore  was,  that  the 
king  should  push  forward,  and  attack  the  Scots,  and 
bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  decision  ;  and  if  he  were 
ever  so  unsuccessful,  nothing  worse  could  befal  him, 
than  what,  from  his  inactivity,  he  would  certainly 
be  exposed  to.  To  show  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
execute  this  project,  he  ordered  an  assault  to  be 
made  on  some  quarters  of  the  Scots,  and  he  gained 
an  advantage  over  them.  No  cessation  of  arms  had 
as  yet  been  agreed  to  during  the  treaty  at  Rippou  ; 
yet  great  clamour  prevailed,  on  account  of  this  act 
of  hostility.  And  when  it  was  known  that  the  officer 
who  conducted  the  attack  was  a  papist,  a  violent  out- 
cry was  raised  against  the  king,  for  employing  that 
hated  sect  in  the  murder  of   his  protectant  subjects. 

Lingard  says,  the  whole  of  this  account  of  .Straf- 
ford's advice  is  fiction.  "  It  is  certain,  both  from 
Lord  Conway,  and  the  minutes  of  the  council  of 
])'•<  rs,  that  he  dissuaded  the  king  from  fighting. 
The  assault  to  which  tin-  historian  alludes,  was  made 
by  the  Scots  under  Sir  A.  Douglass,  who,  without 
orders,  plundered  the  house  of  Mr.  Pudsey,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tecs,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Sir  John  Digliy,  with  thirty-six  of  his  men,  having 
lost  twenty-three  in  the  action.  Strafford  affected  to 
speak  in  public  with  contempt  of  the  enemy,  but  as- 
sjired  the  king  in  private,  that  two  months  mast 
elapse  before  his  army  could  be  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  Geld." 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  several  muti- 
nies hi, 1  arisen  among  the  English  troops,  when 
marching  to  join  the  army  ;  and  Borne  officers  had 
bees  murdered,  merely  on  suspicion  of  their  being 
The  Petition  of  ftighl  had  abolished  all 
martial  law;  and  by  an  inconvenience  which  natn- 
rail]  attended  the  plan,  ae  yel  new  and  unformed,  of 
regular  and  rigid   liberty     it  WSJ  found 


impossible  for  the  generals  to  govern  the  army  b) 
all  the  authority  which  the  king  could  legally  confer 
upon  them.  The  lawyers  had  declared,  that  mar- 
tial law  could  not  be  exercised,  except  in  the  very 
presence  of  an  enemy  ;  and  because  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  execute  a  mutineer,  the  generals 
thought  it  advisable,  for  their  own  safety,  to  apply 
for  a  pardon  from  the  crown.  This  weakness,  how- 
ever, was  carefully  concealed  from  the  army  ;  and 
Lord  Conway  said,  that  if  any  lawyer  were  so  im- 
prudent as  to  discover  the  secret  to  the  soldiers,  it 
would  be  uecessary  instantly  to  refute  him,  and  to 
hang  the  lawyer  himself  by  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial. 

An  army  new  levied,  undisciplined,  frightened,  se- 
ditious, ill-paid,  and  governed  by  no  proper  autho- 
rity, was  very  unfit  for  withstanding  a  victorious  and 
high-spirited  enemy,  and  retaining  in  subjection  a 
discontented  and  zealous  nation. 

Charles,  in  despair  of  beiug  able  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent, at  last  determined  to  yield  to  it :  and  as  he 
foresaw  that  the  great  council  of  the  peers  would 
advise  him  to  call  a  parliament,  he  told  them  in  his 
first  speech,  that  he  had  already  taken  this  resolu- 
tion. He  informed  them  likewise,  that  the  queen, 
in  a  letter  which  she  had  written  to  him,  had  very 
earnestly  recommended  that  measure. 

In  order  to  subsist  both  armies  <Tor  the  king  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  save  the  northern  counties,  to 
pav  his  enemies)  Charles  wrote  to  the  city,  desiriug 
a  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  the 
peers  at  York,  whose  authority  was  now  much  greater 
than  that  of  their  sovereign,  joined  in  the  same  re- 
quest. So  low  was  this  prince  already  fallen  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  subjects. 

As  many  difficulties  occurred  in  the  negotiation 
with  the  Scots,  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  treaty 
from  Rippon  to  London  :  a  proposal  willingly  em- 
braced by  that  nation,  who  were  now  sure  of  treating 
with  advantage,  in  a  place  where  the  king,  they  fore- 
saw, would  bu  in  a  manner  a  prisoner,  in  the  midst 
of  his  implacable  enemies,  and  their  determined 
friends. 


chap.  x. 


Meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament — Strafford  and  Laud 
impeached — Finch  and  Windebank  Jiy — Great  au- 
thority of  the  Commons — The  Bishops  attacked-^ 
Tonnage  and  Poundage — Triennial  Bill — Straf- 
ford's Trial  —  Bill  nf  Attainder— Execution  oj 
Strafford—  High  Commission  and.  Star-chamber 
abolished — King's  Journey  to  Scotland. 

The  causes  of  disgust  which,  for  above  thirty 
years,  had  daily  been  multiplying  in  England,  were 
now  come  to  fuil  maturity,  and  threatened  the  king- 
dom with  some  great  revolution  or  convulsion.  The 
uncertain  and  undefined  limits  of  prerogative  and 
privilege  had  been  eagerly  disputed  during  that 
whole  period ;  and  in  every  controversy  between 
prince  aud  people,  the  question,  however  doubtful, 
had  always  been  decided  by  each  party  in  favour  of 
its  own  pretensions.  TOO  lightly,  perhaps,  moved 
by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  the  king  had  even 
assumed  powers  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
limited  government,  and  had  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Ins  must  zealous  partisans  entirely  to  justify  his 
conduct,  except  by  topics  so  unpopular,  that  they 
were  more  fitted,  in  the  present  disposition  of  men's 
minds,  to  inflame,  than  appease,  the  general  discon 
t?nt»     Those  great  supports  oi  public  authority,  law 
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and  religion,  had  likewise,  by  the  unbounded  com- 
pliance of  judges  and  prelates,  lost  much  of  their 
influence  over  the  people ;  or  rather  had  in  a  great 
measure  gone  over  to  the  side  of  faction,  and  autho- 
rized the  spirit  of  opposition  and  rebellion.  The 
nobility,  also,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  re- 
taining by  offices  and  preferments  suitable  to  their 
rank,  had  been  seized  with  the  general  discontent, 
aud  unwarily  threw  themselves  into  the  scale  which 
already  began  too  much  to  preponderate.  Sensible 
of  some  eucroachments  which  had  been  made  by 
royal  authority,  men  entertained  no  jealousy  of  the 
commons,  whose  enterprises  for  the  acquisition  of 
power  had  ever  been  covered  with  the  appearance 
of  public  good,  and  had  hitherto  gone  no  further 
than  some  disappointed  efforts  and  endeavours.  The 
progress  of  the  Scottish  malcontents  reduced  the 
crown  to  an  entire  dependence  for  supply  :  their 
union  with  the  popular  party  in  England  brought 
great  accession  of  authority  to  the  latter :  the  near 
prospect  of  success  roused  all  latent  murmurs  and 
pretensions  which  had  hitherto  been  held  in  such 
violent  constraint :  and  the  torrent  of  general  incli- 
nation and  opinion  ran  so  strongly  against  the  court, 
that  the  king  was  in  no  situation  to  refuse  any  rea- 
sonable demands  of  the  popular  leaders,  either  for 
defining  or  limiting  the  powers  of  his  prerogative. 
Even  many  exorbitant  claims,  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, would  probably  be  made,  and  must  necessarily 
be  complied  with. 

The  triumph  of  the  malcontents  over  the  church 
was  not  yet  so  immediate  or  certain.  Though  the 
political  aud  religious  puritans  mutually  lent  assist- 
ance to  each  other,  there  were  many  who  joined  the 
former,  yet  declined  all  connexion  with  the  latter. 
The  hierarchy  had  been  established  in  England 
ever  since  the  reformation  :  the  Romish  church,  in 
all  ages,  had  carefully  maintained  that  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government:  the  ancient  fathers  too 
bore  testimony  to  episcopal  jurisdiction  :  aud  though 
parity  may  seem  at  first  to  have  had  place  among 
Christiau  pastors,  the  period  during  which  it  pre- 
vailed was  so  short,  that  few  undisputed  traces  of  it 
remained  in  history.  The  bishops  and  their  more 
zealous  partisans  inferred  thence  the  tl i v in.-  inde- 
feasible right  of  prelacy :  others  regarded  thai  in- 
stitution as  venerable  and  useful  :  and  if  the  love 
of  novelty  led  some  to  adopt  the  new  rites  aud  dis- 
cipline of  the  puritans,  the  reverence  to  antiquity 
retained  many  in  their  attachment  to  the  liturgy 
and  government  of  the  church.  It  behoved,  there- 
fore, the  zealous  innovators  in  parliament  to  proceed 
with  some  caution  and  reserve.  Ry  promoting  all 
measures  which  reduced  the  powers  of  the  crown, 
they  hoped  to  disarm  the  king,  whom  tin  y  justly 
regarded,  from  principle,  inclination,  and  policy,  t. 
Iii-  the  determined  patron  of  tin-  hierarchy.     Ry  de> 

'''aiming  against   tin-   supposed   cniToaeliiuents   and 

tyranny  of  the  prelates,  they  endeavoured  to  carry 

the  ihiiioii,  from  a  hatred  of  their  persons,  to  an  op- 
position ag.unst  their  office  and  character.  And 
when  men  were  inlisted  in  party,  it  would  not  be 
diffii  uli,  the;  th"nr'lit.  t"  lead  them  by  degrees  into 
many  measures,  i"i  which  tiny  formerly  entertained 

tl  '    ii.      Though    the    new    scctarn  s 

COm] I   ii  It,    it    In    I.    Hi aiorit)     "i    tin'    nation, 

they  were  inflamed,  .is  is  usual  among  innovators, 

■      HO'    .'.I  I    l"l    thru      iipllliulls.        Then     iii    iii 

mountabh  passion,  disguised  to  themselves,  as  well 
■  .mm  lei  tha  appearance  of  bolj  fervours, 

was  well  ou  dined  I prosel]  tes,  ■nut  to  i  eise 

multitude       And  one 


furious  enthusiast  was  able,  by  his  active  industry, 
to  surmount  the  indolent  efforts  of  many  sober  and 
reasonable  antagonists. 

When  the  nation,  therefore,  was  so  generally  dis- 
contented, and  little  suspicion  was  entertained  of 
any  design  to  subvert  the  church  and  monarchy  ;  no 
wonder  that  almost  all  elections  ran  in  favour  of 
those  who,  by  their  high  pretensions  to  piety  and 
patriotism,  had  encouraged  the  national  prejudices. 
It  is  a  usual  compliment  to  regard  the  king's  incli- 
nation in  the  choice  of  a  speaker;  and  Charles  had 
intended  to  advance  Gardiner,  recorder  of  London, 
to  that  important  trust :  but  so  little  interest  did  the 
crown  at  that  time  possess  in  the  nation,  that  Gar- 
diner was  disappointed  of  his  election,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  every  other  place  where  it  was'  at 
tempted  :  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  make  the 
choice  of  speaker  fall  on  Lenthal,  a  lawyer  of  some 
character,  but  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  so  high 
and  difficult  an  office. 

The  eager  expectations  of  men  with  regard  to  a 
parliament,  summoned  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  and 
during  such  general  discontents;  a  parliament  which, 
from  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  could  not  be 
abruptly  dissolved,  and  which  was  to  execute  every 
thing  left  unfinished  by  former  parliaments;  these 
motives,  so  important  and  interesting,  engaged  the 
attendance  of  all  the  members ;  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  never  observed  to  be,  from  the  begin  nine/, 
so  full  and  numerous.  Without  any  interval,  there- 
fore, they  entered  upon  business,  aud,  by  unaunuous 
couseut,  they  immediately  struck  a  blow  which  may 
in  a  manner  be  regarded  as  decisive. 

The  earl  of  Stratford  was  considered  as  chief  mi- 
nister, both  on  account  of  the  credit  which  he  pos- 
sessed with  his  master,  aud  of  his  own  great  aud 
uncommon  vigour  aud  capacity.  Ry  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  this  man  laboured  under  the  se- 
vere hatred  of  all  the  three  nations  which  composed 
the  Rritish  monarchy.  The  Scots,  whose  authority 
now  ran  extremely  high,  looked  on  him  as  the  capital 
enemy  of  their  country,  aud  one  whose  counsels  and 
influence  they  had  most  reason  to  apprehend.  He 
had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance 
large  subsidies,  in  order  to  support  a  war  against 
them  :  he  had  levied  au  army  of  nine  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  had  menaced  all  their  western  coast  : 
he  hail  obliged  the  Scots,  who  lived  under  his  govern- 
ment, to  renounce  the  covenant,  their  national  idol : 
he  had,  in  Ireland,  proclaimed  the  Scottish  cove- 
nanters rebels  aud  traitors,  even  before  the  king 
had  issued  any  such  declaration  against  them  in 
England:  aud  he  had  ever  dissuaded  his  master 
.ig.nust  the  laie  treaty  and  suspension  of  anus,  n  hich 
In'  regarded  as  dangerous  and  dishonourable.  So 
avowed  and  violent  were  the  Scots  in  their  resent- 
ment of  all  these  me. ionics,  that  they  had  refused  to 
■end  commissioners  i"  tre.it  at  York,  as  was  at  Erst 
proposed;  because,  tiny  Baid,  the  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, their  capital  enemy,  being  general  of  the 
king's  forces,  had  there  the  chief  command  aud 
authority. 

Strafford,  lirst  as  deputy,  then  as  lord-lieutenaut, 

had  governed  Ireland  during  eight  years  with  great 
vigilance,  activity,  a  ml  prudence,  but  with  vet  v  hi  tie 
popularity.  Inanation  io  averse  to  the  English 
government  and  religion,  these  varj  virtues  were 
sufficient  to  dran  on  him  tin'  public  hatred.  The 
manners  too  and  character  of  this  great  man,  though 
to  .ill  lull  of  oflurtesy,  and  t..  his  friends  full  of  af- 
fection, were,  ai  bottom,  baughty,  rigid,  aud  sevore. 
lie.  nitii  iritj  and  influence,  during  the  tune  of  his 
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government,  had  been  unlimited  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
adversity  seize  him,  than  the  concealed  aversion  of 
the  nation  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment used  every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge 
against  him. 

The  universal  discontent  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land against  the  court,  was  all  pointed  towards  the 
earl  of  Strafford  ;  and  his  former  associates  in  popu- 
lar counsels,  rinding  that  he  owed  his  advancement 
to  the  desertion  of  their  cause,  represented  him  as 
the  great  apostate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it 
behoved  them  to  sacrifice  as  a  victim  to  public 
justice. 

Stafford,  sensible  of  the  load  of  popular  preju- 
dices under  which  he  laboured,  would  gladly  have 
declined  attendance  in  parliament ;  and  he  begged 
the  king's  permission  to  withdraw  himself  to  his 
government  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Yorkshire;  where  many  oppor- 
tunies,  he  hoped,  would  offer,  by  reason  of  his  dis- 
tance, to  elude  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  But 
Charles,  who  had  entire  confidence  in  the  earl's 
capacity,  thought  that  his  counsels  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  during  the  critical  session  which  ap- 
proached. And  when  Strafford  still  insisted  on  the 
danger  of  his  appearing  amidst  so  many  enraged 
enemies,  the  king,  little  apprehensive  that  his  own 
authority  was  so  suddenly  to  expire,  promised  him 
protection,  and  assured  him,  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  should  be  touched  by  the  parliament. 

No  sooner  was  Strafford's  arrival  knuwn,  than  a 
concerted  attack  was  made  upon  him  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Pym,  in  a  long,  studied  discourse, 
divided  into  many  heads  after  his  manner,  enume- 
rated all  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  la- 
boured;  and,  from  a  complication  of  such  oppres- 
sions, inferred,  that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been 
formed  of  changing  entirely  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment, and  subverting  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom.  Could  any  thing,  he  said,  increase 
our  indignation  against  so  enormous  and  criminal  a 
project,  it  would  be  to  find,  that  during  the  reign  of 
the  best  of  princes,  the  constitution  had  been  endan- 
gered by  the  worst  of  ministers,  and  that  the  virtues 
of  the  king  had  been  seduced  by  wicked  and  perni- 
cious counsel.  We  must  inquire,  added  he,  from 
what  fountain  these  waters  of  bitterness  flow  ;  and 
though  doubtless  many  evil  counsellors  will  be  found 
to  have  contributed  their  endeavours,  yet  is  there 
one  who  challenges  the  infamous  pre-eminence,  and 
who,  by  his  courage,  enterprise,  and  capacity,  is 
entitled  to  the  first,  place  among  these  betrayers  ot 
their  country.  He  is  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  president  of  the  council  of 
York,  who  in  both  places,  and  in  all  other  provinces 
where  he  has  been  intrusted  with  authority,  has 
raised  ample  monuments  of  tyranny,  and  will  ap- 
pear from  a  survey  of  his  actions  to  be  the  chief 
promoter  of  every  arbitrary  council.  Some  instances 
of  imperious  expressions,  as  well  as  actions,  were 
given  by  Pym  ;  win.  afterwards  entered  into  b  more 
personal  attack  of  that  minister,  and  endeavoured 
t"  ■  •  ]"  e  ins  whole  character  and  manners.  Aud, 
Upon  ill"  whole,  the  orator  concluded,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  hou  e  to  provide  a  remedy  proportion- 
able to  the  disease,  and  t<>  prevent  the  further  mis- 
chiefs justly  to  he  apprehended  from  the  influence 
which  tins  man  hud  a<  quired  over  the  measures  aud 
counsels  of  their  sovereign. 

Sir  John  Clot  worthy,  an  Irish  gentleman,  Sir 
John  Hotham  of  Yorkshire,  and  many  others,  en- 
tered into  the  same  topics;  and,  after  several  hours 


spent  in  bitter  invective,  when  the  doors  were  locked 
in  order  to  prevent  all  discovery  of  their  purpose  ; 
it  was  moved  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  se- 
cretly taken,  that  Strafford  should  immediately  be 
impeached  of  high-treason.  This  motion  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  approbation  ;  nor  was  there,  in 
all  the  debate,  one  person  that  offered  to  stop  the 
torrent  by  any  testimony  in  favour  of  the  earl's  con- 
duct. Lord  Falkland  alone,  though  known  to  be 
his  enemy,  modestly  desired  the  house  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  better  suit  the  gravity  of  their 
proceedings,  first  to  digest  by  a  committee  many  of 
those  particulars  which  had  been  mentioned,  before 
they  sent  up  an  accusation  against  him.  It  was  in- 
geniously answered  by  Pym,  that  such  a  delay  might 
probably  blast  all  their  hopes,  and  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  proceed  any  further  in  the  prosecution: 
that  when  Strafford  should  learn,  that  so  many  of 
his  enormities  were  discovered,  his  conscience  would 
dictate  his  condemnation  ;  aud  so  great  was  his 
power  and  credit,  he  would  immediately  procure  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  or  attempt  some  other 
desperate  measure  for  his  own  preservation  :  ihat 
the  commons  were  only  accusers,  not  judges  ;  and  it 
was  the  province  of  the  peers  to  determine,  whether 
such  a  complication  of  enormous  crimes,  in  one 
person,  did  not  amount  to  the  highest  crime  known 
by  the  law.  Without  further  debate,  the  impeach- 
ment was  voted :  Pym  was  chosen  to  carry  it  up  to 
the  lords :  most  of  the  house  accompanied  him  :  and 
Strafford,  who  had  just  entered  the  house  of  peers, 
and  who  little  expected  so  speedy  a  prosecution,  was 
immediately,  upon  this  general  charge,  ordered  into 
custody,  with  several  symptoms  of  violent  prejudice 
iu  his  judges,  as  well  as  in  his  prosecutors. 

Brodie  says,  "  The  accused,  it  is  said,  having  ob- 
tained proof  of  the  correspondence  held  between 
some  of  his  prime  adversaries  in  both  houses,  and 
the  Scots,  had  determined  to  anticipate  the  blow  by 
impeaching  them, — a  circumstance  which  it  is  al- 
leged, and  possibly  with  reason,  quickened  the  mo- 
tions of  the  popular  party  against  him  ;  for  though 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that,  in  the  present  pos- 
ture of  things,  his  charge  against  popular  characters 
would  have  been  seriously  entertained,  the  event 
might  have  created  leisure  for  the  court  to  concert 
new  measures." 

In  the  inquiry  concerning  grievances,  and  in  the 
censure  of  past  measures,  Laud  could  not  long 
escape  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the  commons;  who 
were  led  too,  in  their  accusation  of  that  prelate,  as 
well  by  their  prejudices  against  his  whole  order,  as 
by  the  extreme  antipathy  which  his  intemperate 
zeal  had  drawn  upon  him.  After  a  deliberation, 
which  scarcely  lasted  half  an  hour,  an  impeachment 
of  high-treason  was  voted  against  tins  subject,  the 
first,  both  in  rank  and  in  favour,  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Though  this  incident,  considering  the 
example  of  Strafford's  impeachment,  and  the  present 
disposition  of  the  nation  and  parliament,  needed  be 
no  surprise  to  him;  yet  was  he  betrayed  into  Bdme 
passion,  when  the  accusation  was  presented.  "The 
commons  themselves,"  he  said,  "  though  his  ac- 
cusers, did  not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  with 
which  they  charged  him:"  an  indiscretion  whirl! 
next  day,  upon  more  mat  ore  deliberation,  he  do  [red 
leave  to  retract ;  but  BO  little  favourable  were  the 
peers,  that  they  refused  him  this  advantage  or  in- 
dulgence. Laud  also  was  immediately,  upon  this 
general  charge,  seouestered  from  parliament,  and 
committed  to  i  ustody. 

The  capital  article  insisted  on  against  these  two 
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great  mm,  was  the  design  which  the  commons  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed,  of  subverting  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  England,  and  introducing  arbi- 
trary and  unlimited  authority  into  the  kingdom.  Of 
all  the  king's  ministers,  no  one  was  so  obnoxious  in 
this  respect  as  the  Lord-keeper  Finch.  He  it  was, 
who,  being  speaker  in  the  king's  third  parliament, 
had  left  the  chair,  and  refused  to  put  the  question 
when  ordered  by  the  house.  The  extra-judicial  opi- 
nion of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  had 
been  procured  by  his  intrigues,  persuasions,  and 
even  menaces.  In  all  unpopular  aud  illegal  mea- 
sures, he  was  ever  most  active ;  and  he  was  even 
believed  to  have  declared  publicly,  that  while  he 
was  keeper  an  order  of  council  should  always,  with 
him,  be  equivalent  to  a  law.  To  appease  the  rising 
displeasure  of  the  commons,  he  desired  to  be  heard 
at  their  bar.  He  prostrated  himself  with  all  humi- 
lity before  them;  but  this  submission  availed  him 
nothing.  An  impeachment  was  resolved  on;  and 
in  order  to  escape  their  fury,  he  thought  proper  se- 
cretly to  withdraw,  and  retire  into  Holland.  As  he 
was  not  esteemed  equal  to  Strafford  or  even  to  Laud, 
either  in  capacity  or  in  fidelity  to  his  master,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  his  escape  had  been  connived 
at  by  the  popular  leaders.  His  impeachment,  how- 
ever, iu  his  absence,  was  carried  up  to  the  house 
of  peers. 

Sir  I*  ran  CIS  Windebank,  the  secretary,  was  a  crea- 
ture of  Laud's  ;  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  being  ex 
tremely  obnoxious  to  the  commons.  He  was  secretly 
suspected  too  of  the  crime  of  popery;  and  it  was 
known  that,  from  complaisance  to  the  queen,  and 
indeed  in  compliance  with  the  king's  maxims  of  go- 
vernment, he  had  granted  many  indulgences  to  ca- 
tholics, and  had  signed  warrant  for  the  pardon  of 
priests,  and  their  delivery  from  confinement.  Grim- 
stone,  a  popular  member,  called  him,  in  the  house, 
"  the  very  pander  and  broker  to  the  whore  of  Baby- 
Ion."  Finding  that  (lie  scrutiny  of  the  commons 
was  pointed  towards  him,  and  being  sensible  that 
England  was  no  longer  a  place -of  safety  for  men  of 
his  character,  he  suddenly  made  his  escape  iuto 
France. 

Thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  this  house  of  commons,  not 
opposed,  or  rather  seconded  by  the  peers,  had  pro- 
duced such  a  changefin  the  government,  that  the 
two  m<i-!  powerful  and  most  favoured  ministers  of 
the  king  were  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  daily  ex- 
pi  cted  to  be  tried  for  their  life:  two  other  ministers 
had,  by  flight  alone,  saved  themselves  from  a  like 
fate  :  all  the  lung's  servants  saw  that  no  protei  lion 
[iven  them  by  their  master :  a  new  juris- 
diction waa  erected  in  the  nation;  and  before  that 
tril  si 1 1. 1 1  .ill  ili MM-  trembled,  who  had  before  exulted 
most  in  their  credit  and  authority. 

What  rendered    the  power  of  the  commons  more 
formidable  was,  the  extreme  prudence  with  whii  b  il 
ucted,     Nol    content  with   the   authority 
which  the)  bad  acquired  by  attacking  these  great 
■  ■  i  ■   n    Ivedi lei  I  be  most  con- 
siderable persons  of  the  nation  obnoxious  to  them. 

i  ■  ' I  ol  the  people,  they  determined  to 

fortify  themselves  likewise  with  terrors,  and  to  over- 
awe ill"'  a  who  might  till  be  in*  Lined  to  support  thi 
Tailing  nun-  of    |  n  BV« 

During  the  inti  of  ]  arliament,  b<  vera! 

■    I  i  in  tne   Lieutenants  and 

o atiei  :  which  being  unau- 
thorised b  iw  declared  to  I"-  illegal , 
iikI  [ho  j"i  ""  ■.■  bo  h  id  ■>■  umed  I  b<  m  wer  declai  u 
"  deliuquoul          In  cook  quern  o  of  that  d 


tion,  many  of  the  nobility  and  chief  gentry  of  the 
nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  they  justly  thought, 
the  legal  powers  of  magistracy,  unexpectedly  found 
themselves  involved  in  the  crime  of  delinquency. 

All  the  farmers  and  officers  of  the  customs,  who 
had  been  employed  during  so  many  years  in  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the  new  unauthorized 
impositions,  were  likewise  declared  criminals,  and 
were  afterwards  g-lad  to  compound  for  a  pardon  bv 
paying  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousaud 
pounds. 

Every  sentence  of  the  Star-chamber  and  high- 
commission  courts,  which,  from  their  very  constitu- 
tion, were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  severe  scrutiny  : 
and  all  those  who  had  concurred  in  such  sentences, 
were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  law. 

The  judges  who  had  given  their  vote  against 
Hampden,  in  the  trial  of  ship-money,  were  accused 
before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  surety  for  their 
appearance.  Berkley,  a  judge  of  the  King's-bench, 
was  seized  by  order  of  the  house,  even  when  sitting 
in  his  tribunal ;  and  all  men  saw  with  astonishment 
the  irresistible  authority  of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  sanction  of  the  lords  and  commons,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  king,  was  declared  necessary  for  the  con- 
firmation of  ecclesiastical  canons;  and  by  this  judg- 
ment, almost  all  the  bench  of  bishops,  aud  the  most 
considerable  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  had  voted  in 
the  late  convocation,  found  themselves  exposed  to 
the  imputation  of  delinquency. 

The  most  unpopular  of  all  Charles's  measures,  was 
the  revival  of  monopolies,  so  solemnly  abolished, 
after  reiterated  endeavours,  by  a  recent  act  of  par- 
liament. Sensible  of  this  unhappy  measure,  the 
king  had  of  himself  recalled,  during  the  time  of  his 
first  expedition  against  Scotland,  some  of  these  op- 
pressive patents  ;  and  the  rest  we-e  now  annulled  by 
authority  of  parliament,  and  every  one  who  was  con- 
cerned in  them  declared  delinquents.  The  commons 
carried  so  far  their  detestation  of  this  odious  mea- 
sure, that  they  assumed  a  power  which  had  formerly 
been  seldom  practised,  aud  they  expelled  all  their 
members  who  were  monopolists  or  projectors:  by 
which  procedure,  besides  increasing  their  own  pri- 
vileges, they  weakened  still  further  the  very  small 
pari\  win.  h  the  king  secretly  retained  iu  the  house. 
Mildmay,  a  notorious  monopolist,  yet  having  asso- 
c i.i  ted  In m self  with  the  ruling  party,  was  still  allowed 
to  keep  Ins  seat.  In  all  questions  inde.-d  of  elec- 
tions, no  steady  rule  of  decision  was  observed;  and 
nothing  further  was  regarded  than  the  affections  and 
attachments  of  the  partus.  Men's  passions  were 
too  much  heated  to  be  shocked  with  am  instance  of 
injustice,  which  served  ends  so  popular  as  those 
which  were  pursued  by  this  house  of  commons. 

This  was  tin-  time  when  genius  and  capacity  of 
all  kinds  began  to  exert  themselves,  and  be  distin- 
guished li>  the  public.  Then  was  celebrated  the  sa- 
gacity  "i  Pym;  matured,  not  chilled  by  Ins  advanced 

age  and    Long    experienee:    then    was    displayed    tlie 

mighty  ambition  of  Hampden,  taught  disguise,  oot 

moderation,   from  I ler  constraint  ;  supported  bj 

«  ouragej  conducted  by  prudence,  embellished  by  mo- 
dest] :  then  too  wore  known  the  anient  and  dan. 
ge s  character  of  St.  John;  the  impetuous  spirit 

of  llollis,  violent  and  sua  ere.  oprti  and  entire  in  Ins 

enmities  and  in  Ins  friendships;  the  enthusiastic 
genius  of  young  \  ana,  extravagant  in  the  ends  \«.  iu<  h 
he  pursued,  Bagacious  and  profound  in  the  means 
which  he  employed;  incited  bj  the  appearances  of 
M,  negligent  of  the  dul  ies  of  morality. 
So  Little  apology  would  be  received  Cor  put   me* 
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suies  so~contagious  the  general  spirit  of  discontent, 
that  even  men  of  the  most  moderate  tempers,  and 
the  most  attached  to  the  church  and  monarchy,  ex- 
erted themselves  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  the  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  in  prosecuting  the  authors 
of  them.  The  lively  and  animated  Digby  displayed 
his  eloquence  on  this  occasion,  the  firm  and  un- 
daunted Capel,  the  modest  and  candid  Palmer.  In 
this  list  too  of  patriot  loyalists  are  found  the  names 
of  Hyde  and  Falkland.  Though  in  their  ultimate 
views  and  intentions,  these  men  differed  widely 
from  the  former ;  in  their  present  actions  and  dis- 
courses, an  entire  concurrence  and  unanimity  was 
observed.  .  . 

By  the  daily  harangues  and  invectives  against  il- 
legal usurpations,  not  only  the  house  of  commons 
inflamed  themselves  with  the  highest  animosity 
against  the  court  :  the  nation  caught  new  fire  from 
the  popular  leaders,  and  seemed  now  to  have  made 
the  first  discovery  of  the  many  supposed  disorders  in 
the  government.  While  the  law  in  several  instances 
seemed  to  be  violated,  they  went  no  further  than 
some  secret  and  calm  murmurs  ;  but  mounted  up 
into  ra^e  and  fury,  as  soon  as  the  constitution  was 
thought  to  be  restored  to  its  former  integrity  and  vi- 
gour. The  capital  especially,  being  the  seat  of  par- 
liament, was  highly  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
disaffection. 

The  harangues  of  members,  now  first  published 
and  dispersed,  and  the  discourses  of  the  puritan  mi- 
nisters, kept  alive  the  discontents  against  the  king's 
administration. 

The  sentence  which  had  been  executed  against 
Prynne,  Bastvvick,  and  Burton,  now  suffered  a  re- 
visal  from  parliament.  These  writers,  by  order  of 
council,  had  been  carried  to  remote  prisons;  Bast- 
wick  to  Scilly,  Prynne  to  Jersey,  Burton  to  Guernsey; 
all  access  to  them  was  denied  ;  and  the  use  of  books, 
and  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  was  refused  them.  The 
sentence  for  these  additional  punishments  was  im- 
mediately reversed  by  the  commons  :  the  first  sen- 
tence, upon  examination,  was  declared  illegal :  and 
the  judges  who  passed  it  were  ordered  to  make  re- 
paration to  the  sufferers.  When  the  prisoners  landed 
in  Englaud,«fhey  were  received  and  entertained  with 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  affection,  were  at- 
tended" by  a  great  confluence  of  company,  their 
charges  were  borne  with  great  magnificence,  and 
liberal  presents  bestowed  on  them.  On  their  ap- 
proach to  any  town,  all  the  inhabitants  crowded  to 
receive  them,  and  welcomed  their  reception  with 
shouts  and  acclamations.  Their  train  still  increased, 
as  they  drew  nigh  to  London.  Some  miles  from  the 
city,  the  zealots  of  their  party  met  them  in  great 
multitudes,  and  attended  their  triumphant  eutrance  : 
boughs  were  carried  in  this  tumultuous  procession  ; 
Hie  roads  were  strewed  with  flowers  ;  and  amidst 
the  highest  exultations  of  joy,  were  intermingled  loud 
invectives  against  the  prelates,  who  had  so  cruelly 
persecuted  them. 

Lilbumc,  Leighton,  and  every  one  that  had  been 
punished  for  libels  during  the  preceding  administra- 
tion, now  recovered  their  liberty,  and  were  decreed 
damages  from  the  judges  and  ministers  of  justice. 

A  new  method  of  framing  and  dispersing  their 
ten,. i,  was  invented  by  the  popular  Leaders.     Peti- 

t ■  to  parliament  were  drawn,  craving  redress 

Igi particular  grievances ;  and  when  a  sufficient 

i, I  i  ,i  ,  npl b  were  procured,  the  peti- 
tions irere  presented  to  the  commons,  and  imme- 
diately published,  These  petitions  becami  Becrel 
bonds   Of  association   among   the   subscribers,  mid 
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seemed  to  give  undoubted  sanction  and  authoiity  tc 
the  complaints  which  they  contained. 

It  is  pretended  by  historians  favourable  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  is  even  asserted  by  the  king  him- 
self in  a  declaration,  that  a  most  disingenuous  or 
rather  criminal  practice  prevailed,  in  conducting 
many  of  these  addresses.  A  petition  was  first 
framed  ;  moderate,  reasonable,  such  as  men  of  cha- 
racter willingly  subscribed.  The  names  were  after- 
wards torn  off,  and  affixed  to  another  petition,  which 
served  better  the  purposes  of  the  popular  faction. 

So  many  grievances  were  offered,  both  by  the 
members,  and  by  petitions  without  doors,  that  the 
house  was  divided  into  above  forty  committees, 
charged,  each  of  them,  with  the  examination  of 
some  particular  violation  of  law  and  liberty,  which 
had  been  complained  of.  Besides  the  general  com- 
mittees of  religion,  trade,  privileges,  laws  ;  many 
subdivisions  of  these  were  framed,  and  a  strict  scru- 
tiny was  every  where  carried  on.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  the  commons  assumed  less  influence  and  au- 
thority, complaints  of  grievances  were  usually  pre- 
sented to  the  house,  by  any  members  who  had  had 
particular  opportunity  of  observing  them.  These 
general  committees,  which  were  a  kind  of  inquisi- 
torial courts,  had  not  then  been  established ;  and 
we  find  that  the  king,  in  a  former  declaration,  com 
plains  loudly  of  this  innovation,  so  little  favourable 
to  royal  authority. 

From  the  reports  of  their  committees,  the  house 
daily  passed  votes,  which  mortified  the  court,  and 
animated  the  nation.  Ship-money  was  declared  il- 
legal and  arbitrary  ;  the  sentence  against  Hampden 
cancelled  ;  the  court  of  York  abolished  ;  composi- 
tions for  knighthood  stigmatized  ;  the  enlargement 
of  the  forests  condemned  ;  patents  for  monopolies 
annulled  ;  and  every  late  measure  of  administration 
treated  with  reproach  and  obloquy.  To-day,  a  sen- 
tence of  the  Star-chamber  was  exclaimed  against: 
to-morrow,  a  decree  of  the  high-commission.  Every 
discretionary  act  of  council  was  represented  as  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical;  and  the  general  inference 
was  still  inculcated,  that  a  formed  design  had  been 
laid  to  subvert  the  laws  aud  constitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority  which 
they  had  acquired,  the  commons,  besides  confound- 
ing and  overawing  their  opponents,  judged  it  requi- 
site to  inspire  courage  into  their  friends  and  adhe- 
rents ;  particularly  into  the  Scots,  and  the  religious 
puritans,  to  whose  assistance  aud  good  offices  they 
were  already  so  much  beholden. 

No  sooner  were  the  Scots  masters  of  the  northern 
counties,  than  they  laid  aside  their  first  professions, 
which  they  had  not  indeed  means  to  support,  of 
paying  for  every  thing  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destructive  expedient  of  plunder  aud  free  quarters, 
the  country  consented  to  give  them  a  regular  contri- 
bution of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-day,  in  full 
of  their  subsistence.  The  parliament,  thai  they  might 
relieve  the  northern  counties  from  so  grievous  a  bur- 
den, agreed  to  remit  pay  to  the  Scottish,  as  well  as 
to  the  English  army  ;  and  because  subsidies  would 
be  levied  too  slowh  for  so  urgent  an  occasion,  money 
was  borrowed  from  the  citizens  upon  the  Becuritj  oi 
particular  members.  Two  subsidies,  a  very.smali 
urn  were  at  first  voted ;  and  as  the  intention  of  this 
sui  i-In  was  to  indemnify  the  members,  who,  by  their 
private,  had  supported  public  credit,  tins  pretence 
was  immediatefj  bud  hold  of,  and  the  mono]  was 
ordered  to  be  paid,  not  into  Ihe  treasury,  but  to  com- 
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missioners  appointed  by  parliament :  a  practice 
which,  as  it  diminished  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
was  willingly  embraced,  and  was  afterwards  conti- 
nued by  the  commons,  with  regard  to  every  branch 
of  revenue  which  they  granted  to  the  king.  The 
invasion  of  the  Scots  had  evidently  been  the  cause 
of  assembling  the  parliament :  the  presence  of  their 
army  reduced  the  king  to  that  total  subjection  in 
which  he  was  now  held  :  the  commons,  for  this  rea- 
son, openly  professed  their  intention  of  retaining 
these  invaders,  till  all  their  own  enemies  should  be 
suppressed,  and  all  their  purposes  effected.  "  We 
cannot  yet  spare  the  Scots,"  said  Strode  plainly  in 
the  house;  "  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  still  too  strong 
for  us:"  an  allusion  to  a  passage  of  scripture,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  that  age.  Eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  month  were  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  two  armies ;  a  sum  much  greater  than  the  sub- 
ject had  ever  been  accustomed,  in  any  former  period, 
to  pay  to  the  public.  And  though  several  subsidies, 
together  with  a  poll-tax,  were  from  time  to  time 
voted  to  answer  the  charge;  the  commons  still  took 
care  to  be  in  debt,  in  order  to  render  the  continuance 
of  the  session  the  more  necessary. 

The  Scots  being  such  useful  allies  to  the  malcon- 
tent party  in  England,  no  wonder  they  were  courted 
with  the  most  uulimited  complaisance  and  the  most 
important  services.  The  king  having,  in  the  first 
speech  called  them  rebels,  observed  that  he  had 
given  great  offence  to  the  parliament;  and  he  was 
immediately  obliged  to  soften,  and  even  retract  the 
expression.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  of  whom 
the  most  considerable  were  the  earl  of  Kothes  and 
Lord  Loudon,  found  every  advantage  in  conducting 
*heir  treaty;  yet  maJe  no  haste  in  bringing  it  to  an 
issue.  They  were  lodged  in  the  city,  and  kept  an 
intimate  correspondence,  as  well  with  the  magis- 
trates, who  were  extremely  disaffected,  as  with  the 
popular  leaders  in  both  houses.  St.  Autholine's 
church  was  assigned  them  for  their  devotions ;  and 
their  chaplains,  here,  began  openly  to  practise  the 
presbyteriau  form  of  worship,  which,  except  in  fo- 
reign languages,  had  never  hitherto  been  allowed 
.iii\  lnuu.gence  or  toleration.  So  violent  was  the 
general  propensity  towards  this  new  religion,  that 
multitudes  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  church.  Those, 
who  were  so  happy  as  to  find  access  early  in  the 
morning,  kept  their  places  the  whole  d.i\  :  those, 
who  were  excluded,  clung  to  the  doors  or  windows, 
in  hupi's  of  catching,  at  least,  some  distant  murmur 
or  broken  phrases  of  the  holy  rhetoric.  All  the  elo- 
quence of  parliament,  now  well  refined  from  pe- 
dantry, animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
employed  in  the  most  important  interests,  was  not 
attended  to  with  such  insatiable  avidity,  as  were 
these  lectures. 

The  most  effectual  expedient  for  paying  court  to 
the  zealous  Scots,  was  to  promote  the  presbyterian 
discipline  and  worship  throughout  England,  and  to 
i.i    n  novation  the  popular  leaders  among  the  com 

.. '  II  iis  i  In- i'  di'vnirtl  pa 1 1 1--, in-,  wen* 

of  themselves,  sufficiently  inclined.  Tin-  putitani 
i,  .,■[■:■  ri  though  ■'  ret,  had  aitheru 
been  gradual  in  the  kingdom,  taking  advantage  o 
tii.  pre  i  dI  disorders,  began  openly  to  profess  theii 
tenet  ,  and  to  make  furious  attacks  on  the  e  tabu'  bed 

rolig The  prevalence  of  thai  seel  in  the  narlia 

mi  m  di  i  ■■'.'  red  il  elf,   From  the  beginning,  by  in- 
mptomi      Mai  hall  and  Bur- 

■   pui  it. sal   clergymen,    were  chosen  t< 

preach  befoi  i  them   and  entertainod  them  with  dis- 
era)  hours'  Length,     li  being  the  i  ui 
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torn  ol*  the  house  always  to  take  the  sacrament  before 
they  enter  upon  business,  they  ordered,  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary,  that  the  communion-table  should 
be  removed  from  the  east  end  of  St.  Margaret's  into 
the  middle  of  the  area.  The  name  of  the  "  spiritual 
lords"  was  commonly  left  out  in  acts  of  parliament; 
and  the  laws  ran  in  the  name  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons.  The  clerk  of  the  upper  house,  in  read- 
ing bills,  turned  his  back  on  the  bench  of  bishops; 
nor  was  his  insolence  ever  taken  notice  of.  On  a 
day  appointed  for  a  solemn  fast  and  humiliation,  all 
the  orders  of  temporal  peers,  contrary  to  former 
practice,  in  going  to  church,  took  place  of  the  spiri- 
tual; and  Lord  Spencer  remarked,  that  the  humi- 
liation, that  day,  seemed  confined  alone  to  the 
prelates. 

Every  meeting  of  the  commons  produced  vehe- 
ment remarks  against  the  usurpations  of  the  bishops, 
against  the  high-commission,  against  the  late  con- 
vocation, and  against  the  new  canons.  So  disgusted 
ere  all  lovers  of  civil  liberty  at  the  doctrines  pro- 
ofed bv  the  clergy,  that  these  invectives  were  re- 
ceived without  control;  and  no  distinction,  at  first, 
ppeared  between  such  as  desired  only  to  repress 
the  exorbitancies  of  the  hierarchy,  and  such  as  pre- 
tended totally  to  annihilate  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
Encouraged  by  these  favourable  appearances,  peti- 
tions against  the  church  were  framed  in  differeut 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  epithet  of  the  ignorant 
"  vicious  priesthood  was  commonly  applied  to  all 
churchmen,  addicted  to  the  established  discipline] 
and  worship;  though  the  episcopal  clergy  in  Eng 
land,  during  that  age,  seem  to  have  been,  as  they 
are  at  present,  sufficiently  learned  and  exemplary. 
An  address  against  episcopacy  was  presented  by 
twelve  clergymen  to  the  committee  of  religion,  and 
pretended  to  be  signed  by  many  hundreds  of  the 
puritanical  persuasion.  But  what  made  most  noise 
was,  the  city  petitiou  for  a  total  alteration  of  church 
government;  a  petition  to  which  fifteen  thousand 
subscriptions  were  annexed,  and  which  was  presented 
by  Alderman  Pennington,  the  city  member.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  among  the  many  ecclesiastical 
abuses  toere  complained  of,  an  allowance,  givt»n  by 
the  licensers  of  books,  to  publish  a  translation  of 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  is  not  forgotten. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  disposition  of  tnc 
people,  the  leaders  in  the  house  resolved  to  proceed 
with  caution.  They  introduced  a  bill  for  prohibiting 
all  clergymen  the  exercise  of  any  civil  office.  As  a 
consequence,  the  bishops  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  seats  in  the  house  of  peers;  a  measure  not  un- 
acceptable to  the  zealous  friends  of  liberty,  who  ob- 
served with  regret  the  obsequiousness  of  that  orderj 
to  tin-  will  of  the  monarch.  Bui  when  this  lull  was 
presented  to  the  peers,  it  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority:  the  first  check  which  the  commons  had 
received  in  Lheir  popular  career,  and  a  prognostic  of 
uii.ti  thej  might  afterwards  expeel  from'  tne  upp& 
house,  whose  inclinations  and  interests  could  nevei 
be  totally  separated  from  the  throne.  But,  to  show 
how  little  thej  were  discouraged,  the  puritans  im* 
mediatelj  broughl  in  anothei  bill  for  the  toted  abo- 

i h  oi  episcopacy  ;  though  thej  thought  proper  to 

Lei   thai   bill  sleep  .<t  present,  in  expectation  of  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  of  n  viving  it. 

Among  other  acts  of  power,  the  commons  issued 
orders  for  demolishing  -ill  images,  altars,  crucifixes; 
.(ml  tli.'  sealous  Sh   Robert    Harley,  to  whom  thi 

execution  of  thei "den  «-is  committed,  removed 

all  nossrs  even  oul  of  Btroets  and  markets. 
The  bishop  of  Ely  and  other  clergymen  were  at 


tucked  on  account  of  innovations.  Cozens,  who  | 
had  long  been  obnoxious,  was  exposed  to  new  cen- 
sures This  clergyman,  who  was  dean  ot  Peterbo- 
rough, was  extremely  zealous  for  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monies :  and  so  far  from  permitting  the  communi- 
cants to  break  the  sacramental  bread  with  the  r 
fingers,  a  privilege  on  which  the  puritans  strenu- 
ously  insisted,  he  would  not  so  much  as  allow  ft  to 
be  cut  with  an  ordinary  household  instrument  A 
consecrated  knife  must  perform  that  sacred  office, 
and  must  never  afterwards  be  profaned  by  any  vul- 

gaCoeZensCeiikewise  was  accused  of  having  said 
"  The  king  has  no  more  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  than  the  hoy  who  rubs  my  horse  s  heels 
The  expression  was  violent:  but  it  is  certain,  that 
aU  those  high  churchmen,  who  were  so  industrious 
in  reducing  the  laity  to  submission,  were  extremely 
fond  of  their  own  privileges  and  ^dependence,  and 
were  desirous  of  exempting  the  mitre  from  all  sub- 
iection  to  the  crown. 

3    A committee  was  elected  by  the  lower  house,  as  a 
court  of  inquisition  upon  the  clergy    and  was  com- 
monly denominated  the  committee  of  "  scandalous 
tinisters."     The   politicians  among  the  commons 
were  apprised  of  the  great  importance  of  the  pulpit 
for  guiding  the  people ;  the  bigots  were  enraged 
a-uinst  the   prelatical  clergy ;  and   both    of  them 
knew  that  no  established  government  could  be  over- 
thrown by  strictly  observing  the  principles  of  jus- 
equity,  or  clemency.     The  proceedings,  there- 
of  this  famous  committee,  which  continued  tor 
everal   years,   were  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  made 
great  havoc  both  on  the  church  and  the  "Sities 
The  laws,  as  they  stood  at  present,  pro  ected  the 
church,  but  they  exposed  the  catholics  to  the  utmost 
rage  of  the  puritans  ;  and  these  unhappy  religionists, 
so  obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  sect,  could  not  hope 
to  remain  long  unmolested.     The  voluntary  con  r, 
bution  which  they  had  made,  in  order  to  asS1st  the 
king  in  his  war  against  the  Scottish  covenanters 
was  inquired  into,  and  represented  as  the  greatest 
enormitv      By  an  address  from  the  commons,  all 
officers  of  that  religion  were  removed  from  the  army, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  king  for  seizing 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  recusants  ;  a  proportion  to 
which   by  law,  he  was  entitled,  but  which  he  had  al- 
ways 'allowed   them  to  possess  upon  easy  composi- 
Ions.     The  execution  of  the  severe  and  bloody  laws 
against  the  priests  was  insisted  on:  and  one  Good- 
man   a  Jesuit,   who  was  found  in  prison,   was  con 
fomnedto  a  capital  punishment.     Charles  however 
scrupled  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution;  and 
the  commons  expressed  great  resentment  ,.,,  the  oc- 
kuion     There  remains  a  singular  petition  of  Good- 
man,  begging  to  be  hanged,  rather  than  prove  a 
Surce  of  contention  between  the  king  and  his  people 
He  esoaped  with  his  life;  being  probably  overlooked 
amidst  affairs  of  greater  consequence. 

Charles  by  a  perseverance  in  his  own  measures, 
by  a  stately  dignity  of  behaviour,  and  by  maintaining, 
It  their  utmost  height,  and  even  finding  bj  expe- 
rience, how  unsuccessful  the  despotic  measures  ol 
theearh  part  of  his  reign  had  proved  resolved  * 
3ter  his  whole  conduct,  and  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  his  people,  by  a  total  conformity  to  their  inclina- 
Bon.  aid  demands.  It  may  safely  be  averred,  that 
tins  new  extreme  into  which  the  king,  lor  want  ol 
propel  counsel  Ol  support,  was  fallen,  became  no  less 
d.meeruus  to  the  constitution,  and  pernicious  to  pub- 
l . .  peace,  than  the  other,  in  which  be  had  so  long 
ami  so  unfortunately  persevered. 


The  pretensions  with  regard  totonuage  and  pound- 
age were  revived,  and  with  certain  assurance  of  suc- 
cess by  the  commons.  The  levying  ol  these  dunes, 
as  formerly,  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  even 
increasing  them  at  pleasure,  was  such  an  incongruity 
in  a  free  constitution,  where  the  people,  by  their  fun- 
damental privileges,  cannot  he  taxed  but  oy  their 
own  consent,  as  could  no  longer  be  endured  by  these 
jealous  patrons  of  liberty.  In  the  preambe  there- 
fore to  the  bill,  bv  which  the  commons  granted  these 
duties  to  the  king,  they  took  care  in  the  strongest 
and  most  positive  terms,  to  assert  their  own  right  o 
bestowing  this  gift,  and  to  divest  the  crown  of  all 
independent  title  of  assuming  it.  And  that  they 
might  increase,  or  rather  finally  fix,  the  entire  de- 
pendence and  subjection  of  the  king  they  voted 
[hese  duties  only  for  two  months,  and  afterwards 
from  time  to  time,  renewed  their  grant  for  very  short 
periods.  Charles,  in  order  to  show  that  he  enter- 
tained no  intention  ever  again  to  separate  h.mselt 
from  his  parliament,  passed  this  important  bill  with- 
out any  scruple  or  hesitation. 

Witn  regard  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments, 
he  made  a  little  difficulty.  By  an  old  statute,  passed 
durin"  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  had  been  enacted, 
that  parliaments  should  be  held  once  every  year,  or 
more  frequently  if  necessary,  but  as  no  provision 
had  been  made  in  case  of  failure,  and  no  precise 
method  pointed  out  for  execution  ;  this  statute  had 
been  considered  merely  as  a  general  ^laration,  and 
was  dispensed  with  at  pleasure.  The  defect  was 
supplied  by  those  vigilant  patriots  who  now  a ssumed 
the  reins  of  government.  It  was  enacted,  that  if  the 
chancellor,  who  was  first  bound  under  severe  penal- 
ties, failed  to  issue  writs  by  the  third  of  September 
in  every  third  year,  any  twelve  or  more  of  the  peers 
should  be  empowered  to  exert  this  authority  :  in  de- 
fault of  the  peers,  that  the  sheriffs  mayors,  bailiffs, 
&c.  should  summon  the  voters  :  and  in  their  default 
that  the  voters  themselves  should  meet  and  proceed 
to  the  election  of  members,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
writs  had  been  regularly  issued  from  the  crown 
Nor  could  the  parliament,  after  it  was  >>IU> 
adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved,  without  their 
own  consent,  during  the  space  ot  fifty  days. 

Bv  this  bill,  some  of  the  most  valuable  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  were  retrenched  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  nothing  could  be  more  necessary  than  such  a 
statute,  for  completing  a  regular  plan  of  law   and 
liberty      A  great  reluctance  to  assemble  parliaments 
must  be  expected  in  the  king  ;  where  these  assem- 
blies, as  of  late,  established  it  as  a  maxim  to  carry 
their  scrutiny  into  every  part  of  government.    I  lui  me 
lone  intermissions  of  parliament,  grievances    and 
abuse-  as  was  found  by  recent  experience,  would  na- 
turallv' creep  in;   and   it  would  even   become  nccos- 
sarv  for  the  king  and  council  to  exert  a  great  die- 
"timiary  authority,  and  by  acts  of  state  to  supply, 
n  every  emergence,  the  legislative,  power   whose 
meetine  was  so  uncertain  and  precarious.    Charles, 
fintng8  Ei  nothing,  h. M  sa„sl y  his  par  la- 
ment and  people,  at  last  gave  Ins  assent  to  this  bill, 
Xch  .reduced  so  great  an  innovation  in  t he  con- 
rtitution.     Solemn   thanks  were  presented  him  by 
DoS  houses.     Great  rejoicings  were  expressed  both 
i°  Cecity  and  throughout  the  nation,     ^mighty 

!.':.n,,;s  were  every  ubeieinade  of  gratlUn-uld 

mutual  returns  of  supply  and  confidence,     rhiscon- 

Son  of  the  king,  Vt  must  be  owned,  was  n 

tirely  voluntarj  .  >i  "»  of  a  nature  too  important 
SbJ  voluntary.  The  sole  inference  which  h  spar 
tisans  were  entitled  to  draw  from  Ihe  submissions  so 
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frankly  made  to  present  necessity,  was,  that  he  had 
certainly  adopted  a  new  plan  of  government,  and 
for  the  future  was  resolved,  by  every  indulgence,  to 
acquire  the  confidence  and  affections  of  his  people. 
Charles  thought,  that  what  concessions  were  made 
to  the  public  were  of  little  consequence,  if  no  grati- 
fications were  bestowed  on  iudividuals,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  direction  of  public  counsels  and  determi- 
nations. A  change  of  ministers  as  well  as  of  mea- 
sures was  therefore  resolved  on.  In  one  day  several 
new  privy-councillors  were  sworn  ;  the  earls  of 
Hertford,  Bedford,  Essex,  Bristol ;  the  Lords  Say, 
Saville,  Kimbolton  :  within  a  few  days  after  was  ad- 
mitted the  earl  of  Warwick.  All  these  noblemen 
were  of  the  popular  party  ;  and  some  of  them  after- 
wards, when  matters  were  pushed  to  extremities 
by  the  commons,  proved  the  greatest  support  of 
monarchy. 

Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  who  had  never  desired 
the  treasurer's  staff,  now  earnestly  solicited  for  leave 
to  resign  it,  and  retire  to  the  care  of  the  turbulent 
diocese  committed  to  him.  The  king  gave  his  con- 
sent; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  during  all  the  severe 
inquiries  carried  on  against  the  conduct  of  ministers 
and  prelates,  the  mild  and  prudent  virtues  of  this 
man,  who  bore  both  these  invidious  characters,  re- 
mained unmolested.  It  was  intended  that  Bedford, 
a  popular  man  of  great  authority  as  well  as  wisdom 
and  moderation,  should  succeed  Juxon :  but  that 
nobleman,  unfortunately  both  for  king  and  people, 
died  about  this  very  time.  By  some  promotions, 
place  was  made  for  St.  John,  who  was  created  soli- 
citor-general. Hollis  was  to  be  made  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  room  of  Windebank,  who  had  fled  : 
Pym,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Cottington,  who  had  resigned  :  Lord  Say, 
master  of  the  wards,  in  the  room  of  the  same  noble- 
man: the  earl  of  Essex,  governor:  and  Hampden, 
tutor  to  the  prince. 

What  retarded  the  resolution  of  these  projected 
changes  was,  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  those 
who,  from  their  ai  tivity  and  authority  in  parliament, 
had  pretensions  for  offices,  and  who  still  had  it  in 
their  power  to  embarrass  and  distress  the  public 
measures.  Their  associates  too  in  popularity,  whom 
the  king  intended  to  distinguish  by  his  favour,  were 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  reproach  of  having  driven 
a  separate  bargain,  and  of  sacrificing  to  their  own 

a , iv  views,  the  cause  of  the  nation.     And  as 

thej  wore  sensible  that  they  must  owe  their  prefer- 
mententirely  to  their  weight  anduonsiderationm  par- 
liament, they  were  most  of  them  resolved  still  to  ad- 
here  to  that  assembly,  and  both  to  promote  its  autho- 
rity, and  to  preserve  their  own  credit  in  it.     On  all 

Dccae s,  they  had  no  other  advice  to  give  the  king, 

than  to  allow  himself  to  be  directed  by  Ins  great 
council;  or,  in  other  words,  to  resign  himself  to 
their  guidance  and  government.  And  Charles  found, 
that,  instead  of  acquiring  friends  by  the  honours  and 
offii  i     which  he  should  bestow,  he  should  only  arm 

i     i  i  s  with  more  power  to  hurt  him, 

As  Hume's  account  of  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford i     a  deeplj  tinctured  with  his  polil pr<  ju 

.1 an  i   anj  new  facts  bave  been  gathered  bj 

i  ,  „i  hi  torian  .  we  substitute 

Brodie's  narration  of  this  important  transaction. 
••  The   elect  and  »ei  rat  committee  foi  drawing  the 

.  bat   i     i    St!  ifford,  devoted  themselves  tndo- 

i al  i    to  n>-    bu I   at   I  ti  I   brought    il 

forward  in  twe ighl  dim  ti  nl  articles,     li  was 

p„  u  |  ted  '"  :i"  lot  I  b)  Pym  and  m  it  filled  two 
in,,...,.      beet    oi  paper  and  involved  the  conduct 


of  the  accused  for  fourteen  years,  he  requested  to  uu 
allowed  three  months  to  prepare  his  answer.  T'lis 
was  deemed  coo  long,  but  he  was  allowed  from  the 
30th  of  January  till  the  2 1th  of  February.  A  ques- 
tion was  agitated  whether  counsel  should  be  assigned 
to  him  in  a  case  of  treason ;  and,  after  a  debate,  he 
was  allowed  to  have  counsel  in  points  of  law,  but 
not  of  fact.  He  selected  Sir  Richard  Lane,  Gar- 
diner, and  others,  who  likewise  crew  his  answers. 

•'  In  order  to  save  the  life  of  this  devoted  indivi- 
dual, Charles  had  appointed  Mr.  St.  John,  solicitor- 
general  ;  and  meant  to  bestow  the  high  offices  on  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Say,  Messrs.  Pym,  Hollis, 
Hampden,  and  others ;  but  though,  with  this  view 
Juxon  resigned  his  treasurer's  staff,  and  Cotting- 
ton his  office  of  master  of  the  wards,  the  arrange- 
ment failed,  as  we  have  already  seen..  Indeed, 
it  could  not  possibly  have  succeeded  ;  for  it  was 
intended  to  unite  these  men  in  administration 
with  the  very  individual  whom  they  were  so  hotly 
pursuing,  from  an  idea  that  their  popularity  both 
with  the  English  and  Scots  would  enable  them  to 
accommodate  all  matters  agreeably  to  the  kiug. 
Policy,  as  well  as  duty  to  his  people,  ought  to  have 
dictated  the  choice  of  popular  ministers;  but  no 
mistake  is  more  fatal  to  a  prince,  whose  misgovern- 
ment  is  so  universally  condemned,  than  the  notion, 
that  by  changing  his' ministers  he  may  yet  gain  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  continue  his  misrule.  The 
popularity  of  individuals  arises  from  the  confide 
reposed  in  their  principles,  and  the  instant  they 
turn  apostates  they  lose  their  characters.  The  t 
giversation  of  statesmen  is  no  doubt  useful  to  bad 
rulers,  by  sickening  the  general  mind  at  all  prole: 
sions,  and  by  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  them 
of  ridiculing  every  thing  like  public  spirit:  but,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  kingdom,  Charles,  had  h 
succeeded  in  seducing  those  individuals,  would  have 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  only  rendered  them  the 
greatest  objects  of  public  hate,  and  roused  others  to 
take  their  place,  perhaps  on  higher  ground. 

"  The  trial  of  Stratford  commenced  on  the  22nc 
of  March,  1641,  and  a  more  imposing  spec'lacli 
never  was  exhibited.  It  was  held  in  Westminster: 
ball  ;  and  the  king  and  queen,  with  a  vast  concourse 
of  ladies,  attended.  The  lords  in  then-  robes,  and 
with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  as  lord-high-steward  ol 
England,  at  their  head,  sat  iu  the  middle  of  th 
hall,  on  forms  covered  with  red  cloth.  The  earl  of 
Lindsay,  who  was  created  high-constable  of  Eng- 
land for  the  occasion,  was  director  of  the  place. 
Scaffolds  were  erected  on  either  sole  of  the  ball,  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  these  were  seated  the  member 
of  the  commons  as  a  committee,  with  hundreds  ot 
gentlemen  whom  thej  accommodated  with  places 
At  the  upper  end  there  was  a  chair,  with  a  cloth  ol 
state  for  the  king,  and  a  private  gallery  on  cacti  sui 
for  himself,  Ins  consort,  and  the  prince.  At  the 
|,,„ei  end,  lien-  was  a  |ilacc  for  ladies  of  quality, 
who,  as  we  have  said,  resorted  to  the  trial  in  vast 
numbers,  and  soon  enlisted  themselves  on  the  side 
,,i  the  prisoner.  The  prelates  did  not  attend,  as 
the  canons  of  the  church  forbade  their  interfering  in 

,  a. is  ol    blood  01  death. 

"  Strafford  had  some  advantages  at  person,  and 

he  I «   the  value  of  exterior  on  so   momentous  an 

,.  when,  as  the  subject  of  this  graudlj  im- 

i,      [vi     scene,    lie   was    necessarily   surveyed    with 

the  deepest  interest  and  curiosity.     His  countenance 

„  i  .  I.l.i,  k    ,i,ld  li„ inly  ;   his  figure  tall,    and  in  some 

peots  well  formed.     Ho  naturally  stooped  much, 

Wh  ill  WOUld,  at  anothei   time,  have  detracted  greatly 
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Irom  his  appearance;  but  being  now  attributed  to 
tiis  late  bodily  infirmities,  it  excited  sympathy.  He 
appeared  in  black,  the  solemnity  of  which  corre- 
sponded with  his  present  fortune  ;  and  his  carriage 
was  at  once  modest  and  dignified.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  smooth  the  contraction  of  his  brows  ;  but  as  it 
no  longer  indicated  the  stern  haughtiness  which  had 
raised  against  him  so  many  personal  enemies,  it 
imposed  something  like  a  mysterious  awe,  by  in- 
spiring the  idea  of  calm  reflection  and  self-collected- 
5,  becoming  in  a  mau  who  had  fallen  from  such 
a  height  of  power,  while  his  unwonted  affability  stole 
upon  those  who  approached  him. 

The  substance  of  the  twenty-eight  articles  of 
the  impeachment  was,  that  he  had  traitorously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  con- 
stitution, both  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  in- 
troduce an  arbitrary  government  in  their  place;  a 
project  which  he  had  developed  by  traitorous  coun- 
sels and  actions,  having  even  advised  his  majesty  to 
reduce  the  people  to  submission  by  military  force  : 
that  he  had  traitorously  assumed  regal  power  over 
the  lives  and  persons  of  the  subjects  iu  both  king- 
doms :  that  to  enrich  himself,  and  to  enable  him  to 
carry  through  his  traitorous  designs,  he  had,  in  spite 
of  the  king's  necessities,  diverted  the  public  money 
from  the  state  to  his  own  private  emolument :  that 
he  had  traitorously  abused  the  power  and  authority 
of  his  office,  by  encouraging  papists,  that  they 
might  assist  him  in  turn  :  that  he  had  maliciously 
tried  to  stir  up  enmity  betwixt  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  had  thus  caused  the  effusion  of 
blood  and  the  loss  of  Newcastle  :  and  that,  to  preserve 
himself  from  being  questioned,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  rights  of  parliament. 

"  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  twenty-eight  ar- 
ticles, in  which  were  enumerated  the  various  acts  of 
tyranny  on  which  each  charge  was  founded  :  as  that 
his  commission  for  the  council  of  York  had  been, 
contrary  to  form  and  precedents  as  well  as  law,  al- 
together unlimited:  that  all  prohibitions  had  been 
rejected  by  him,  and  that  he  had  lined,  disinherited, 
imprisoned,  &c.  at  discretion;  while  he  had  even 
declared  that  '  some  were  all  for  law,  and  nothing 
but  law  would  please  them  ;  but  that  they  should 
find  the  king's  little  iiuger  of  prerogative  was  heavier 
than  the  lovers  of  the  law  : '  that  m  Ireland  he  had 
declared  the  island  to  be  a  conquered  country,  and 
the  charters  of  Dublin  discretionary  grants  from  the 
crown  :  that  the  earl  of  Cork  had  sued  out  a  process 
for  the  recovery  of  his  lands,  from  which  he  had  been 
oiistrd  by  the  accused  and  the  council-table,  upon  a 
paper  petition,  without  any  legal  proceeding;  and 
that  Strafford  threatened  to  imprison  him  for  adopt- 
ing this  legal  course,  declaring  that  he  would  neither 
have  law  nor  lawyers  to  question  his  orders  :  that, 
on  another  occasion,  he  had  likewise  denied  justice 
bthis  earl,  and  openly  said,  that  he  would  have 
him  and  all  Ireland  know,  that  so  long  as  he  held 
the  government  there,  any  act  of  council  already 
made,  or  which  should  be  thereafter,  should  be  no 
less  obligatory  than  an  act  of  parliament.  He  was 
likewise  accused  of  having,  on  many  other  occasions, 
arrogated  power  above  the  laws  and  the  established 
government.  The  proceedings  against  Lord  Mount- 
liorris,  formed  other  articles.  This  peer  had  been 
hurried  before  a  court-martial  without  the  slightest 
■ospicion  of  Mich  an  event,  on  a  charge  of  some 
•  -ly  Bpoken  at  the  chancellor's  table  seve- 
,*ul  months  before — words  which  he  denied  having 
ever  uttered;  and  was,  by  the  unjust  influence  ol 
Strafford,  capitally  coudemued.     It  wasalbo  charged 


against  Strafford  that  he  had  thrust  this  nobleman 
out  of  the  manor  of  Timour,  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, which  he  had  quietly  possessed  upon  an  un- 
disputed title  for  eighteen  years,  by  an  order  of  the 
council-table  merely,  upon  a  paper  petition  of  one 
Richard  Ralston.  It  was  charged  that  Lord  Dillon 
had  been  thrust  out  of  his  possession  in  consequence 
of  an  extrajudicial  opinion  extorted  from  the  judges  : 
that  the  earl  of  Kildare,  for  refusing  to  submit  his 
title  and  lordship  of  Castleleigh,  to  the  council-table, 
was  imprisoned,  and  not  even  liberated  when  he  had 
obtained  his  majesty's  letters  of  enlargement :  that 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Hibbetts,  had  also  been  obliged 
to  submit  her  rights  to  the  council,  and  had  been 
denied  even  the  benefit  of  the  regular  proceedings 
of  that  tribunal;  for  that  though  the  majority  voted 
in  her  favour,  Strafford  commanded  an  order  to  be 
entered  against  her,  and  threatened  that  if  she  re- 
fused to  submit  he  would  imprison  her,  and  amerce 
her  of  five  hundred  pounds;  and  that,  if  she  con- 
tinued obstinate,  he  would  double  the  tine  every 
mouth.  The  lady,  however,  perceived  too  well  the 
folly  of  resistance  to  contend  with  him.  There  were 
mauy  similar  instances  enumerated;  but  the  most 
detestable  (for  it  apparently  sprang  from  the  most 
odious  motive,)  was  the  case  of  Chancellor  Lord 
Loftus,  who  had  held  the  seals  of  Ireland  for  twenty 
years  with  high  reputation.  The  accused,  it  would 
appear,  had  formed  an  illicit  attachment  to  this 
nuble  judge's  daughter-in-law  ;  and  as  she,  though 
false  to  her  husband's  bed,  was  yet  true  enough  to 
his  pecuniary  interest,  or  rather  to  her  own,  she 
prevailed  with  her  paramour  to  force  her  father-in- 
law  into  concessions  to  the  sou  ;  and  because  the 
chancellor  refused  obedience  to  an  iniquitous  award 
of  the  council-table,  on  a  paper  petition,  he  was  by 
Strafford  not  only  deprived  of  the  seals,  but  im- 
prisoned. He  was  accused  of  having  delegated  the 
arbitrary  power  which  he  had  assumed,  to  the  bishop 
of  Down  and  Conner,  and  his  chancellor,  with  their 
several  officers,  empowering  them  to  attach  and  im- 
prison the  poorer  sort  who  refused  obedience  to  their 
decrees;  of  having  enhanced  the  rate  of  the  cus- 
toms* from  a  twentieth  of  the  value  of  the  article, 
to  a  fourth,  and  sometimes  a  third  ;  of  having  re- 
strained the  exportation  of  staples,  and  then  granted 
a  licence  for  money  ;  of  having  procured  to  iiimself 
a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  and  then  having  prohibited 
the  importation  of  the  commodity  without  a  licence, 
under  the  most  terrible  penalties.  The  goods  of 
the  coutraveners  were  ordered  to  be  seized,  them- 
selves subjected  to  a  discretionary  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  even  to  the  pillory.  In  this  way,  he  is 
alleged  to  have  amassed  the  enormous  sum  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Flax  was  a  staple  of 
Ireland,  and  it  was  charged  against  Strafford,  that, 
having  raised  a  vast  quantity  on  his  own  lands,  ami 
otherwise  engrossed  an  immense  stock,  he  had  pro- 
hibited the  manufacturing  of  wool,  and  then  insisted 
upon  the  natives  spinning  the  ilax  in  a  particular 
manner,  whereby  he,  in  a  short  time,  got  a  mono- 
poly in  his  own  person,  at  an  infinite  expense  to  the 
inhabitants  ;  that  he  had  imposed  illegal  oaths  upon 
shipmasters  ami  others  ;  had  enacted  taxes  by  troops 
oi  soldiers;  and,  wherever  Ins  orders  were  resisted, 
lie  had  quartered  a  party  of  soldiers  till  his  com- 
mands were  fulfilled :  that,  in  the  s. one  way,  he  had 
driven  many  families  from  their  possessions:  that 
he  had  obtained  authority  from  the  king  to  prevent 
the  complaints  of  the  injured  from  ie.u  Inug  therojol 

•  "  He  fanned  ihu  NUtomi  himttll" 
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tar  by  a  proclamation  that  none  should  quit  the  li- 
mits of  his  government,  without  a  licence  t'rom  him- 
self, and  had  fined  and  imprisoned  all  who  had  dared 
to  disohey  his  proclamation  :   that  he  had  said  his 
majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  army  in   Ire- 
land,  that  he  meant  to  make  it  a  pattern  for  Eng- 
land :  that  he  had  encouraged  papists,  and  raised  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  from  that  body  :   that  he  had 
imposed  an  illegal  oath  upon  the  Scots  in  Ireland, 
and  exacted  enormous  fines  of  those  who  refused  to 
take  it :  that  on  his  late  departure  from  Ireland,  he 
pronounced  the  Scots  all  traitors,  and  declared  that, 
if  he  returned,  he  would  drive  them  out  root  and 
branch  :  that  he  had  stirred  up  war  betwixt  England 
and  Scotland  ;  and,  though  he  had  advised  a  parlia- 
ment, he  had  assured  his  majesty  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  assist  him  in  extraordinary  ways,  if  it 
proved  refractory ;  and  had  tor  that  purpose,  confe- 
derated with  Sir  George  Ratcliffe  to  bring  over  the 
Irish  army :  that  he  afterwards  advised  the  kiug  to 
dissolve  the  parliament,  and  declared  to  him,   that 
he  was  now  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government : 
that  he  advised  the  king  to  go  on  vigorously  with 
levying  sbip-money;    and    had  recommended    the 
prosecution  of  sheriffs  in  the  Star-chamber  for  not 
pursuing  measures  to  raise  that  illegal  tax :  that  a 
loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  having  been 
demanded  of  the  city  of  London,   and  the  citizens 
having  declined  to  advance  the  money,  the  names  of 
the  principal  refusers  were   demanded ;  and  when 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  had  resisted  this  iniquitous 
demand,   he  told  them  that  no  good  could  ever  be 
expected  till  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen 
were  hanged :  that,  by  his  advice,  the  bullion  in  the 
Tower  had  been  seized,  and  the  measure  to  debase 
the  coin  projected;  and  when  the  officers  of  the  mint 
represented  to  him  the  consequences  of  a  debasement 
of  the  coin,  he  answered,  that  the  French  king  set 
commissaries  of  horse  to  search   into  men's  estates, 
and  to  peruse  accompts,  that  they  might  know  what 
to  levy,   and  that  the  money  was  raised  by  force ; 
that  having  said  this,   he  turned  to  the  Lord  Cut- 
tingtou,  who  was  present,  and  remarked,  thai   tins 
i      i  point    worthy  of  his  consideration;  further, 
that  he  bad  imposed  a  tax  in  the  county  of  York  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  trained  bands.    The  twenty- 
eighth  article  regarded  his  conduct  in  the  late  war. 
"  His  answer  to  the  charge,  prepared  by  counsel, 
v..,-  specious,  but  scarcely  boic  examination ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  Irish  parliament  felt  themselves 
freed  from  the  terror  of  his  government,  than  thej 
bad  drawn  up  a  remonstrance  against  him.    Tins 
was  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  and  so  trans- 
ported Strafford  with  passion,  thai  be  declared  there 
t .,  .  .,  ,  on  piracj  to  taki  awaj  bis  life  ;  bul  the  com- 
mons having  resented  the  speech,  he  made  an  apo 
logy:   Maynard  remarked  that  the  remon  tranci  ws 

:  read  as  a  i  barge,  but  merely  as  evidence  I i 

tradicl  whal  he  had  said  in  bis  preamble. 

\ii,  arbitrary  acts  during  bis  presidentship  of 
Jfork  were  proved  against  him;  but  he  denied  that 

he  bad  bi  en  in  I u  ntal  in  procuring  the  i 

ion  i  hii  Bj  objei  ted  to,  alleging  that  he  had  gone  to 

thi    i"'"'  ii amission  was  sei 

i  thai  be  bad  naval    si  a    pn   idi  nl   afl 

i.  tru(  iimii     wi  re  ii id,     I'hal   be  had 

never  presided  in  the  council  alter  the  initrui  lion 
i  v  i,  i   no.  ,  bul  then  he  had  retained 

the  -ii. •  i .  and  disi  h  irged  the  dutj  bj  in   "; 

di  puty,    o  thai  in  effect  the  whole  power  was  con 

tared  in  bim  oil     ind   bo,   in  acting  bj  deputy,  no- 

ponsibilit]      With  regard, 


again,  to  his  instrumentality  in  obtaining  such  in 
structions,  it  was  not  directly  proved  ;  but  as  it  was 
distinctly  established  that  he  had,  on  one  occasion, 
thrown  himself  upon  his  knees  to  the  kiug,  and 
prayed  of  his  majesty  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  office,  if  his  authority  were  restrained 
by  the  legal  course  of  a  prohibition  from  Westmin- 
ster-hall; and  as  the  article  against  prohibitions,  an 
article  which  disfranchized  the  whole  northern  coun- 
ties of  the  privileges  of  English  subjects,  formed 
the  grand  exception  to  the  instructions,  it  follows 
that  he  must  be  considered  more  than  the  adviser  of 
them.  In  short,  those  instructions  merely  warranted, 
in  the  royal  name,  what  he  had  arrogated  and  prayed 
for  as  a  power  to  be  considered  inherent  in  his  office, 
before  they  were  issued.  It  was  also  proved  that  he 
had  threatened  to  lay  any  by  the  heels  who  sued  out 
a  prohibition  ;  and,  had  his  dispatches  been  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  prosecutors,  there  would  not 
have  been  left  the  colour  of  an  excuse ;  for  he  had 
even  used  all  his  influence  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
a  judge,  Vernon,  for  merely  acting  in  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  his  duty  against  the  other's  usurped 
power.  He  also  argued  with  peculiar  effrontery, 
that  it  was  laudable  to  desire  power,  that  a  man 
might  be  in  a  sphere  to  do  the  more  good. 

"  The  second  article  charged,  that  he  had  said 
'  some  were  all  for  law,  aud  nothing  bul  law  would 
please  them;  but  that  they  should  find  that  the 
king's  little  finger  of  prerogative  should  be  heavier 
than  the  loins  of  the  law' — was  proved  by  no  less 
than  five  witnesses.  Strafford  alleged,  that  he 
merely  said,  that  they  would  find  the  little  finger  of 
the  law  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  prerogative  ; 
aud  that  he  had  used  the  expression  relative  to 
knight-money,  conceiving  that  the  composition  was 
lower  than  the  legal  rate.  To  prove  tins,  he  hruught 
rd  two  witnesses:  the  first,  a  Dr.  Duncombe, 
deposed,  that  he  heard  a  report  of  the  speech  after- 
wards, at  a  dinner,  from  one  who  called  himself  Sir 
Edward  Stanhope,  and  that  it  agreed  with  Strafford's 
own  edition  :  the  other  was  Sir  H.  Pennyman,  who 
was  ii"i  sworn,  but  declared  that  he  was  present, 
and  that  the  account  by  the  accused  was  correct. 
With  regard  to  Duncombe,  bis  deposition  was  not 
even  in  the  shape  of  evidence ;  and  as  to  Penny- 
man,  of  whom  Baillie  informs  us  that  '  bulb  here, 
and  in. iin  times  else,  be  deponed  point  blank  .ill 
Strafford  required,' — there  wen-  circumstances  at- 
tending his  statement  which  satisfied  all  present  that 
he  did  not  speak  truth.  Maynard,  as  manager,  da 
sired  that  it  might  be  asked  of  bun  when  the  words 
first  came  to  ins  remembrance,  (no  question  was 
put  to  a  witness  directly,  except  by  the  lord-high- 
steward,)  and  he  answered,  that  he  had  always  re- 
membered them,  bul  that  the;  bad  been  particularly 
brought  in  bis  recollection  Mine  they  weir  charged 
against  Strafford.  Maynard  present!]  catches  hun; 
that  lie  must  be  responsible  to  the  bouse,  fot  not 
only  not  h.uiug  made  this  statement  to  the  com 
mons  when  the  charge  was  voted,  but  for  himself 
having  voted  to  an  artii  le  whii  b  he  knew  to  be  un- 
founded. Upon  this  there  was  a  general  hiss,  and 
Pennyman  fell  a-woepingi  while  the  prisonet  da. 
,  lared,  that  be  would  rathei  commit  himsell  entirely 
i..  the  nun  \  of  God,  than  thai  anj  witness  for  b 
should  incur  danger  or  disgrace.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  the  proof  was  sufficient  in  law,  aud 
that  the  testimony  ol  these  five  witnesses  finds  >■••< 
roboration  in  ih<-  language  used  by  hnu  in  his  dii 

pal.  Ill's,   as  well    .is  III    the  very  poWStS    usurped  b 

hnu  over  the  northern  counties, 
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"  His  answer  to  that  part  of  the  charge  which  re- 
lated to  Ireland  was  flaming  in  the  extreme:  that 
he  had  promoted  the  cause  of  religion  ;  increased 
the  revenue  of  the  church;  built  churches;  and 
preferred  learned  and  orthodox  preachers ;  had  ad- 
vanced the  king's  power;  and  had  so  augmented 
the  revenue,  as  to  have  paid  off  large  debts,  and  left 
a  considerable  sum  in  the  exchequer  :  that  he  had 
increased  the  army,  and  governed  it  by  the  strictest 
discipline  :  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  calling 
parliaments,  and  putting  an  end  to  projects  and  mo- 
nopolies as  burdensome  and  grievous  to  the  people  : 
that,  under  bis  government,  the  shipping  had  in- 
creased a  hundred-fold ;  trade  had  prospered,  and 
justice  had  been  administered  without  partiality  or 
corruption  :  that  the  laws  of  Ireland  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  England ;  and  that  conse- 
quently he  could  not  be  judged  of  by  the  law  of  the 
latter:  that  the  council  had  always  exercised  an 
extensive  jurisdiction;  and  that  martial  law  was 
justified  by  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  who  had 
used  it  with  the  same  moderation  as  himself.  To 
this  defence,  Pym  replied  thus  :  '  For  religion  we 
say,  and  shall  prove,  that  he  has  been  diligent  in- 
deed to  favour  innovations — to  favour  superstition — 
to  favour  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  ;  but,  for 
religion,  it  never  received  any  advantage  from  him  ; 
nay,  a  great  deal  of  hurt. 

"  (  He  saith  he  hath  been  a  great  husband  for  the 
church,  and  truly  hath  brought  in  many  lands  to 
the  church;  but  he  hath  brought  them  in  by  ways 
without  law,  without  rules  of  justice  :  he  hath  taken 
away  men  s  inheritances.  And  here,  my  lords,  is 
an  offering  of  rapine  ;  an  offering  of  injustice  and 
violence:  and  will  God  accept  such  an  offering? 
Must  the  revenues  of  the  church  be  raised  that  way  ? 
It  is  true  it  was  the  more  in  the  way  of  preferment. 
He  knew  who  sat  at  the  helm  here,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  and  such  services  might  win  more 
credit  with  him.  It  was  not  an  eye  to  God  and  re- 
ligion ;  but  an  eye  to  his  own  preferment.' 

"  Mr.  Pym  then  proceeds  to  consider  his  state- 
ment about  building  of  churches,  and  says  :  '  Many 
churches  have  been  built  since  his  government. 
Truly,  my  lords,  why  he  should  have  any  credit  or 
honour  if  cither  men  built  churches  I  know  not:  I 
am  suie  we  hear  of  no  churches  he  hath  built  him- 
self:  if  he  would  have  been  careful  to  have  set  up 
good  preachers,  that  would  have  stirred  up  devotion 
in  men,  and  made  them  desirous  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  by  that  means  made  more  churches,  it 
had  been  something  :  but  I  hear  nothing  of  spiritual 
Edification, — nothing  of  the  knowledge  of  God  thai 
hath,  by  his  means,  been  dispersed  in  that  kingdom. 
And  certainly  they  that  strive  not  to  build  up  men's 
souls  in  a  spiritual  way  of  edification,  let  them  build 
all  the  material  churches  that  can  be,  they  will  do 
no  good  ;  God  is  not  worshipped  with  walls,  but 
with  hearts. 

"  '  He  saith,  that  many  orthodox  and  learned 
preachers  have  been  advanced  bj  Ins  means,  and 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  tin-  church  of  England, 
by  his  means  protected  and  defended.  My  lords,  I 
shall  give  but  two  or  three  patterns  of  the  clergy 
that  he  hath  preferred  :  if  you  will  take  Dr.  Ather- 
ton,  he  is  not  to  bo  found  above  ground,  for  he  was 
hanged  for  many  foul  and  unspeakable  offences: 
Dr.  Br  am  hall  hath  been  preferred  to  a  great  bishop- 
ric ;  but  he  is  a  man  that  now  stands  charged  with 
high  treason  :  In-  bath  been  but  two  years  in  Ireland, 
and  yet  he  hath  laid  out  at  least  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  purchases.  I  shall  name  but  one  chap- 
Vui .  II. 


lain  more,  and  that  is  one  Arthur  Gwyn,  who,  about 
1634,  was  an  uuder-groom  to  the  earl  of  Cork,  in 
his  stable:  in  the  year  after,  Dr.  Bramhall  preferred 
him  to  be  a  clergyman  ;  and  a  parsonage  and  two 
vicarages  were  taken  from  my  lord  of  Cork,  and 
given  to  this  Arthur  Gwyn.  I  shall  add  no  more 
patterns  of  his  clergy. 

"  '  As  for  the  honour  of  the  king,  my  lords,  we 
say  it  is  the  honour  of  the  king  that  he  is  the  father 
of  his  people, — that  be  is  the  fountain  of  justice; 
and  it  cannot  stand  with  his  honour  and  justice  to 
have  his  government  stained  and  polluted  with  ty- 
ranny and  oppression. 

"  '  For  the  increase  of  the  revenue:  it  is  true 
there  may  be  some  addition  of  sums;  but  we  say 
there  is  no  addition  of  strength  nor  wealth,  because 
in  those  parts  where  it  hath  been  increased  this  earl 
hath  taken  the  greatest  share  himself:  and  when  he 
hath  spoiled  and  ravmed  on  the  people,  he  hath 
been  content  to  yield  up  some  part  to  the  king,  that 
he  might  with  more  security  enjoy  the  rest.'  Pym 
then  enters  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  re- 
venue, and  refutes  Strafford's  statement,  showing  by 
the  records,  that  since  the  year  1622,  (nine  years 
before  his  appointment,)  Ireland  had  supported  it- 
self: that  he  got  the  most  extraordinary  subsidies 
from  the  parliament:  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
pine  and  injustice,  forcing  men  even  to  resign 
their  estates ;  and  that  his  expenditure  had  been  ex- 
cessive, while  he  had  himself,  by  a  deceitful  bargain 
to  farm  the  customs,  made  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand  a-year ;  nay,  that  he  had  even  takeu 
twenty-four  thousand  pounds  from  the  exchequer, 
about  two  years  since,  and  though  the  royal  army 
was  in  want,  had  only  paid  the  money  iu  lately  : 
that,  as  to  his  pretence  of  having  put  down  monopo 
lies,  he  best  proved  the  cause  of  his  dislike  to  them, 
by  taking  the  most  profitable  to  himself,  as  well  as 
by  his  farming  of  the  customs,  with  which  certain 
monopolies  put  down  by  him  interfered.  That,  as 
to  the  great  increase  of  shipping  and  of  tradw — 
that  arose  out  of  the  particular  situation  of  that 
kingdom,  which  had  been  for  the  first  time  settled 
in  peace  a  little  before  his  appointment,  and  conse- 
quently was  in  a  condition  to  make  a  most  rapid  ad- 
vance, not  from  the  nature  of  his  government, 
which  had,  by  the  number  of  monopolies,  ike.  exer- 
cised in  his  own  person,  been  destructive  to  trade. 

"  '  He  says,'  (remarks  Pym,)  '  be  was  a  means  of 
calling  a  parliament  not  long  after  he  came  to  his 
government.  My  lords,  parliaments  without  parlia- 
mentary liberties,  are  but  a  fair  and  plausible  way 
into  bondage.  That  parliament  bad  not  the  liberties 
of  a  parliament:  Sir  Pierce  Crosby,  for  speaking 
against  a  bill  in  the  common--'  house,  was  seques- 
tered from  the  council-table,  and  committed  to  prison. 
Sir  John  Clotworthy,  for  the  same  cause,  was 
threatened  that  he  should  lose  a  lease  be  had.  Mr. 
Harnwcll,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  were  threatened 
they  should  have  troops  of  horse  put  upon  them  tor 
speaking  in  the  house.  Proxies  by  dozens  were 
given  by  some  of  his  favourites.  Parliaments  coining 
n  by  these  ways  are  grievances,  mischiefs,  and  mi- 
series ;  no  works  of  thanks  or  honour.' — His  despe- 
rate dispatch  to  Laud,  as  Prynn  calls  it,  relative  to 
his  mode  of  balancing  tin-  parties  of  piotcstunts  and 
papists  in  parliament,  and  governing  the  whole  us- 
sembly,  had,  unfortunately,  not  yet  been  obtained 
by  the  coiiiuio'.is. 

He  saith  he  had   no  commission  but   what  bis 

prede s  had;  and  that  he  hath  executed  that 

commission  with  ail  modeiation.     For  the  commis- 
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sion,  it  was  no  virtue  of  his  if  it  were  a  good  com- 
mission :  I  shall  say  nothing  of  that.*  '  But,  for 
the  second  part,  his  moderation ;  when  you  find  so 
many  imprisoned  of  the  nobility;  so  many  men, 
some  adjudged  to  death,  some  executed  without  law ; 
when  you  find  so  many  publie  rapines  on  the  state, 
soldiers  sent  to  make  good  his  decrees  ;  so  many 
whippings  in  defence  of  monopolies  ;  so  many  gen- 
tlemen that  were  jurors,  because  they  would  not 
apply  themselves  to  give  verdicts  on  his  side,  to  be 
fined  in  the  Star-chamber  ;  men  of  quality  to  be  dis- 
graced, set  on  the  pillory,  and  wearing  papers  and 
such  things  as  will  appear  through  our  evidence,  can 
you  think  there  was  any  moderation?  And  yet 
truly,  my  lords,  I  can  believe  that  if  you  compare 
his  courses  with  other  parts  of  the  world  ungoverned, 
he  will  be  found  beyond  all  in  tyranny  and  harsh- 
ness ;  but,  if  you  compare  them  with  his  mind  and 
disposition,  perhaps  there  was  moderation  :  habits, 
they  say,  are  more  perfect  than  acts,  because  they 
are  nearest  the  principles  of  action.  The  habit  of 
cruelly  in  himself,  no  doubt,  is  more  perfect  than 
any  act  of  cruelty  he  hath  committed  ;  but,  if  this 
be  moderation,  I  think  all  men  will  pray  to  be  de- 
livered from  it;  and  I  may  truly  say  that  is  verified 
in  him,  the  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.' 

'*  The  greatest  atrocities  charged  against  him 
during  his  government  of  Ireland  were  distinctly 
proved,  and  though  he  did  adduce  evidence  to  show 
that  arbitrary  acts  had  likewise  been  committed  by 
his  predecessors,  (how  far  that  ought  to  have  beeu 
deemed  an  apology,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,)  it 
was  fully  established  that  he  had  far  exceeded  them 
all.  Take  the  case  of  martial  law  ;  it  was  distinctly 
proved  that  it  had  never  been  resorted  to  except  on 
manifest  rebels,  the  kerns  chiefly,  and  that  Lord 
Falkland's  instructions  allowed  it  only  in  the  cases 
of  war  and  rebellion  :  now,  the  case  of  Lord  Mount- 
norris  affords  tin.-  must  complete  evidence,  to  use 
the  words  of  Clarendon,  of  a  temper  excessively  im- 
perious. Mountn orris  alleges,  and  his  allegation 
derives  great  support  from  Stratford's  letters,  that 
the  prisoner  first  took  oifenco  at  the  supposed  want 
of  respect  to  Ins  brother,  Sir  George  Wentworth, 
and  then  insisted  upon  Mountn  orris  making  a  dis- 
honourable  sale  of  his  offices :  that  he  refused  to  sell 
at  the  deputy's  command  ;  and  that  the  latter  thence 
lay  on  the  watch  for  Ins  destruction.  However  this 
may  be,  the  pretext  for  a  sentence  of  death  against 
Mountn  orris  by  a  court-martial  was  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  that  ever  occurred  in  any  country 
where  such  a  thins  as  law  was  known.  A  Mr. 
Ainsln-,  a  distant  relation  of  Mountnorris,  WW  in 
the  service  of  the  deputy,  and  had  accidentally  dropt 
a  stool  upon  bis  gouty  toes:  Wentworth,  enraged 
with  pain,  instantly  struck  him  violently  with  bis 
cani  and  the  incident  happened  to  be  a  topic  of 
discourse  at  the  chani  ellors  table  in  the  presence  of 
Mount  Morris,  who,  his  pride  being  natural!)  wounded 
ai    uch  treatment  of  a  kinsman,  remarked  tii.n  the 

gi  n n  had  a  brother  who  would  not  have  I ■ 

i  insult  This  having  been  reported  to  the 
deputy  bj  i  avea  droppers,  who  aimed  equally  at 
gratifying  him  and  obtaining  the  other's  offices, 
[8ii  \    1. on  us,  i  in-  brother  of  the  principal  witness, 

and  i and  ol  Strafford's  fair  friend,  had  been  pro- 

■  .  hit  i  oi  them, )  Wentworth;  who  began  to 
il  in  Mountnorris  he  might  find  an  ememy 

in  him  afterwards,  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 

jH.itui.it.  which  icemed  to  present   itselfl  foi   thai 

trui  tion.     The  remark  wai  made  in  April, 

and  Mountn  on  i    novei  heard,  oi  thought  more  ol  it 


till  December  following,  when  he  received  a  mes- 
sage to  attend  at  a  council  of  war  next  morning. 
Thither  he  went,  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  the  cause, 
and  inquired  at  his  brother-councillors  the  meaning 
of  this  sudden  summons  to  them  all;  but  they  pre- 
tended equal  ignorance  with  himself.  The  deputy 
entered,  and  told  the  council  that  he  had  so  unex- 
pectedly summoned  them  for  the  trial  of  Mount- 
is,  who,  though  one  of  the  council  of  the  army, 
had  spoken  mutinously  against  him  as  the  general ; 
and  he  then  produced  a  letter  from  the  king  com- 
manding them  to  give  reparation  for  the  dangerous 
injury  done  to  his  deputy.  The  charge,  which  was 
materially  different  from  what  had  really  passed, 
was  then  read  to  this  effect  :  that  it  having  been 
mentioned  at  the  chancellor's  table,  that  Ainslie  had 
let  a  stool  drop  on  the  deputy's  toes,  Mountnorris 
remarked,  in  a  scornful  and  contemptuous  man- 
ner, '  perhaps  it  was  done  in  revenge  of  that  pub- 
lic affront  that  my  lord-deputy  did  me  formerly; 
but  I  have  a  brother  who  would  not  have  taken  such 
a  revenge.*  The  accused  having  heard  the  charge, 
and  the  king's  letter  read,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
requested  time  for  consultation,  with  a  copy  of  his 
charge,  and  to  be  allowed  to  retain  counsel ;  but  all 
was  denied,  and  he  was  commanded  instantly  to 
confess  or  deny  the  words,  for  that  they  should  be 
proved  if  he  denied  them.  Mountnorris,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  confounded,  yet  he  pleaded  for  his 
right  as  a  subject  and  a  peer;  offered  to  take  his 
oath  that  he  had  never  spoken  the  words  charged, 
and  proposed  to  call  the  lord-chancellor,  and  even 
his  son,  Sir  A.  Loftus,  who  obtained  his  place,  and 
about  twenty  others  who  were  present,  to  testify  his 
innocence  ;  but  these  requests,  however  reasonable, 
were  all  insolently  rejected;  while  Lord  Moore, 
who  sat  as  one  of  the  judges,  and  Sir  Robert  Loftus 
were  desired  to  swear  to  the  contents  of  a  paper  pro 
duced  by  the  deputy,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  out  with  his  own  hand,  but  which  they  had 
subscribed.  Upon  tins  testimony,  the  obsequiou 
council  found  the  accused  guilty  upon  two  articles 
of  discipline,  one  importing  banishment  from  the 
army,  the  other  death  They  long  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  Wentworth  with  a  verdict  on  the  first  ;  hut 
he  vehemently  urged  both  or  neither;  and  they 
having  pr<  viously  stipulated  fox  Mountnorris* t  lift 
gratitied  his  revengeful  enemy.  The  accused  then 
received  sentence  of  death,  when  the  deputy  toic 
him  that  he  should  intercede  with  his  majesty  fbl 
his  life,  and  that  himself  would  rather  lose  his  ami 
than  Mountnorris  a  hair  of  his  head  or  drop  of  hi: 
blood, — a  speech,  which,  instead  of  soothing  the  con- 
vict, appeared  to  add  fresh  insult  to  injury,  by  put 
ting  the  deputy's  arm  in  comparison  with  his  head 
Mountnorris  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  offices 
(which  were  bestowed  upon  this  Loftus  as  a  returr. 
for  his  wife's  affection  tor  Wentworth,)  and  com 
initted  to  prison.  Nor  did  the  deputy  intend  thai 
his  sufferings  should  terminate  even  here.  T( 
soften  his  uppressni,  Lady  Mountnorris.  who  was  ; 
kinswoman  of  the  deputy's  bj   his  second  Wife,  LadS 

Arabella  Hollis,  addressed  him  in  a  most  pathetics 
letter  ;  but  she  did  it  m  vain.  Wentworth  was  in 
exorable,  because  his  guilt)  conscience  whispered  ti 

him  that  at  no  distant  time  the  victim  of  his  oppres 

Sion  might   have  it  m  his  power  to  cull    for  justice 

and  in  eagerly  grasped  at  the  present  opportunit' 
of  crushing  him  beneath  the  power  of  proving  dan 
gerous.  roiled  in  her  interposition  here,  the  lad 
oicaped  with  difficult}  t<>  England  to  lay  hor  com 

plaint  at  the  foot  of  (he  throne;  and  fche  was  so  f. 
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successful  as  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  king  for  her  ! 
husband's  liberty,  upon  condition  of  his  submitting 
to  the  deputy.  A  step  so  spirited,  as  it  evinced  a 
disposition  not  tamely  to  brook  oppression,  inflamed 
Wentworth  with  additional  rage  by  inspiring  him 
with  new  fear,  and  he  resolved  so  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  terms  expressed  in  the  royal  letter,  as  to 
exact  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  be  foolishly  imagined  would,  in  a  great 
measure  at  least,  secure  him  from  the  probability  of 
after  question,  by  bereaving  his  victim  of  his  ground 
of  complaint.  On  terms  so  humiliating,  Mount- 
norris  long  refused  to  puichase  his  liberty  ;  but, 
wearied  at  last  with  opposition,  he  submitted.  Went- 
worth was,  however,  still  unsatisfied,  and  therefore 
not  only  harassed  him  with  fresh  prosecutions  in  the 
Star-chamber,  but,  by  iniquitous  decrees  of  the 
council-board,  deprived  him  of  his  property,  reducing 
him,  his  wife,  and  seven  children,  to  beggary. 

"  Well  might  such  proceedings  procure  for  Went- 
worth, as  we  learn  from  his  letters  they  did,  a  com- 
parison with  a  bashaw  of  Buda  ;  and  his  defence  did 
no*,  extenuate  his  guilt.  He  argued,  that  in  the 
case  of  Mountnorris  before  the  council  of  war,  he 
merel)  discharged  the  duty  of  his  place  in  preferring 
a  complaint ;  that  he  did  not  vote  against  the  ac- 
cused ;  that  even  after  sentence  was  passed,  he  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  no  way  exposed  to  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  forgetting,  however,  to  state  that  it  had 
been  stipulated  for  by  the  council,  as  the  condition 
on  which  they  pronounced  him  guilty  ;  and  that  he 
had  interceded  with  his  majesty  for  his  pardon ; 
in  doing  which,  however,  he  forgot  to  say,  that  he 
merely  joined  the  council,  and  acted  up  to  the  con- 
dition stipulated  for. 

"  Former  deputies  appear  to  have  arrogated 
powers  inconsistent  with  law,  but  Strafford  far  ex- 
ceeded them  all ;  nor  does  the  matter  rest  merely  on 
the  evidence  of  witnesses,  which  yet  is  complete, 
since  his  own  dispatches  fully  establish  it.  Scarcely 
was  In  warm  iu  his  place,  when  he  applied,  in  the 
following  terms,  fur  illegai,  unlimited,  powers: — '  I 
find  that  my  Lord  Falkland  was  restrained  by  pro- 
clamation, not  to  meddle  in  any  cause  betwixt  party 
and  party,  which  certainly  did  lessen  his  power  ex- 
tr---inci y.  I  know  very  well  the  common  lawyers 
will  be  passionately  against  it,  who  are  wont  to  put 
JHch  a  prejudice  upon  all  other  professions,  as  if 
n one  were  to  be  trusted  as  capable  of  administering 
justice  but  themselves ;  yet  how  well  this  suits  with 
monarchy  when  they  monopolize  all  to  be  governed 
by  their  year  books,  you  in  England  have  a  costly 
o.pfi rience  ;  and  I  am  sure  his  majesty's  power  is 
not  weaker  in  this  kingdom,  wherever  hitherto  the 
deputy  and  council-board  have  had  a  stroke  with 
them.'  It  was  not  thought  fit  to  recall  the  procla- 
mation on  this  subject  by  a  new  one,  conferring  the 
powers  requested  ;  but  a  special  dispensation  was 
punted  to  Wentworth,  with  the  single  exception  of 
cases  already  depending  before  courts  of  law  ;  and 
how  In-  abused  his  power,  is  established  no  less  by 
his  letters  than  by  the  evidence  adduced  against 
him  ;  for  he  encourages  Laud  '  to  rule  the  common 
lawyers  in  F^ngland,  as  he,  poor  beagle,  did  in  Ire- 
land, declaring  that  he  would  continue  to  do  so  at 
tin-  peril  of  his  head.'  In  his  defence  he,  of  course, 
attempts  to  justify  his  illegal  decrees  on  the  principle 
of  abstract  justice,  and  pleads  that,  as  lie  was  no  pro- 
fessional lawyer,  his  ignorance  ought  to  form  his 
excuse.  The  last  plea  proceeded  with  a  peculiarly 
bad  gi a..-  from  tin-  individual  who  had  boasted  of 
ruling  the  common  lawyers  in  all  things,   and  pro- 


claimed it  as  a  merit  that  he  was  resolved  to  persist 
in  such  a  course  at  the  peril  of  his  head.  The  first 
was  no  less  unfounded,  for,  as  was  justly  observed 
by  Pym,  the  commons  charged  him  with  nothing 
'  but  what  the  law  in  every  man's  breast  condemns, 
the  light  of  nature,  the  light  of  common  reason,  the 
rules  of  common  society.'  Nor  were  the  instances 
of  injustice  and  illegality  confined  to  those  charged. 
Serjeant  Glyn  remarked  that,  were  the  matter  yet 
to  frame,  they  would  give  as  many  new  cases  as 
those  of  which  he  was  accused.  Strafford  stormed  at 
this,  and  dared  him  to  the  proof.  But  when  the 
other,  hiving  accepted  the  challenge,  enumerated 
twenty  fresh  cases,  in  the  issue  of  which  he  had 
largely  participated,  the  prisoner  stopt  him  by  a 
complaint  against  travelling  out  of  the  charge. 

"The  legislative  powers  assumed  by  him  in  Ire- 
land, together  with  his  grossly  tyrannical  and  selfish 
abuse  of  them,  were  strikingly  displayed  in  his 
measures  relative  to  wool  and  flax.  Having  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  customs,  he  imposed  new  duties  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  first,  and  prohibited  the  ma- 
nufacture of  it  in  the  island  :  though  the  last  was 
the  chief  production  of  that  kingdom,  and  linen- 
yarn  for  exportation  the  staple,  he  interdicted  the 
sale  of  it  unless  it  were  reeled  in  a  certaiu  mode, 
with  which  the  poor  people  were  unacquainted,  and 
ordered  a  general  seizure,  to  effect  which  power  was 
given  to  break  into  houses,  of  all  not  prepared  for 
the  market  according  to  his  directions.  What  ag- 
gravated this  policy  was,  that  the  yarn  seized,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  forfeited  to  the  public,  brought 
iuto  the  exchequer,  went  to  his  own  looms;  while 
he  had  a  direct  interest  in  excluding  a  competition 
with  his  own  flax,  which  he  raised  in  great  quanti- 
ties on  his  own  newly-purchased  lands.  Iu  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  orders  on  this  subject  great  enormi- 
ties were  committed ;  and  thousands,  debarred  the 
only  means  of  livelihood,  (for  the  May  rents  were 
paid  by  the  price  of  the  flax  and  yarn,)  were  abso- 
lutely famished.  His  defence  was,  that  be  pro- 
hibited  the  manufacturing  of  wool  lest  it  should 
interfere  with  that  of  England  :  that  the  motive  in 
regard  to  the  orders  about  yarn  was  to  break  the 
people  of  their  barbarous  mode  of  preparing  it — a 
measure  which  might  be  legally  adopted,  in  the 
same  manner  as  yoking  oxen  by  the  tail,  and  burn- 
ing the  straw  to  separate  the  corn  from  it,  had  been 
interdicted  :  that  the  council  concurred  in  the  pro- 
clamations, and  therefore  the  blame  shouid  not  be 
imputed  to  him  ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  tins  Has 
not  treason.  With  regard  to  the  council,  it  was 
completely  under  his  control,  while,  at  all  events, 
as  tin-  prune  leader,  he  must  be  responsible  for  un- 
ii.ii'  1 1 1  ill  innal  measures,  and  it  appears  by  Ins  nun 
letters  that  he  had  earnestly  pressed  his  majesty  for 
liberty  to  pursue  that  system.  As  for  his  defence 
that  this  was  not  treason,  it  was  well  urged  by  May- 
nard,  that,  if  to  overturn  all  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  be  traitorous,  this  unques- 
tionably was  so,  as  it  included  not  only  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  public  rights,  but  a  power  t"  issue  what 
new  orders  in-  pleased  in  the  place  of  law.  It  is 
singular,  that  m  Ins  letters  to  the  king  on  tins   »ery 

subject,  In-  advised  ins  majesty  i ,,ke  a  monopoly 

of  salt  111  In-  own  person ,  for  that,  as  it  was  a  com 
modiiy  altogether  indispensable,  he  might,  in  mn'.i- 
tion  of  the  gabellei  of  France,  raise  the  price  at 
pleasure. 

"  It  was  distinctly  proved  thai  he  had  bi  en  in  the 
practice  of  quartering  soldiers,  upon  all  who  refused 

to  comply  with  am  order  of  the  council  For  the  pay- 
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nient  of  money,  however  unlawful  the  demand.  One 
instance  shall  suffice.  One  Barns  was  charged  on 
a  paper  petition  to  appear  before  the  deputy  about 
a  debt  which,  though  nominally  rated  at  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  might  have  compounded  for  five, 
but  which,  as  altogether  unjust,  he  refused  to  settle 
even  on  such  terms,  and  Strafford,  under  the  colour 
of  a  contempt,  quartered  a  party  of  troopers  upon 
him  who  consumed  property  to  the  value  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  burned  the  very  partitions  of  his 
house,  nay  the  door,  for  fuel,  and  '  sold  his  trunk 
his  bedsteads,  his  dining-table,  and  all  they  could 
lifht  on  in  his  house  ;'  so  that,  being  reduced  to 
utter  be^ary,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children,  and  serve  as  a  soldier 
in  Flanders.  ,    ,  .   .  ,     . 

"  These  particulars,  however,  though  highly  im- 
portant, have  perhaps  been  pursued  too  far,  and 
therefore  we  shall  proceed  to  the  grand  point  about 
tellni"  the  kinf  that  he  was  absolved  from  all  rules 
of  government,  and  had  an  army  in  Ireland,  by 
which  he  might  reduce  the  kingdom  :  but,  in  passing, 
we  may  remark  that  the  articles  about  prohibiting 
people  of  family,  &c.  from  going  to  England  and 
imposing  an  arbitrary  oath  on  the  Scots,  were  fully 

P' °VTo'  ascertain  the  point  with  regard  to  his  illegal 
advice,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  councillors, 
and  Charles  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  yield  to  a 
demand  of  the  commons,  to  relieve  the  council  from 
their  oath  of  secrecy-a  measure  bitterly  inveighed 
against  by  the  noble  apologist  of  the  king,  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  by  Mr.  Hume,  as  restraining 
the  freedom  of  the  boar.l,  and  rendering  ministers 
liable  for  every  rash,  or  inconsiderate  expression. 
But  surely  if  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,)  every 
councillor  is  bound  by  his  oath  to  give  constitutional 
advice,  and  that  only,  to  the  king,  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy never  can,  or  ought,  to  extend  to  couirsel, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
fundamental  laws  ;  and  it  is  an  inquisition,  which 
no  good  man  need  fear,  for  none  will  ever  attempt 
to  persuade  the  sovereign  to  absolve  himself  from 
all  those  rules  upon  which  he  is  entitled  to  govern  ; 
while  if  such  a  measure  could  not  be  adopted,  it  is 
evident  that  the  greatest  of  all  wickedness 
would  be  safe  even  from  question.  The  grand  point 
to  be  determined  here  was,  whether  Strafford  had 
not  advised  his  majesty  to  act  as  if  absolved  from 
all  rules  of  government ;  and  baa  such  a  point  not 
been  open  to  investigation,  there  would  have  been 
at  once  an  end  of  all  legitimate  government. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than  the  charges 

against  Strafford;  each  particular  was  stated  with  a 

,       .,,  which  could  not  bave  been  expected  any 

,,!,,.  than  it  is  practised  in  indictments  ingeneral; 

i      ,...,.  of  the  different  articles  naturally  cohered 

oi  reflected  light  upon  each  other;   and,  in   regard 

to  the  advice  about  the  king's  acting  as  absolved 

from  all  rules  of  government,  there  were  live  articles 

taken  together— the  twentieth,  twenty-Brat,  second 

third,  and  fourth;  that   he  had  advised  an  oHen 

live  war  w.il.  Scotland,  alleging  that  the  demands 

,,,   the  Scotti  b  parliament  justified  it,  before  the 

mot    of  that  parliament  bad  bee,  heard 

,„    in,  i I  theit  i lings;  that  he  bad  de 

dared I  ni      to   npplj  hi    majc  ty  by  extra. 

ordinan  m lesi  the  English  parliament  should 

,.,,„,  twolvo  subsidies;  and  had.  for  wicked  end., 
fa  confederacy  with  Sir  George  Ratcliffe,  raisod  an 

on,  thi  ••  am A  ■  '  '"   thousand 

fool   ,„  Ireland     that  he  had  declared  openly  to 


several  people,  that  the  king  ought  first  to  try  the     ' 
affections  of  his  people  in  parliament ;  but,  if  that 
failed,  then  he  might  use  his  prerogative  in  levying 
what  he  required  ;  and  that,  when  parliament  dis- 
appointed his  hope  of  twelve  subsidies,   he   advised 
the  dissolution,  declaring  that  his  majesty  was  free 
from  all  rules  of  government;   adding,  that   he  had 
an  army  in  Ireland  with  which  he  might  reduce 
the  kingdom  to  obedience.     The  first    point  in  re- 
gard to  Scotland,  was  proved  by  the  earls  of  Tra- 
quair  and  Mortou,  and   even  by  Juxon,  bishop  of 
Loudon,  and  lord-treasurer,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Henry 
Vane.     Traquair  particularly  swore  too,  that  after- 
wards, at  the  council  of  peers,  at  York,  the  prisoner, 
in  regard  to  Scottish  affaiis,  declared,  that  '  the  un- 
reasonable   demands   of  subjects  in  a  parliament 
were  a  ground  for  the  king's  putting  himself  in  a 
posture  of  war.'     The  archbishop  of  Armagh  ( the 
celebrated   Dr.  Usher)   deposed,   that  about  April 
last,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Strafford,  at  Dub- 
lin, relative  to  levies  of  money,  when  the  other  de- 
clared that  he  agreed  with  those  in    England  who 
conceived  that,  in  case  of  imminent  necessity,  the 
kin^-  might  levy  what   he   needed,  though,   in  his 
opinion,  his  majesty  should  first  try  a  parliament ; 
but,  if  that  supplied  him  not,  '  then  he  might  make 
use  of  his  prerogative  as  he  pleased  himself,'  or  words 
to  that  effect.      Lord  Conway  deposed  that,  having 
previous  to  the  meeting   of 'the   short  parliament, 
asked  the  prisoner  how  the  troops  were  to  be  paid, 
he  answered,  that  he   confidently  expected  twelve 
subsidies  from  the  parliament;   but,  upon  Conway's 
saying,  '  what  if  the  parliament  would  not  give  that 
assistance,  my  lord  of  Strafford  said,  the  cause  was 
very  just  and  lawful,  and  if  the   parliament  would 
not* supply  the  king,  then    he   was  justified   before 
God  and  man  if  he  sought  means  to  help   himself, 
though  it  were  against  their  wills.'  Sir  Henry  Vane 
deposed,  that  at  the  council,  ou  the  fifth  of  Decern. 
ber,    1639,   Strafford  said,   that  if  the  parliament 
ihould  not  grant  supplies,  he  would  be  ready  to  as- 
sist his  majesty  any  other  way.    The  earl  of  Bristol 
deposed,  that  in  a  casual  conversation  with  the  pri- 
soner, after  the  dissolution  of  the  short  parliament, 
he  hiinsclf  stated,  that  he  attributed  the  great  dis- 
tractions of  the  times,  particularly  the  riot  at  Lam- 
beth  and   mutinv   of  some    soldiers    against   their 
officers,  to  the  breach  with  that  assembly,   and  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  conviction  that  the  safe  plan  in 
such  distresses  was  to  summon  another  parliament 
directly,  alleging,  that  he  feared  the  issue  of  hosti- 
lities with  Scotland,  unless  the  king   were   assisted 
both  with  the  purse  and  the  affections  of  his  people; 
for  that  he  conceived  it  very  unlikely  that  the    na- 
tion, labouring  under  such  grievances,    would  wil- 
lingly and  cheerfully  enter  into  a  war  against  the 
sietei   kingdom,  which  laboured  'under  tic  same 
grievances  with  themselves  :'  that  in  answer  to  this, 
Strafford  observed,  that  the  times  did  not  admit  of 
bo  slow  and  uncertain  a  remedy  as  a  parliament; 
that  he  bad  alreadj  been  denied  from  that  quarter- 
and,  using  the  maxim,  iniuj   rapublica  tupremn  In, 
said'  'the  king  must  provide   lor   the   safety   of  the 
kingdom  by  such  ways  as  he  should  think  lit  in  Ins 
wisdom:'  'that  he  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
hll,  tared  by  the  frowardnesn  and  nndutifulness  of 

hi  p,  ,,|,lr,  or  rather,  as  hi-  C -cived,  bv  the  disaf- 
fection and  stubbornness  of  particular  men.'  Lord 
Newburgh  swore,  thai  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  be 
heard  the  prisoner  say,  that  si 13  tl"'  parliament 

I,,, I  n0|    mpplied  the  king,    his    Inajcstv     might    take 

„  lor  courses,  or  something  to  that  purpose:  the 
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fal  of  Holland  swore,  that  he  heard  him  tell  the  tones,  that  though  he  sad  that  ^J^f?  ^ 
king,  after  the  dissolution,  that  the  parliament,  in  i  use  his  power  when  the  kingdom  was  in  ua  i  c> n 
denying  a  supply,  had  given  him  an   advantage  to  |  unavoidable   necessity,   he  did  after  s 


plv  himself  by  other  ways.     The  earl  of  North- 
umberland deposed,  that  he  heard  Strafford  tell  his 
majesty,  before  the  meeting  of  the  short  parliament, 
that  if  the  people  refused  to  supply  him,  he  was  ab- 
solved from  rules  of  government,  and  acquitted  be- 
fore God  and  man.     Sir  Henry  Vane  deposed,  that 
he  heard  the  prisoner  say  this  to  the  king  after  the 
dissolution,  '  Your  majesty  having  tried  all  ways, 
and  been  refused,  in  this  case  of  extreme  necessity 
and  for  the  safety  of  your  kingdom  and  people,  you 
are  loose  and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government; 
you  are  acquitted  before  God  and  man  ;   you  have 
an  army  in  Ireland  ;  you  may  employ  it  to   reduce 
this  kingdom.'     The  commons  also  adduced  several 
witnesses,  as,  Lord  Ranelagh,  Sir  Robert  King,  Sir 
Thomas  Barrington,  to  prove  that  his  creatures,  Sir 
George  Ratcliffe  and   Sir  George  Wentworth,  had 
used  strong  expressions  relative   to   the  Irish  army 
being  used  to  second  his  majesty's   illegal  courses, 
in  the   event  of  resistance.     On   the  other   hand, 
Strafford  alleged  that  the  speeches  of  Ratcliffe,   or 
of  his  brother,  were  nothing   to  him,   and  that  he 
knew  his  duty  too  well  as  a  privy-councillor  to  di- 
vulge   to   tbem   his   master's    secrets :  that  it   was 
strange  that  no  one  heard  the  words  relative  to  the 
Irish  army  but   Sir  Henry  Vane:  that  he   might 
easily  mistake  this  for  that  country  ;  and  that,  as  the 
army  had  been  raised  to  reduce  Scotland,   and  the 
Scottish  business  was  then  agitated,  the  remark  had 
necessarily  reference  to  it :  that,   accordingly,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  others,  deposed,  that 
they  understood  the  army  was  intended   for   Scot- 
land ;  and  that,  as  there  was  no  war  in   England 
which  called  for  it  there,   it  necessarily   followed 
that  it  never  could  be  meant  to  introduce  it  into  this 
kingdom  :  that  he  had  perhaps  said,  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  use  his  prerogative  in  raising  money, 
but  he  always  spoke  in  reference  to  legal   ways — 
never  supposing  it  possible  for  his  master  to  resort 
to  any  other  :  he  then  adduced  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, lord-treasurer,   who  swore   positively  that  he 
never  heard  any  thing  about  au  intention  to  bring 
the  Irish  army  into  England  ;   but  being  interro- 
gated whether  he  ever  heard  Lord  Strafford  say  that 
the  king  was  loose  and  absolved  from   all   rules  of 
government,  '  He  answered,  that  he  desired  time 
to  consider  of  that;    he   remembers  not  any  such 
thing,  but  he  reserves  himself  for  that.'     He  also  de- 
posed, that  he  did  not  remember  of  having  heard  the 
prisoner  tell  the  king  that  the   parliament  had  de- 
scried him.     Cottington  swore  that  he  never  heard 
Strafford  talk  of  extraordinary  ways,  but  that  he  had 
heard  him  say,  the  king  ought  to  seek  out  all  due 
and  legal  ways,  and  to  employ  his  power  candidi  el 
Vasti;  observing,   that  after  the  present  necessity 
was  past,  and  the  work  done,  the  king  ought  to  re- 
pair it,  and  not  leave  any  precedent  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  people,  for  that  '  his  majesty  never  could  be 
happy  till  there  were  a  union  betwixt  himself  and 
the  parliament,  and  the  prerogative  and  liberty  of 
the  subjects  were   determined.'     The  marquess  of 

II ton  snore  much  to  the  same   purpose:   Lord 

Goring,  and  Mr.  German,   merely   deposed   to    ll"1 

IU<   ofthe  words  candidi  et  caste' ;  but,  wh.o  is  

extraordinary  of  all,  Northumberland  himself,  who 
-on    that  he  heard  the  prisoner  say,  before  the 

leting  of  the  si. oil  parliament,  '  if  tie  ] pie  do 

•  ■' -ulvcd  fro 


power  was  to  be  used  candidi  el  casti,  and  an 
count  thereof  should  be  given  to  the  next  parlia- 
ment, that  they  might  see  it  was  only  employed  to 
that  use  "  If  such  words  were  used  by  Sirattord, 
and  this  deposition  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  whole,  the 
conclusion  is,  that  he  had  merely  employed  them  to 
fuard  against  any  after  impeachment,  which,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  letters,  he  always  conceived  a  possible 
case ;  for  what  is  the  meaning  of  parliamentary 
power,  if  it  may  be  dispensed  with  at  the  will  ot  the 
prince  upon  his  conception  of  necessity;  or  why 
talk  of  submitting  what  had  been  done  in  defiance 
of  one  parliament,  to  the  cognisance  of  another  ?  If 
the  king  may  levy  money  at  pleasure,  upon  any  plea 
of  necessity  which  the  grand  council  has,  in  the  first 
place  denied— a  necessity  of  which  he  is  sole  judge, 
in  defiance  of  the  legislature— it  is  an  extravagance 
to  talk  of  parliamentary  power.  The  evidence  of 
Cottington,  in  the  first  place,  proved  too  much,  as 
Strafford  had  admitted  that  he  had  spoken  of  extra 
ordinary  ways,  which  yet  the  other  could  not  re- 
member. In  the  second  place,  it  was  contradictory, 
for  unless  he  had  been  adverting  to  extraordinary 
or  unconstitutional  ways,  how  could  he  talk  of  re- 
pairing, after  the  work  was  accomplished,  what  had 
been  done  through  necessity  ?  A  breach  must  be 
made  before  it  can  be  repaired. 

"  In  considering  a  case  of  this  nature,  we  are,  m 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  always  bound 
to  take  the  evidence  as'  it  stands,  without  regard  to 
those  facts  which  may  be  disclosed  to  ihe  historian 
by  time  :  but  authors  have  endeavoured  to  the  ut- 
most to  vilify,  not  only  this  grand  assembly  tor  its 
judgment,  but  the  characters  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  of  his  son,  and  Mr.  Pym,  as  if  the  first  had 
perjured  himself,  and  the  two  latter  had  assisted 
him  in  swearing  away  the  life  of  that  great  indivi- 
dual :  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  improper  to  disclose 
some  facts  which,  though  they  could  not  be  disco- 
vered then,  are  established  upon  the  most  indisputa- 
ble evidence  now.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1640, 
Northumberland  writes,  in  cipher,  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  that  '  he  doubts  the  king  is  not  very  well 
satisfied  with  him— because  he  will  not  perjure  him- 
self for  Lord  Lieutenant  Strafford:  Laud  has  an 
entry  in  his  diary,  of  the  fifth  December,  1039,  that, 
when  a  parliament  had  been  determined  on,  of 
which  the  first  movers  were  Strafford,  Marquess 
Hamilton,  and  himself,  '  a  resolution  was  voted  at 
the  board  to  assist  the  king  in  extraordmary  ways, 
if  the  parliament  should  prove  peevish  and  refuse. 
Secretary  Windebanke  writes  to  Sir  Arthur  Hope- 
ton,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Madrid,  that  it  having 

been  .hided  by  the  select  committee  foi  Scottish 

affairs,  that  nothing  could  quench  the  lire  in  Scot- 
land, which  threatened  not  only  the  monarchical 
government  of  that  kingdom,  but  e»eu  that  of  Eng- 
land, except  force  of  arms,  the  question  thru  was 
how 'inoticy  could  be  raised  :  that  a  parliament  was 
thought  at  first  impracticable,  as  it  was  unlikely 
that  it  would  be  inclined  to  supply  his  majesty  a 
wants  in  time,  or  in  proportion  to  the  exigency; 
and  that  many  extraordinary  ways  were  debuted, 
but  that  at  last  'the  lords  being  desirous   that  the 

king  and  In-.  | pie  Bhould  meet,  if  ft  were  possible 

in  the  aneie.it  and  ordinary  way  of  parliament- 

rather  than  any  oilier,  were  ..I'  opinion  his   m  '!■   1*3 

,|,. .,,1,1    make    trial    ..1    Ih  .1    '    none,    that   so 


refuse  to  nronlv  the    the  king  is  absolved  from    should  make  trial  of  that  once  more,  Wane 

^ofgovl'rilelft^posed   to  other   mterroga- j  might  leave  his  people  without  excuse,   and  haia 
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wherewithal  to  justify  himself  to  God  and  the  world, 
that  in  his  own  inclination  he  desired  the  old  way  ; 
but  that  if  his  people  should  not  cheerfully,  accord- 
ing to  their  duties,  meet  him  in  that,  especially  in 
this  exigent,  when  his  kingdoms  and  person  are  in 
apparent  dauger,  the  world  might  see  he  is  forced, 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  to  use  extraordinary 
means,  rather  than  by  the  peevishness  of  some  fac- 
tious spirits  to  suffer  his  state  and  government  to  be 
lost.  These  considerations,  ripening  this  great  bu- 
siness for  a  resolution,  it  was  thought  fit  to  bring  it 
to  the  general  council,  and  to  give  the  board  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  in  the  committee.  Which 
being  done,  and  the  earl  of  Traquair,  his  majesty's 
commissioner  m  Scotland,  newly  come  from  thence, 
having  likewise,  by  his  majesty's  commandment, 
made  particular  and  exact  relation  to  the  lords,  of 
the  late  assembly  and  parliament  in  Scotland,  aud 
of  their  high  and  insolent  demands,  together  with 
bis  opinion  of  their  purpose  to  persist  in  tbem,  and 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  reducing  them  but 
by  force,  his  majesty  demanded  the  opinion  of  the 
lords  by  vote  what  was  to  be  done  ;  whereupon  the 
lords  unanimously  voted,  that  rather  than  his  ma- 
jesty should  yield  to  such  demands,  and  suffer  this 
high  rebellion  to  continue,  he  must  of  necessity  vin- 
dicate himself  and  his  honour,  and  secure  his  crown 
by  force  of  arms  ;  and  that  to  maintain  this  force,  the 
best  way  was  the  ordinary  by  parliament,  which 
they  doubted  not  would  be  sensible  of  the  honour  of 
his  majesty  and  the  nation,  and  of  their  own  safeties, 
and  enable  him  to  settle  his  affairs.  But  before  his 
majesty  would  declare  his  resolution  for  this  way, 
he  was  pleased  to  put  another  question  to  the  board, 
whether,  if  the  parliament  should  prove  as  untoward 
as  some  have  lately  been,  the  lords  would  not  then 
assist  him  in  such  extraordinary  ways  in  this  extre- 
miiy  as  should  be  thought  fit.  Which  being  put  to 
votes,  the  lords  did  all  unanimously  and  cheerfully 

1  i i  te,  that  in  such   case   they   would  assist  him 

with  their  lives  and  fortune*,  in  such  extraordinary 
ways  as  should  be  advised  and  found  best  for  the 
preservation  of  this  state  and  government.  Where- 
upon  Ins  majesty  declared  his  resolution  for  a  par- 
liament.' Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Northumber- 
land writes  to  the  same  purpose  to  his  friend  Lei- 
cester, saying,  that  two  ways  only  of  raising  money 
were  thought  of  '  by  the  ordinurie  way  of  parlament, 
or  by  cxtraordinarie  wayes  of  power  ;'  that  'laying 
excises,  enioineing  each  countie  to  mentaine  a  cer- 
taino  number  of  men,  whilst  the  waite  lasted,  and 
sin  h  Like  wayes  were  by  some  fane  pressed;  but 
mett  with  so  manv  weightie  obieotions,  that  those 
lil-  thai  were  all  this  while  most  auerse  to  parla- 
menl  .  did  now  begin  to  advise  the  king's  makeing 
trial]  of  his  people  before  he  used  any  way  of  power. 
I  bi     In  1114  advised  by  their  lordships,  (who,  to   say 

truth,  found  themselues  bo  pusseld  that  they  knew 

nut  where  tu  begin.)  the  king  was  soon  gained,  anil 

i  i.  11.  'i  .  ounoeU  dav  in  propose  u  in  the 
rest  of  the  lords.'  Windebanke,  immediately  after 
lution,  wrote  in  Sir  \.  rlopeton,  that  •  it 
in  1  erj  "M-. it  diiai tor,  bul  there  was  no  other 
way,  and  in  maJBtti  ii.nl  wherewithal  to  justify 
1 ..  .1  I.  .1  tin  in.'  1.1  '  &o.  wiini,  along 
-  nil  tin  .  11  1.  1  .in  idered  thai  Strafford's  letters  all 

.  tontrolled  power;  1b.1t,  in  con 

Irs    t  bj  him  expre  ilj  I  11 

1.  | -I   .11    the  extrajudii  1  .1 

opi il  .:     hip  in.  in  \,   In 

atail     ervici 

11  had  done  tot  crown  In  hii  time, 


yet  unless  his  majesty  had  the  like  power  declared 
lise  a  land  army  upon  the  same  exigent  of  state,* 
(a  necessity  of  which  the  king  was  sole  judge,  aud 
therefore  was  not  bound  to  render  any  account,)  '  the 

wn  seemed  to  him  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home, 
to  be  considerable,  but  by  halves,  to  foreign  princes 
abroad  ;'  but  if  that  point  were  gained,  which  the 
opinion  regarding  ship-money  evinced  to  belong  to 
the  king,  then  the  royalty  was  for  ever  vindicated 
from  under  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects  : 
that  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Hutton,  after  that 
judge  had  voted  in  the  minority  in  Hampden's  case, 
he  says  that  '  the  power  of  levies  of  forces  by  sea 
and  land,  is  such  a  property  of  sovereignty,  as,  were 
the  crown  willing,  yet  it  could  not  divest  itself  there- 
of:'  that  Strafford's  own  government  of  Ireland, 
which  he  held  out  to  Laud  as  a  model  for  England, 
was  contrary  to  all  constitutional  principles,  and 
supported  by  absolute  force:  that  he  had  become 
the  arch-adviser  of  his  master ;  and  that  the  war 
which  he  advised  with  Scotland  had  its  foundation 
merely  in  that  people's  resistance  of  arbitrary  power ; 
we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  view  the  evidence  of 
Vane  in  a  suspicious  light.  Money  was,  after  the 
dissolution,  to  be  raised  by  power ;  and  if,  after  such 
indications  of  disaffection,  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters did  not  contemplate  such  a  spirit  of  resistance 
as,  if  not  put  down  by  military  furce,  would  blast  all" 
their  hopes,  they  must  have  been  blind  to  all  conse 
quences.  Whoever  advises  arbitrary  proceedings, 
must  be  presumed  to  include  the  means  of  effecting 
them;  fur,  after  their  adoption,  there  seems  to  be 
no  retreat  compatible  either  with  the  safety  of  the 
minister,  or  the  false  honour  of  the  prince.  The 
way  of  power,  or  of  force,  is  recommended,  and  it 
can  only  be  so  because  the  minister  conceives  that 
the  monarch  has  the  requisite  strength.  The  guilt 
of  Strafford,  therefore,  is  not  augmented  by  that  part 
of  his  alleged  advice  which  regarded  the  Irish  army. 

"  That  the  Irish  army  was  primarily  raised  for 
the  subjugation  of  Scotland  is  unquestionable,  but  it 
did  not  thence  follow  that,  upon  a  similar  exigency, 
it  might  not  be  conceived  ready  for  a  similar  ser- 
vice in  England  ;  and  as  for  the  probability  of  any 
mistake,  by  Vane,  of  this  for  that  country,  it  seems 
to  be  unfounded,  especially  when  we  view  his  testi- 
mony in  connexion  with  a  document  which  was 
afterwards  brought  to  corroborate  it.  The  minuteB 
of  council  had  all  been  destroyed  by  the  command 
of  the  king,  lest  they  should  be  produced  against  his 
servants;  but  Sir  Harry  Vane  having,  during  his 
absence  in  the  north,  sent  the  key  of  his  study  to  his 
sun,  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  that  he  might 
transmit  some  private  documents,  the  latter  found 
notes  of  a  council,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  which,  as  they  developed  designs  most 

pernicious  tu  the  stale,  he  showed  In  1'ylll,  when  that 

gentleman  \  Isited  him  during  a  severe  indisposition, 

and  Pym  having  insisted  upon  being  allowed  tu  take 
a  i  nji\  nl  them  for  the  public  good,  young  Vane  re- 
luctantly consented.    The  cabinet  was  then  Locked, 

and  the  matter  concealed  from   the  father.      When, 

however,  Vane's  testimony  on  tin-  trial  was  thought 
Incomplete,  Pym  produced  the  alleged  copy  of  this 
impoi  1.1  ni  ili  11  on  unit,  which  had  imw  become  valuabls 

.  1 1 1 . - 1   ili..  destruction  ol  il inal    Old  Vane, 

who  either  was,  .,1  affected  in  be,  extremely  offended 

at   his   sou's  conduct,    said,  upon    his    examination, 

tii.it  in  h  nl  nothing  tu  add  in  Ins  former  evidence, 
excepl  tii.it  he  had  taken  suob  notes,  and  thai  the 
document  was  like  them,    of  course  il  was  sup. 

pOrtad  by  the  testimony  of  his  sou  ami  of  Pym,    The 
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tit'f  of  the  notes  was  '  No  danger  of  a  war  with 
Scotland ;  if  offensive,  not  defensive ;'  and  they 
were  as  follow. 

"  A'.  C.  *  How  can  we  undertake  offensive  war, 
if  we  have  no  money  ? 

"  I.  L.  Tr.  (Strafford)  '  Borrow  of  the  city  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  goon  vigorously  to  levy 
ship-money  ;  your  majesty  having  tried  the  affection 
of  vour  people,  you  are  absolved,  and  loose  from  all 
rule  of  government,  and  to  do  what  power  will  ad- 
mit. Your  majesty  having  tried  all  ways,  and  being 
refused,  you  shall  be  acquitted  before  God  and  man. 
And  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland,  that  you  may 
employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience  ;  for  I 
am  confident  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months. 

"  L.  Arch.  (Laud)  '  You  have  tried  all  ways,  and 
have  always  been  denied,  it  is  now  lawful  to  take  it 

"  L.  Col.  (Cottington)  '  Leagues  abroad  there  may- 
be made  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom;  the  lower 
house  are  weary  of  the  king  and  the  church.  All 
ways  shall  be  just  to  raise  money,  in  this  inevitable 
necessity,  and  are  to  be  used,  being  lawful. 

"  L.  Arch.  '  For  an  offensive,   not  any  defensive 

"  L.  L.  Tr.  '  The  town  is  full  of  lords,  put  the 
commission  of  array  on  foot,  and  if  any  of  them 
stir,  we  will  make  them  smart.' 

"  Either  this  was  the  grossest  conspiracy  between 
the  two  Vanes  and  Pym,  or  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  import  of  Strafford's  advice.  The  Irish 
army  had  been  raised  for  Scotland,  and  there  could 
be  no  occasion  for  remindiug  his  majesty  of  its  exist- 
ence in  regard  to  the  commotions  there;  but  when 
raising  money  by  force  in  England,  in  such  an  hour 
of  disaffection,  was  contemplated,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  consider  of  the  means  to  second  the  present 
power.  The  words  were  spoken  in  relation  to  rais- 
ing money,  and  seem  incapable  of  another  construc- 
tion. Charles  had  himself  early  thought  of  intro- 
ducing foreign  troops  to  carry  through  his  arbitrary 
designs;  and  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  George  Radchffe  and  Sir  George  Went- 
worth  corresponded  with  the  design  imputed  to 
Strafford,  while  the  facts  proved  in  the  subsequent 
charges  establish  on  what  principles  he  was  disposed 
to  conduct  the  administration  of  England.  The 
grand  objection  to  Vane's  testimony  was  brought 
By  Lord  Digby  at  passing  the  bill  of  attainder  :  he 
had  been  one  of  the  small  secret  committee  for  pre- 
paring the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  and  he  told 
the  lower  house  that,  beiug  now  absolved  from  his 
oath  of  secrecy,  he  would  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  could  not  agree  to  the  bill :— '  that  Vane 
had  been  examined  thrice  upon  oath  before  the  se- 
cret committee  ;  that,  in  the  first  examination,  he 
positively  said,  in  answer  to  interrogatories  regard- 
ing the  Irish  army,  "  I  cannot  charge  him  with 
thai ;."  but  for  the  rest  desires  time  to  recollect  him- 
self, which  was  granted  him.  Some  days  after  he 
was  examined  a  second  time,  and  then  deposes  these 
words  concerning  the  king's  being  absolved  from 
rules  of  government  and  s"  forth  v.  i\  clearly.  But 
being  pressed  to   that  part  concerning  the   Irish 

arni),  he  -.aid  he  could  say  nothing  to  that.'  He 
then  states  that  it  was  some  weeks  afterwards  when 
Vane  recollected  the  words  about,  the  Irish  army. 
Digby  argued,  in  regard  to  the  notes,  that  thej  were 
not  evidence;  as  there  was  no  conclusion  of  coun- 
sels, which  ..light  to  be  the  only  cause  of  taking 
notes,  but  merely  the  venomous  parts  of  discourses, 
calculated  to  bring  men  iuU>  danger.      In  tins  ob- 


jection, however,  there  appears  to  be  no  weight 
hatever.  The  title  imported  the  conclusion,  and 
that  could  be  disputed  by  none  :  the  cause  of  taking 
notes  on  such  an  occasion,  is  not  merely  to  register 
the  conclusion  which  the  minutes  must  ever  put  be 
yond  the  possibility  of  question,  but  to  preserve  an 
exact  account  of  the  opinions  of  individual  counsel- 
lors for  one's  own  regulation.  The  previous  want 
of  recollection  in  Vane  may  be  deemed  a  matter  of 
more  serious  import.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  at. 
least  proves  that  he  had  no  understanding  with  the 
prosecutors ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  consider- 
ing what  had  passed  in  the  interim,  he  should  not 
all  at  once  remember  the  speeches  of  the  council- 
lors, though  they  might  be  recollected  afterwards. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the 
commons  questioned  Digby  next  day  for  his  speech, 
and  after  its  publication,  voted  it  to  be  scandalous, 
and  false  to  the  witnesses,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  show  that  he  had  some  foundation  for  his 
statement,  since  all  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
a  thing  is  done  : — in  the  third  place,  that  this  indivi- 
dual, though  sworn  to  secrecy  as  one  of  the  prepa- 
ratory committee,  was  believed  to  have  conveyed 
intelligence  of  all  the  evidence  to  Stratford,  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  it, — a  circumstance  which  ex- 
ceedingly lessens  our  idea  of  the  prisoner's  ability 
in  defence:  and  lastly,  that  Digby  stole  the  copy  of 
the  notes  of  council,  which,  as  one  of  the  secret 
committee,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing,  and  that 
when  an  oath  was  administered  to  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  relative  to  the  document,  he  was 
the  readiest  to  swear  solemnly  that  it  had  not  been 
purloined  by  him ;  though  he  had  already  gained 
the  royal  favour  by  delivering  it  to  Strafford,  as  ap- 
peared by  a  copy  under  his  own  hand,  which  was 
found  in  the  royal  cabinet  when  it  was  taken  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby.  The  matter,  ton,  did  nut  rest 
upon  the  testimony  of  Vane  :  if  he  perjured  himself, 
both  Pym  and  Vane  the  younger  were  m  the  same 
predicament,  and  must  be  charged  with  conspiring 
with  him  to  take  away  Strafford's  life.  The  notes 
are  supported  by  other  evidence  in  all  points  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  army  :  the  remaining  part  of 
the  charge,  which  reflects  so  much  light  upon  this, 
was  almost  entirely  established  by  the  best  evident :e. 
"The  conclusion  of  Strafford's  defence,  after  the 
additional  proof  was  led,  has  been  admired,  (though 
his  previous  summing  up  was  thought  tedious,)  and 
we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  readers  by  with- 
holding it.  '  It  is  hard  to  be  questioned  upon  a  law 
which  cannot  be  shown.  Where  hath  this  lire  lain 
hid  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  without  any  smoke 
to  discover  it,  till  it  thus  burst  forth  to  consume  me 
and  my  children?  That  punishment  should  precede 
promulgation  of  a  law, — lobe  punished  by  a  law 
subsequent  to  the  fact,  is  extreme  hard  :  what  man 
can  be  safe  if  this  be  admitted?  My  lords,  it  is 
hard  in  another  respect,  that  there  should  be  ns 
token  set,  by  which  we  should  know  this  offence,  no 
admonition  by  which  we  should  avoid  it.  If  a  man 
pass  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  and  split  upon  an  anchor, 
and  no  buoy  be  floating  to  discover  it,  he  who  owneto 
the  anchor  shall  make  satisfaction  ;  but,  if  a  buoy 
be  set  there,  every  man  passeth  at  his  own  peril. 
Now,  where  is  the  mark,  where  the-  token  upon  this 
crime,  to  declare  it  to  be  high-treason?  My  lords, 
he  pleased  to  give  that  regard  to  the  peerage  "i  Eng- 
land  as  never  to  expose   yourselves  to  sui  h   I I 

points,  to  such  constructive  interpretations  ol  law 
if  there  must  be  a  trial  of  wits,  let  the  subject-mat- 
ter be  of  somewhut  else  than  the  lives  and  honours 
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-J  peers. — It  will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your 
posterity,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  into 
the  fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of  con- 
structive and  arbitrary  treason,  as  the  Christians  did 
their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourselves  to 
the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  that  telleth  us  what  is, 
and  what  is  not  treason,  without  being  more  ambi- 
tious to  be  more  learned  in  the  art  of  killing  than 
our  forefathers.  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  since  any  man  was  touched  for  this  alleged 
crime,  to  this  height,  before  myself:  let  us  not 
awaken  those  sleeping  lions  to  our  destructions,  by 
raking  up  a  few  musty  records  that  have  lain  by  the 
walls  so  many  ages  forgotten  or  neglected.  May 
your  lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my  other 
misfortunes :  let  not  a  precedent  be  derived  from  me 
so  disadvantageous  as  this  will  be  in  the  consequence 
to  the  whole  kingdom.  Do  not,  through  me,  wound 
the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and,  however 
these  gentlemen  say  they  speak  for  the  common- 
wealth, yet,  in  this  particular,  I  indeed  speak  for  it, 
and  show  the  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  that  will 
fall  upon  it.  For  as  it  is  said  in  the  statute,  1  Hen. 
IV..  no  man  will  know  what  to  door  say  for  fear  of 
such  penalties.  Do  not  put,  my  lords,  such  difficul- 
ties upon  ministers  of  state,  that  men  of  wisdom,  of 
honour,  and  of  fortune,  may  not  with  cheerfulness 
and  safety  be  employed  for  the  public  :  if  you  weigh 
and  measure  them  by  grains  and  scruples,  the  public 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  will  lie  waste;  no  man  will 
meddle  with  them  who  has  any  thing  to  lose. 

"  '  My  lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I 
should  have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  these 
dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  left  me.' — Here  he 
paused,  and  shed  a  few  tears. — '  What  I  forfeit  for 
myself  is  nothing  ;  but  that  my  indiscretion  should 
extend  to  my  posterity  wouudeth  me  to  the  very 
soul.  You  will  pardon  my  infirmity ;  something  I 
should  have  added,  but  am  not  able,  therefore  let  it 
pass.  And  now,  my  lords,  fur  myself,  I  have  been, 
bj  il"'  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  taught  that  the 
afflictions  of  this  present  life  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
hereafter.  And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  tran- 
quillity .jf  mind,  I  freely  submit  myself  to  your 
judgment;  and  whether  that  judgment  be  of  life 
or  death, 

"  *  Te  detnn  laudamus.' 

"  The  eloquence  of  this  passage  is  above  its  logic. 
The  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  charge  of  the  commons  had  heen  substantiated, 
and  ju  i  amounts  to  thin — that  though  all  men  know 
ii, hi  is  criminal  to  infringe  a  particular  law,  yet 
;i  minister  of  state,  who  takes  advantage  of  parti- 
cular circumstances  to  overturn  the  whole  established 
I. .v.-,  cannot  I"1  justly  questioned,  because,  there 
I,,  ing  ii"  partii  ular  stiuute  which  exactly  applies  I" 
Mich   .1    I'M-,    lie  had  no  legal  warning  against  the 

,,1 ling,     A  positions strous  came  with  a 

remarkably  bad  grace  from  the  individual  who  ad 
vancod  ii,  i,,',  .hi  i    In  had  himself  been  one  ..i  the 

lou    i ".'I,  i  •  "f  the   petition  of  right, 

which  was .    pn     Ij  pa  ted  i<>  previ  nl    uch  an  inva- 

hi  nation  J  r  .-  ileges.     Hia  allegation,  that 

lie  pleaded  for  the  raw,  while  be  assumed  the  very 

principle  ...  argument  nl  having  laboured  i"  oi  •■. 

turn  nil  law,  ia  " I in  ii  itent.     But,  in  a 

..I   il,  ii   there  waj  no  estn- 

u  hi  d  ruli  ol  i  .     for  his  i  ..ml.' ation,  teems  to 

.  v..  II  i- I.  .1  .   1  the  commons  them- 

stives,  after  s  full  pleading  upon  the  poini  of  I 


which,  on  their  part  was  undertaken  by  St.  John, 
and  on  Strafford's  by  Laue,  abandoned  that  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder. 

"  When  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into 
the  lower  house,  it  encountered  sharp  opposition, 
particularly  from  Lord  Digby,  who  yet  used  the  fol- 
lowing language  :  '  Truly,  Sir,  I  am  still  the  same 
in  my  opinions  and  affections  as  unto  the  earl  of 
Strafford  :  I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupportable  to  free 
subjects  that  can  be  charactered  :  I  believe  his  prac- 
tices in  themselves  as  high,  as  tyrannical,  as  any 
subject  ever  ventured  on ;  and  the  malignity  of  them 
hugely  aggravated  by  those  rare  abilities  of  his, 
whereof  God  had  given  him  the  use,  the  devil  the 
apphcation.  In  a  word,  I  believe  him  to  be  still 
that  grand  apostate  to  the  commonwealth,  who  must 
not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he  be 
dispatched  to  the  other.'  To  render  his  opposition 
more  effectual,  this  lord,  as  we  have  said,  stole  the 
copy  of  Sir  Henry  Vane's  notes,  to  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  secret  committee,  he  had  access. 
The  loss  of  so  important  a  document  created  a 
strong  sensation,  and  the  theft  was  imputed  to  White- 
locke,  to  whom,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  it 
had  been  intrusted.  He  protested  his  innocence, 
declaring  that  he  had  never  shown  it  to  any  but  the 
members  of  the  committee  ;  but  the  commons  in- 
sisted that  all  the  members  of  the  committee  should 
make  a  solemn  protestation  in  the  house,  that  they 
neither  conveyed  it  away,  nor  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  it ;  and  Digby  took  it  '  with  more  earnest- 
ness, and  deeper  imprecations  than  any  of  the  rest.' 
Yet  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  was  the  indivi- 
dual; and  the  promotion  he  obtained  evinced  that, 
it  was  not  unacceptable  to  his  master.  The  bill, 
after  a  keen  debate,  passed  with  fifty-nine  dissenting 
voices  ;  and  was  trausmitted  to  the  lords  with  a 
message,  that  the  commons  were  ready  to  maintain 
the  legality  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the  earl  himself. 
The  duty  of  arguing  the  case  was  devolved  upon 
St.  John. 

"  That  St.  John's  speech  was  learned,  all  must 
admit ;  but  there  was  a  passage  in  it  which  has 
been  generally  and  justly  condemned — that  '  we 
give  law  to  hares  and  deer,  because  they  be  beasts 
of  chase;  but  it  was  never  accounted  cither  cruelty 
or  foul  play  to  knock  foxes  and  wolves  ou  the  head  ;' 
and  therefore  the  reader  may  be  gratified  with  the 
context  '  My  lords,  it  hath  been  often  inculcated, 
that  law-givers  should  imitate  the  supreme  Law. 
giver,  who  commonly  warns  before  he  strikes.  The 
law  was  pronounced  before  the  judgment  of  death 
forgathering  the  sticks:  no  law  no  transgression. 
Mj  lords,  i..  this  rule  of  law  is,  Frtutra  legit  auri- 
hum  mi. ...ii.  jiii  in  legem  committit,  from  the  far  la- 
Umui  he  that  would  not  have  had  others  to  have 

hail    a    law,    win  should    In-    liavr    .111  \    law    hiuisolti 

Why  should  not  that  be  done  to  him  thai  himself 
would  have  done  to  others  (  tt's  true,  we  give  law 
to  ban's  and  deer,  because  they  be  beasts  of  chase* 
ii  was  never  accounted  either  cruelt)  or  foul  play 
in  knock  foxes  ami  wolves  on  the  head,  as  they  caa 
l.e  found,  because  these  he  beasts  of  prey.  The 
.is  traps  foi  polei  at  and  other  vermin, 
for  preservation  of  tho  warren.     Further,  mj  lords, 

i i  dangerous  diseases,  ii  not  taken  in  tune,  kill ; 

errors  in  great  things,  as  war  and  marriage,  allow 

.1"  time  i ipontance  :  it  would  have  been  too  laic 

I.,  make  a  law.  when  there  had  boen  no  law.  My 
i  ird  i,  for  furthi  i  an  iwi  i  to  1 1. 1 -  objection,  he  hats 
offended  Sgainjt  a  law.  a  law  within  the  cudeavuur 
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I    ing  to  subvert  the  laws  and  polity  of  the  state  whei 
I    he  lived,  which  had  so  long,  and  with  such  faithful- 
I    ness,  protected  his  ancestry,  himself,  and  his  whole 

I  family :   it  was  not  malum  quia  prohibitum,  it  was 

II  malum  in  se,  against  the  dictates  of  the  dullest  con 
I  science,  against  the  lightof  nature, — they  not  having 
I  a  law,  were  a  law  to  themselves.  Besides  this,  h< 
I  knew  a  law  without,  that  the  parliament,  in  cases  of 
I  this  nature,  had  poteslatem  vita  et  necis.'  This  lan- 
I  guage  was  assuredly,  to  say  the  least,  injudicious, 
B  and  seems  somewhat  to  justify  the  remark  of  the 
H  contemporary  Scotch  lawyer  and  politician,  John- 
|  stone  of  Warriston,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Balme- 
H  rino,  says,  '  The  advocates  here  have  fine  rencoun- 
ters of  speech,  of  quick  turns  of  wit,  but  little 
syllogistical  solidity  of  matter.' 

"  His  majesty  was  now  in  a  very  pitiable  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  Strafford.  To  condemn  the  minis- 
ter who,  however  great  a  delinquent  to  the  com- 
munity, had  steadily  endeavoured  to  promote  what 
Charles  conceived  to  be  his  own  cause,  conveyed 
equally  a  reproach  upon  himself,  and  an  idea  of 
cruelty  towards  the  servant.  His  power,  however, 
was  now  too  much  circumscribed  to  struggle  openly 
with  the  torrent,  and  he  tried  the  effect  of  interces- 
sion to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  bill  by  the  lords ; 
having  previously,  to  mollify  both  houses,  consulted 
them  upon  a  marriage  between  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  Mary,  and  the  young  prince  of  Orange. 
He  now  called  both  houses  before  him,  and  passion- 
ately requested  them  not  to  proceed  severely  against 
Strafford,  assuring  them,  that,  as  in  his  conscience 
he  could  not  condemn  that  individual  of  high-treason, 
though  he  could  not  acquit  him  of  misdemeanor, 
so  neither  fear  nor  respect  should  induce  him  to  act 
against  his  conscience.  He  requested  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  lords,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  deemed  the  accused  unfit  to  discharge  the  lowest 
efEce  in  future,  not  excepting  that  of  a  constable. 
It  could  not,  however,  fail  to  alarm  all  men,  after 
what  they  had  suffered,  and  not  to  speak  of  other 
matters,  considering  even  the  instructions  for  the 
court  of  York,  and  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  &c. 
to  hear  his  majesty,  even  at  this  time,  protest  that 
no  one  had  ever  advised  him  to  alter  any  of  the 
laws,  and,  that,  had  any  had  the  impudence  to  do 
it,  '  he  would  have  set  such  a  mark  upon  them,  and 
made  them  such  an  example,  that  all  posterity 
should  have  known  his  intention  !'  The  speech  was 
rescutcd  by  the  commons  as  a  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary privilege  ;  for  that,  were  such  an  interference 
with  bills  in  their  passage  through  the  houses  to  be 
allowed,  there  would  at  once  be  an  end  to  all  free 
discussion  in  parliament. 

'*  But  measures  of  a  very  different  description 
were  secretly  concerting  at  court,  to  save  the  life  of 
this  devoted  individual,  and  rescue  the  prerogative 
from  its  present  danger.  The  field-officers  and 
commanders  of  the  English  army  happened  to  be  at 
this  time  in  the  metropolis,  where  some  attended  as 
members  of  parliament,  and  the  army  was  left  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  Sir  Jacob  Ashford.  These 
officers,  offended  at  the  preference  which  they  ima- 
gined was  given  to  the  Scottish  army,  in  remittances 
of  money,  and  anxious  to  obtain  the  royal  favour, 
supposed  that  the  English  army  might,  in  discon- 
tent, be  converted  into  an  instrument  against  the 
parliament ;  and,  part  of  them  being  great  courtiers, 
•  I"  j  soon  began  to  concert  matters  with  bis  majesty 
and  the  queen,  about  the  use  of  military  fori  G  both 
in  rescuing  Strafford,  and  controlling  both  houses  of 
parliament.     The  army  itself  began  to  be  infected 


with  a  very  ill  spirit,  and  some  desperate  designs 
were  agitated.  But,  fortunately,  these  men  could 
not  agree  upon  the  mode  of  actiug  in  the  face  of  the 
Scottish  army,  and  Lord  Goring,  who  had  himself 
expected  the  chief  command,  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  that,  gave  information  to  Pym,  whose 
vigilance  traced  it  through  various  ramifications, 
and  prevented  its  execution.  The  plot,  however, 
still  went  on,  even  after  the  death  of  Strafford  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  recurring 
to  it  afterwards.  On  the  28th  of  April,  Mr.  Hyde 
was  sent  up  to  the  lords  with  a  message,  that  the 
commons  apprehended  a  design  for  the  escape  of 
Strafford,  and  they  petitioned  the  king  for  the  re- 
moval of  papists,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  Irish 
army.  But  on  the  third  of  May,  the  plot  was  dis- 
closed, and  a  protestation  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
protestant  religion,  the  king's  person,  and  the  power 
of  parliament,  was  drawn  by  the  commons,  and 
transmitted  to  the  lords,  for  their  common  subscrip- 
tion. It  was  on  that  very  day  that  a  mob  of  about 
six  thousand  citizens  came  from  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounding the  parliament,  cried  out  for  justice  upon 
Strafford  and  other  '  incendiaries,'  and  to  be  secured 
from  plots  against  the  parliament,  and  for  the  earl's 
rescue.  They  also  alleged  a  decay  of  trade,  and 
consequent  want  of  bread.  This  mob  also,  posted 
up  at  Westminster,  the  names  of  the  minority  in 
the  lower  house  who  had  voted  against  the  bill,  and 
whom  they  stigmatized  under  the  name  of  Straf- 
fordians,  and  betrayers  of  their  country.  The  mob 
was  very  rude  to  some  lords,  but  dispersed  without 
doing  further  mischief.  The  minority  complained 
of  breach  of  privilege  in  being  thus  posted  up;  but 
against  a  mob  no  redress  could  be  obtained. 

"  The  plot  for  bringing  up  the  English  army,  was 
connected  with  a  design  of  procuring  assistance 
from  France,  drawing  into  the  field  the  Irish  army, 
which  parliament  had  often  in  vain  applied  for  the 
reduction  of,  his  majesty  declining  to  gratify  them, 
'  for  divers  reasons  best  known  to  himself,'  nay, 
one  object  of  the  plot  was  to  prevent  it;  and  even 
raising  troops  in  London,  under  the  pretext  of  in- 
tending them  for  the  service  of  Portugal.  There 
was  a  design  too,  to  introduce  into  the  Tower,  under 
the  pretence  of  guarding  it,  a  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  a  Captain  Billingsley,  who  had  under- 
taken to  rescue  Strafford,  that  he  might  flee  to  Ire- 
land and  join  the  army  there.  So  desperate  a  plot 
required  all  the  vigilance  of  parliament.  An  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  king  for  an  order  to  stop  the 
ports,  that  the  chief  conspirators  who  were  detected 
might  not  escape ;  but  though  the  order  was  issued, 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Jermyn,  a  great  favourite  of  the 
queen,  was  assisted  by  the  court  in  quitting  the 
kingdom.  Percy,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who,  with  others,  lay  concealed,  in  a  letter 
afterwards  to  his  brother,  gave  such  an  account  as 
might  extenuate  his  own  conduct,  and  as  led  to  fur- 
ther discoveries. 

"  In  this  alarmed  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  wa 
naturally  agitated  with  imaginary  danger.  Eve 
before  this,  apprehensions  had  been  entertained  of 
the  carl  of  Worcester  raising  a  body  of  papists,  and 
a  report  had  prevailed  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men  having  been  traiued  with  arms  in  Lancashire. 
The  effect  of  these  reports,  however,  has  been  cun- 
ningly exaggerated  to  throw  ridicule  ou  the  grand 
design;  aud  the  facts  themselves  have,  with  the 
same  view,  been  given  out  of  their  order.  People 
had  been  startled  in  November  before  :  one  James, 
a  papist,  having  been  pressed  by  a  Mr.  Hevwoud,  a 
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justice,  to  take  the  oaths,  suddenly  drew  his  knife 
and  stabbed  the  justice,  with  some  reproachful  words 
for  persecuting  poor  catholics.  The  perpetrator  of 
this  desperate  act  was  afterwards  believed  to  be  in- 
sane ;  but  the  event  at  first  startled  men  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  disorder  of  his  intellects,  some  be- 
lieving that  he  would  not  have  ventured  on  so  bold 
a  measure,  unless  he  had  been  promised  assistance 
from  his  brethren.  This,  however,  is  represented 
out  of  place,  entirely  to  throw  discredit  on  the  plot, 
as  if  each  petty  circumstance  were  distorted,  and 
infinitely  magnified,  by  faction  ajid  prejudice,  at 
the  critical  moment  of  Strafford's  fate.  The  effect 
of  all  this  upon  the  populace,  led  them  to  offer  in- 
sult to  the  queen-mother,  Mary  de  Medicis,  on  ac- 
count both  of  her  character  and  the  number  of 
papists  who  resorted  to  her.  This  lady,  who  was 
remarkable  for  her  intriguing  disposition,  had,  in 
consequence  of  a  combination  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  '  and  the  ill  success  of  that  enterprise, 
made  France  too  hot  for  her  ; '  and  had  been  driven 
tc  Brussels,  where  she  was  a  while  caressed  by  the 
cardinal  infanta ;  but  even  there  she  provoked  so 
many  enemies,  that  the  general  curses  making  her 
dread  personal  violence,  induced  her  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Holland,  under  the  protection  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  :  as,  however,  she  could  not  re- 
main quiet,  she  found  it  necessary  again  to  move, 
and  in  the  year  1638.  came  into  England,  where, 
says  Whitelocke,  '  the  people  were  generally  dis- 
contented at  her  coming  and  at  her  followers,  which 
some  observed  to  be  the  sword  and  pestilence,  and 
that  her  restless  spirit  imbroiled  all  where  she  came.' 
The  fatal  influence  that  the  queen  began  to  acquire 
over  her  husband  was  generally  known,  and  had 
been  remarkably  evinced  in  the  lute  plot,  in  which 
she  had  been  particularly  active.  But  the  queen- 
mother  was  again  suspected  of  encouraging  her 
daughter,  and  intriguing  in  affairs  of  state  ;  and  the 
populace  of  England  began  to  treat  her  with  the 
same  insult  which  she  had  experienced  elsewhere 
The  king  upon  this  sent  a  message  to  the  commons, 
who,  while  they  expressed  their  readiness  to  assist 
his  majesty  in  all  just  ways  for  her  protection, 
humbly  beseeched  him,  that  as  their  precautions 
might  be  insufficient  to  save  her  from  insult,  he 
would  move  her  to  leave  the  kingdom.  She  after- 
wards went  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  she  died. 

"  Had  parliament  been  otherwise  disposed  to 
abate  their  rigour  towards  Strafford,  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  Charles  to  disband  the  Irish  army,  and  the 
army-plot,  must  have  inflamed  them  with  additional 
keenness.  The  prince  who  could  contemplate  such 
measures,  could  never,  after  this  detection,  expect 
to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  people;  and  the 
leading  members  in  either  house  must  have  been 
Sensible  that,  in  the  event  of  his  success  in  such 
schemes,  they  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  royal  ran 
geaneo.  In  tin-  case  of  Elliot  and  others,  the\  had 
a  warning  to  a  certain  extent,  and  aggravated  must 
have  lie. -ii  the  vengeance  in  proportion  to  their  Late 
vigorous  controlmenl  of  the  prerogative,  and  hoi 
put  mi   of  the  royal    servants.     When,   therefore, 

i ■  of  the  Stranordians,  as  they  were  called  i.\ 

the  populace,  privately  urged  a  judgment  againBl 
ili.it  criminal  as  for  a  ioMi.aoii.iiic, — a  judgment 

in  which    they  would    have    concurred  ;     il    u  a  I    an 

that  were  he  voted  guill  y  oi  s  mi  d<  naes 

i and  doomed  to  banishment   from  the  royal 

and  ipaclt)  to  servs  in  i»  public  station. 

aj  troll  i    to  One  and  imprisonment,  tin-  king  would 

iiniiie.luh  ly,  mi    a  dissolution  Of  parliament,  remit 


the  punishment,  and,  with  a  general  pardon,  restore 
him  to  favour  and  place,  wheu  he  would  act  over 
again  all  that  had  been  so  deeply  as  well  as  justly 
complained  of.  Indeed,  after  the  late  desperate 
plot,  the  most  bloody  measures  were  in  that  case  to 
be  apprehended. 

Government  was  now  in  great  arrears  to  both 
armies  lying  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
though  parliament  might  vote  subsidies,  money, 
which  was  instantly  wanted,  could  only  be  raised 
immediately  by  loan.  But  the  city,  whence  the 
money  was  expected,  was  only  inclined  to  lend  upon 
the  assurance  of  a  general  redress  of  grievances; 
and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  were  the  armies 
disbanded,  the  king  would  at  once  dissolve  the  par- 
liament, and  recur  to  his  old  illegal  courses,  while 
he  would  dearly  visit  on  the  heads  of  the  popular 
members,  the  attempt  to  restrain  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power.  At  this  critical  juncture,  a 
Lancashire  knight  undertook  to  procure  a  loan  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  till  the  subsi- 
dies could  be  levied,  if  his  majesty  would  pass  a  bill 
not  to  prorogue,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  the  parliament 
without  the  consent  of  both  houses, — that  it  might 
continue  till  grievances  were  redressed,  and  a  provi- 
sion be  made  for  the  money  borrowed.  The  sugges- 
tion was  eagerly  taken,  and  a  committee  named  to 
draw  a  bill  to  that  effect.  Next  morning  it  was 
moved  and  passed  that  very  day.  It  was  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  upper  house,  by  which  it  was  also 
passed.  Iu  the  mean  time,  the  bill  of  attainder  was 
passed  by  the  lords,  who  had  previously  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  regarding  its  consonance  to 
law.  And  now  appeared  an  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion in  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  bench 
within  a  few  months:  the  judges  unanimously  de- 
livered it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  crimes  proved 
against  Strafford,  amounted  to  high-treason.  For- 
tified with  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  the  peers  pro- 
ceeded to  vote,  when,  out  of  the  number  of  forty-five 
who  attended,  twenty-six  voted  him  guilty  on  the 
fifteenth  article,  for  illegally  levying  money  in  Ire- 
land by  force;  and  on  the  nineteenth,  for  imposing 
an  unlawful  oath  on  the  Scots. 

"  These  two  grand  bills,  one  for  the  continuance 
of  parliament,  the  ot  her  for  the  attainder  of  Strafford, 
were  presented  to  the  throne  together.  Charles  was 
much  perplexed;  but  his  embarrassments  were  grcatj 
the  cry  of  a  discontented  people  loud.  He  con- 
sulted his  councillors,  and  the  majority  of  them  ad- 
vised huo  to  pass  the  bills.  As  to  Strafford,  it  was 
argued  that  he  was  merely  aa  individual  ;  and  that, 
as  the  consequences  ,>\'  a  furious  multitude,  with  an 
almost  universally  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  execu- 
tive, might  be  very  terrible,  so  there  was  no  other 
expedient  to  appease  the  public  miud, — to  induce 
parliament  to  make  provision  for  the  public  exi. 
gency,  or  the  citv  to  advance  money  on  loan 
Amongst  others.  Williams,  who  had  a  little  before 

been  so  persecuted,    but  had  been  lately,    ai  conlin 

to  In-  ""ii  prediction,  taken  into  the  council,  an 
apparently  restored  to  favour,  is  said  to  have  beer 

an  active  ad\iser  on  the  occasion,   alleging  that    hi: 

majestj  hod  a  twofold  dutj  to  perform,  one  to  him 
self,  the  other  to  the  public,  and  that  his  conscienci 

might,  in  a  public  capacity,  do  what,  in  a  private 
it  might  condemn  i  that  all  ordinary  cases  of  lifi 
and  death  were  referred  to  the  judges  through  whop. 

the  king  acted,    and  that,    in  this,    not  nnh   the  tWl 

houses  of  parliament  had  concurred,  but  the  judge 
delivered  their  opinions  against  the  accused.  Thougl 

Williams   had  been  the   mont  virulent  adviser, 
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should    if  he  had  acted  from  personal  and  vindictive 
motives,  be  fairly  censured,  yet  of  all  men  Strafford 
had  least  cause  to  complain,  since  he  had  himself  so 
profligately  assisted  in  the  persecution  of  that  indi- 
vidual, and  the  man  who  abuses  his  present  power 
to  crush  an  adversary  should  not  murmur  at  a  si- 
milar  return   on  a  change  of  fortune.     But  some 
writers,  particularly  Clarendon,  appear  to  have  done 
Williams  little  justice  on  all  occasions,  and  less  on 
this  •  the  house  of  lords  themselves  nominated  four 
prelates,   the  Lord-primate  Usher,  and  the  Bishops 
Morton   Williams,  and  Potter,  to  satisfy  his  majesty 
upon  this  subject,  and  they  all  concurred  in   one 
opinion,  while  the  first  still  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  earl  to  that  degTee  (could  a  better  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  his  evidence  at  the  trial  be  de- 
sired ?)  that  '  he  prayed  with  him,   preached  with 
him,  gave  him  his  last  viaticum,  and  was  with  him 
on  the  scaffold  as  a  ghostly  father  till  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  body.'     The  rest  of  the  councillors, 
and  the  bishops,  at  le'ast  acquiesced  in  the  opinion. 
Strafford  himself,   understanding  what  had   passed, 
and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  rescue  from  the  Tower, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Charles,  requesting  him  to  pass 
the  bill,  that  his  life  might  no  longer  be  the  means 
of  preventing  a  reconcilement  of  the  prince   with 
the   people.     Whatever   might  be    his   motive   for 
writing  this  letter,  whether  to  acquire  popular  favour 
by  a  show  of  magnanimity,  as  he  probably  expected 
that  the  request  would  be  divulged,  or  to  rivet  him- 
self more  iirmlv  in   the  monarch's  affections  by  a 
pretended  concern  for  his  welfare,  the  sequel  proved 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  request  would  be 
granted.     Hence,  we  may  easily  conclude  that  the 
story  told  by  Clarendon  of  a  purpose  entertained  by 
the  keepei  of  the  Tower  to  order  the  earl's  head  to 
be  struck  off  privately  in   case  the  king   refused  to 
pass  the  bill,  and  of  this  having  been  the  prisoner's 
inducement  (he   having  heard  of  the  plot)  to  write 
the  letter,  must  be  as  unfounded  as  the  act  itself 
would   have  been  atrocious.     Sir  William  Balfour 
appears  to   have  been  a  gentleman  of  a  high  sense 
of  honour,  and  himself  was  proof  against  all  seduc- 
tion to  connive  at  an  escape,  though  offered  twenty 
thousand  pounds  and  the  earl's  daughter  to  his  son. 
But  this,  which  reflects  so  much  credit  upon  his  in- 
tegrity,   was   in   reality  the   cause    of  the    slander. 
Ur«ed  by  his  council,   and  apparently  pressed  by 
the°crimiual  himself,  Charles  granted  a  commission 
to  pas«   both  bills,  and   sent  Secretary  Carleton  to 
apprise  the    prisoner  of  his  fate,   with  the  motives 
that  had  influenced  the  king,  among  which  was  par- 
ticularly mentioned  his  own  request.    Stunned  with 
the  unlooked-for  intelligence,  Strafford  conjured  the 
secretary  not  to  trifle  with  his  feelings,   but  to  de- 
clare the  truth.     The  other  assured  him  of  the  fact, 
when  he  started  from  his  chair,  and,  lifting  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  at  the  same  time  laying  his  baud  on  his 
heart,  exclaimed  in  agony,  '  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,   nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there 
it  no  salvation.'    Charlea  himself  felt  immediate  re- 
morse for  having  given  his  consent,  and  the  next 
day,  which  was  the  11th,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lords 
with  his  own  hand,  begging  them  to  interpose  with 
the  lower  house  to  spare  the  earl's   life;    bul   they 
refused  to  interfere,  and  itbecamo  necessary  for  the 
prisonei  to  prepare  for  execution. 

"  SiralTuril  was  appointed  to  suff.r  on  the  twelfth 

of  May,  upon  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tower-hill     In 

Ige  thither,   he  looked  up  to  the  apartment 

of  Laud,  who  stood  at  the  window  dissolved  in  tears, 

and   having   pronounced  his  blessing,   sank  down 


overpowered.  The  interested,  guilty  friendship  of 
these  two  individuals,  had  been  latterly  dissolved  by 
deadly  hate  ;  but  a  common  calamity— each,  in  the 
other's  misfortunes  beholding  his  owu — had  since 
restored  a  mutual  sympathy.  The  earl,  accom- 
panied with  the  primate  of  Armagh,  the  earl  of 
Cleveland,  and  his  own  brother,  Sir  George  Went- 
worth,  walked  with  a  firm  step  and  undaunted  mien  | 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where,  having  addressed  the 
bystanders,  and  coolly  adjusted  his  hair  and  clothes, 
he  died  with  perfect  composure.  Draughts  of 
speeches,  which,  it  is  alleged,  he  had  prepared  about 
the  time  of  his  death,  have  been  attributed  to  him ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  genuine,  and  are  at 
variance  with  that  which  Rushworth  took  from  his 
lips  on  the  scaffold,  as  well  as  with  the  heads  of  it 
which  that  collector  has  preserved  from  the  written 
copy  under  tbe  earl's  own  hand  ;  though  charity 
would  induce  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  cor- 
respondence, &c.  to  wish  that  it  had  been  other- 
wise ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  that  portion  at  least  of 
the  speech  actually  delivered  on  the  scaffold, — in 
which  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  always  a 
friend  to  parliaments,  were  not  authentic,  for  it  is 
deplorable  to  believe  that  his  last  moments  were  pol- 
luted with  an  untruth. 

"  Thus  died  Strafford,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  atoning,  in  some  measure,  for  the  errors  of 
his  life  by  the  manner  of  his  death.  We  have  dwelt 
the  more  upon  his  trial,  both  as  it  has  been  generally 
misrepresented,  and  as  his  fate  was  so  remarkably 
connected  with  the  succeeding  convulsions.  A  man 
of  talents  he  unquestionably  was;  but  in  vain  do 
we  search  his  letters  and  dispatches,  as  well  as  his 
defence,  for  proofs  of  those  transcendent  abilities 
which  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  He 
had,  from  his  youth,  earnestly  cultivated  composi- 
tion and  public  speaking,  and  though  he  attained 
uo  perfection  in  the  first,  he  acquired,  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  the  last,  and  hides  many  de- 
fects  fluency  of  language.  The  natural  impe- 
tuosity of  his  temper  was,  therefore,  unrestrained 
by  the  difficulty,  which  so  many  experience,  of  find- 
ing words  to  give  it  vent;  and  his  manner  appears, 
from  all  accounts,  to  have  been  exceedingly  grace- 
ful. But  he  had  one  vast  advantage  in  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  the  eloquence  of  accident.  The  king 
and  queen,  (how  far  their  influence  extended  we 
need  not  inquire,)  the  courtiers,  the  ladies,  the 
clergy,  ('  who,  in  general,'  says  May,  '  were  so 
fallen  into  love  and  admiration  of  this  earl,  that  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  almost  quite  forgotten 
by  them,')  were  ready  to  applaud  every  thing  that 
fell  from  his  lips.  The  vicissitude  of  human  life, 
so  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  one  who,  with 
such  rank,  had  lately  possessed  such  power,  and 
was  still  expected  to  recover  it  ii'  he  escaped  the 
present  danger,  yet  now  appeared  as  a  criminal,  was 
necessarily  affecting,  while  he  equally  derived  im- 
portance, and  borrowed  lustre,  from  the  exertions 
which  were  made  to  bring  him  to  justice,  and  the 
imposing  solemnity  of  the  whole  scene.  His  death 
by  satisfying  justice,  soothed  his  adversaries,  and 
left  his  friends  the  power  of  magnifying  bis  virtues 
the  subsequent  events  produced  a  species  of  devo- 
tion in  the  royalist  party  to  his  memory,  because, 
with  his  fate,  they  all,  including  the  monarch  him 
self,  associated  their  own   misfortunes.     The  sup. 

posed  authenticity  of  the  Kik in  which  Charles  is 

made  to  lament  his  rash  concession  to  the  roice  of 
his  people,  increased  the  feeling— a  feeling  which 
has  descended  from  one  generation  to  another — till 
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with  many,  especially  the  high-church  party,  it  be- 
came a  mark  of  disaffection  to  doubt  either  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  talents,  the  baseness  of  his  persecutors, 
or  the  integrity  of  his  life  :  and  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  the  latter  has  commonly  been  most  ve- 
hemently asserted  by  such  as  have  been  themselves 
remarkable  for  entertaining  .principles  approxima- 
ting to  those  which  he  suffered  for  acting  upon. 
The  cause  of  the  extraordinary  attachment  to  his 
memory  may  be  fullv  discovered  in  the  words  of  his 
friend  Sir  George  Ratcliffe:  'He  died  a  martyr  for 
the  church  and  the  king.'  But  there  never  was  a 
more  unfounded  notion :  he  encouraged  a  system, 
which,— merely  adopted  from  a  view  to  self-aggran- 
disement,—nearly  occasioned  the  utter  ruin  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  while  it  led  to  the  untimely 
death  of  his  roval  master. 

"  He  was  thrice  married,  first,  at  a  very  early 
a<re,  to  Lady  Margaret  Clifford  ;  then  to  Lady  Ara- 
bella Hollis  ;  and  lastly,  within  a  year  of  Lady  Ara- 
bella's death,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Rhodes,  a  lady  whom  he  preferred  to  a  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Cork,  though  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
so  ashamed  of  the  connexion,  as  beneath  his  rank, 
that  he  concealed  the  marriage,  which  was  a  private 
one  for  about  a  twelvemonth.  By  the  first  he  had 
no  children,  but  he  had  three  by  the  second,  a  son 
and  two  daughters  (another  son  by  that  wife  died 
young,)-and  two  by  the  third,-a  son,  born  two 
years  after  the  marriage,  who  pre-deceased  himself, 
and  a  daughter,  whom  he  left  an  infant." 

As  this  is  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  with 
much  ardour  by  our  greatest  writers  and  politicians, 
we  give  the  following  summing  up  by  one  perfectly 
capable  of  weighing  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
important  and  intricate  case  : —  _  _ 

"  Strafford's  eloquence  has  given  to  his  fall,  in  the 
eyes  of  manv,  the  air  of  a  triumph  :  whilst  his  pow- 
erful argum'ent  against  constructive  treason  has  al- 
most ranked  him  with  the  defenders  of  public  free- 
dom. It  is  true,  that  the  affectation  of  being  ex- 
ceedingly troubled,  because  his  case  would  make  a 
bad  precedent,  is  one  of  those  suggestions  which 
would  have  come  more  suitably  from  an  advocate 
than  from  the  prisoner  himself.  The  reader  smiles 
as  he  remembers  the  precedents  which  he  had  been 
himself  accumulating  for  years,  with  so  little  scruple, 
and  such  boundless  triumph.  We  need  not  recur 
to  BaiUie'a  anecdote,  that  the  death  of  his  wife  was 
attributed  to  a  blow  from  him,  upon  being  reproachea 
by  her  with  one  of  his  amours.  It  is  enough  to  have 
once  read  the  beautiful  letter  written  to  him  by 
Lady  Mountnorris,  as  a  kinswoman  of  '  that  saint 
in  heaven,'  (beseeching  him  in  that  name,  and  by 
thai  memory,  lor  mercy  to  her  most  outraged  hus- 
i  and  his  children,)  and  to  see,  by  Clarendon  s 
indorsement,  'that he  was  hard-hearted  enough  to 
,,  ,„  „<  never  t»  l"»k  at  the  speech  again. 
■  \i,  BrodieandMr.  Godwin  justify  the  Bill  of 
I  Attainder;  Mr.  Phillipps  answers  them  by  the  higher 
authorit]  of  Mr.  Pox,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  viola- 
tion 0|  the  substantial  rules  of  criminal  proceedings. 

Mr.  Fox,  however,  it  should  1 bserved,  seems  en- 

,,,,,,  t„  found  hi,  opinion  upon  the  simple  lot  ol 
il  beins  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  instead  of  an  impeach- 
llH  „|      on  a    tricl  examination  of  all  that  passed 

upon  I a  case  can  hardly  be  imagined 

, i I-  the  case  itself,  and  the  precau 

.  |  observed  in  il  this  distinction  would  have 
praotically  operated  less  unjustly.  But  this  question 

5,  i I    so  in". he  feelings  and  I us  cur- 

reni  at  the  time,  that  at  this  duuuco  wo  arc  per- 


haps not  competent  to  determine  it ;  and  the  doubt 
constantly  recurs,  which  it  is  impossible  to  clear, 
that  the  managers  of  the  prosecution  must  have  per- 
ceived  some    important   difference,    and  have  had 
some  great  and  otherwise  scarce-attainable  object 
in  view,  before  they  would  have  volunteered  all  the 
embarrassment    attendant  upon    a  change  in    the 
order  of  their  battle,  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  suspicion  is  much  greater, 
than  if  they  had  begun  originally  by  hill,  that  it  was 
possibly  treated  as  one  of  "those  cases  admitted  by 
Montesquieu,  '  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  small 
violence  to  liberty  in  order  to  preserve  it.'     Paley 
evidently  agrees  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  proscription 
of  Bills   of   Attainder    under  all  possible  circum- 
stances.    Mr.  Hallam  would  retain  these  excepted 
cases,  of  which,    perhaps,    Strafford's   is,   when  so 
considered,  strictly  the  first,  and,  after  all,  the  most 
legitimate  instance  in  our  legal  history.  Earlier  times 
had  gone  much  more  coarsely  to  work.    Our  law,  to 
make  it  at  all  reasonable,  is  framed  on  this  suppo- 
sition.    If  the  sword  of  Brutus  is  to  be  taken   en- 
tirely out  of  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  no  exception 
left,    for   parliamentary    retribution,   then   the    law 
ought  without  doubt  to  be  remodelled,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  these  quasi-royal  delinquencies,  and 
of  circumscribing  them  within  the  compass  of  legal 
definition.     Till  that  is  done,  an  age,  which  has  it- 
self witnessed  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  is  not 
entitled  to  reproach  others  for  a  Bill  of  Attainder  as 
essentially  unjust.     Mr.  Fox  assumes,  that  when  ? 
person  is  so  far  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  that  he 
can  be  tried,  he  is  not  sufficiently  formidable  to  fall 
within  such  exception — this  of  course  strikes  out  the 
exception  altogether.      But  Mr.  Fox  might  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den what  they  could,  with  due  consideration  of  the 
future,  do  with  such  a  man :  reflecting  on  his  reso- 
luteness of  purpose,  his  treachery  to  the  public,  the 
intrigues  even  then  carrying  on  in  the  Tower  for 
his   escape,    (concerning  which  Clarendon   himself 
carried  a  message  from  the  commons  to  the  lords,) 
the  thorough  insincerity  of  the  king,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  were  coming  upon  the  country.     Un- 
fortunately, the  detected  falsehoods  of  Charles,   on 
record,  are  so  numerous  as  to  place  his  talent  for 
equivocation  on  a  level  with  King  John's.    His  de- 
claration '  that  he  did  indeed  think  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford unfit  ever  after  to  serve  him  in  any   place  of 
trust,  even  that  of  constable,'  could   only   heighten 
their    suspicions.      The    necessity    for    his  services 
which,  in  spite  of  the  dislike  shared  both  by  Buck- 
ingham and  the  queen,  had  obtained  him  all  his 
former  power,  would  increase  with  every  emergency, 
until  it  became  irresistible.      Where,    then,    they 
would  ask,  could  this  great  apostate,   stern  enough 
to  be  almost  the  original  of  Milton's  '  Archangel 
ruined,'  be  deposited  with  safety,  but  in  the  grave? 
Yet  it  is  so  much  better  to  stop  short  than  to  go  be- 
yond :  and  we  are  ourselves  so  far  disposed  to  agree 
wiili  M.  Guizot  respecting  the  inefficiency  of  death 

us  a  punishment  ill  political  offences,  that  whilst  we 

think  the  success  of  no  cause  was  ever  move  iden- 
tified with  tlie  person  of  one  man  than  iliai  of  abso- 
lute monarchy,  with  the  life  of  Strafford,  we  would 
have  run  all  chances  for  the  temporary  fate  of  the 
English  constitution,  rather  than  have  forced  this 

, iplo  out  of  its  strictest  level,  or  given  an  excuse 

I,,  reasonable  minds  for  any  sympathy  with  so  do 

clarod  a  public  enemy.     Every  man  reels,  and  lew 

men  reason.    Therefore,  Strafford's  execution  has. 

evond  all  doubt,  retrieved  his  character  with   t tint 
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part  of  posterity  which  passes  over  the  four  acts  and 
a  half,  and  dwells  only  on  the  catastrophe  of  the 
drama.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  regret  that  it  should 
be  so.  There  is  no  truth  more  abundantly  exem- 
plified in  the  history  of  mankind  (and  there  have 
been,  unfortunately,  persecutions  of  all  sorts,  till  it 
seems  again  and  again  established  in  almost  all 
possible  ways)  than  that  the  blood  of  martys,  spilt 
in  whatever  cause,  political  or  religious,  is  the  best 
imaginable  seed  for  the  growth  of  favour  towards 
their  persons,  and,  as  far  as  conversion  depends  on 
feeling,  of  conversion  to  their  opinions." 

The  two  ruling  passions  of  Charles's  parliament 
were,  (says  Hume,  to  whom  we  now  return,)  zeal  for 
liberty,  and  an  aversion  to  the  church  ;  and  to  both 
of  these  nothing  could  appear  more  exceptionable 
than  the  court  of  high-commission,  whose  institution 
rendered  it  entirely  arbitrary,  and  assigned  to  it  the 
defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  The 
Star-chamber  also  was  a  court  which  exerted  high 
discretionary  powers ;  and  had  no  precise  rule  or 
limit,  either  with  regard  to  the  causes  which  came 
under  its  jurisdiction,  or  the  decisions  which  it 
formed.  A  bill  unanimously  passed  the  houses  to 
abolish  these  two  courts  ;  and  in  them,  to  annihilate 
the  principal  and  most  dangerous  articles  of  the 
king's  prerogative.  By  the  same  bill,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  council  was  regulated,  and  its  authority 
abridged.  Charles  hesitated  before  he  gave  his  as- 
sent. But  finding  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
treat, and  that  he  possessed  no  resource  in  case  of  a 
rupture,  he  at  last  affixed  the  royal  sanction  to  this 
excellent  bill.  But  to  show  the  parliament  that  he 
was  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  importance  of  this 
grant,  he  observed  to  them,  that  this  statute  altered 
in  a  great  measure  the  fundamental  laws,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  which  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
established. 

By  removing  the  Star-chamber,  the  king's  power 
of  binding  the  people  by  his  proclamations  was  in- 
directly abolished  ;  and  that  important  branch  of 
prerogative,  the  strong  symbol  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  unintelligible  in  a  limited  constitution,  being 
at  last  removed,  left  the  system  of  government  more 
consistent  and  uniform.  The  Star-chamber  alone 
was  accustomed  to  punish  infractions  of  the  king's 
edicts :  but  as  no  courts  of  judicature  now  remained 
except  those  in  Westminster-hall,  which  take  cogni- 
sance only  of  common  and  statute  law,  the  king 
may  thenceforth  issue  proclamations,  but  no  man  is 
bound  to  obey  them.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  the  experiment  hen»  made  by  the  parliament, 
was  not  a  little  rash  and  adventurous.  But  the  par- 
liament justly  thought,  that  the  king  was  too  emi- 
nent a  magistrate  to  be  trusted  with  discretionary 
power,  which  he  might  so  easily  turn  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty.  And  in  the  event  it  has  hitherto 
been  found,  that,  though  some  sensible  inconveni- 
ences arise  from  the  maxim  of  adhering  strictly  to 
law,  yet  the  advantages  overbalance  them,  and  should 
render  the  English  grateful  to  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors,  who,  after  repeated  contests,  at  last  esta- 
blished that  noble  principle. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  parliament,  Charles,  in- 
stead of  the  patents  during  pleasure,  gave  all  the 
judges  patents  during  their  good  behaviour  :  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  greatest  moment  towards  securing 
their  independency,  and  barring  the  entrance  of 
arbitrary  power  into  the  ordinary  courts  of  judi- 
cature. 

The  marshal's  court,  which  took  cognisance  of 
offensive  words,  and  was  not  thought  sufficiently  li- 


mited bj  law  was  also  for  that  reason,  abolished. 
The  stannery  courts,  which  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  miners,  being  liable  to  a  like  objection,  un- 
derwent a  like  fate.  The  abolition  of  the  council 
of  the  north  and  the  council  of  Wales  followed  from 
the  same  principles.  The  authority  of  the  clerk  of 
the  market,  who  had  a  general  inspection  over  the 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom,  was 
transferred  to  the  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  ordinary- 
magistrates. 

In  short,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  transactions 
of  this  memorable  parliament,  during  the  first  period 
of  its  operations,  we  shall  find,  excepting  perhaps 
Strafford's  attainder,  their  conduct  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  praise  from  all  lovers  of  liberty.  Not  only 
were  former  abuses  remedied,  and  grievances  re- 
dressed :  great  provision,  for  the  future,  was  made 
by  law  against  the  return  of  like  complaints.  And 
if  the  means,  by  which  they  obtained  such  advan- 
tages, savour  often  of  artifice,  sometimes  of  violence; 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  revolutions  of  government 
cannot  be  effected  by  the  mere  force  of  arguwent 
and  reasoning  :  and  the  factious  being  once  excited, 
men  can  neither  so  firmly  regulate  the  tempers  ot 
others,  nor  their  own,  as  to  ensure  themselves  against 
all  exorbitances. 

The  parliament  now  came  to  a  pause.  The  king 
had  promised  his  Scottish  subjects,  that  he  would 
this  summer  pay  them  a  visit,  in  order  to  settle 
their  government;  and  though  the  English  parlia- 
ment was  very  importunate  with  him,  that  he  should 
lay  aside  that  journey  ;  they  could  not  prevail  with 
him  so  much  as  to  delay  it.  As  he  must  necessarily 
in  his  journey  have  passed  through  the  troops  of 
both  nations,  the  commons  seem  to  have  entertained 
great  jealousy  on  that  account,  and  to  have  now 
hurried  on,  as  much  as  they  formerly  delayed,  the 
disbanding  of  the  armies.  The  arrears  therefore  of 
the  Scots  were  fully  paid  them ;  and  those  of  the 
English  in  part.  The  Scots  returned  home,  and  the 
English  were  separated  into  their  several  counties, 
and  dismissed. 

After  this  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  20th 
of  October;  and  a  committee  of  both  houses  was  ap- 
pointed to  sit  during  the  recess,  with  very  ample 
powers.  Pym  was  elected  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  lower  house.  Further  attempts  were 
made  by  the  parliament,  while  it  sat,  and  even  by 
the  commons  alone,  for  assuming  sovereign  execu- 
tive powers,  and  publishing  their  ordinances,  as  they 
called  them,  instead  of  laws.  The  committee  too, 
on  their  part,  was  ready  to  imitate  the  example. 

A  small  committee  of  both  houses  was  appointed 
to  attend  the  king  into  Scotland,  in  order,  as  was 
pretended,  to  see  that  the  articles  of  pacification 
were  executed  ;  but  really  to  be  spies  upon  him,  and 
extend  still  further  the  ideas  ol  parliamentary  au- 
thority, as  well  as  eclipse  the  majest)  of  !"'•  king. 
The  earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Howard,  Sir  Philip  Sta- 
pleton,  Sir  William  Armyne,  Fiennes,  and  Hamp- 
den, were  the  persons  chosen. 

Endeavours  were  used,  before  Charles's  departure, 
to  have  a  protector  of  the  kingdom  appointed,  with 
a  power  to  pass  laws  without  having  recourse  to  the 
king. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  affairs  which  occurred 
during  this  busy  period,  we  have  almost  overlooked 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  The  king  concluded  not  this  al- 
liance without  communicating  his  intentions  In  tin- 
parliament,  who  received  the  proposal  with  satisfac- 
tion. This  was  the  commencement  of  the  connexions 
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with  the  family  of  Orange :  connexions  which 
were  afterwards  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences,  both  to  the  kingdom  and  to  the  house 
of  Stuart. 

CHAP.  XL 

Settlement  of  Scotland— Conspiracy  in  Ireland— In- 
surrection and  Massacre — Meeting  of  the  English 
Parliament — The  Remonstrance — Reasons  on  both 
Sides— Impeachment  of  the  Bishops— Accusation  of 
the  Five  Members— Tumults—  King  leaves  London 
—Arrives  in  York — Preparations  for  Civil  War, 

The  Scots,  who  began  these  fatal  commotions, 
thought  that  they  had  finished  a  very  perilous  un- 
dertaking, much  to  their  profit  and  reputation.  Be- 
sides the  large  pay  voted  them  for  lying  in  good 
quarters  during  a  twelvemonth,  the  English  parlia- 
ment had  conferred  on  them  a  present  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  their  brotherly  assist- 
ance. In  the  articles  of  pacification,  they  were  de- 
clared to  have  ever  been  good  subjects;  and  their 
military  expeditions  were  approved  of,  as  enterprises 
calculated  and  intended  for  his  majesty's  honour 
and  advantage.  These  terms,  so  ignominious  to 
Charles,  were  ordered,  by  a  vote  of  parliament,  to 
be  read  in  all  churches,  upon  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
appointed  for  the  national  pacification  :  all  their 
claims  for  the  restriction  of  prerogative  were  agreed 
to  be  ratified  :  and  what  they  more  valued  than  all 
these  advantages,  they  had  a  near  prospect  of 
spreading  the  presbyterian  discipline  in  England 
and  Ireland,  from  the  seeds,  which  '.hey  had  scat- 
tered, of  their  religious  principles. 

The  lords  of  articles  were  an  ancient  institution 
in  the  Scottish  parliament.  They  were  constituted 
after  this  manner.  The  temporal  lords  chose  eight 
bishops :  the  bishops  elected  eight  temporal  lords  : 
these  sixteen  named  eight  commissioners  of  coun- 
ties, and  eight  burgesses:  and  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  thirty-two,  who  were  denominated 
lords  of  articles,  no  motion  could  be  made  in  parlia- 
ment. As  the  bishops  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
court,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  lords  of  articles,  by 
necessary  consequence,  depended  on  the  king's 
nomination  ;  and  the  prince,  besides  one  negative 
after  the  bills  had  passed  through  parliament,  pos- 
sessed indirectly  another  before  their  introduction  ; 

il  prerogative  of  lnlleli   greater  coiiM-queiice  iliail   the 

former.   The  bench  of  bishops  being  now  abolished, 

the  parliament  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  to- 
tally set  aside  the  lords  of  articles  :  and  till  this  im- 
portant point  was  obtained,  the  nation,  properly 
speaking,  could  not  be  said  to  enjoy  any  regular 
freedom. 

it  i.  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  this  iusti- 

tution,  ((»  which  there  was  no  parallel    in     Kngland, 

the  royal  authority  was  always  deemed  much  lower 
in  Scotland  than  in  the  former  kingdom.     Bacon 

represents  il  as  one  advantage  to  be  expected  from 

the   anion,   thai   the   I xtensivo  prerogative  of 

England  would  be  abridged  by  the  example  of  Scot- 
laud,  and  the  too  narrow  prerogative  of  Scotland  be 
enlarged  from  the  imitation  of  England.  The  En 
ghhli  were,  at  that  time,  a  i  ivilixed  people,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  lawi  but  among  the  Sqpts,  ii  was  of 
•  quence  how  the  lawi  mere  fi  uned,  or  bj 
wiiom  M.ir.i.  wbils  the  exorbitant  ari  tooracj  bad  il 
so  much  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  regular  exe- 
cution. 

The  purr*  and  commons  formed   only  one    house 


in  the  Scottish  parliament :  and  as  it  had  been  the 
practice  of  James,  continued  by  Charles,  to  grace 
English  gentlemen  with  Scottish  titles,  all  the  de- 
terminations of  parliament,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
would  in  time  depend  upon  the  prince,  by  means  of 
these  votes  of  foreigners,  who  had  no  interest  or 
property  in  the  nation.  It  was  therefore  a  law  de- 
serving approbation,  that  no  man  should  be  created 
a  Scotch  peer,  who  possessed  not  ten  thousand  marks 
(above  five  hundred  pounds),  of  auuual  rent  in  the 
kingdom. 

A  law  for  triennial  parliaments  was  likewise 
passed;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  last  act  of 
every  parliament  should  be  to  appoint  the  time  and 
place  for  holdiug  the  parliament  next  ensuing. 

The  king  was  deprived  of  that  power,  formerly 
exercised,  of  issuing  proclamations,  which  enjoined 
obedience,  under  penalty  of  treason  :  a  prerogative 
which  invested  him  with  the  whole  legislative  au- 
thority, even  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance. 

But  the  most  fatal  blow  given  to  royal  authority, 
was  the  article,  that  no  member  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil, in  whose  hands,  during  the  king's  absence,  the 
whole  administration  lay,  no  officer  of  state,  none 
of  the  judges,  should  be  appointed  but  by  advice 
aud  approbation  of  parliament.  Charles  eveu  agreed 
to  deprive  of  their  seats,  four  judges  who  had  ad- 
hered to  his  interests;  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  others  more  agreeable  to  the  ruling  party.  Se- 
veral of  the  covenanters  were  also  sworn  of  the 
privy-council.  And  all  the  ministers  of  state,  coun- 
sellors, and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  bold  their 
places  during  life  or  good  behaviour. 

Of  the  circumstance,  usually  called  the  "  Inci- 
dent," the  following  account  is  given  by  Lingard, 
which  we  substitute;  as  Hume  is  very  brief  and  very 
prejudiced  on  that  subject: — 

"  Though  the  marquess  of  Hamilton  had  long  en 
joyed  the  confidence  of  Charles,  and  been  employed 
by  him  in  matters  of  the  highest  consequence,  a 
suspicion  existed  that  he  sought  to  secure  to  himself 
the  friendship  of  the  covenanters,  by  betraying  to 
them  the  secrets  of  his  sovereign.  Long  ago  an 
offer  had  been  made  to  Laud  and  Strafford  to  prove 
his  guilt  by  the  testimony  of  '  as  good  men  as  were 
to  be  found  in  Scotland;'  but  they  refused  to  listen 
to  a  project,  which  in  the  result  might  entail  ou 
themselves  enmity  and  disgrace.  Montrose,  since 
his  defection  to  the  king,  had  assured  him  by  letter, 
that  men  were  to  be  found,  who,  if  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  and  prove  the  charge  of  treason 
against  both  Hamilton  and  Argyle.  Hut  his  in- 
trigues with  the  court  were  either  discovered  or 
suspected;  and,  before  the  king's  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, Montrose  and  his  associates  had  l.een  commit- 
ted 'as  plotters  and  banders'  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  was,  however,  apparent  that  Hamilton 
rapidh  declined  in  the  royal  favour.  One  d,\y  the 
Lord  Ken-  scut  him,  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  a 
«  li.ilh ■io;r  of  treasuii.  lie  appealed  to  the  [urlia 
incut  ;  an  act  was  passed  asserting  his  innocence; 
and  Kerr  was  compelled   to   make    an    apologl    and 

submission.  Yet  a  fortnight  did  not  elapse  before 
he  received  information  from  the  Lord  Amond  that 

a  plnl   was  in    agitation    to   arrest    him,    his    brother 

Laneric,  and  the  earl  of  Argj  l«\  in  the  palace,  and 
to  carry  them  on  board  a  king's  frjgate  in  the 
Frith,  01  in  case  of  resistance  to  deprive  them  of 

III'  .       All  three  hastily  took  their  have,  and    fled    to 

kimo'ii  their  friends  Fortified  their  houses;  and 
the  citiiens  paraded  the  itreeJLs  during  the  night.   lu 
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the  morning  Charles,  with  a  guard  of  five  hundred 
men,  proceeded  to  the  parliament-house,  complained 
of  the  flight  of  the  three  noldemen  as  an  imputation 
on  his  character,  and  demanded,  with  tears,  a  public 
inquiry  into  the  whole  matter.  The  estates  hesitated . 
he  daily  repeated  his  demand;  but  though  the  lords 
seemed  to  acquiesce,  the  commissioners  of  the  shires 
and  burghs  obstinately  insisted  on  a  private  trial 
before  a  committee.  On  the  tenth  day  the  king 
yielded  :  the  inquiry  was  conducted  in  secret,  and 
the  result  seems  to  have  been  a  declaration  on  the 
parts  of  the  estates,  that  the  three  noblemen  had 
sufficient  reason  for  their  abrupt  departure,  and  an 
acknowledgment,  that  they  never  entertained  any 
suspicion  of  the  king's  justice  or  goodness,  but  had 
fled  through  fear  of  the  dark  machinations  of  their 
enemies.  They  returned  to  the  parliament:  Argyle 
was  created  a  marquess,  Loudon  and  Lindsay  were 
made  earls,  and  Lesley  obtained  the  title  of  Leven, 
and  the  king  in  return  secured  the  lives  of  *  the  in- 
cendiaries and  plotters'  by  an  arrangement  which 
left  the  trial  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  but  re- 
served the  judgment  to  himself." 

But  while  the  king  was  employed  in  pacifying  the 
commotions  in  Scotland,  and  was  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  England,  he  received  intelligence  of  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion  broken  out  in  Ireland,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  utmost  horror,  bloodshed,  and 
devastation. 

The  British  protestants,  transplanted  into  Ireland, 
having  every  moment  before  their  eyes  all  the  h 
rors  of  popery,  had  naturally  been  carried  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  aud  had  universally  adopted  the 
highest  principles  and  practices  of  puritans.  Mo- 
narchy as  well  as  the  hierarchy,  was  become  odious 
to  them;  and  every  method  of  iimiiing  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  detaching  themselves  from  the 
king  of  England,  was  greedily  adopted  aud  pursued. 
They  considered  not,  that  as  they  scarcely  formed 
the  sixth  part  of  the  people,  and  were  secretly  ob- 
noxious to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  their  only  method 
of  supporting  themselves  was  by  maintaining  royal 
authority,  and  preserving  a  great  dependence  on 
their  mother-country. 

Charles,  unable  to  resist,  had  been  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  Irish,  as  to  the  Scottish  and  English 
parliaments;  and  found  too,  that  their  encroach- 
ments still  rose  in  proportion  to  his  concessions. 
Those  subsidies,  which  themselves  had  voted,  they 
deduced,  by  a  subsequent  vote,  to  a  fourth  part:  the 
court  of  bigh-commission  was  determined  to  be  a 
grievance  :  martial  law  abolished  :  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  council  annihilated  :  proclamation!  and  acts 
if  state  declared  of  no  authority  :  arid  every  order 
or  institution,  which  depended  on  monarchy,  was 
invaded. 

The  standing  army  of  Ireland  was  usually  about 
three  thousand  men  ;  but  in  order  to  assist  the  king 
in  suppressing  the  Scottish  covenanters,  Strafford 
had  raised  eight  thousand  more,  and  had  incorpo- 
rated with  them  a  thousand  men,  drawn  from  the 
old  army  ;  under  the  plea  of  a  necessary  expedient 
for  bestowing  order  and  discipline  on  the  new-levied 
soldiers.  The  private  men  iu  this  army  were  all 
catholics;  but  the  officers,  both  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned,  were  protestants,  and  could  en- 
tirely be  depended  on  by  Charles.  The  English 
commons  entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions  on 
account  of  this  army  ;  and  never  ceased  soliciting 
the  king  till  he  agreed  to  break  it :  nor  would  they 
'ii  in  in  any  proposal  fur  augmenting  the  standing 
army  to  five  thousand  men;   a  number   which  the 


king   deemed    necessary   for    retaining   Ireland   in 
obedience. 

Charles,  asserting  that  it  was  dangerous  that  eight 
thousand  men  accustomed  to  idleness,  and  trauud 
to  the  use  of  arms,  should  be  dispersed  among  a 
nation  so  turbulent  and  unsettled,  agreed  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  have  them  transported  into 
Flanders,  and  enlisted  in  his  master's  service.  The 
English  commons,  having  apprehensions,  lest  re- 
gular bodies  of  troops,  disciplined  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, should  prove  still  more  dangerous,  showed 
some  aversion  to  this  expedient;  and  the  kiug  re- 
duced his  allowance  to  four  thousand  men.  But 
when  the  Spaniards  had  hired  ships  for  transporting 
these  troops,  and  the  men  were  ready  to  embark ; 
the  commons  prohibited  every  one  from  furnishing 
vessels  for  that  service. 

The  old  Irish  remarked  all  these  steps  of  the  En- 
glish, and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Though  their  animosity  against  that  nation,  for  want 
of  an  occasion  to  exert  itself,  seemed  to  be  extin- 
guished, it  was  only  composed  into  a  temporary  and 
deceitful  tranquillity.  Their  interests,  both  with 
regard  to  property  and  religion,  secretly  stimulated 
them  to  a  revolt.  No  individual  of  any  sept,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  customs,  had  the  property  of 
any  particular  estate;  but  as  the  whole  sept  had  a 
title  to  a  whole  territory,  they  preferred  this  com- 
munity before  the  more  secure  and  narrower  pos- 
sessions assigned  them  by  the  English.  An  indul- 
gence, amounting  almost  to  a  toleration,  had  been 
given  to  the  catholic  religion  :  but  so  long  as  the 
churches  aud  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  kept 
from  the  priests,  and  they  were  obliged  to  endure 
the  neighbourhood  of  profane  heretics,  being  them- 
selves discontented,  they  continually  endeavoured 
to  retard  any  cordial  reconciliation  between  the  En- 
glish and  the  Irish  nations. 

There  was  a  gentleman  called  Roger  More,  who, 
though  of  a  narrow  fortune,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Irish  family,  and  was  much  celebrated 
among  his  countrymen  for  valour  and  capacity. 
This  man  first  formed  the  project  of  expelling  the 
English,  and  asserting  the  independence  of  his  na- 
tive country.  He  secretly  went  from  chieftain  to 
chieftain,  and  roused  up  every  latent  principle  of 
discontent.  He  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  Lord  Maguire  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  the 
most  powerful  uf  the  old  Irish.  By  conversation,  by 
letters,  by  his  emissaries,  he  represented  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  motives  of  a  revolt.  He  observed  to 
them,  that  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  fac- 
tions of  the  English,  the  king's  authority  in  Britain 
was  reduced  to  so  low  a  condition,  that  he  never 
could  exert  himself  with  any  vigour  in  maintaining 
the  English  dominion  over  Ireland  ;  that  the  catho- 
lics, in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  assisted  bj  the 
protestants,  had  so  diminished  the  royal  prerogative 
and  the  power  of  the  lieutenant,  as  would  much  fa- 
cilitate the  conducting,  to  its  desired  effect,  any  con- 
spiracy or  combination,  which  could  be  formed ; 
that  the  Scots  having  so  successfully  thrown  off  de- 
pendence on  the  crown  of  England,  and  assumed 
the  government  into  their  own  hands,  had  set  an 
example  in  the  [rish,  who  bid  so  much  greater  op- 
pressions to  complain  of;  that  the  English  planters, 
who  had  expelled  them  their  possessions,  suppressed 
their  religion,  and  bereaved  them  of  their  liberties, 
were  but  a  handful  in  comparison  of  the  natives; 
thai  lie  v  lived  in  the  most  supine  security,  inter- 
spersed Willi  their  numerous  enemies,  trusting  to  the 
protection  of  a  small  army,  which  was  itself  scattered 
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in  inconsiderable  divisions  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom ;  that  a  great  body  of  men,  disciplined  by  the 
government,  were  now  thrown  loose,  and  were  ready 
for  any  daring  or  desperate  enterprise  ;  that  though 
toe  catholics  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  in  some  tolera- 
ble measure,  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  from  the 
moderation  of  their  indulgent  prince,  they  must 
henceforth  expect,  that  the  government  will  be  con- 
ducted by  other  maxims  and  other  principles  ;  that 
the  puritanical  parliament,  having  at  length  sub- 
dued their  sovereign,  would,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as 
they  had  consolidated  their  authority,  extend  their 
ambitious  enterprises  to  Ireland,  and  make  the 
catholics  in  that  kingdom  feel  the  same  furious  per- 
secution, to  which  their  brethren  in  England  were 
at  present  exposed  ;  and  that  a  revolt  in  the  Irish, 
tending  only  to  vindicate  their  native  liberty  against 
the  violence  of  foreign  invaders,  could  never,  at 
any  time,  be  deemed  rebellion  ;  much  less  during 
the  present  confusions,  when  their  prince  was,  in  a 
manner,  a  prisoner,  and  obedience  must  be  paid, 
not  to  him,  but  to  those  who  had  traitorously  usurped 
his  lawful  authority. 

By  these  considerations,  More  engaged  all  the 
heads  of  the  native  Irish  into  the  conspiracy.  The 
English  of  the  pale,  as  they  were  called,  or  the  old 
English  planters,  being  all  catholics,  it  was  hoped 
would  afterwards  join  the  party,  which  restored  their 
religion  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  authority.  The 
intention  was,  That  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  and  the 
other  conspiracors  should  begin  an  insurrection 


But  they  were  awakened  from  their  security,  on 
the  very  day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  castle  of 
Dublin,  by  which  the  capital  was  commanded,  con- 
tained arms  for  ten  thousand  men,  with  thirty-five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
ammunition  :  yet  was  this  important  place  guarded, 
and  that  too  without  any  care,  by  no  greater  force 
than  fifty  men.  Maguire  and  More  were  already  in 
town  with  a  numerous  band  of  their  partisans  :  others 
were  expected  that  night :  and,  next  morning,  they 
were  to  enter  upon,  what  they  esteemed  the  easiest 
of  all  enterprises,  the  surprisal  of  the  castle. 
O'Conolly,  an  Irishman,  but  a  protestant,  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  to  Parsons.  The  justices  and  council 
fled  immediately  for  safety  into  the  castle,  and  re 
inforced  the  guards.  The  alarm  was  conveyed  to 
the  city,  and  all  the  protestants  prepared  for  defence 
More  escaped  ;  Maguire  was  taken  ;  and  Mahone, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  being  likewise  seized,  first 
discovered  to  the  justices  the  project  of  a  general 
insurrection,  and  redoubled  the  apprehensions  which 
already  were  universally  diffused  throughout  Dublin 

But  though  O'Conolly's  discovery  saved  the  castle 
from  a  surprise,  the  confession  extorted  from  Ma 
hone  came  too  late  to  prevent  the  intended  insur 
rection.  O'Neale  and  his  confederates  had  already 
taken  arms  in  Ulster.  The  Irish  every  where  in- 
termingled with  the  English,  needed  but  a  hint  from 
their  leaders  and  priests  to  begin  hostilities  against 
a  people  whom  they  hated  on  account  of  their  reli 


one  day  throughout  the  provinces,  and  should  attack  |  gion,  and  as  their  conquerors.     The   houses,  cattle, 


all  the  English  settlements;  and  that,  on  the  same 
day,  Lord  Maguire  and  Roger  More  should  surprise 
the  castle  of  Dublin.  The  commencement  of  the 
revolt  was  fixed  on  the  approach  of  winter,  that 
there  might  be  more  difficulty  in  transporting  forces 
from  England.  Succours  to  themselves  and  sup- 
plies of  arms  they  expected  from  France,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  made  them  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. And  many  Irish  officers,  who  served  in  the 
Spanish  troops,  had  engaged  to  join  them,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  an  insurrection  entered  upon  by  their 
catholic  brethren.  News,  which  every  day  arrived 
from  England,  of  the  fury  expressed  by  the  com- 
mons  .i^-nnst  all  papists,  struck  fresh  terror  into  the 
Irish  nation,  and  both  stimulated  the  conspirators 
to  execute  their  fatal  purpose,  and  gave  them  as- 
sured hopes  of  the  concurrence  of  all  their  coun- 
trymen. 

Such  propensity  to  a  revolt  was  discovered  in  all 
the  Irish,  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary,  as  it  was 
dangerous,  to  intrust  the  Becret  to  many  hands  ;  and 
the  appointed  day  drew  nigh,  nor  had  any  discovery 
Deen  yel  made  to  tin'  government.  The  king,  in- 
q  I,  bad  received  information  from  Ins  ambassa- 
dor .  thai  something  was  in  agitation  among  the 
Irish  in  foreign  parts;  but  though  he  gave  warning 
to  the  administration  in  Ireland,  the  intelligen 
was  '-1111111)   neglected,     Secret  rumours  likewise 

wen-  heard  of  s approaching  consph  acj  ;  I"1'  no 

attention  was  paid  to  them.     The  earl  of  I  flii  ester, 
whom  ib-  king  bad  appointed  lieutenant,  remained 

in  I. Ion.     The   two  justice  .  Sir  \\  ill Pai 

-■II   .uid  sir  John  Borlacc,  were  men  of  small  abi 

md    bj   -in   inconvenience  common  to  -ill 

loM-'o    times,  owed  their  advancement   to  nothing 

I"'  theii  /■  ii  foi  tin-  party  bj    wh very   thing 

was  now  govs I      Tranquil  from  thoil   ignorance 

and  inexperionco,  those  me lulged  themselvoi 

in  the  in',  i  profound  repose,  on   the  very   brink  ol 
destruction 


and  goods,  of  the  unwary  English  were  first  seized. 
Those  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, instead  of  deserting  their  habitations,  and 
assembling  for  mutual  protection,  remained  at  home, 
in  hopes  of  defending  their  property,  and  fell  thus 
separately  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  After 
rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itself,  cruelty,  and  the  most 
barbarous  that  ever,  in  any  nation,  was  known  or 
heard  of,  began  its  operations.  A  universal  mas- 
sacre commenced  of  the  English,  now  defenceless, 
and  passively  resigned  to  their  iubuman  foes.  No 
age,  no  sex,  no  condition  was  spared.  In  vain  did 
Bight  s.ive  from  the  first  assault:  destruction  was, 
every  where,  let  loose,  and  met  the  hunted  victims 
at  every  turn.  In  vain  was  recourse  had  to  rela- 
tions, to  companions,  to  friends:  all  connexions 
were  dissolved,  and  death  was  dealt  by  that  hand, 
from  which  protection  was  implored  and  expected. 

But  death  was  the  slightest  punishment  inflicted 
by  those  rebels :  all  the  tortures  which  barbarous 
cruelty  could  devise,  were  inflicted.  To  enter  into 
particulars  would  only  uselessly  shock  the  humane: 
mid  ■.u.b  enormities,  though  attested  by  undoubted 
evidence,  appear almostincredihle.  Depraved  nature, 
even  perverted  religion,  encouraged  by  the  utmost 
!;,  ence,  reach  not  i"  racb  -i  pitch  of  ferocity ;  unless 
tin-  pitj  inherent  in  human  breasts  be  destroyed  by 
that  contagion  of  example,  which  transports  men  be- 
yond all  tin-  usual  motives  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 
Tin'  weaker  sex  themselves,  naturally  tinder  to 
their  own  Bufferings,  and  compassionate  to  those  of 
others,  here  emulated  their  more  robust  companions, 
in  iio-  practice  of  everj  cruelty.     Even  children, 

taught  by  the  example,  and  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
hortation of  their  parents,  essayed  their  feeble  blows 
on  [he  dead  carcasses  01  defenceless  children  of  the 
English,    'fin-  very  avarice  of  the  lush  was  not  a 

BUffil  lent  restraint  of  their  cruelty.      Such  was  their 

frenty,  that  the  cuttle  which  thoy  bad  sailed,  "ml 

by  rapine  made  their  own,   yet,    bceuuse   lhey   borf 
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the  name  of  English,  were  wantonly  slaughtered, 
k,  when  covered  with  wounds,  turned  loose  into  the 
woods  and  deserts. 

The  stately  buildings  or  commodious  habitations 
f  the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  sloth  and  igno- 
rance of  the  natives,  were  consumed  with  fire,  or 
;aid  level  with  the  ground.  And  where  the  misera- 
ble owners,  shut  up  in  their  houses,  and  preparing 
or  defence,  perished  in  the  flames,  together  with 
Jheir  wives  and  children,  a  double  triumph  was  af- 
brded  to  their  iusulting  foes. 

If  any  where  a  number  assembled  together,  and, 
issuming  courage  from  despair,  were  resolved  to 
weeteu  death  by  revenge  on  their  assassins,  they 
vere  disarmed  by  capitulations,  and  promises  of 
.afety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  But 
10  sooner  had  they  surrendered,  than  the  rebels, 
vith  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made  them  share 
he  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 

Others,  more  ingenious  still  in  their  barbarity, 
empted  their  prisoners,  by  the  love  of  life,  to  im- 
jrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers, 
>arents ;  and  having  thus  rendered  them  accomplices 
n  guilt,  gave  them  that  death,  which  they  sought 
o  shun  by  deserving  it. 
Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the  sacred  name  of 
Religion"  resounded  on  every  side;  not  to  stop 
he  hands  of  these  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their 
lows,  and  to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  move- 
neut  of  human  or  social  sympathy.  The  English, 
s  heretics,  abhorred  of  God,  and  detestable  to  all 
oly  men,  were  marked  out  by  the  priests  for  slaugh- 
er ;  and,  of  all  actions,  to  rid  the  world  of  these 
eclared  enemies  to  catholic  faith  and  piety,  was 
epresented  as  the  most  meritorious.  Nature,  which, 
n  that  rude  people,  was  sufficiently  inclined  to 
trocious  deeds,  was  further  stimulated  by  precept; 
nd  national  prejudices  impoisoned  by  those  aver- 
ions,  more  deadly  and  incurable,  which  arose  from 
iraged  superstition.  While  death  finished  the 
ufferings  of  each  victim,  the  bigoted  assassins,  with 
oy  and  exultation,  still  echoed  in  his  expiring  ears, 
bat  these  agonies  were  but  the  commencement  of 
orments  infinite  and  eternal. 

Such  were  the  barbarities,  by  which  Sir  Phelim 
J'Neale  and  the  Irish  in  Ulster  signalized  their  re- 
jellion  :  an  event,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  hu- 
kiud,  and  worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  de- 
estation  and  abhorrence.  The  generous  nature  of 
Wore  was  shocked  at  the  recital  of  such  enormous 
ruelties.  He  flew  to  O'Neale's  camp;  but  found 
hat  his  authority,  which  was  sufficient  to  excite  the 
jrish  to  au  insurrection,  was  too  feeble  to  restrain 
.heir  inhumanity.  Soon  after,  he  abandoned  a  cause 
lollutcd  by  so  many  crimes;  and  he  retired  into 
Flanders.  Sir  I'bclim,  recommended  by  the  great- 
of  his  family,  and  perhaps  too,  by  the  unre- 
itraiued  brutality  of  Ins  naiurc,  though  without  any 
ourage  or  capacity,  acquired  the  entire  ascendant 
the  northern  rebels.  The  English  colonies 
vcr--  totally  annihilated  in  the  open  country  of 
Ulster  :  the  Scots,  at  first,  met  with  more  favourable 
reatmeut.  In  order  to  engage  them  to  a  passive 
leutrality,  the  Irish  pretended  to  distinguish  between 
he  British  nations;  and  claiming  friendship  and 
tonsanguinity  with  the  Scots,  extended  not  over 
linn  tin-  fury  of  their  massacres.  Many  of  them 
Wid  an  opportunity  to  fly  the  country;  others  re- 
ired  into  places  of  security,  and  prepared  themselves 
or  defence  :  and  by  tins  means,  the  Scottish  plant- 

■''-.  il  of  them  at  least,  escaped  with  their  uvea, 

Prom  Dlatoi  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffused  thcra- 
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selves  in  an  instant  over  the  other  three  provinces 
of  Ireland.  In  all  places  death  and  slaughter  were 
not  uncommon ;  though  the  Irish,  in  these  other 
provinces,  pretended  to  act  with  moderation  and 
humanity.  But  cruel  and  barbarous  was  their  hu- 
manity I  Not  content  with  expelling  the  English 
their  houses,  with  despoiling  them  of  their  goodly 
manors,  with  wasting  their  cultivated  fields,  they 
stripped  them  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  them 
out,  naked  and  defenceless,  to  all  the  severities  of 
the  season  ;  and  the  climate  itself,  as  if  conspiring 
against  that  unhappy  people,  was  more  cold  and  tem- 
pestuous than  usual  The  roads  were  covered  with 
crowds  of  naked  English,  hastening  towards  Dub- 
lin and  the  other  cities,  which  yet  remained  in  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  children  and 
women  soon  sunk  under  the  multiplied  rigours  of 
cold  and  hunger. 

The  saving  of  Dublin  preserved  in  Ireland  the 
remains  of  the  Euglish  name.  The  gates  of  that 
city,  though  timorously  opened,  received  the  wretched 
supplicants,  and  presented  to  the  view  a  scene  of 
human  misery  beyond  what  any  eye  had  ever  be- 
fore beheld.  Compassion  seized  the  amazed  inha- 
bitants, aggravated  with  the  fear  of  like  calamities; 
while  they  observed  the  numerous  foes  without  and 
withiu,  which  every  where  environed  them,  and  re- 
flected on  the  weak  resources  by  which  they  were 
themselves  supported.  The  more  vigorous  of  the 
uuhappy  fugitives,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
were  enlisted  into  three  regiments  :  the  rest  were 
distributed  into  the  houses;  and  all  care  was  taken, 
by  diet  and  warmth,  to  recruit  their  feeble  and 
torpid  limbs.  Diseases  of  unknown  name  and  spe- 
cies, derived  from  these  multiplied  distresses,  seized 
many  of  them,  and  put  a  speedy  period  to  their 
lives:  others  having  now  leisure  to  reflect  on  their 
mighty  loss  of  friends  and  fortune,  cursed  that 
being  which  they  had  saved.  Abandoning  them- 
selves to  despair,  refusing  all  succour,  they  expired  ; 
without  other  consolation  than  that  of  receiving 
among  their  countrymen  the  honours  of  a  grave, 
which,  to  their  slaughtered  companions,  had  been 
denied  by  the  inhuman  barbarians. 

By  some  computations,  those  who  perished  by  all 
these  cruelties  are  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  two  hundred  thousand  :  by  the  most  mode- 
rate, and  probably  the  most  reasonable  account, 
they  are  made  to  amount  to  forty  thousand  ;  if  this 
estimation  itself  be  not,  as  is  usual  iu  such  cases, 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

On  this  subject  Ilallam  says, — "  Sir  John  Tem- 
ple reckons  the  number  of  protestants  murdered,  or 
destroyed  in  some  manner,  from  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  in  October  1641,  to  the  cessation  in  Sep 
tembcr  1643,  at  three  hundred  thousand,  an  evident 
and  enormous  exaggeration;  so  that  the  firs!  edition 
being  incorrectly  printed,  we  might  almost  suspect 
a  cipher  to  have  been  added  by  mistake.  Claren 
Ion  says,  forty  or  fifty  thousand  wen-  murdered  in 
the  first  insurrection.  Sir  William  Petty,  in  bis 
political  anatomy  of  Ireland,  from  calculations  too 
vague  to  deserve  confidence,  puts  the  numbei  mas 
sacred  at  thirtj  seven  thousand.  Warner  has  scru- 
tinized the  examinations  of  witnesses,  taken  before 
i  commission  appointed  in  L643,  and  now  deposited 
u  the  Library  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  and  find- 
ing many  of  the  depositions  unsworn,  and  others 
founded  on  hearsay,-  has  thrown  more  doubt  than 
any  earlier  writer  on  the  extent  of  the  massu  re 
Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  twelve  thousand  livi  oi 
protestants  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed   for  the 
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direct  or  indirect  effects  of  the  rebellion,  during  the 
first  two  years,  except  losses  in  war  ;  and  of  these 
only  one-third  by  murder.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  no  distinct  accounts  could  be  pre- 
served in  former  depositions  of  so  promiscuous  a 
slaughter;  and  that  the  very  exaggerations  show  its 
tremendous  nature.  The  Ulster  colony,  a  nume- 
rous and  brave  people,  were  evidently  unable  to 
make  head  for  a  considerable  time  against  the  rebels ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been,  if  they  had  only  lost 
a  few  thousand.  It  is  idle  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule, 
as  is  sometimes  attempted,  on  the  depositions,  be- 
cause they  are  mingled  with  some  fabulous  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  appearance  of  the  ghosU  of  the 
murdered  on  the  bridge  at  Cavan ;  which,  by  the 
way,  is  only  told,  in  the  depositions  subjoined  to 
Temple,  as  the  report  of  the  place,  and  was  no  cool- 
blooded  fabrication,  but  the  work  of  a  fancy  bewil- 
dered by  real  horrors. 

"  Carte,  who  dwells  at  length  on  every  circum- 
stance unfavourable  to  the  opposite  party,  dispatches 
the  Ulster  massacre  in  a  single  short  paragraph,  and 
coolly  remarks  that  there  were  not  many  murders, 
'  considering  the  nature  of  such  an  affair,'  in  the 
first  week  of  the  insurrection.  This  is  hardly  re- 
concilable to  fair  dealing.     Curry   endeavours  to 


Both  the  English  and  Irish  rebels  conspired  in 
one  imposture,  with  which  they  seduced  many  of 
their  deluded  countrymen  :  they  pretended  autho- 
rity from  the  king  and  queen,  but  chiefly  from  the 
latter,  for  their  insurrection ;  and  they  affirmed, 
that  the  cause  of  their  taking  arms  was  to  vindicate 
royal  prerogative,  now  invaded  by  the  puritanical 
pa'rliament.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  having  found  a 
royal  patent  in  Lord  Caufield's  house,  whom  he  had 
slain,  is  said  to  have  torn  off  the  seal,  and  affixed  it 
to  a  commission  which  he  had  forged  for  himself. 

"  When  the  first  information,"  says  Laing,  "  wa> 
transmitted  to  Scotland,  neither  the  magnitude  nor 
the  enormity  of  the  rebellion  was  known.  The 
parliament  was  advertised  by  Charles  that  some 
commotions  of  an  uncertain  extent  had  appeared  in 
Ireland,  but  unless  abetted  by  the  catholics  of  Eng- 
land, that  they  were  neither  formidable,  nor  likely 
to  be  fomented  by  continental  powers.  On  this 
occasion  the  Scots  were  represented  as  indifferent 
to  the  remote  fate  of  religion,  where  no  faction  nor 
interest  contributed  to  their  zeal.  The  danger  was 
no  sooner  discovered,  than  the  parliament  offered 
three  thousand  stand  of  spare  arms,  and  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland; 
which,  if  timely  accepted,  might  have  proved  a  suf- 


lit  even  Warner's  very  moderate  estimate,  and    ficient  force  to  suppr 
affects^  caUhrinoneplacye  <  a  writer  highly  preju- 1  Scots  were  destitute^  -^ ^rmanent^resources, 


diced  against  the  insurgents,'  which  is  grossly  false.    It  was  equally  difficult  d 
He  praises  Carte  and  Nalson,  the  only  protestants  |  and  in  a  wasted  ™uutiy,^to  ti 


ess  the  insurrection.     But  the 
mancnt 
the  winter  season 


and  bestows  on  the  latter  tne   name  sucu  a  uuim.-iwi»  a.">j  ,  »"-  ■•■ — -  ; i---- 

I  wonder  he  does  not   say  that  not  tion  of  the  English  parliament,  no  provision  could 

was   murdered.      Dr.    Lingard   has  be  made  for  reception   or  support      A  regiment  of 

ccount  of  the  Ulster  massacre  ;  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  that  remained  un- 


he  does  praise,  and  bestows  on  the  latte 

of  impartial.     ! 

one  protestant 

given  a  short  account 

endeavouring,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the   volume, 

to  disprove  by  mere  scraps  of  quotation,  an   event 

of  such  notoriety,  that  we  must  abandon  all  faith  in 

public  fame  if  it  were  really  unfounded." 

The  justices  ordered  to  Dublin  all  the  bodies  of 
the  army  which  were  not  surrounded  by  the  rebels ; 
and  they  assembled  a  force  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  veterans.  They  soon  enlisted,  and  armed 
from  the  magazines  above  four  thousand  men  more. 
They  dispatched  a  body  of  six  hundred  men,  to 
thro'w  relief  into  Tredah,  besieged  by  the  Irish. 
But  these  troops,  attacked  by  the  enemy,  were 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  were  most  of  them  put  to 
the  sword.  Their  arms,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
tin-  [rish,  supplied  them  with  what  they  most  wanted. 
The  justices,  willing  to  foment  the  rebellion,  in  a 
view  of  profiting  by  the  multiplied  forfeitures,  hence- 
forth thought  of  nothing  more  than  providing  for 
their  own  present  security,  and  that  of  the  capital. 
The  carl  of  Ormond,  their  general,  remonstrated 
against  such  timid,  not  to  say  base  and  interested 
counsels;  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  authority. 

ih,  English  of  the  pals,  who  probably  wore  nol 
at  iirst  iii  the  secret,  pretended  to  blame  the  insur- 
rection, and  to  detelt  the  barbarity  with  which  it 

i npaniod.    By  their  protestations  and  de- 

,  i  |  itions,  thej  engaged  the  justices  to  Bupply  them 

with  .inn-.,  which  they  promised  to  employ   in  de- 

[be  government.     Hut  in  a  little  time,  the 

i  ri  li  were  found  more  prevalent I 

,i,,  m  th  ,,.  i,  gard  to  their  mother-country,     rhey 

she  s  i.-'  i  Gormans thoit  loader  j  and,  joining 

the  Dl  Hri  h,  rivalled  them  in  every  art  ol  violence 

toward     the   English  pr itants.     Besides   many 

■mallei  bodii  i  di  pi  i  i  a  over  the  kingdom,  Hie  prin 

,,r,l  army  of  the  rebels  a inted  to  twentj  thou 

„,,,,!  men,  and  threatened   Dublin  with  an  irame. 
1 1     diutu  siege. 


the  name    such  a  numerous  army 


port  or  to  sustain 
d  without  the  interposi- 


disbanded,  was  dispatched  to  Ulster,  but  the  p 
cution  of  the  war.  and  the  succours  proffered  by  the 
Scots,  were  referred  by  Charles  to  the  English  par- 
liament, and  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies, retarded  and  reduced." 

The  English  parliament  was  now  assembled ;  and 
discovered  in  every  vote   the  same  dispositions  in 
which  they  had  separated.     The   exalting  of  their 
own  authority,  the  diminishing  of  the  king's,  were 
still  the  objects  pursued  by  the  majority.     Every 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to   gain  the  popular 
leaders,  and  by  offices  to  attach  them  to  the  crown, 
had  failed  of  success.     The    ambitious  and  enter- 
prising patriots  disdained  to  accept,   in  detail,  of  a 
precarious  power;   while  they  deemed  it  so  easy,  by 
one  bold  and  vigorous  assault,  to  possess  themselves 
for  ever  of  the   entire  sovereignty.     Sensible  that 
the  measures  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued,  ren- 
dered them  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  king  ;  were 
many  of  them    in   themselves  exceptionable;  some 
of  them,  Strictly  speaking,   illegal;   they  resolved  to 
seek  their   own   security,   as  well  as  greatness,  by 
enlarging  popular  authority  in  England.    The  great 
necessities  to  which  the  Icing  was  reduced;  the  vio 
lent  prejudices  which  generally,   throughout  the  na 
non,  prevailed  against  him;  his  facility  in  making 
the  most  important  concessions;  the  example  of  the 
s,oi      whose  encroachments  had  totally  subvertej 
monarchy:   all  these  circumstances  Further  instl 
gated  the  commons  in  their  invasion  of  royal  preni 

...one.      And    the  danger  to  which  the  oonMilnl  ion 

seemed  to  have  been  s"  lately  exposed,  persuaded 
many,  thai  il  never  could  l«-  sufficiently  secured,  hut 

by  the  entire  abolition   of  that  authority  which  had 
invaded  it. 

Hut  tins  project,  it  had  nol  bee.,  in  the  power, 

career]  in  the  intention,  of  the  popular  lenders  to 

|  exei  ate,  had  il  nol  been  forth*  passion  which  suited 
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the  nation  for  presbyterian  discipline,  and  for  the 
itbusiasm  which  at  that  time  accompanied  it. 
The  licence  which  the  parliament  had  bestowed  on 
this  spirit,  by  checking  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  the 
otenance  and  encouragement  with  which  they 
had  honoured  it;  had  already  diffused  its  influence 
to  a  wonderful  degree :  and  all  orders  of  men  had 
drunk  deep  of  the  intoxicating  poison. 

From  policy,  at  first,  and  inclination,  now  from 
necessity,  the  king  attached  himself  extremely  to  the 
hierarchy :  for  like  reasons,  his  enemies  were  de- 
termined, by  one  and  the  same  effort,  to  overpower 
the  church  and  monarchy. 

While  the  commons  were  in  this  disposition,  the 
Irish  rebellion  was  the  event  which  tended  most  to 
promote  the  views  in  which  all  their  measures  ter- 
minated. A  horror  against  the  papists,  however 
innocent,  they  had  constantly  encouraged  :  a  terror 
from  the  conspiracies  of  that  sect,  however  impro- 
bable, they  had  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  excite. 
Here  was  broken  out  a  rebellion,  dreadful  and  un- 
expected ;  accompanied  with  circumstances  the  most 
detestable  :  and  what  was  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the 
Irish  catholics,  it  was  no  difficult  matter,  in  the 
present  disposition  of  men's  minds,  to  attribute  to 
that  whole  sect,  who  were  already  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  general  abhorrence.  Accustomed,  in  all  in- 
vectives, to  join  the  prelatical  party  with  the  papists, 
the  people  immediately  supposed  this  insurrection 
to  be  the  result  of  their  united  counsels.  And  when 
they  heard  that  the  Irish  rebels  pleaded  the  king's 
mission  for  all  their  acts  of  violence,  they  as- 
sented without  scruple  to  that  opinion. 

By  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  the  crown,  the 
commons,  who  possessed  alone  the  power  of  supply, 
had  aggrandised  themselves  ;  and  it  seemed  a  pe- 
culiar happiness,  that  the  Irish  rebellion  had  sue 
ceeded,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  to  the  pacificatior 
of  Scotland.  That  expression  of  the  king's,  by 
which  he  committed  to  them  the  care  of  Ireland, 
they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  interpreted  in 
the  most  unlimited  sense.  They  had  on  other  oc- 
casions, been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  execu 
power  of  the  crown  ;  but,  with  regard  to  Ireland 
they  at  once  assumed  it,  fully  and  entirely,  as  if  de- 
livered over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  assignment. 
And  to  this  the  king  was  obliged  passively  to  sub- 
mit; both  because  of  his  inability  to  resist,  and  lest 
he  should  still  mure  expose  himself  to  the  reproach 
of  favouring  the  protectants  of  that  odious  rebellion. 
The  project  of  introducing  further  innovations  in 
England  being  once  formed  by  the  leaders  among 
me  commons,  it  became  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  their  operations  with  regard  to  Ireland  should, 
ill  of  them,  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the 
former,  on  whose  success,  when  once  undertaken, 
tin  m  own  grandeur,  security,  and  even  being,  must 
Itirely  depend.  While  they  protended  the  utmost 
zeal  against  the  Irish  insurrection,  they  took  do 
Beps  towards  its  suppression,  but  sued  as  likewise 
fended  to  give  them  tin-  superiority  in  those  commo- 
tions which  they  foresaw  must  soon  be  excited  in 
England.  The  extreme  contempt  entertained  for 
the  natives  in  Ireland,  made  the  popular  leaders  be- 
lieve, ih,, i  ,1  would  '"■  easy  at  .my  tune  to  suppress 
their  rebellion,  ami  recover  that  kingdom  :  nor 
they  wil'ing  to  lose,  by  too  hasty  success,  the 
advantage  which  that  rebellion  would  afford  them  in 
their  projected  encroachments  on  the  prerogative. 
By  assuming  the  total  management  of  the  war,  they 
acquired  the  courtship  and  dependence  of  every 
one  who  had    any     connexion  with  Ireland,  or  who 


was  desirous  of  enlisting  in  these  military  enter- 
prises: they  levied  money  under  pretence  of  the 
Irish  expedition  ;  but  reserved  it  for  purposes  which 
concerned  them  more  nearly  :  they  took  arms  from 
the  king's  magazines  ;  but  still  kept  them  with  a 
secret  intention  of  employing  them  against  himself: 
whatever  law  they  deemed  necessary  for  aggran- 
dising themselves,  was  voted,  under  colour  of  en- 
abling them  to  recover  Ireland  ;  and  if  Charles 
withheld  the  royal  assent,  his  refusal  was  imputed 
to  those  pernicious  counsels  which  had  at  first  ex- 
cited the  popish  rebellion,  and  which  still  threatened 
total  destruction  to  the  protectant  interest  through- 
out all  his  dominions.  And  though  no  forces  were 
for  a  long  time  sent  over  to  Ireland,  and  very  little 
money  remitted  during  the  extreme  distress  of  that 
kingdom;  so  strong  was  the  people's  attachment  to 
the  commons,  that  the  fault  was  never  imputed  to 
those  pious  zealots,  whose  votes  breathed  nothing 
but  death  and  destruction  to  the  Irish  rebels. 

To  make  the  attack  on  royal  authority  by  regular 
approaches,  it  was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general 
remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  committee,  which,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  parliament  had  been  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  had  hitherto  made  no  progress  in  their 
work,  received  fresh  injunctions  to  finish  that  un- 
dertaking. 

The  committee  brought  into  the  house  that  re- 
monstrance, which  has  become  so  memorable,  and 
which  was  soon  afterwards  attended  with  such  im- 
portant consequences.  It  was  not  addressed  to  the 
king ;  but  was  openly  declared  to  be  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  The  harshness  of  the  matter  was  equalled 
by  the  severity  of  the  language.  It  consists  of 
falsehoods,  intermingled  with  some  evident  *,ruths  : 
malignant  insinuations  are  joined  to  open  invec- 
tives :  loud  complaints  of  the  past,  accompanied  with 
jealous  prognostications  of  the  future.  Whatever 
unfortunate,  whatever  invidious,  whatever  suspicious 
measure  had  been  embraced  by  the  king  from  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  is  insisted  on  and  ag- 
gravated :  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  to  Cadiz, 
and  the  isle  of  Rhe,  are  mentioned  :  the  sending  of 
ships  to  France  for  the  suppression  of  thehugonots: 
the  forced  loans  :  the  illegal  confinement  of  men 
for  not  obeying  illegal  commands  :  the  violent  dis- 
solution of  four  parliaments :  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment which  always  succeeded:  the  questioning, 
fining,  and  imprisoning  of  members  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  house  :  the  levying  of  taxes  without  con- 
sent of  the  commons:  the  introducing  of  supersti- 
tious innovations  into  the  church,  without  authority 
of  law  :  in  short,  every  thing  which  had  given 
offence  during  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  from  the 
accession  of  the  king  to  the  calling  of  the  present 
parliament.  And,  though  many  of  these  grievances 
had  been  already  redressed,  and  even  laws  enacted 
for  future  security  against  their  return,  the  praise 
of  these  advantages  was  ascribed,  not  to  the  king, 
but  to  the  parliament  who  had  extorted  his  consent 
to  such  salutary  statutes.  Their  own  merits  too 
they  asserted,  towards  the  king,  were  no  less  emi- 
nent than  towards  the  people.  Though  they  had 
rendered  the  revenue  precarious,  and  made  even 
their  temporary  supplies  be  paid  to  their  own  com- 
missioners, who  wese independent  of  him;  they  as- 
serted that  they  had  liberally  supported  him  in  his 
necessities;  and  the  very  giving  of  money  to  the 
Scuta,  for  levying  war  against  their  sovereign,  they 
represented  as  an  instance  of  their  duty  towards 
him*     Aud  all  their   grievances,  they  said,  which 
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amounted  to  no  less  than  a  total  subversion  of  the 
constitution,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  formed 
combination  of  a  popish  faction,  who  had  ever 
swayed  the  king's  counsels,  who  had  endeavoured, 
by  an  uninterrupted  effort,  to  introduce  their  super- 
stition into  England  and  Scotland,  and  who  had 
now,  at  last,  excited  an  open  and  bloody  rebellion 
in  Ireland. 

This  remonstrance,  so  full  of  acrimony,  was  a 
plain  signal  for  some  further  attacks  intended  on 
royal  prerogative,  and  a  declaration  that  the  conces- 
sions already  made,  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. What  pretensions  would  be  advanced,  how 
unprecedented,  how  unlimited,  were  easily  imagined; 
and  nothing  less  was  foreseen,  whatever  ancient 
names  might  be  preserved,  than  an  abolition,  almost 
total,  of  the  monarchical  government  of  England. 
The  opposition,  therefore,  which  the  remonstrance 
met  with  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  great.  For 
above  fourteen  hours,  the  debate  was  warmly  ma- 
naged ;  and  the  vote  was  at  last  carried  by  a  small 
majority  of  eleven.  Some  time  after,  the  remon- 
strance was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  published, 
without  being  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers  for 
their  assent  and  concurrence. 

The  king,  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  was  re- 
ceived in  London  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  regard  and 
affection.  Sir  Richard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a  man 
of  moderation  and  authority,  bad  promoted  these  fa- 
vourable dispositions,  and  had  engaged  the  populace 
to  give  him  these  marks  of  their  attachment.  But 
all  the  pleasure  which  Charles  reaped  from  this  re- 
ception, was  soon  damped  by  the  remonstrance  of 
the  commons,  which  was  presented  biin,  together 
with  a  petition  of  a  like  strain.  The  bad  counsels 
which  he  followed  are  there  complained  of;  his  con- 
currence in  the  Irish  rebellion  plainly  insinuated; 
the  scheme  laid  for  the  introduction  of  popery  and 
superstition  inveighed  against;  and  as  a  remedy 
for  all  these  evils,  he  was  desired  to  intrust  every 
office  and  command  to  persons  in  whom  his  parlia- 
ment should  have  cause  to  confide.  13;  this  phrase, 
which  is  so  often  repeated  in  all  the  memorials  and 
addresses  of  that  time,  the  commons  meant  th 
selves  and  their  adherents. 

As  soon  as  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons  was 
published,  the  king  dispersed  an  answer  to  it.  In 
this  contest  he  lay  under  great  disadvantages.  Not 
only  the  cars  of  the  people  were  extremely  prejudiced 
against  him;  the  best  topics,  upon  which  ho  could 
in  tify,  al  least  apologize  for  his  former  conduct, 
wi  re  i"  li  as  it  was  not  safe  or  prudent  for  him  at 
this  time  to  employ  So  high  was  the  national 
idolatry  towards  parliaments,  that  to  blame  the  past 
conduct  of  these  assemblies,  would  have  been  verj 

.N  rei  ei  i  I  bj    tl morality  of  the   people.     So 

joud  were  the  complaints  against  regal  usurpations, 

that,  bad  the  king  asserted  the  prerogath f  sup. 

plying,  by  Ins  own  authority,  the  deficiences  in  go- 
vernment, he  would  have  increased  the  clamours 

with   who  b  the   whole   nation  already    re  

Charles,  theref ,  contented  himself  with  ob  ervine 

in  general,  that  even  during  that  period  so  much 

I    lined  of,  thi  i pie  i  njoyed  a  greal  

of  bappini  n   onlj  parativaly,  in  respect  of 

hboui  i  bul  •  I*'"  in  rei  pei  I  of  those  times 

bid tly  i inted  the  most  fortunate  He 

mode  warm  proteslati lof  si rity  in  the  reformed 

religion;  he  promised  indulgi  nee  to   tendei    con 

sciences  with  rogard  to  th remoniesof  tberhurch; 

si  i  i .1  i  om ■  I itional  li 


berty;  he  blamed  the  libels  everv  where  dispersed 
against  his  person  and  the  national  religion  ;  he 
complained  of  the  general  reproaches  thrown  out  in 
the  remonstrance,  with  regard  to  ill  counsels,  thuugh 
he  had  protected  no  minister  from  parliamentary 
justice,  retained  no  unpopular  servant,  and  conferred 
offices  on  no  one  who  enjoyed  not  a  high  character 
and  estimation  in  the  public.  "  If,  notwithstanding 
this,"  he  adds,  "  any  malignant  party  shall  take 
heart,  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  their  country  to  their  own  sinister  ends 
and  ambition,  under  whatever  pretence  of  religion 
and  conscience ;  if  they  shall  endeavour  to  lessen 
my  reputation  and  interest,  and  to  weaken  my  law- 
ful power  and  authority ;  if  they  shall  attempt,  by 
discountenancing  the  present  laws,  to  loosen  the 
bands  of  government,  that  all  disorder  and  confu- 
sion may  break  in  upon  us  ;  I  doubt  not  but  God  in 
his  good  time  will  discover  them  to  me,  and  that 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  my  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment will  join  with  me  in  their  suppression  and  pu- 
uishment."  Nothing  shows  more  evidently  the  si- 
tuation in  which  Charles  was  placed,  than  to  observe, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  within  these 
limits  of  external  civility. 

The  first  instance  of  those  parliamentary  encroach- 
ments which  Charles  was  now  to  look  for,  was,  the 
bill  for  pressing  soldiers  to  the  service  of  Ireland. 
This  bill  quickly  passed  the  lower  house.  In  the 
preamble,  the  king's  power  of  pressing  was  declared 
illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
By°a  necessary  consequence,  the  prerogative  which 
the  crown  had  ever  assumed  of  obliging  men  to  ac- 
cept of  any  branch  of  public  service,  was  abolished 
and  annihilated  :  a  prerogative,  it  must  be  owned, 
not  very  compatible  with  a  limited  monarchy.  In 
order  to  elude  this  law,  the  king  offered  to  raise  ten 
thousand  volunteers  lor  the  Irish  service:  but  the 
commons  were  afraid  lest  such  an  army  should  be 
too  much  at  his  devotion.  Charles,  still  unwilling 
to  submit  to  so  considerable  a  diminution  of  power, 
came  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  offered  to  pass  the 
law  without  the  preamble ;  by  which  means,  be  said, 
that  ill-timed  question  with  regard  to  the  preroga- 
tive would  for  the  present  be  avoided,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  each  party  be  left  entire.  Both  houses 
took  lire  at  Ibis  measure,  which,  from  a  similar  in- 
stance, while  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford 
was  in  dependence,  Charles  might  foresee  would  be 
received  with  resentment.  The  lurds,  as  well  as 
commons,  passed  a  vote,  declaring  it  to  be  a  high 
breach  of'  privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of 
any  bill  which  was  ill  agitation  in  either  of  the 
houses,  or  to  express  his  sentiments  with  regard  td 
it,  before  it  be  presented  to  him  for  his  assent  hi  a 
parliamentary  manner;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
compose  all  matters  by  an  apology. 

The  interposition  of  peers  in  the  election  of  com- 

m  ,    was  likewise  about  this  time  declared  a  breach 

of  privilege;  and  continues  ever  since  to  I" - 

demned  bj  votes  of  tin-  commons,  and  univcrsall] 
practised  throughout  the  nation. 

Every  measure  pursued  by  the  commons,  and,  still 

i even  attempt  made  by  their  partisans,  wore 

fullofinveteracj  againsl  the  hierarchy,  and  showed 
a  determined  resolution  of  subverting  the  whole  cc 
,  >,  ,,  ,,,  ,,i  establishment.  Bosides  numberless  vexa- 
i,„„.  and  persecutions  which  the  clergy  underwonl 
from  the  arbitran  power  of  the  lower  house,  the 
poors  whilo  the  king  wa   in  Scotland,  having  passed 

,, .der  for  tho  observance  of  the  laws  with  re  rard 

lo  nul  lie  worship,  the  < imons  assumed  such  autho 
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rity,  that,  by  a  vote  alone  of  their  house,  they  sus 
pended  those  laws,  though  enacted  by  the  whole  le- 
gislature  :  and  they  particularly  forbade  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  ;  a  practice  which  gave  them  the 
highest  scandal,  and  which  was  one  of  their  capital 
objections  against  the  established  religion.  They 
complained  of  the  king's  filling  five  vacant  sees, 
and  considered  it  as  an  insult  upon  them,  that  he 
should  complete  and  strengthen  an  order,  which 
they  intended  soon  entirely  to  abolish.  They  had 
accused  thirteen  bishops  of  high-treason,  for  enacting 
canons  without  consent  of  parliament,  though  from 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  no  other  method 
had  ever  been  practised :  and  they  now  insisted  that 
peers,  upon  this  general  accusation,  should  sequester 
those  bishops  from  their  seats  in  parliament,  and 
commit  them  to  prison.  Their  bill  for  taking  away 
the  bishops'  votes  had  last  winter  been  rejected  by 
the  peers  :  but  they  again  introduced  the  same  bill, 
though  no  prorogation  had  intervened  ;  and.  they 
endeavoured,  by  some  minute  alterations,  to  elude 
that  rule  of  parliament  which  opposed  them.  And 
when  they  sent  up  this  bill  to  the  lords,  they  de- 
manded that  the  bishops,  being  all  of  them  parties, 
should  be  refused  a  vote  with  regard  to  that  question. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  efforts  of  the  com- 
mons, they  could  not  expect  the  concurrence  of  the 
upper  house,  either  to  this  law,  or  to  any  other 
which  they  should  introduce  for  the  further  limita- 
tion of  royal  authority.  The  majority  of  the  peers 
adhered  to  the  king,  and  plainly  foresaw  the  depres- 
sion of  nobility,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  po- 
pular usurpations  on  the  crown.  The  boldness,  in- 
deed, of  the  commons,  and  their  treatment  of  the 
lords,  had  already  risen  to  a  great  height,  and  gave 
sufficient  warning  of  their  future  attempts  upon  that 
order.  They  regretted  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and  that  the  house  of 
peers  would  have  no  part  in  the  honour.  Nay,  they 
went  so  far  as  openly  to  tell  the  lords,  "  That  they 
themselves  were  the  representative  body  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers  were  nothing 
hut  individuals,  who  held  their  seats  in  a  particular 
capacity:  and  therefore,  if  their  lordships  will  not 
consent  to  the  passing  of  acts  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  people,  the  commons,  together  with 
such  of  the  lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  danger, 
must  join  together,  and  represent  the  matter  to  his 
majesty."  So  violent  was  the  democratical,  enthu- 
siastic spirit  diffused  throughout  the  nation,  that  a 
total  confusion  of  all  rank  was  to  be  apprehended  ; 
and  the  wonder  was  not,  that  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  should  seek  shelter  under  the  throne,  but  that 
any  of  them  should  venture  to  desert  it.  But  the 
tide  of  popularity  seized  many,  and  carried  them 
wide  of  the  most  established  maxims  of  civil  policy. 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  king  are  ranked  the 
earl  ..[  Northumberland,  lord-admiral,  a  man  of  the 
first  family  and  tintuno,  and  endowed  with  that  dig. 
nilied  pride  which  so  well  became  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion :  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  inherited  all  his  father's 
popularity,  and  having,  From  Ins  early  youth  sought 
renown  in  arms,  united  to  a  moderate  capacity  that 
rigid  inflexibility  of  honour,  which  forms  the  proper 
ornament  of  a  nobleman  and  a  soldier :  Lord  K-imboL- 
ton,  soon  alter  earl  of  Manchester,  a  person  distin- 
guished by  humanity,  generosity,  affability,  and  every 
amiable'  virtue.  These  men,  finding  that  their  credit 
was  high  with  the  nation,  ventured  to  encourage 
those  popular  principles. 

In  order  i->  obtain  a  majority  in  the  upper  boose, 
the  commons  had  recourse  to  the  populace,  who  on 


other  occasions  had  done  them  such  important  ser- 
vice. Amidst  the  greatest  security,  they  affected 
continual  fears  of  destruction  to  themselves  and  the 
nation,  and  seemed  to  quake  at  every  breath  or  ru- 
mour of  danger.  They  again  excited  the  people  by 
never-ceasing  inquiries  after  conspiracies,  by  reports 
of  insurrections,  by  feigned  intelligence  of  invasions 
from  abroad,  by  discoveries  of  dangerous  combina- 
tions at  home  among  papists  and  their  adherents. 
When  Charles  dismissed  the  guard  which  they  had 
ordered  during  his  absence,  they  complained  ;  and, 
upon  his  promising  them  a  new  guard,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Lindesey,  they  absolutely 
refused  the  offer,  and  were  well  pleased  to  insinuate, 
by  this  instance  of  jealousy,  that  their  danger  chiefly 
arose  from  the  king  himself.  They  ordered  halberds 
to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they  assembled, 
and  thus  armed  themselves  against  those  conspira- 
cies with  which  they  pretended  they  were  hourly 
threatened.  All  stories  of  plots,  however  ridiculous, 
were  willingly  attended  to,  and  were  dispersed 
among  the  multitude,  to  whose  capacity  they  were 
well  adapted.  Beale,  a  tailor,  informed  the  com- 
mons, that,  walking  in  the  fields,  he  had  hearkened  to 
the  discourse  of  certain  persons  unkuowu  to  him,  and 
had  heard  them  talk  of  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy. 
A  hundred  and  eight  ruffians,  as  he  learned,  had 
been  appointed  to  murder  a  hundred  and  eight  lords 
and  commoners,  and  were  promised  rewards  for 
these  assassinations,  ten  pounds  for  each  lord,  forty 
shillings  for  each  commoner.  Upon  this  insufficient 
intelligence,  orders  were  issued  for  seizing  priests 
and  Jesuits,  a  conference  was  desired  with  the  lords, 
and  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  some  suspected  coun- 
ties were  ordered  to  put  the  people  in  a  posture  of 
defence. 

The  pulpits  likewise  were  called  in  aid,  and  re- 
sounded with  the  dangers  which  threatened  religion, 
from  the  desperate  attempts  of  papists  and  malig- 
nants.  Multitudes  flocked  towards  Westminster, 
and  insulted  the  prelates  and  such  of  the  lords  as 
adhered  to  the  crown.  The  peers  voted  a  declara- 
tion against  those  tumults,  and  sent  it  to  the  lower 
house;  but  these  refused  their  concurrence.  Some 
seditious  apprentices,  being  seized  and  committed  to 
prison,  immediately  received  their  liberty,  by  an 
order  of  the  commons.  The  sheriffs  and  justices 
having  appointed  constables  and  strong  watches  to 
guard  the  parliament,  the  commons  sent  for  the  con- 
stables, and  required  them  to  discharge  the  watches, 
conveued  the  justices,  voted  their  orders  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  sent  one  of  them  to  the  Tower. 
Encouraged  by  these  intimations  of  their  pleasure, 
the  populace  crowded  about  Whitehall,  and  threw 
out  insolent  menaces  against  Charles  himself.  .Se- 
veral reduced  officers  and  young  gentlemen  of  the 
inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  disorder  and 
danger,  offered  their  service  to  the  king.  Between 
them  and  the  populace  there  passed  frequent  skir- 
mishes,  winch  ended  not  without  bloodshed.  By 
way  of  reproach  these  gentlemen  gave  the  people 
the  appellation  of  "  Roundheads,"  on  account  of 
the  short  erupt  hair  which  they  wore:  these  called 
the  others  "  I  lavaliers."  And  thus  the  nation,  which 
was  before  sufficiently  provided  with  religious  as 

well  .is  civil  causes  d\'  quarrel,  was  alsu  supplied 
with  party-names,  under  which  each  might  rendez- 
vous, and  signali/e  their  mutual  hatred. 

Meanwhile  the  tumults  still  continued,  and  cm  a 
increased  aboul  \\  estminster  and  Whitehall,  The 
cry  incessantly  resounded  against  "  bishops  and 
rotten-hearted  lords/'     The  iniiiin  especially,  being 
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distinguishable  by  their  habit,  aud  being  the  object 
of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  sectaries,  were  exposed 
to  the  most  dangerous  insults.  Williams,  now 
created  archbishop  of  York,  having  been  abused  by 
the  populace,  hastily  called  a  meeting  of  his  bre- 
thren. By  his  advice  a  protestation  was  drawn,  and 
addressed  to  the  king  and  the  house  of  lords.  The 
bishops  there  set  forth,  that  though  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  sit  aud  vote  in  parliament,  yet,  in 
comin"  thither,  thev  had  been  menaced,  assaulted, 
affrouted,  by  the  unruly  multitude,  and  could  no 
longer  with  'safety  attend  their  duty  in  the  house. 
Fur  this  reason  they  protested  against  all  laws, 
votes  aud  resolutions  as  null  and  invalid,  which 
should  pass  during  the  time  of  their  constrained  ab- 
sence. This  protestation,  which,  though  legal,  w_- 
certainly  ill-timed,  was  signed  by  twelve  bishops, 
and  communicated  to  the  kiug,  who  hastily  approved 
~"  ■"'      As  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  the  lords,  that 


of  it. 
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house  desired  a  conference  with  the  commons,  whom 
they  informed  of  this  unexpected  protestation.  The 
opportunity  was  seized  with  joy  aud  triumph.  An 
impeachment  of  high-treason  was  immediately  sent 
up  against  the  bishops,  as  endeavouring  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  to  invalidate  the  autho- 
rity of  the  legislature.  They  were  on  the  first  de- 
mand, sequestered  from  parliament,  aud  committed 
to  custody.  No  man,  iu  either  house,  ventured  to 
speak  a  'word  in  their  vindication ;  so  much  dis- 
pleased was  every  one  at  the  egregious  imprudence 
or  which  they  had  been  guilty.  One  person  alone 
said,  that  he  did  not  believe  them  guilty  of  high- 
treasou  ;  but  that  they  were  stark  mad,  and  there- 
fore desired  they  might  be  sent  to  bedlam. 

A  leu  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  an- 
other  indiscretion,  much  more  fatal :  an  indiscretion, 
tu  which  all  the  ensuing  disorders  and  civil  wars 
ought  immediately  and  directly  to  be  ascribed. 
This  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
the  five  members. 

Charles  was  enraged  to  find  that  all  his  conces- 
sions but  increased  their  demands ;  and  the  queen 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court  further  stimulated  his 
passion,  and  represented,  that,  if  he  exerted  the  vi- 
gour, aud  displayed  the  majesty  of  a  monarch,  the 
daring  usurpations  of  his  subjects  wuuld  shrink  be- 
fore him.  Lord  Digby,  a  man  of  capacity,  but 
levity,  and  hurried  on  by  precipitate  passions,  sug- 
gested like  counsels;  and  Charles,  who,  though 
commonly  moderate  in  his  temper,  was  ever  dis- 

I    in' hasty  resolutions,   gave   way  to   the   fatal 

importunity  of  his  friends  and  servants. 

Herbert,  attorney-general,  appeared  in  the  house 
peel  .  and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  entered  an  ac- 
cusation of  high-treason  against  Lord  Kimbolton 
,,,.il  live  commoners,  Mollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig, 
Hampden,  Pym,  aud  Strode.  The  articles  were, 
That  they  had  traitorously  endeavoured  i"  Bubyerl 
the  fundamental  laws  and  governmenl  of  the  king- 
dom, n.  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal  powi 
impose  on  his  subjects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
authority  ;  thai  thej  bad  endeavoured,  l>>  man]  foul 
,    on  i  ""  his  majesty  and  I"--  government,  to 

,      8 b  of  his  people,  and  maki  him 

odious  t'.  them;  thai   they  had  attempted   to  di  iv\ 

i,     i  .i j  todi  obedii  ace  of  hisroyal  command 

idi  with  them   in  then  traitorou    di 
thai   the)    had   invited   and  encouraged  a   Foreign 

p  ...  rtoin  a  li   kingdom;  thai  Iboy  had  aimed 

ind  very  b of  parlia- 

,  i,  rdor  to  i  omploto  their  traitorous 

...  .nurod,  as  fur  an  in  them 


lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the  parliament 
to  join  with  them,  and,  to  that  end,  had  actually 
■aised  and  contenanced  tumults  against  the  king 
and  parliament;  and  that  they  bad  traitorously 
conspired  to  levy,  and  actually  had  levied,  war 
against  the  king. 

The  whole  world  stood  amazed  at  this  important 
accusation,  so  suddenly  entered  upon,  without  con- 
cert,  deliberation,    or  reflection.      Some    of  these     | 
articles  of  accusation,  men  said,  to  judge  by  appear- 
ance, seemed  to  be  common  between  the  impeached 
members  and  the  pailiameut ;  nor  did  these  persons 
appear  any  further  active  in  the  enterprises  ot  which 
they  were   accused,   than  so  far  as  they  concurred 
with    the   majority   in   their   votes    and   speeches. 
Though  proofs  might,  perhaps,  be  produced,  ot  .heir 
privately  inviting   the    Scots  to  invade  Lngland; 
how  could  such  an  attempt  be  considered  as  treason, 
after  the  act  of  oblivion  which  had  passed,  aud  alter 
that  both  houses,  with  the  king's  concurrence,  had 
voted  that  nation  three  hundred  thousand   pounds 
for  their  brotherly  assistance !    While  the  house  ot 
peers  are  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dency, or  to  reject   the  hills  sent  them  by  the  com- 
mons ;  will  they  ever  be  permitted  by  the  populace 
supposing  them  inclined,  to  pass  a  sentence,  which 
must  totally  subdue   the  lower  house,   and  put  au 
end  to  their  ambitious  undertakings?     These  five 
members,  at  least  Pym,   Hampden,  and  Hollis,  are 
the  very  heads  of  the  popular  party  ;  and  if  these 
be  taken  off,   what  fate  must  be   expected  by  their 
followers,  who  are  many  of  them  accomplices  in  the 
same  treason?     The  punishment  of  leaders  is  ever 
the  last  triumph  over  a  broken  and  routed  party; 
but  surely  was  never  before  attempted,  iu  opposition 
to  a  faction,  during  the  full  tide  of  its  power  aud 
success.  ... 

But  men  had  not  leisure  to  wonder  at  the  indis- 
cretion of  this  measure  :  their  astonishment  was  ex- 
cited by  new  attempts,  still  more  precipitate  and 
imprudent.  A  serjeant-at-arms,  in  the  kiug's  uame, 
demanded  of  the  house  the  five  members;  and  was 
sent  back  without  any  positive  answer.  Messengers 
were  employed  to  search  for  them  aud  arrest  them 
Their  trunks,  chambers,  and  studies,  were  sealed 
and  locked.  The  house  voted  all  these  acts  ol  vio- 
lence to  be  breaches  of  privilege,  and  commanded 
every  one  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  members; 
The  king,  irritated  bv  all  this  opposition,  resolved 
next  day  (January  -It'll,  L642),  to  come  in  person  to 
the  house,  with  an  intention  to  demand,  perhaps 
seize  iu  their  presence,  the  persous  whom  he  had 
accused. 

This  resolution   w»8   discovered   to  the  countess 
of  Carlisle,   sister  to  Northumberland,  a  lady  of 
spirit,  wit,  aud  intrigue.     She  privately  sent  intel- 
ligence to  the  five  members ;    and  they  had   lime  to 
withdraw,  a  moment  before  the  king  entered,     He 
was  accompanied  by   Ins  ordinarj   retinue  to  the 
number  of  above  two  hundred,  armed  as  usual,  some 
with  halberds,  some  with  walking  swords.  The  king 
left  thrni  at  the  door,  and  he  h.n, -,li   advanced 
alone  through  the  ball;  while  all  the  members  rose 
i,,   reci  ive  him      The  speaker  withdrew  from  his 
chaii   and  the  king  took  possession  of  it.  The  speech 
which  he  made  was  as  follows:  " Gentlemen,  I  an 
0m  f0|  thii  —as,,,,,  ofcomingto  you.  Yesterday 
,    erjeant-ot-arms,  to  demand  some,  who,  oj 
..,  ,.,,1,,,  wero  accused  "i  high-treason.     lustra.'. 
,ii  ,, l.eili.  inc.  1  received  a  message,     1  must  line 
l,,  i,,,  to  you,  that,  though  no  king  thai  avei  wu 
,,,  England  ..mid  be  more  careful  of  your  privilege! 
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than  I  shall  be,  yet  in  cases  of  treason  no  person 
has  privilege.  Therefore,  am  I  come  to  tell  you 
that  1  must  have  these  men  wheresoever  1  can  find 
Hem.  Well,  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are  flown, 
I  do  expect  that  you  will  send  them  to  me  as 
scon  as  they  return.  But  1  assure  you,  on  the  word 
of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but  shall 
proceed  against  them  in  a  fair  and  legal  way :  tor  I 
never  meant  any  other.  And  now  since  I  see  I  cannot 
do  what  I  came  for,  I  think  this  is  no  unfit  occa- 
sion to  repeat  what  I  have  said  formerly,  that  what- 
ever I  have  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  ot  my 
subjects,  I  do  intend  to  maintain  it." 

When  the  king  was  looking  around  for  the  ac- 
cused members,  he  asked  the  speaker,  who  stood  be- 
low, whether  any  of  these  persons  were  in  the  house  ? 
The  speaker,  falling  on  his  knee,  prudently  replied: 
"  I  have,  Sir,  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to 
speac  in  this  place,  but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to 
direci  me,  whose  servant  I  am.  And  I  humbly  ask 
pardcn,  that  I  cannot  give  any  other  answer  to  what 
your  majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me." 

The  commons  were  in  the  utmost  disorder;  and, 
when  the  king  was  departing,  some  members  cried 
aloud,  so  as  he  might  hear  them,  "  Privilege  !  privi- 
lege !"  and  the  house  immediately  adjourned  till 
neit  day. 

That  evening,  the  accused  members,  to  snow  the 
gretter  apprehension,  removed  into  the  city,  which 
was  their  fortress.  The  citizens  were  the  whole  night 
in  arms.  Some  people,  who  were  appointed  for  that 
ourrose,  or  perhaps  actuated  by  their  own  terrors, 
ran  from  gate  to  gate,  crying  out,  that  the  cavaliers 
were  coming  to  burn  the  city,  and  that  the  king 
himself  was  at  their  head. 

Next  morning  Charles  sent  to  the  mayor,  and 
ordered  him  to  call  a  common-council  immediately 
About  ten  o'clock,  be  himself,  attended  only  by 
three  or  four  lords,  went  to  Guildhall.  He  told  tin 
common-council,  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
apprehensions  entertained  of  him;  that  he 
come  to  them  without  any  guard,  in  order  to  show 
how  much  he  relied  on  their  affections :  and  that  he 
had  accused  certain  men  of  high-treason,  against 
whom  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way,  and  there- 
fore presumed  that  they  would  not  meet  with  pro- 
Section  in  the  city.  After  many  other  gracious  ex- 
[ressions,  he  told  one  of  the  sheriffs,  who  of  the  two 
was  thought  the  least  inclined  to  his  service,  that  he 
wmld  dine  with  him.  He  departed  the  hall  without 
reviving  the  applause  which  he  expected.  In  passing 
thi-jugh  the  streets,  he  heard  the  cry  "  Privilege  of 
pariament!  Privilege  of  parliament!"  resounded 
frun  all  quarters.  One  of  the  populace,  bolder  than 
the  est,  drew  nigh  to  his  coach,  and  called  out  with 
a  lots'  vine,  "To  your  terns,  O  Israeli"  the  words 
empltyed  by  the  mutinous  Israelites  when  they 
abandoned  Rchoboam,  their  rash  and  ill-counselled 
suverogn. 

Wlun  the  house  of  commons  met,  they  affected 
the  gratest  dismay ;  and  adjourning  themselves  fur 
some  d.ys,  ordered  a  committee  to  sit  in  Merchant 
Taylors-hall  in  the  city.  The  committee  made  an 
exact  nquiry  into  all  circumstances  attending  the 
kind's  ettry  into  the  house  :  every  passionate  speech, 
every  un-iacing  gesture  was  recorded. 

A  lette  was  pretended  to  be  intercepted,  and  waa 
communioitcd  to  the  committee,  who  luid  great 
Stress  upoi  it.  One  catholic  there  congratulates 
another  '  >ri  t  In-  accusation  of  I  In-  members;  and  re- 
presents thil  incident  as  a  brunch  "I  ihr  same  pious 
Contrivance  which  had  excited    the  Irish 


tion,  and  by  which  the  profane  heretics  would  soon 
be  exterminated  in  England. 

The  people,  being  wrought  up  to  a  sufficient  de- 
cree, the  accused  members,  with  a  triumphant  and 
military  procession,  took  their  seats  in  the  house. 
The  river  was  covered  with  boats,  and  other  vessels, 
laden  with  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared 
for  fight.  Skippon,  whom  the  parliament  had  ap- 
pointed, by  their  own  authority,  major-general  of 
the  city-militia,  conducted  the  members,  at  the  head 
of  this  assemblage,  to  Westminster-hall.  And  when 
the  populace  by  land  and  by  water,  passed  White- 
hall, they  still  asked  with  shouts,  "  What  has  be- 
come of  the  king  and  his  cavaliers  ?  And  whither 
are  they  fled  ?" 

The  king,  apprehensive  of  danger,  had  retired  to 
Hampton-court  His  distressed  situation  he  could 
no  longer  ascribe  to  the  rigours  of  destiny,  or  the 
malignity  of  his  enemies :  his  own  precipitancy  and 
misconduct  must  bear  the  blame  of  whatever  disas- 
ters should  henceforth  befal  him. 

The  more  to  excite  the  people,  whose  dispositions 
were  already  very  violent,  the  expedient  of  petition- 
ing was  renewed.  A  petition  from  the  county  of 
Buckingham  was  presented  to  the  house  by  six 
thousand  subscribers,  who  promised  to  live  and  die 
in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  parliament.  The  city 
of  London,  the  county  of  Essex,  that  of  Hertford, 
Surrey,  Berks,  imitated  the  example.  A  petition 
from  the  apprentices  was  graciously  received ;  and 
also  one  from  the  porters  ;  whose  numbers  amounted, 
as  was  said,  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  address  of  that 
great  body  contained  the  same  articles  with  all  the 
others;  the  privileges  of  parliament,  the  danger  of 
religion,  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  the  decay  of  trade. 
The  very  women  were  seized  with  the  same  rage. 
A  brewer's  wife,  followed  by  many  thousands  of  her 
sex,  brought  a  petition  to  the  house  ;  in  which  the 
petitioners  expressed  their  terror  of  the  papists  and 
prelates,  and  their  dread  of  like  massacres  and  out 
ra<res,  with  those  which  had  been  committed  upon 
thlir  sex  in  Ireland.  They  had  been  necessitated, 
they  said,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  woman  of 
Tckoah  :  and  they  claimed  equal  right  with  the  men, 
of  declaring,  by  petition,  their  sense  of  the  public 
cause;  because  Christ  had  purchased  them  at  as 
dear  a  rate,  and  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  Christ  con- 
sists equally  the  happiness  of  both  sexes.  Pym  came 
to  the  door  of  the  house  ;  and  having  told  the  female 
zealots,  that  their  petition  was  thankfully  accepted 
and  was  presented  in  a  seasonable  time,  he  begged 
that  their  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  commons 
might  follow  their  petition. 

The  king  had  possessed  a  considerable  party  in 
the  lower  house,  as  appeared  in  the  vote  for  the  re- 
monstrance ;  and  this  party,  hud  every  new  cause 
of  disgust  been  carefully  avoided,  would  soon  have 
become  the  majority  ;  from  the  odium  attending  the 
violent  measures  embraced  by  the  popular  leaders. 
A  majority  he  always  possessed  in  the  house  of 
peers,  even  alter  the  bishops  were  confined  or  chased 
away';  aud  this  majority  could  not  have  been  over- 
come, but  by  outrages  winch,  in  the  end,  would  hav< 
drawn  disgrace  and  ruin  on  those  who  incited  them. 
By  the  present  fury  of  the  people,  as  by  an  inunda- 
tion, were  all  these  obstacles  swept  away,  and  every 

rampart  of  royal  authority  laid  level  with  the  ground. 
The  victory  was  pursued  with  impetuosity  by  the 
,.,,.,,,  leaders,  in  the  commons,  who  knew  the  im- 
portance of  a  favourable  moment  in  all  popular 
commotions.  Scarcely  was  it  permitted  to  find  fault 
|  with  the  conduct  of      any  particular  member;  and 
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reflections  thrown  out  on  Pym,  were  at  this  time 
treated  as  breaches  of  privilege.  The  populace 
without  doors  were  ready  to  execute,  from  the  least 
hint,  the  will  of  their  leaders:  nor  was  it  safe  for 
any  member  to  approach  either  house,  who  pretended 
to  control  or  oppose  the  general  torrent.  After  so 
undisguised  a  manner  was  this  violence  conducted, 
that  Hollis,  in  a  speech  to  the  peers,  desired  to  know 
the  names  of  such  members  as  should  vote  contrary 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  commons:  and  Pym  said 
in  the  lower  house,  that  the  people  must  not  be  re- 
strained in  the  expressions  of  their  just  desires. 

By  the  flight,  or  terror,  or  despondency  of  the 
king's  party,  an  undisputed  majority  remained  every 
where  to  their  opponents;  and  the  bills  sent  up  by 
the  commons,  which  had  hitherto  stopped  with  the 
peers,  and  would  certainly  have  been  rejected,  now 
passed,  and  were  presented  for  the  royal  assent. 
These  were,  the  pressing-bill  with  its  preamble,  and 
the  bill  against  the  votes  of  the  bishops  in  parlia- 
ment. The  king's  authority  was  at  that  time  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  ebb.  The  queen  too,  being  se- 
cretly threatened  with  an  impeachment,  and  rinding 
no  resource  in  her  husband's  protection,  w as  pre- 
paring to  retire  into  Holland.  The  rage  of  the 
people  was,  on  account  of  her  religion,  as  well  as 
her  spirit  of  intrigue  and  activity,  universally  le- 
velled against  her.  The  commons  had  seized  her 
confessor;  nor  would  they  release  him  upon  her  re- 
peated applications.  Even  a  visit  of  the  prince  to 
his  mother  had  been  openly  complained  of,  and  re- 
monstrances against  it  had  been  presented  to  her. 
Apprehensive  of  attacks  still  more  violent,  she  was 
desirous  of  facilitating  her  escape ;  and  she  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  pass  these  bills,  in  hopes  of  ap- 
peasing for  a  time  the  rage  of  the  multitude. 

These  new  concessions,  however  important,  the 
king  immediately  found  to  have  no  other  effect,  than 
had  all  the  preceding  ones:  they  were  made  the 
foundation  of  further  demands.  From  the  facility 
of  his  disposition,  from  the  weakness  of  his  situation, 
the  commons  believed  that  he  could  now  refuse  them 
nothing.  The  very  moment  they  were  informed  of 
these  last  acquisitions  they  attacked  the  queen,  and 
opened  some  intercepted  letters  written  to  her  by 
Lord  Digby.  They  carried  up  an  impeachment 
against  Herbert,  attorney-general,  for  accusing  their 
members.  And  they  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigour, 
their  plan  of  the  militia,  on  which  they  rested  -all 
future  hopes  of  an  uncontrolled  authority. 

1 1 mmone  were  sensible  that  monarchical  go- 
vernment, which,  during  so  many  ages,  had  been 
established  in   England,  would   soon  regain  some 

degi f  its  former  dignity,  alter  the  present  tem- 

pe  i  v.  .1  overblown;  nor  would  all  their  limitations 
be  able  totally  to  suppress  an  authority,  to  which 
the.  nation  bad  ever  been  accustomed.  The  Bword 
alone,  to  which  all  human  ordinances  must  submit. 
could  guard  their  acquired  power,  and  fully  ensure 
to  them  persona]  safety  against  the  machinations  of 
Charles.  This  point,  therefore,  became  the  chtel 
object  of  their  aims.     A  large  magazine  ol  arm 

being  pi. I  in  the  town  of  Hull,  they  dispatched 

thither  Sir  John  Hotham,  a  gentleman  of  consider 

ibl«  fortune  in  the  neighbour] I,  and  of  an  ancient 

Camilj  ;  and  thoy  gave  him  the  authority  of  go- 
rorn  i       i  hi  \  tent  orders  to  Goring,  governor  of 

I'"11    n I "  1    ii ' nuts    lint     sin  b    as  In 

should  receive  I i  the  parliament.     Having  ob 

lij'.ii  ii..   king  to  displace  Lunsford,  wl i  he  had 

•■■  if  theTowor,  thi  |  induced  him 
Fohn  Biron,  and  bestow  thai 


appointed  nova i'  the  T 

also  In  dhrpl 


command  on  Sir  John  Couyers,  in  whom  alone 
they  could  repose  confidence.  ' 

The  severe  votes  passed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
parliament  against  lieutenants  and  their  deputies, 
for  exercising  powers  assumed  by  all  their  predeces- 
sors, had  not  left  in  any  magistrate  military  authority 
sufficient  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  nation. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience  now  appeared  neces- 
sary. A  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  the  two 
houses,  which  restored  to  lieutenants  and  deputies 
the  same  powers  of  which  the  votes  of  the  commons 
had  bereaved  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  mines 
of  all  the  lieutenants  were  inserted  in  the  bill;  and 
these  consisted  entirely  of  men  in  whom  the  parlia- 
ment could  confide.  And  for  their  conduct,  they 
were  accountable,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  bill, 
not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  parliament. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  commons,  and  which 
had  hitherto  succeeded  to  admiration,  was.  to  vstn- 
nish  the  king  by  the  boldness  of  their  enterprises, 
to  intermingle  no  sweetness  with  their  severity,  to 
employ  expressions  no  less  violent  thau  thei-  pre- 
tensions, and  to  make  him  sensible  in  what  little 
estimation  they  held  both  his  person  and  his  dig- 
nity. To  a  bill  so  destructive  of  royal  authority, 
they  prefixed  the  following  preamble:  "  Whereas 
there  has  been  of  late  a  most  dangerous  ami  dea  ie- 
rate  design  upon  the  house  of  commons,  which  we 
have  just  cause  to  believe  an  effect  of  the  bloody 
counsels  of  papists  and  other  ill-affected  persons 
who  have  already  raised  a  rebellion  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  And  whereas,  by  reason  of  manv  dis- 
coveries, we  cannot  but  fear  they  will  proceed,  not 
only  to  stir  up  the  like  rebellious  and  iusurreciions 
in  this  kingdom  of  England  ;  but  also  to  back  them 
with  forces  from  abroad,  &c." 

Here  Charles  first  ventured  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
concessions ;  and  that  not  by  a  refusal,  but  a  delav. 
When  this  demand  was  made  ;  a  demand  which, 
if  granted,  the  commons  justly  regarded  as  the  last 
they  should  ever  have  occasion  to  make;  he  was  at 
Dover,  attending  the  queen  and  the  princess  of 
Orange,  in  their  embarkation.  He  replied,  that 
he  had  not  now  leisure  to  consider  a  matter  of  so  / 
great  importance,  and  must  therefore  respite  his  an- 
swer till  his  return.  The  parliament  instantly  dis- 
patched another  message  to  him,  with  solicitations 
still  more  importunate.  They  expressed  their  great 
grief  on  account  of  his  majesty's  answer  to  ther 
just  and  necessary  petition.  They  represented,  lint 
any  delay,  during  dangers  and  distractions  so  gnat 
ami  pressing,  was  lint  less  unsatisfactory  and  le- 
Structive  than  an  absolute  denial.  Thin  insised, 
that  it  was  their  dm,  to  see  put   in  execution  a 

measure  BO  necessary  for  public  safety.  Andlhey 
atfilllled,  that  the  people,  ill  many  counties,  had 
applied  tn  them  fur  that  purpose,  and.  in  some 
places,  were,  of  themselves,    and    by  their   own   an- 

thority,  providing  against  those  urgent  danger  with 
which  thoy  were  threatened. 

\  iii  this  remonstrance,  the  kin:;  did  not  feature 
upon  a  Hat  denial.  Besides  excepting  to  lie  pre- 
amble, which  had  such  sluing  aeensal  inns  against 
aim,  and  protesting  the  innuceni  o  "I  Ins  intentions 
when  he  entered  the  house  "i  commons/! nly 

desired  that  the  inililai\  authority,  if  il  were  defec- 
Ine.  should  first  be  conferred  upon  the  cpWD  ;   and 

he  pr ised  to   bestow  commissions,  bit  such  as 

ihould  be  revocable  at  plea on   thi  sami  pet 

ens  wl the  parliament  li  i   named  a  the  bill 

By  a  formet  lagc  lie  hud  »  sprossod  his  « ii  In-  . 

ih ai  thej  would  lay  before  him,  in  one  new,  all  the 
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concessions  which  they  deemed  requisite  for  the 
settlement  of  tbe  nation.  They  pretended  that  they 
were  exposed  to  perils  so  dreadful  and  imminent, 
that  they  had  not  leisure  for  such  a  work.  The  ex- 
pedient proposed  by  the  king  seemed  a  sufficient 
remedy  during  this  emergence  ;  and  yet  maintained 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  entire  and  unbroken. 

But  the  intentions  of  the  commons  were  wide  of 
this  purpose,  and  they  instantly  replied,  that  the 
dangers  and  distempers  of  the  nation  were  such  as 
could  endure  no  longer  delay ;  and,  unless  the  king 
speedily  complied  with  their  demands,  they  should 
be  constrained,  for  the  safety  of  prince  and  people, 
to  dispose  of  the  militia  by  the  authority  of  both 
houses,  aud  were  resolved  to  do  it  accordingly 
They  asserted,  that  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  bad,  from  their  own  authority,  put  themsel 
in  a  posture  of  defence  during  these  prevailing  fears 
and  jealousies,  had  acted  suitably  to  the  declaration 
and  directions  of  both  huuses,  and  conformably  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  And  while  they  thus 
menaced  the  king  with  their  power,  they  invited 
him  to  fix  his  residence  at  London,  where  they 
knew  he  would  be  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

"  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this  message,"  said 
the  king  in  his  prompt  reply,  "  that  I  know  not 
what  to  answer.  You  speak  of  jealousies  and  fears  ! 
Lay  your  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  ask  yourselves, 
whether  I  may  not  likewise  be  disturbed  with  fears 
and  jealousies  :  and  if  so,  I  assure  you  that  this 
message  has  nothing  lessened  them. 

"  As  to  the  militia,  I  thuught  so  much  of  it  before 
I  gave  that  answer,  aud  am  so  much  assured  that 
the  answer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  justice  or  reason 
you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honour  grant,  that  I  shall  not 
alter  it  in  any  point. 

"  For  my  residence  near  you,  I  wish  it  might  be 
safe  and  honourable,  and  that  I  had  uo  cause  to 
absent  myself  from  Whitehall ;  Ask  yourselves  whe- 
ther I  have  not. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  Have  I  violated  your 
laws  ?  Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the  ease 
and  security  of  my  subjects  ?  I  do  not  ask  what  you 
have  dune  for  me. 

"  Have  any  of  my  people  been  transported  with 
fears  and  apprehensions  ?  I  offer  as  free  and  ge- 
neral a  pardon  as  yourselves  can  devise.  All  this 
considered,  there  is  a  judgment  of  heaven  upon  this 
nation  I*!'  these  distractions  continue. 

"  God  BO  deal  with  me  and  mine  as  all  my 
thoughts  and  intentions  are  upright  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  pmtestant  prolusion,  and  for  the 
observance  and  preservation  of  the  laws;  and  I 
hope  God  will  bless  and  assist  those  laws  for  my 
preservation/1 

No  sooner  did  the  commons  despair  of  obtaining 
the  king's  consent  to  their  bill,  than  they  instantly 
voted,  that  those  who    advised    his  majesty's  answer 

jrere  enemies  to  the  state,  and  mischievous  projec- 
tors against  the  safety  of  the  nation  ;  "  that  this  de- 
nial is  of  such  dangerous  consequence,  that  if  his 
majesty  persist  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  all  bis  kingdoms,  unless  some  speed] 
remedy  be  applied  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
both  houses;  and  that  such  of  the  subjects  as  have 
put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the 
common  danger,  have  done  nothing  but  what  is 
justifiable,  and  approved  by  the  house." 

Lest  the  people  might 'be  averse  to  the  seconding 
of  all  these  measures,  they  were  plied  anew  with 
rumours  of  danger,  with  the  terrors  of  invasion, 
With  the  dread  of  English   aud   In.h    papi  I  i  ,    an  I 


the  most  unaccountable  panics  were  spread  through 
out  the  nation.  Lord  Digby  having  entered  King- 
ston in  a  coach  and  six,  attended  by  his  retainers, 
the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  London;  and  it 
was  voted,  that  he  had  appeared  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, and  had  levied  war  agaiust  the  king  aud  king- 
dom. Petitions  from  all  quarters  loudly  demanded 
of  the  parliament  to  put  the  nation  in  a  posture  of 
defence;  and  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  particular, 
expressed  such  dread  of  an  insurrection  among  the 
papists,  that  every  man,  they  said,  was  constrained 
to  stand  upon  his  guard,  not  even  daring  to  go  to 
church  unarmed. 

Charles  now  resolved  to  remove  further  from 
Loudon  :  and  accordingly,  taking  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  along  with  him,  he 
arrived,  by  slow  journeys,  at  York,  which  he  deter- 
mined for  some  time  to  make  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. The  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  still  re- 
tained a  sincere  regard  for  the  church  and  monarchy; 
and  from  all  quarters  of  England,  the  chief  nobility 
and  gentry,  either  personally  or  by  messages  and 
letters,  expressed  their  love  towards  him. 

Charles,  finding  himself  supported  by  a  consider- 
able party  in  the  kingdom,  began  to  speak  iu  a 
firmer  tone,  and  to  retort  the  accusations  of  the 
commons  with  a  vigour  which  he  had  not  before 
exerted.  Notwithstanding  their  remonstrances,  and 
menaces,  he  still  persisted  in  refusing  their  bill; 
and  they  proceeded  to  frame  an  ordinance,  in  which, 
by  the  authority  of  the  two  houses,  without  the 
king's  consent,  they  named  lieutenants  for  all  the 
counties,  and  conferred  on  them  the  command  of 
the  whole  military  force,  of  all  the  guards,  garrisons, 
and  forts  of  the  kingdom.  The  name  of  the  king 
was  so  essential  to  all  laws,  and  so  familiar  in  all 
acts  of  executive  authurity,  that  the  parliament  was 
afraid,  had  they  totally  omitted  it,  that  the  innovar 
tion  would  be  too  sensible  to  the  people.  In  all 
commands,  therefore,  which  they  conferred,  they 
bound  the  persons  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  majesty, 
signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 

Each  party  was  now  willing  to  throw  on  its  an- 
tagonist the  odium  of  commencing  a  civil  war ;  but 
both  of  them  prepared  fur  an  event  which  they 
deemed  inevitable.  To  gaiu  the  people's  favour 
and  good  opinion,  was  the  chief  point  on  both  sides. 
Never  was  there  a  people  less  corrupted  by  vice, 
and  more  actuated  by  principle,  than  the  English 
during  that  periud:  never  were  there  individuals 
who  possessed  more  capacity,  more  courage,  more 
public  spirit,  more  disinterested  zeal.  The  infusion 
of  one  ingredient,  in  too  large  a  proportion,  had  cor- 
rupted all  these  noble  principles,  and  converted 
them  into  the  most  virulent  poison.  To  determine 
In-,  choice  in  the  approaching  contests,  every  man 
hearkened  with  avidity  to  the  reasons  proposed  on 
both  sides.  The  war  of  the  pen  preceded  that  of 
(lie  sword,  aud  daily  sharpened  the  humours  of  the 
oppoi  ite  parties.  Besides  private  adventurers  with- 
out number,  the  king  and  parliament  themselves 
carried  on  the  controversy,  bj  messages,  remou- 
strances,  and  declarations;  where  tin-  nation  was 
really  the  party  to  whom  alt  arguments  were  ad- 
drc  ised.  Charles  had  here  a  double  advantage. 
Not  only  bis  cause  was  iil«»i  .-  lavnuraWe,  as  sup- 
porting the  ancient  government  in  church  and  state: 
it  was  also  defended  with  more  art  and  eloquence. 
Lord  Falkland  had  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  ; 
a  man  who  adorned  the  purest  virtue  with  the  richest 
gifts  of  nature,  and  Lhe  most  valuable  acquisitions 
ol  learning.      By  him,  and  Clarendon!  assisted  by 
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the  king  himself,  were  the  memorials  of  the  royal 
party  chiefly  composed.  So  sensible  was  Charles  of 
his  superiority  in  this  particular,  that  he  took  care 
to  disperse  every  where  the  papers  of  the  parliament 
together  with  his  own,  that  the  people  might  be  the 
more  enabled,  by  comparison,  to  form  a  judgment 
between  them:  the  parliament,  while  they  distri- 
buted copies  of  their  own,  were  anxious  to  suppress 
all  the  king's  compositions. 

To  clear  up  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  powers  intrusted  by  law 
to  the  several  members,  to  show  what  great  improve- 
ments the  whole  political  system  had  received  from 
the  king's  late  concessions,  to  demonstrate  his  entire 
confidence  iu  his  people,  and  his  reliance  on  their 
affections,  to  point  out  the  ungrateful  returns  which 
had  been  made  him,  and  the  enormous  encroach- 
ments, insults,  and  indignities,  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  ;  these  were  the  topics  which,  with  so 
much  ingenuity  of  reasoning  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion, were  insisted  on  in  the  king's  declarations  and 
remonstrances. 

Though  these  writings  were  of  consequence,  and 
tended  much  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Charles,  it 
was  evident  that  they  would  not  be  decisive,  and 
that  keener  weapons  must  determine  the  contro- 
versy. To  the  ordinance  of  the  parliament  concern- 
ing the  militia,  the  king  opposed  his  commissions  of 
array.  The  counties  obeyed  the  one  or  the  other, 
according  as  they  stood  affected.  And  in  many 
counties,  where  the  people  were  divided,  mobbish 
combats  and  skirmishes  ensued.  The  parliament, 
on  this  occasion,  went  so  far  as  to  vote,  "  That  when 
the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  which  is  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  shall  declare  what  the 
law  of  the  laud  is,  to  have  this  not  only  questioned, 
but  contradicted,  is  a  high  breach  of  their  privileges." 
This  was  a  plain  assumption  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority, and  exerting  it  in  the  most  material  article, 
the  government  of  the  militia.  Upon  the  same 
principles,  they  pretended,  by  a  verbal  criticism  on 
the  tense  of  a  Latin  verb,  to  ravish  from  the  king 
tn-  negative  voice  in  the  legislature. 

Tlii-  king,  by  his  coronation  oath,  promises  that 
he  would  maintain  the  laws  and  customs  which  the 
people  bad  chosen,  guoj  oidgus  etegeriti  the  parlia- 
ment pretended  that  elegerit  meant  thall  choose;  and 
consequently,  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  refuse 
an\  bills  which  should  be  presented  him. 

The  magazine  of  Hull  contained  tin-  arms  of  all 
the  forces  Levied  against  tin-  Scots;  and  Sir  John 
rlotham,  the  governor,  though  he  had  accepted  of  a 
commission  from  the  parliament,  was  not  thought  to 
be  much  disaffected  to  the  church  and  monarchy. 
Charles,  therefore,  entertained  hopes,  that  if  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  Mull  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  Hotham,  overawed  by  ins  present  e,  would 
admit  him  with  Ins  retinue;  after  which  he  might 
easily  render  himself  master  of  the  place.  Hut  the 
■  -..in.  i  v..is  on  Ins  guard.  He  shut  the  gates,  am! 
n-lii   <•<!     tu    n  .  i-ivr  Hi''  km;',     who    desired    have  to 

enter  with  twenty  persons  only.  Charles  imme- 
diately proclaimed  him   trail"!,    and   <  nmplained  to 

the  parliament  of  his  disobedience.   The  parliament 
avowed  and  justified  the  action! 
The  county  of  York  levied  a  guard  f>>r  the  king  of 

mx    hundred    men.      The    two   houses,    who    had   si- 

read]  Lei  ii  .1  0  guard  foi  Lhi  to  1  tve      h  "I  attempted 
.  n  .'.'.el-,  all  the  Davy,  ana  all 
and  had  openly  employed 
their  tuthoril  ■.  iu   overj  kind  of  warlike 
tions,  in. in 


by  wicked  counsel,  intended  to  make  war  against 
his  parliament,  who,  in  all  their  consultations  and 
actions,  had  proposed  no  other  end,  but  the  care  of 
his  kingdoms,  and  the  performance  of  all  duty  and 
loyalty  to  his  person ;  that  this  attempt  was  a  I 
breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people, 
contrary  to  his  oath,  and  tending  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  government;  and  that  whoever  should  assist  him 
in  such  a  war,  were  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom." 

The  armies,  which  had  been  everywhere  raised 
on  pretence  of  the  service  for  Ireland,  were  hence! 
forth  more  openly  enlisted  by  the  parliament  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  the  command  of  them  was 
given  to  the  earl  of  Essex.  In  London  no  less  than 
four  thousand  men  eulisted  in  one  day.  And  the 
parliament  voted  a  declaration,  which  they  required 
every  member  to  subscribe,  that  they  would  live  and 
die  with  their  general. 

Thev  issued  orders  for  bringing  in  loans  of  money 
and  plate,  in  order  to  maintain  forces  which 
should  defend  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment:  for  this  style  they  still  preserved.  Within 
ten  days,  vast  quantities  of  plate  were  brought  to 
their  treasurers.  Hardly  were  there  men  enow  to 
receive  it,  or  room  sufficient  to  stow  it:  and  many, 
with  regret,  were  obliged  to  carry  back  their  offer- 
ings, and  wait  till  the  treasurers  could  find  leisure 
to  receive  them.  Such  zeal  animated  the  partisans 
of  the  parliament,  especially  in  the  city!  The  women 
gave  up  all  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  their  houses, 
and  even  their  silver  thimbles  and  bodkins,  in  order 
to  support  "  the  good  cause"  against  "  the  nialig- 
nanU." 

Meanwhile  the  splendour  of  the  nobility,  "rith 
which  the  king  was  environed,  much  eclipsed  the 
appearance  at  Westminster.  Lord-keeper  Littleton, 
after  sending  the  great-seal  before  him,  had  fled  to 
York.  About  forty  peers  of  the  first  rank  attended 
the  king  ;  while  the  house  of  lords  seldom  consisted 
of  more  than  sixteen  members.  Near  the  moiety 
too  of  the  lower  of  house  absented  themselves  from 
counsels  which  they  deemed  so  full  of  danger.  The 
commons  sent  up  an  impeachment  against  nine 
peers,  for  deserting  their  duty  in  parliament.  Their 
own  members  also,  who  should  return  to  them,  they 
voted  not  to  admit  till  satisfied  concerning  the  rea- 
son of  their  absence. 

Charles  made  a  declaration  to  the  peers  who  at- 
tended him,  that  he  expected  from  them  no  obedi- 
ence to  any  commands  which  were  not  warranted 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  peers  answered  this 
declaration  by  a  protest^  in  which  they  declared 
their  resolution  to  obey  no  commands  but  Such  as 
were  warranted  by  that  authority. 

The  queen,  disposing  ot  the  crown-jewels  in  Hol- 
land, had  been  enabled  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  Part  of  these,  after  escaping 
many  perils,  arrived  safely  to  the  king.  His  pre- 
parations were  not  near  so  forward  as  those  of  the 
parliament;  but  be  now  employed  himself  for  a 
hostile  defence  ;  with  a  spirit,  activity,  and  address, 

which  neither  liii a  part)  apprehended,  nor  the 

othei  expected.   The  resources  of  his  genius  seemed 

to  in ■  mi  proporl to  his  diffi<  Sties ;  and  b* 

never  appeared  greater  than  when  plunged  into  the 
.  1  |,.  1  perils  and  distresses.  From  the  nu\ed  cha- 
racter, indeed,  of  Charles,  arose  in  pan  the  misfor- 
tune) in  which  England  was  a1  this  time  involved. 
His  political  errors  had  raised  him  inveterati  ene 

,.:         i -ot  moral  virtues  bad  proi  ured  bim 

n  IM.ii     parti  11,      and  between  the  hatred  of  the 
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one,  and  the  affections  of  the  other,  was  the  nation 
agitated  with  the  most  violent  convulsions. 

That  the  king  might  despair  of  all  composition,  the 
parliament  sent  him  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  de- 
mands were  contained  in  nineteen  propositions. 
They  required,  that  no  man  should  remain  in  the 
council,  who  was  not  agreeable  to  parliament ;  that 
no  deed  of  the  king's  should  have  validity,  unless  it 
passed  the  council,  and  was  attested  under  their 
hand;  that  all  the  officers  of  state  and  principal 
judges  should  be  chosen  with  consent  of  parliament, 
and  enjoy  their  offices  for  life;  that  none  of  the 
royal  family  should  marry  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment or  council ;  that  the  laws  should  be  executed 
against  catholics;  that  the  votes  of  popish  lords 
should  be  excluded;  that  the  reformation  of  the 
liturgy  and  church-government  should  have  place, 
according  to  the  advice  of  parliament;  that  the  or- 
dinance, with  regard  to  the  militia,  be  submitted  to  ; 
that  the  justice  of  parliament  pass  upon  all  delin- 
quents ;  that  a  general  pardon  be  granted,  with  such 
exceptions  as  should  be  advised  by  parliament ;  that 
the  forts  and  castles  be  dispused  of  by  consent  of 
parliament ;  and  that  no  peer  be  made  but  with 
consent  of  both  houses. 

"  Should  I  grant  these  demands,"  said  the  king 
in  reply,  "  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded;  I  may 
have  my  hand  kissed  ;  the  title  of  Majesty  may  be 
continued  to  me  ;  and  The  king's  authority,  signified 
by  both  houses,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  com- 
mands ;  I  may  have  swords  and  maces  carried 
before  me,  and  please  myself  with  the  sight  of  a 
crown  and  sceptre,  though  even  these  twigs  would 
not  loug  flourish,  when  the  stock  upon  which  they 
grew  was  dead  :  but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I 
should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but 
the  sign  of  a  king."  War  on  any  terms  was 
esteemed,  by  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  prefer- 
able to  so  ignominious  a  peace.  Charles  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  support  his  authority  by  arms. 
"  His  towns,"  he  said,  "  were  taken  from  him,  his 
ships,  his  arms,  his  money;  but  there  still  remained 
to  him  a  good  cause,  and  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jects, which,  with  God's  blessing,  he  doubted  not, 
would  recover  all  the  rest."  Collecting  therefore 
some  forces,  he  advanced  southwards  ;  and  at  Not- 
tingham, on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  1642,  he 
erected  his  royal  standard,  the  open  signal  of  discord 
and  civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom. 

(hi  the  commencement  of  these  fatal  hostilities, 
Hallam  has  the  following  impartial  and  able  re- 
marks :— 

"  Factions,  that,  while  still  under  some  restraint 
from  the  forms  at  least  of  constitutional  law,  excite 
our  disgust,  by  their  selfishness  or  intemperance,  arc 
little  likely  to  redeem  their  honour  when  their  ani- 
litiei  have  kindled  civil  warfare.  If  it  were  dif- 
ficult for  an  upright  man  to  enlist  with  entire  wil- 
lingness under  either  the  royalist  or  parliamentarian 
banner,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
1012,  it  became  far  less  easy  for  him  to  desire  the 
complete  success  of  one  or  the  other  cause,  as  ad- 
vancing tune  displayed  the  faults  of  botl larkei 

colours  than  they  had  previously  worn,  of  the  par- 
liament— to  begin  with  the  more  powerful  and  victo- 
rious party — it  may  be  said,  1  think,  with  not  greater 
severity  liian  truth,  that  scarce  two  or  three  public 
acl  "I  i usi ice,  humanity  or  generosity,  and  very  fen 
of  political  wisdom  or  courage,  arc  recorded  "I  them 

f heir  quarrel  with  the  king  to  their  expulsion 

by  Cromwell." 


As  this  is  a  most  importaut  crisis  in  our  history, 
we  subjoin  also  the  reflections  of  Dr.  Lingard: — 

"  Thus  step  by  step  was  the  country  led  into  that 
most  direful  of  national  calamities,  a  civil  war.  The 
Stuarts,  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Tudors,  doubted 
not  that  they  were  rightfully  possessed  of  all  those 
arbitrary  powers  claimed  and  exercised  by  their 
predecessors.  But  within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
minds  of  men  had  undergone  a  wonderful  revolu- 
tion. It  had  become  fashionable  to  study  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  to  oppose  the  rights  of 
the  subject  to  the  pretensions  of  the  sovereign.  We 
have  seen  that  Elizabeth,  with  all  the  awe  inspired 
by  the  firmness  of  her  character,  had  been  unable, 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  to  check  the  expres- 
sion of  liberal  sentiments.  Under  the  gentle  sway 
of  James  they  were  diffused  with  rapidity  ;  and  the 
necessities  of  Charles,  arising  from  his  wars,  and 
bis  debts,  emancipated  them  altogether  from  re- 
straint. Good  sense  should  have  taught  him  to  go 
along  with  the  general  feelings  of  his  people  :  but 
princes  in  all  ages  have  been  slow  to  learn  the  im- 
portant lesson,  that  the  influence  of  authority  must 
ultimately  bend  to  the  influence  of  opinion.  The 
monarch  clung  with  pertinacity  to  every  branch  of 
the  prerogative;  and  if  he  ever  relinquished  his 
hold,  it  was  after  so  long  a  struggle,  and  with  so 
bad  a  grace,  that  he  excited  in  his  subjects  suspicions 
of  his  sincerity  :  suspicions  confirmed  by  that  habit 
of  duplicity  which  had  ever  marked  his  conduct 
since  his  first  entrance  into  public  life.  Their  dis- 
trust formed  an  antidote  to  their  gratitude:  they 
gave  him  no  credit  for  the  most  valuable  conces- 
sions ;  and  the  wish  to  secure  what  they  had  gained, 
induced  them  to  make  new  and  more  galling 
demands. 

"  The  reader,  however,  will  have  remarked  that 
the  controversy  between  the  king  and  his  opponents 
no  longer  regarded  the  real  liberties  of  the  nation, 
which  had  already  been  established  by  successive 
acts  of  the  legislature,  but  was  confined  to  certain 
concessions,  which  they  demanded  as  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  those  liberties,  and  which  he  re- 
fused as  subversive  of  the  royal  authority.  That 
some  securities  were  requisite  no  one  denied  :  but 
while  many  contended  that  the  control  of  the  public 
money,  the  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  right  of 
meeting  every  third  year,  all  which  were  now  vested 
in  the  parliament,  formed  a  sufficient  barrier  against 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  others 
insisted  that  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the 
judges,  ought  also  to  be  transferred  to  the  two  houses. 
Diversity  of  opinion  produced  a  schism  among  the 
patriots:  the  more  moderate  silently  withdrew  to 
the  royal  standard:  the  more  violent  or  more  dis- 
trustful resolved  to  defend  their  opinions  with  the 
sword.  It  has  often  been  asked,  who  were  the  an- 
thors  of  the  l  ivil  war  ■'  The  answer  seems  to  depend 
on  the  solution  of  tins  other  question, Were  additional 
securities  necessary  fur  the  preservation  of  lb-  na- 
tional rights'/  If  they  were,  the  blame  will  belong 
to  Charles  ;  if  not,  it  must  rest  with  his  adversaries." 
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Buttle  of  Newbury— Actions  in  the  North  of  Eny- 

lund — Solemn    Leayue  and    Covenant — Arming  of 

the  Scots — State  of  Ireland. 

When  two  names,  so  sacred  in  the  English  con- 
stitution as  those  of  King  and  Parliament,  were 
placed  in  opposition,  no  wonder  the  people  were 
divided  in  their  choice,  and  were  agitated  with  the 
most  violent  animosities  and  factions. 

The  nobility,  and  more  considerable  gentry,  dread- 
ing a  total  coufusion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  enlisted  themselves  in  defence  of  the 
monarch. 

The  city  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  and  most 
of  the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  adopted  with  zeal  those  democratical 
principles  on  which  the  pretensions  of  that  assembly 
were  founded.  The  government  of  cities,  which 
even  under  absolute  monarchies  is  commonly  repub- 
lican, inclined  them  to  this  party  :  the  small  heredi- 
tary influence,  which  can  be  retained  over  the 
industrious  inhabitants  of  towns;  the  natural  in- 
dependence of  citizens  ;  and  the  force  of  popular 
currents  over  those  more  numerous  associations  of 
mankind;  all  these  causes  gave,  there,  authority  to 
the  new  principles  propagated  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Many  families  too,  which  had  lately  been 
enriched  by  commerce,  saw  with  indignation,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  opulence,  they  could  not  raise 
themselves  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry  :  they 
therefore  adhered  to  a  power,  bv  whose  success  they 
hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  consideration.  And  the 
new  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
where  liberty  so  happily  supported  industry,  held  out 
an  example  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation. 

The  genius  of  the  two  religions,  so  closely  at  this 
time  interwoven  with  politics,  corresponded  exactly 
to  these  divisions.  The  presbyterian  religion  was 
new,  republican,  and  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  po- 
pulace: the  other  had  an  air  of  greater  show  and 
ornament,  was  established  on  ancient  authority,  and 
bore  an  affinity  to  the  kingl]  and  aristocratical  parts 
of  ihr  constitution.  The  devotees  of  presbytery  be- 
came of  course  zealous  partisans  of  the  parliament: 
ilie  friends  of  the  episcopal  church  valued  themselves 
on  defending  the  rights  of  monarchy. 

Some  men  also  there  were  of  liberal  education 
who.  being  either  careless  or  ignorant  of  those  dis- 
putes  bandied  about  by  the  clergy  of  both  sides, 
aspired  to  nothing  but  an  easy  enjoyment  of  life, 
amidst  the  jovial  entertainment  ami  social  inter- 
course of  their  companions.  All  these  Hocked  to 
the  king's  standard,  where  they  breathed  .1  freer  air, 

and  i tempted  from  thai  preciseness  and  au  ite- 

rity,  which  reigned  among  the  parliamentary  party. 

NrvT  was  "  quarrel  more  unequal  than  seemed 
at  lirst  that  between  the  contending  parties:  almost 
ever]  advantage  lay  againsl  tin-  royal  cans.'.  The 
kind's  revenue  bad  been  seized,  from  the  beginning, 
by  ilo-  parliament,  who  issued  out  in  him,  from  time 
i"  '  1  in'-,  mo. ill  sums  I'm-  Ins  present  subsistence;  and 
on  as  be  withdrew  i"  Y"ik.  the]  totaU]    topped 

all  payments,     I ton  and  all  tl"-  seaports,  except 

■1  in  their  bands,  tin-  customs  \  telded 
I'm  .mil  1  "ii  iderable  supplj  "i 

all  con  1  ibul  1  m  .  loans  and  impo  11 1    were 

Basil]  raised  from  the  citioa  which  possessed  the  read] 

11 * .  '""I  where  «   livod   undei   th.  ii    m  pi  1 

tool.  in. hi  ile  ..  1  ould  I"   lei  "'1  by  the  lcin| ho  b 

open  countries,    which  after  somi    time  declared 
for  nim, 

1  bi    ■  a 11  o. itui. ilk  fallowed  the  diipot  ition  ol 

lortl  t "  which  lb-)  belonged !  uud  the  ourl 


of  Northumberland,  lord-admiral,  having  emhraced 
the  party  of  the  parliament,  had  appointed,  at  their 
desire,  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  his  lieutenant, 
who  at  once  established  his  authority  in  the  fleet, 
and  kept  the  entire  dominion  of  the  sea  in  the  hands 
of  that  assembly.    •-' 

All  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  were 
from  the  first  seized  by  the  parliament;  and  their 
fleet  intercepted  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
were  sent  by  the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  arm  his  followers,  to  borrow 
the  weapons  of  the  train-bands,  under  promise  of 
restoring  them  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  settled 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  veneration  for  parliaments  was  at  this  time 
extreme  throughout  the  nation.  The  custom  of  re- 
viling those  assemblies  for  corruption,  as  it  had  no 
pretence,  so  was  it  unknown,  during  all  former  ages. 
Men  considered  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  whose  interest  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
public,  who  were  the  guardians  of  law  aud  liberty, 
and  whom  no  motive,  but  the  necessarv  defence  of 
the  people,  could  ever  engage  in  an  opposition  to 
the  crown.  The  torrent,  therefore,  of  general  affec- 
tion ran  to  the  parliament.  One  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  popularity,  the  privilege  of  affixing  epi- 
thets tell  of  course  to  that  party.  The  king's 
adherents  were  "  the  Wicked  "  and  "  the  Malig- 
nant:" their  adversaries  were  "  the  Godly"  and 
"  the  Well-affected."  And  as  the  force  of  the  cities 
was  more  united  than  that  of  the  couutry,  and  at 
once  gave  shelter  aud  protection  to  the  parliamen- 
tary party,  who  could  easily  suppress  the  royalists 
in  their  neighbourhood,  almost  the  whole  kingdom, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  seemed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  parliament,      1.'; 

What  alone  gave  the  king  some  compensation  for 
•ill  the  advantages  possessed  b]  his  adversaries,  was 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  Ins  adherents.  More 
bravery  and  activity  were  Imped  for,  from  the  generous 
spirit  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  than  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  multitude.  And  as  the  men  of  estates, 
at  their  own  expense,  levied  anil  armed  their  tenants, 
besides    an    attachment    (o    their    masters,    greater 

force  and  courage  wen-  to  be  expected  in  these 
rustic  troops,  than  in  the  vicious  and  enervated  po- 
pulace of  cities. 

The  neighbouring  states  of  Europe,  being  en- 
gaged in  violent  wars,  little  interested  themselves 
in  these  civil  commotions;  and  this  island  enjoyed 
the  singular  advantage  (for  such  it  sural]  was)  ol 
fighting  out  its  own  quarrels  without  the  direct  inter- 
position of  foreigners.  Prance,  from  policy,  had 
fomented  the  first  disorders  in  Scotland;  had  sent 
over  arms  to  the  Irish  rebels  ;  and  continued  to  give 
countenance  to  the  English  parliament:  Spain, 
from  bigotry,  furnished  the  lush  with  some  supplies 

"i  mone]   and  anus.    The  prince  of  Orange,  closely 

allied  toili'.  crown,  encouraged  the  English  officers, 
who  served  in  the  Low  Countries,  t"  enlist   in   the 

king's  aim]  I    the    Scottish    ollicers,    who    had    been 

formed  in  Germany,  and  in  the  lite  commotions, 
chiefly  took  part  with  the  parliament. 

The  contempt  entertained  bv  the  parliament  for 
the  king's  party  was  s,,  great,  tint  it  was  the  chief 
cause  of  pushing  matters  t"  sut  h  extremities  against 
him ;  ana  many  believed  that  he  never  would  at- 
tempt resist. nice,  hut  must  sunn  yield  In  the  |ii.teli- 

siiuis,  however  enormous,  "i  the  two  houses.  Eveo 
after  his  si. unlaid  »as  erected,  men  nbuld  not  be 
brought  to  apprehend  the   danger  of  a  civil  war; 
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nor  was  it  imagined  that  he  would  h;we  the  impru- 
dence to  enrage  his  implacable  enemies,  and  render 
his  own  condition  more  desperate,  by  opposing  a 
force  which  was  so  much  superior.  The  low  condi- 
tion in  which  he  appeared  at  Nottingham  confirmed 
all  these  hopes.  His  artillery,  though  far  from  nu- 
merous, had  been  left  at  York,  for  want  of  horses 
to  transport  it.  Besides  the  trained  bands  of  the 
county,  raised  by  Sir  John  Digby,  the  sheriff,  he 
had  not  gotten  together  above  three  hundred  in- 
fantry. His  cavalry,  in  which  consisted  his  chief 
strength,  exceeded  not  eight  hundred,  and  were 
very  ill  provide'd  with  arms.  The  forces  of  the  par- 
liament lay  at  Northampton,  within  a  few  days' 
mareh  of  him;  and  consisted  of  above  six  thousand 
men  well  armed  and  well  appointed.  Had  these 
troops  advanced  upon  him,  they  must  soon  have 
dissipated  the  small  force  which  he  had  assembled. 
By  pursuing  him  in  his  retreat,  they  had  so  discre- 
dited his  cause,  and  discouraged  his  adherents,  as  to 
have  for  ever  prevented  his  collecting  an  army  able 
to  make  head  against  them.  But  the  earl  of  Essex, 
the  parliamentary-general,  had  not  yet  received  any 
orders  from  his  masters.  What  rendered  them  so 
backward,  after  such  precipitate  steps  as  they  had 
formerly  taken,  is  not  easily  explained.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  extreme  distress  of  his  party 
consisted  the  present  safety  of  the  king.  The  par- 
liament hoped,  that  the  royalists,  sensible  of  their 
feeble  condition,  and  convinced  of  their  slender  re- 
sources, would  disperse  of  themselves,  and  leave 
their  adversaries  a  victory,  so  much  the  more  com- 
plete and  secure,  as  it  would  be  gaiued  without  the 
appearance  of  force,  and  without  bloodshed.  Per- 
haps too,  when  it  became  necessary  to  make  the 
concluding  step,  and  offer  open  violence  to  the 
sovereign,  their  scruples  and  apprehensions,  though 
not.  sufficient  to  overcome  their  resolutions,  were 
able  to  retard  the  execution  of  them. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
major-general  of  his  intended  army,  told  him,  that 
he  could  not  give  him  assurance  but  he  might  be 
taken  out  of  his  bed,  if  the  rebels  should  make  a 
brisk  attempt  to  that  purpose.  All  the  king's  at- 
tendants were  full  of  well-grounded  apprehensions. 
Some  of  the  lords  having  desired  that  a  message 
might  be  sent  to  the  parliament,  with  overtures  to  a 
treaty,  Charles,  who  well  knew  that  an  accommoda- 
tion, in  his  present  condition,  meant  nothing  but  a 
total  submission,  hastily  broke  up  the  council,  lest 
this  proposal  should  be  further  insisted  on.  But 
next  day,  the  carl  of  Southampton,  whom  no  one 
could  suspect  of  base  or  timid  sentiments,  having 
offered  the  same  advice  in  council,  it  was  hearkened 
to  with  more  coolness  and  deliberation.  He  urged, 
that  though  such  a  step  would  probably  increase 
the  insolence  of  the  parliament,  this  was  so  far  from 
being  an  objection,  that  such  dispositions  must  ne- 
cessarily turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  cause  : 
that  if  they  refused  to  treat,  which  was  more  pro- 
bable, the  very  sound  of  peace  was  so  popular,  that 
nothing  could  more  disgust  the  nation  than  such 
haughty  severity  :  thai  if  they  admitted  of  a  treaty, 
their  proposals,  considering  their  present  situation, 
would  be  so  exorbitant,  as  to  open  the  eyes  ol  theii 

I  partial  adherents,  and  turn  the  general  lav. air 

to  the  king's  party,  and  that,  at  worst,  time  mighl 
be  gained  by  this  expedient,  and  a  delay  of  the  im- 
minent danger  with  which  the  kin;,-  was  at  present 
threatened. 
Charles,  on  assembling  the  council,  bad  declared 


and  had  said,  that,  having  now  nothing  left  him  but 
his  honour,  this  last  possession  he  was  resolved 
steadily  to  preserve,  and  rather  to  perish  than  yield 
any  further  to  the  pretensions  of  his  enemies.  But, 
by'the  unanimous  desire  of  the  counsellors,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  embrace  Southampton's  advice. 
That  nobleman,  therefore,  with  Sir  John  Colepeper 
and  Sir  William  Uvedale,  was  dispatched  to  Lon- 
don, with  offers  of  a  treaty.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  gave  little  hopes  of  success. 
Southampton  was  not  allowed  by  the  peers  to  take 
his  seat;  but  was  ordered  to  deliver  his  message  to  the 
usher,  and  immediately  to  depart  the  city  :  the  com- 
mons showed  little  better  disposition  towards  Cole- 
peper and  Uvedale.  Both  houses  replied,  that  they 
could  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the  king,  till  he  took 
down  his  standard,  and  recalled  his  proclamations, 
in  which  the  parliament  supposed  themselves  to  be 
declared  traitors.  The  king,  by  a  second  message, 
denied  any  such  intention  against  the  two  houses; 
but  offered  to  recall  these  proclamations,  provided 
the  parliament  agreed  to  recall  theirs,  in  which  his 
adherents  were  declared  traitors.  They  desired  him, 
in  return,  to  dismiss  his  forces,  to  reside  with  his 
parliament,  and  to  give  up  delinquents  to  their  jus- 
tice. Both  parties  flattered  themselves,  that,  by 
these  messages  and  replies,  they  had  gained  the 
ends  which  they  proposed.  The  king  believed  that 
the  people  were  made  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
parliament's  insolence  and  aversion  to  peace :  the 
parliament  intended,  by  this  vigour  in  their  re- 
solutions, to  support  the  vigour  of  their  military 
operations. 

The  courage  of  the  parliament  was  increased,  be- 
sides their  great  superiority  of  force,  by  two  recent 
events,  which  had  happened  in  their  favour.  Gor- 
ing was  governor  of  Portsmouth,  the  best  fortified 
town  in  the  kingdom,  and,  by  its  situation,  of  great 
importance.  This  man  seemed  to  have  rendered  him- 
self an  implacable  enemy  to  the  king,  by  betraying, 
probably  magnifying,  the  secret  cabals  of  the  army; 
and  the  parliament  thought  that  his  fidelity  to  them 
might,  on  that  account,  be  entirely  depended  on. 
But  the  same  levity  of  mind  still  attended  him,  and 
the  same  disregard  to  engagements  and  professions. 
He  took  underhand  his  measures  with  the  court,  and 
declared  against  the  parliament.  But,  though  he 
had  been  sufficiently  supplied  with  money,  and  long 
before  he  knew  his  danger,  so  small  was  his  fore- 
..ght,  that  he  had  left  the  place  entirely  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  parliamentary  forces. 

The  marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  nobleman  of  the 
greatest  quality  and  character  in  the  kingdom,  and, 
equally  with  the  king,  descended  by  a  female,  from 
Henry  VII.  During  the  reign  of  James,  he  had 
attempted,  without  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
that  monarch,  to  marry  Arabella  Stuart,  a  lady 
uearly  related  to  the  crown;  and,  upon  discovery  of 
his  intentions,  had  been  obliged,  for  some  time,  to 
fly  the  kingdom.  Ever  after,  he  was  luoked  on 
with  an  evil  eye  at  court,  from  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  he  withdrew;  and  living  in  an  indepen- 
dent manner,  he  addicted  himself  entirely  to  literary 

occupations  and  amt  ■ nts.     In  proportion  as  the 

king  declined  in  popularity,  Hertford's  character 
flourished  with  the  people;  and  when  this  parlia- 
ment assembled,  do  Dobfeman  possessed  more  gi  De- 
ra1  favour  and  authority.  Hy  Ins  sagacity,  he  soon 
norrnived,  that  i la-  commons,  not  content  vwth  cor- 


cting  the  abu  es  ol   government, 


id,  by 


ast  all  advances  towards  an  accommodation  ;  |  the  natural  curreo*  of  power  and  popularity,  into 
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the  opposite  extreme,  and  were  committing  viola- 
tions,  no  less  dangerous  than  the  former,  upon  the 
Endish  constitution.  Immediately  he  devoted  him- 
self" to  the  support  of  the  king's  falling  authority, 
and  was  prevailed  with  to  be  governor  to  the  young 
prince,  and  reside  at  court,  to  which,  m  the  eyes  ol 
all  men.  he  gave,  by  his  presence,  a  new  lustre  and 
authority.  So  high  was  his  character  for  mildness 
and  humanity,  that  lie  still  preserved,  by  means  ot 
these  popular  virtues,  the  public  favour;  and  every- 
one was  sensible  of  the  true  motive  of  his  change. 
Notwithstanding  his  habits  of  ease  and  study,  he 
now  exerted  himself  in  raising  an  army  for  the  king; 
and  being  named  general  of  the  western  counties 
where  his  interest  chiefiy  lay,  he  began  to  assemble 
forces  in  Somersetshire.  By  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Seymour,  Lord  Paulet,  John  Digby,  son  of  the  ear 
of  Bristol,  Sir  Francis  Hawley,  and  others,  he  had 
drawn  together  some  apnearance  of  an  army ;  when 
the  parliament,  apprehensive  of  the  danger,  sent 
the  earl  of  Bedford  with  a  considerable  force  against 
him  On  his  approach,  Hertford  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  Sherbourn-castle ;  and,  finding  that  place 
untenable,  he  himself  passed  over  into  Wales  leav- 
in"  Sir  Balph  Hopton,  Sir  John  Berkley,  Digby, 
and  other  officers,  with  their  horse,  consisting  ot 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  to  march  into  Cornwall, 
in  hopes  of  finding  that  county  better  prepared  tor 
their  reception. 

All  the  dispersed  bodies  of  the  parliamentary 
army  were  now  ordered  to  march  to  Northampton  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  joined  them,  found 
the  whole  amount  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  1  he 
kin"-,  though  his  camp  had  been  gradually  reinforced 
fr,,m  all  quarters,  was  sensible  that  he  had  no  army 
which  could  cope  with  so  formidable  a  force;  and 
he  thought  it  prudent,  by  slow  marches,  to  retire  to 
Derby,  thence  to  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  counte- 
nance the  levies  which  his  friends  were  making  m 
those  parts.  At  Wellington,  a  day's  march  from 
Shrewsbury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  ot  all  his  forces, 
and  caused  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the 
head  of  everj  regiment.  That,  he  might  bind  him- 
self by  reciprocal  ties,  be  solemnlymade  the  tollow- 
ini:  declaration  before  bis  whole  army:    ; 

••  I  do  promise,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
and  as  I  hope  for  his  blessing  and  protection,  that 
I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  defend  and  main- 
l.un  the  true  reformed  pmtcstant  religion,  esta- 
blished  hi  the  church  of  England,  and.  by  the  grace 
of  God,  in  the  same  will  live  and  die. 

'<  I  desire  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  measure 
of  my  government,  and  that  the  libertj  and  pro- 
party  of  the  subject  maj  be  preserved  by  them  with 
the  same  care  as  my  own  just  rights.  And  it  it 
.  .  God,  bj  bis  blessing  on  this  army,  raised  for 
mi  necessan  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  the  ore- 

DD|  rebellion   I  do   i  le lj  and  faithfully  promt  e, 

,hl  of  God,  i"  maintain  the  just  privileges 

,,,.d  treed.,..,   of  parl.am ,   and    to  govern,    W  the 

mj  power,  by  the  known  statutes  and  cus- 
e  kingdom,  and  particularly  to  observe  in- 

be  lav    I-  which  i  given  mj  lent 

i     Meanwhile  il  thii  omot 

,     t-  ,.  which  i  an  driven,  beget  any 

,    ,1, i   law,  I  bopo  il    Ball  be  imputed  bj  God 

to  the  authors  of  thu  war;  nol  to  m    «h 
i,    ,  .   .,,  laboured  to  preserve  the  ponce  ol 

tie   I  ingdom.  ,  ■     ,         i 

•■  \vi,e»  l  willingly  fail  in  those   p« '"  i   ' 

■hall expect  id  oi  reliel  ft "■  ooi  an)  pro 

from  abov,     I thisre  olution  1  nopafor 


n,  and 


the  <  heerful  assistance  of  all  good 
fident  of  the  blessing  of  heaven."  ,...-, 
Though  the  concurrence  of  the  church  undoubU 
edlv  increased  the  king's  adherents,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  the  high  monarchical  doctrines,  so 
much  inculcated  by  the  clergy,  had  never  done  him 
any  real  service.  The  bulk  of  that  generous  tram 
of  nobility  and  gentrv  who  now  attended  the  king 
in  his  distresses,  breathed  the  spirit  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  of  loyalty,  and  in  the  hopes  alone  of  his 
submitting  to  a  legal  and  limited  government,  were 
they  willing,  iu  his  defence,  to  sacrifice  their  lives 

"TOTE,  king's  army  lay  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
he  was  employing  himself  in  collecting  money, 
which  he  received,  though  in  no  great  quantities, 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  the  plate  of  the 
universities,  which  was  sent  him,  the  news  arrived 
of  an  action,  the  first  which  had  happened  m  these 
wars,  and  where  he  was  successful. 

On  the  appearance  of  commotions  in 'England ^ the 
Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  sons  of  the  un  ortu- 
nate  Palatine,  had  offered  their  service  to  the  king; 
and  the  former  at  that  time,  commanded  a  body  ol 
horse,  which  had  been  sent  to  Worcester,  in  order 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Essex  who  was  marching 
towards  that  city.  No  sooner  had  the  prince  arrived 
than  he  saw  some  cavalry  of  the  «"V  W""££> 
the  gates.  Without  delay,  he  briskly  attacked  thorn, 
as  fhev  were  defiling  from  a  lane  and  terming 
themselves.  Colonel  Sandys,  who  led  them,  and 
who  fought  with  valour,  being  mortally  wounded, 
fell  from  his  horse.  The  whole  party  was  routed, 
and  was  pursued  above  a  m.le.  The  prince,  hear- 
in"  of  Essex's  approach,  returned  to  the  mam  body. 
This "rencontre  "though,  in  itself  of  sma  11  : tmpo* 
tance,  mightily  raised  the  reputation  ol  the  royalists 
and  acquired  to  Prince  Rupert  the  character  . 
promptitude  and  courage ;  qualities  which  he  on  - 
nentl  v  displayed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
The  king  on  mustering  his  army  found  it  amount 
to  ten  thousand  men.  The  earl  of  Lmdesey,  who 
„  his  youth  (when  Lord  Willoughby)  had  sought 
experience  of  military  service  in  the  Low-countr.es 
was  general:  Prince  Rupert  commanded  the  b orse. 
Sir  Jacob  AsUey,   the  foot:  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  the 

in ns:  Sir  John  Heydou,  the  artillery.     Lord 

1^  anl  Stuart  was  at  the  h.-;,l  of  a. vunpol  guards. 
The  estates  and  revenue  of  this  single  ^.accord- 
,„„  to  Lord  Clarendon's  computation,  wee  at  least 
,.,,;„!  to  those  of  all  the  members  who,  at  he  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  votod  in  both  housee.  Then 
servants,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Kilh- 
,„.„,,.  another  troop,  and  always  marched  With 

^Sffimj  taking  left  Shrewsbury,  resolv- 
^  give  battle  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  army  ol 
„,;;  ,,,„„.,„.  which,  he  heard,  was  continually 
'     Renting  bj  supplies  from  London.     Inordei    o 

, m  a'ctionf  he  directed  his  «M 

0,  which,  he  knew,  .he  enemj  would  not 
abandon  to  him.     Essex  bad  no«  received   his  in- 

sinictions.    The  import  of  tham  was,  to  pr ot  a 

;,  ,    h ,le  petition  to  the  king,  and  to  rescue  him 

and  the  royal  family  From   d,   perato  malig- 

„.,„„  who' had  seiied  their  person..  Two  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  royalists  from  Shrewsbury, 
h  i  n  Worcestor.  Though  il  be  commonly  eBsyin 
civil  wars  to  getintelligonce,  the  anniei  wore  within 

%ffi^S»X$*»* wluchtl,ey.et 
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L  are  not  above  twenty  miles  distant ;  yet  had  the 
two  armies  marched  ten  days  in  this  mutual  ig- 
norance. So  much  had  military  skill,  during  along 
peace,  decayed  iu  England. 

The  roval   army  lay  near  Banbury :  that  ot  the 
parliament  at  Keinton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
Prince  Rupert  sent  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach.     Though   the  day  was  far   advanced,  the 
king  resolved   upon    the  attack:    Essex   drew   up 
his  men  to  receive  him.     Sir  Faithful  Fortescue, 
who  had  levied  a  troop  for  the  Irish  wars,  had  been 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  parliamentary  army,   and 
was   now  posted  on  the  left  wing,  commanded  by 
Ramsay,  a  Scotchman.     No  sooner  did  the  king's 
army  approach,  than  Fortescue,   ordering  his  troop 
to  discharge  their  pistols  in  the  ground,  put  himselt 
under  the  "command  of  Prince  Rupert.    Partly  from 
this  incident,  partly  from  the   furious  shock  made 
upon  them  by  the  prince ;  that  whole  wing  of  ca- 
valry immediately  fled,   and  were  pursued  for  two 
miles.     The   right  wing  of  the  parliament's  army 
had  no  better  success.     Chased  from  their  ground 
by  Wilmot  and  Sir  Arthur  Aston,   they  also  took  to 
flight.     The  king's  body  of  reserve,  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Biron,  judging,  like  raw  soldiers,  that  all 
was  over,   and  impatient  to  have   some  share  in  the 
action     heedlessly  followed  the   chace,   which  their 
left  wing  had  precipitatelv  led  them.     Sir  William 
Baifonrfwbo  commanded  Essex's  reserve,  perceived 
the  advantage:  he  wheeled  about  upon  the  king's 
infantry,    qoh  quite  unfurnished  of  horse  ;  and  he 
made  great  havoc  among  them.     Lindesey,  the  go- 
neial,   was  mortally  wounded,  and   taken  prisoner. 
His  son,  endeavouring  his  rescue,  fell  likewise  into 
the  enemy's  hands.       Sir    Edmund   Verney,    who 
carried  the  king's   standard,  was   killed,    and   the 
standard   taken ;  but  it  was   afterwards   recovered. 
Iu  this  situation,  Prince  Rupert,  on  his  return,  found 
affairs.     Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
feat, instead  of  a  victory,  with  which  he  had  hastily 
flattered  himself.     Some  advised  the  king  to  leave 
the   field:  but  that  prince  rejected   such  pusillani- 
mous counsel.    The  two  armies  faced  each  other  for 
some  time,  and  neither  of  them  retained  courage 
sufficient  for  a  new  attack.     All  night  they  lay  un- 
der arms;  and  next  morning  found  themselves  in 
sight  of  each  other.     General,  as  well  as  soldier,  cm 
both  sides,  seemed  averse  to  renew  the  battle.     Es- 
sex first  drew  off',  and   retired  to  Warwick.     The 
king  returned  to  his  former  quarters.    Five  thousand 
men   are  said    to  have  been    found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  and  the  loss  of  the  two  armies,  as  far  as 
we  i  mi   (iidge  by  the  opposite  accounts,  was  nearly 
equal.     Such    was   tin-   event  of  this    first  battle, 
fought  at  Keinton,  or  Edge-hill,  on  the  22nd  of  Oc 
lo'uer,  1642.  ,  ,  ,  .  _ 

Some  of  Essex's  horse  who  had  been  driven  oil 
the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  flying  to  a 
great  distance,  earned  news  of  a  total  defeat,  and 
struck  a  mighty  terror  into  the  city  and  parliament. 
After  a  few  days,  a  more  just  account  arrived  ;  and 
then  the  parliament  pretended  to  a  complete  vic- 
tory. The  king  .'lis..,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting 
to  display  his  advantages;  though,  except  the  tak- 
ing ,,!  Banbury,  a  few  days  after,  he  had  lew  marks 
of  victory  to  boast  of.  lie  continued  hi-  march, 
and  took  possession  of  Oxford,  the  only  town  in  his 
dominions  which  was  altogether  at  Ins  devotion. 
Alter  the  royal  army  was  recruited  and  refreshed, 

as  il, .•  weather  si. 11  continued  favourable,   it  was 

Main  nut  m  motion.     A  party  of  horse  app bed 

i,',  Beading,  of  which  Martin  was  appointed  governor 


by  the  parliament.  Both  governor  and  garrison 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  precipitation 
to  London.  The  king,  hoping  that  every  thing 
would  yield  before  him,  advanced  with  his  whole 
army  to  Reading.  The  parliament  who  instead  of 
their  fond  expectations,  that  Charte  would  never 
be  able  to  collect  an  army,  had  now  the  prospect  ot 
a  civil  war,  bloody,  and  of  uncertain  event ;  ™d  were 
further  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  royal 
wh-le  their  own  forces  lay  at  a  distance. 
They' voted  an  address  for  a  treaty.  The  king's 
nearer  approach  to  Colebroke  quickened  their  ad- 
vances for  peace.  Northumberland  and  Pemb.oke 
with  three  commoners,  presented  the  address  of 
both  houses;  in  which  they  besought  his  majesty  to 
appoint  some  convenient  place  where  he  might  re- 
side, till  committees  could  attend  him  with  propo- 
sals The  kin»  named  Windsor,  and  desired  that 
their  garrison  might  be  removed,  and  his  own  troops 
admitted  into  that  castle. 

Meanwhile  Essex,  advancing  by  hasty  marches, 
had  arrived  at  London.  But  neither  the  presence 
of  his  army,  nor  the  precarious  hopes  of  a  treaty, 
retarded  the  king's  approaches.  Charles  attacked, 
at  Brentford,  three  regiments  quartered  there,  and 
after  a  sharp  action  beat  them  from  that  village,  and 
took  about  five  hundred  prisoners.  The  parliament 
had  sent  orders  to  forbear  all  hostilities,  and  had 
expected  the  same  from  the  king;  though  no  s  ipu- 
lat.ons  to  that  purpose  had  been  mentioned  by  their 
commissioners.  Loud  complaints  were  raised  against 
this  attack,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  apparent  per- 
fidy, and  breach  of  treaty.  Inflamed  with  resent- 
meet,  as  well  as  anxious  for  its  own  safety  the  city 
marched  its  train  bands  iu  excellent  order,  and 
joined  the  army  under  Essex.  The  parliamentary 
army  now  amounted  to  above  twenty-tour  thousand 
men,  and  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  king. 
After  both  armies  had  faced  each  other  for  some 
time,  Charles  drew  off  and  retired  to  Reading, 
thence  to  Oxford.  ., 

While  the  principal  armies  on  both  sides  were 
kept  in  inaction  by  the  winter  season,  the  king  aria 
parliament  were  employed  in  real  preparations  tor 
war  and  in  seeming  advances  towards  peace.  By 
means  of  contributions  or  assessments,  levied  by  the 
horse,  Charles  maintained  his  cavalry :  by  loans 
and  voluntary  presents,  sent  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  he  supported  his  infantry:  hut  the 
supplies  were  still  very  unequal  to  the  necessities 
under  which  he  laboured.  The  parliament  had 
much  greater  resources  for  money;  and  had,  by 
consequence,  every  military  preparation  in  much 
greater  order  and  abundance.  Besides  an  imposi- 
tion levied  in  London,  amounting  to  the  hve-and- 
twentieth  part  of  every  one's  substance,  they  esta- 
blished on  that  city  a  weekly  assessment  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  another  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand live  hundred  and  eighteen,  on  the  rest  ot  the 
kingdom  And  as  their  authority  was  at  present 
established  in  most  counties,  they  levied  these  taxes 
with  regularity;  though  they  amounted  to  sums 
much  greater  than  the  nation  had  formerly  paid  to 
the  public.  .         ,,    .,    • 

The  kill"  and  parliament  sent  reciprocal!}  then 
demands ;  and  a  treaty  commenced,  but  without  any 
cessation  of  hostilities,  as  bad  at  first  been  proposed. 
The  carl  of  Northumberland,  and  four  members  ot 
the  lower  house,  came  to  Oxford  as  commissioners. 

In  this  treaty  the  king  perpetually  insisted  on  the 
te-establ.sl„„ent  of  the  crown  iii  its  legal  powers 
anil  on  the  restoration  of  its  constitutional  preroga- 
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tive  •  the  parliament  still  required  new  concessions, 
and  a  further  abridgment  of  regal  authority,  as  a 
more  effectual  remedy  to  their  fears  and  jealousies. 
Finding  the  king  supported  by  more  forces,  and  a 
greater  partj  than  they  had  ever  looked  for,  they 
seemmglv  abated  somewhat  of  those  extravagant 
conditions  which  they  had  formerly  claimed;  but 
their  demands  were  still  too  high  for  an  equal  treaty. 
Besides  other  articles  to  which  a  complete  victory 
alone  could  entitle  them,  they  required  the  king  in 
express  terms  utterly  to  abolish  episcopacy;  a  de- 
mand, which,  before,  they  had  only  insinuated  :  and 
thev  required,  that  all  other  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies should  be  determined  by  tluir  assembly  of 
divines.  They  insisted,  that  he  should  submit  to 
the  punishment  of  his  most  faithful  adherents.  And 
they  desired  him  to  acquiesce  in  their  settlement  of 
the  militia,  and  to  confer  on  their  adherents  the  en- 
tire power  of  the  sword.  In  answer  to  the  king's 
proposal,  that  his  magazines,  towns,  forts,  and  ships, 
should  be  restored  to  him,  the  parliament  required, 
that  they  should  be  put  into  such  hands  as  they 
could  confide  in. 

The  conferences  went  no  further  than  the  first 
demand  on  each  side.  The  parliament,  finding  that 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  any  agreement, 
suddenly  recalled  their  commissioners. 

A  military  enterprise,  which  they  had  concerted 
earlv  in  the  spring,  was  immediately  undertaken. 
Heading,  the  garrison  of  the  king's  which  lay  near- 
est to  Loudon,  was  esteemed  a  place  of  considerable 
strength  in  that  age,  when  the  art  of  attacking 
towns  was  nut  well  understood  in  Europe,  and  was 
totally  unknown  in  England.  The  earl  of  Essex 
sat  down  before  this  place  with  an  army  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  men;  and  carried  on  the  siege 
by  regular  approaches.  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  the 
governor,  being  wounded,  Colonel  Fielding  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.  In  a  little  time  the  town 
was  found  ti.  In'  no  longer  in  a  condition  of  defence; 
.mil  ti,., ugh  the  king  approached,  with  an  intention 
of  obliging  Essex  in  raise  the  siege,  the  disposition 
of  the  parliamentary  army  was  so  strong,  as  ren- 
dered the  design  impracticable.  Fielding,  there- 
fore, was  contented  t"  yield  the  town,  on  condition 
that  lie  should  bring  off  all  the  garrison  with  the 
honoui  ni  war,  and  deliver  up  deserters.  This  but 
article  was  thought  s.,  ignominious  and  bo  prejudi- 
cial to  the  king's  interests,  that  the  governor  was 
tried  in  .1  coun  •  1  of  war,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
l,i. .  foi  .  -u  i  ating  t..  it.  His  sentence  was  after- 
ward! H  mitted  bj  the  king. 

Essex's  army  had  been  lull)  supplied  with  all  ne- 
cessaries from  London  I  even  many  superfluities  and 
luxuries  were  sent  them  by  the  care  of  the  jealous 
citizens:  yetthe  hardships  which  they  suffered  from 
during  bo  early  a  season,  hail  weakened 
„,  i,  a  degree,  thai  they  were  no  longer  lit 

i |  in  h  prise.     Ami  the  two  at is.  foi 

i,  i  time,  e mped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 

other  without  attempting,  on  either  side,  any  action 
oi  moment, 

in    ilir  state  of  the  country  at  Ibis  period,  Dr. 

i    the  following  account  i — 
"The  whole  kingdom  at  thisperiod  oxhibitede 
mcholj  i  pi  i  tacle.     No  man  was  Buffered 

1..  remain  m  utei      Bui  I inty,  town,  ami  hamlet, 

-  i    -i,  nil  d  mi"  factions,  Booking  the  ru teach 

other,     ah    i i  upon  theii  guard,  while  the  mosl 

oagerh  oughl  the  opportunity 
,,f  despoiling  thi  land  .  ami  surprising  the  rrs.nis 
of  theii  a ... 1  arii        i  he  two  great  am 


fiance  of  the  prohibitions  of  their  leaders,  plundered  | 
wherevei  they  came,  and  their  example  was  faith- 
fully copied  by  the  smaller  bodies  of  armed  men  in 
other  districts.  The  intercourse  between  different 
parts  of  the  country  was  interrupted  ;  the  operations 
of  commerce  were  suspended;  and  every  person  I 
possessed  of  property  was  compelled  to  contribute 
after  a  certain  rate  to  the  support  of  that  cause, 
which  obtained  the  superiority  in  his  neighbourhood. 
In  Oxford  and  its  vicinity,  iu  the  four  northern 
counties,  in  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  Worcestershire, 
the  royalists  triumphed  without  opposition  :  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  coast,  the  superiority  of  the 
parliament  was  equally  decisive.  But  in  many  parts, 
adherents  of  both  were  intermixed  in  such  different 
proportions,  and  their  power  aud  exertions  were  so 
variously  affected  by  the  occurrences  of  each  suc- 
ceeding day,  that  it  became  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  the  two"  parties  held  the  preponderance.  But 
there  were  four  counties,  those  of  \  ork,  Ches- 
ter, Devon,  and  Cornwall,  iu  which  the  leaders  had 
already  learned  to  abhor  the  evils  of  civil  dissension. 
They  met  on  both  sides,  aud  entered  into  engage- 
ments to  suspend  their  political  animosities,  to  aid 
each  other  in  putting  down  the  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  and  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  any 
armed  force,  without  the  joint  consent  both  of  the 
king  aud  parliament.  Had  the  other  counties  fol- 
lowed the  example,  the  war  would  have  been  ended 
almost  as  soon  as  it  began.  But  this  was  a  consum- 
mation which  the  patriots  deprecated.  They  pro- 
uouueed  such  engagements  derogatory  from  the 
authority  of  parliament:  they  absolved  their  parti- 
sans from  the  obligations  into  which  they  had  en- 
tered;  and  they  commanded  them  once  more  to  un 
sheath  the  swoid  in  the  cause  of  God  aud  their 
country." 

In  the  north,  Lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the 
parliament,  the  rail  oi  Newcastle  for  the  king.  The 
latter  nobleman  began  those  associations  which  were 
afterwards  so  much  practised  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  the  Bishopric,  and  engaged  Boma 
time  after,  other  counties  in  ilia  Bame  association. 

I'm. ling  thai  Fairfax,  assisted  by  llutlialll  and  the 
(farrison  ol  Hull,  was  making  progress  in  the  south- 
ern naits  ill  Yorkshire;  he  advanced  with  a  body  of 
,,i,  thousand  nun,  and  took  possession  of  York. 
Ai  Tadcaster,  he  attacked  the  forces  of  the  parlia- 
tnd  dislodged  them:  but  his  victory  was  not 
dei  mi i.  In  other  rencontres  he  obtained  si. me  in- 
,  on  iderable  advantages.  But  the  duet  benefit 
which  resulted  from  Ins  enterprises  was,  the  esta- 
blishing of  the  king's  authority  in  all  the  northern 
provinces. 

I,, ther  pari  of  the  kmgil.no.  Lord  Broke  was 

;  ,n,  i  bj  a  shut,  while  he  was  taking  possession  of 
Litchfield  for  the  parliament ;  and  was  viewing  from 
,,  windov.  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  in  which  a  partj  of 
,.,  r0yali  ts  had  fortified  themselves  He  was  cased 
in  complete  armour,  but  was  shot  through  the  eye 

,m   ball,       Lord  Broke  was  a  zealous  puri- 

i.'in;  and  bad  formerly  said,  thai  he  honed  to  sea 
with  Ins  cms  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  of  Eng- 

i i.    it  was  a  superstitious  remark  of  the  loyalists, 

tnB|  he  we  killed  ...  si  Chad  i  .lay  l.y  a  shot  from 
St.  Chad's  cathedral,  which  pi. 'i.e. I  that  van  aye 
i,,  wbich  I..'  hopi  .1  i"  sat  the  n ( all  .  athedrals, 

Alter  . i    slant    combat,    near    Stafford,    l.i'lween   the 

earl  of  Northampton  ami  Sir  John  QelL  the  former, 
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who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  was  killed  while 
Be  fought  with  great  valour,  and  his  forces,  discou- 
raged by  his  death,  though  they  had  obtained  the 
advantage  in  the  action,  retreated  into  the  town  of 
Stafford. 

Sir  William  Waller  began  to  distinguish  himself 
long  the  generals  of  the  parliameut.  Active  and 
indefatigable  in  his  operations,  rapid  and  enterpris- 
ing; he  was  fitted  by  his  genius  to  the  nature  of  the 
war  ;  which,  being  managed  by  raw  troops,  con- 
ducted bv  inexperienced  commanders,  afforded  sue- 
to  every  bold  and  sudden  undertaking.  After 
taking  Winchester  and  Chichester,  he  advanced 
towards  Gloucester,  which  was  in  a  manner  block- 
aded by  Lord  Herbert,  who  had  levied  considerable 
forces  in  Wales  for  the  royal  party.  While  he  at- 
tacked the  Welch  on  one  side,  a  sally  from  Glou- 
cester made  impression  on  the  other.  Herbert  was 
defeated ;  five  hundred  of  his  men  killed  on  the 
spot;  a  thousand  taken  prisoners;  and  he  himself 
escaped  with  some  difficulty  to  Oxford.  Hereford, 
esteemed  a  strong  town,  defended  by  a  considerable 
garrison,  was  surrendered  to  Waller,  from  the  cow- 
of  Colonel  Price  the  governor.  Tewkesbury 
underwent  the  same  fate.  Worcester  refused  him 
admittance ;  and  Waller,  without  placing  any  gar- 
u  his  new  conquests,  retired  to  Gloucester, 
and  he  thence  joined  the  army  under  the  earl  of 
Essex. 

But  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  valour,  during 
this  winter-season,  were  performed  in  the  west. 
When  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  his  small  troop,  re- 
tired into  Cornwall  before  the  earl  of  Bedford,  that 
nobleman,  despising  so  inconsiderable  a  force,  aban- 
doned the  pursuit,  and  committed  the  care  of  sup- 
pressing the  royal  party  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  county. 
But  the  affections  of  Cornwall  were  much  inclined 
to  the  king's  service.  While  Sir  Richard  Bullcr 
and  Sir  Alexander  Carew  lay  at  Launceston,  and 
employed  themselves  in  executing  the  parliament's 
ordinance  for  the  militia,  a  meeting  of  the  county 
assembled  at  Truro;  and  after  Hopton  produced 
his  commission  from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's 
;cneral,  it  was  agreed  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to 
xpcl  these  invaders  of  the  county.  The  train-bands 
were  accordingly  levied,  Launceston  taken,  and  all 
Cornwall  reduced  to  obedience  under  the  king. 
It  had  been  usual  for  the  royal  party,  on  the  com- 
■nceraent  of  these  disorders,  to  claim,  on  all  oc- 
ns,  the  strict  execution  of  the  laws,  which  they 
'  were  favourable  to  them;  and  the  parliament, 
r  than  have  recourse  to  the  plea  of  necessity, 
ivow  the  transgression  of  any  statute,  had  also 
accustomed  to  warp  the  laws,  and  by  forced 
:ructions  to  interpret  them  in  their  own  favour. 
But  though  the  king  was  naturally  the  gainer  by 
tuch  a  method  of  conducting  the  war,  and  it  was  by 
avoir  of  law  that  the  tram-bands  were  raised  in 
Cornwall ;  it  appeared  that  those  maxims  were  now 
injudicial  to  the  royal  party.  These  troops  could 
not  legally,  without  their  own  consent,  be  carried 
it  of  the  county  :  and  consequently  it  was  impos- 
ble  to  push  into  Devonshire  the  advantage  which 
they  had  obtained.  The  Cornish  royalists,  there- 
in thought  themselves  of  levying  a  force,  win.  h 
might  be  more  serviceable.  Sir  Bevi]  Granville, 
the  ii, est  popular  man  of  that  country.  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  Arundel,  and  Trc- 
■tannion,  undertook,  at  their  own  charges,  to  raise 
an  army  for  the  king;  and  their  great  interest  in 
Cornwall  soon  enabled  them  to  effect  their  purpose, 
The  parliament,  alarmed  at  this  appearance  of  the 
Vol.  II. 
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royalists,  gave  a  commission  to  Ruthven,  a  Scotch- 
man, governor  of  Plymouth,  to  march  with  all 
the  forces  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  and 
make  an  entire  conquest  of  Cornwall.  The  earl  of 
Stamford  followed  him  at  some  distance  with  a  con- 
siderable supply.  Ruthven,  having  entered  Corn- 
wall by  bridges  thrown  over  the  Tamar,  hastened  to 
an  action  ;  lest  Stamford  should  join  him,  and  ob- 
tain the  honour  of  that  victory  which  he  looked  for 
with  assurance.  The  royalists,  in  like  manner,  were 
impatient  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  decision  before 
Ruthven's  army  should  receive  so  considerable  a  re- 
inforcement. The  battle  was  fought  on  Bradoc 
Down;  and  the  king's  forces,  though  inferior  in 
number,  gave  a  total  defeat  to  their  enemies.  Ruth- 
ven, with  a  few  broken  troops,  fled  to  Saltash ;  and 
when  that  town  was  taken,  he  escaped  with  some 
difficulty,  and  almost  alone,  into  Plymouth.  Slam- 
ford  retired,  and  distributed  his  forces  into  Plymouth 
and  Exeter. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  extreme 
want  both  of  money  and  ammunition,  under  which 
the  Cornish  royalists  laboured,  obliged  them  to  en- 
ter into  a  convention  of  neutrality  with  the  parlia- 
mentary party  in  Devonshire ;  and  this  neutrality 
held  all  the  winter-season.  In  the  spring  it  was 
broken  by  the  authority  of  the  two  houses ;  and  war 
recommenced  with  great  appearance  of  disadvan- 
tage to  the  king's  party.  Stamford,  having  assem- 
bled a  strong  body  of  near  seven  thousand  men, 
well  supplied  with  money,  provisions,  and  ammuni- 
tion, advanced  upon  the  royalists,  who  were  not  half 
his  number,  and  were  oppressed  by  every  kind  of 
necessity.  Despair,  joined  to  the  natural  gallantry 
of  these  troops,  commanded  by  the  prime  gentry  of 
the  county,  made  them  resolve,  by  one  vigorous 
effort,  to  overcome  all  these  advantages.  Stamford 
being  encamped  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  near  Strat- 
um, they  attacked  him  in  four  divisions,  at  five  in 
the  morning,  having  lain  all  night  under  arms. 
One  division  was  commanded  by  Lord  Mohun  and 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  another  by  Sir  Bevil  Granville 
and  Sir  John  Berkeley,  a  third  by  Slanning  and 
Trevanniou,  a  fourth  by  Basset  and  Godo-lphin.  In 
this  manner  the  action  began ;  the  king's  forces 
pressing  with  vigour  those  four  ways  up  the  hill,  and 
their  enemies  obstinately  defending  themselves. 
The  fight  continued  with  doubtful  success,  till  word 
was  brought  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  Cornish,  that 
their  ammunition  was  spent  to  less  than  four  barrels 
of  powder.  This  defect,  which  they  concealed  from 
the  soldiers,  they  resolved  to  supply  by  their  valour. 
They  agreed  to  advance  without  firing  till  they 
should  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  could  be  on 
equal  ground  with  the  enemy.  The  courage  of  the 
officers  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  soldiers,  that 
the  royalists  began  on  all  sides  to  gain  giound. 
Major-general  Chidley,  who  commanded  the  par- 
liamentary army  (for  Stamford  kept  at  a  distance), 
failed  not  in    his  duty  ;   and  when   he   sui  his  men 

recoil,  he  himself  advanced  with  a  g 1  stand  of 

pikes,  and  piercing  into  the  thickest  of  tin'  enemy, 
was  at  last  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  taken 
prisoner.  His  army,  upon  this  disasti  r,  gave  ground 
apace ;  insomuch  that  the  four  parties  "I  tl>.'  royal- 
ists, growing  nearer  an,'  nearer  as  thej  ascended, 
at  length  met  together  upon  the  plain  it  the  top; 
where  they  embraced  with  great  joy,  and  Bignalized 
their  victory  with  loud  shouts  and  mutual  .  ongratu 
lations. 

After  this  success,  the  attention  both  of  king  and 
parliament  was  turned  towards  the  west,  .is  to  a  \ci  \ 


important  scene  of  action.  The  king  sent  thither 
the  marquis  of  Hertford  and  Prince  Maurice,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  ;  who,  having  joined  the 
Cornish  army,  soon  overran  the  county  of  Devon ; 
and  advancing  into  that  of  Somerset,  began  to  re- 
duce it  to  obedience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
liament, having  supplied  Sir  William  Waller,  in 
whom  they  much  trusted,  with  a  complete  army, 
dispatched  him  westwards,  in  order  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  royalists.  After  some  skirmishes,  the 
two  armies  met  at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  and 
fought  a  pitched  battle,  with  gieat  loss  on  both  sides, 
but  without  any  decisive  event.  The  gallant  Gran- 
ville was  there  killed ;  and  Hopton,  by  the  blowing 
up  of  some  powder,  was  dangerously  hurt.  The 
royalists  next  attempted  to  march  eastwards,  and  to 
join  their  forces  to  the  king's  at  Oxford  :  but  Waller 
hung  on  their  rear,  and  infested  their  march  till 
they  reached  Devizes.  Reinforced  by  additional 
troops,  which  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters;  he 
so  much  surpassed  the  royalists  in  number,  that  they 
durst  no  longer  continue  their  march,  or  expose 
themselves  to  the  hazard  of  an  action.  It  was  re- 
solved, that  Hertford  and  Prince  Maurice  should 
proceed  with  the  cavalry;  and  having  procured  a 
reinforcement  from  the  king,  should  hasten  back  to 
the  relief  of  their  friends.  Waller  was  so  confident 
of  taking  this  body  of  infantry  now  abandoned  by 
the  horse,  that  he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  that  their 
work  was  done,  and  that  by  the  next  post  he  would 
inform  them  of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  pri- 
soners. But  the  king,  even  before  Hertford's  ar- 
rival, hearing  of  the  great  difficulties  to  which  his 
western  army  was  reduced,  had  prepared  a  consi- 
derable body  of  cavalry,  which  he  immediately  dis- 
patched to  their  succour,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Wilmot.  Waller  drew  up  on  Roundway- 
dnwn,  about  two  miles  from  Devizes;  and  advancing 
with  liis  cavalry  to  fight  Wilmot,  and  prevent  his 
conjunction  with  the  Cornish  infantry,  was  received 
with  equal  valour  by  the  royalists.  After  a  sharp 
action  he  was  totally  routed,  and  flying  with  a  few 
horse,  escaped  to  Bristol.  Wilmot,  seizing  the 
enemy's  cannon,  and  having  joined  his  friends, 
whom  he  came  to  relieve,  attacked  Waller's  in- 
fantry with  redoubled  courage,  drove  them  off  the 
field,  and  routed  and  dispersed  the  whole  army. 

This  important  victory  following  so  quick  after 
many  other  successes,  struck  gieat  dismay  into  the 
parliament,  and  gave  an  alarm  to  their  principal 
army  commanded  by  Essex.  Waller  exclaimed 
loudly  against  that  general,  for  allowing  Wilmot  to 
pass  him,  and  proceed  without  any  interruption  to 
the  succour  of  the  distressed  infantry  at  Devizes. 
But  Essex  finding  that  his  army  fell  continually  to 
decay  after  the  siege  of  Reading,  was  resolved  to 
remain  upon  the  defensive  ;  and  1  he  weakness  of  the 
king,  and  Ins   want    of  all    military  stores,  had    also 

i  e  trained  the  activity  of  the  royal  army.  No  action 
had  happened  in  that  part  ol  England,  excepl  one 

skirmish,   which    "f    itself  was  of  no  great   ennsc- 
aiol  was  rendered  memorable  by  the    death 

'i f  the  famoui  Hampden. 

Colonel  Urrov,  a  Scotchman,  who  served  in  the 

parliamentary  army,    having  received   some  disgust, 

came  '<>  '  Ixford,  and  offered  Ins  services  t"  the  king. 

Ii lei  to  prove  the  sincorit)  of  In »en  ion   he 

Informed  Pnn  s   Ruperl  "i  the  I i  disposition  of 

rju  irtei  .   ami   s  horn  i   him   to  form 
n]  I   upon   them,     The   prince,   who  was 
tted  foi  thai  kind  of  service,  falling  sud- 
denly apon   the  -t   period  bodies  of  Basalts  army,  f 


routed  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry, 
and  carried  his  ravages  within  two  miles  of  the  ge- 
neral's quarters.  The  alarm  being  given,  every 
one  mounted  on  horseback,  in  order  to  pursue  the 
prince,  to  recover  the  prisoners,  and  to  repair  the 
disgrace  which  the  army  had  sustained.  Among 
the  rest,  Hampden,  who  had  a  regiment  of  infantry 
that  lay  at  a  distance,  joined  the  horse  as  a  volun- 
teer; and  overtaking  the  royalists  on  Chalgrove 
Field,  entered  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  By 
the  bravery  and  activity  of  Rupert,  the  king's  troops 
were  brought  off,  and  a  great  booty,  together  with 
two  hundred  prisoners,  was  conveyed  to  Oxford. 
But  what  most  pleased  the  royalists  was,  the  expec- 
tation that  some  disaster  had  happened  to  Hampden, 
their  capital  and  much  dreaded  enemy.  One  of  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  action  said,  that  he  was  con- 
fident Mr.  Hampden  was  hurt:  for  he  saw  him, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  ride  off  the  field  before 
the  action  was  finished;  his  head  hanging  down, 
and  his  hands  leaning  upon  his  horse's  neck.  Next 
day,  the  news  arrived,  that  he  was  shot  in  the  shoul- 
der with  a  brace  of  bullets,  and  the  bone  broken. 
Some  days  after,  he  died  in  exquisite  pain,  of  his 
wound ;  nor  could  his  whole  party,  had  their  army 
met  with  a  total  overthrow,  have  been  thrown  into 
greater  consternation.  The  king  himself  so  highly 
valued  him,  that,  either  from  generosity  or  policy, 
he  intended  to  have  sent  him  his  own  surgeon  to 
assist  at  his  cure. 

Lord  Nugent  savs,  it  was  on  Sunday  morning 
(the  18th  June,  1643),  near  the  scene  of  his  school- 
boy life.  It  is  a  tradition,  that  he  was  seen  first 
moving  in  the  direction  of  his  father-in-law's  house 
at  Pyrton ;  there  he  had  in  youth  married  the  first 
wife  of  his  love,  and  thither  he  would  have  gone  to 
die  ;  but  Rupert's  cavalry  were  covering  the  plain 
between.  Turning  his  horse,  therefore,  he  rode  back 
across  the  grounds  of  Haeely,  in  his  way  to  Thame. 
At  the  brook  which  divides  the  parishes,  he  paused 
awhile,  but  it  being  impossible  for  him,  in  his 
wounded  state,  to  remount,  if  he  had  alighted  to  turn 
his  horse  over,  he  suddenly  summoned  strength, 
clapped  spurs,  and  cleared  the  leap. 

He  reached  Thame  in  great )  ain  and  almost  faint- 
ing, and  there,  at  the  house  of  one  Ezekiel  Brown, 
and  on  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding,  he  expired, 
after  six  days  of  cruel  suffering.  While  his  strength 
sufficed,  it  was  employed  in  dispatching  letters  01 
council  to  parliament,  whose  affairs  were  at  that 
time  in  a  must  unprospcrous  state;  when  it  failed, 
he  disposed  himself  religiously  for  death  ! 

There  seems  to  be  a  dispute  as  to  the  exact  mode 
of  Ins  death!  Lord  Nugent,  in  his  biography  of 
Hampden,    inclines  to  the  usual  statement,  that   he 

ived  Ins  mortal  wound  in  the  shoulder,  from  the 

discharge  of  a  carbine,  and  he  there  discredits  the 
tradition  that  he  died  from  the  bursting  of  his  own 
pistol.  But  in  the  Gentleman's  Magatine  fur  Au- 
gust, lSJ.s.  there  is  an  account  of  the  exhumatinn 
of  Hampden's  body,  by  Lord  Nugent  and  other 
gentlemen,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  bone  of  his 
shoulder  was  nut  fractured  but  only  dislocated  (sup. 
posed  tn  have  happened  by  a  fall  from  Ins  hone) 
and  Ins  righl  hand  hud  been  amputated,  and  the 
r.-inanis  oi  it  w.re  enclosed  in  .i  separate  cere-cloth. 
Whether  tins  is  a  fictitious  narrative,  <ir  Lord  Nu 
genl   bad  any  reason  not  to  refer  to  it,  does  nut 

Mam  (sayi  Hume)  were  tin-  virtues  and  talents 
of  this  eminent  personage;  ami  Ins  valour,  during 
the  war,  had  shnnti  out   with  u  lustre  eiiuul  to  that 
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f  the  other  accomplishments  by  which  he  had  ever 
been  distinguished.  Affability  in  conversation,  tern- 
per,  art,  and  eloquence  in  debate,  penetration  and 
discernment  iu  counsel;  industry,  vigilance,  and  en- 
erprise  in  action  ;  ail  these  praises  are  unanimously 
isc'ribed  to  him  hy  historians  of  the  most  opposite 
tarties.  His  virtue  too  and  integrity,  in  all  the 
iuties  of  private  life,  are  allowed  to  have  been  be- 
yond exception :  we  must  only  be  cautious,  notwith- 
itanding  his  generous  zeal  for  liberty,  not  hastily  to 
scribe  to  him  the  praises  of  a  good  citizen.  Through 
ill  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  be  sought  the  abolition 
f  monarchy,  and  subversion  of  the  constitution;  an 
;nd  which,  had  it  been  attainable  by  peaceful  mea- 
iures,  ought  carefully  to  have  been  avoided  by  every 
over  ot  his  country,  but  whether,  in  the  pursuit 
f  this  violent  enterprise,  he  was  actuated  by  privaf 
imbition,  or  by  honest  prejudices,  derived  from  the 
brmer  exorbitant  powers  of  royalty,  it  belongs  not 
o  an  historian  of  this  age,  scarcely  even  to  an  in 
imate  friend,  positively  to  determine. 

As  Hampden's  character  has  been  made  a  rally- 
ng  point  for  the  two  great  political  parties  to  dis 
lute  on,  we  add  the  following  notice  of  his  character 
'rom  Godwin.  "  It  is  of  much  importance  to  the  hi 
ory  of  these  times  to  be  acquainted  with  everv  parti- 
ular  which  can  be  ascertained  of  the  character  of 
his  memorable  man.  The  most  invaluable  hints  are  to 
e  derived  from  the  contemporary  historian,  who  had 
o  many  opportunities  of  knowing  him.  Clarendon 
(escribes  him  as  what  he  calls  '  one  of  the  root  and 
iranch  men,'  and  classes  him  in  that  respect  with 
^'icnnes  and  Sir  Harry  Vane;  adding  at  the  same 
ime,  '  Mr.  Pym  was  not  of  that  mind,  nor  Mr. 
Iollis.'  This  has  been  usually  interpreted  to  mean 
n  entire  hostility  to  the  episcopal  order;  but  it  may 
xtend  something  further.  The  peculiar  animosity  of 
be  historian  to  Hampden  is  no  equivocal  indication. 
ie  says,  '  without  question,  when  he  first  drew  the 
word,  he  threw  away  the  scabbard,'  and  probably 
.ho  dissimulation  he  is  so  eager  to  impute  to  this 
listinguishtd  patriot  has  no  other  meaning.  Lord 
Falkland,  he  affirms,  was  led  on  in  all  the  early  pro- 
cedings  of  the  long  parliament,  by  '  the  great  opi- 
lon  he  entertained  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity 
if  Hampden;'  and  such,  at  the  time,  we  may  pre- 
to  have  been  the  judgment  of  Clarendon.  It 
vas  only  when  tiie  great  leader  conceived  certain 
hings  to  lie  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
n  winch  these  men  were  not  prepared  to  co-operate 
vith  him,  that  the  historian  changed  his  style  of 
peaking  respecting  him.  Meanwhile  it  may  be 
iccounted  fortunate,  that  Hampden's  great  plans 
lid  not  die  with  him.  He  left  behind  him  successors, 
)o  one  of  them  equal  to  himself,  but  who  had  sat 
indi  r  his  instructions,  who  had  studied  in  his  school, 

1  who  were  in  this  respect  worthy  of  our  admira- 
Jon,  that  they  were  not  mere  pupils  and  copiers 
fter  so  consummate  a  master,  but  hail  each  of  them 
n  of  excellence  and  a  well  of  talent,  that  was 
leculiarly  his  own." 

Essex,  discouraged  by  this  evenl,  dismayed  by 
he  total  runt  of  Waller,  was  further  informed,  that 
queen,  who  landed  in  Burlington-bay,  had  ar- 
ivnl  at  Oxford,  and  had  brought  from  the  north  a 
Biaforcoment  of  three  thousand  loot  and  fifteen 
tundred  horse.  Dislodging  from  Thame  and  Ayles- 
bury, where  he  had  hitherto  lain,  he  thought  proper 
to  retreat  nearer  to  London,  and  he  showed  to  his 
Hands  his  brakes  and  disheartened  forces,  which  a 
bw  months  before  he  had  !••'!  into  tin-  field  in  so 
bariihinjj  n  condition.      The  king,  freed  from  this 


enemy,  sent  his  army  westward  under  Prince  Ru- 
pert ;  and,  by  their  conjunction  with  the  Cornish 
troops,  a  formidable  force,  for  numbers  as  well  as 
reputation  and  valour,  was  composed.  That  an  en- 
terprise, correspondent  to  men's  expectations,  might 
be  undertaken,  the  prince  resolved  to  lay  siege  to 
Bristol,  the  second  town  for  riches  and  greatness  in 
the  kingdom.  Nathaniel  Fieunes,  son  ol  Lord  Say, 
he  himself,  as  well  as  his  father,  a  great  parlia- 
mentary leader,  was  governor,  and  commanded  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  two 
regimeuts,  one  of  horse,  another  of  dragoons.  The 
fortifications  not  being  complete  or  regular,  it  was 
resolved  by  Prince  Rupert  to  storm  the  city  ;  and 
next  morning,  with  little  other  provisions  suitable 
to  such  a  work,  besides  the  courage  of  the  troops, 
the  assault  began.  The  Cornish,  m  three  divisions, 
attacked  the  west  side,  with  a  resolution  which  no- 
thing could  control;  but  though  the  middle  division 
had  already  mounted  the  wall,  so  gieat  was  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  ground,  and  so  brave  the  defence 
of  the  garrison,  that  in  the  end  the  assailants  were 
repulsed  with  a  considerable  loss  both  of  officers  and 
soldiers.  On  the  prince's  side,  the  assault  was  con  ■ 
ducted  with  equal  courage,  and  almost  wiih  equal 
loss,  but  with  better  success.  One  party,  led  by 
Lord  Grandison,  was  indeed  beaten-  off,  and  the 
commander  himself  mortally  wounded;  another,  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  Bellasis,  met  with  a  like  fate  : 
but  Washington,  with  a  less  party,  finding  a  place 
in  the  curtain  weaker  than  the  rest,  broke  in,  and 
quickly  made  room  for  the  horse  to  follow.  By  this 
irruption,  however,  nothing  but  the  suburbs  was  yet 
gained :  the  entrance  into  the  town  was  still  more 
difficult :  and  by  the  loss  already  sustained,  as  well 
as  by  the  prospect  of  further  danger,  every  one  was 
extremely  discouraged  ;  when,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  army,  the  city  beat  a  parley.  The  garrison  was 
allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
leaving  their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  colours.  For 
this  instance  of  cowardice,  Fiennes  was  afterwards 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
head  ;  but  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the  general. 
Great  complaints  were  made  of  violences  exercised 
on  the  garrison,  contrary  to  the  capitulation.  An 
apology  was  made  by  the  royalists,  as  if  these  were 
a  retaliation  for  some  violences  committed  on  their 
friends  at  the  surrender  of  Reading.  And  under 
pretence  of  like  retaliations,  but  really  from  the  ex- 
treme animosity  of  the  parties,  were  such  irregu- 
larities continued  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  royalists,  in  the  assault 
of  Bristol,  was  considerable.  Five  hundred  excel- 
lent soldiers  perished.  Among  those  of  condition 
were  Grandison,  Shinning,  Trevannion,  and  Moyle: 
Bellasis,  Ashley,  and  Sir  John  Owen,  were  wounded: 
yet  was  the  success,  upon  the  whole,  so  considerable, 
as  mightily  raised  the  courage  of  the  one  party,  and 
depressed  that  of  tin-  other  Che  king,  to  show  that 
he  was  not  intoxicated  with  good  fortune,  nor  aspired 
to  a  total  victory  over  the  parliament,  published  a 
manifesto  ;  in  which  he  renewed  the  protestation, 
formerly  uken,  with  great  solemnity,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  expressed  his  linn  intention  of  making 
peace  upon  tin-  lo  rsUMlshuieiit  <  I  the  Constitution. 

Having  joined  the  camp  at  Bristol,  and  sent  Prince 
Maurice  with  a  detachment  into  Devonshire,  hr  d.- 
liberated  how  to  employ  the  remaining  forces  in  an 

enterprise  of  moment  Some  proposed,  and  seenv 
ingly  with  reason,  to  march  directly  to  London, 
where  every  thing  was  m  confusion,  where  the  army 
of  the  parliament  was  bullied,  weakened,  and  dm 
M  -I 
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maved,  and  where,  it  was  hoped,  either  by  an  in- 
surrection of  the  citizens,  hy  victory,  or  by  treaty,  a 
speedy  end  might  be  put  to  the  civil  disorders.  But 
this  undertaking,  by  reason  of  the  great  number 
and  force  of  the  London  militia,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulties. 
Gloucester,  lying  within  twenty  miles,  presented  an 
easier,  yet  a  very  important  conquest.  It  was  the 
only  remaining  garrison  possessed  by  the  parliament 
in  those  parts/  Could  that  city  be  reduced,  the 
kin-r  held  the  whole  course  of  the  Severn  under  his 
command ;  the  rich  and  malcontent  counties  of  the 
west,  having  lost  all  protection  from  their  friends, 
mi^hl  be  forced  to  pay  high  contributions,  as  an 
atonement  for  their  disaffection  ;  an  open  commu- 
nication could  be  preserved  between  Wales  and 
these  new  conquests;  and  half  of  the  kingdom,  being 
entirely  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  thus  united  into 
one  firm  body,  might  be  employed  in  re-establishing 
the  kind's  authority  throughout  the  remainder.  1  hese 
were  the  reasons'  for  embracing  that  resolution ; 
fatal,  as  it  was  ever  esteemed,  to  the  royal  party. 

The  governor  of  Gloucester  was   one  Massey,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who,  before  he  engaged  with  the 
parliament,  had  offered  his  service  to  the  king;  and 
as  he  was  free  from  the  extremes  of  enthusiasm,  by 
which  most  of  the  officers  on  that  side  were  in- 
toxicated, he  would  lend  an  ear,  it  was  presumed,  to 
proposals  for  accommodation  :  but  Massey  was  re- 
solute to  preserve  an  entire  fidelity  to  his  masters; 
and  though  no  enthusiast  himself,  he  well  knew  how 
to  employ  to  advantage  that  enthusiastic  spirit  so 
prevalent  in  his  city  and  garrison.     The  summons 
lo  surrender  allowed  two  hours  for  an  answer  :   but 
before  that  time  expired,  there  appeared  before  the 
king  two  citizens,  with  lean,  pale,  sharp,  and  dismal 
visages:  faces,  so  strange  and  uncouth,   according 
to    Lord  Clarendon;   figures,   so   habited   and   ac- 
coutred, as  at  once  moved  the  most  severe  counte- 
nance to  mirth,  and  the  most  cheerful  heart  to  sad- 
ness :  it  seemed  impossible,  that  such  messengers 
could  bring  less  than  a  defiance.    The  men,  without 
any  circumstance  of  duty  or  good  manners,  in  a  pert, 
shrill,   undismayed  accent,  said,  that  they  brought 
an  answer  from  the  gorily  city  of  Gloucester:  and 
extremely  ready  wen-  tiny,  according  to  the   histo- 
rian, to  give  insolent   and  seditious  replies  to  any 
question;   as  if  their  business  were  chiefly,  by  pro- 
voking the  king,  to  make  him  violate  his  own  Bafe- 
conduct.     The  answer  from  the  city  was  in   these 
words  :   "  We,  the  inhabitants,  magistrates,  officers 
and  soldiers,  within  the  garrison  of  Gloucester,  unto 
his  majesty's  gracious  message,  return  this   hurnhle 
answer    that  we  do  keep  this  city,  according  to  our 
oaths  and  allegiance,  to  and  tor  the  use  of  his  DM. 

jest;  and  of  bin  royal  posterity  :  and  do  accord lj 

conceive  oi  rselvcs  wholly  bound  to  obey  the  com- 
mauds  of  his  majesty  signified  by  both  houses  of 
parliament:  and  are  resolved,  bj  God's  help,  to 
keep  this  city  accordingly."  After  these  prelimi- 
naries the  siege  was  resolutelj  undertaken  bj  the 
army,  and  as  resolutelj  sustained  bj  the  i  itizi  ns  and 

B8When  intelligence  of  the  siege  of  Glouceetei  ai 

rived  i"  L Ion,  the  consternation  o ng  the  inha- 

bitanti  was  a    greal  as  il  the  i  nemj  were adj  at 

their  gates.     The  rapid  progress   oi  the   li  I 

i.,.  .,,       .  Lh<    narliamenl   with  immediate      ibji 

thefactii  u   and  diicontouts,  among  themselves, 

lU|  I I "' "g  ''"""- 

,,.      pi  ■  "  '"'  '"- 

i      e  pari ary   leaden,  it  mum 


be  owned,  who  had  introduced  such  mighty  reforms  j 
in  the  English  constitution,  and  who  had  projected 
so  much  greater,  had  not  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
which  exceeded  their  courage  and  capacity.  Great  j 
vigour,  from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  wisdom,  they 
had  displayed  in  all  their  counsels  ;  and  a  furious, 
headstrong  body,  broken  loose  from  the  restraint  of 
law,  had  hitherto  been  retained  in  subjection  under 
their  authority,  and  firmly  united  by  zeal  and  pas- 
sion, as  by  the  most  legal  and  established  govern- 
ment. A  small  committee,  on  whom  the  two  houses 
devolved  their  power,  had  directed  all  their  military 
operations,  and  had  preserved  a  secrecy  in  delibera- 
tion, and  a  promptitude  in  execution,  beyond  what 
the  king,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  possessed 
hy  a  single  leader,  had  ever  been  able  to  attain. 
Sensible  that  no  jealousy  was  by  their  partisans  en- 
tertained  against  them,  they  had  on  all  occasions 
exerted  an  authority  much  more  despotic  than  the 
royalists,  even  during  the  pressing  exigencies  of 
war,  could  with  patience  endure  in  their  sovereign. 
In  the  beginuing  of  this  summer,  a  combination, 
formed  against  them  in  London,  had  obliged  them 
to  exert  the  plenitude  of  their  authority. 

Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house ;  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  and 
not  more  distinguished  by  his  poetical  genius  than 
by  his  parliamentary  talents,  and  by  the  politeness 
and  elegance  of  his  manners.  As  full  of  keen  satire 
and  invective  in  his  eloquence,  as  of  elegance  and 
panegyric  in  his  poetry,  he  caught  the  attention  of 
his  hearers,  and  exerted  the  utmost  boldness  m 
blaming  those  violent  counsels,  by  which  the  com. 
mons  were  ooverned.  Finding  all  opposition  within 
doors  to  be  fruitless,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  party 
without,  which  might  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept 
of  reasonable  conditions,  and  restore  peace  to  the  na- 
tion. The  charms  of  his  conversation,  joined  to  his 
character  of  courase  and  integrity,  had  procured 
him  the  entire  confidence  of  Northumberland,  Con- 
way and  most  of  the  eminent  persons  of  either  sex, 
who  resided  in  London.  They  opened  their  breast 
to  him  without  reserve,  and  expressed  their  disap- 
probation of  the  extreme  measures  pursued  by  the 
commons,  and  their  wishes  that  some  expedient 
could  be  found  for  stopping  so  impetuous  a  careerj 
Tomkins,  Waller's  brother-in-law,  and  Chahmor, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Tomkins,  had  entertained 
like  sentiments :  and  as  the  connexions  of  these  two 
gentlemen  lav  chiefly  in  the  city,  they  informed 
Waller,  that  the  same  abhorrence  of  war  prevailed 
there,  among  all  men  of  reason  and  mo.hr.it mil. 
Upon  reflection  it  seemed  not  impracticable,  that  a 
combination  might  he  formed  between  the  lords  and 
citizens:  and,  by  mutual  concert,  the  taxes  be  re- 
fused  which  the  parliament,  without  the  royal  as 

sent  ini] "1  on  the  i pie.     While  this  affair  was 

in  agitation,  and  list,  were  making  of  such  as  they 
conceived  to  bo  well-affected  to  their  design  if 
servant  of  Tomkins,  who  had  overheard  their  da 
course,  immediately  carried  intelligence  to  Pya 
Waller,  Tomkins,  and  Chaloner  were  seized,  an 
trod  by  a  court-martial.  They  were  all  three  cos 
aomn8a,  ,,,,.1  the  two  tatter  executed  on  gibbet 
erected  before  then  own  doors.  A  covenant,  as 
,  i  was  takes  bj  the  lords  and  commons,  and  m 
,,,  |  „„  their  army,  and  on  »li  who  lived  withi 
,,„.,,.  nuarters.  Besides  resolving  to  .amend  ana  re 
form  their  lives,  the  covenanters  there  vow,  the 
the]  will  never  laj  down  their  arms  so  long  as  in 
papi  ts,  novi  hi  open  wat  again  i  the  parliament 
■  i,  .,ii,  b\  lone  of  arms,  be  protected  from  justice 
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hev  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  conspiracy ; 
md  they  promise  to  assist  to  the  utmost  the  forces 
aised  bv  both  houses,  against  the  forces  levied  by 
he  king. 
Waller,  as  soon  as  imprisoned,  sensible  of  the 
real  danger  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  so  seized 
Jjth  the  dread  of  death,  that  all  his  former  spirit 
eserted  him ;  and  he  confessed  whatever  he  knew 
rithout  sparing  his  most  intimate  friends,  without 
e^ard  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  without 
istiuguishing  between  the  negligence  of  familiar 
jrsation  and  the  schemes  of  a  regular  conspi- 
acy.  With  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  he 
ounterfeited  such  remorse  of  conscience,  that  his 
xecution  was  put  off,  out  of  mere  christian  com- 
jn,  till  he  might  recover  the  use  of  his  under- 
tanding.  He  invited  visits  from  the  ruling  clergy 
if  all  sects ;  and  while  he  expressed  his  own  pent- 
•nce,  he  received  their  devout  exhortations  with 
amil'ity  and  reverence,  as  conveying  clearer  con- 
ation and  information  than  in  his  life  he  had  ever 
efore  attained.  Presents  too,  of  which,  as  well  as 
f  flattery,  these  holy  men  were  not  insensible,  were 
istributed  among  them  ;  as  a  small  retribution  for 
heir  prayers  and  ghostly  counsel.  And  by  all  these 
rtifices,  more  than  from  any  regard  to  the  beauty 
if  his  genius,  of  which  during  that  time  of  furious 
:al  and  faction,  small  account  would  be  made,  he 
revailed  so  far  as  to  have  his  life  spared ;  but  a  fine 
f  ten  thousand  pounds  was  imposed  in  lieu,  with  an 
rder  to  travel  abroad. 

The  severity  exercised  against  the  conspiracy,  or 
ather  project  of  Waller,  increased  the  authority  of 
he  parliament,  and  seemed  to  ensure  them  against 
ike  attempts  for  the  future.  But  by  the  progress  of 
he  king's  arms,  the  defeat  of  Sir  William  Waller, 
he  taking  of  Bristol,  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  a  cry 
or  peace  was  renewed,  and  with  more  violence  than 
Crowds  of  women,  with  a  petition  for  that 
mrpose,  flocked  about  the  house,  and  were  so 
lamorous  aud  importunate,  that  orders  were  given 
or  dispersing  them ;  and  some  of  the  females  were 
lied  in  the  fray.  Bedford,  Holland,  aud  Conway, 
lad  deserted  the  parliament,  and  had  gone  to  Ox- 
brd;  Clare  and  Lovelace  had  followed  them. 
Northumberland  had  retired  to  his  country-seat  : 
<;ssex  L.msclf  showed  extreme  dissatisfaction,  and 
horted  the  parliament  to  make  peace.  The  upper 
mse  sent  down  terms  of  accommodation,  more  mo- 
derate than  had  hitherto  been  insisted  on.  It  eveu 
>assed  by  a  majority  among  the  commons,  that  these 
iroposals  should  be  transmitted  to  the  king.  The 
-ealots  took  the  alarm.  A  petition  against  peace 
vas  framed  in  the  city,  and  presented  by  Pennmg- 
:,,  the  mayor.  Multitudes  attended  him,  and  re- 
„. .wed  all  the  former  menaces  against  the  moderate 
party.  The  pulpits  thundered,  aud  rumours  were 
spread  of  twenty  thousand  Irish,  who  had  landed, 
and  were  to  cut  the  throat  of  every  protestant.  The 
majority  was  again  turned  to  the  other  side  ;  and  all 
thoughts  of  pacification  being  dropped,  every  pre- 
paration was  made  for  resistance,  and  for  the  im- 
bediate  relief  of  Gloucester,  on  which  the  parlia 
•ni  was  sensible  all  their  hopes  of  success  in  the 
ir  so  much  depended. 

Massey,  resolute  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
having  under  Ins  command  a  strong  city  andamost 

dete I  garrison,  bad  hitherto  maintained  the 

■iege  with  tolirage  and  abilities,  and  had  nun  h  re- 
tarded the  advances  ol  the  king's  arm)      Bj  contt 
I  ,,u.,i  ,allies,  bo  infested  them  in  theii  trenches,  and 
Idi  n  advantages  over  them  :    by  disputing 


every  inch  of  ground,  he  repressed  the  vigour  and 
lacrity  of  their  courage,  elated  by  former  successes. 
His  "arrison,  however,  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  and  he  failed  not,  from  time  to  time,  to 
inform  the  parliament,  that,  unless  speedily  relieved, 
he  should  be  necessitated,  from  the  extreme  want  ut 
provisions  and  ammunition,  to  open  his  gates  to  the 
memy.  .  .    ,     . 

The  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken 
condition,  and  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
now  exerted  to  the  utmost  their  power  and  autho- 
rity Thev  voted,  that  an  army  should  be  levied 
under  Sir  William  Waller,  whom,  notwithstanding 
his  misconduct,  they  loaded  with  extraordinary  ca- 
resses. Having  associated  in  their  cause  the  coun- 
ties of  Hertford,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Lincoln,  and  Huntingdon,  they  gave  the  earl 
of  Manchester  a  commission  to  be  general  of  the 
association,  and  appointed  an  army  to  be  levied 
under  his  command.  But,  above  all,  they  were  in- 
tent that  Essex's  army,  on  which  their  whole  fortune 
depended,  should  be  put  in  a  condition  of  marching 
against  the  king.  They  excited  afresh  their  preach- 
ers to  furious  declamations  against  the  royal  cause 
They  even  employed  the  expedient  of  pressing 
though  abolished  by  a  late  law,  for  ,vhich  they  had 
strenuously  contended.  And  they  engaged  the  city 
to  send  four  regiments  of  its  militia  to  the  relief  of 
Gloucester.  All  shops,  meanwhile,  were  ordered  to 
be  shut ;  and  every  man  expected,  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  the  event  of  that  important  enterprise. 

Essex,  carrying  with  him  a  well-appointed  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  took  the  road  of  Bedford 
and  Leicester;  aud,  though  inferior  in  cavalry,  yet, 
by  the  mere  force  of  conduct  and  discipline,  he 
passed  over  those  open  campaign  couutries,  and  de- 
feuded  himself  from  the  euemy's  hoise,  who  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  who  infested  him  during 
his  whole  march.  As  he  approached  to  Gloucester, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  open 
the  way  for  Essex  to  enter  that  city.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  garrison  were  extreme.  One  barrel  of 
powder  was  their  whole  stock  of  ammunition  re- 
maining; and  their  other  provisions  were  in  the 
same  proportion.  Essex  had  brought  with  him  mi- 
litary stores ;  and  the  neighbouring  country  abun- 
dantly supplied  him  with  victuals  of  every  kind. 
The  inhabitants  had  carefully  concealed  all  provi- 
sions from  the  king's  army,  and,  pretending  to  be 
quite  exhausted,  had  reserved  their  stores  tor  that 
cause  which  they  so  much  favoured. 

The  chief  difficulty  still  remained.  Essex  dreaded 
a  battle  with  the  king's  army,  on  account  of  its 
great  superiority  in  cavalry;  and  he  resolved  to  re- 
turn, if  possible,  without  running  that  hazard.  He 
lav  five  days  at  Tewkesbury,  which  was  his  first 
itage  after  leaving  Gloucester;  and  he  feigned,  by 
some  preparations,  to  point  towards  Won  ester.  By 
a  forced  march  during  the  night,  he  reached  Ciren- 
cester, aud  obtained  the  double  advantage  id  passing 

unmolested  an  open  i  ountry,  and  of  surprising  a 
convoy  of  provisions  which  lay  in  that  town.  W  ith- 
out  delay,  be  proceeded  towards  London  ;  but  when 
he  reached  Newbury,  he  was  surprised  to  find,  that 
the  kni'_',  bv  hasty  loan  Ins  had  arrived  before  him, 
and  was  already  possessed  of  the  place. 

An  action  was  now  unavoidable;  and  Essex  pre- 
pared for  it  with  presence  of  mind,  and  not  without 
military  conduct  <•"  both  sides,  the  battle  was 
fought  with  d.-speiate  valour  and  a  stead)  bravery. 

Essex's  li were     evi  raj   time     broken   by  the 

king's,  but  his  infantry  maintained    themselves  in 
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firm  array  ;  and,  besides  giving  a  continued  fire, 
they  presented  an  invincible  rampart  of  pikes  against 
the  furious  shock  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  those  gal- 
lant troops  of  gentry,  of  which  the  royal  cavalry  was 
thieily  composed.  The  militia  of  London  especially, 
though  utterly  unacquainted  with  action,  though 
drawn  but  a  few  days  before  from  their  ordinary 
occupations,  yet  having  learned  all  military  exer- 
cises, and  being  animated  with  unconquerable  zeal 
for  the  cause  iu  which  they  were  engaged,  equalled, 
on  this  occasion,  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
most  veteran  forces.  While  the  armies  were  en- 
gaged with  the  utmost  ardour,  night  put  an  end  to 
the  action,  and  left  the  victory  undecided.  Next 
morning,  Essex  proceeded  on  his  march;  and  though 
his  rear  was  once  put  in  some  disorder  by  an  mcur- 
sion  of  the  king's  horse,  he  reached  London  in 
safety,  and  received  applause  for  his  conduct  and 
success  in  the  whole  enterprise.  The  king  followed 
hnn  ou  his  march  ;  and  having  taken  possession  of 
Reading,  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  established  a 
garrison ;  and  straitened,  by  that  means,  Loudon, 
and  the  quarters  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
besides  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  two 
noblemen  of  promising  hopes,  to  the  regret  nf  every 
lover  of  ingenuity  and  virtue  throughout  the  king- 
dom, Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland,  secretary 
of  stale,  was  unfortunately  slain.  Before  assem- 
bling the  present  parliament,  this  man,  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  of  learning,  and  to  the  society  of  all  the 
polite  and  elegant,  had  enjoyed  himself  in  every 
pleasure,  which  a  tine  genius,  a  generous  disposi- 
tion, and  an  opulent  fortune  could  afford.  Called 
into  public  life,  he  stood  foremost  iu  all  attacks  on 
the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  and  displayed 
that  masculine  eloquence,  and  undaunted  love  of 
Liberty,  which,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  spirits  of  antiquity,  he  had  greedily  nu 
bibed.  When  civil  convulsions  proceeded  to  extre 
mi  tics,  and  it  became  requisite  for  him  to  choose  hi: 
side;  he  tempered  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  and  em- 
braced the  defence  of  those  limited  powers  which 
remained  to  monarchy,  and  which  he  deemed  ne- 
cessary tor  the  support  of  the  English  constitution. 
Still  anxious,  however,  for  his  country,  he  seems  to 
have  dreaded  the  too  prosperous  success  of  his  own 
party  as  much  as  of  the  enemy  ;  ami,  among  his  in- 
timate friends,  often,  after  a  deep  silence  and  fire- 
hs,  In-  would,  with  a  sad  accent,  reiterate 
the  word,  "  Peace."  In  excuse  for  the  too  free  ex- 
posing of  his  person,  which  seemed  unsuitable  in  a 
secretary  of  state,  lie  alleged,  that  it  became  him  to 
he  more  active  than  other  men  m  all  hazardous  en 
!■  :rp  rises,  Lest  bis  impatience  for  peace  might  bear 

Lhfl  imputation  of  cowardice  Or  pusillanimity.    From 

the  commencement  of  the  war,  his  natural  cheer- 
fulness and  vivacity  became  clouded  ;  and  even  his 

ial  attention  Lo  dress,  required  bi  ins  birth  and 
station,  gave  way  to  a  negligence  which  was  easily 
ob  i  rvalue,  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  iu  which 
he  fell,  he  bad  shown  some  care  "i  adorning  Ins 
rad  gave  for  a  reason,  that  the  en  em)  -  aould 
not  find  in-,  body  in  am  slovenly,  indccenl  situation, 
"lam  weary,"  subjoined  he,  "ol  the  times,  and 
foresee  much  misoi  j  i"  mj  couni  i  \  .  but  bi  lie* 
n>..i  1  ball  i-  ..ui  ol  n  ere  night."  '  This  excellent 
I  mr  years  of  age  fl  bi  d  ■'  i-- 

life. 

i  i  d  ,,,,  in,  rides  in  the  battlo  of 

Nowbui  _\ .  ,.:i  i   the  advanci  d  season,  i 
armies  to  rotin  ini  ■  wintei  quarters. 


In  the  north,  during  this  summer,  the  great  inte- 
rest and  popularity  of  the  earl,  now  created  marquis 
of  Newcastle,  had  raised  a  considerable  force  for  the 
king;  and  great  hopes  of  success  were  entertained 
from  that  quarter.  There  appeared,  however,  in 
opposition  to  him,  two  men  ou  whom  the  event  of 
the  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about  this 
time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour  and  military 
conduct.  These  were  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  son  of 
the  lord  of  that  name,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
former  gained  a  considerable  advantage  at  Wake- 
field, *21st  of  May,  over  a  detachment  of  royalists,  and 
took  General  Goring  prisoner:  the  latter  obtained 
a  victory  at  Gainsborough,  31st  of  July,  over  a  party 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Cavendish,  who  perished 
in  the  action.  But  both  these  defeats  of  the  royalists 
were  more  than  sufticiemly  compensated  by  the  total 
rout  of  Lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton-moor,  aud  the  dis- 
persion of  his  army,  which  took  place  ou  the  3Uth 
of  June.  After  this  victory,  Newcastle,  with  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  sat  down  before  Hull. 
Hotham  was  no  longer  governer  of  this  place.  That 
gentleman  aud  his  son,  partly  from  a  jealousy  en- 
tertained of  Lord  Fairfax,  partly  repenting  of  their 
engagements  against  the  king,  had  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Newcastle,  aud  had  expressed 
an  intention  of  delivering  Hull  into  his  hands.  But 
their  conspiracy  being  detected,  they  were  arrested 
and  sent  prisoners  to  London ;  where,  without  any 
regard  to  their  former  services,  they  fell,  both  of 
them,  victims  to  the  severity  of  the  parliament. 

Newcastle,  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  Hull 
for  some  time,  was  beat  off  by  a  sally  of  the  garri- 
son, 12th  of  October,  aud  suffered  so  much,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege.  About  the  same 
time,  Manchester,  who  advanced  from  the  eastern 
associated  counties,  having  joined  Cromwell  and 
youug  Fairfax,  obtained  a  considerable  victory  over 
the  royalists  at  Horucastle;  where  the  two  officers 
last  mentioned  gained  renown  by  their  conduct  and 
gallantry.  And  though  fortune  had  thus  balanced 
her  favours,  the  king's  party  still  remained  much 
superior  in  those  parts  of  Knglaud;  aud  had  it  not 
been  lor  the  garrison  of  Hull,  which  kept  Yorkshire 
in  awe,  a  conjunction  of  the  northern  forces  with 
the  army  in  the  south  might  have  been  made,  and 
had  probably  enabled  the  king,  instead  of  entering 
on  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  imprudent,  enterprise 
of  Gloucester,  to  march  directly  to  Loudon,  and  put 
,m  end  to  the  war. 

While  the  military  enterprises  were  carried  on 
with  vigour  in  England,  and  the  event  became 
every  day  more  doubtful,  both  parties  cast  their 
eve  towards  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  sought 
assistance  foi  the  finishing  of  that  enterprise,  in 
which  their  own  forces  experienced  sueh  furious 
Opposition.  The  parliament  bad  recourse  to  Scot- 
land; the  king,  to  Ireland. 

When  the  Scottish  covenanters  obtained  that  ond, 

for  which  they  so  earnestly  c ended,   the  esta 

hlislciieui  oi  presbyterian  discipline  is  their  own 

country,  th»'\  were  not  satisfied,  hut  indulged  still 
in  aid- 'iu    passion  fol   propagating,    bj   all  methods, 

thai  mode  of  religion  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
Having. flattered  themselves,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
seal,  that,  by  supernatural  assistances,  they  should 
he  enabled  to  carry  their  triumphant  bovenanl  t" 
the  gates  oi  Rome  itself,  «t  behoved  (hem  first  t<> 
render  it  prevalent  in  England,  winch  alreadj 
showed  so  great  a  disposition  to  receive  it  Even 
in  tie-  ortit  Los  of  pac ition,  thev  expressed  a  de- 
ire  oi  iiiui ut)  in  worship  with  lingfend;  and  the 
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in  the  like  liberty,   and  not  to  intermeddle 


^—^nT^ai  expresses   had approved    bo»™  j  Jte. I'^ery,   ^  ^  be   _upposed 
of   this   inclination,    as    pious   and   laudable      «  jud  


of    th  s    inclination,    as    i>iuu»    •»"- 

the  example  of  their  northern  brethren  When 
war  was  actually  commenced  the  m a™ 
were  used;  and  the  Scots  beheld,  with  the  utonost 
imnauence,  a  scene  of  action,  of  which  they  cou  Q 
n^dem  themselves  indifferent  spectators.  Should 
the  king  they  said,  be  able,  by  force  of  aims  to 
Prevau^ver  the  parliament  of  England  and £-£- 
tablish  his  authority  in  that  powerful  kingdom,  h 
wm  undoubtedly  retract  all  those  concessions  which 
ith  so  many  circumstances  of  vioience  andind.g 


competent  judges. 

The  divines  of  Oxford,  secure,  as  they  imagined, 
of  a  victory,  by  means  of  their  authorities  troin 
church  history,  their  quotations  from  the  fathers, 
and  their  spiritual  arguments,  desired  a  conference 
with  Henderson,  and  undertook,  by  dint  of  reason- 
ing to  convert  that  great  apostle  ot  the  north  :  but 
Henderson,  who  had  ever  regarded  as  impious,  the 
least  doubt  with  regard  to  his  own  principles,  and 
who  knew  of  a  much  better  way  to  reduce  opponents 
than  by  emploving  any  theological  topics  absolutely 
refused  all  disputation  or  controversy.  The  English 
divines  went  awav  full  of  admiration  at  the  blind 
assurance  and  bigoted  prejudices  of  the  man:  he, 


i  uuuuuuiv-j .  ,                   mdie-  assurance  ,um  ui&Ui>.«   t'*-j -                    .,    . 

th  so  many  circumstances  of  violence  a.           „  was  moyed  mth  equal         der  at  the,r 

mty,  the  Scots  have  extorted  from  ^^'^  ohstiJte  attachment  to  such  palpable  errors  and 

pTeV^Tas  b"ntire\y  annihilated  in  this  delusions. ^.^  ^  ^  ^^  g^ei  ^ 

country  ;  his  very  P^VhTttinUe a  church  Scotland,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  summon  a 

gious  ceremonies  must  lead  him  to  invade  a    "  parliament  once  in  three  years;  and  in  June  oi  the 

which  he  has  ever  been  taught  to  regard  as  ant,-  Pamame                              j  ^              f__  ^ 

christian  and  unlawful.     Let  us  bu    cons  der  who  ^sejeM>                      ^^  ^ 

the  persons  are  that  compose  the   fact  on.  no™  so  .   g          flattered  h,mself  that  he  should  be  able,  by 

furiously  engaged  in  arms.     Does   not the  par   a  advantage,  to  reduce  the  English  par- 

meat  consist  of  those  very  men  who  have  eve     op  reasonable  submission,  and  might  then 

posed  all  war  with  Scotland,  who  have  pushed  the  Lament  u,  a                  ^  m             of     s     ttlsh 

authors  of  our  oppressions,  who  have  obto»ri«  1       ■       ThQ         earnest,    soUclted  by  Loudon  to 

the  redress  of  every  grievance,  and  who  with  ma  *     ______                      j  of  the  nat 

honourable  expressions    have  conferred  on   u.   an  ^  ^^                     g ive  authon  y  to  rnen  who 


ample  reward  for  our  brotherly  as  ista nee  ?  And 
not  the  court  full  of  papists,  prelates  ma  'g»»^f  • 
all  of  them  zealous  enemies  to  our  religious  model, 
and  resolute  to  sacnlice  their  lives  for  their  idola- 
trous establishments  I  Not  to  mention  our  own  n  - 
cessary  security;  can  we  better  espress  our  gra- 
titude to  heaven  for  that  pure  light  with  which  wc 
a  e  aiove  all  nations,  so'  eminently  "-tinguishe 
than  bv  conveying  the  same  divine  knowledge  to 
our  unhappy  neighbours,  who  are  wading  through  a 
Z  oTbffi  in  order  to,  attain  U|_  These  were    in 


he  absolutely  refused  to  give  authority  to  men  who 
had  already  excited  such  dangerous  commotions, 
and  who  showed  still  the  same  disposition  to  resist 
and  invade  his  authority.  The  commissioners, 
therefore,  not  being  able  to  prevail  in  any  oi  their 
demands,  desired  the  king's  passport  for  London, 
where  they  purposed  to  cooler  with  the  English  par- 
liament; and  being  likewise  den.ed  this  request, 
they  returned  with  extreme  dissatisfaction  to  Edin- 

bUThe  office  of  conservators  of  the  peace  was  newly 


th  I  erected  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  maintain  the  con- 
Scotland,  the  topics  of  every  conversa on  w,U  ^a  beUvcen  the  tw0  k.ngdoms  ;  and  these  in- 
these  doctHnes  the  pulpits  echoed     and  thUn^^^y         ^  were  resolved    since  thy 


cur  of  M  rot,  =ed*In  the  book  of  Judges,  tha 
curTe  so  solemnly  denounced  and  -aerated  against 
neutrality  and  moderation,  resounded  from  all  quar 
■era :  "  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  ot  the  Lord 
•uree  ve  bitterly  the   inhabitants   thereof 


tigated  by  the  clergy,  were  resolved,  since  they 
could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent,  to  summon,  m 
his  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a  convention 
of  states  ;  and  to  bereave  the  king  of  this  article, 
the  only  one  which  remained  of  his  prerogative. 


curse  ye  bitterly  the   inhabitants   thereof:    °^'|'""';    u^^r'  c,,l„ur  of  providing  for  national  peace,  en 
,he>  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help    J^"  ™'°»   Neighbourhood  of  English  arm.c. 


of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

The  parliament  of  England  had  ever  invited  the 
Scots,  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  d.ssen- 


Scots,  from  th.  commencement  of  the  c;;''d^™;    samc  authority  as  a  parliament,  in 
sions,  to  interpose  the.r_me.ban on  w hah  the  y  k ne    ,    ^  f,  an(] 


pose  men  ui»»u~«.-,  •■•■---'  ' 
would  be  so  little  favourable  to  the  king:  and  the 
kin"  for  that  very  reason,  had  ever  endeavoured 
with  the  least  offensive  expressions,  to  decline  it. 
Early  this  spring,  the  earl  of  Loudon  the  chancel  o  , 
with  other  commissioners,  and  attended  by  Hender- 
son a  popular  and  intriguing  preacher  was  sen  to 
he'^at  Oxford,  and  renewed  the  ^r  <d  »ednv 
tion  •  but  with  the  same  success  as  before,  the 
commiSUer,  were  also  empowered  to  press  he 
king  ou  the  article  of  religion  and  to  re. Xffl  "■ 
to    him  tbe  Scottish  model   o  .ecclesia  tic  WOTS  hip 

a„d  discipline.  Th.s  was  touching  Charles  maver, 
,,,„,,  ,       „„  .   his  honour,  Ins  conscience,  as  well  as 

L  Lt,  he  believed  to  be  inti telyconce, 

^supporting  prelacy  and  the  liturgy.     Hogged 

'! ..loner,,    therefore    to   MJl    J*W 

wilh  „„.  co„ce»sion«  which  he  had  madatoScol 
,,,,,,..,,„!  Living, lolled  the,,  own  church  ac- 
cording to  the,,  owl  principle.,  to  leave  their  nelgh 


daugered  by  the  neighbourhood  ol   English  armies, 

avention  was  called  (Mud  June) ;  an  assembly 

hich    though  it  meets  with  less  solemnity,  has  the 

••»"'iig  money 


d  levying  forces.  Hamilton,  and  bis  brother  the 
carl  of  Laiicric,  who  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  in 
order  to  oppose  these  measures,  wanted  either  au- 
thority or  sincerity;  and  passively  yielded  to  the 
torrent  The  general  assembly  of  the  church  met 
at  the  s'amc  time  with  the  convention;  and,  exer- 
cising an  authority  almost  absolute  over  the  whole 
civil  power  made  every  political  eon  side  ration  yield 
to  then-  theological  zeal  and  prejudices. 

The  English  parliament  was,  at  that  time,  fallen 
into  great  distress,  by  the   progress  of  the  royal 

mmi-and  they  gladly  sent  to  Edinburgh  con i, 

sioners,  with  ample  powers  to  treal  of  a  nearer  union 
;llld  confederacy   with  the  Scottish  nation.     The 

persons  employed  were tl arlof  Rutland,  Sir  Wil- 

gam  Armyne,  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  Thomas 
Hatcher,  and  Henry  Darley  attended  h>  Marshal 
and  Nye,  two  clergymen  of  signal  authority.  In 
this  negociation,  Ae  man  cbieiy  Uusted  was  Vane 
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who,  in  eloquence,  address,  capacity,  as  well  as  in 
art  and  dissimulation,  was  not  surpassed  by  anyone, 
even  during  that  age,  so  famous  for  active  talents. 
By  his  persuasion  was  framed  at  Edinburgh,  that 
"  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  which  effaced  all 
former  protestations  and  vows  taken  in  both  king- 
doms ;  and  long  maintained  its  credit  and  authority. 
In  this  covenant,  the  subscribers,  besides  engaging 
mutually'  to  defend  each  other  against  all  opponents, 
bound  themselves  to  endeavour,  without  respect  of 
persons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  su- 
perstition, heresy,  schism,  and  profaueness;  to  main 
tain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  toge 
tlier  with  the  king's  authority  ;  and  to  discover  and 
bring  to  justice  all  incendiaries  and  malignants. 

The  subscribers  of  the  covenant  vowed  also  to 
preserve  the  reformed  religion  established  in  tbj 
church  of  Scotland;  but,  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no 
declaration  more  explicit  was  made  with  regard  to 
England  and  Ireland,  than  that  these  kingdoms 
should  be  reformed,  according  to  the  word  of  God. 
and  the  example  of  the  purest  churches.  The  Scot- 
tish  zealots,  when  prelacy  was  abjured,  deemed  this 
expression  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  and  regarded 
their  own  model  as  the  only  one  which  corresponded, 
in  any  degree,  to  such  a  description  :  but  that  able 
politician  had  other  views ;  and  while  he  employed 
his  great  talents  in  overreaching  the  presbyterians, 
and  secretly  laughed  at  their  simplicity,  he  had 
blindly  devoted  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  sys- 
tems still  more  absurd  and  more  dangerous. 

In  the  English  parliament  there  remained  some 
members,  who,  though  they  had  been  induced,  either 
by  private  ambition,  or  by  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  to 
concur  with  the  majority,  still  retained  an  attach- 
ment to  the  hierarchy,  and  to  the  ancient  modes  of 
worship,  liut,  in  the  present  daugerwhich  threatened 
their  cause,  all  scruples  were  laid  aside  ;  and  the 
covenant,  by  whose  means  alone  they  could  expect 
to  obtain  so  considerable  a  reinforcement  as  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Scottish  nation,  was  received  without 
opposition.  The  parliament,  therefore,  having  first 
subscribed  it  themselves,  ordered  it  to  be  received 
by  all  who  lived  under  their  authority. 

Hallam  says,  in  allusion  to  Vane's  duplicity, — 
"lam  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  this,  which  later 
"i  i"  have  taken  from  Burnet.  It  may 
well  be  supposed,  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  cove- 
nant was  in. t  very  palpable,  since  the  Scots  presby- 
i  people  not  easily  cozened,  were  content 
with  ik  expression.  According  to  fair  and  honest 
rnli  •  of  interpretation,  it  certainly  bound  the  sub- 
icribers  to  the  establishment  of  a  church  govern- 
ment conformed  to  thai  of  Scotland;  namely,  the 
I'l'-I'.vten  hi      '..iiir.,    of  any  other.      Hut,  Seidell, 

and  the  other  fnends  of  moderate  episcopacy,  who 

took  the  covenant,  justified  it.  1  suppose,  to  their 

con  ciences,  by  the  pretext  that,  in  renouncing  the 

jurisdiction  of  bishops,  they  meant  the  unlimited 

jurisdiction  without  concurrence  of  any  presbyters. 

ii  was  not,  however,  an  action  on  which  they  could 

reflect  with  pleasure.     Baxter  says,  that  Gataker, 

dI  the  a  lembly,  would  not  subscribe 

rat  ;  but  on  the  understanding  that  they 

Bounce  primitive  episcopacy  by  it.   These 

tbtletias  elude  the  oi.iin.iiN  readei  ol 

On  al  wi  n  the  rejoicing!  among  the  Scot) .  thai 

ild  be  the  happ)  instrument!  ol  <■  tending 

then  mode  ol  n  Ii  jion,  and  dissipating  thai  profound 

darkness  in  whi<  h  thi    neighbouring  nations  were 

i I   b    i  mblj   applauded   this 


glorious  imitation  of  the  piety  displayed  by  their 
ancestors,  who,  they  said,  in  three  different  appli- 
cations, during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  English,  by  persuasion,  to  lay 
aside  the  use  of  the  surplice,  tippet,  and  corner  cap. 
The  convention  too,  in  the  height  of  their  zeal,  or- 
dered every  one  to  swear  to  this  covenant,  under 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  ;  beside  what  further  pu- 
nishment it  should  please  the  ensuing  parliament 
to  inflict  on  the  refusers,  as  enemies  to  God,  to  the 
king,  and  to  the  kingdom.  And  being  determined 
that  the  sword  should  carry  conviction  to  all  refrac- 
tory minds,  they  prepared  themselves,  with  great 
vigilance  and  activity,  for  their  military  enterprises. 
By  means  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  they 
received  from  England  ;  by  the  hopes  of  good  pay 
and  warm  quarters;  not  to  mention  men's  favour- 
able disposition  towards  the  cause ;  they  soon  com- 
pleted their  levies.  And,  having  added,  to  their 
other  forces,  the  troops  which  they  had  recalled 
from  Ireland,  they  were  ready,  about  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  enter  England,  under  the  command 
of  their  old  general,  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  an  army 
of  above  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  king,  foreseeing  this  tempest  which  was 
gathering  upon  him,  endeavoured  to  secure  himself 
by  every  expedient;  aud  he  cast  his  eye  towards 
Ireland,  in  hopes  that  this  kingdom,  from  which  his 
cause  had  already  received  so  much  prejudice,  might 
at  length  contribute  somewhat  towards  his  protec- 
tion and  security. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  Irish  insurrec- 
tion, the  English  parliament,  though  they  undertook 
the  suppression  of  it,  bad  ever  been  too  much  en- 
gaged, either  in  military  projects,  or  expeditions  at 
home,  to  take  any  effectual  step  towards  finishing 
that  enterprise.  They  had  entered,  indeed,  into  a 
contract  with  the  Scots,  for  sending  over  an  army 
often  thousand  men.iuto  Ireland;  and  in  order  to 
engage  that  nation  in  this  undertaking,  beside  giving 
a  promise  to  pay,  they  agreed  to  put  Carickfergus 
into  their  hands,  and  to  invest  their  general  with  an 
authority  quite  independent  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. These  troops,  SO  lung  as  they  were  allowed 
to  remain,  were  useful,  by  diverting  the  force  of  (he 
Irish  rebels,  and  protecting  in  the  north  the  small 
remnant  of  the  British  planters.  But,  except  this 
contract  with  the  Scottish  nation,  all  the  other  mea- 
sures of  the  parliament  either  were  hitherto  abso- 
lute!) insignificant,  or  tended  rather  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  protestant  cause  in  Ireland.  By  continuing 
their  violent  persecution,  and  still  more  violent 
menaces  against  priests  and  papists,  they  coaflfmed 
the  Irish  catholics  in  their  rebellion,  and  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  indulgence  and  toleration.  By  disposing 
beforehand  of  all  the  Irish  forfeitures  to  subscribers 
or  adventurers,  they  rendered  all  ineu  of  property 
desperate,  aud  seemed  to  threaten  a  total  i  tfrpa 
tion  of  the  natives.  A  thousand  acres  iu  Ulster 
were  given  to  every  one  that  subscribed  So  hun- 
dred pounds,  m  Counaught  to  the  subscribers  Df  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  iu  Minister  for  four  hundred  ami 
fifty,  and  in  Ken-ester  for  six  hundred.  Ami  while 
they  thus  infused  zeal  aud  animosity  into  the  encin; 
ii u  measure  was  puislird  which  COUld  tend  lo  BUpport 
or  encourage  the  protestants,  nuw   reduced   I"    the 

last  extremities. 

So  great  is   the  ascendant   which,    fron|   a    long 

lurse  of  successes,  the  English  have  acum%d  over 

the  lush  nation,  thai  though  the  latter,  when  the) 

n  i  eive  military  discipline  among  foreigner*,  are  not 

surpassed  by  auy  troops,  liny    had    Q<  vr,   in    their 
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own  country,  been  able  to  make  any  vigorous  effort 
for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  their  Uberties.  In 
manv  rencontres,  the  English,  under  Lord  More, 
Sir  William  St.  Leger,  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  and 
others,  had,  though  under  great  disadvantages  of  si- 
tuation and  numbers,  put  the  Irish  to  rout,  aud  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Dublin.  The  rebels  raised  the 
siege  of  Treda,  after  an  obstinate  defence  made  by 
the  garrison.  Ormoud  had  obtained  two  complete 
victories  at  Kilrush  and  Ross  ;  and  had  brought  re- 
lief to  all  the  forts,  which  were  besieged  or  blockaded 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  notwith- 
standing these  successes,  even  the  most  common 
essaries  of  life  were  wanting  to  the  victorious 
lies.  The  Irish,  in  their  wild  rage  against  the 
British  planters,  had  laid  waste  the  whole  kingdom, 
"  were  themselves  totally  unfit,  from  their  habitual 
sloth  and  ignorance,  to  raise  any  convenience  of 
human  life.  During  the  course  of  six  months  no 
supplies  had  come  from  England,  except  the  fourth 
part  of  one  small  vessel's  lading.  Dublin,  to  save 
itself  from  starving,  had  been  obliged  to  send  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  England.  The 
army  had  little  ammunition,  scarcely  exceeding 
forty  barrels  of  gunpowder  ;  not  even  shoes  or  clothes; 
and  for  want  of  food  the  soldiers  had  been  obliged 
to  eat  their  own  horses.  And  though  the  distress  of 
the  Irish  was  not  much  inferior;  besides  that  they 
were  more  hardened  against  such  extremities,  it  was 
"  ut  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  two  nations, 
hile  they  continued  their  furious  animosities,  should 
make  desolate  that  fertile  island,  which  might  serve 
to  the  subsistence  and  happiness  of  both. 

The  justices  and  council  of  Ireland  had  been  cn- 
ged,  chiefly  by  the  interest  and  authority  of  Or- 
mond, to  fall  into  an  entire  dependence  on  the  king. 
Parsons,  Temple,  Loftus,  and  Meredith,  who  fa- 
voured the  opposite  party,  had  been  removed  ;  and 
Charles  had  supplied  their  place  by  others  better 
affected  to  his  service.  A  committee  of  the  English 
house  of  commons,  which  had  been  sent  over  to 
Ireland,  in  ordei  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  that  king- 
dom, had  been  excluded  the  council,  in  obedience 
to  orders  transmitted  from  the  king.  And  these 
reasons  sufficient,  besides  the  great  difficulties, 
under  which  they  themselves  laboured,  why  the  par- 
Hamenl  was  unwilling  to  send  supplies  to  an  army, 
h,  though  engaged  in  a  cause  much  favoured 
by  them,  was  commanded  by  their  declared  enemies. 
They  even  intercepted  some  small  succours  sent 
thither  by  the  king. 

The  king,  as  he  had  neither  money,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, nor  provisions  to  spare  from  his  own  urgent 
wants,  resolved  to  embrace  an  expedient,  which 
might  at  once  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Irish 
'slants,  and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
flairs  in  England.  A  truce  with  the  rebels,  he 
thought,  would  enable  his  subjects  in  Ireland  to  pro- 
vide for  theii  own  support,  and  would  procure  him 
the  assistance  of  the  army  against  the  English  par- 
liament. But  as  a  treat)  with  a  people,  so  odious 
fur  their  barbarities,  and  still  more  tor  their  religion, 
ght  be  represented  in  invidious  colours,  and  renew 
all  those  calumnies  with  which  he  had  been  loaded; 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in 
conducting  that  measure.  A  remonstrance  from 
the  army  was  made  to  the  Irish  council,  representing 
r  intolerable  necessities,  and  craving  permission 
to  Leave  the  kingdom;  and  if  that  were  refused, 
I  hum  have  recourse,"  they  said,  "  to  that  first 
and  primary  law,  with  which  God  has  endowed  till 
we  mean   the  law   of  nature,  which  teaches 


every  creature  to  preserve  itself."  Memorials  both 
to  the  king  and  parliament  were  transmitted  by  the 
justices  and  council,  in  which  their  wants  anddan- 
gers  are  strongly  set  forth;  and  though  the  general 
expressions  in  these  memorials  might  perhaps  be 
suspected  of  exaggeration,  yet  from  the  particular 
facts  mentioned,  from  the  confession  of  the  English 
parliament  itself,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Irish  protestants  were  re- 
duced to  great  extremities;  and  it  became  prudent 
in  the  king,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  embrace 
some  expedient,  which  might  secure  tbem,  for  a  time, 
from  the  ruin  and  misery  with  which  they  were 
threatened. 

Accordingly,  the  king  gave  orders  to  Ormond  and 
the  justices  to  conclude,  for  a  year,  a  cessation  of 
arms  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  by  whom  the 
Irish  were  governed,  and  to  leave  both  sides  in  pos- 
session of  their  present  advantages.  The  parliament, 
whose  business  it  was  to  6nd  fault  with  every  mea- 
sure adopted  by  the  opposite  party,  and  who  would 
not  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  reproaching  the 
king  with  his  favour  to  the  Irish  papists,  exclaimed 
loudly  against  this  cessation.  Among  other  reasons, 
they  insisted  upon  the  divine  vengeance,  which 
England  might  justly  dread,  for  tolerating  antichsis- 
tian  idolatry,  on  pretence  of  civil  contracts  and  po- 
litical agreements.  Religion,  though  every  day  em- 
ployed as  the  engine  of  their  own  ambitious  purposes, 
was  supposed  too  sacred  to  be  yielded  up  to  the 
temporal  interests  or  safety  of  kingdoms. 

After  the  cessation,  there  was  little  necessity,  as 
well  as  no  means,  of  subsisting  the  army  in  Ireland. 
The  king  ordered  Ormond,  who  was  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  to  send  over  considerable  bodies  of  it  to 
England.  Most  of  them  continued  in  his  service; 
but  a  small  part  having  imbibed  in  Ireland  a  strong 
animosity  against  the  catholics,  and  hearing  the 
king's  party  universally  reproached  with  popery, 
soon  after  deserted  to  the  parliament. 

Some  Irish  catholics  came  over  with  these  troops, 
and  joined  the  royal  army,  where  they  continued 
the  same  cruelties  and  disorders  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  The  parliament  voted,  that  no 
quarter,  in  any  action,  should  ever  be  given  them: 
but  Prince  Rupert,  by  making  some  reprisals,  soon 
repressed  this  inhumanity. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Invasion  of  the  Scots — Battle  of  Marston-moor — Bat- 
tit-  of  Crtrpredif-hiitltft — Esse  a  '  s  h'nrrts  disarmtd — 
Second  Battle  of  Newbury— The  State  of  Religion 
—Self-denying  Ordinance— Fairfax,  Cromwell— 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge — Execution  of  Laud. 

The  king  had  hitherto,  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  obtained  many  advantages  over  the  parliament, 
and  had  raised  himself  from  that  low  condition  into 
winch  he  had  at  first  fallen,  to  be  nearly  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  his  adversaries.  Yorkshire,  and 
all  the  northern  counties,  were  reduced  by  the  mar- 
(|uess  of  Newcastle  ;  and,  excepting  Hull,  the  par- 
liament was  master  of  no  garrison  in  these  quarters. 
In  the  west,  Plymouth  alone,  having  been  in  vain 
besieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  resisted  the  king's  au- 
thority :  ami  had  it  nut  been  for  the  disappointment 
in  the  enterprise  of  Gloucester,  the  royal  garrisons 

"  bed,  without  interruption,  from  one  end  of 

the  kingdom  to  the  other;  and  bad  occupied  a  greater 
extent  ol  ground  than  those  of  the  parliament     Man) 
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of  the  royalists  flattered  themselves,  that  the  same 
vigorous  spirit,  which  had  elevated  them  to  the  pre- 
sent height  of  power,  would  still  favour  their  pro- 
gress, and  obtain  them  a  final  victory  over  their 
enemies :  but  those  who  judged  more  soundly,  ob- 
served that,  besides  the  accessiou  of  the  whole  Scot- 
tish nation  to  the  side  of  the  parliament,  the  very 
principle  on  which  the  royal  successes  had  been 
founded  was  every  day  acquired,  more  and  more,  by 
the  opposite  party.  The  king's  troops,  full  of  gentry 
and  nobility,  had  exercised  a  valour  superior  to  their 
enemies,  and  had  hitherto  been  successful  in  almost 
every  rencontre:  but,  in  proportion  as  the  whole 
nation  became  warlike,  by  the  continuance  of  civil 
discords,  this  advantage  was  more  equally  shared  ; 
and  superior  numbers,  it  was  expected,  must  at 
length  obtain  the  victory.  The  king's  troops  also 
ill  paid,  and  destitute  of  every  necessary,  could  not 
possibly  be  retained  in  equal  discipline  with  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  to  whom  all  supplies  were  fur- 
nished from  unexhausted  stores  and  treasures.  The 
severity  of  manners,  so  much  arTectedby  these  zealous 
religionists,  assisted  their  military  institutions  ;  and 
the  rigid  inflexibility  of  character  by  which  the 
austere  reformers  of  church  and  state  were  distin- 
guished, enabled  the  parliamentary  chiefs  to  restrain 
their  soldiers  within  stricter  rules  and  more  exact 
order.  And  while  the  king's  officers  indulged  them- 
selves even  in  greater  licences  than  those  to  which, 
during  times  of  peace,  they  had  been  accustomed, 
they  were  apt,  both  to  neglect  their  military  duty, 
and  to  set  a  pernicious  example  of  disorder  to  the 
soldiers  under  their  command. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  all  En- 
glishmen, who  served  abroad,  were  invited  over,  and 
treated  with  extraordinary  respect:  and  most  of 
them,  being  descended  of  good  families,  and,  by 
reason  of  their  absence,  unacquainted  with  the  new 
principles  which  depressed  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
had  enlisted  under  the  royal  standard.  Hut  it  is 
observable  that,  though  the  military  profession  n 
quires  great  genius,  aud  long  experience,  in  tl 
principal  commanders,  all  its  subordinate  duties  may 
be  discharged  by  ordinary  talents,  and  from  super- 
ficial practice.  Citizens  and  conn  try-gentlemen 
soon  became  excellent  officers;  and  the  generals  of 
greatest  fame  and  capacity  happened,  all  of  them 
to  spring  up  on  the  side  of  the  parliament.  Tb< 
courtiers  and  great  nobility,  in  the  other  party 
checked  the  growth  of  iuy  extraordinary  genius 
among  the  subordinate  officers;  aud  every  man 
there,  as  in  d  regular  established  government,  was 
con  lined  to  the  station  iu  which  his  birth  had 
placed  him. 

The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations,  during 
winter,  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  summoucd  to  Ox- 
ford all  the  members  of  either  douse,  who  adhered 
to  oil  interests;  and  endeavoured  to  avail  bimsell  'of 

the  ie  of  parliament,    so    passionately  cherished 

bj  the  English  nation.  The  house  of  peers  was 
pretty  full;  and,  besides  the  aobilitj  employed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  contained  twice  as 
man)  members  .is  commonly  voted  at  Westminster. 
iii.  in. ii  a  of  commons  i  onsisto  d  of  about  one  bun 
di.  ,i  and  eighteen  ;  which  did  not  amount  to  half  of 
the  othei  bouse  of  commons, 

The  p.uii.uneiii  at  Westminster  having  voted  an 
excise  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commodities,  the 
first  imposition  ol  the  kind  known,  those  -it  Oxford 
imitated  the  example,  and  conf  rrod  thai  revenue 
>>ii  the  king.  rVnd,  ii lex  to  onabls  him  the  better 

to  reoruil    his  aim},    lliey    grunted    Inui    (lie    Mini    QJ 


one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  levied  by  way 
"  loan  upon  the  subject.  The  king  circulated  privy 
lis,  countersigned  by  the  speakers  of  both  houses, 
quiriug  the  loan  of  particular  sums  from  such  per- 
ns as  lived  within  his  quarters.  Neither  party 
had  as  yet  got  above  the  pedantry  of  reproaching 
their  antagonists  with  these  illegal  measures. 

The  Westminster  parliament  passed  a  whimsical 
ordinance,  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don and  the  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a  meal  a 
week;  and  to  pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  support  of 
the  public  cause.  It  is  easily  imagined,  that,  pro- 
vided the  money  were  paid,  they  troubled  themselves 
but  little  about  the  execution  of  their  ordinance. 

The  king,  that  he  might  abate  the  universal  ve- 
neration paid  to  the  name  of  parliament,  had  issued 
a  declaration,  in  which  he  set  forth  all  the  tumults 
by  which  himself  and  his  partisans  in  both  houses 
had  been  driven  from  London;  and  he  thence  in- 
ferred, that  the  assembly  at  Westminster  was  no 
longer  a  free  parliament,  and,  till  its  liberty  were 
restored,  was  entitled  to  no  authority.  As  this  de- 
claration was  an  obstacle  to  all  treaty,  some  contri- 
vance seemed  requisite,  in  order  to  elude  it. 

A  letter  was  written  in  the  foregoing  spring,  to 
the  earl  of  Essex,  and  subscribed  by  the  prince, 
the  duke  of  York,  and  forty-three  noblemen. 
They  there  exhort  him  to  be  an  instrument  of  re- 
storing peace,  and  to  promote  that  happy  end  with 
those  by  whom  he  was  employed.  Essex,  though 
much  disgusted  with  the  parliament,  though  appre- 
hensive of  the  extremities  to  which  they  were  driving, 
though  desirous  of  any  reasonable  accommodation  ; 
yet  was  still  more  resolute  to  preserve  an  honourable 
fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  replied, 
that  as  the  paper  sent  him  neither  contained  any 
address  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  nor  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  authority,  he  could  not  com- 
municate it  to  them.  Like  proposals  had  been  re- 
iterated by  the  king,  during  the  ensuing  campaign, 
and  still  met  with  a  like  answer  from  Essex. 

Iu  order  to  make  a  new  trial  for  a  treaty,  the 
king,  this  spring,  sent  another  letter,  directed  to  the 
lords  and  commons  of  parliament  assembled  at 
Westminster:  but  as  he  also  mentioned,  in  the 
letter,  the  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  assem- 
bled at  Oxford,  and  declared  that  his  scope  and 
intention  was  to  make  provision  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  might  securely  meet  in  a  full 
and  free  assembly ;  the  parliament,  perceiviug  the 
conclusion  implied,  refused  ;ill  treaty  upon  such 
terms.  And  the  king,  who  knew  what  small  hopes 
there  were  of  accommodation,  would  not  abandon 
the  pretensions  which  he  had  assumed;  nor  ac- 
knowledge the  two  houses,  more  expressly,  for  a 
free  parliament 

In  the  winter  of  1643  (December  8th),  the  fa- 
mous Pym  died ;  a  man  as  much  hated  by  one 
party,  as  respected  by  the  other.  At  London,  he 
was  considered  as  the  victim  to  national  liberty) 
who  had  abridged  his  life  by  incessant  labours  for 
do-  interests  or  Ins  country:  at  Oxford  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  struck  with  an  uncommon  dis- 
ease,  and  to  have  been  consumed  with  vermin;  as  sj 
in. ilk  ol  divine  vengeance,  for  his  multiplied  crimai 
ami  treasons.  1 1 < *  bad  been  bo  little  studious  of 
improving  his  private  fortune  in  those  civil  wars,  of 
which  he  had  been  one  principal  author,  that  the 
parliament  though!  themselves  obliged,  from  gratis 
tude,  to  pa}  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  lie 
was  descended  from  arespectable  familj  in  Somer 
setshire.     Hi*  abilities,  iu*  a  parliamentary  leaden 
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were  very  considerable,  and  there  is  little  doubt  he 
would  have  risen  to  great  distinction  had  he  survived 
the  death  of  Charles. 

We  now  return  to  the  military  operations,  which, 
during  the  winter,  were  carried  on  with  vigour  in 
several  places,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
season. 

The  forces  brought  from  Ireland  were  landed  at 
Mostyne,  in  North  Wales;  and  being  put  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Birou,  they  besieged  and  took 
the  castles  of  Hawarden,  Beeston,  Acton,  and  Ded- 
dington-house.  No  place  in  Cheshire  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood now  adhered  to  the  parliament,  except 
Nantwich  :  and  to  this  town  Biron  laid  siege  during 
the  depth  of  winter.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed 
at  so  considerable  a  progress  of  the  royalists,  assem- 
bled an  army  of  four  thousand  men  in  Yorkshire, 
and  having  joined  Sir  William  Brereton,  was  ap- 
proaching to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Biron  and  his 
soldiers,  elated  with  successes  obtained  in  Ireland, 
had  entertained  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the 
parliamentary  forces ;  a  disposition  which,  if  con- 
fined to  the  army,  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  pre- 
sage of  victory  ;  but  if  it  extend  to  the  general,  is 
the  most  probable  forerunner  of  a  defeat.  Fairfax 
suddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  the  royalists.  The 
swelling  of  the  river  by  a  thaw  divided  one  part  of 
the  army  from  the  other.  That  part  exposed  to 
Fairfax,  being  heaten  from  their  post,  retired  into 
the  church  of  Acton,  and  were  all  taken  prisoners : 
the  other  retreated  with  precipitation.  And  thus 
was  dissipated,  or  rendered  useless,  that  body  of 
forces  which  had  been  drawn  from  Ireland ;  and  the 
parliamentary  party  revived  in  those  north-west 
counties  of  England. 

The  invasion  from  Scotland  was  attended  with 
consequences  of  much  greater  importance.  The 
Scots,  having  summoned  in  vain  the  town  of  New- 
castle, which  was  fortified  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Glenham,  passed  the  Tyne  ;  and  faced  the 
marquess  of  Newcastle,  who  lay  at  Durham  with  an 
army  of  fourteen  thousand  men.  After  some  mili- 
tary operations,  in  which  that  nobleman  reduced  the 
enemy  to  difficulties  for  forage  and  provisions,  he 
received  intelligence  of  a  great  disaster  which  had 
befallen  his  forces  in  Yorkshire.  Colonel  Bellasis, 
whom  he  bad  left  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
was  totally  routed  at  Selby  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  had  returned  from  Cheshire  with  his  victorious 
forces.  Afraid  of  being  enclosed  between  two  ar- 
mies, Newcastle  retreated;  and  Leveu  having  joined 
Lord  Fairfax,  they  sat  down  before  York,  to  which 
the  army  of  the  loyalists  had  retired.  But  as  the 
parliamentary  and  Scottish  forces  were  not  nume- 
rous enough  to  invest  so  large  a  town,  divided  by  a 
river,  they  contented  themselves  with  incommoding 
it  by  a  loose  blockade  ;  and  affairs  remained,  for 
some  time,  in  suspense  between  these  opposite  armies. 
Dming  this  winter  and  spring,  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  had  also  been  infested  with  war.  Hope- 
loan,  having  assembled  an  army  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  endeavoured  to  break  into  Sussex,  Kent, 
and  the  southern  association,  which  seemed  well 
disposed  to  receive  him.  Waller  fell  upon  him  at 
Cheriogton,  and  gave  him  a  defeat,  of  considerable 
importance.  In  another  quarter,  siege  limit,-  laid 
to  Newark,  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  Prince  Ru- 
pert propared  himself  for  relieving  a  town  of  such 
consequence,  which  alone  preserved  the  communi- 
cation open  between  the  king's  southern  and  north- 
ern quarter*.  With  » small  force,  but  that  animated 
hy  his  active  courage  he  broke  through  the  enemy 


relieved  the  town,  and  totally  dissipated  that  army 
of  the  parliament. 

But  though  fortune  seemed  to  have  divided  her 
favours  between  the  parties,  the  king  found  himself, 
the  main,  a  considerable  loser  by  this  winter- 
campaign  ;  and  he  prognosticated  a  still  worse  event 
from  the  ensuing  summer.  The  preparations  of 
the  parliament  were  great,  and  much  exceeded  the 
slender  resources  of  which  he  was  possessed.  In 
,he  eastern  association,  they  levied  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  earl  of  Manchester,  seconded 
by  Cromwell.  An  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  un- 
der Essex,  another  of  nearly  the  same  force  under 
Waller,  was  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  former  was  destined  to  oppose  the 
king  :  the  latter  was  appointed  to  march  into  the 
■est,  where  Prince  Maurice,  with  a  small  army 
Inch  went  continually  to  decay,  was  spending  his 
time  in  vain  before  Lyme,  an  inconsiderable  town 
upon  the  sea-coast.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  king 
could  not  raise  above  ten  thousand  men  at  Oxford ; 
and  on  their  sword  chiefly,  during  the  campaign, 
were  these  to  depend  for  subsistence. 

The  queen,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which  every 
way  environed  her,  and  afraid  of  being  enclosed  in 
Oxford,  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  fled  to  Exe- 
ter, where  she  hoped  to  be  delivered  unmolested  of 
the  child  with  which  she  was  now  pregnant,  and 
whence  she  had  the  means  of  an  easy  escape  into 
France,  if  pressed  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Manchester,  having  taken  Lincoln,  had  united 
his  army  to  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax ;  and  York 
was  now  closely  besieged  by  their  coni'uined  forces. 
That  town,  though  vigorously  defended  by  New- 
castle, was  reduced  to  extremity;  and  the  parlia- 
mentary generals,  after  enduring  great  losses  and 
fatigues,  flattered  themselves  that  all  their  labours 
would  at  last  be  crowned  by  this  important  conquest. 
On  a  sudden,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
Prince  Rupert.  This  gallant  commander,  having 
vigorously  exerted  himself  iu  Lancashire  and  Che- 
ihire,  had  collected  a  considerable  army;  and,  join- 
,ng  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  commanded  Newcastle's 
horse,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  York,  with  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Scottish  and  parlia- 
mentary generals  raised  the  siege,  and,  drawing  up 
on  Marston-moor,  purposed  to  give  battle  to  the 
royalists.  Prince  Rupert  approached  the  town  by 
another  quarter,  and,  interposing  the  river  Ouse  be- 
tween him  and  the  enemy,  safely  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Newcastle.  The  marquess  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him,  that,  having  so  successfully  effected 
his  purpose,  he  ought  to  be  content  with  the  present 
advantages,  and  leave  the  enemy,  now  much  dimi- 
nished by  their  losses,  and  discouraged  by  their  ill 
success,  'to  dissolve  by  those  mutual  dissensions 
which  had  begun  to  take  place  among  them.  The 
prince,  whose  martial  disposition  was  nut  sufficiently 
tempered  with  prudence,  nor  softened  by  complai- 
sance, pretending  positive  orders  from  the  king,  with- 
out deigning  to  consult  with  Newcastle,  whose  merits 
and  services  deserved  better  treatment,  immediately 
issued  orders  for  battle,  and  led  out  an  army  to 
Marston-moor.  This  action  was  obstinately  disputed 
between  the  most  numerous  armies  that  were  en- 
gaged during  the  course  of  these  wars  ;  nor  were 
the  forces  on  each  side  much  different  in  number. 
Fifty  thousand  British  truops  were  led  to  mutual 
slaughter;  and  the  victory  learned  long  undecided 
between  them.  Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was  opposed  to 
Cromwoll,  who  conducted  the  choice  troops  of  the 
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parliament,  inured  to  danger  under  that  £»ed  |  ^£™££g  *%2&S^$£*f 
leader,  animated  bv  zeal,  and  conhrmed  by  the  most    hbi  mm       »         •  ,         ,  ,h     kmsuorn;  and, 

rigid  discipline.     After  a  short  combat,  the  cavalry    he  was  about  instantly  to  lea 

°   .  r,.  _..J    U    _P    tU   Infantro      WlthOU 
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of  ihe  royalists  gave  way;  and  such  of  the  infantry 
as  stood  next  them  were  likewise  borne  down,  and 
put  to  flight.  Newcastle's  regiment  alone,  resolute 
to  couquer  or  to  perish,  obstinately  kept  their 
ground,  and  maintained  bv  their  dead  bodies,  the 
same  order  in  which  they  had  at  first  been  ranged. 
In  the  other  wing,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Colonel 
Lambert,  with  some  troops,  broke  through  the 
royalists  ;  and,  transported  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit, 
soon  reached  their  victorious  friends,  engaged  also 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  But  after  that  tempest 
was  past,  Lucas,  who  commanded  the  royalists  in 
this  wing,  restoring  order  to  his  broken  forces,  mad 
a  furious  attack  on  the  parliamentary  cavalry,  thre, 
'   to  disorder,  pushed  them  upon  their  own  in 


was  annul  insiaunj    •."  ••• • —  -     =  •  \ 

thout  delay,  he  went  to  Scarborough.,  where  he  found 
i  vessel,  which  carried  him  beyond  sea  During  the 
•nsuing  years,  till  the  restoration  he  lived  abroad 
n  great  necessity,  and  saw,  with  indifference,  his 
opulent  fortune  sequestered  by  those  who  assumed 
the  government  of  England.  He  disdained,  by  sub- 
mission or  composition,  to  show  obeisance  to  their 
authority  ;  and  the  least  favourable  censors  ot  his 
merit  allowed,  that  the  fidelity  and  services  of  a 
whole  life  had  sufficiently  atoned  for  one  rash  action 
into  which  his  passion  had  betrayed  him. 

Prince  Rupert,  with  equal  precipitation,  drew  off 
the  remains  of  his  armv,  and  retired  into  Lancashire. 
Glenham,  in  a  few  days,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
■k  •  and  he  marched  out  his  garrison  with  all 


them  into  disorder,  pushed  them  upon  their  own. n-lorK;  anu  ncua,,  „    remaining  in  the 

fantry,   and  put   that  whole  wing  to  rout.     When  »o £^£h>^££  ,'n  that  whole  county, 

ready-  to  seize  on   their  carriages  and  baggage    he  utyistat .lisbeu.  „i                          Lancashire,  to  join 

perceived  Cromwell,   who  was  now   returned  f rom  and  sent  •£«£££  «£  in   that  quarter/and 

pursuit  of  the  other  wing.     Both  sides  were  not  a  w  th .the    art.  a  u. '^>              R         t .  \e  s,uUlsh 

little  surprised  to   find  that  they  must  V»  "^  *rmy  m.  rched  n    thwards,  in  order  to  join  the  earl 

the    combat   for    that  victory  which  each  of  the m  ami)      a    nc                 aavancing  with  ten  thousand 

thought  they  had   already  obtained.     Ihe  front  of  of  Ca  ende r   *ho  »                      8  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

the  battle  was   now  exactly  counterchanged ;  and  "'hon.    forces                                lhe  earl  of  Man. 

each  army  occupied   the   ground  which  had   been  castle  «            >    J»        »  whom   (he  fame   o{  thi, 

possessed  by  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.  c.esirw                        .                          ^  who  was 

This  second  battle  was  equally  furious  and  des pe-  gre* i ton                      y                  ^  easteru  ^ 

rate  with  the  first:  but  after  the  utmost   efforts  of  »' 
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courage  by  both  parties,  victory  wholly  turned  to  the 
side  of  the  parliament.  The  prince's  train  of  artil- 
lery was  taken ;  and  his  whole  army  driven  off  the 
field  of  battle. 

This  event  was  in  itself  a  mighty  blow  to  the 
king  ;  but  proved  more  fatal  in  its  consequences. 
The  marquess  of  Newcastle  was  entirely  lost  to  the 
rnval  cause.  That  nobleman,  the  ornament  of  the 
court  and  of  his  order,  had  been  engaged,  contrary 
to  the  natural  bent  of  his  disposition,  into  these  mi- 
litary operations,  merely  by  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
and  a  personal  regard  to  his  master.  The  dangers 
of  war  wcie  disregarded  bv  his  valour;  but  Us  lu- 
tieuea   were   oppressive   t'o  his  natural   indolence. 

-P        .„  .  ,         :_    U:„    »nBnoA.    l.rillt,-  .Hill 


loeiation,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army. 

While  these  events  passed  in  the  north,  the  king  s 
affairs  in  the  south  were  conducted  with  more  suc- 
cess and  greater  abilities.  Ruthven,  a  Scotchman, 
who  had  been  created  earl  of  Brentford,  acted,  under 
the  kingi  as  general. 

The  parliament  soon  completed  their  two  armies 
commanded  by  Essex  and  Waller.  The  great  zeal 
of  the  cuv  facilitated  this  undertaking.  Many 
■speeches  were  made  to  the  citizens  by  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  in  order  to  excite  their  a.  dour. 
Hollis  in  particular,  exhorted  them  not  to  spare  on 
this  important  occasion,  cither  their  purses,  their 
persons%r  their  prayers;  and,;*  general,  it  must 


tifrua,  were  oppressive  to  his  natural  i.u  oh, n  e  i.so  is  u-  in  'sulVkll!UUy  liberal  in  all 
afunificent  and  generous  „.  his  cm„.„s,.  ;  pulim  and  c  ,  .  u  .  nU  had  order8 
elegant  in  bis  taste;  courteous  na  humane  in  h>  »  "  •  '  '  combined \rmies  towards  Ox- 
behaviour;  he  brought  a  great  accession  ol  friend  to  march  w«  ^  to  j 
and  of  credit  to  the  party  win,  h  he  embraced.  Bui  ord  and,  >  g  .  a  ,  t0  lhe 
amidst  aU  the  hurry  of  action,  his  inclinations  were  «eg(  to£  anaoy  on  -^^  •„,  iQ 
drawn  to  the  soft  arts  of  peace,  ,n  whichbe  war                  ^^  ,,,,[-,,,,>  between  the  two  ar 
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tool  delight;  and  the  charms  of  | try,  music,  and 

:, ,,,,  often  Btole  him  from  Ins  rougher  oc 

cupati He  chose  Sir  William  Davenant,  the 

poei  i.„  bis  lieutenant-general :  the  other  persons, 
,„  whom  he  placed  confidence,  were  more  the -in. 
strumenis  of  h'u  refined  pleasures,  than  qualified  for 
which  they  undertook:  and  the  seventj 
and  application  requisite  to  the  support  of  discipline, 
„..,,.  nualitiei  in  whii  h  be  was  entire!}  wanting. 

u  hen  P io  Rupert,  cm, nan  to  bis  advice,  re- 
vived on  this  bi ,  and  i    ned  all  orders,  without 

communicating  mtions  to  him;   be  took  thi 

i„.    aid,  merelj  as  a  volunteer;  and,  ex 

,..,,!  by  hii  i ial  courage,  which  sin I  Witt 

: b,  hod  aoshare  in  the  a,  ma,,     [ndignenl  to 

8nu  thai  ail  ins  successful  labouri    wars   rendered 

al ire  bj  one  acl  ol  fatal  temerity,  terrified  with 

,l„  I peel  ol  , wing  his  pa, „■   and  [atiguo,  111 

,   ,,,  maintain  the  few  'eiBureei 
o  i  i>    pel I *» 

"'I ■  »>'"!' >'■"    "il"  ' 

I  ,,.,    to   ■!""  ion  ■ 


I 

into  the 

had  ap, 
and  WOI 

he  rece 
to  Bew 


il,  passen  wiin  """'"J —-         .        , 

which  had  taken  Abingdon,  and  had  enclosed 
um  ,,„  both  :.,  I,  s.   He  marched  towards  Worcestarj 
,1  \v,llnr  received  orders  from   Essex  to  follow 
m  and  watch  hU  motions  j  while  he  himself  inarched 
vest  in  quest  o)   Prince  Maurice.     Waller 
oached  within  two  miles  of  the  royal  camp, 
only  separated  from  it  by  the  Severn,  when 
ed  intelligence  thai  the  king  was  advanced 

ley  and  had  dueled  Ins  Course  towards 
v  slam  In  order  to  prevent  bun.  Waller  pre- 
sontlv  dislodged,  and  hastened  bj  quick  marches  to 
na   town;  while  the  king,  suddenlj  returning  upon 

bi,  own  tool  teps,  re I  Oxford  j  and  having  rem- 

,,(Mri|  bis  arnvj  from  thai  garrison,  now  in  bis  turn 
mBrch8d  out  in  quesl  of  Wall,-..  The  two  armies 
faced  each  other  at  Cropred)  bridge  near  Banbuiyj 
,.n,  .h.  Charwell  ran  botweon  them.     Nextday  the 

! lecamped    and  marched  towards   Daventry. 

Waller  ordered  o  liderable  detechmenl  to  pass 

the  bridge,  with  as  intention  of  faUing  on  thereat 
ol  theroyallsu.    tte  waa  repulsed,  rouUdwdpn* 
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sued    with    considerable    loss.      Stunned    and   dis- 
Leartened  with   this    blow,   his  army    decayed    and 
l(  melted  away  by  desertion  ;  and  the  king  thought  he 
I   might  safely  leave  it,  and  march  westward  against 
Essex.     That  general,  haviug  obliged  Prince  Mau 
1  rice  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lyme,  having  taken  Wey- 
mouth aud  Taunton,  advanced  still  in  his  conquests, 
and  met  with  no  equal  opposition.     The   king  fol- 
lowed him,  and  having  reinforced  his  army  from  all 
quarters,  appeared  in  the  field  with  an   army  supe- 
rior to  the  enemy.    Essex,  retreating  into  Cornwall, 
informed  the  parliament  of  his  danger,  and  desired 
them   to  send  an  army,   which  might  fall  on  the 
king's  rear.     General  Middleton   received  a  com- 
I  mission  to  execute  that  service;  but  came  too  late. 
I  Essex's   army,   cooped  up   in  a  narrow   corner   at 
|   Le»tithiel,  deprived  of  all  forage  and  provisions,  and 
|  seeing  n?  prospect  of  succour,  was   reduced  to  the 
last    extremity.      The    king  pressed  them  on  one 
side;    Prince    Maurice    on    another;    Sir   Richard 
Granville  on  a  third.     Essex,  Robarts,  and  some  of 
the  principal  officers,  escaped  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth: 
Balfour  with  his  horse  passed  the   king's  out-posts, 
in  a  thick  mist,  and  got  safely  to  the  garrison  of  his 
Own  party.     The  foot  under  Skippon   were  obliged 
to  surrender  their  arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  am- 
rnunitiun  ;  and  being  conducted  to  the  parliament's 
quarters,  were  dismissed.  By  this  advantage,  which 
was  much  boasted  of,  the  king,  besides  the    honour 
of  the  enterprise,  obtained  what  he  stood  extremely 
in  need  of:  the  parliament,    having  preserved  the 
men,  lost  what  they  could  easily  repair. 

No  sooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  London, 
than  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  voted  thanks 
to  Essex  for  his  fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct;  and 
this  method  of  proceeding,  no  less  politic  than  mag- 
nanimous, was  preserved  by  the  parliament  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Equally  indulgent 
b  their  friends  and  rigorous  to  their  enemies,  they 
employed,  with  success,  these  two  powerful  engines 
of  reward  and  punishment,  in  confirmation  of  their 
authority. 

That  the  king  might  have  less  reason  to  exult  in 
the  advantages  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  west, 
the  parliament  opposed  to  him  very  numerous  forces. 
Having  armed  anew  Essex's  subdued,  but  not  dis- 
heartened iroops,  they  ordered  Manchester  and 
Cromwell  to  march  with  their  recruited  forces  from 
the  eastern  association  ;  and  joining  their  armies  to 
those  of  Waller  aud  Middleton,  as  well  as  of  Essex, 
Offer  battle  to  the  king.  Charles  chose  his  post  at 
Newbury,  where  the  parliamentary  armies,  under 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  attacked  him  with  great 
vigour;  and  that  town  was  a  Becond  time  the  scene 
"'  the  bloody  animosities  of  the  English.  Essex's 
BOldiers,  exhorting  one  another  to  repair  their  broken 
honour,  and  revenge  the  disgrace  of  Lestithicl,  made 
an  impetuous  assault  on  the  royalists;  and  having 
recovered  some  of  their  cannon,  lost  in  Cornwall, 
could  not  forbear  embracing  them  with  tears  of  joy. 
Though  the  king's  troops  defended  themselves  with 
Pftlour,  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers;  and 
tin-  night  came  very  seasonably  to  their  relief,  and 
prevented  a  total  overthrow.  Charles,  leaving  his 
baggage  and  cannon  in  Dennington-castle,  near 
Newbury,  forthwith  retreated  to  Wallingford,  and 
thence  to  Oxford.  There  Prince  Unpen,  and  the 
earl  of  Northampton  joined  him,  with  considerable 
''" 'I "■■■■  of  cavalry.  Strengthened  by  this  rein- 
forcement, he  ventured  to  advance  towards  the 
enemy,  now  employed  before  Dennington-castle, 
Essex,  detained  by   sickness,   bad    not  joined   the 


I  army  since  his  misfortune  in  Cornwall.  Manchester, 
who  commanded,  though  his  forces  were  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  king,  declined  an  engagement, 
and  rejected  Cromwell's  advice,  who  earnestly  pressed 
him  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
finishing  the  war.  The  king's  army,  by  bringing  off 
their  cannon  from  Dennington-castle,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  seemed  to  have  sufficiently  repaired  the 
honour  which  they  had  lost  at  Newbury;  and  Charles, 
having  the  satisfaction  to  excite,  between  Manches- 
ter and  Cromwell,  equal  animosities  with  those 
which  formerly  took  place  between  Essex  and 
Waller,  distributed  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 

The  following  account  of  religious  parties,  at  this 
period,  is  given  by  Godwin. 

"  During  the  period  of  these  military  transac- 
tions, many  interesting  particulars  occurred  in  the 
assembly  of  divines  and  the  parliament.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  reflecting  and  religious  part  of  the  na- 
tion had  been  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  episco- 
pal government  of  the  church,  as  administered  by 
Laud  and  his  compeers,  men  of  a  haughty  and  in- 
solent temper,  wedded  to  pomp  and  splendour,  de- 
testing the  puritans,  looking  with  comparative  favour 
upon  the  principles  and  system  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  servile  to  the  court,  advocates  on  all  occa- 
sions of  passive  obedience  in  matters  of  civil  policy, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  an  intolerant  spirit,  and 
ever  ready,  when  the  question  was  of  suppressing 
obnoxious  tenets,  to  employ  the  most  odious  severi- 
ties, in  the  shape  of  heavy  fines,  tedious  and  strait 
imprisonment,  the  scourge,  the  knife,  and  the  pil- 
lory. It  seems  certain,  whatever  some  historians 
may  have  alleged  to  the  contrary,  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament  hostile  to  the  institution  of  bishops. 
There  were  no  doubt  many  pious  and  excellent  men, 
among  those  who  filled  conspicuous  stations  in  the 
hierarchy.  There  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  who  looked  with 
partial  regard  upon  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  their 
fathers.  But  that  is  mere  human  nature;  and  in 
cases  of  this  sort  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The 
active  and  operant  part  of  the  community,  the  vi- 
gour and  energy  of  the  living  principle  in  the  body 
politic,  was  almost  exclusively  on  the  other  side. 

"  But  the  mind  of  man  had  at  this  time  only  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  stage  of  its  graduated  progress. 
The  church  of  England  was  a  vast  and  complicated 
body,  all  of  whose  officers  aud  ministers  were  ar 
ranged  in  an  ascending  scale,  and  closely  knit  and 
compacted,  one  with  the  other.  The  discontented 
party  disapproved  of  the  number  of  the  steps,  and 
the  extensive  emoluments  and  power  of  its  superior 
members.  But  for  the  most  part,  they  only  con- 
ceit ed  the  plan  of  a  sj  stem  of  greater  plainness  and 
simplicity.  They  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
episcopal  church  now  in  being,  a  presbyterian 
church.  The  episcopal  church  had  a  hatred  of 
sects;  the  presbyterians  did  not  come  behind  her  in 
that  particular.  The  episcopal  church  was  intole- 
rant ;  mi  were  the  presbyterians.  Both  of  them  re- 
garded with  horror  the  idea  of  a  free  press,  and  that 
every  man  should  be  permitted  to  publish  and  sup- 
port by  his  writings  whatever  positions  his  caprice 
or  his  conviction  might  dictate  to  him. 

"  In  fact  human  beings  can  scarcely  be  instructed 
n  any  other  way  than  by  experience,  concerning 
be  innocence  of  error;  I  mean  in  that  sense,  thai 
the  dissemination  of  "[unions  and  arguments,  where 
all  are  free  to  maintain,  examine,  and  to  refute,  can 
scarcely  be  injurious  to  the  community.     Untaught 
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by  practice  and  the  course  of  human  affairs,  they 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  race  of  intellectual  creatures, 
'  like  an  eagle,  muing  her  mighty  youth,  and  un- 
sealing her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself 
of  heavenly  radiance.'*  They  for  themselves  rather 
resemble  that  '  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds, 
with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  that  flutter 
about,  amazed  at  the  track  of  the  royal  bird,  and 
prognosticate  in  their  envious  gabble'  a  calamitous 
multiplication  of  '  sects  and  schisms.*' 

"  Still,  however,  among  the  great  geniuses  and 
profound  politicians  of  this  memorable  period,  there 
were  a  (ew,  who  could  look  with  a  steady  eye  into 
the  future,  could  measure  the  limbs  and  muscles  of 
the  human  mind,  and  could  see  what  man  in  a  state 
of  liberty  could  do  and  sustain,  and  what  were  likely 
to  be  the  results  of  all  he  could  suffer  and  all  he 
could  effect.  They  viewed  controversy  and  intellec- 
tual contention  as  the  road  to  substantial  peace  and 
genuine  vigour.  They  saw  that  liberty  of  disquisi- 
tion was  the  wholesome  element  in  which  intellect 
refines,  that  to  weigh  and  discern  truth  from  false- 
hood the  scales  which  are  employed  in  the  trial  must 
be  freely  poized,  and  that  there  can  be  no  real  con- 
science and  no  pure  religion,  where  religion  and 
conscience  are  not  permitted  to  act  without  restraint. 
"  But  what  is  scarcely  less  worthy  of  notice,  there 
was  at  this  time  a  sect  of  Christians,  penetrated 
with  the  fervours  of  the  most  earnest  zeal,  the  In- 
dependents, who  maintained  nearly  the  same  tenets 
on  this  subject  with  the  party  last  mentioned.  They 
were  led  to  the  conclusions  they  adopted,  by  some- 
what of  a  different  process.  Like  the  presbyterians, 
they  cordially  disapproved  of  the  pomp  and  hierar- 
chy of  the  church  of  England.  But  they  went 
further.  They  equally  disapproved  of  the  synods, 
provincial  and  general,  the  classes  and  incorpora- 
tions of  presbytery,  a  system  scarcely  less  compli- 
cated, though  infinitely  less  dazzling,  than  that  of 
diocesan  episcopacy.  They  held,  that  a  church  wat 
a  body  of  christians  assembled  in  one  place  appro- 
priated for  their  worship,  and  that  every  such  body 
was  complete  in  itself,  that  they  had  a  right  to  draw 
up  the  rules  by  which  they  thought  proper  to  be  re- 
gulated, and  that  no  man  not  a  member  of  their  as- 
sembly, and  no  body  of  men,  was  entitled  to  inter- 
fere with  their  proceedings.  Demanding  toleration 
on  these  grounds,  they  felt  that  they  were  equally 
bound  to  concede  and  assert  it  for  others;  and  they 
preferred  to  see  a  number  of  churches  with  diffe- 
rent sentiments  and  institutes  within  the  same  poli- 
tical community,  to  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil, 
and  exterminating  error,  by  means  of  exclusive 
regulations  and  the  menaces  and  severities  of  pu- 
nishment, 

"  The  whole  question  of  church-government  in 
England  had  been  referred  by  the  parliament  to  the 
examination  of  an  assembly  of  divines,  to  be  called 
together-  from  every  part  of  the  realm.  But  in  all 
tin  .,  ilic  great  statesmen  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  af- 
faire had  proceeded  with  admirable  caution.  The 
Ltion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  ge- 
ne t.i  I  assembly  of  t lie  kirk  of  Scotland,  were  bodies 
recognised  by  law,  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges 

ami  fund s,  and  enabled  to  act  from  themselves, 

through  whose  deliberations  and  decrees  the  church 
might  occasionally  become  formidable  to  the  tate 
Not  lo  the  s  ■  tnbl]  "t  divines  we  are  here  consider 
bi  pat  ii  -mi  hi  ,i  inn  .i  ibe  i  pr«  is  nomina- 
tion ol  iIm-  members  of  whom  tie'  assembly  should 
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consist;  their  functions  were  confined  to  counsel 
and  advice  ;  and  they  were  to  deliberate  only  upon 
such  matters  and  things  as  were  proposed  to  them 
by  either  or  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  num- 
ber of  clergy  summoned  to  this  assembly,  according 
to  the  ordinance  which  passed  into  a  law  on  the 
T2th  of  June,  1643,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
to  which  were  added  (or  more  properly  premised, 
since  their  names  in  the  ordinance  take  the  prece- 
dence of  those  of  the  clergy)  ten  peers,  and  twenty 
members  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  common- 
ers were  of  course  some  of  the  ablest  members  of 
that  house.  The  two  houses  further  joined  one 
person  and  another  to  the  assembly  from  time  to 
time  at  their  discretion. 

"  Of  the  character  and  endowments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly  it  is  necessary  we  should  form 
a  distinct  idea ;  and  we  shall  be  in  some  danger  of 
being  misled  on  the  subject,  if  we  build  our  appre- 
hensions respecting  it  upon  what  we  see  passing  in 
modern  times.  For  the  last  hundred  and  sixty 
years  all  ecclesiastical  preferment  has  been  limited 
to  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  most  of  the  advantages 
of  a  professional  education  have  been  restricted  to 
that  party  ;  while  th«.  presbyterians  or  dissenters 
among  us,  are  comparatively  insignificant  in  num- 
ber, and  have  few  of  those  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment which  fall  to  the  lot  of  their  more  favoured 
rivals.  There  is  little  that  presents  itself  to  awaken 
their  ambition  ;  and  neither  rank  nor  honours  nor 
fortune  are  made  to  attend  on  their  progress.  Not 
so  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating.  The 
English  clergy  were  at  this  time  nearly  equally  di- 
vided, or  perhaps  tie  preponderance  lay  with  the 
adversaries  of  the  established  system.  The  one 
party  as  well  as  the  other,  might  be  considered  as 
being  in  the  road  to  many  church-preferments. 
Meanwhile  the  latter,  however  numerous,  possessed 
the  advantages  of  a  persecuted  party,  discounte- 
nanced by  the  court,  and  pursued  by  innumerable 
vexatious  and  oppressions.  Theirs  would  be  the 
virtues  and  the  energies  of  adversity.  They  earnestly 
sought  to  excel  and  eclipse  their  opponents  in 
every  thing  that  was  commendable.  The  episcopa- 
lians on  the  other  hand  engrossed  for  the  most  part 
the  highest  stations  of  the  church,  and  therefore  had 
strong  temptations  to  become  luxurious  and  dissi- 
pated. We  can  scarcely  be  erroneous  in  sayiug, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  that  the  greater 
weight  of  character  and  authority  was  at  tins  time 
with  the  reforming  clergy. 

"  Much  attention  seems  lo  have  been  paid  to  the 
composition  of  the  assembly.  A  powerful  majority 
of  its  clergy  consisted  of  persons,  who  in  their  judg- 
ment condemned  the  structure  of  the  church  esta- 
blished, ami  mre  disposed  to  adopt  for  their  pattern 
the  prcsbyterian  model  of  Scotland,  A  certain 
number  of  members  were  taken  from  the  episcopal 
clergy  :  Brownrigg,  bishop  of  Exeter,  Prideaux,  ot 
Worcester,  and  Westlicld,  of  Bristol,  together  with 
the  celebrated  Usher,  lord-primate  of  Ireland, upon 
whom,  since  bis  being  driven  into  exile  by  the  re- 
hellion  in  that  country,  Charles  bud  bestowed  the 
bishopric  of  Carlisle.  With  tins.'  were  Morley 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  Sanderson,  of  Liii- 
coln,  Racket,  of  Litchfield,  Hammond,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  king's  chaplains,  ami  several  other 
distinguished  .-in  icopalians.  Lastly,  there  were  ten 
or  twelve  clorgyof  the  party  known  by  the  name 
of  independent)  The  place  of  theit  meeting  wat 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster;  and 
their  first  session  occurred    on  the   first  day  of  July, 
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1643.  Few  of  the  episcopal  clergy  named  in  th 
ordinance  ever  attended  the  assembly,  and  those 
who  did,  withdrew  after  a  small  number  of  sitting; 

*'  There  was  something  that  seemed  to  demand  a 
pecubarly  delicate  and  dexterous  management  in 
the  questions  that  were  submitted  to  the  delibera- 
tion of  this  assembly  ;  and  the  geniuses  whose  au- 
thority was  greatest  in  the  conduct  of  the  affair, 
were  admirably  qualified  for  the  task  they  had  un- 
dertaken. An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  adhered  to  the  presbyterian 
system;  and,  what  added  inexpressibly  to  their  ob- 
vious advantages,  the  Scottish  nation  and  govern- 
ment were  fauatically  devoted  to  that  system.  The 
alliance  of  the  Scots  was  to  be  purchased  at  almost 
y  price  by  the  English  parliament,  particularly 
under  the  complicated  misfortunes  which  beset  their 
cause  in  the  autumn  of  1643.  But  the  Scots  pressed 
with  appalling  vehemence  for  uniformity  of  church 
government  between  the  two  nations.  This,  entire, 
unqualified,  and  complete,  was  the  price  of  their 
friendship;  and  they  regarded  with  a  sacred  and 
fearful  horror  the  idea  of  any  lukewarmness  and 
double-dealing  in  a  matter  of  such  incalculable 
importance. 

One  would  think  that  nothing  could  be  able  to 
support  itself  against  these  two  considerations,  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  at  home,  and  the  imperious 
demand  of  the  neighbour  nation.  But  there  were 
men  who  had  the  courage  to  look  at  all  this,  and  yet 
determined  to  proceed.  The  chief  of  them  were 
Vane,  Cromwell,  St.  John,  Selden,  and  Whitlocke. 
There  were  two  questions  involved  in  the  contention, 
that  they  deemed  worthy  of  their  utmost  efforts; 
freedom  from  ecclesiastical  subjugation;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

"  This  topic  will  be  best  understood,  if  we  call  to 
mind  the  five  different  steps  of  gradual  descent  and 
diminished  authority,  of  church-government,  as  it 
has  been  practised  in  different  ages  and  countries 
professing  Christianity.  The  highest  and  most  per- 
fect is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  it  was 
at  the  time  that  its  power  was  most  uncontrollable. 
This  is  a  system  of  uuminglcd  and  absolute  des- 
potism, teaching  men  what  they  shall  speak  and 
think  upon  subjects  of  religion,  allowing  no  varia- 
tion or  diverging  from  the  established  standard, 
shutting  up  from  the  laity  the  books  in  which 
the  origin  and  laws  of  Christianity  are  recorded, 
promulgating  an  '  index  expurgatonus'  ot  all  other 
books,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  faggot,  the  stake,  and 
the  '  auto-da-fe'  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and  binding 
the  whole  with  the  awful  and  tremendous  sanction 
of  auricular  confession.  Popery  also  had  the  ad- 
ditional resource  of  binding  all  Christendom  together 
as  one  man  ;  and  it  had  the  advantage  over  all  other 
forms  of  Christianity,  iu  the  masterly  and  costly  way 
in  which  it  addressed  itself  to  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and 
the  nostrils  of  itw  disciples. 

"  The  second  form  of  church-government,  par- 
taking of  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  is  that  of  diocesan  episcopacy.  It 
aims,  though  at  a  distance,  and  with  a  diminished 
flight,  at  the  same  splendour;  it  accumulates  its 
emoluments  and  its  honours  in  somewhat  of  a  simi- 
lar manner.  It  issues  its  canons  and  decrees;  it 
fulminates  its  excommunications.  Like  the  church 
of  Rome,  it  is  rigorous  and  untemporizing.  It  de- 
nounces  schism    as    perhaps    the    greatest  of   all 

,,!| And   it.  punishes  all  deviation  from  its 

rules,  at  b-.iNt  it  did  in  the  times  of  which  we  are 
treating,    in    somewhat  of  the  same  manner  us  the 


church  of  Rome,  with  this  difference,  that  where  the 
pope  and  the  inquisition  burned  its  victims  alive, 
the  church  of  England  confined  itself  to  the  lash, 
the  slitting  of  noses,  or  the  cutting  off  of  ears. 

"  Next  comes  the  presbyterian  system,  not  less  ex- 
clusive and  intolerant,  and  impressed  with  no  less 
horror  of  the  blasphemy  and  perniciousness  of  sects, 
than  the  former.  Its  chief  distinctions  are,  the  com- 
parative moderation  of  its  emoluments,  and  the 
plainness  of  its  garb.  The  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  were  habited  with  something  of  the  same 
unambitious  sadness,  as  we  see  in  paintings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  inquisition.  But  this  is  in  certain  re- 
spects a  disadvantage.  He  that  lords  it  over  me, 
and  would  persuade  me  that  he  is  not  of  the  same 
ignoble  kind  as  myself,  ought  perhaps  to  be  clad  in 
robes,  and  covered  with  ermines  and  gold.  It  is 
some  mitigation  of  my  sufferings.  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  deluded  and  dazzled  to  the  last.  It  seems  na- 
tural that  human  beings  should  prefer,  like  the 
widow  of  Benares,  to  die  amidst  the  clangour  of 
trumpets  and  the  soft  breathing  of  recorders,  to  the 
perishing  bv  the  deformed  and  withering  blow  of 
undisguised  cruelty. 

"  The  system  of  the  independents  has  been  already 
described.  Its  generous  spirit  of  toleration,  and 
fearlessness  of  sects,  come  iu  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  systems  already  described.  It  demands  no  other 
liberty  for  itself,  than  it  is  willing  to  yield  to  all 
others. 

"  But  even  this  system  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
satisfy  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  of  the  common- 
wealth. They  detected  a  latent  error,  and  saw  a 
seed  of  despotism  and  oppression  even  in  the  simple 
creed  of  this  sect.  The  doctrine  on  the  subject 
which  obtained  their  approbation,  received  its  name 
from  Thomas  Erastus,  a  German  physician  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  contemporary  with  Luther.  The 
work  in  which  he  delivered  his  theory  and  reason- 
ings on  the  subject  is  entitled  '  De  Exconimunica- 
tione  Ecclesiastical 

"  The  independents  taught,  that  a  church  was  a 
body  of  Christians  assembled  in  one  place  appro- 
priated for  their  worship,  and  that  every  such  body 
was  complete  in  itself,  that  they  had  a  right  to  draw 
up  the  maxims  by  which  they  thought  proper  to  be 
regulated,  and  that  no  man  not  a  member  of  their 
assembly,  and  no  body  of  men,  was  entitled  to  in- 
terfere with  their  proceedings.  But  the  Erastians 
proceeded  on  another  principle.  They  held  that  re- 
ligion is  an  affair  between  man  and  his  creator,  in 
which  no  other  man  or  society  of  men  was  entitled 
to  interpose.  *  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another?' 
says  St.  Paul.  *  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth.'  Proceeding  on  this  ground,  they  main- 
tained that  every  man  calling  himself  a  Christian, 
has  a  right  to  make  resort  to  any  Christian  place  of 
worship,  and  partake  in  all  its  ordinauces.  Simple 
as  this  idea  is,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  priestcraft; 
and  usurpation  of  one  man  over  the  conscience  of 
another.  Excommunication,  or  '  the  power  of  the 
keys,'  as  it  haB  been  called,  is  the  great  engine  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Those  who  claim  to  exer- 
cise this  power,  are  hereby  enabled  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  the  most  sacred  and  private  concerns  of 
every  one  who  holds  Christian  warship  and  the  or- 
dinances of  Christianity  to  be  part  of  his  duly.  They 
inquire  into  his  life,  and  find  perhaps  that  his  con- 
duct ami  actions  do  not  square  with  their  ideas  of 
rectitude.  They  examine  nim  as  to  his  creed,  and 
discover  that  it  dues  not  tally  with  their  private  in- 
terpretation of  scripture.      They  uudertakc  to  re 
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duce  his  confession  to  what  they  receive  for  truth, 
and  to  prescribe  to  him  penances  and  mortification. 
They  require  of  him  spiritual  obedience.  If  he  fails 
in  any  of  these  things,  they  shut  him  out  from  the 
commemoration  of  the  merits  of  Christ  at  first,  or  ex- 
communicate him  afterwards.  They  refuse  him  the 
consolations  of  the  religion  he  embraces,  aud  hold 
him  up  to  his  brother  professors  as  no  better  than 
*  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.'  They  take  from 
him  by  their  arbitrary  and  lawless  decree  that  cha- 
racter, which  makes  him  respectable  among  his  fel- 
lows, and  sustains  him  in  self-reverence  which  is  the 
root  of  all  virtue.  It  was  '  the  power  of  the  keys' 
carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  that  enabled  the  popes 
of  former  times  to  place  whole  realms  under  an  in- 
terdict, and  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  subjects  to 
the  government  under  which  they  lived. 

"  The  question,  however,  between  the  indepen- 
dents and  the  Erastians  was  not  of  that  sort,  which 
should  oblige  them  to  stand  in  hostility  to  each  other 
in  a  national  assembly  either  in  church  or  state.  It 
does  not  become  of  paramount  importance,  unless 
in  so  far  as  excommunication  shall  connect  itself 
with  a  national  establishment.  The  independents 
claimed  the  right  of  admitting  or  excluding  mem- 
bers, each  man  for  his  own  little  church.  The  Eras- 
tians condemned  this  ;  but  thev  did  not  consider  it 
as  a  proper  subject  of  legislative  interference.  They 
condemned  it  in  morality  ;  but  they  did  nut  regard 
it  as  a  topic  of  civil  prohibition  and  punishment. 
The  Erastians  therefore  and  the  independents  con- 
curred amicably  together,  both  in  the  assembly  of 
divines  aud  the  nation  at  large,  in  checking  and  li- 
miting the  career  of  the  presbyterians  :  and  the 
force  of  both  of  them  conjoined,  though  they  were 
at  first  apparently  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers, 
was  able  in  no  long  time  to  give  birth  to  the  most 
important  changes. 

"  The  character  of  the  independent  clergy  in  the 
assembly  of  divines  has  been  delivered  to  us  by  the 
pens  of  two  of  the  most  considerable  of  their  ad- 
versaries; and  therefure  we  are  at  no  loss  for  authen- 
tic materials  of  judgment  respecting  them.  Claren- 
don says  of  them,  '  The  independents  were  more 
learned  and  rational  than  the  presbyterians;  and, 
though  they  had  nut  so  great  congregations  of  the 
common  people,  yet  they  infected,  and  were  followed 
by,  the  most  substantial  and  wealthy  citizens,  as  well 
as  hy  others  of  better  condition.'  And  Baillic,  one 
of  the  deputies  from  Scotland,  sent  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  presbyterianism  in  the  assembly,  re- 
lates of  them,  that  '  truly  they  speak  much,  aud  ex- 
ceedingly well.'  And  elsewhere,  '  Truly,  if  the 
cause  were  good,  the  men  have  plenty  of  learning, 
vvil,  eloquence,  and,  above  all,  boldness  and  stiffness, 
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"  As  to  the  main  points  in  consideration,  they 
vehemently  and  tenaciously  pleaded  for  a  free  press, 
and  I  genera]  toleration,  two  points  most  alien  to  the 
temper  of  the  i  lunch  oi  Scotland,  as  it  then  si I. 

"  The  Bret  publication  I  find  on  the  subject  of 
the  controversy  between  the  presb]  teriani  and  inde- 
pendents is  entitled  '  Reason i  againsl  the  Indepen- 
dent Government  of  Particular  Congregations :  as 
<iu ii  the  Toleration  of  such  Churches  to  be 

■in  i.  ,|  in  tins  kingdomc  :   together  with  an  Answer 
to  Mich  i;    .  ,     ,,     commonly  alledged  for  a 

Toleral .'      Bj    Thomas    Edwards,    minister   of 

Christ-church,  L Ion.     Tins  produt  tion  beat    the 

dale  ol   1641.     There   «as  i i thing  daring  and 

comparatively  gonorou  .  in  a  prosbyterian  writing 
again  t  th    i        ition  ol  -ill  churches  hut  bis  own, 


when  presbyterianism  itself  stood  as  yet  in  a  doubt- 
ful and  critical  situation,  whether  it  should  not  b* 
put  down  by  a  stronger  arm,  and  when  her  adhe 
rents,  including  this  author,  were  just  escaped  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  episcopalians,  and  returned 
from  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 

"  On  the  twentieth  of  November  four  deputies 
from  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
Henderson,  Rutherford,  Gillespie,  aud  Baillie,  were 
introduced  to  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westmin- 
ster. They  are  stated  to  have  come  up  as  commis- 
sioners from  the  national  church  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  to  treat  for  uniformity  in  the  scheme  of 
church  establishment. 

"  About  two  months  after  their  arrival  Thomas 
Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the 
independents,  produced  an  Apologetical  Narration 
addressed  to  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the 
name  of  their  brethren,  and  signed  by  themselves 
and  three  other  members  of  the  assembly.  Copies 
of  this  paper  were  distributed  to  the  assembly  gene- 
rally, and  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  As  the 
drift  of  this  composition  was  to  justify  their  peculiar 
mode  of  forming  churches,  by  their  own  spontaneous 
act,  and  without  concurrence  with  the  state,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  a  toleration  of 
such  churches,  as  well  as  of  every  other  mode  of 
Christian  worship,  it  gave  some  alarm  and  great 
offence  to  the  presbyterians.  It  was  answered  by 
Edwards,  Baillie,  one  of  the  Scottish  deputies,  Doc- 
tor Adam  Steuart,  also  a  Scottish  divine,  and  seve- 
ral others. 

"But  what  gives  peculiar  lustre  and  interest  to 
this  controversy,  is  that  Milton  took  apart  in  it.  It 
is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  at  this  very  period  he 
published  his  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
being  stimulated  to  undertake  the  discussion  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  difference  with  his  wife,  who, 
at  the  time  when  the  king's  affairs  appeared  to  be 
going  on  most  prosperously  in  the  former  year,  re- 
tired to  the  house  of  her  father,  a  royalist,  and  re- 
fused to  return.  Whatever  were  the  merits  of  Mil- 
ton's argument,  who  professed  to  restore  the  rules 
in  that  particular,  to  the  true  meaning  of  scripture, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  first  reformers,  and  whose  no- 
tions were  two  years  alter  sustained  by  Seldcn,  in  a 
treatise,  called  Ifcor  Htbraica,  we  may  be  sure  that 
his  book  was  ill  received  by  the  majority.  Men  in 
general  arc  averse  to  any  thing  that  looks  towards 
change  in  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society, 
aud  would  unavoidably  contemplate  with  horror  and 
distaste  whatever  had  a  seeming  tendency  to  dimi- 
nish the  sacredness  of  marriage.  The  assembly  of 
divines  thought  proper  to  visit  Milton's  production 
with  their  censure,  and  had  influence  enough  to 
cause  him  to  be  '  summoned  before  the  house  of 
lords;  but  that  house,'  we  are  told,  '  whethei  ap- 
proving Ins  doctrine,    or  not    favouring  his  accusers, 
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it  time  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  Milton  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  expressly  in  application  to  the 
great  question  upon  which  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  at  tins  time  fixed.  The  title  of  his  performance 
i  Vreopagitica  ,  a  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton  for 
tae  Liberty  of  Unlicencod  Printing,  to  thi  Parlament 

Of    England.       It   Mould    not   be   easy  t0    discover,    ill 

the  whole  stream  and  succession  of  literary  produc- 

r.  .m\  thing  i hi  and  forcible  than  tins 

tract.     Ii  ma)  be  that  the  eloquent  e  of  the  author 

M    degree  flowed  from  resentment  of  the  treat" 

menl  whh  b  bad  been  bestowed  upon  his  lute  work; 
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hough  he  had  too  great  elevation  of  mind  directly 
o  advert  to  the  circumstance.  It  is  observable,  that 
hough  the  former  treatise  was  addressed  to  the  par- 
iament  with  the  assembly,  by  the  appellations  of 
Renowned  Parlament,  Select  Assembly!'  this  is 
.resented  to  the  former  only.  The  speech  confines 
ts  object  to  the  question  of  licencing,  in  other  words, 

0  the  richt  of  every  mature  man  to  present  his  me- 
itations°to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
n-ess,  without  '  appearing  in  print  like  a  puny  with 
lis   guardian,  and,   having  scaped  the  Jerula  of  a 

hoolmaster,  next  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an 
imprimatur:'  for  such  was  the  miserable  condition 
if  English  literature  at  the  time  that  Milton  pro- 
luced  this  treatise.  The  other  question,  of  the 
ffences  that  might  be  committed  through  the  me- 
lium  of  the  press,  and  the  punishment  that  was 
fterwards  to  be  awarded  to  them,  did  not  come 
vithin  the  scope  of  the  author's  inquiry. 

"  The  crisis  produced  by  the  debates  m  the  as- 
embly  of  divines  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
hat  could  occur  in  the  history  of  any  country.  The 
>resbyterians  infinitely  outnumbered  their  opponents 
n  the  assembly  :  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens  oi 
London  were  presbyterian  :  and  the  party  was  now 
earfully  and  formidably  reinforced  by  the  general 
•onseut  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  Scottish  par- 
iament  and  general  assembly  had  entered  into  thi 
■ecentlv  concluded  alliance,  solely  or  principally 
rom  their  devoted  love  to  presbytenanism.  Th 
lad  sent  up  their  commissioners  (the  commission! 
>f  the  Scottish  parliament  arrived  on  the  fifth  of 
February),  to  watch  that  the  league  should  be  exe 
•uted  in  the  strictest  construction  which  their  party 
jut  upon  it,  by  establishing  an  entire  uniformity  of 
•hurch-goverument.  A  Scots  army  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men  had  entered  England  in  the 
lommencement  of  the  year ;  and  one  of  the  Scottish 
livines  sent  up  on  the  occasion  very  frankly  ac- 
:nowledges  :  '  We  purpose  not  to  meddle  in  haste 

■with  a  point  of  so  high  consequence,  till  it  please 
Sod  to  advance  our  army,  which  we  expect  will 
nuch  assist  our  arguments.' 

"  The  presbyterianism  of  all  these  parties  was 
•igid.  They  held  the  necessity  of  a  presbytery,  con- 
gregational, provincial  and  synodical,  and  asserted 

-hi-  system  in  all  its  parts  to  be  of  divine  institution. 
They  were  filled  with  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  reli- 
gious uniformity.  Truth  was  one  ;  and  God  could 
>nly  be  suitably  worshipped  in  truth.  Latitudina- 
•ianismof  principle  was  intimately  connected  with 
;mpurity  of  conduct.  Christians  were  edihed  by  a 
•onsent  in  one  universally  admitted  creed  ;  but  were 
icrniciously  acted  upon  and  distracted  by  a  variety 
,1  discordant  beliefs.  It  was  easy  to  discountenance 
ind  prevent  the  growth  of  error,  K  the  undertaking 
Stare  entered  upon  in  time.  An  impregnable  bar- 
Ber  should  !»■  opposed;  and  then  the  nascent,  and 
foperfecl   inclination  to  wander  would  be  checked 

1  [be  I Dg.     What  on  the  other  hand  could  be 

in,,,,,  audacious  towards  God,  and  offensive  to  all 
jjood  men,  than  the  coexistence  of  a  variety  of  sects  I' 
There  was  nothing  so  extravagant  and  monstrous  m 
opinion,  that  had  not  at  some  tune  I, cell  adopted  bj 

,,„,  ,ec|  ,,,  | ther,  nil  our  .'Hniiii.io  Christianity 

,.,,,  [endered  a  acorn  and  contempt  in  the  eyes  of 
its  adversaries.     The'  mind  of  man  was  prone  to  ab- 

urditj    and  sought  out  many  invent b;  and,  ii 

„,,,  sJectionatel)  admoni  hed,  and  wholesomely  re- 
strained, w..uld  run  wild  in  inconceivable  follies. 
Popery  itself,  in  the  eyes  oi  a  presbyterian  ol  this 
period  was  less  to  be  deplored,  than  a  labyrinth  ol 
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sects  and  schisms,  in  which  reason  was  deserted, 
piety  trodden  under  foot,  and  every  kind  of  scandal 
obtruded  on  the  observation  of  the  holy  and  pure 
of  heart. 

"  Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  presbyterians.  But 
a  variety  of  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  the 
establishment  of  their  project.  England  never 
abounded  more  in  men  of  bold  and  independent 
thought  than  at  this  period;  and,  what  was  worse 
for  the  projectors  in  question,  a  great  portion  of 
these  men  were  serious  and  conscientious,  full  of 
piety  towards  God,  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
duty,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  what  belonged  to 
them  as  reasonable  beings,  each  man  accountable  for 
his  own  actions.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  compa- 
ratively a  nation  of  children ;  England  of  full-grown 
men,  each  individual  in  the  most  honourable  sense 
a  priest  and  a  prophet  for  himself.  The  parlia- 
mentary armies  m  particular  were  full  of  such  men 
They  had  originally  embarked  in  the  cause  of  li- 
berty in  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the  king 
and  the  hierarchy.  Could  such  men  submit  to  the 
issue  that  they  were  to  be  priest-ridden  by  a  set  of 
church-governors,  different  indeed  in  habit,  but  act- 
ing on  principles  considerably  similar  to  those  against 
which  they  had  first  risen  ?  Could  they  be  contented 
to  be  told,  You  must  think  as  the  established  na- 
tional church  thinks  ;  you  must  pray  and  worship 
God  as  the  national  synod  and  parliament  shall  ap- 
point? Or,  if  in  your  hearts  you  think  otherwise, 
you  must  in  outward  form  demean  yourselves,  as  if 
the  creed  of  each  was  formed  to  one  imperious  and 
prescribed  pattern  ? 

"  No;  each  man  was  prepared  to  shed  his  blood 
opposition  to  such  tyranny.  Had  they  fought 
jainst  the  king  and  the  priest  whom  their  hearts 
abjured ;  and  was  the  issue  of  all  to  be,  that  they 
must  submit  to  a  legal  uniformity  ?  The  terrors  of 
,  ...prisonment  and  pillory,  the  threats  that,  if 
they  worshipped  otherwise  than  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  law,  their  places  of  worship  should  be  shut 
up,  and  they  themselves  dragged  before  a  magistrate 
to  answer  for  their  conduct  as  a  crime,  had  origi- 
nally put  arms  in  their  hands.  They  had  fought  for 
liberty,  and  perhaps  most  of  all.  for  the  liberty  of 
obeying  their  own  consciences,  and  consulting  fore- 
most the  judge  that  every  freeman  feels  as  presiding 
in  his  own  bosom. 

"  The  careless  and  imitative  set  of  men  that  we 
call  historians,  have  misrepresented  all  this.  They 
have  considered  it  as  a  struggle  between  two  sects; 
the  presbyterians  and  independents,  and  have  neces- 
sarily led  their  readers  to  the  inquiry  which  of  these 
two  sects  was  the  worthiest.  It  is  true  that,  at  the 
times  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  parlies  were 
called  by  these  two  names.  But  this  was  purely  ac- 
cidental.  The  presbyterians  indeed  were  one:  but 
tlieiiidepei.il.  ■ots.  considered  as  apolitical  part),  wi  re 
many,  united  only  in  their  love  of  intellectual  li- 
berty,'and  their  zeal  for  toleration.  It  happened, 
that  there  was  a  certain  small  number  of  clergy  in 
ih,.  as, n.il.lv  of  divines,  whopleaded  for  the  inde: 
pendent  government  of  particulai  churches,  and  that 
these  n. .-ii  were  exemplary  in  their  lives,  and  ...  Ii 
tinguiahed  ability.  Hut  the  party  of  the  indepen- 
dents n.  this  Limited  Bense  of  the  word,  was  always 
small.'  A  number  of  sects  however,  and  sets  of  men 
embn s  different  religious  opinions,  enlisted  them- 
selves in  the  political  party  of  Bie  independents. 
Eraatians  anabaptists,  millenariane,  fifth-monarchy 

■ s  did  not 
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were  bom,  but  thought  like  citizens  of  the  universe, 
and  sects  the  very  names  of  which  have  perished, 
all  embarked  ill  the  sacred  cause  against  presbyte- 
rian  usurpation,  and  a  compulsory  uniformity  of  re- 
ligious worship  and  belief. 

"  The  dissensions  that  arose  out  of  this  question 
were  ardent  and  bitter.  Each  party  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  profoundly  persuaded  that  public 
virtue  and  public  welfare  were  inseparably  conuected 
with  the  side  they  espoused.  We  in  these  times  can 
with  difficulty  enter  into  the  questions  with  which  at 
that  period  every  heart  was  pervaded.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  toleration,  and  are  become  almost  in- 
sensible to  the  excellence  of  so  invaluable  a  gift. 
We  are  for  the  most  part  cured  of  that  passion  for 
uniformity  in  faith  and  ceremonies,  with  which  our 
ancestors  were  so  deeply  imbued.  Schism  was  then 
a  term  pregnant  with  nameless  horrors;  and  it  was 
seriously  debated  whether  schism  were  not  the  sin 
which  '  never  could  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world, 
nor  in  the  world  to  come.'  Christ,  when  he  took  his 
last  farewell  of  his  disciples,  said,  '  I  am  with  you 
always,'  in  spirit,  '  even  to  the  end  of  time.'  To  se- 
parate ourselves  therefore  from  the  Catholic  church, 
the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  amounted  to  much  the 
same  thing  as  to  renounce  the  Redeemer.  All  these 
sentiments  were  heightened  by  the  opportune  appli- 
cation of  a  metaphor — it  was  to  tear  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  to  '  crucify  the  Lord  afresh.' 

"  It  has  been  said  by  some  historians  that  the  war 
xhich  broke  out  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment) was  originally  a  war  of  religion.  And  so  in 
same  degree  it  was.  The  party  in  opposition  to  the 
court,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  degenerate 
charactei  and  the  abuses  of  the  church  of  England, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  were  equally  bent  to 
contend  against  the  civil  usurpations  of  the  crown, 
am!  the  disuse  of  parliaments.  In  like  manner  the 
contention  that  now  broke  out  between  the  presby- 
terians  and  independents  was  in  a  great  degree  a 
question  of  religion.  The  independents  were  in- 
flexibly bent  not  to  submit  to  those  who  sought  to 
1  hind  free  conscience  in  secular  chains.'  Hut  there 
was  beside  this  a  political  question  involved  in  their 
struggle.  Must  if  the  nobility,  and  of  the  men  of 
great  wealth,  who  had  engaged  on  the  parliamen- 
tary side,  were  presbytcriaus.  They  were  tired  of 
the  war,  and  anxious  lor  a  compromise.  They  also 
showed  on  various  occasions  an  alarm,  lest  the  king 
should  he  brought  too  low.  They  did  not  desire  an 
entire  victory.  What  they  wished  for,  was  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  crowu  and  the  aristocracy, 
10  which  each  of  them  might  secure  certain  favourite 
objects,  and  1c  enabled  to  dictate  to  the  nation. 
I  n.  nreabyterians  stood  in  awe  of  the  independents, 
win.  i  ni  looked  deeper  into  the  questions  nowin 
agitation,  and  who  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  half-faced 
and  patch-work  termination.  The  presbyterians 
reared,  that  if  tie-  king  wen'  whollj  conquered,  the 
i.il  notions  of  the  independents  might  gain 

:   i    i ii.  \ .  .mil  overwhelm  their  cautious  and 

.  I  nig  measures. 
"Charles  seems  for  the  moment  to  have  enter- 
|i  r     very  different  Ii theirs.     The  pres- 
byterians had  stirred  up  1 1 .  -  -  war  against   him,  and 
be  had  iesi.lv. -.1  ii.  wi  in  forgive  them,     Ii  was  the 
,,,    thai   bad   pul   nil  no-  mortifications 

i  thai  he  had  e  pel  iei I  In  Si  otland      I  he 

i i  England  had  subjected  him  ti 


slllijc 

multitude  ol    iiin.ni I  Its,   bef the  indo- 

bad   l almost   i mch  as  hoard  of. 

IK.  ■■  lo ppi  trad  to  h K>mparatitvelj  a  mighty 


innocent  sort  of  people.     They  asked  only  a  tolera- 
tion,  not  an  establishment.     He  had  besides   im-    | 
bibed   the  same  notion  as  his  father,   (hat  without    j 
bishops  in  England  there  could  be  no  king.     He 
thought  episcopacy  and  independency  might  be  re-   1 
conciled;  but  with  the  presbyterians  there  was  no- 1 
hope  for  his  favourite  mode  of  church-government.    \ 
Add  to  which,   Charles  never  felt  so  perfectly  him- 
self, as  when  he  was  engaged  in  an  intrigue.     It  was.  j 
a  conception  flattering  to  the  subtlety  of  which  he 
conceived  himself  master,  that  he  should  get  into  a  j 
negotiation  with  Mr.  St.  John  anil  Sir  Henrv  Vane.  ] 
These  leaders    humoured  the    overture,   that  they  j 
might  be  the  better  acquainted  with  the  king's  de-  1 
signs  ;  but  they  took  care  to   communicate   every  j 
thing  that  passed  to  the  speaker,  to  a  committee  of.  J 
the  house  of  commons,  to  which  they  belonged,  and  1 
to  the  Scots'  commissioners,  that  their  conduct  migjb] 
be  free  from  suspicion.  But  Essex,  not  knowing  this, 
and  getting  some   hint  of  the  matter,   laid  a  com- 
plaint against  these  two  as  traitors  to  the  cause,  be- 
fore the  house  of  lords.     They  were  of  course  most 
honourably  acquitted." 

The  earl  of  Manchester,  provoked  at  the  impeach- 
ment which  the  king  had  lodged  against  him,  had 
long  forwarded  the  war  with  alacrity  ;  but,  being 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  total  subversion  of  go- 
vernment, began  to  moderate  his  ardour,  and  to  be 
inclined  to  promote  peace  on  any  safe  terms.  He 
was  even  suspected,  in  'lie  field,  not  to  have  pushed 
to  the  utmost  against  the  king,  the  advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  arms  of  the  parliament;  aud  Crom- 
well, in  the  public  debates,  revived  the  accusation, 
that  this  nobleman  had  wilfully  neglected  at  Den- 
nington-castle  a  favourable  opportunity  of  finishing 
the  war  by  a  total  defeat  of  the  royalists.  "  I 
showed  him  evidently,"  said  Cromwell,  "  how  this 
success  might  be  obtained  ;  and  only  desired  leave, 
with  my  own  brigade  of  horse,  to  charge  the  kiug's 
army  in  their  retreat ;  leaving  it  m  the  earl's  choice, 
f  he  thought  proper,  to  remain  neuter  with  the  rest 
of  his  forces  :  but,  notwithstanding  my  iiiipnttuiiiu, 
he  positively  refused  his  consent  ;  and  gave  no  other 
reason  but  that,  if  we  met  Willi  a  defeat,  there  was 
an  end  to  our  pretensions  i  we  should  all  be  rebels 
and  traitors,  and  be  executed  ami  forfeited  by  law." 
Manchester,  by  waj  of  recrimination,  informed 
the  parliament,  that,  at  another  time,  Cromwell 
having  proposed  sonic  scheme,  lo  winch  it  siniu'i! 
improbable  the  parliament  would  agree,  he  in:  istSQ 
and  said,  "  '  My  lord,  if  you  will  stick  firm  to  ho 
nes!  men,  you  shall  find  \ourself  at  the  head  ot  an 
nrmy,  which  shall  give  both  law  to  king  and  parlia- 
ment.' Tins  discourse,"  oontinued  Manchester] 
"  made  the  greater  impression  on  me,  because  I 
knew  the  lieutenant-general  to  be  a  man  of  very 
deep  designs;  and  he  has  even  ventured  to  tell  meg 
that  it  never  would  he  well  with  England  till  I  were 
Mr.  Montague,  and  there  were  ne'er  a  lord  or  peer 
in  tin-  kingdom." 

'rinse  violent  dissensions  brought  matters  to  eu 
tremity,  and  pushed  the  iiHlopen.lruts  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  designs.  The  present  generals,  they 
thought,  were  more  desirous  of  protracting  than 
li  ins  lung  tin-  war ;  ami  having  entertained  a  schema 

lor  preserving  shll  some  balance  in  the  ronsl  il  lit  loll, 
ti..  \  were  air. ml  ol  i-ntueh  sill. lining  (lie  king,  and 
reducing  bim  to  a  condition  where  he  should  not  be 
entitled  to  ask  mn  concessions,  A  m  »  model  alone 
..f  the  armj  could  bring  complete  victory  to  the. 

parliament,  ami  i'i . -. ■  the  nation  ft those  eulumi- 

ii.  ,  under  winch  n  laboured.    Itm  how  to  erTocl  ilm> 
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t  was  the  difficulty.  The  authority,  as  well 
rits,  of  Essex  was  very  great  with  the  parlia- 
Not  only  he  had  served  them  all  along  with 
ost  exact  and  scrupulous  honour :  it  was,  in 
measure,  owing  to  his  popularity,  that  they 
per  heen  enabled  to  levy  an  army,  or  make 
against  the  royal  cause.  Manchester,  War- 
Tick,  and  the  other  commanders,  had  likewise  great 
redit  with  the  public;  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of 
revailiug  over  them,  but  by  laying  the  plau  of  an 
blique  and  artificial  attack,  which  would  conceal 
le  real  purpose  of  their  antagonists.  The  Scots 
nd  Scottish  commissioners,  jealous  of  the  progress 
f  the  independents,  were  a  new  obstacle;  which, 
ithout  the  utmost  art  and  subtlety,  it  would  be  dif- 
cult  to  surmount. 

The  particulais  of  "  the  Self-denying  Ordinance," 
.e  given  by  Hume  from  Clarendon.  But  as  the 
oblc  historian's  statement  has  been  proved  to  be 
ery  erroneous  in  many  particulars,  we  give  the  fol- 
owing  compendium  from  other  contemporary  au- 
hors,  by  Brodie  ;— 

In  the  armies,  general  was  against  general,  and 
he  subordinate  officers  were  rent  into  factions  by 
heir  divisions.  The  parliament  partook  of  their 
ifferences,  and  was  daily  splittiag  into  greater  fac- 
nns,  while  the  country  at  large  had  begun  to  cry 
at  against  the  conduct  of  a  war,  which,  it  was  ge- 
eralfy  believed,  the  commander-in-chief  did  not 
esire  to  sec  brought  to  a  decisive  termination  ;  and 
omplained  that  the  members  ot  the  parliament, 
aving  engrossed  lucrative  offices,  purposely  pro- 
moted the  miseries  of  their  country,  that  they  might 
nrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense.  There  had 
een  that  time  twelvemonth  a  vote,  that  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  parliament,  with  certain  exceptions, 
hould  not  hold  offices ;  and  there  had  now  been  an 
nquiry  instituted  into  the  number  and  emoluments 
>f  those  at  present  enjoyed  by  them.  The  course, 
herefore,  to  remove  the  present  commanders,  and 
till  the  public  discontent,  appeared  chalked  out; 
ind  on  the  9th  of  December,  1644,  the  consideration 
if  the  present  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  means 
if  efficaciously  reforming  it,  having  come  before  the 
ewer  bouse, — Cromwell,  while  every  one  was  uu-  | 
filling  to  broach  a  subject  of  so  delicate  a  nature, 
Broke  the  deep  silence  thus,  'That  it  was  now  a 
ime  to  speak,  or  for  ever  to  hold  the  tongue  ;  the 
mportant  occasion  being  no  less  than  to  save  a  na- 
ion  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay  almost  a  dying  condition, 
hich  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  had  already 
jrought  it  into,  so  that  without  a  more  speedy, 
rigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting 
iff  all  lingering  proceedings,  like  soldiers  of  fortune 
jeyond  sea,  lo  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make  the 
'  dom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  par- 
ent For  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  Nay,  what 
lanv  say  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of 
parliament  ?  Even  this,  that  the  members  of 
h., tli  houses  have  got  great  places  and  commands, 
ml  the  stti.nl  into  their  hands,  and  what  by  in- 
tbrest  in  parliament,  and  what  by  power  in  tbe 
tfmy,  will  perpetually  continue  themselves  in  gran- 
;leur,  ami  nol  permil  the  war  Bpeedily  to  cud,  lest 
their  own  powoi  Bhould  determine  with  it,     This  I 

■peak  here  to  our  own  tares,  is   but   what   others   do 

hi,  i  abroad  behind  our  backs.  1  am  far  from  re- 
lb-,  nog  ..n  any  ;  1  know  the  worth  of  those  com. 
Bandera,  members  of  both  houses,  who  arc  yet  in 
powoi    but,  it'l  may  speak  my  conscience  without 

reflection  upon  any,  1  do  i ive,  if  the  army  b. 

not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigo 


Durable 
ir  pru 
rereight 


rously  prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  th 
lunger,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishc 
pea°e.  But  this  1  would  recommend  to  youi 
dence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or  ovc 
of  any  commander-in-chief  upon  any  occasion  what- 
soever ;  for,  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  guilty  ot 
oversights,  so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in 
military  affairs:  therefore  waving  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves 
to  the  remedy  that  is  most  necessary ;  and  I  hope 
we  have  such  true  English  hearts,  and  zealous  af- 
fections towards  the  general  weal  of  our  mother- 
countrv,  that  no  members  of  either  house  will  scru- 
ple to  deny  themselves  their  own  private  interests 
for  the  public  good  ;  nor  account  it  a  dishonour  done 
to  them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon 
in  this  weighty  affair.'  Another  spoke  thus  :— 
'  Whatever  is  the  matter,  which  I  list  not  so  much 
to  inquire  after,  two  summers  are  passed  over,  and 
we  are  not  saved  ;  our  victories  (the  piice  of  blood 
invaluable)  so  gallantly  gotten,  and,  which  is  more 
pitv,  so  graciously  bestowed,  seem  lo  have  been  put 
into'abag  with  holes;  what  we  won  one  time  we 
lost  another :  the  treasure  is  exhausted,  the  country 
wasted :  a  summer's  victory  has  proved  but  a  win- 
ter's story;  the  game,  however,  shut  up  with  autumn, 
was  to  be  new  played  in  spring— as  if  the  blood  that 
has  been  shed  were  only  to  manure  the  field  of  war, 
for  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  contention.  Men's 
hearts  have  failed  them  with  the  observation  of  these 
things,  the  cause  whereof  the  parliament  has  been 
tender  of  ravelling  into.  But  men  canuot  be  hin- 
dered from  venting  their  opinions  privately,  and 
their  fears  which  are  various,  and  no  less  vari- 
ously expressed  ;  eoncerniDg  which  I  determine  no- 
thing; but  this  I  would  say,  'tis  apparent  the  forces 
bein°  under  several  commanders,  waut  of  good  cor- 
respondency amongst  the  chieftains  has  oitentimes 
hiudered  the  public  service.'  After  these  speeches, 
Mr.  Zouch  Tate  moved,  that  all  members  of  either 
bouse  should  be  precluded  by  ordinance  from  hold- 
ing  commands  ;  and  this  having  been  seconded  by 
the  younger  Vane  and  others,  was,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, resolved  by  the  house,  when  an  ordinance  in 
conformity  with  the  vote  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
in.  Ou  the  eleventh,  the  ordinance  as  prepared 
was  read  the  first  time ;  and  a  fast  was  vuted  on  the 
same  day  far  that  home,  to  be  held  on  the  eighteenth, 
'  to  humble  themselves  for  their  parliamentary  and 
particular  sins  and  failings,  whereby  they  might  ob- 
tain God's  blessing  in  a  better  measure  upon  their 
endeavours  in  future.'  Ou  the  twelfth,  a  petition 
was  presented  by  many  in  London,  encouraging  the 
design.  On  Saturday  the  fourteenth,  the  ordinance 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  was  appointed  to  consider  it  on  the 
Wednesday  following,  (seventeenth,)  when  some 
amendments  were  assented  to,  and  a  provision  in 
favour  of  the  lord-general,  that  the  ordinance  should 
not  extend  to  him,  was  rejected  bj  one  hundred  to 
ninety-three.  Another  proviso  levelled  at  Crom- 
well's friends,  that  none  should  enjoy  military  com- 
mand who  would  not  subscribe  an  obligation  lo  sub- 
mit  to   any   church-govcnimciil    which    should   be 

agreed  upon  by  both  I ses,  upon  the  advice  of  Hie 

assembly  ..f  divines,  was,  wiib  the  ordinance  itself, 

allowed  to! w  till  the  next  Thursday,  01  the 

day  after  the  fast.  The  fast  was  assented  to  bj  the 
lords  likewise;  and  certain  preachers  were  ordered 
l,v  both  bouses  to  discharge  the  spiritual  functions, 

while  all  stranger.,  even  the  attendants  of lew, 

were  ordered  to  be  excluded.     This   resolution   by 
N  2 
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both  houses  was  alleged  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  the  preachers  an  opportunity  to  expatiate 
upon  the  new  intended  model,  or,  as  this  was  styled, 
the  self-denying  ordinance  ;  but  as  it  had  previously 
been  fully  debated  and  determined  upon  in  the 
lower  house,  the  object  could  not  be  to  move  the 
commons,  unless  as  to  the  proviso,  regarding  the 
subscription  to  submit  to  any  church-government 
agreed  to  by  both  houses,  &c,  and  therefore  we 
must  conclude,  that,  if  such  a  design  were  contem- 
plated at  all,  it  must  have  been  directed  towards  the 
fords,  where  it  was  expected  the  ordinance  would 
encounter  the  greatest  opposition.  Next  day  the 
proviso  about  church-government  was  rejected  by 
the  commons,  and  the  ordinance  passed. 

"  In  the  debate  about  the  self-denying  ordinance 
under  the  grand  committee,  Whitelocke  spoke  at 
considerable  length  against  the  measure  :  arguing 
that  members  of  parliament  could,  as  having  the 
deepest  stake  in  the  community,  be  most  surely  de- 
pended on  for  its  defence  :  that  military  command- 
ers selected  from  their  own  body,  were,  as  most  di- 
rectly subject  to  the  control  of  either  house,  most 
likely  to  be  obedient :  that  their  rank  necessarily 
obtained  for  them  a  submission  from  the  subordinate 
officers,  that  could  not  be  expected  from  such  as 
more  nearly  approximated  to  the  station  of  those 
whom  they  commanded ;  and  that,  as  by  this  new 
arrangement  the  eminent  individuals  who  had  al- 
ready so  signally  served  their  country  must  lay  down 
their  commissions,  it  would  not  offend  them,  but  de- 
volve the  public  safety  upon  men  without  experience. 
He  concluded  with  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  support  of  his  argument,  al- 
leging that  they  always  bestowed  the  great  civil  and 
military  ufliccs  upon  their  senators,  as  on  persons 
the  best  qualified,  Loth  from  the  deep  interest  they 
had  in  the  state,  and  from  their  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring in  the  senate  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
counsels  of  their  country,  which  was  necessary  for 
promoting  them. 

■•  As  this  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Hume  as  an 
irrefragable  argument,  and  the  conduct  of  the  an- 
,  i.  -i  republics  referred  to  by  him  with  particular 
satisfaction,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  matter  a 
little  examination.  Without  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  institutions  of  any  state,  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  draw  an  inference  from  any  particular 
branch  of  its  policy,  because  what  may  be  wise  and 
beneficial  under  one  system,  may  be  absolutely  per- 
nicious under  another.'  But,  in  this  instance,  nei- 
ther Whitelocke  nor  Hume  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  political  machine  in  those 
ancient  republics  ;  and  in  regard  to  Greece  they  had 
remarkably  mistaken  the  fact,  since  neither  m 
Athens  nor  Sparta,  the  two  most  considerable  Gre- 
cian states,  were  senators  eligible  to  other  offices. 
In  Rome,  indeed,  [he  senators  were  eligible  to,  and 

i  frequent!;  filled,  s f  the  highest  places; 

hut,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  ibis  operated,  we  musl 
attend  to  the  i  onstitution  ol  that  commonwealth. 

l  i ate  did  not,  ;e  in  England  now,  elei  i  the 

publii  officers,  and  neither  possessed  the  legislative 
,  anj  right  even  to  impose  taxes.     Ii  wa 

tee    into   whii  b   the)  we 8) 

.  hosi  ii  who  ha  I  aln  ad)  filled  some  offices,  and  per- 

in  thing  >■'  ;'  il1  the  publii     on  u  e 

and  il    powci    wcro  limited  to  those  only  of  auper- 

inl ng  ilo-  general  current  business  ol  the  state. 

.ii.'         ii  ted,  and  public  officer!  elected, 

I  |i    hi  li mitlO  ;    and,  bad   the  power 

i   .  i    ii,  iiie  senate  been  perverted,    il 


could  have  been  modified  by  a  new  law.  The  senate   I 
had  thus  no  power  to  augment  the  number  of  offices ;  1 
and  whenever  it  was  suspected  that  a  war  was  pro-  1 
traded,  in  order  to  afford  an  advantage  to  members 
of  their  body,  new  men  were  brought  forward.    The    I 
consuls  were  invested  with  large  powers ;  but  they  J 
could  no!  so  modify  an  army,  as  to  turn  it   against  | 
the  community;  for,  as  their  office  expired  at  the. I 
end  of  one  year,  they  had  neither  time  to   corrupt   I 
the  army,  nor  undue  influence  over  officers,  who  de-    | 
pended  upon  the  popular   vote  for  their  own  ad-  J 
vaucement.     As  few,  too,  of  the  senate  could  ever  I 
expect  to  enjoy  the  consular  dignity,  they  could  feel  I 
little  disposition  to  promote  its  power  at  the  expense  1 
of  their  own  influence  in  the  national  council,  while  I 
the  people  could  ever,  by  new  laws,  curb  any  thing 
dangerous  in  the  authority  of  its  commanders.     As  J 
the  senate  had  not  the  nomination  to  places,  it  was 
never  disgraced  by  factious  cabals  and  broils  to  ob-  1 
tain  them ;   and  hence  we  do  not  ever  read  of  the  1 
existence  of  ministerial,  or  ruling,  and  opposition,  I 
factions  in  that  august  body.     What  we  have  said! 
relates  exclusively  to  the  pure  days  of  the  republic,  j 
It  is  not  our  province  to  inquire   into  the   causes 
that,  in  the  progress   of  centuries,  suspended  the 
operation,  as  they  ultimately  destroyed  the  peculiar 
fabric,  of  that  celebrated  government.    But  in  Eng-  I 
land,   at   the  period   we    are  treating  of,  the  two  j 
houses  of  parliament  were  invested  with   unlimited 
power,  determinable  only   at  their  own   pleasure; 
and,  in  short,   were,  in   their  aggregate   capacity, 
clothed  with  all  the  authority  of  absolute  monarchal 
Invested  with  the  whole  legislative  power,  and  en-  j 
titled  to  appoint  all  public  officers,  they  had   a  na-l 
tural  tendency  to  advance   their  own  greatness  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  multiply 
jobs  and  places,  that  they  might  enrich  and  exalt  ] 
themselves  at  the  public  expense.     Such  a  system! 
tended  also  to  inflame  the  members  with  the  desire  , 
of  securing  the  chief  influence  in  this   assembly  of 
joint  absolute  princes,  and  likewise  of  procuring  the 
great  offices,  which  all  cou hi   not  equally   obtain — 
till    they    were    rent    into    factious   for   supremacy, 
d   each    fixed    his    hope    upon    the    military,    as 
on  an  engine  by  which  it  might    render  its   ascent 
dancy  complete.     Such   was  the   natural   tendency 
of  this  slate  of  affairs;   audit  is   uu   answer   to   the 
obiei  tions,  that  the  English  parliament  at  that  time 
contained  a  number  of' patriots,  who  were  prepared 
to  make  great  personal  sacrifices  for  the  public  bc-^ 
nefit,  since  an  institution  must  not  be  appreciated 
by  the  integrity  of  particular  nun,   and,   with   all 
their  virtue,  they  had  neither  escaped  the   imputa- 
tion of  selfishness,  nor  the  consequences  of  the  sys- 
tem.   In  proposing  the  self-denying  ordinance,  the] 
acted  upon  the  immutable  basis  ol  sound  policy  in 

tl„ linan  transactions  of  life,  such  as  has  been 

recognised  'by  the  law  of  every  country  ;  that  no  | 
trustee  shall,  in  any  transaction  regarding  the 
ubjeel  of  (lie  trust,  act  lor  bis  own  behoof.  The 
human  heart  is  assuredly  not  changed  by  an  anj 
pointment  to  a  place  in  the  national  council.  As 
lor  the  argumont,  that  a  member  of  parliament  was 
best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  great  office, 
from  bis  knowledge  of  the  couni  ils  of  ins  country, 
,i  is  doubtless  strangely  erroneous,  since  no  person 
in  Buch  i  situation  ought  to  act  without  the  express 

orders  of  the  assembly    In'    obeys,    which    can    I"'    as 

ified  to  an  individual  who  does  not,  as  to 
one  who  does,  belong  to  it  ;  and  if  he  were  pea 
„ ,|  to  take  a  Bingle  step,  out  of  bis  mere  unauj 

.iiiiI    , .inception    of   the    designs    Of    parliament 
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Vom  what  he  had  seeu  passing  there,  the  inevitable 
consequence  would  be,  that,  under  such  a  pretext, 
le  would  promote  the  views  of  the  particular  faction 
o  which  he  belonged.  Again,  as  to  obedience  being 
uore  easily  exacted  from  a  member,  than  from  a 
iervant  regularly  appointed,  from  his  aptitude  to 
he  business,  the  idea  is  no  less  groundless,  since  a 
nember  would  naturally  act  in  conjunction  with  a 
action  within  doors,  which  would  exert  all  its  influ- 
nee  to  support  his  proceedings;  and  it  would  be  a 
natter  of  difficulty  to  disgrace  him,  while  another 
:ould  receive  his  instructions  only  from  his  consti- 
uents,  and  might  be  removed  without  a  breach  of 
lelicacy:  nor  did  it  follow  that  men  of  suffic: 
ank  could  not  be  found  without  the  precincts  of 
10th  houses.  But  it  is  strange,  indeed,  first,  that 
fir.  Hume  should  have  relied  so  confidently  upon 
he  argument  founded  on  the  inexperience  of  the 
ommauders,  which  the  two  houses  were  by  this  new 
trrangement  obliged  to  appoint,  since  the  result  so 
mmediately  and  decisively  belied  it;  and,  secondly, 
hat  he  should  have  conceived  it  so  essential  that  the 
reat  military  commanders  should  be  elected  from 
nembers  of  parliament,  when  the  reasoning  was  so 
"rectly  refuted  by  the  experience  of  his  own  age  ; 
or  though  there  be  no  law  against  the  appointment 
if  members  in  either  house,  the  majority  of  those  in 
reatest  command  have  not  held  places  in  the  senate, 
t  is  singular  that  Whitelocke  himself,  in  the  course 
f  four  pages  from  the  transcript  of  his  speech,  men- 
ions  the  absolute  necessity  that  there  was  for  anew 
rraugement. 

"  The  self-denying  ordinance  met  with  a  different 
eception  in  the  upper  house.  The  lords,  conceiving 
bat  it  struck  particularly  at  their  privileges,  since 
nose  only  of  the  commons  who  were  returned  to 
arliameut  were  exempted,  while  their  whole  body 
fere  thus  excluded ;  and,  unwilling  to  offend  Essex, 
Manchester,  and  otheis,  as  well  as  anxious  to  con- 
inue  them  in  command,  purposely  delayed  the  bill 
ite  of  messages  from  the  commons,  and  after  a 
onference,  on  the  15th  of  January,  164'),  rejected  it. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  first  visible  breach  between 
,he  houses  :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  even  the  lords 
were  sensible  that  some  new  arrangement  was  ab- 
lolutely  necessary  ;  and  as  the  commons  brought  in 
in  ordinance  for  new-modelling  the  army  to  seven 
.housand  horse  and  dragoons,  and  fourteen  thousand 
out,  in  all,  and  to  put  it  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
is  general,  and  Skippon  as  serjeant-major-general, 
;he  upper  house,  though  with  some  modifications, 
bused  it.  Essex  and  the  rest  having  at  Length  per- 
ceived, that  though  they  might  retain  the  name  of 
omnianders,  they  had  lust  the  power,  resigned  their 
ommissions  on  the  1st  of  April;  and  the  commons 
living  passed  and  transmitted  to  the  lords  another 
ordinance  to  the  same  effect,  though  somewhat  mo- 
llified, as  the  self-denying  one,  it  was  now  passed  by 
the  upper  house. 

"  As  Cromwell  retained  a  command  in  the  army 
in  spite  o|  tin:  ordinance,  tin-  whole  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  cunning  device  of  that  famous  person  and  his 
part).  But  the  .self-denying  ordinance,  as  it  was 
oapanied  with  such  memorable  effects,  has  been 
the  subject  of  misrepresentation  ;  and  it  seldom  fails, 
thai  when  individuals  rise  by  certain  conjunctures, 
people  overlook  the  progress  of  the  as. 'mi,  and, 
sontemplating  the  Last    tage  only,   b  cribe  to  earlj 

Eeep  Laid  policy,  whal   had   I I   later  growth. 

rii.it  it  was  the  ardent  wish  of  Cromwell  ana  of  his 
party,  that  he  should  obtain  a  military  command,  is 
undoubted.     Hut  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  new 


model,  may  well  be  questioned.  From  the  posture 
of  affairs,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some 
speedy  measure  to  defeat  the  designs  of  other  par- 
ties and  advance  their  own  ;  and  though  the  new 
model  of  the  army  might  not  elevate  Cromwell  as  a 
general,  it  promised,  under  Fairfax,  to  exalt  the 
party  of  which  Cromwell  was  now  at  the  head.  He 
had  formerly  urged  decisive  measures  which  must 
have  frustrated  his  hopes  of  holding  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  and  as  an  active  leader  in  parliament,  with 
such  an  army  under  Fairfax,  he  had  great  prospects. 
But  it  never  could  have  been  anticipated,  that  by 
certain  conjunctures  a  pretext  should  have  been  af- 
forded for  a  short  dispensation  of  the  self-denying 
ordinance  in  his  favour  ;  and  far  less  could  he,  if  his 
party  were,  as  is  alleged,  the  inferior  in  number, 
expect  that  any  pretext  would  have  been  successful. 
It  is  easy  to  assert  that  the  majority  were  juggled  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  men  of  their  pene- 
tration, assisted  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  in- 
veterate enemies  of  Cromwell,  should  have  been  so 
readily  the  dupes  of  a  project  to  which  they  had  such 
aversion.  Had  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and 
that  for  the  new  model  been  speedily  passed,  he 
never  could  have  had  a  pretext  for  continuing  in 
the  army.  It  was  only  on  the  27th  of  February 
that  he  was  ordered  by  the  parliament,  which  he 
had  till  then  attended,  to  join  Sir  William  Waller, 
that  he  might  march  with  him  to  the  relief  of  Mel- 
combe,  and  the  places  adjacent,  as  well  as  prevent 
levies  and  recruits  there  by  the  king  :  and  it  was 
his  eminent  services  at  this  juncture  which  led  to  a 
dispensation  in  his  favour  for  forty  davs,  as  matters 
became  critical :  but  had  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
and  that  for  the  new  model  been  passed  as  soon  as 
was  expected,  both  Waller  and  Cromwell  must  have 
been,  on  the  '27  th  of  February,  out  of  command, 
and  neither  could  have  been  sent  on  the  employ- 
ment. On  the  11th  of  May,  both  houses,  without 
a  division,  granted  him,  as  being  then  on  actual 
service,  a  dispensation  from  the  ordinance  for  forty 
days,  and  the  battle  of  Naseby  occurred  within  the 
time  limited.  By  another  ordinance,  they  also,  at 
the  request  of  Fairfax  and  his  officers,  on  the  eve  of 
that  memorable  engagement,  appointed  him  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  horse  during  the  pleasure  of 
both  houses.  Nor  is  it  wonderful.  All  had  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  his  capacity  for  war,  and  affairs 
were  to  the  last  degree  critical.  They  who  wished 
a  speedy  and  effectual  termination  to  hostilities,  and 
dreaded  the  results  of  a  great  engagement,  wire 
anxious  for  the  assistance  of  such  a  genius.  His 
enemies,  who  desired  to  protract  the  sanguinary 
.struggle,  imagined  that  the  new  modelled  ann\, 
commanded,  as  they  alleged,  by  officers  without  cx- 
perience,  for  Skippon  was  the  only  old  soldier  re- 
tained, would  be  so  unsuccessful  as  to  cover  the 
commanders  with  disgrace,  and  Lead  *>  the  recall  of 
Essex  ;  and  as  they  were  eager  to  tarnish  the  tame 
of  Cromwell,  and  thus  divest  him  of  influence,  we 
may  presume  that  they  were  not  averse  to  afford 
liiin  an  opportunity  to  lose  the  laurels  he  had  gained. 
On  the  other  baud,  if  the  new  node]  were  immedi- 
ately successful,  which  could  alone  overcome  -til  tin* 
odium  that  attached  to  the  invidious  measure  of  re- 
moving the  old  commanders,  and  consequently  pre- 
sent a  recurrence  to  the  old  arrangement,  the  army 

Could  speedily  be  put  upon  a  new  footing,  since  the 
self-denying  ordinance  only  subsisted  during  the 
war,  una  the  Scottish  army  still  continued  in  Eng- 
land -is  a  check  upon  the  other.  Besides,  little  was 
npprehende  I  from  such  h  temporary  and  subordinate 
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appointment  as  that  of  Cromwell;  nor  could  any 
one  have  predicted  the  fatal  obstinacy  and  insidious 
proceedings  of  the  king,  which  really  gave  the  grand 
turn  to  the  course  of  events. 

"  The  rank  and  iuauence,  as  well  as  the  exploits 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  pointed  him  out  for  the  chief 
command  under  the  new  model.  His  father,  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  held  a  Scottish  peerage,  had  a  wide 
influence  in  his  native  county  of  York,  which  he 
represented;  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  parlia- 
ment he  appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  most 
important  committees.  But  the  military  merit  of 
the  son  was  transcendent,  having  a  parallel  from 
none  but  Cromwell's ;  and  as  he  had  not  a  seat  in 
parliament,  he  was  necessarily  the  object  of  choice. 
Writers  have  been  fond  of  paying  a  tribute  to  his 
heart  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding ;  but  the 
fact  appears  to  be,  that  he  himself  even  at  the  time 
encouraged  the  idea,  that  he  good-naturedly  adopted 
the  suggestions  of  others,  in  order  that,  while  he 
reaped  the  advantage,  he  might  shelter  himself  from 
the  odium  of  certain  transactions;  and  that  when 
the  current  had  changed,  he  was  particularly  anxious 
to  seek  oblivion  of  particular  branches  oi  his  con- 
duct, under  the  impression  that  he  was  the  senseless 
dupe  of  designing  men.  In  talents  fur  war  he  per- 
haps equalled  Cromwell ;  in  activity,  deep  policy, 
and  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men,  (which,  how- 
ever, Cromwell  vastlv  promoted  by  his  situation  in 
parliament,)  he  was  fa'r  inferior;  and  therefore,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  descended  into  the  nominal  commander, 
while  the  real  power  centred  in  his  inferior  officer. 

"  The  parliament  has  been  accused  of  ingratitude 
to  Essex,  for  depriving  him  of  the  command;  but 
most  will  be  of  opinion  that,  as  ten  thousand  pounds 
a-year  out  of  the  sequestrated  lands  were  settled  upon 
him  for  his  services,  he  was  rewarded  lutinitely  be- 
yond his  merits."  . 

Dunn"  this  important  transaction  of  the  selt- 
denying  ordinance,  the  negotiations  for  pea.  e  were 
likewise  carried  on,  though  with  small  hopes  ot  suc- 
cess The  king  had  sent  two  messages,  one  from 
Evesham,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1644,  another  from 
Tavistock,  on  the  8th  of  September,  desinng  a  treaty, 
and  the  parliament  consequently  dispatched  com- 
missioners to  Oxford,  with  proposals  as  high  as  it 
they  had  obtained  a  complete  victory.  1  he  advan- 
tages rained  during  the  campaign,  and  the  great 
distresses  of  the  royalists,  had  much  elevated  tneir 
hopes-  and  they  were  resolved  to  repose  no  trust  in 
men  inflamed  with  the  highest  animosity  against 
them  and  who,  were  they  possessed  of  power,  were 
fuUj  authorised  by  law  to  punish  all  their  opponents 
us  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  king,  when  he  considered  the  proposals  and 

'     thedispositionofthcparliauie.it,  could  not  expeel 

u„v  accommodation,  and  had  no  prospect  but  ol 

wai  or  of  total  submission  and  subjection:  jet,  in 

ordei  to  satisfy  his  own  party,  who  wore  impatient 

i.„  n,ace,  he  agreed md  the  duke  oi  Richmond 

and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  with  an  answer  to  the 
proposals  of  the  parliament,  and  al  the  same  time 
U, desires  treat)  upon  their  mutual  demands  and 

proton  ions.     It  now  beca nocessarj  for  him  to 

retract  his  formei  declaration,  that  the  two  houses 

,,  \\     ,  0in  itai  were i  froe  parliami  ul ,  and  ac 

I,,,  [It  be  was  iudi I,  though  with  greal   ri  lu< 

ivi an  wai    th(    appellation 

ol  th<  pi nl  of  England.     But  il  appeared  al 

bj  a  lettoi  which  be  wrote  I T1"  " 

and  ..i  which  acopj  wai  taken  al  N  uoby,  thai  he 
leant)}    entered    an   explanatory    protest    In    b 


council-book;  and  he  pretended  that,  though  he  had 
railed  them  the  parliament,  he  had  not  thereby  ac- 
knowledged them  for  such.  His  words  are: — "As 
for  my  calling  those  at  London  a  parliament,  I  shall 
refer  thee  to  Digby  for  particular  satisfaction  ;  this 
in  general :  if  there  had  been  but  two  besides  my- 
self, of  mv  opinion,  I  had  not  done  it;  and  the  ar- 
gument that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that  the  cailiug 
did  no  ways  acknowledge  them  to  be  a  parliament ; 
upon  which  condition  and  construction  1  did  it,  and 
no  otherwise,  and  accordingly  it  is  registered  in  the 
council-books,  with  the  council's  unanimous  appro- 
bation." 

The  time  of  place  and  treaty  being  settled,  s  x- 
teen  commissioners  from  the  king  mPt  at  Uxbridgc, 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1615,  with  twelve  authorized 
by  the  parliament,  attended  by  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners. It  was  agreed,  that  the  Scottish  and  par- 
Liamentary  commissioners  should  give  in  their  de- 
mands, with  regard  to  three  important  articles, 
religion,  the  militia,  aud  Ireland;  and  that  these 
should  be  successively  discussed  in  conference  with 
the  king's  commissioners.  It  was  soon  found  im- 
practicable to  come  to  any  agreement  with  regard 
to  any  of  these  articles. 


Had  Charles  been  of  a  disposition  to  neglect  all 
theological  controversy,  he  yet  had  been  obliged,  in 
good  policy,  to  adhere  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  not 
only  because  it  was  favourable  to  monarchy,  but  be- 
cause all  his  adherents  were  passionately  devoted  to 
it ;  aud  to  abandon  them,  in  what  tbey  regarded  as     | 
si.  important  an  article,  was  for  ever  to   relinquish     j 
their  friendship  and  assistance.     But  Charles  had     j 
never  attained  such  enlarged  principles.  He  deemed 
bishops  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a  Christian 
church  ;  and  he  thought  himself  bound,  by  more  sa- 
cred tics  than  those  of  policy,  or  even  of  honour,  to 
the  support  of  that  order.     His  concessions,  there-     I 
fore,  on  ihis  head,  he  judged   sufficient,    when   he 
agreed  that  an  indulgence  should  be  given  to  teuder 
consciences  with   regard  to   ceremonies;   that  the 
bishops  should  exercise  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or  or- 
dination, without  the  consent  and  counsel  of  such 
presbyters  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each 
diocese  ;  that  they  shoild  reside  constantly  in  their 
diocese,  and  be  bound  to  pleach  every  Sunday  ;  that 
pluralities  be  abolished;  that  abuses  in  ecclesiastical 
curls  lie  redressed;  and  that  a  hundred   thousand 
pounds  l>e  levied  on   the   bishops'   estates  and  the 
chapter  lauds,  for  payment  of  debts  contracted  by 
the  parliament.     These  concessions,  though  con- 
siderable, gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  parliamentary; 
ciiiumissiniiers;   and,  without  abating  an\    thing   of 
their  rigour  on  tins  head,   thej    proceeded   to  their 

demands  with  regard  to  the  militia. 
The  king's  partisans  had  all  along  maintained, 

thai  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  parliament,  after 
the  securities  so  early  and  easily  given  to  public  Li- 
berty, were  either  feigned  or  groundless;  and  that 
no  human  institution  could  be  better  poised  and  ad- 
justed, than  was  now  the  government  of  England, 
'lij  the  abolition  of  the  Star  chamber  and  court; 
of  high-commission,  the  prerogative,  thej  said,  has 
l„„t  i,n  that  i  oi  n  ive  powei  bj  whii  h  il  had  formerly 
i  or  endangered  libortj  bj  the  establish. 
menl  ol  triennial  parliaments,  il  can  have  no  leisure; 
to  acquire  new  powers,  or  guard  itself,  during  any 
nine,  from  the  inspection  ol  thai  vigilant  assembly  i 
l.y  the  slender  revenue  of  the  crown,  uo  lung  i  an  ei  il 
attain  in  ii  influence  as  to  procure  a  repeal  ol  these. 
alutarj  statutes:  and  while  the  prince  command! 
uomiliur)  force, he  will  iu  vain,  by  violence,  W 
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tempt  an  infringement  of  laws,  so  clearly  defined  by 
means  of  late  disputes,  and  so  passionately  cherished 
by  all  his  subjects.  In  this  situation,  surely,  the 
nation,  governed  by  so  virtuous  a  monarch,  may,  for 
the  present,  remain  in  tranquillity,  and  try  whether 
it  be  not  possible,  by  peaceful  arts,  to  elude  that 
danger  with  which,  it  is  pretended,  its  liberties  are 
still  threatened. 

But  though  the  royalists  insisted  on  these  plausi- 
ble topics  before  the  commencement  of  war,  they 
were  obliged  to  own,  that  the  progress  of  civil  com- 
motions had  somewhat  abated  the  force  and  evidence 
of  this  reasoning.  If  the  power  of  the  militia,  said 
the  opposite  party,  be  intrusted  to  the  king,  it 
would  not  now  be  difficult  for  him  to  abuse  that  au- 
thority. By  the  rage  of  intestine  discord,  his  par- 
tisans are  inflamed  into  an  extreme  hatred  against 
their  antagonists ;  and  have  contracted,  no  doubt, 
some  prejudices  against  popular  privileges,  which, 
in  their  apprehension,  have  been  the  source  of  so 
much  disorder.  Were  the  arms  of  the  state,  there- 
fore, put  entirely  into  such  hands,  what  public  secu- 
rity, it  may  be  demanded,  can  be  given  to  liberty, 
or  what  private  security  to  those  who,  in  opposition 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  have  so  generously  ventured 
their  lives  in  its  defence  ?  In  compliance  with  this 
apprehension,  Charles  offered,  that  the  arms  of  the 
state  should  be  intrusted,  during  three  years,  to 
twenty  commissioners,  who  should  be  named,  either 
by  common  agreement  between  him  and  the  parlia- 
ment, or  one  half  by  him,  the  other  by  the  parlia- 
ment. And  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he 
insisted  that  his  constitutional  authority  over  the 
militia  should  again  return  to  him. 

The  parliamentary  commissioners  at  first  de- 
manded, that  the  power  of  the  sword  should  for  ever 
be  intrusted  to  such  persons  as  the  parliament  alone 
should  appoint :  but,  afterwards,  they  relaxed  so  far 
as  to  require  that  authority  only  for  seven  years  ; 
after  which  it  was  not  to  return  to  the  king,  but  to 
be  settled  by  bill,  or  by  common  agreement  be- 
tween him  and  his  parliament.  The  king's  commis- 
sioners asked,  Whether  jealousies  and  fears  were 
all  on  one  side,  and  whether  the  prince,  from  such 
violent  attempts  and  pretensions  as  he  had  experi- 
enced, had  not,  at  least,  as  great  reason  to  enter- 
tain apprehensions  for  his  authority,  as  they  for 
their  liberty  ?  Whether  there  were  any  equity  in 
securing  only  one  party,  and  leaving  the  other, 
during  the  space  of  seven  years,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies?  Whether,  if  unlimited 
power  were  intrusted  to  t lie  parliament  during  so 
long  a  period,  it  would  not  be  easy  fpt  them  to  frame 
the  subsequent  bill  in  the  manner  must  agreeable 
to  tin  insidves,  and  keep  for  ever  possession  of  the 
sword,  as  well  as  of  every  article  of  civil  power  and 
jurisdiction  ? 

The  truth  is,  after  the  commencement  of  war,  it 
mi  mi  y  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  security 
for  both  parties,  especially  far  that  of  the  parlia- 
ini-iii.  AimhIm  sucd  violent  animosities,  power  alone 
could  ensure  safety;  and  the  power  of  one  side  was 
necessarily  attended  with  danger  to  the  other.  Few 
or  no  instances  occur  in  history  of  an  equal,  peace- 
ful, ami  durable  accommodation,  that  has  been  I  on. 
eluded  between  two  factions  which  had  been  inflamed 
into  civil  war. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  there  were  no  greater 
hopes  of  agreement  between  the  partus.  The  par- 
liament demanded,  that  the  truce  with  the  rebels 
•hould  be  declared  null;  that  the  management  of 
Vat    '..I  should  begivenover  entirely  totheparlia 


ment,  aud  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  the 
nomination  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  of  the  judges, 
or  in  other  words,  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom, 
should  likewise  remain  in  their  hands. 

What  rendered  an  accommodation  more  desperate 
was,  that  the  demands  on  these  three  heads,  however 
exorbitant,  were  acknowledged,  by  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  to  be  nothing  but  preliminaries. 
After  all  these  were  granted,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  those  other  demands, 
still  more  exorbitant,  which  a  little  before  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  The  king  was 
required  to  attaint  and  except  from  a  general  par- 
don, forty  of  the  most  considerable  of  his  English 
subjects,  aud  nineteen  of  his  Scottish,  together  with 
all  popish  recusants  in  both  kingdoms  who  had  borne 
arms  for  him.  It  was  insisted,  that  forty-eight 
more,  with  all  the  members  who  had  sitten  in  either 
house  at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  divines  who  had  em- 
braced the  king's  party,  should  be  rendered  incapable 
of  any  office,  be  forbidden  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession, be  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  verge 
of  the  court,  and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  estates  to 
the  parliament.  It  was  required,  that  whoever  had 
borne  arms  for  the  king,  should  forfeit  the  tenth  of 
their  estates,  or  if  that  did  not  suffice,  the  sixth,  for 
the  payment  of  public  deots.  As  if  royal  authority 
were  not  sufficiently  annihilated  by  such  terms,  it 
was  demanded,  that  the  court  of  wards  should  be 
abolished  ;  that  all  the  considerable  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  all  the  judges,  should  be  appointed  by 
parliament :  and  that  the  right  of  peace  and  war 
should  not  be  exercised  without  the  consent  of  that 
assembly.  The  presbyterians,  it  must  be  confessed, 
after  insisting  on  such  conditions,  differed  only  in 
words  from  the  independents,  who  required  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pure  republic.  Wben  the  debates 
had  been  carried  on  to  no  purpose  duriug  twenty 
days  among  the  commissioners,  they  separated,  and 
returned ;  those  of  the  king,  to  Oxford,  those  of  the 
parliament,  to  London. 

The  following  account  of  the  trial  and  attainder 
of  Laud  is  taken  from  Godwin  : — 

"  The  close  of  the  year  1644,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year,  were  distinguished  by 
proceedings,  in  which  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
in  another  way  claimed  to  themselves  the  charac- 
ter of  an  independent  and  complete  government. 
Hitherto  no  blood  had  been  shed  in  assertion  of 
their  authority,  otherwise  than  in  the  field.  The 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  application  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  offences  m  society  had  gone 
on  :  the  necessity  of  the  rase  imperiously  demanded 
it.  Martial  law  had  had  its  customary  scope  :  there 
can  be  no  army  without  it.  One  man  had  been 
hanged,  and  two  others  convicted,  as  spies.  Gven, 
in  the  case  of  Waller's  plot  for  betraying  the  city 
of  I.'  ii  Ion,  two  of  the  offenders,  Tomkins  and  Cha- 
loncr,  had  suffered  death  :  this  was  an  extraordinary 
case.       In  the  business  of  the  gri  at   state  delinquent, 

ih^  i  .nl  ni  Strafford,  the  last  punishment  ol  the  law 

had  been  inflicted:  but   this  was  in  purso ol 

an  act  of  parliament,  tu  which  the  king  had  given 
Ins  assent. 

"  Meanwhile  the  parliament  had  thus  far  certainly 
displayed  an  exemplary  reluctance  aud  moderation 
ill  the  application  of  capital  punishment.  Those 
who  guided  lis  proci  edings  began  novt  to  tlnnk.  iliat 
it  was  tune  for  them  to  assnme  this  further  charac- 
teristic of  a  full  government,  the  animadverting 
freely,  and  without  the  reserve  they  had  hitherto 
shown,  upon  public  enemies.    The  result  of  this  sen- 
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timcnt  was  first  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment 
upon  two  of  the  ring-leaders  in  the  Irish  rebellion, 
who  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  custody  in 
England,  Macmahon  and  Lord  Macguire.  Mac- 
mahon  suffered  first :  Macguire  pleaded  his  peerage  ; 
but  the  plea  was  overruled,  and  he  was  also  con- 
demned and  executed.  Sir  Alexander  Carew,  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  was 
the  next  offender  in  a  similar  nature  who  was 
brought  to  justice,  he  having  endeavoured  to  betray 
the  town  of  Plymouth  to  the  king  :  he  was  be- 
headed. Next  followed  the  Hothams,  father  and 
son  ;  they  having  undertaken  to  betray  the  town  of 
Hull  to  the  king. 

"  But  the  most  memorable  tragedy  of  this  sort 
which  was  exhibited  about  this  time,  was  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  fella  victim  to  the  Scuts, 
to  the  presbyteriaus,  and  to  the  resentment  of  an 
individual  who  had  formerly  been  the  subject  of  his 
barbarity,  the  celebrated  Prynne.  Though  other 
men  in  the  party  of  the  parliament  felt  less  eager- 
ness for  his  destruction,  yet  no  one  was  inclined  to 
put  himself  forward  to  shield  him  from  his  impend- 
ing fate,  and  to  encounter  the  obloquy  which  would 
be  fastened  on  such  a  proceeding. 

"  Laud  had  been  in  prisou  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Long  Parliament :  but  for  a  consider- 
able time  he  seemed  to  be  overlooked.  Of  humble 
birth,  and  raised  by  a  variety  of  incidental  circum- 
stances, as  a  man  whose  principles,  both  in  church 
and  state, marvellously  suited  the  king  and  his  then 
principal  advisers,  to  the  dignity  he  enjoyed,  he  was 
no  sooner  thrown  down  from  high  station,  than  he 
ceased  to  be  of  any  public  significance.  The  church, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  had  presided  for  more  than 
seven  years,  was  overturned,  and  he  was  buried  and 
overwhelmed  in  its  ruins.  At  the  time  at  which  we 
are  arrived  he  was  more  than  seventy-one  years  of 
age;  and  imprisonment  aud  adversity  seem  to  have 
made  great  ravages  in  his  constitution.  The  spec- 
tacle of  all  this  ought  to  have  disarmed  his  enemies, 
aud  induced  them  to  dismiss  him  to  obscurity  aud 
contempt. 

•'  Laud  certainly  speaks  of  himself,  and  probably 
with  much  sincerity,  as  a  good  man  and  a  martyr. 
Such  I"-  thought  himself.  He  was  a  patron  of  the 
most  minute  and  imposing  formalities  aud  proces- 
sion and  we  should  show  ourselves  very  slender 
ubsi  rvera  of  human  nature,  if  we  supposed  that  the 
lu.isi  mortified  and  saintly  character  did  not  lid 
some  Hull. 'rings  and  swellings  of  the  heart,  when  he 
himself  formed  the  central  figure  of  such  a  scene. 
II.-  was  a  man  of  narrow  prejudices  and  great  bi- 
gotry, lie  had  certainly  no  sympathies  for  those, 
who  for  alleged  offences  against  God  or  the  king  fell 
under  bis  animadversion.  The  spectacle  of  his 
pulling  "IV  In'-  cap  in  open  court,  and  giving  God 

thanks,  when  sentem  e  wa  i  pi iinced  in  the  Stai 

chambei  againsl  Loighton,  professor  of  moral  phi- 

ii,    in, i, r  i  itj  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  libel, 

that  he  should  be  publicly  whipped,  stand  in  the 

pillory,  an, l  tl be  branded,  have  In-  ean  cul  off, 

and  his  doi      lit,  and  afti  rwards  be  imprisoned  for 

lifi     '  I         i.:    ,,    v.  i    .,i    thi     i I"  t*    l  o  fifty    and 

1 1  u  j ;  age,  and  was  father  of  the  archbishop 

.a   ii,.', uc),  ii  an   in  trui  tire  i     in  pie  "I  wh  tl 

i  |  me     i„-  ,  ommitted  In   one  v.  |>o 

I  !   man.       I, and   i', 

ii ittoi   insignificanco  .  but, 

in  ii,,'  pci  pei  itj    I,,  '■■  i    • 

■ 


"  It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  question,  that  no 
two  things  can  be  more  distinct,  than  the  case  of 
Strafford  aud  that  of  Laud.  In  the  former  there 
were  reasons  of  no  common  urgency,  why  the  ordi- 
nary rules  for  the  administration  of  justice  should, 
if  necessary,  be  laid  aside.  Strafford  was  a  minis- 
ter of  unusual  talent,  aud  well  qualified,  if  uncom- 
mon resolution  and  vigour,  a  determination  not  to 
be  turned  aside  by  surmountable  obstacles,  a  clear 
spirit  and  a  singular  comprehension  of  intellect,  aud 
a  tone  of  mind  inaccessible  to  petty  scruples,  could 
answer  the  end,  to  carry  through  such  purposes  as 
Charles  I.  entertained.  He  was  the  able  counsellor, 
and  the  only  able  counsellor,  the  king  had  enlisted 
in  his  service.  Charles  knew  his  value;  and  no 
device  could  root  him  out  of  his  favour.  Iu  vain 
the  king  might  consent  to  exclude  him  from  his  pre- 
sence and  councils  forever:  like  Edward  II.  and 
his  minion  Gaveston,  though  in  this  case  for  loftier 
aud  more  formidable  purposes,  no  oaths,  no  treaties 
uo  decisions  of  either  or  both  houses  of  parliament, 
would  suffice  to  keep  asuuder  the  master  aud  his 
faithful  instrument.  Here,  therefore,  common  rules 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  applicable.  This 
was  au  affair  in  which  the  public  safety  was  the  only 
law  that  deserved  to  be  consulted.  The  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford  was  turned  into  a  bill  of  attainder, 
it  was  voted  that,  if  no  one  of  his  acts  amounted 
technically  to  treason,  the  whole  of  them  taken  to- 
gether constituted  a  treason  by  excellence  :  all  was 
fair  in  a  case  in  the  highest  degree  alarming,  aud 
that  could  scarcely  encounter  a  parallel. 

"  Unfortunately  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  way 
exactly  copied  out  in  the  process  against  Laud. 
His  trial  commenced  on  the  12th  of  March,  164-1 ; 
and  a  variety  of  errors  were  committed  by  the  in- 
advertence of  his  prosecutors.  At  this  period  Prynne 
took  the  impeachment  under  Ins  special  direction. 
At  length,  after  an  interval  of  more  thau  seven 
mouths,  the  proceeding  by  impeachment  was  per- 
ceived to  promise  no  effectual  conclusion  ;  the  trial 
was  laid  aside;  and  a  lull  of  attainder  brought  ill. 
That  the  parallel  to  the  prosecution  against  Strafford 
might  be  more  complete,  a  message  was  brought  to 
the  house  of  lords  from  the  commons  by  Strode, 
during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  to  desire  the  lords 
to  expedite  the  attainder ;  it  being  to  execute  jus- 
tice upou  a  person  who  was  a  notorious  delinquent, 
that  had  endeavoured  the  sub  vers  ion  of  all  our  laws; 
and,  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  the  city  being  up, ai 
the  business,  the  expedition  of  it  would  prevent  the 
demanding  of  justice  b\  multitudes.     At  length  the 

birds  voted  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  ,.l  all  the 
facts  charged  in  tin-  bill,  but  started  a  doubt  whe- 
ther they  amounted  to  treason,  A  conference  was 
therefore  held  between  the  two  houses,  in  which 
Serjeant  Wilde  and  others  undertook  to  satisfy  the 
lords  as  to  the  point  of  law  ;  and  I'm,  days  al in  the 
ordinance  received  their  final  sanction.  The  same 
clause  was  inserted  in  this  attainder  as  m  that  of 
snail,, ni,  '  lint  on  judge  "i-  judges  shall  interpret 
aoj    i,i  or  thing  to  be  treason,  in  other  manner 

lb, in  they  should  or  ought  In  have  done,    il   tins  ,n 

dm  i had  nover  been  made.1     in   tin,.,  mi  the 

sixth  da)  after  passing  the  attainder,  i  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1645,)  tins  infirm  old  man  was  led  out  to  Ins 
execution,  with  the  spirit  ami  feeling  of  a  martyr,  and 

he  I he  i  in,  at  wo  an   h  ...     aining  upon 

Ins    s.  i  ,     ,      .....  Q  COUdtl  nance." 
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Montrose's  Victories — The  new  Model  of  the  Army- 
Battle  of  Naseby — Surrender  of  Bristol — The  West 
conquered  by  Fairfax — Defeat  of  Montrose — Eccle- 
siastical Affairs — King  goes  to  the  Scots  at  Newark 
—King  delivered  up  by  the  Scots. 

While  the  king's  affairs  declined  in  England, 
some  events  happened  in  Scotland,  which  seemed  to 
promise  him  a  more  prosperous  issue  of  the  quarrel. 

Before  the  commencement  of  these  civil  disorders, 
the  earl  of  Montrose,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  returning  from  his  travels,  had  been 
introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  made  an  offer  of 
his  services;  but  by  the  insinuations  of  the  marquess, 
afterwards  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  possessed  much 
of  Charles's  confidence,  he  had  not  been  received 
ith  that  distinction  to  which  he  thought  himself 
justly  entitled.  Disgusted  with  this  treatment,  he 
had  forwarded  all  the  violence  of  the  covenanters  ; 
and,  agreeably  to  the  natural  ardour  of  his  genius, 
he  had  employed  himself,  during  the  first  Scottish 
insurrection,  with  groat  zeal,  as  well  as  success,  in 
levying  and  conducting  their  armies.  Being  com- 
misioned  by  the  Tables  to  wait  upon  the  king,  while 
the  royal  army  lay  at  Berwick,  he  was  so  gained  by 
the  civilities  and  caresses  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  entirely,  though  secretly, 
to  his  service,  and  entered  into  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  him.  In  the  second  insurrection,  a  great 
ulitary  command  was  intrusted  to  him  by  the  cove- 
nanters; and  he  was  the  first  that  passed  the  Tweed, 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  in  the  invasiou  of  Eng- 
land, He  found  means,  however,  soon  after  to 
convey  a  letter  to  the  king:  and  by  the  infidelity  of 
some  about  that  prince,  Hamilton,  as  was  suspected; 
a  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Leven,  the  Scottish 
general.  Being  accused  of  treachery,  and  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy  ;  Montrose  openly  avowed 
the  Letter,  and  asked  the  generals,  if  they  dared  to 
call  their  sovereign  an  enemy  :  and  by  this  bold  and 
magnanimous  behaviour,  he  escaped  the  danger  of 
an  immediate  prosecution.  As  he  was  now  fully 
known  to  be  of  the  royal  party,  he  no  longer  con- 
cealed his  principles;  and  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
those  who  had  entertained  like  sentiments,  into  a 
bond  of  association  for  the  king's  service.  Though 
thrown  into  prison  for  this  enterprise,  and  detained 
some  time,  he  was  not  discouraged;  but  still  con- 
tinued, by  his  countenance  and  protection,  to  infuse 
spirit  into  the  distressed  royalists.  Among  other 
Bersons  of  distinction,  who  united  themselves  to  him, 
was  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston,  son  of  the  famous 
inventor  of  the  logarithms. 

There  was  in  Scotland  another  party,  who,  pro- 
fessing 'equal  attachment  to  the  king's  service,  pre- 
tended only  to  differ  with  Mnntn.se  about  the  means 
of  attaining  the  same  end ;  and  of  that  party.  Duke 
Hamilton  was  the  leader.  This  nobleman  had  cause 
lobe  extremely  devoted  to  the  king,  not  only  by 
tattoo  of  ilo-  connexion  of  blood,  which  united  him 
to  tin*  royal  family  ;  but  on  account  of  the  great 
confidence  and  favour  with  which  he  had  ever  been 
honoured  by  his  master.  Being  accused  03  Lord 
l;.i'\  lint  without  some  appearance  •-!'  probability, 
nf  a  conspiracy  against  the  king;  Charles  was  so 
far  from  harbouring  suspicion  iigaiii-l  bun,  that,  the 

v-'i  v  in  1  time  Hamilton  came  to  c 1.  b 

him  into  Ins  bed-chamber,   and  passed   alone  the 
night  with  him.     But  sui  h  was  tha  duke's  unhappy 


fate  or  conduct,  that  he  escaped  not  the  imputation 
of  treachery  to  his  friend  and  sovereign  ;  and  though 
he  at  last  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  king's  service, 
his  integrity  and  sincerity  have  not  been  thought  by 
historians  entirely  free  from  blemish.  Perhaps 
(and  this  is  the  more  probable  opinion,)  the  subtle- 
ties and  refinements  of  his  conduct  and  his  tempo- 
rizing  maxims,  though  accompanied  with  good  in- 
tentions, have  been  the  chief  cause  of  a  suspicion, 
which  has  never  yet  been  either  fully  proved  or  re- 
futed. As  much  as  the  bold  and  vivid  spirit  of 
Montrose  prompted  him  to  enterprising  measures, 
as  much  was  the  cautious  temper  of  Hamilton  in- 
clined to  such  as  were  moderate  and  dilatory.  While 
the  former  foretold  that  the  Scottish  covenanters 
were  secretly  forming  a  union  with  the  English 
parliament,  and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing them  by  some  vigorous  undertaking;  the  latter 
still  insisted,  that  every  such  attempt  would  precipi- 
tate them  into  measures,  to  which,  otherwise,  they 
were  not,  perhaps,  inclined.  After  the  Scottish 
convention  was  summoned  without  the  king's  autho- 
rity, the  former  exclaimed,  that  their  intentions 
were  now  visible,  and  that,  if  some  unexpected  blow 
were  not  struck,  to  dissipate  them,  they  would  arm 
the  whole  nation  against  the  king  ;  the  latter  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  outvoting  the  disaffected 
party,  and  securing,  by  peaceful  means,  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  kingdom.  Unhappily  for  the  royal 
cause,  Hamilton's  representations  met  with  more 
credit  from  the  king  and  queen,  than  those  of  Mon- 
trose; and  the  covenanters  were  allowed,  without 
interruption,  to  proceed  in  all  their  hostile  measures. 
Montrose  then  hastened  to  Oxford;  where  his  in- 
vectives against  Hamilton's  treachery,  concurring 
with  the  general  prepossession,  and  supported  by 
the  unfortunate  event  of  his  counsels,  were  enter- 
tained with  universal  approbation.  Influenced  by 
the  clamour  of  his  party,  more  than  his  own  suspi- 
cions, Charles,  as  soon  as  Hamilton  appeared,  sent 
him  prisoner  to  Pendennis-castle  in  Cornwall.  His 
brother,  Laneric,  who  was  also  put  under  confine- 
ment, found  means  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  fly 
into  Scotland. 

The  king's  ears  were  now  opened  to  Montrose's 
counsels,  who  proposed  mine  but  the  boldest  and 
must  daring,  agreeably  to  the  desperate  state  of  the 
royal  cause  in  Scotland.  Though  the  whole  nation 
was  subjected  by  the  covenanters,  though  great  ar- 
mies were  kept  on  foot  by  them,  and  every  place 
guarded  by  a  vigilant  administration  ;  he  undertook, 
by  Ins  own  credit,  and  that  of  the  few  friends  who 
remained  to  the  king,  to  raise  such  commotions,  as 
would  soon  oblige  the  malcontents  to  recall  those 
forces,  which  had  so  sensibly  thrown  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  parliament.  Not  discouraged 
with  the  defeat  ai  Marston-moor,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  draw  any  succour  from  Eng- 
land;  he  was  content  to  stipulate  with  the  earl  of 
Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  Ireland,  for  some  supply  of 
men  from  that  country.  And  be  himself,  changing 
lus  disguises,  and  passing  through  many  dangers, 
arrived  m  Scotland;  where  be  laj  concealed  in  the 
borders  of  the  Highlands,  and  secretly  prepared  the 
minds  of  bis  partisans  for  attempting  some  great 
enterprise. 

.  No  sooner  were  the  [rish  lauded,  though  nol  ex- 
ceeding eleven  hundred  foot,  verj  ill  armed,  than 
\i  m  .  1  declared  himself,  and  entered  upon  th  it 
scene  of  ai  tion  which  has  rendered  his  name  so  -  e 
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Lad  beeB  levied  by  the  covenanters,  were  persuaded  to 
embrace  the  royal  cause:  and  with  this  combined  force, 
lie  hastened  to  attack  Lord  Elcho,  who  lay  at  Perth 
with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  assembled  upon 
the  first  news  of  the  Irish  invasion.  Montrose,  in- 
ferior in  number,  totally  unprovided  with  horse,  ill 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  had  nothing  to 
depeud  on,  but  the  courage,  which  he  himself,  by 
his  own  example,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  enterprises, 
should  inspire  into  his  raw  soldiers.  Having  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  was  answered 
chiefly  by  a  volley  of  stones,  he  rushed  amidst  them 
with  his  sword  drawn,  threw  them  into  confusion, 
pushed  his  advantage,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, with  the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  of  the  cove- 
nanters. 

This  victory,  (which  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1644)  though  it  augmented  the  renown 
of  Montrose,  increased  not  his  power  or  numbers. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was  extremely 
attached  to  the  covenant;  and  such  as  bore  an  affec- 
tion to  the  royal  cause,  were  terrified  by  the  esta- 
blished authority  of  the  opposite  party.  Dreading 
the  superior  power  of  Argyle,  who,  having  joined 
Jus  vassals  to  a  force  levied  by  the  public,  was  ap- 
proaching with  a  considerable  army;  Montrose  has- 
tened northwards,  in  order  to  rouse  again  the  mar- 
quess of  Huntley  and  the  Gordons,  who,  having 
before  hastily  taken  arms,  had  been  instantly  sup- 
pressed by  the  covenanters.  He  was  joined  ou  his 
march  by  the  earl  of  Airly,  with  his  two  younger 
sons,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  David  Ogilvy  :  the  eldest 
was,  at  that  time,  a  prisoner  with  the  euemy.  He 
attacked,  on  the  11th  of  September,  at  Aberdeen, 
the  Lord  Burley,  who  commanded  a  force  of  two 
thousand  live  hundred  men.  After  a  sharp  combat, 
by  his  undaunted  courage,  which,  in  his  situation, 
was  true  policy,  and  was  also  not  unaccompanied 
with  military  skill,  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and 
in  the  pursuit  did  great  execution  upon  them. 

But  by  this  second  advantage  he  obtained  not 
the  end  which  he  expected.  The  envious  nature  of 
Huntley,  jealous  of  Montrose's  glory,  rendered  him 
averse  to  join  an  army,  where  he  himself  must  be 
■a  uiu,  h  eclipsed  b\  toe  superior  merit  of  the  ge- 
neral. Argvle,  reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Lothian, 
was  behind  him  with  a  great  army :  the  militia  of 
the  northern  counties,  Murray,  K<>ss.  Caithness,  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand  men,  opposed  him  in 
front,  and  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep 
and  rapid  river.  In  order  to  elude  these  numerous 
armies,  be  turned  aside  into  the  hills,  and  saved  his 
weak,  but  active  troops,  in  Badenoch.  After  Miuic 
mart  hes  and  counter-marches,  Argyle  came  up  with 
him  at  Faivy-castle.  Tins  nobleman's  character, 
though  celebrated  for  political  courage  and  conduct, 
was  very  low  for  military  prowess;  and  after  some 
skirmishes,  in  which  be  was  worsted,  he  here  al 

lowed  Mod ■  to  est  ape  him.     By  quick  man  lies. 

through  these  inaccessible  i stains,  thai   14ener.il 

freed  niniself  from  the  superior  forces  of  the  cove 
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most  alone  wnh  the  Irish,  who  having  no  place  to 
which  they  could  retire,  still  adhered  to  him  in 
every  fortune. 

With  these,  and  some  reinforcements  of  the  Aihol- 
men,  and  Macdonalds,  whom  he  had  recalled,  Mon- 
trose fell  suddenly  upon  Argyle's  country,  and  let 
loose  upon  it  all  the  rage  of  war;  carrying  off  the 
cattle,  burning  the  houses,  and  putting  the  inhabi-  I 
tants  to  the  sword.  This  severity,  by  which  Montrose 
sullied  his  victories,  was  the  result  of  private  animo- 
sity against  the  chieftain,  as  much  as  of  zeal  fur  the 
public  cause.  Argyle,  collecting  three  thousand 
men,  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who  bad  re- 
tired with  their  plunder;  and  he  lay  at  Iunerlochy, 
supposing  himself  still  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  them.  The  earl  of  Seal'orth,  at  the  head  of 
the  garrison  of  Inverness,  who  were  veteran  sol- 
diers, joined  to  five  thousand  new-levied  troops  of 
the  northern  counties,  pressed  the  royalists  on  the 
other  side,  and  threatened  them  with  inevitable  de- 
struction. By  a  quick  and  unexpected  inarch,  Mon- 
trose hasteued  to  Irnerlochy,  and  presented  himself 
in  order  of  battle  before  the  surprised,  but  not  af- 
frightened,  covenanters.  Argvle  alone,  seized  with 
a  panic,  deserted  his  army,  who  still  mamtained 
their  ground,  and  gave  battle  to  the  royalists.  After 
a  vigorous  resistance,  they  were  defeated,  and  pur- 
sued with  great  slaughter.  And  the  power  of  the 
Campbells  (that  is  Argyle's  clan)  being  th'  t.  broken, 
the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  general  well  affected 
to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  join  Montrose's  camp 
in  great  numbers.  Seaforth's  array  dispersed  of  it- 
self, at  the  very  terror  of  his  name.  And  Lord 
Gordon,  eldest  son  of  Huntley,  having  escaped  from 
his  uncle  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  detained  him. 
now  joined  Montrose  with  no  contemptible  number 
of  his  followers,  atteuded  by  his  brother  the  earl 
of  Aboine. 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  by  Montrose's 
progress,  began  to  think  of  a  more  regular  plan  of 
defence,  against  an  enemy,  whose  repeated  victories 
had  rendered  him  extremely  formidable.  They  sent 
Baillie,  an  officer  of  reputation,  from  England; 
and  joining  him  in  command  with  Urrey,  who  had 
again  enlisted  himself  among  the  kings  enemies. 
they  sent  them  to  the  field,  with  acousiderable  army, 
against  the  royalists.  Montrose,  with  a  detachment 
of  eight  bundled  men,  had  attacked  Dundee,  a 
town  extremely  zealous  for  the  covenant:  and  hav- 
ing carried  it  by  assault,  had  delivered  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  soldiers;  when  Baillie  and  Urrey, 
with  their  u  dole  ton  e,  were  unexpectedly  upon  him. 
His  conduct  and  presence  of  mind,  in  this  emer- 
gence, appeared  conspicuous.  Instantly  he  called 
off  his  soldiers  from  plunder,  put  them  m  order,  Be 
cured  his  retreat  by  the  most  skilful  measures;  and 
aa\  inu  in, u.  bed  sixty  miles  in  the  lace  of  an  enemy 
much  superior,  without  stopping,  or  allowing  Ins 
soldiers  the  least  sleep  or  refreshment,  ha  al  last  be 
1  hi ed  himself  in  die  mountains. 

Baillie  and  Urrej  now  divided  their  troops,  in 
order  the  hotter  to  conduct  the  waragainstan  enemy, 
Who  surprised  them,  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  liis 
marches,   as   by    the   boldness  of  his   enterprises. 

t    rn  \.  at  the  head    of   four  thousand  men,    met    linn 

ii    Ud neat    Inverness;  and,   encouraged  by 
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double  the  royalists),  attacked  him  in  the  oust  n  inch 
he  had  chosen  M  ntrnie,  having  placed  his  right 
wing  in  -irony  ground,  drew  the  iirst  of  his  forces 
to  Ll Lher,   end  left  no  main  body  between  Lhera; 
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few  men  through  the  trees  and  bushes,  with  which 
that  grouud  was  covered.  That  Urrey  might  have 
no  leisure  to  perceive  the  stratagem,  he  instantia- 
ted his  left  wing  to  the  charge  ;  and,  making  a  fu 
rious  impression  upon  the  covenanters,  drove  them 
off  the  held,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  In 
this  battle,  the  valour  of  young  Napier,  son  to  the 
lord  of  that  name,  shone  out  with  signal  lustre. 

Baillie  now  advanced,  in  order  to  revenge  Urrey's 
discomfiture  ;  but  at.  Alford  he  met,  himself,  with  a 
like  fate.  Montrose,  weak  in  cavalry,  here  lined 
his  troops  of  horse  with  infantry  ;  and  after  putting 
the  enemy's  horse  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force  upon 
their  foot,  who  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  though 
with  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Lord  Gordon  on  the  part 
of  the  royalists.  And  having  thus  prevailed  in  so 
many  battles,  which  his  vigour  ever  rendered  as  de- 
cisive as  they  were  successful;  he  summoned  to- 
gether all  his  frieuds  and  partisans,  and  prepared 
himself  for  marching  into  the  southern  provinces,  in 
order  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  power  of  the  cove- 
nanters, and  dissipate  the  parliament,  which,  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  they  had  summoned  to 
meet  at  St.  Johnstone's. 

While  the  fire  was  thus  kindled  in  the  north  of 
the  island,  it  blazed  out  with  no  less  fury  in  the 
suuth  :  tbe  parliamentary  and  royal  armies,  as  soon 
as  the  season  would  permit,  prepared  to  take  the 
field,  in  hopes  of  bringing  their  important  quarrel 
to  a  quick  decision.  The  passing  of  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance  had  been  protracted  by  so  many  de- 
bates and  intrigues,  that  the  spring  was  far  advanced 
before  it  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses;  and 
it  was  thought  dangerous  by  many  to  introduce,  so 
near  the  time  of  action,  such  great  innovations  into 
the  army.  Had  not  the  punctilious  principles  of 
Essex  engaged  him.  amidst  all  the  disgusts  which  he 
received,  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  parlia- 
ment; this  alteration  had  not  been  effected  without 
some  fatal  accident  since,  notwithstanding  his 
prompt  resignation  of  the  command,  a  mutiny  was 
generally  apprehended.  Fairfax,  ur  more  properly 
speaking,  Cromwell,  under  his  name,  introduced,  at 
last,  the  "  new  model'*  into  the  army,  and  threw 
the  troops  into  a  different  shape.  From  the  same 
men,  uew  regiments,  and  new  companies  were 
formed,  different  officers  appointed,  ana  the  whole 
military  lone  put.  into  such  bunds,  as  the  indepen- 
dents could  rely  on.  Besides  members  of  parlia- 
ment who  were  excluded,  many  officers,  unwilling 
to  serve  under  the  new  generals,  threw  up  their 
commissions;  and  unwarily  facilitated  the  project  of 
putting  the  army  entirely  into  the  bands  of  the  in- 
dependents. 

Though  the  discipline  of  the  former  parliamentary 
army  was  not  contemptible,  a  mure  exact  plan  was 
introduced,  and  rigorously  executed,  by  these  new 
Commanders.  Valour  indeed  was  very  generally 
raftued  over  the  one  party  as  well  as  the  other, 
railing  this  period  ;  discipline  also  was  attained  by 
the  forces  of  the  parliament :  but  the  perfection  of 
the  military  art,  in  concerting  the  general  plans  of 
action,  and  the  operations  "I  the  Held,  Been  till, 
on  both  sides,  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
wanting.  Historians  at  least,  perhaps  Prom  tin  n 
own  ignorance  and  inekperiem  e,  have  not  remarked 
any  thing  but  a  headlong  impetuous  conduct;  each 
parly  hurrying  lo  a  battle,  where  valour  and  fortune 
■hieUy  determined  the  success.  The  great  orna- 
ment of  history,  during  these  reigns,  are  the  Civil, 
imt  the  military  transai  tions. 

Never  surely  wus  a  more  singular  army  ft  lembled 


than  that  which  was  now  set  on  foot  by  the  parlia- 
ment To  the  greater  number  of  the  regiments 
chaplains  were  not  appointed  ;  the  officers  assumed 
the  spiritual  duty,  and  united  it  with  their  military 
("unctions.  During  the  intervals  of  action,  they  oc- 
cupied themselves  in  sermons,  prayers,  exhortations  ; 
and  the  same  emulation,  there,  attended  them,  which, 
in  the  field,  is  so  necessary  to  support  the  honour  of 
that  profession.  Rapturous  ecstasies  supplied  the 
plate  of  study  and  reflection  ;  and  while  the  zealous 
devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpremedi- 
tated harangues,  they  mistook  that  eloquence,  which, 
to  their  own  surprise,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
flowed  in  upon  them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and 
for  illapses  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever  they  were 
quartered,  they  excluded  the  minister  from  his  pul- 
pit ;  and  usurping  his  place,  conveyed  their  senti- 
ments to  tbe  audience,  with  all  the  authority,  which 
followed  their  power,  their  valour,  and  their  military 
exploits,  united  to  their  apparent  zeal  and  fervour. 
The  private  soldiers,  seized  with  the  same  spirit,  em- 
ployed their  vacant  hours  in  prayer,  in  perusing  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  ghostly  conferences,  where  they 
compared  the  progress  of  their  souls  in  grace,  and 
mutually  stimulated  each  other  to  further  advances 
in  the  great  work  of  their  salvation.  When  they 
were  marching  to  battle,  the  whole  field  resounded, 
as  well  with  psalms  and  spiritual  songs  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  as  with  the  instruments  of  military 
music ;  and  every  man  endeavoured  to  drown  the 
sense  of  present  danger,  in  the  prospect  of  that 
crown  of  glory  which  was  set  before  him.  lu  so 
holy  a  cause,  wounds  were  esteemed  meritorious; 
death,  martyrdom,  and  the  hurry  and  dangers  of  ac- 
tion, instead  of  banishing  their  pious  visions,  rather 
served  to  impress  their  minds  more  strongly  with 
them. 

The  royalists  were  desirous  of  throwing  a  ridicule 
on  this  fanaticism  of  the  parliamentary  armies,  with- 
out being  sensible  how  much  reason  they  had  to  ap- 
prehend its  dangerous  consequences.  The  forces 
assembled  by  the  king  at  U\i'ord,  in  the  west,  and 
in  other  places,  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  m  num- 
ber, to  their  adversaries ;  but  actuated  by  a  very 
differeut  spirit.  That  lice  Dee,  winch  had  been  in- 
troduced by  want  of  pay,  had  risen  to  a  great  height 
among  them,  and  rendered  them  more  formidable  to 
their  friends  than  to  their  enemies.  Prince  Rupert, 
negligent  of  the  people,  fond  of  the  soldiery,  had 
indulged  tbe  troops  in  unwarrantable  liberties  : 
Wilmot,  a  man  of  dissolute  manners,  had  promoted 
the  same  spirit  of  disorder:  and  the  licentious  Gor- 
ing, Gerrard,  Sir  Richard  Granville,  now  carried  it 
to  a  gnat  pitch  of  enormity.  In  the  west  especially, 
where  Goring  commanded,  universal  spoil  and  havoc 
were  committed,  and  the  whole  country  was  laid 
waste  by  the  rapine  of  the  army.  All  distinction  of 
parties  being  in  a  manner  dropped,  the  most  devoted 
nds  of  the  church  and  monarchy  wished  there  lor 
such  success  u>  the  parliamentary  forces,  as  might 
put  .1:1  end  to  these  oppressions.  The  countr)  people, 
despoiled  of  their  substance.  Socked  together  in  se- 
veral places,  armed  with  clubs  and  staves;  and 
though  they  professed  an  enmity  to  the  soldiers  of 
both  parties,  their  hatred  was  in  most  places  levelled 
cbiefl)  against  the  royalists,  from  whom  thej  had 
met  with  the  worst  treatment.  Many  thousands  of 
these  tumultuary  peasants  were  assembled  in  different 
parti  of  England;  who  destroyed  all  such  straggling 
soldiers  as  they  met  with,  and  much  infested  the 
armies. 

'lb-  disposition  of  the  forces  on  both  sides  was  as 
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follows  :  part  of  the  Scottish  army  was  employed  in 
taking  Pomfret,  and  other  towns  in  Yorkshire  :  part 
of  it  besieged  Carlisle,  valiantly  defended  by  Sir 
Thomas  Glenham.  Chester,  where  biron  commanded, 
had  long  been  blockaded  by  Sir  William  Brereton  ; 
and  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  The  king, 
being  joined  by  the  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice, 
lay  at  Oxford,  with  a  considerable  army,  about  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were 
posted  at  Windsor,  with  the  new-modelled  army, 
about  twenty-two  thousand  men.  Taunton,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  defended  by  Blake,  suffered  a 
long  siege  from  Sir  Richard  Grauville,  who  com- 
manded an  army  of  about  eight  thousand  men  ;  aud 
though  the  defence  had  been  obstinate,  the  garrison 
was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Goring  com- 
manded, in  the  west,  an  army  of  nearly  the  same 
number. 

On  opening  the  campaign,  the  king  formed  the 
project  of  relieving  Chester ;  Fairfax,  that  of  re- 
lieving Taunton.  The  king  was  first  in  motion. 
When  he  advanced  to  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  Biron 
met  him,  and  brought  intelligence,  that  Ins  approach 
had  raised  the  siege,  and  that  the  parliamentary 
army  had  withdrawn.  Fairfax,  having  reached  Salis- 
bury in  his  road  westward,  received  orders  from  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms,  appointed  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war,  to  return  aud  lay  siege  to  Ox- 
ford, now  exposed  by  the  king's  absence.  He  obeyed, 
alter  sending  Colonel  Weldou  to  the  west,  with  a 
detachment  of  four  thousand  men.  On  Weldon's 
approach,  Grenville,  who  imagined  that  Fairfax  with 
his  whole  army  was  upon  him,  raised  the  siege,  and 
allowed  this  pertinacious  town,  now  half  taken  and 
half  burned,  to  receive  relief:  but  the  royalists  bring 
reinforced  with  three  thousand  horse  under  Goring, 
again  advanced  to  Taunton,  and  shut  up  Weldon, 
with  his  small  army,  in  that  ruiuous  place. 

Tin-  king,  having  effected  his  purpu.se  with  regard 
to  Chester,  returned  southwards;  and,  iu  his  way, 
v,j;  down  before  Leicester,  a  garrison  of  the  parlia- 
ment's. Having  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  he 
st. Mined  *he  town  on  all  sides  ;  and.  after  a  furious 
assault,  tin  soldiers  entered  sword  in  hand,  and  com- 
mitted all  those  disorders  to  which  their  natural  vio- 
lence, especially  when  inflamed  by  resistance,  is  so 
much  addicted.  A  great  booty  was  taken  and  dis- 
tributed among  them;  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  fell 
into  the  king's  hands.  Tins  success  which  struck  a 
greal  tenor  into  the  parliamentar)  party,  deter- 
mine d  Fairfax  to  leave  Oxford,  which  he  was  begin- 
ning to  approach  :  and  he  marched  towards  the  king, 
Willi  an  intention  of  offering  him  battle.  The  king 
"  i  advancing  towards  Oxford,  in  order  to  raise  the 
siege,  which,  he  apprehended,  was  now  begun  ;  and 
i.  th  armie  ,  ere  they  were  aware,  had  advanced 
within  i.  milosof  each  other.  A  council  of  war 
■  cl  bj  the  king,  in  order  to  deliberate  con 

in (j  tb»-  measures  which  he  should  now  pursue. 

Ou  Hi'  one  Im".i,   it  seemed  more  prudent  to  delay 

1 1 1 ....  ■    i  ierrard,   who  lav   in  Wales 

with  three  thousand  men,  might  he  enabled,  in  a 

little  time,  to  join  the  army;  ami  Goring,  it  was 

hopi  ild    oon  be  me  Li  i  "i  Taunton  ;  and  bav« 

I  in  i'ii   euurity,  would  then  unite 

to  those  of  the  king,  and  giv<  aim  an  in- 

.  onto  ni'i"    luneriorit)   ovei    the   enemy,     On   the 

..hi.  i    I.  .o'l,    Ti  ii ..  e  Etupi  1 1.   who  a   boiling  ardour 

■till  pu  hi  d  i to  b  title,  ■    i  it  d  the  impatient 

ilit)  and  gentry,  "i  whii  b  the  arm) 

I   diffii  nines   under 

wbii  b  thi  •  from  which  nothing 


but  a  victory  could  relieve  them  :  the  resolution  was 
taken  to  give  battle  to  Fairfax ;   and  the  royal  army 

imediately  advanced  upon  him. 

At  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1645,  was  fought,  with  forces  nearly  equal, 
this  decisive  and  well-disputed  action,  between  the 
king  and  parliament.  The  main  body  of  the  royalists 
was  commanded  by  the  king  hiaiseli :  the  right  wing 
by  Prince  Rupert,  the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale.  Fairfax,  seconded  by  Skippon,  placed  him- 
self iu  the  main  body  of  the  opposite  army  ;  Crom- 
well, iu  the  right  wing;  lretou,  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law,  in  the  left.  The  charge  was  begun,  with  his 
usual  celerity  and  usual  success,  by  Prince  Rupert. 
Though  lretou  made  stout  resistance,  and  even  after 
he  was  run  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  still 
maintained  the  combat,  till  he  was  taken  prisoner; 
yet  was  that  whole  wing  broken,  and  pursued  with 
precipitate  fury  by  Rupert:  he  was  even  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  lose  time  in  summoning  and  attacking 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  left  with 
a  good  guard  of  infantry.  The  king  led  ou  his  main 
body,  and  displayed,  in  this  action,  all  the  conduct 
of  a  prudent  general,  and  all  the  valour  of  a  stout 
soldier.  Fairfax  and  Skippou  encountered  him,  and 
well  supported  that  reputation  which  they  had  ac- 
quired. Skippou,  being  dangerously  wounded,  was 
desired  by  Fairfax  to  leave  the  field ;  but  declared 
that  he  would  remain  there  as  long  as  one  man 
maintained  his  ground.  The  infantry  of  the  parlia- 
ment was  broken,  and  pressed  upon  by  the  king; 
till  Fairfax,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  brought 
up  the  reserve,  and  renewed  the  combat.  Mean- 
while Cromwell,  having  led  ou  his  troops  to  the  at- 
tack of  Langdale,  overbore  the  force  of  the  royalists, 
aud  by  his  prudence  improved  that  advantage  which 
he  had  gained  by  his  valour.  Having  pursued  the 
enemy  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  detached  some 
troops  to  prevent  their  rallying  ;  he  turned  baik  upou 
the  king's  infantry,  and  threw  them  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  One  regiment  alone  preserved  its  order 
unbroken,  though  twice  desperately  assailed  by 
Fairfax  :  and  that  general,  excited  by  so  steady  a 
resistance,  ordered  Doyley,  the  captain  of  his  life- 
guard, to  give  them  a  third  charge  in  front,  while  he 
himself  attacked  them  in  rear.  The  regiment  was 
broken.  Fairfax,  with  Ins  own  hands,  killed  an  en- 
sign, and,  having  seized  the  colours,  gave  them  to 
a  soldier  to  keep  for  him.  The  Soulier  afterwards 
boasting  that  he  had  won  this  trophy,  was  reproved 
by  Doyley,  who  had  seen  the  action  ;  "  Let  aim  re- 
tain that  honour,"  said  Fairfax,  "1  have  to-day  uc- 
qulred  enough  beside." 

Prince  Rupert,  Bensible  too  late  of  his  error,  left 
the  fruitless  attack  on  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
joined  the  king,  whose  iufantrj  was  now  totallj  dis- 
comfited. Charles  exhorted  tins  bod)  of  cavalry 
not  to  despair,  ami  cried  aloud  to  them,  "one  charge 
more,  and  we  recovei  the  day."  Hut  thi  disadvi in- 
takes under  which  the)  laboured,  were  tooevidenl  ; 
and  the)  could  b)  no  means  be  induced  to  renew 
Lt,  Charles  v\.is  obliged  to  quit  the  field, 
and  h  ave  the  vii  ton  to  the  enemy,  The  [lain  on 
the  side  of  the  parliament  exceeded  those  ou  the 
side  "i  i be  kin^  ;  they  lost  a  thousand  men;  he  not 
,,i  ove  ■  ight  hundred.  Bui  l\>\ii.i\  made  five  bun- 
dred  officers  prisoners,  and  lour  thousand  private 
mi  □     took  all  the  kme/s  .m  ill  ,  s  .u;  I  ammunition  ; 

ami  totally  dissipated    bis    iutanti\.    so    thai     BCarCB 

an)  victor)  c<  aid  be  I e  * plotethan  thai  which 

.    1      ! ng  'be  othei  i  noils  was  seized  the 

1. 1.,  ■     oabinol  with  the  copii  -  ol  his  tetters  to  the 
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queen,  which  the  parliament  afterwards,  ordered  to 
be  published. 

The  following  remarks  are  made  by  Hallam  on 
the  king's  conduct  after  this  disastrous  defeat : — 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  a  brave  and 
prudent  man,  in  the  condition  of  Charles  the  First, 
had,  up  to  this  unfortunate  day,  any  other  alter- 
native than  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  in 
hope  of  such  decisive  success  as,  though  hardly 
within  probable  calculation,  is  not  unprecedented  in 
the  changeful  tide  of  fortune.  I  cannot  therefore 
blame  him  either  for  refusing  unreasonable  terms 
of  accommodation,  or  for  not  relinquishing  altoge- 
ther the  contest.  But,  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby, 
his  affairs  were,  in  a  military  sense,  so  irretrievable, 
that  in  prolonging  the  war  with  as  much  obstinacy 
as  the  broken  state  of  his  party  would  allow,  he  dis- 
played a  good  deal  of  that  indifference  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his  own  adherents, 
which  has  been  sometimes  imputed  to  him.  There 
was,  from  the  hour  of  that  battle,  one  only  safe  and 
honourable  course  remaining.  He  justly  abhorred 
to  reign,  if  so  it  could  be  named,  the  slave  of  par- 
liament, with  the  sacrifice  of  his  conscience  and  his 
friends.  But  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  reign 
at  all.  The  sea  was  for  many  mouths  open  to  him ; 
in  France,  or  still  better  in  Holland,  he  would  have 
found  his  misfortunes  respected,  and  an  asylum  in 
that  decent  privacy  which  becomes  an  exiled  sove- 
reign. Those  very  hopes  which  he  too  fondly  che- 
rished, and  which  lured  him  to  destruction,  hopes  of 
regaining  power  through  the  disunion  of  his  ene- 
mies, might  have  been  entertained  with  better  reason, 
as  with  greater  safety  in  a  foreign  land.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  probable,  that  he  would  have  been 
restored,  but  his  restoration  in  such  circumstances 
seems  less  desperate  than  through  any  treaty  that 
he  could  conclude  in  captivity  at  home. 

"  Whether  any  such  thoughts  of  abandoning  a 
hopeless  contest  were  ever  entertained  by  the  king 
during  this  particular  period,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce ;  we  should  infer  the  coutraiy  from  all  his' 
actions.  It  must  be  said,  that  many  of  his  counsel- 
lors seem  to  have  been  as  pertinacious  as  himself, 
having  strongly  imbibed  the  same  sanguine  spirit, 
and  looking  for  deliverance,  according  to  their  se- 
veral fancies,  from  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  or 
tin-  discontent  of  the  Scots.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  king's  disposition,  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  retire  from  England.  That  sinister  domestic 
rule,  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  subject,  controlled 
every  action.  Careless  of  her  husband's  happiness, 
and  already  attached  probably  to  one  whom  she  after- 
wards married,  Henrietta  longed  only  for  his  reco- 
very of  a  power  which  would  become  her  own." 

After  the  battle,  tin-  king  retreated  with  that  body 
of  horse  which  remained  entire,  first  to  Hereford, 
then  to  Abergavenny  ;  and  remained  some  time  in 
Wales,  from  the  vain  hope  of  raising  a  body  of  in- 
fantry in  those  harassed  and  exhausted  quarters. 
Fairfax,  having  first  retaken  l.eicester,  which  was 
lurrendered  upon  articles,  began  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning his  future  enterprises.  A  Letter  was  brought 
Imn  written  by  Goring  to  the  king,  and  unfortu- 
nately intrusted  to  a  spy  of  Fairfax's.  Goring  there 
informed  the  king,  that  in  three  weeks  he  hoped  to 
be  master  of  Taunton;  after  which  he  would  join 
In-  majesty  with  all  the  forces  iu  the  nest;  and  en- 
ffeated  bun,  in  tie-  mean  whil",  t<>  avoid  (routing  in 
any  genera]  action.  This  letter,  which  had  it  been 
lafetj  delivered,  had  probably  prevented  the  battle 

of  Naseby,  served  now    to    direct    the    operation!    "I 


Fairfax.  After  leaving  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men  to  Pointz  and  Rossitcr,  with  orders  to  attend 
the  king's  motions,  he  marched  immediately  to  the 
west,  with  a  view  of  .saving  Taunton,  and  suppressing 
the  only  considerable  force  which  now  remained  to 
the  royalists. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Charles,  appre- 
hensive of  the  event,  had  sent  the  prince  of  Wales, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  west,  with  the  title 
of  general,  and  had  given  orders,  if  he  were  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  that  he  should  make  his  escape  into  a 
foreign  country,  and  save  one  part  of  the  royal  family 
from  the  violence  of  the  parliament.  Priuee  Rupert 
had  thrown  himself  into  Bristol,  with  an  intention 
of  defending  that  important  city.  Goring  com- 
manded the  army  before  Taunton. 

On  FairfaxJs  approach,  the  siege  of  Taunton  was 
raised;  and  the  royalists  retired  to  Lamport,  an 
open  town  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Fairfax  at- 
tacked them  in  that  post,  beat  them  from  it,  killed 
about  three  hundred  men,  and  took  fourteen  hundred 
prisoners.  After  this  advantage,  he  sat  down  before 
Bridgewater,  a  town  esteemed  strong  and  of  great 
consequence  in  that  country.  When  he  had  entered 
the  outer  town  by  storm,  Windham  the  governor, 
who  had  retired  into  the  inner,  immediately  capitu- 
lated, and  delivered  up  the  place  to  Fairfax.  The 
garrison,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Fairfax,  having  next  taken  Bath  and  Sherborne, 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Bristol,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  an  enterprise,  which,  from  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  reputation  of  Prince  Rupert, 
the  governor,  was  deemed  of  the  last  importance. 
But,  so  precarious  in  most  men  is  this  quality  of 
military  courage  !  a  poorer  defence  was  not  made 
by  any  town  during  the  whole  war  :  and  the  general 
expectations  were  here  extremely  disappointed.  No 
sooner  had  the  parliamentary  forces  entered  the 
lines  by  storm,  than  the  prince  capitulated,  and  sur- 
rendered the  city  to  Fairfax.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  un- 
dertook to  defend  the  place  for  four  months,  if  no 
mutiny  obliged  him  to  surrender  it.  Charles,  who 
was  forming  schemes,  and  collecting  forces,  for  the 
relief  of  Bristol,  was  astouished  at  so  unexpected  an 
event,  which  was  little  less  fatal  to  his  cause  than 
the  defeat  at  Naseby.  Full  of  indignation,  he  in- 
stantly recalled  all  Prince  Rupert's  commissions, 
and  sent  him  a  pass  to  go  beyond  sea. 

The  king"s  affairs  now  went  fast  to  ruin  in  all 
quarters.  The  Scots,  having  made  themselves  masters 
of  Carlisle,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  marched  south- 
wards, and  laid  siege  to  Hereford;  but  weie  obliged 
to  raise  it  on  the  king's  approach  :  and  this  was  the 
last  glimpse  of  success  which  attended  Ins  arms. 
Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chester,  win.  h  was 
anew  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  force  undei 
Colonel  Jones;  Point/,  attacked  his  rear,  ate!  forced 

him   to  give  battle.       While   the   fight   w..s    coif  i  uiicd 

uiib  great  obstinacy,  and  victor]  set  med  to  incline 
to  tin-  royalists,  Jones  fell  upon  them  from  the  other 
side,  and  put  them  to  rout,  with  the  loss  of  six  hun- 
dred slum,  and  .me  thousand  prisoners.  The  king, 
with  the  remains  of  his  broken  army,  fled  to  Newark, 
and  thence  escaped  to  Oxford,  where  he  Bhut  him- 
self up  during  the  winter  Beason, 
Tin-  uews  which  he  received   from  every  quartei 

Were   no   less    fatal     thai]     tOOSC     eve-its     wlioii     pOSSod 

where  he  himself  was  present.  Fait  fax  and  i  !rom 
well,  aftei  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  having  divided 
their  forceb,  the  former  inarched  westwards,  in  order 
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to  complete  the  conquest  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall ;  the  latter  attacked  the  king's  garrisons  which 
lav  to  the  east  of  Bristol.  The  Devizes  were  sur- 
rendered to  Cromwell ;  Berkeley-castle  was  taken 
bv  storm;  Winchester  capitulated;  Basing-house 
was  entered  sword  in  hand  :  and  all  these  middl" 
counties  of  England  were, 
to  obedience  under  the  parliament. 

The  same  rapid  and  uninterrupted  success  at 
tended  Fairfax.  The  parliamentary  forces,  elated 
by  past  victories,  governed  by  the  most  rigid  disci- 
pline, met  with  no  equal  opposition  from  troops, 
dismayed  by  repeated  defeats,  and  corrupted  by 
licentious  manners.  After  beating  up  the  quarters 
of  the  rovalists  at  Bovey-Tracy,  Fairfax  sat  down 
before  Dartmouth,  and  in  a  few  days  entered  it  by 
storm.  Poudram-castle  being  taken  by  him,  and 
Exeter  blockaded  on  all  sides;  Hapten,  a  man  of 
merit,  who  now  commanded  the  royalists,  having 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  that  town  with  an  army  of 
eight  thousand  men,  met  with  the  parliamentary 
army  at  Torrington ;  where  he  was  defeated,  all  his 
foot  dispersed,  and  he  himself,  with  his  horse,  obliged 
to  retire  into  Cornwall.  Fairfax  followed  him,  and 
vigorously  pursued  the  victory.  Having  enclosed 
the  royalists  at  Truro,  he  forced  the  whole  army, 
consisting  of  live  thousand  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  to 
surrender  upon  terms.  The  soldiers,  delivering  up 
their  horses  and  arms,  were  allowed  to  disband,  and 
received  twenty-shillings  a-piece,  to  carry  them  to 
their  respective  abodes.  Such  of  the  officers  as  de. 
sired  it,  had  passes  to  retire  beyond  sea:  the  others, 
having  promised  never  more  to  bear  arms,  payed 
compositions  t"  the  parliament,*  and  procured  their 
pardon.  And  thus  Fairfax,  after  taking  Exeter, 
which  completed  the  conquest  of  the  west,  marched, 
with  his  victorious  army,  to  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, and  fixed  his  camp  at  Newbury.  The  prince 
of  Wales,  in  pursuance  of  the  king's  orders,  retired 
to  Scilly.  thence  to  Jersey ;  whence  he  went  to 
Paris;  where  he  joined  the  queen,  who  had  fled 
tbitber  from.  Exeter,  at  the  time  the  earl  "I  Essex 
conducted  the  parliamentary  army  to  the  west. 

During  this  period,  in  the  other  parts  of  England, 
II. rd  was  taken  bv  surprise:  Chester  surren- 
dered :  Lord  Digby,  who  had  attorn]  ted,  with  twelve 
hundred  horse,  to  break  into  Scotland  and  join  Mon- 
trose, was  deieated  at  Shcrburn,  m  Yorkshire,  by 
Colonel  Coplev;  his  whole  lone  was  dispersed;  and 
he  himself  was  obliged  to  fly,  first  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
tli.  nee  to  Ireland.  News  ton  arrived  that  Montrose, 
himself,  after  some  more  successes,  was  at  hist 
routed;  ami  tins  only  remaining  hope  of  the  royal 
party  finall;  extinguished; 

When  Montrose  descended  into  the  southern 
counties,  the  covenanters,  assembling  their  whole 
force,  met  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him 
battle,  I'"!  without  success,  at  Kilsyth,  mi  the  15th 

..I  August,  1645.  Tins  was  the  must  complete  M'- 
li, ry  That  Montrose  ever  obtained.  The  royalist 
put  t"  tin-  sword  mx  thousand  of  their  enemies,  mi' 
[eft  the  covenanters  no  remains  ol  any  army  in 
Scotland      Tin-  whole  kingdom  was  shaken  with 

(hi   -   i-  pi  'i'  d     hi  "     '     "i    Montr ;   and  many 

,,,,1.1,,,,,,,  who  secretly  favoured  the  my nl  cause, 
do*  declared  openlj  foi  it,  when  the)  lav,  ■■  force 
ible  to   upporl  them,     1 1"-  marquess  of  Douglas. 

,1    Ann.,niUle   and    llarllicld,    th.'    Lords 


Fleming,  Seton,  Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many 
others,  Hocked  to  the  royal  standard.  Edinburgh 
opened  its  gates,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners 
there  detained  by  the  covenanters.  Among  the  rest 
was  Lord  Osilvy,  son  of  Airly,  whose  family  had  con 
tnbuted  extremely  to  the  victory  gained  at  Kilsyth, 
little  time,  reduced^?  David  Lesly  wis  detached  from  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  marched  to  the  relief  of  bis  distressed 
party  in  Scotland.  Montrose  advanced  still  further 
to  the  south,  allured  bv  vain  hopes,  both  of  rousing 
to  arras  the  earls  of  Hume,  Traquaire,  and  Koxbo- 
rough,  who  had  promised  to  join  him;  and  of  ob- 
taining from  England  some  supply  of  cavalry,  in 
which  he  was  deficient.  By  the  negligence  of  his 
scouts,  Leslv,  at  Philip-haugh  in  the  Forest,  sur- 
prised his  ar'niv,  much  diminished  in  numbers,  from 
the  desertion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  retired 
to  the  hills,  according  to  custom,  in  order  to  secure 
their  plunder.  After  a  sharp  conflict,  where  Mon- 
trose exerted  great  valour,  his  forces  were  routed  by 
Lesly's  cavalry  ou  the  13th  of  September,  1645. 
And  he  himself  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  broken 
forces  into  the  mountains;  where  he  again  prepared 
himself  for  new  battles  and  new  enterprises. 

The  covenanters  used  the  victory  with  rigour. 
Their  prisoners,  Sir  Robert  Spotiswood,  secretary 
of  state,  and  son  to  the  late  primate,  Sir  Philip 
Nisbet,  Sir  William  Rollo,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gor- 
don, Andrew  Guthry,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Murray, 
William  Murray,  son  of  the  earl  of  Tuliibardine, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  The  sole  crime, 
imputed  to  the  secretary,  was  his  delivering  to  Mon- 
trose the  king's  commission  to  be  captain-general  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Ogilvy,  who  was  again  taken  pri- 
soner, would  have  undergone  the  same  fate,  had  not 
his  sister  found  means  to  procure  his  escape,  by 
changing  clothes  with  him.  For  this  instance  of 
courage  and  dexterity,  she  met  with  harsh  usage. 
The  clergy  solicited  the  parliament  that  more  roy- 
alists might  be  executed:  but  could  not  obtain  their 
request.  . 

After  all  these  repeated  disasters,  which  every- 
where  befel  the  royal  party,  there  remained  unly 
one  bodv  of  troops,  mi  which  fortune  could  exercise 
her  rigour.  Lord  Astlev,  with  a  small  army  of  three 
thousand  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  marching  to  Oxford, 
in  order  to  join  the  king,  was  met  at  Stowe  by  Colonel 
Moriran   and  entirely  defeated;  himself  being  taken 


'       I ,'     '..I I    WOt 

a 

I  ah  ol  '•  . 


i,ii,  rant,  tccording  '"  »"'  di 

..  ..  ,,,!,-  ol  iii,.  bouse  iin-y  ""'i' 
i,  ,,i  ,,t  iia-  delinquent's  u»tot«.  Journ 


prisoner.  "  Yon  have  done  your  work,"  said  Astley 
to  the  parliamentary  officers ;  "  and  may  now  go  to 
play,  unless  you  choose  to  fall  out  among  your- 
selves." .       . 

As  all  subsequent  historians  have  convicted  Hume 
of  the  grossest  mis-statements  relative  to  the  affair 
of  Glamorgan,  we  substitute  the  following  account 
by  Brodie :—  ,  .  . 

"  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  surv.-y  ol  the 
transactions  of  Glamorgan  in  Ireland.  Ormond, 
us  we  have  semi,  had,  by  following  out  his  instruc- 
tions, endeavoured  n,  procure  the  co-operation  of  the 

Irish,  on    terms   which  Charles   had.    w  ,1  li  ev-m  y  sn- 

lomnity    denied  that  he  would  ever  grant ;  but,  as 

tiat'ions    were    carried  on   with  the  queen,   and 

Sir  Konoliu  Digby  solicited  assistance  directly  trom 
the  pope,  lii>  holiness  dimhtched  J.  Baptist*  Himic- 

Cini  as  his  nuncio,  to  encourage  the  Irish  to  insist 
„„  ||„.    restoratimi  of  Ihmr  icliginn,    as  the  price  ol 

recovering  the  king's  absolute  power,  and  Charles 

only  hesitated  on  the  conditions,  liiini  a  tear  ot  for 
ever  forfeiting  the  support  of  bis  protestant  subjects, 
and  even  raising  them  as  one  man  against  him, 
Ormond  had  been  w  reproached  bj  the  chief  pro- 
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testants  in  Ireland  for  his  concessions, — which  were 
indeed  such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  existence 
uf  the  protectant  body,  while  there  was  a  scheme  to 
join  in  warlike  operations  against  Monroe's  army, 
that, — as  well  as  in  some  measure  from  principle,  he 
declined  to  proceed  further,  and  Lord  Herbert,  now 
created  earl  of  Glamorgan,  being  a  rigid  papist,  was 
selected  as  a  fit  instrument  for  conducting  the  busi- 
ness ;  for  the  queen,  dissatisfied  with  Ormond,  had 
already  declared  that  no  protestant  was  to  be  trusted 
in  such  an  affair:  Glamorgan  had  some  property  in 
Ireland,  which  afforded  him  an  excuse  to  visit  that 
country;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that  notice  of  the 
commission  was  secretly  obtained  long  before  the 
full  disclosure,  by  papers  found  on  the  person  of  the 
titular  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  slain  at  Sligo, 
and  those  got  at  Padstow.  The  promises  made  to  Gla- 
morgan, were  repeated  to  the  nuncio.  '  My  instruc- 
tions and  powers,'  says  that  nobleman,  in  a  letter  to 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  dated  the  11th  of  June,  1660, 
1  weie  signed  by  the  king  under  his  pocket  signet, 
with  blanks  for  me  to  put  in  the  names  of  the  pope 
or  princes,  to  the  end  tbat  the  king  might  have  a 
starting  hole  to  deny  the  having  given  me  such  com- 
missions, if  excepted  against  by  his  own  subjects, 
leaving  me  as  it  were  at  the  stake,  who,  for  his  ma- 
jesty's sake  was  willing  to  undergo  it,  trusting  to  his 
word  alone.  In  like  manner  did  I  not  stick  upon 
having  this  commission  enrolled  or  assented  unto  by 
his  council,  nor  indeed  the  seal  to  be  put  on  it  in  an 
ordinary  manner,  but  as  Mr.  Endymion  Porter  and 
I  could  perform  it  with  rollers  and  no  screw-press.' 
It  was  even  resolved  that  the  king  '  should  have 
seemed  angry  with  him  at  his  return  out  of  Ireland, 
until,'  says  he,  *  I  had  brought  him  into  a  posture 
and  power  to  own  his  commands,  to  make  good  his 
instructions,  and  to  reward  my  faithfulness  and  zeal 
therein.'  The  royal  design,  as  disclosed  in  the  same 
letter,  jpas  to  bring  one  army  of  ten  thousand  from 
Ireland,  through  North  Wales,  and  another  of  the 
flame  strength  through  South  Wales;  while  a  third, 
of  six  thousand;  should  have  been  brought  from  the 
Continent,  and  supported  by  the  pope  and  catholic 
princes  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a 
month.  Fully  empowered  to  treat  with  the  pope 
and  catholic  princes,  as  well  with  the  Irish,  and  even 
to  erect  a  mint,  and  dispose  of  the  revenue  and  de- 
linquents' estates,  Glamorgan  sets  out  for  Ireland; 
but  lest  Ormond  should  suspect  the  extent  of  his 
powers,  the  most  unworthy  artifices  by  the  king  were 
resorted  to.  In  a  short  time  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  confederated  council  of  the  Irish  catholics, 
for  the  supply  of  troops,  upon  the  condition  of  re- 
moving all  disqualifications,  and  allowing  their  clergy 
to  retain  all  the  livings  which  they  had  held  from 
December,  L641.  Though  Herbert's  commission 
had  been  suspected,  yet  the  steady  denial  of  it  by 
diaries,  had  silenced  the  rumours  regarding  it,  till 
tin-  seizure  of  the  papers  at  I'adstow  developed  the 
wh.de  business.  While  the  affair  produced  the  ut- 
most consternation  among  the  king's  friends,  Digby 
arrived  in  Ireland;  and  perceiving  that  tin- general 
belief  in  the  circumstance  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
rowil  character  with  Ins  protestant  subjects,  aa  well 
as  eager  to  supersede  (Jlamo.gan  in  the  command 
oi  the  army,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Ormond,  com- 
forts him  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  high-tTOB  on,    l'i 

Saving  counterfeited   i  commission  f Ins  master, 

ne.  Bui  Glamoi  ■■■■>..  ■  on 
fide nt  in  his  innocence  in  that,  respect,  and  of  his 
« "ii mined  influence  over  the  king,  bore  the  imprison- 
ment with  chi  ei  fulne     ,  and,  as  he  expected,  Cnarles, 


after  the  most  solemn  disclamations  of  ever  having 
granted  that  individual  powers  which  were  not  to  be 
exercised  under  the  guidance  of  Ormond,  wrote 
for  his  liberation,  when,  in  pursuance  of  his  original 
powers,  backed  with  fresh  letters  from  Charles,  the 
accused  recommenced  his  intrigues.  Though  con- 
cealment was  still  practised,  the  lord-lieutenant, 
(who  had  been  much  exasperated  by  a  discovery 
that  Glamorgan  had  formed  a  design  with  the  catho- 
lics to  seize  his  person,)  was  not  to  be  longer  de- 
ceived, and  while  he  declined  to  appear  in  the  nego- 
tiations, he  declared  he  would  not  oppose  them  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  he  carried  on  a  separate 
treaty  himself.  The  fall  of  Chester,  and  ruin  of  the 
royal  affairs  elsewhere,  rendered  the  treaties  fruit- 
less; but  the  intrigues  were  still  persisted  in  by  that 
misguided  prince." 

Having  lost  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  parlia- 
ment, either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  the  only  resource 
which  remained  to  the  king  was  derived  from  the 
intestine  dissensions,  which  ran  very  high  among 
his  enemies. 

The  parliament,  though  they  had  early  abolished 
episcopal  authority,  had  not,  during  so  long  a  time, 
substituted  any  other  spiritual  government  in  its 
place  ;  and  their  committees  of  religion  had  hitherto 
assumed  the  whole  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction:  but 
they  now  established,  by  an  ordinance,  the  presby- 
terian  model  in  all  its  forms  of  congregational,  classi- 
cal, provincial,  and  national  assemblies.  AH  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  parish  were  ordered  to  meet  and 
choose  elders,  on  whom,  together  with  the  minister, 
was  bestowed  the  entire  direction  of  all  spiritual 
concerns  within  the  congregation.  A  number  of 
neighbouring  parishes,  commonly  between  twelve 
and  twenty,  formed  a  classis;  and  the  court,  which 
governed  this  division,  was  composed  of  all  the  mi- 
nisters, together  with  two,  three,  or  four  elders 
chosen  from  each  parish.  The  provincial  assembly 
retained  an  inspection  over  several  neighbouring 
classes,  and  was  composed  entirely  of  clergymen: 
the  national  assembly  was  constituted  in  the  same 
manner;  and  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  probable,  that  the  tyranny  exercised 
by  the  Scottish  clergy  had  given  warning  not  to 
allow  laymen  a  place  in  the  provincial  or  national 
assemblies;  lest  the  nobility  and  more  considerable 
gentry,  soliciting  a  seat  in  these  great  ecclesiastical 
courts,  should  bestow  a  consideration  Upon  them, 
and  render  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  a  rival 
to  the  parliament.  In  the  inferior  courts,  the  mix- 
ture of  the  laity  might  serve  rather  to  temper  the 
usual  zeal  of  the  clergy. 

But  though  the  presbyterians,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  parity  among  the  ecclesiastics,  were  so  far 
gratified,  they  were  denied  satisfaction  iu  several 
Other  points,  on  which  they  were  extremely  intent. 
The  assembly  of  divines  had  voted  presbytery  to  be 
of  divine  right  :  the  parliament  refused  their  assent 
t<>  that  decision,  Selden,  Wbitloclce,  and  other  po- 
litical reaeoners,  assisted  by  the  independent]  bad 
pi  evade.  1  in  tins  mi  p.  nta  iii  deliberation.  They 
thought,  that,  had  the  bigoted  religionists  been 
aide  to  get  their  heavenly  charter  recognised,  the 
presbyters  would  sonii  become  more  dangerous  to 
the  magistrate  than  had  ever  been  the  prelatical 
clergy.  These  tatter,  while  they  claimed  to  them- 
selves a  divme  right,  admitted  of  a  like  origin  to 
civil  autlw.nl'.  toe  t  rmoi  challenging  to  their  own 
ordai  a  celestial  pedigree,  derived  the  legi  lative 
power  from  a  boutcs  do  more  dignified  than  the  vo- 
luntary association  of  the  people. 
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Under  colour  of  keeping  the  sacraments  from  pro- 
fanation, the  clergy  of  all  Christian  sects  hart  as- 
sumed, what  they  call  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  the 
right  of  fulminating  excommunication.  The  example 
of"Scotland  was  a  sufficient  lesson  for  the  parlia- 
ment to  use  precaution  in  guarding  against  so  severe 
a  tyranny.  They  determined,  by  a  general  ordi- 
nance, all  the  cases  in  which  excommunication  could 
be  used.  They  allowed  of  appeals  to  parliament 
from  all  ecclesiastical  courts.  And  they  appointed 
commissioners  in  every  province  to  judge  of  such 
cases  as  fell  not  within  their  general  ordinauce.  So 
much  civil  authority,  intermixed  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical, gave  disgust  to  all  the  zealots. 

But  nothing  was  attended  with  more  i 
scandal  than  the  propensity  of  many  in  th 
ment  towards  a  toleration  of  the  protestant : 
The  presbyterians  exclaimed,  thai  this  in 
made  the  church  of  Christ  resemble  Noah' 
and  rendered  it  a  receptacle  for  all  unclean  beasts. 
They  insisted,  that  the  least  of  Christ's  truths  was 
superior  to  all  political  considerations.    They  main- 
tained the  eternal  obligation  imposed   by  the  cove- 
nant to  extirpate   heresy   and  schism.     And   they 
menaced  all  their  opponents  with   the  same  rigid 
persecution,  under  which  they  themselves  had  groaned, 
when  held  in  subjection  by  the  hierarchy. 

So  great  prudence  and  reserve,  in  such  material 
points,  does  great  honour  to  the  parliament ;  and 
proves  that,  notwithstanding  the  prevalcncy  of  bi- 
gotry and  fanaticism,  there  were  many  members  who 
had  more  enlarged  views,  and  paid  regard  to  the 
civil  interests  of  society.  These  men  uniting  them- 
selves to  the  enthusiasts,  whose  genius  is  naturally 
averse  to  clerical  usurpations,  exercised  so  jealous 
an  authority  over  the  assembly  of  divines,  that  they 
allowed  them  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  tendering 
advice,  and  would  not  intrust  them  even  with  the 
power  of  electing  their  own  chairman  or  his  substi- 
tute, or  of  supplying  the  vacancies  of  their  own 
members. 

Of  the  consequences  which  sprung  out  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  sects,  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  bv  Brodie: — 

"  How  inefficient  the  Scottish  army  had  proved  in 
this  arduous  contest,  has  been  sufficiently  sen.  The 
Leading  men  "I  that  nation,  and  particularly  the 
clergj  had  depended  more  for  the  success  of  their 
schemes  upon  its  anticipated  achievements,  than 
up. it,  their  own  arguments  in  the  assembly,  of  di- 
vines.  Imagining  that  the  power  of  the  parliament 
wd  broken,  they  trusted  that,  to  the  arms  of  their 
,i,iii,in n  would  be  reserved  the  glory  of  a  suc- 
cessful termination  to  the  contest,  and  thi it  when 
thus  possessed  of  the  military  strength,  the)  could 
not  fail  to  secure  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
First,  twenty  thousand  Scots  had  entered  England, 
and  then  an  additional  ten  thousand  under  Callan 

,i,  ,-  had  joined  the  arm)  ;  after  this,  there  is  reai 

to  believe  that  recruits  were  likewise  sent  up  ;  yet 

as  they  lost  great  numbers  al  York  and  Newi  aitle, 

, ,  b)  disease,  and  probabl)    bj  di  si  rtion 

while  they  garrii I  < ;    towns  winch  they  oc- 

,  upied  foi   thi  it  security,  they  could   not 

i thou  and  nun   into  the  held,     [n  the  old  p  it 

n    f,  n  inj  Sr.it,  amen  had  held  com 
l,ui   !,n  these    wore   i  arofull)    •    i  luded 

under  the  new  i lei,  and  tl :ountr) n  regarded 

this  a-  no  favourable  t n  i"  thoir  future  hopos. 

\\  I,,  i,  thi  i  ay,  at  the  beginni 

prci .  .tin       in  - imp  lign,    ■  tabl)  diiap 

,,i   the    English  parlltuni  nt,  that 


body  naturally  provided  for  the  military  destined  to 
stand  all  the  "shock  of  the  conflict,  with  more  un- 
wearied pains  than  for  the  Scottish,  which  they  are 
accused  of  having  neglected.  But  the  latter  supplied 
its  own  wants,  by  mercilessly  plundering  the  coun- 
trv,  and  thus  excited  both  against  it  and  the  north- 
ern kingdom,  a  general  abhorrence  in  Englishmen] 
"  Essex,  after  he  was  discarded,  as  well  as  Hollis, 
and  their  party,  conceiving  that  their  only  chance 
to  regain  power  was  by  uniting  more  closely  with 
the  presbvterians,  complained  loudly  of  the  partiality 
shown  to 'the  English  army  ;  but  as  they  could  not 
stimulate  the  Scottish  army  to  any  great  exploit 
which  might  have  recovered  its  character,  they  de- 
claimed to  unwilling  ears  against  a  better  provision 
to  that  fine  military  body  which  in  so  short  a  period 
accomplished  the  object  of  the  war.  The  indepen- 
dent party,  who  now  perceived  that  the  army  fa- 
voured their  pretensions,  advanced  them  more  boldly; 
and,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  presbyterians, 
both  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  pleaded,  in  their  dis- 
patches, for  a  Christian  toleration  to  all  opinions 
which  did  not  involve  principles  pernicious  to  the 
state.  The  commons,  divided  between  the  parties, 
was  in  a  state  of  faction  ;  the  upper  house  had  been 
considerably  alienated  from  the  lower ;  and  as  the 
Scottish  ariiiy  had  been  regarded  by  the  presb)  teriaU 
party  as  their  chief  strength,  so  its  removal  from 
England  had  been  reckoned  by  the  favourers  of  the 
independents,  no  less  necessary  for  them.  In  the 
commission  which  had  been  granted  to  Fairfax,  the 
clause  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  had  been 
omitted  ;  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  idea 
of  changing  the  form  of  "the  government  into  a  re- 
public  had  not  been  contemplated.  Some  had,  in- 
deed, talked  of  executing  justice  upon  the  king; 
but  even  Ireton  long  afterwards,  onl)  declared  that 
Charles  had  done  enough  to  warrant  his  deposition, 
and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son.  The 
idea  of  deposing  him  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  independents;  it  spread  widely 
among  the  presbyterians,  a  portion  of  whom  seem 
to  have  entertained  the  notion  of  imprisoning  him, 
or  even  bringing  him  to  the  block.  But  they  still 
cherished  monarchy,  and  indeed  the  Scots  bad  a  di- 
rect  interest  to  maintain  the  kingly  power,  since  it 
alone  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  claiming  a  looting 
in  England.  Both  parties,  therefore,  still  looked 
towards  Charles  as  to  a  prince  with  whom  it  was  pos- 
sible to  negotiate,  and  whose  co-operation  with  either 
would  confer  ascendancy  in  the  state. 

"  Charles  was  no  stranger  to  this  posture  of  affairs; 
but,  instead  of  being  moved  by  it  to  coalesce  with 
either,  he  was  induced  to  play  the  same  false  ana 
subtle  game  which  had  always  distinguished  him. 
Tin  iting  that,  by  Battering  each  b)  turns,  he  might 
raise  up  such  a  jealousj  between  them,  us  would  lead 
to  ,i  blood)  contest,  wherein  each  should  aim  at  the 
other's  extermination — when  In-  sln.nl, I  recover  Ins 
power  in  their  confusion — I"'  endeavoured  to  south 
eai  h,  and  poison  il  with  inveterac)  against  the  other. 
Now,  form)  own  particular  resolution,'  says  he, 
in  a  Int.r  to  Lord  Digby,  on  tho  26th  of  March, 
1646,— 'il  is  this,  1  am  endeavouring  to  get  to 
London,  so  that  the  conditions  ma)  be  such  as  ■ 
gontl,  man  maj  own,  and  thai  tho  rebels  ma)  ac 
knowledge  me  king,  beingnol  without  hope  thai  1 
shall  be  aide  so  to  draw  either  the  Presbyterians  „r 
Independents  to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  the 
one  the  other,  thai  1  ilioll  '"'  naUy  king  again,      1" 

tho  I...  antiroo,   he  was  ondoai ng   to  raise  an 

arm)  in  Inland,  from  amongst  the  iuiurgents  "»«• 
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[  whose  acts  had  been  so  revolting  to  humanity,  in 
|  order  that,  with  their  assistance,  he  should  bear 
i  down  all  opposition,  after  the  mutual  extermination 
I  of  the  parties  whom  he  was  courting  in  England. 
I  In  regard  to  the  Irish  transactions,  his  conduct  was 
I  still  more  reprehensible  than  those  with  the  English 
and  Scots  :  while  he  was  assuring  both  Ormonde  and 
I  Digby,  in  the  most  solemn  language,  that  they  alone 
possessed  his  confidence  ;  and  that  Glamorgan  had 
acted  with  equal  want  of  judgment  and  honesty,  he 
was  secretly  encouraging  that  earl  to  prosecute  his 
schemes,  by  the  promise  of  revenge  against  the  two 
individuals,  Ormonde  and  Digby,  who  had  obstructed 
them.  Glamorgan  had  even  authority  to  supersede 
the  marquis  as  lord-lieuteuant.  Such  disingenuous 
policy,  and  attempts  to  overreach  all  parties,  could 
succeed  with  none;  and  while  Charles  hugged  him- 
self upon  the  notion  of  deceiving  all,  he  was,  in 
reality,  himself  the  only  dupe  of  his  own  impostures. 
"  He  proposed  that  the  power  of  the  militia  should 
be  vested  in  certain  individuals,  and  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed forty  days'  residence  at  Westminster,  for  the 
settlement  of  affairs,  when  he  alleged  that  he  doubted 
not  to  give  them  satisfaction,  provided  both  houses, 
the  lord  mayor,  and  the  common-council,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  the  commissioners  for  Scotland,  would 
come  under  an  engagement  for  his  safety,  and  li- 
berty to  return  to  Oxford.  Parliament,  however, 
saw  through  his  designs,  and  determined  to  frustrate 
them  by  refusing  such  an  engagement.  They  there- 
fore coldly  answered,  that  they  were  preparing  ordi- 
nances which,  when  he  should  agree  to  them,  might 
be  productive  of  a  lasting  peace.  These  ordinances 
put  the  power  of  the  sword  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  parliament ;  but  they  gave  offence  to  the  Scots 
by  reserving  to  each  country  the  command  of  its 
own  militia,  while  they  also  displeased  the  city  of 
London,  by  withdrawing  from  it  that  portion  of 
power  which  had  been  intended  at  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge.  These  mutual  disgusts  kindled  additional 
hope  in  the  royal  breast,  of  stirring  up  the  parties 
to  mutual  extermination,  while,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  their  depression,  he  might,  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  army,  establish  himself  in  uncontrolled  au- 
thority. To  the  Independents,  he  urged  the  tyranny 
of  the  Presbyteriaus,  and  the  necessity  of  combining 
with  him  for  their  own  security.  To  the  Presbyte- 
rians, he  represented  that  the  Independents  were 
averse  to  monarchical  government,  and  would  sacri- 
fice the  interest  of  Scotland  to  their  levelling  prin- 
ciples ;  and  that,  therefore,  their  only  chance  of 
safety  lay  in  joining  with  him,  in  order  to  subdue 
the  Independents.  TJic  negotiation  with  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  particularly  the  Scots,  was  conducted 
by  Montreville,  the  French  ambassador,  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  though  it  was  afterwards  alleged  that  he 
acted  without  sufficient  authority.  In  his  zeal  for 
the  service,  he  visited  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
treated  with  the  army.  The  intrigues  with  the  In- 
dependents were  managed  by  Ashbuinhaiu,  who  like- 
wise sounded  the  English  Presbyterians. 

"  Out  of  Montreville*5  intrigues,  arose  a  strange 
agreement,  in  the  name  of  his  master  and  the  queen 
regent,  on  the  one  side,  and  Charles  on  the  other — 
whenhy  the  latter  was  promised  security  in  the 
Scottish  camp  ;  audit  has  been  said  that,  though 
Charles  treated  with  the  ambassador  tu  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  doing  it  with  a  rebellious  army,  the  Scot- 
tish commanders  had  really  agreed  to  the  terms. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  the  conditions 
were,  other  than  the  personal  safety  of  Charles,  since 
it  is  established  by  Monircville's  correspondence, 
Vol.  II. 


subsequent  to  the  agreement,  that  the  Scots  steadily 
adhered  to  their  Presbyterian  principles.  That  they 
were  anxious  to  have  the  king  with  them,  fully  con. 
tiding  in  their  power  to  persuade  him  to  yield  to 
their  conditions,  is  a  fact  that  rests  on  sufficien' 
evidence  :  that  Charles,  who  was  now  blockaded  in 
Oxford,  and  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  taken  a 
prisoner  by  Fairfax,  and  led  in  ignominy  to  the  me 
tropolis,  by  his  victorious  army,  which  rapidly  ad 
vanceel,  wished  refuge,  is  no  less  certain  Hia  nope 
was  to  engage  the  Scottish  army  on  his  side,  and, 
with  his  characteristic  dissimulation,  he  affirmed 
that,  could  they  convince  his  conscience  of  the  truth 
of  their  Presbyterian  tenets,  he  would  immediately 
subscribe  to  them.  The  Scots,  however,  were  not 
to  be  deceived.  They  saw  through  the  springs  of 
the  royal  ecclesiastical  policy ;  and  one  of  their 
chief  divines  affirmed  that  no  oaths  would  convince 
him  that  Charles  wa*&  actuated  by  conscientious  mo- 
tives. While,  therefore,  the  ecclesiastics  were  suf- 
ficiently ready  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  regarding 
Presbyteriauism,  they,  as  well  as  the  statesmen, 
rested  all  their  hopes  of  converting  him,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  able  to  satisfy  his  understand- 
ing— that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  coalesce  with 
them.  Previous  to  his  taking  refuge  in  their  camp, 
they  intimated  to  him,  through  Muutreville,  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  even  wishing  them  to  agree  with  him, 
on  the  principle  of  supporting  the  hierarchy,  since, 
by  such  a  proceeding,  they  would  at  once  forfeit  the 
co-operation  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  and  thus 
join  both  parties  against  themselves,  who,  in  that 
case,  unless  they  were  guided  by  the  chimerical  hope 
of  conquering  England,  could  never  expect  to  rein- 
state him  in  the  throne.  He  proposed  that  they 
should  co-operate  with  Montrose;  but  though  the 
Scotch  army  had  been  as  selfish  as  he  wished  it, 
such  policy  was  not  reasonably  to  be  anticipated, 
since,  besides  forfeiting  the  affection  of  the  English, 
it  would  have  lost  the  support  of  the  party  in  Scot- 
land which  raised  it,  and,  as  the  leading  men  justly 
argued,  put  all  in  the  hands  of  the  malignauts, 
against  whom  they  had  hitherto  fought.  Indeed,  it 
is  most  likely  that,  had  the  officers  really  acted  so 
treacherous  a  part  to  their  country,  they  would  have 
been  deserted  by  the  soldiers.  This  scheme,  there- 
fore, on  which  Charles  so  much  relied,  was  rejected, 
and  admission  to  his  followers  was  even  refused. 

"  In  the  meantime,  as  Fairfax  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  Oxford,  while  the  town  was  already  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  the  king's  situation  there  became 
critical;  and  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  being  car- 
ried to  London  a  captive,  he  determined  if  possible, 
to  effect  his  escape.  With  only  two  attendants — 
Ashburnham  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson — he,  dis- 
guised as  the  servant  of  the  first,  left  Oxford,  (27th 
of  April,  1646;)  but  his  route  was  not  yet  resolved 
upon.  He  hesitated  whether  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  London,  or,  if  possible,  retreat  north 
to  forma  junction  with  Montrose,  whose  presumption 
misfortune  could  not  cure.  lie  proceeded  to  Henley, 
nd  from  thence  to  Harrow-on-the-IIill,  within  sight 
of  London,  uncertain  whether  at  once  to  repair  to 
the  capital.  Of  this  the  parliament  was  very  ap- 
prehensive, knowing  that  it  would  at  once  occasion 
intrigues  to  embroil  affairs,  by  the  pretext  which  it 
afforded  his  adherents  of  resorting  thither;  they, 
therefore,  published  an  ordinance  the  instant  they 
heard  of  his  ictrcat  from  Oxford — declaring  tnat  all 
who  harboured  the  king,  or,  knowing  of  his  resort, 
concealed  it,  should  be  proceeded  against  as  traitois 
to  the  commonwealth,  forfeit  their  whole  estates,  and 
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die  without  mercv.  They  likewise  ordered  the  im- 
mediate departure  from  London,  of  all  papists,  and 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  borne  arms  against  the 
parliament.  In  the  meantime,  Charles  had  visited 
families  who  recognised  his  person,  though  they  af- 
fected ignorance  of  nis  quality,;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  was,  in  this  way,  apprised  of  the 
ordinance  which  thus  threatened  to  cut  him  off  from 
all  communication  with  his  supporters.  Having 
lingered  for  some  time,  where  he  twice  narrowly  es- 
caped detection,  first  from  a  man  intoxicated,  and 
secondly  from  a  hair-dresser,  who  observed  the  par- 
ticular cut  of  the  hair  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  con- 
ceal it  by  negligence — he  at  last  turned  towards  the 
Scottish  camp  before  Newark.  This  delay  had  been 
partly  owing  to  his  disappointment  of  a  party  of 
horse,  which  had  been  promised  by  Montreville,  to 
escort  him ;  but  w  hich  came  at  length.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  spite  of  the  negotiation,  Leven  was  sur- 
prised at  the  appearance  of  Charles  ;*  yet,  without 
pre-supposing  that  he  was  less  acquainted  with  the 
intrigues  than  the  other  officers,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  surprise  he  showed  was  not  in  some  mea- 
sure assumed.  But  poor  Montreville  was  reviled  by 
them,  and  sacrificed  by  the  French  court  to  cover 
their  own  dark  designs.  Newark  was,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Charles,  surrendered  to  the  Scots;  and 
Montrose,  by  his  orders,  also  laid  down  his  arms. 
That  individual  had  been  again  defeated  in  the 
north,  and  his  influence  was  so  reduced  that  he  ha 
resolved  upon  the  strange  expedient  of  employing 
his  limited  troops  to  impress  an  army. 

"  Conceiving  that  they  had  the  game  in  their  own 
hands,  and  being  not  immediately  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  English  parliament,  which  demanded  the 
custody  of  the  king's  person,   and  sent   Poyntz  to 
watch  their  motions,  the  Scots  retreated  to  New- 
castle,  as  in  the   neighbourhood  of  their  own  re- 
sources.    The  parliament  demanded  the  persons  of 
Ashburnham  and  Hudson  ;  but  the  Scots  were  pre- 
pared with   an   excuse  when  these  individuals  es- 
caped.    At  Newcastle  every  means  were  taken  to 
induce  Charles  to  agree  to  the  prcsbyterian  establish- 
ment ;  and  as  he  affected  to  be  governed  by  con- 
science, though  his  private  correspondence  shows 
that  he  was  actuated  by  worldly  policy  only,  Hen- 
derson undcrtouk  to  remove  bis  scruples.     A  long 
written  controversy  ensued  between  them  upon  the 
respective  merits  of  their  creeds;  but  it  ended  as  is 
usual  with  all  discussions  of  that  nature.    Clarendon 
asserts  that  so  excellent  was  the   royal  argument, 
that  Henderson  indirectly  acknowledged  himself  to 
be  vanquished.     But  such  a  story  of  a  Scottish  di- 
vine, whom  interested  motives  could  not  sway,  would 
have  required  great   authority  to  confirm   it;  and, 
unfortunately  for  this,  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by 
private    correspondence,  that  Henderson  was  only 
grieved  to  observe,  that  while  Charles  pretended  to 
Be  influenced   by   conscientious   Bcrupies,   ho  was 
,,  aUj  ai  tuated  by  thai  perverted  thirst  for  dominion, 
i,  had    proved  so  calamitous  td  his  country. 
Whether  Charles  was  really  the  author  of  tho  con- 
troversial writings  that  pass  under  his  name  may 
well  I"-  questioned;  but  it  has  justly  been  remarked 
tli.. i  the  far-famed  production  is  never  read.     The 
style  cs  as  stiff  and  pedantic  us  the  thoughts  are 

oo on  place, 

•■  When  he  joined  the  Scots  he  declared  il  was 

no)  hit  tion  to  prolong  the  miseries  of  war; 

nod  Oxford,  us  will  as  the  othei  garrisons,  were  sur 
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rendered  to  the  conquerors,   to  whose  credit  it  Te- 
dounds,  that,  from  the  time  of  the  new  model,  they 
were  remarkable  for  the  most  scrupulous  fulfilment 
of  articles.     The  garrison    of  Oxford   consisted   of 
about  seven  thousand,  containing  the  army  the  king 
had  brought  thither;  and  though  part  of  them  were 
Irish,  not  an  insult  was  offered  to  one  of  their  num- 
ber.    An  order  was    at  the   same  time  issued  by 
Charles  for  the  surrender  of  Dublin;  but  secret  in- 
structions of  a  different  kind  were  dispatched  to  hi3 
confidential  agents ;  for  he  had  determined  not  to 
desist  from  war ;  and  though  he  sent  a  public  dis- 
patch to  Ormonde,  declaring,  that  as  nothing  but  re- 
gard to  the   protestants  of  that  distracted  country, 
who  otherwise  must  have  perished,  had  induced  him 
to  treat,  and  thus  desist  from  his  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting vengeance  on  the  rebels  ;  so  now  he  wished 
all  negotiation  to  be  suspended,  that  they  might  still 
be  reserved  for  justice;  yet  he  sent  privately  to  the 
same  nobleman,  desiring  him  not  to  obey  his  public 
orders  ;  and  during  his  residence  at  Newcastle,  he 
was  concerting  the  means  of  raising  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  in   Ireland  !     A  peace  was  con- 
cluded there  by  Ormonde,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
both  houses.     By  this  the  Irish  engaged  to  provide 
an   army  of  twenty  thousand,  and  pour  them  into 
Scotland.     The  stricter  catholics,  however,  and  their 
priests,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions;  and  as 
they  refused  to  be  bound  by  them,   Glamorgan  was 
instructed  and  empowered  by  the  monarch,  (also  in 
the  face  of  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  Charles  to  drop 
all  proceedings,)  to  purchase  their   assistance  on 
any  conditions,   even  on  that  of  pawning  his  three 
kingdoms. 

"  When  he  entered  the  Scottish  camp,  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  with  the  whole  independent  party 
at  least,  were  under  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
that  a  new  war  was  meditated;  and  the  suspicion 
was  soon  strengthened  by  a  letter  from  him  to  Or- 
monde, wherein  he  mentions  his  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Scottish  army,  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
mise from  them  to  assist  him  in  conjunction  with  tho 
forces  of  Montrose — to  procure  a  safe  peace  and  the 
restitution  of  his  own  prerogative;  and  that  as  the 
circumstance  would  prevent  troops  from  being  trans- 
ported by  the  rebels  into  Ireland,  he  desired  that 
his  letters  should  be  shown  to  his  friends  on  that 
side  of  the  water,  to  make  them  resolute  in  his  cause. 
It  had  been  written  a  few  days  before  bis  departure 
from  Oxford;  and,  as  it  was  circulated  throughout 
Ireland  by  Ormonde,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  general,  Munro,  who  transmitted  it  to  the 
English  parliament.  Great  was  the  outcry  against 
the  Scots  for  their  supposed  perfidy  ;  but  they  vin- 
dicated themselves  by  declaring  the  king's  statement 
to  be  '  a  must  damnabfo  untruth.* 

"  As  the  prospects  of  the  Scots  in  relation  to 
English  affairs  depended  entirely  upon  the  king's 
joining  them  on  their  own  terms — by  acknowledging 
the  presbyterian  discipline,  ami  subscribing  the  co- 
vi  nniit,  thej  endeavoured  by  every  species  of  ell- 
treatj  ami  argument,  to  bring  him  to  the  conditions. 
Dreading  too  tin'  influence  of  Ins  former  advisers, 
ami  jnalous  of  tin'  English,  they  tried  to  prevent 
access  to  the  royal  presence;  ami  Charles,  whosj 
hopes  had  at  first  lien  Banguine,  complained  of  ill 
treatment,  though  he  afterwards  did  them  the  jus 
in  .■  in  own,  that  in   regard  to  personal  respect,  he 

hail  mi  cause  In  complain. 

"  Tim  English  parliament  demanded  delivery  "I 

the  king's  person;  but  the   Scots,— arguing   that 
Charles    beiuj;   their   monarch,    as   will   .is  lh.it  of 
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England,  they  were  fully  as  much  entitled  as  their 
southern  neighbours  to  that  important  charge;  and 
that,  in  such  a  case,  possession  gave  them  a  prefer- 
able right, — refused  compliance.  The  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  the  Scots  having 
entered  England  merely  as  auxiliaries,  and  having 
no  right  of  jurisdiction  there;  and  it  having  beeu 
iti  the  capacity  of  auxiliaries,  that  his  majesty  had 
taken  refuge  in  their  camp — they  were  bound  to  re- 
ceive directions  from  those  who  paid  them  for  fight- 
ing their  battles.  Charles,  however,  believing  at 
this  time,  from  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  which 
generally  announced  the  public  feelings,  that  the 
Scots  were  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  was  in- 
clined to  reside  for  some  time  with  the  army.  Their 
ffs  were  disclosed  by  the  following  passage  from 
Scripture,  which  was  by  one  of  their  preachers  read 
before  him  :  '  And  behold  all  the  men  of  Israel  came 
to  the  king,  and  said  unto  him,  why  have  our  brethren 
the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee  away,  and  have  brought 
the  king  and  his  household,  and  all  David's  men 
with  him  over  Jordan  ?  And  all  the  men  of  Judah 
answered  the  men  of  Israel,  because  the  king  is  near 
of  kin  to  us  :  wherefore  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  ? 
Have  we  eaten  at  all  at  the  king's  cost ;  or  hath  he 
given  us  any  gift  ?  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered 
the  men  of  Judah,  and  said,  we  have  ten  parts  in 
the  king,  and  we  have  also  more  right  in  David  than 
ye;  why  then  did  ye  despise  us,  that  our  advice 
should  not  be  first  heard  in  bringing  back  our  king  : 
and  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than 
the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel.' 

"  Propositions  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
liament, and  conseuted  to  by  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners, were  transmitted  to  the  king.  In  substance 
they  did  not  materially  differ  from  those  made  at 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  except  that  the  term  de- 
manded tor  vesting  the  power  of  the  militia  in  com- 
missioners, before  it  should  be  settled  by  bill,  was 
prolonged  from  seven  to  twenty  years.  Charles,  as 
if  he  had  had  only  one  satirical  remark  in  store, 
nearly  repeated  the  observation  which  he  made  both 
before  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  before 
that  of  Uxbridge  ;  for,  having  demanded  whether 
the  commissioners  from  the  parliament  had  any 
power  to  alter  the  conditions  tendered  to  him,  and 
having  been  answered  in  the  negative,  he  told  them 
that,  saving  the  honour  of  the  business,  a  common 
trooper  might  have  equally  well  performed  the  part 
assigned  them.  As  it  was  evident  that  he  would 
not  agree  to  the  terms,  negotiations  both  by  the  prcs- 
byterians  and  independents  were  set  on  foot  to  gain 
him.  By  the  presbyterian  party  he  was  urged  to 
close  with  them,  ostensibly  on  their  own  terms,  under 
the  prospect  of  a  mitigation  of  them,  when  the 
weight  of  the  kingly  character  should,  with  the  set- 
tlemeut  of  affairs,  give  them  the  ascendancy  in  the 
state  :  but  as  he  considered  the  hierarchy  a  neces- 

ry  support  to  the  throne,  which  again  Upheld  Un- 
church, while  he  conceived  the  presbyterian  govern- 

ent  to  he  so  destructive  of  monarchical  power,  that 

would  reduce  him  to  the  situation  of  a  titular  king, 
Do  persuasion  prevailed  upon  him;  yet,  instead  of 
giving  an  absolute  negative,  he  pretendrd  to  found 
hu  *erupl(-'s  upon  a  conscientious  belief  that 
episcopacy  was  a  divine  institution.  The  preshy- 
un.s,  however,  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They 
justly  regarded  this  as  a  mere  device  to  gain  time, 
till  he  consulted  his  masters  beyond  seas,  and  was 
in  a  situation  to  excite  fresh  commotions.  Thoy 
therefore  endeavoured  in  alarm  him,  by  asserting, 
fliat  %  great  portion  of  the  people,  from  hia  having 


been  so  bloody  and  false,  had  resolved  to  cast  him 
and  his  family  off  for  ever;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
quickly  assent  to  the  propositions,  all  men,  even  the 
presbyterians,  would  abandon  him,  when  the  scaffold 
or  perpetual  imprisonment  would  be  his  doom  ;  but 
this  effected  nothing;  it  having  been  always  the 
misfortune  of  this  monarch,  to  believe  that  neither 
his  person,  nor  the  externals  of  royalty  could  be  in 
danger.  The  queen,  however,  and  all  his  confi- 
dential friends,  importuned  him  to  agree  to  the  pres- 
byterian government,  provided  he  could  reserve  the 
power  of  the  sword,  since,  by  thus  satisfying  the 
Scots,  he  adopted  the  only  means  of  saving  himself 
for  the  present,  and  preserving  the  chance  of  re- 
covering his  full  regal  authority.  But  he,  declaring 
to  them  that  the  church  was  a  more  powerful  engine 
than  the  militia  ;  and  that,  once  renounced,  it  might 
Bever  be  recovered^bstinately  adhered  to  his  reso- 
lution. He  looked  towards  France  for  assistance, 
and  was  warned  in  vain  that  his  hopes  there  would 
prove  a  dream.  Apprehensions  were  even  enter- 
tained by  his  own  friends,  that  if  France  interposed 
at  all  with  any  sufficient  force,  it  would  only  be  to 
reduce  him  to  the  state  of  a  tributary  priuce  ;  and 
resolutions  were  entered  into  by  Hopton  and  Hyde 
to  defeat  any  attempt  against  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
(to  the  first  of  which  the  prince  had  retreated  when 
Hopton  was  driven  into  Cornwall,) — an  attempt 
which  they  were  warned  that  the  French  court  me- 
ditated in  conjunction  with  Jermain.  the  king's 
agent  and  bosom  friend,  whom  that  perfidious  court 
is  said  to  have  bribed  to  such  a  treason.  At  the 
same  time,  Charles  was  deeply  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Irish.  To  ({lease  the  Scots,  as  we 
have  already  said,  he  sent  a  public  dispatch  to  Or- 
monde to  break  off  all  treaties  with  the  catholics,  in 
order  that,  for  their  crimes  and  rebellion,  they  might 
be  left  to  the  punishment  of  the  parliament;  but, 
sensible  that  such  a  demand  would  be  made  of  him, 
he  had  previously  commauded  that  lord-lieutenant 
to  obey  none  of  his  public  instructions.  While, 
too,  he  was  thus  caballing  with  Ormonde,  he  was 
carrying  on  another  correspondence  with  Glamor- 
gan, calculated  to  involve  the  ruin  even  of  the  other. 
It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  allege  in  his  vindication, 
that,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  Scottish  camp,  and  no 
longer  a  free  agent,  he  was  obliged  to  send  dis- 
patches of  which  he  disapproved.  With  an  indivi- 
dual who  acted  thus,  there  could  be  no  safety  in  ne- 
gotiation;  and  so  much  was  he  accustomed  to  this 
disingenuous  practice,  that  Clarendon,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  mentions  that  a  certain  individual — proba- 
bly himself — had  lost  the  royal  confidence  for  re- 
fusing to  act  in  conformity  with  his  secret  intentions, 
in  opposition  to  his  warrants  as  monarch.  Ormonde 
concluded  a  peace  upon  the  condition  of  abrogating 
all  the  penal  laws  against  (he  catholics  ;  but,  as  the 
pope  had  promised  pecuniary  assistance,  and  his 
nuncio  flattered  himself  that  the  catholic  iuterest 
would  bear  down  all  opposition,  the  peace  was  an- 
nulled, and  Glamorgan  negotiated  for  an  army  upon 
their  own  terms.  Homantic  promises  were  made 
of  an  immense  force,  which,  assisted  by  the  pope, 
ami  joined  with  whalevc-r  could  be  raised  by  Mon- 
trose, should  recover  for  Charles  tin-  divine  right 
which  he  pretended  to  have  inherited  from  his  an- 
cestors. Flattered  with  this  prospect  of  affairs,  he 
ni'-ihtalcd  an  escape  to  that  kingdom — presaging 
that  a  rupture  between  the  English  and  Scots  would 
ensue  upon  his  absence-;  and  thence  inferring,  that 
win  i,  the  two  parties  had  been  weeuied  and  exhausted 
with  mutual  bloodshed,  a  great  portion  of  the  king- 
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dom  would  fly  to  him  lor  refuge  against  the  pressure 
of  the  times. 

'-  From  all  these  considerations  Charles,  deluded 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  deceive  both  parties, 
continued  obstinate ;  and  after  the  lapse  ot  about 
ei^ht  months,  the  Scots  determined  to  deliver  him 
up  to  the  English  parliament.  They  indeed  still 
declared  their  attachment  to  monarchy,  though  it 
was  such  a  monarchy  as  would  have  left  no  power 
to  the  king;  but  they  did  not  conceal  their  senti- 
ments that  monarchy  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
deposition  and  imprisonment  of  a  prince  who  wil- 
fully opposed  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  They  even 
declared  in  parliament,  that  it  was  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  assenting  to  their  propositions,  that 
they  would  ever  restore  him  ;  and  that  if  he  resisted 
the  terms  offered,  and  entered  their  country,  they 
would  confine  him  for  the  public  good,  and  carry  of 
the  government  without  him.  %  great  party,  how- 
ever, went  so  far  as  to  conceive  the  idea  of  bringing 
him  to  the  scaffold,  in  which  they  outdid  the  inde- 
pendents, who  only  entertained  the  idea  of  deposing 
him,  and  transferring  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  in  their  custody. 

"  It  was  when  the  Scots  had  lost  all  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing on  the  king,  and  were  fully  seusible  that  no 
trust  could  be  reposed  in  him,  that  one  of  their  mi- 
nisters, after  having  uttered  bold  truths,  ordered  the 
psalm  to  be  sung  which  begins  thus, 

"  •  Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  thyself. 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise.' 

"  But  Charles,  standing  up  in  his  place,  called  for 
the  psalm  which  begins  with 


and  the  audience  good-naturedly  indulged  him. 

"  lie,  during  his  residence  with  the  Scottish  army, 
repeatedly  proposed  to  go  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treating  with  his  people  ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment as  constantly  resisted  it,  unless  he  would  con- 
sent to  their  propositions,  and  sign  the  covenant: 
and  matters  came  at  last  to  a  crisis.  The  English 
ordered  the  Scottish  army  to  quil  the  kingdom,  as 
tbej  had  no  further  use  for  their  services ;  and  the 
Scots  only  pretended  to  delay  on  the  grouuu  that 
great  arrears  were  due  to  them.  Their  demand 
amounted  to  about  two  millions,  but.  alter  all  the 
necoiean  deductions,  it  was  reduced,  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  less  than  a  fifth  of  that  sum  ;  and  on,'  of  the 
implied,  though  not  expressed  conditions  upon  which 
the  first  instalment  was  paid,  was  that  the  custodj 
of  lb.'  king's  person  should  be  resigned  to  the  En 
glish.  This  gave  rise  to  a  great  scandal  against  the 
It  ,,t.,  and  their  apology,  m  so  far  as  the  officers  oi 
their  army  was  concerned,  is  uol  altogether  admis- 
,1,1..  —Thai  they  came  into  England  merely  as 
auxiliaries,  und  were,  in  the  common  cause,  as 
deeply  interestedin  securing  the  king's  person  as 
Sir  'I'll, „nas  Fairfax  and  the  English  annj  thai  hie 
refuge  in  their  t  .""i1  "•'"  ■  "" '"'  mattei  "'  '"''  »ssity, 

to   proven!   an   ig ainious   captivity  ;  and  that, 

though  the)  regretted  tli.it  he  bad  thrown  bimsell 
upon  thi  'i  mercy,  the)  did  nol  conceive  thai  hit  at  I 

M  po    iblj  absolve  them  from  tin-  solemn  cove 

nam  the)  had  taken  when  they  engagod  in  the  war 

thu     o    !,.,,   i ,  ■  >■..!    limplj  tins,  Charles  saw 

,i. ,,   i,.      ,uld   i  ■    ,  pri  r  somewhere,  and  pre- 

,,,,,111,.  -,  it,  h  array  for  his  keopers ;  anditwai 
rl,ll(  ,,i,,„.  t,,  uppo  ,-  thai  an  army,  undei  the  t  ore 
maud  „(  a  , ommittee  ,,i  both  kingdom!  •"old  have 
.on   possible  right  to  act  foi  itself,   In  opposition  to 


those  principles  on  which  it  had  been  raised  and 
kept  a-foot.  It  is  not  easv  to  discover  an  answer  to 
this  argument,  if  we  admit  that  it  was  urged  in  good 
faith.  But  it  applies  only  to  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment and  their  commissioners,  and  not  to  the  mili- 
tary officers,  who  had  been  treacherously  tampering 
with  Charles  through  the  French  ambassador,  and 
nsequently,  bound  to  continue  their  treacluiy 
to  their  employers,  by  affording  him  an  opportunity 
to  escape  if  he  desired  it.  Affairs  had  become  cri- 
tical with  the  English,  and  even  Hollis  and  his 
party,  who  ardently  desired  to  favour  the  Scottish 
army,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Fairfax,  now  urged 
its  departure  from  the  kingdom — imagining  that,  as 
the  Self-denying  ordinance  was  only  to  continue 
during  the  war,  his  party  might  now  alter  the  new 
modef,  and  recover  the  militarj  power  into  their  own 
hands.  In  this,  however,  they  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed ;  and  thev,  in  no  small  degree,  attributed 
the  failure  of  their  expectations  to  the  unexpected 
death  of  Essex,  whom  they  wished  to  reinstate  in 
the  command,  and  round  whom  both  that  party  and 
the  Scots  had  rallied.  If  the  previous  professions 
of  the  Scots — that  Charles  would  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold  if  he  obliged  them  to  surrender  his  person 
were  sincere,  they  had  no  cause  afterwards  to  com- 
plain of  that  catastrophe,  since  in  that  case  they,  by 
surrendering  him,  must  be  regarded  as  accessary  to 
his  fate.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  such  no- 
tions had  been  principally  harboured  by  themselves; 
and  that  it  was  only  after  a  full  experience  of  the 
perfidy  of  Charles,  and  the  second  resort  to  hostili- 
ties, together  with  his  intrigues  even  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  obstinate  rejection  of  all  propositions, 
that  such  a  measure  was,  as  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  the  victors,  fully  resolved  upon. 

••  It  is  said  that,  when  the  intention  of  the  Scots 
to  deliver  him  up  was  communicated  to  Charles,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess  ;  and  that,  such 
was  the  native  composure  of  his  mind,  he  continued 
it,  unruffled  by  the  intelligence.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  of  him,  that,  like  his  progenitors,  he  ap- 
peared to  most  advantage  in  adversity,  which  we 
may  remark,  in  passing,  is  far  more  easily  home 
than  prosperity  ;  but  the  auccdote  is  not  entitled  to 
much  credit,  and  the  intelligence  could  not  be  vary 
unexpected.  Long  had  he  been  warned  of  the 
event  ;  and  his  hope  of  a  different  issue  had  been 
founded  entirely  on  the  prospects  held  out  by  the 
Hamiltons,  of  raising  a  party  in  Scotland,  which, 
contrary  to  all  their  former  principles,  should  at- 
tempt his  unconditional  restoration.      Without  that, 

he  was  not  only  not  averse  t"  change  his  keepers, 
but  really  desired  it,  as  be  Battered  himself  that  he 
i  ,,n  tb.it  success  with  the  English  officers 
which  I"'  was  inflexibly  denied  by  the  Scots,  whose 
eel  nidcd  accorded  with  their  principles.  He 
was  conducted  to  Holdenby,  (30th  of  January,  1647) 
where  he  continued  aconsiderable  tune." 

tin  lb,-  n, lub  debated  subject  of  the  surrender  of 
the  king  bj  the  Scots,  the  impartial  Hallam  makes 
the  following  remarks, 

"  By  these  discoveries  of  lb,-  kind's  insincerity,* 
and  by  ub.it  seemed  his  infatuated  obstinacy  in  re- 
fusing trims  ,,f  accommodation,  i»'ti>  nations  became 
more  ami  more  alienated  from  bim  ;  the  one  hardly 

restrained  from  casting  him  oil,  tl ther  re.ulj  to 

leave  him  to  Ins  fate.  This  ill  opinion  of  the  king 
forms  nne  apology  for  ib.it  action,  which  Ins  exposed 
the  Scotch  nation  to  so  much  reproach — thaii  del'treij 


»  Alluding  to  tiio  Qlamorgan  transaction. 
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I  of  bis  person  to  the  English  parliament.  Perhaps,  if 
I  we  place  ourselves  in  their  situation,  it  will  not  ap- 
j    pear  deserving  of  quite  such  indignant  censure.      It 

I  would  have  shown  more  generosity,    to  have  offered 

II  the  king  an  alternative  of  retiring  to  Holland  ;  aud, 
I  from  what  we  kuow,  he  would  probably  have  not  ne- 
I    glected  the  opportunity.    But  the  consequence  might 

have  been,  his  solemn  deposition  from  the    English 
thmne  ;  and  however  we  may  think  such  banishment 
i    more  honourable  than  the  acceptance  of  degrading 
conditions,  the  Scots,  we  should  remember,  saw  no- 
thing in  the  king's  taking  the  covenant,  and  sweep- 
[    rag  away  prelatic  superstitions,    but    the    bounden 
duty  of  a  christian  sovereign,  which  only  the  most 
J   perverse  self-will   induced    him   to    set   at   nought. 
i  hey  had  a  right  also  to  consider  the  interests  of  his 
■    family,  which  the  threatened  establishment  of  a  re- 
public in  England  would  defeat.     To  carry  him  back 
|    with  their  army  into  Scotland,  besides  being  equally 
I    ruinous  to    the  English  monarchy,    would   have  ex- 
posed their  nation  to  most  serious  dangers.     To  uu- 
I   dertake  his  defence  by  arms  against  England,  as  the 
ardent  royalists   desired,  and  doubtless  the  deter- 
mined republicans  no  less,  would  have  been,  as  was 
proved  afterwards,    a  mad  and  culpable   renewal   of 
the  miseries  of  both  kingdoms.      He  had  voluntarily 
I    come  to  their  camp  ;   no  faith  was  pledged  to  him ; 
their  very  right  to  retain   his  person,  though  they 
had  argued  for  it   with    the    English    parliament, 
seemed  open   to  much   doubt.     The  circumstanee; 
I  unquestionably,  which  has  always  given  a  character 
I  of  apparent  baseness  to  this  transaction,  is  the  pay- 
I  ment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  made  to  them 
so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  it  has  passed  for  the 
pure  of  the  king's  person.      This  sum  was  part  of  a 
larger  demand  on  the  score  of  arrears  of  pay,  and 
had  been  agreed  upon  long  before  we  have  any  prodf 
or  reasonable  suspicion  of  a  stipulation  to  deliver  up 
the  king.     That  the  parliament  would   never  have 
actually  paid  it  on   any  other  consideration,   there 
can  be,  I  presume,  no  kiud  of  doubt  ;  and  of  this  the 
Scots   must  have  been  fully  aware.     But  whether 
there  were  any  such  secret  bargain  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, or  whether  they  would  have  delivered  him  up 
if  there  had  been   no  pecuniary  expectation  in  the 
case,  is  what  I  cannot  perceive  sufficient  grounds  to 
pronounce  with  confidence;  though  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  believe  the  affirmative  of  the  latter  ques- 
tion.    And  it  is  deserving  of  particular  observation, 
that  the  party  in  the  house  of  commons  which  sought 
must,  earnestly  to  obtain    possession   of   the    king's 
person,    and   carried  all   the   votes  for  payment  of 
money  to  the  Scots,   was  that  which   had  no  further 
aim  than  an  accommodation  with  him,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  government  on   the  basis  of  its  funda- 
mental laws,  though  doubtless  on   terms  very  dero- 
gatory to  his  prerogative;   while  those  who  Opposed 
each  part  of  the  negotiation  were  the  zealous  ene- 
mies of  the  king,  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  of 
the  monarchy.     The  journals  bear  witness  of  this." 
The  following  particulars  are  from  Godwin:  — 
u  The  earl  of  Pembroke,   with  two  other  lords,  and 
six  commoners,  was  appointed  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1647,    to  repair  to  Newcastle1,   and   receive  the 
person  of  the  king  from  the  Scots1  army;  and,  a 
ihort  time  before,  Holdenby-housc,  in  the  county  "I 
Northampton,    was  named  as   the  place  to  which  he 
thou  Id    I"-    removed.     Tins  was   a  stately  mansion, 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hat  ton,    lord-chancellor  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  purchased  for  a  re- 


been  fought  between  the  king  and  the  parliament. 
The  king,  we  are  told,  expressed  himself  courteously 
to  the  commissioners,  as  being  well  pleased  to  part 
from  the  Scots,  and  to  come  nearer  to  the  parlia- 
ment, with  whom  he  was  very  desirous  to  enter  into 
negotiation. 

"  On  the  30th  of  January,  the  Scots'  commission- 
ers took  leave  of  the  king,  and  their  army  evacuated 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  leaving  him  in  the  bands  of 
the  English.  Three  or  four  days  after  this  he  began 
his  journey  to  Holdenby,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  where  accommodations 
were  easily  provided  for  him  and  his  attendants,  to- 
gether with  the  commissioners  and  their  suite,  within 
the  palace.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence here,  than  he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  desiring 
that  he  might  be  attended  by  some  of  his  own  chap- 
ftins;  but  this  request,  conformably  to  the  iutoleraut 
spirit  of  the  presbwerian  party,  was  refused  him. 
They  would  allow  none  to  be  employed  about  him 
who  had  not  taken  the  covenant.  Shortly  after,  the 
greater  part  of  Charles's  personal  attendants,  and 
particularly  Ashburnham  and  Legge,  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  present  leaders,  were  taken  from  him  ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  author  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Last  Two  Years  of  Charles,  and  Harrington, 
author  of  the  Oceana,  men  of  singular  refinement 
and  humanity,  were  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
deportment  of  the  king  at  Holdenby  was  marked 
with  peculiar  equanimity  ;  his  temperance  was  ex- 
emplary ;  and  his  principal  amusements  were  walk- 
ing, and  playing  at  bowls;  for  the  sake  of  the  latter 
of  which  he  sometimes  rode  over  to  a  bowling-green, 
that  was  at  nine  miles  distance. 

"  During  the  whole  period  of  Charles's  imprison- 
ment we  meet  on  his  part  with  no  open  example  of 
peevish  and  querulous  complaint.  This  was  no 
doubt  partly  owing  to  the  temperate  and  respectful 
manner  with  which  he  was  treated.  But  it  must  also 
have  arisen  in  part  from  the  composure  and  pro- 
priety of  his  own  behaviour.  When  any  one  is  in- 
trusted to  the  custody  of  others,  there  will  always 
occur  one  thing  and  another  calculated  to  gall  and 
irritate  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  We 
meet  with  one  instance  of  a  person  to  whom  the 
king  gave  privately  a  paper  written  in  ciphers,  which 
being  observed,  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was 
committed  to  a  short  restraint.  Charles  probably 
was  not  ignorant  of  this.  At  another  time,  many 
persons  having  resorted  to  him  in  his  progress,  to  be 
touched  for  scrofulous  distempers,  a  proclamation 
was  set  forth  by  the  commissioners  forbidding  any 
such  intrusion.  But,  however  Charles  might  be  af- 
fected by  these  and  other  interferences  on  the  part 
of  his  subjects,  he  disdained  the  language  of  com- 
plaint. He  persisted,  as  we  shall  Bee  on  many  oc- 
casions, in  his  practices  of  duplicity  and  artifice; 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  having  lost  sight 
at  any  time  of  the  personal  demeanour  which  he 
thought  befitting  a  king." 

During  the  time  (says  Hume,")  that  the  king  rt» 
inaiiird  in  the  Scottish  army  al  Newcastle,  died  the 
carl  of  Essex,  the  discarded,  but  still  powerful  aud 
popular  general  of  the  parliament.  Ilts  death,  in 
this  conjuncture,  was  a  public  misfortune.  Fully 
sensible  of  the  excesses  to  which  affairs  had  been 
carried,  and  of  the  worse  consequences  which  were 
still  to  be  apprehended,  he  had  resolved  to  conciliate 
a  peace,  aud  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  all  those 
ills  to  which,  from  mistake  rather  than  any  bad  in- 


rdence  for  Charies,  when  duke  of  York,  at  do  gnat   tendons,  he  had  himself  so  much  contributed,     The 
CUaiauce  from  Naseby,  where  the  decisive  battle  had  [  pre.sbytenan,  or  the  moderate  party  among  the  com- 
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mons,  found  themselves  considerably  weakeoed  by 
his  death :  and  the  small  remains  of  authority  which 
still  adhered  to  the  house  of  peers,  were  in  a  manner 
wholly  extinguished. 


CHAP.  XV. 


Mutiny  of  the  Army — The  King  seized  by  Joyce — The 
Army  march  against  the  Parliament — The  Army 
subdue  the  Parliament— The  King  flies  to  the  Lie 
of  Wight — Civil  War  breaks  out  again — Invasion 
from  Scotland — The  Treaty  of  Newport — The  War 
and  Invasion  repressed— The  King  seized  again  by 
the  Army — The  House  purged — The  Kiny'i  Trial 
•^And  Execution— -And  Character. 

In  proportion  as  the  terror  of  the  king's  influence 
diminished,  the  division  betw^n  independent  and 
presbyterian  became  every  day  more  apparent;  and 
the  neuters  found  it  at  last  requisite  to  seek  shelter 
in  one  or  the  other  faction.  Many  new  writs  were 
issued  for  elections,  in  the  room  of  members  who 
had  died,  or  were  disqualified  by  adhering  to  the 
king;  yet  still  the  presbyterians  retained  the  supe- 
riority among  the  commons  ;  and  all  the  peers,  ex- 
cept Lord  Say,  were  esteemed  of  that  party.  The 
independents,  to  whom  the  inferior  sectaries  ad- 
hered, predominated  in  the  army :  and  the  troops 
of  the  new  model  were  universally  infected  with 
that  enthusiastic  spirit.  To  their  assistance  did  the 
independent  party  among  the  commons  chiefly  trust, 
in  their  projects  for  acquiring  rfae  ascendant  over 
their  antagonists. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  the  presbyte- 
rians, seeing  every  thing  reduced  to  obedience,  be- 
gan to  talk  of  diminishing  the  army:  and  on  pre- 
tence of  easing  the  public  burdens,  they  levelled  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  opposite  faction.  They  purposed 
to  embark  a  strong  detachment,  under  Skippou  and 
Massey,  for  the  service  of  Ireland  :  they  openly  de- 
clared their  intention  of  making  a  great  reduction 
of  the  remainder.*  It  was  eTen  imagined,  that  an- 
other Dew  model  of  the  army  was  projected,  in  order 
to  regain  to  the  presbyterians  that  superiority  which 
they  had  so  imprudently  lost  by  the  former. 

The  army  had  small  inclination  to  the  service  of 
Ireland  ;  a  country  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and  laid 
waste  by  massacres  and  civil  commotions  :  they  had 
less  inclination  to  disband,  and  to  renounce  that 
pay,  which,  having  earned  through  fatigues  and 
danger*,  they  now  purposed  to  enjoy  in  ease  and 
tranquillity.  And  many  of  the  officers,  having  risen 
from  the  people,  had  no  other  prospect,  if  deprived 
pf  their  commission,  than  that  of  returning  to  lan- 
guish in  poverty. 

Tbeie  motives  of  interest  acquired  additional  in- 
fluence, and  became  more  dangerous  to  the  parlia- 
ment, from  the  religious  spirit  by  which  the  army 
wan  universally  actuated.  The  saint,  resigned  over 
to  superior  guidance,  was  often  induced  to  gratify 
bis  appetites,  under  the  pretence  of  pious  seal.  And, 
the  strange  corruptions  engendered  by  this 
spirit,  it  eluded  and  Loosened  all  the  ties  of  morality, 
and  gave  entire  scope,  and  even  sanction,  to  the 

►"'Id   hue    ..Hid    ambition    wlmh    naturally  adhere  to 

Hm  buman  mind. 

The  military  confessors  were  further  encouraged 
in  di  obedience  to  superiors,  by  that  spiritual  pride 

•  Fourteen  thousand  man  won  onli  Intended  to  |wkopl  up 

Mid    Iiuum),    tit   Uiouiiuul    foot,   and    two   UkuimiiuI 
«lriigw.u«—  Hat  rt. 


to  which  a  mistaken  piety  is  so  subject.  They  werq 
not,  they  said,  mere  mercenary  troops  enlisted  for 
hire,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  their  paymasters. 
Religion  and  liberty  were  the  motives  which  had 
excited  them  to  arms;  and  they  had  a  superior  right 
to  see  those  blessings,  which  they  had  purchased 
with  their  blood,  ensured  to  future  generations.  By 
the  same  title  that  the  presbyterians,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  royalists,  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  epithet  of  "  godly,"  or  the  "  well  affected," 
the  independents  now,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
presbyterians,  assumed  this  appellation,  and  arro- 
gated all  the  superiority  which  naturally  belongs  to  it. 

Knowing  that  a  large  minority  in    the  house  of 

mmons  were  friends  to  the  army,  although  the  ac- 
tual majority  were  enemies,  the  troops  naturally 
were  eager  to  give  the  superiority  to  their  partisans 
Whatever  hardships  they  underwent,  were  ascribed 
to  a  settled  design  of  oppressing  them,  and  resented 
as  an  effect  of  the  animosity  and  malice  of  the  pres 
byterians. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  revenue,  which  accrued 
from  taxes,  assessments,  sequestrations,  and  compo- 
sitions, considerable  arrears  were  due  to  the  army  ; 
and  many  of  the  private  men,  as  well  as  officers,  had 
near  a  twelvemonth's  pay  still  owing  them.  The 
army  suspected,  that  this  deficiency  was  purposely 
contrived  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  live  at  free 
quarters ;  and  by  rendering  them  odious  to  the 
country,  serve  as  a  pretence  for  disbanding  them. 
When  they  saw  such  members  as  were  employed  in 
committees  and  civil  offices,  accumulate  fortunes, 
they  accused  them  of  rapine  and  public  plunder. 
And,  as  no  plan  was  pointed  out  by  the  commons 
for  the  payment  of  arrears,  the  soldiers  dreaded, 
that,  after  they  should  be  disbanded  or  embarked  for 
Ireland,  their  enemies,  who  predominated  in  the  two 
houses,  would  entirely  defraud  them  of  their  right, 
and  oppress  them  with  impunity. 

On  this  ground  or  pretence  did  the  first  commo- 
tion begin  in  the  army.  A  petition,  addressed  to 
Fairfax  the  general,  was  handed  about,  craving  an 
indemnity,  and  that  ratified  by  the  king,  for  any  il- 
legal actions,  of  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  the  soldiers  might  have  been  guilty  ;  together 
with  satisfaction  in  arrears,  freedom  from  pressing, 
relief  of  widows  and  maimed  soldiers,  and  pay  till 
disbanded.  The  commons,  aware  of  what  combus- 
tible materials  the  army  was  composed,  were  alarmed 
at  this  intelligence.  Such  a  combination,  they  knew 
if  not  checked  in  its  first  appearance,  must  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  and 
must  soon  exalt  the  military  above  the  civil  autho- 
rity. Besides  summoning  some  officers  to  answer 
for  this  attempt,  they  immediately  voted,  that  the 
petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  to  put  condi- 
tions Upon  the  parliament,  and  to  obstruct  the  re- 
lief of  Ireland;  and  they  threatened  to  proceed 
against  the  promoters  of  it,  as  enemies  to  the  state, 
and  disturbers  of   public  peace.     This   declaration, 

u  iiieh  may  be  deemed  violent,  especially  as  the  army 

had  some  ground  tor  complaint,  produced  fatal  effects*. 

The  soldiers  lamented,  thai  they  weir  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen;  that  they  were  not  nl- 
lowed  so  much  us  to  represent  their  grievances  ;  (list, 

while     petitions     from    EiBSOl   Bind    oilier    places    were 

openly  encouraged  against  the  army,  their  mouths 

were  Stopped  ;   and  that  they,    who  wire  the  authors 

of  liberty  to  the  nation,  were  reduced  bj  b  fa 

hi  pai  i lament,  to  the  most  grievous  servitude. 
In  this  disposition  was  the  army  bond  by  War* 

|  wick,    Dacres,    Masse),    and   other  commissioners. 
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who  were  sent  to  make  them  proposals  for  entering 
into  the  service  of  Ireland.  Instead  of  enlisting,  the 
generality  objected  to  the  terms;  demanded  an  in- 
demnity ;  were  clamorous  for  their  arrears :  and, 
though  they  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  against 
Skippon,  who  was  appointed  commander,  they  dis- 
covered much  stronger  inclination  to  serve  under 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  Some  officers,  who  were  of 
the  presbyterian  party,  having  entered  into  engage- 
ments for  this  service,  could  prevail  on  very  few  of 
the  soldiers  to  enlist  under  them.  And,  as  these 
officers  lay  all  under  the  grievous  reproach  of  de- 
serting the  army,  and  betraying  the  interests  of  their 
companions,  the  rest  were  further  confirmed  in  that 
confederacy,  which  they  had  secretly  formed. 

To  petition  and  remonstrate  being  the  most  cau- 
tious method  of  conducting  a  confederacy,  an  ap- 
plication to  parliament  was  signed  by  near  two 
hundred  officers  ;  in  which  they  made  their  apologj 
with  a  very  imperious  air,  asserted  their  right  of  pe 
titiouing,  and  complained  of  that  imputation  throwi 
upon  them  by  the  former  declaration  of  the  lowe 
house.  The  private  men  likewise  of  some  regiment 
sent  a  letter  to  Skippon ;  in  which,  together  with 
insisting  on  the  same  topics,  they  lament,  that  de- 
signs were  formed  against  them  and  many  of  the 
godly  party  in  the  kingdom;  and  declare,  that  they 
could  not  engage  for  Ireland,  till  they  were  satisfied 
in  their  expectations,  and  had  their  just  desires 
granted.  The  army,  in  a  word,  felt  their  power, 
and  resolved  to  be  masters. 

As  Hume  is  very  brief  and  very  partial  in  his 
statement  of  the  subsequent  important  transac- 
tions, we  extract  the  following  particulars  from 
Godwin  :— 

"  The  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  began  to  gather  in  knots,  and  consult  what 
they  could  do  in  the  absence  of  their  principals. 
The  individuals  who  made  up  the  mass  of  Fairfax's 
army  were  not  ordinary  individuals.  They  were 
citizens,  who  had  left  their  usual  occupations,  their 
farms  and  their  trades,  to  fight  for  liberty.  They 
exercised  their  understandings  ;  each  man  was  a 
thinking  and  reflecting  being ;  they  valued  their 
independence  ;  and  above  all,  they  were  animated 
with  a  fervent  spirit  of  religion.  They  disdained  to 
be  treated  as  machines ;  they  would  not  endure  to 
be  told  by  their  employers,  You  are  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  some  of  you  to  be  made  by  us 
vessels  of  honour,  and  some  of  dishonour.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  there  was  a  secret  un- 
derstanding between  them  and  their  absent  com- 
manders ;  and  that  the  latter  furnished  them  with 
hiuts  as  to  the  proper  remedy,  and  with  stimulants 
to  induce  them  to  bring  it  into  act. 

"  The  soldiers  therefore,  being  deprived  of  the 
natural  and  regular  way  of  expressing  their  wants 
and  their  wishes  through  their  officers,  more  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  this  case,  the  sentiments  of  the 
one  anil  the  other  were  perfectly  in  unison,  began 
to  consider  whether  they  could  not  suffice  to  them- 
selves. If  their  higher  officers  were  taken  from 
them,  the  lower,  the  non-commissioned,  still  re- 
mained. There  were  individuals  even  in  the  ranks, 
not  Incompetently  qualified  to  deliberate,  to  pre  ide 

in  c isi-ls,  nay  to  command,     "They  determined 

therefore  to  choose  from  among  themselves  the 
members  of  an  assembly,  who  should  consult  ti.ge- 
thef  in  th.-ir  behalf,  and  express  their  sentiments. 
Two  persons  appear  at  tirst  to  have  been  chosen  out 
i  even  troop  "r  company,  to  consult  together  upon 
the  Critical  situation  of  the  army.      But  this  council 


seems  to  have  been  found  too  popular  and  tumultu- 
ous for  the  purposes  they  had  in  view.  These  there- 
fore acted  principally  as  a  committee  of  electors, 
who  again  chose  from  among  themselves  two  01 
more  representatives  for  each  regiment,  which  con. 
stituted  the  deliberative  council  of  the  army,  and  was 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  council  of  ad- 
jutators,  or  agitators,  their  office  being  to  aid  the 
regular  council  of  war,  or  to  agitate  such  questions 
as  the  interest  of  the  army  required  to  have  con- 
sidered. 

"  Four  persons  are  named  as  having  been  pecu- 
liarly in  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  when,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse 
at  his  own  expense,  and  first  took  on  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  soldier  :  Ayres,  Desborough,  Berry  and 
Evanson.  These  men,  by  their  valour  and  their 
singular  possession  of  the  art  of  military  discipline, 
contributed  with  their  commander  to  raise,  first  the 
troop  to  which  they  belonged,  and  afterwards  the 
whole  armv,  to  the  unrivalled  excellence  by  which 
they  were  finally  distinguished.  In  human  affairs, 
among  men  who  set  out  together,  and  originally 
perhaps  with  equal  qualifications  and  hopes,  some 
fall  through  and  are  no  more  heard  of,  while  others 
arrive  successfully  at  the  summit  of  their  ambition. 
Of  Ayres  and  Evanson  we  know  nothing  more. 
Desborough  had  six  years  before  married  a  sister  of 
Cromwell ;  and  he  arrived  at  some  of  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state.  Berry  was  scarcely  less  sue 
cessful.  Desborough  was  major,  and  Berry  a  cap 
tain,  in  Fairfax's  regiment  of  horse  at  the  time  o. 
the  new  model.  At  this  time  the  name  of  Berry 
occurs  as  president  of  the  council  of  agitators;  and 
hence  we  may  form  a  shrewd  idea,  how  far  Crom- 
well was  concerned  in  proceedings,  over  which  one 
of  his  select  brothers  of  the  war  exercised  a  princi- 
pal direction.*  , 

"  It  was  thus  that  the  unadvised  and  injudicious 
conduct  of  the  presbyterians  in  parliament,  served 
to  consolidate  a  power,  under  the  weight  of  which 
all  their  purposes  and  efforts  were  finally  crushed. 
The  dominion  of  the  officers  of  an  army  is  limited  ; 
for  the  views  and  the  apparent  interests  of  the 
officers  and  the  men  are  often  different,  and  there- 
fore the  officers  do  not,  except  in  questions  that  are 
merely  military,  carry  with  them  the  whole  weight 
of  the  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  private  sol- 
diers partake  in  a  certain  degree  of  the  nature  of  a 
rabble ;  they  are  actuated  by  momentary  impulses, 
and  have  little  in  them  of  the  character  of  combi- 
nation and  regular  design.  All  these  disadvantage) 
were  in  a  great  measure  removed,  by  the  proceed- 
ing, which  the  discountenance  and  censure  directed 
by  parliament  against  the  officers,  imposed  on  the 
regiments  under  Fairfax's  command.  A  repre- 
sentative body  regularly  constituted  in  an  army,  is 
a  machine  the  power  of  which  is  not  easily  calcu- 
lated. The  council  of  agitators  felt  their  own  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  they  were  not  acting  merely 
by  or  from  themselves,  but  were  as  the  heart  of  the 
entire  body.  As  often  as  they  pleased,  they  couU 
consult  their  constituents,  who  were  conveniently  at 
hand  ;  they  could  communicate  their  feelings,  ex- 
plain their  views,  and  ascertain  from  day  to  day  the 
Fears  the  hopes,  and  (lie  wishes  of  the  whole. 

"The  presbyterian  leaden  must  have  felt  to  a 
considerable  degree  astonished,  when  they  heard  of 

•  '•  Ayres  Is  mentioned  by  WbJUocke,  Octobel  1,  1645,  bj 
Hi.,  appell  oi"..  ..f  Major  Ayres, ..-  made  governor  ol  Devties, 
u.i.l  sgatn  spoken  of  l.y  turn  as  a  colonel,  under  the  date*  ol 
January  M  and  August  1G,  1648." 
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;his  new  establishment,  which  had  risen  suddenly, 
and  as  it  were  like  an  exhalation.  They  had  highly 
censured  the  officers,  when  they  ventured  to  deli- 
berate for  themselves,  and  present  a  petition  though 
on  subjects  purely  military.  They  were  henceforth 
to  hear  themselves  instructed  by  the  army,  not  only 
in  military  matters,  but  in  such  as  were  peculiarly 
civil  and  political.  The  officers,  in  the  affair  of  the 
petition  of  the  30th  of  March,  had  in  several  in- 
stances sent  out  copies  of  it,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
different  regiments;  but  this,  though  it  bore  a  very 
serious  aspect,  fell  infinitely  short  of  the  existence 
of  a  representative  body,  of  which  every  member'  of 
the  army  was  an  elector. 

"  The  first  proceeding  in  which  the  agitators 
called  upon  themselves  the  public  attention,  was  by 
a  letter  dated  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  three  copies  of 
which  with  slight  variations  were  addressed  to  Fair-i 
fax,  Cromwell,  and  Skippon,  and  signed  by  two 
persons  respectively  from  eight  regiments,  under 
the  denomination  of  agents  for  those  regiments. 
The  purport  of  this  letter  was  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  the  army  had  lately  experienced,  and  in 
particular  that  they  had  beeu  proclaimed  enemies. 
They  said,  they  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  adver- 
saries with  swords  in  their  hands,  but  that  the  foes 
with  whom  they  had  now  to  encounter  were  far  more 
dangerous,  being  protected  by  persons  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  They  desig- 
nated them  as  men  who  had  lately  tasted  of  sove- 
reignty, and,  being  lifted  above  theirordinary  sphere 
of  servants,  sought  to  become  masters,  and  were  de- 
generating into  tyrants.  Lastly,  they  plainly  said, 
that,  however  cordially  otherwise  they  were  disposed 
to  the  expedition  of  Ireland,  they  must  express 
themselves  averse  to  that  service,  until  their  desires 
were  granted,  and  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject  were  vindicated  and  maintained.  In 
particular  they  complained  of  the  want  of  a  legal 
indemnity  for  what  they  had  dime  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  that  the  Irish  expedition,  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  was  now  proposed,  was  nothing 
less  thiin  a  plan  for  ruining  the  army  and  breakiug 
it  to  pieces. 

"  This  letter  was  offered  to  the  attention  of  tin 
house  of  commons  by  Skippon  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month.  Cromwell  also  produced  the  copy  hi 
hud  received.  Skippon  was  asked  in  what  way  the 
Letter  hid  been  conveyed  to  him;  he  answered,  by 
three  men  of  no  command  in  the  army,  who  were 
he  believed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  their  names, 
Edward  Sexby,  William  Allen,  and  Thomas  Shep- 
perd,  They  were  called  in,  and  asked  various 
questions  respecting  the  contriving,  drawing  up,  and 
signing  of  the  letter.  They  said,  that  it  hail  ori- 
BQ  in  a  rendezvous  of  several  regiments,  and 
that  afterwards  there  had  been  different  meetings  of 
the  ngents  of  the  regiments  concerning  it.  They 
,[imi  i    1  that  very  lew  of  the  officers  knew,  or   took 

anj  notice  of,  the  proceeding.     Skippon,  being  ap- 
pi  ■'.  A  to,  vouched  for  the  constant  fidelity  and  ae- 
■ .'  ol  these  men  against  the  royalists  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

"    It    u.r,  pn. posed  by  snme  members  of  the  house 

;;,  ,■  ii,    em      angers    bould  without 

delay  I omitted  t"  the  Tower,  and  the   letter 

■  rou  ;hl  be  declared  seditious.     The  pros 
byterian  l<  s  h  i    howovei   bt  gan  to  Loolc   upon  the 

lubjei  i  in  point   oi  view   than  thej 

had  hitherto  dono,  and  to  show  con  tderable  tokent 
of  alarm.  I  romwi  I  con  idered  this  as  the  occasion 
tu  hniiK  forward  Lua  masier-piaoa  of  dissimulation. 


He  stood  up  in  his  place  in  parliament,  and  protested 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  the  army  was  greatly  misun- 
derstood and  calumniated.  They  willingly  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  national  representative, 
and  would  conform  to  any  thing  parliament  should 
please  to  ordain.  If  the  house  of  commons  com- 
manded them  to  disband,  they  would  obey  without 
a  murmur,  and  pile  up  their  arms  at  the  door  of  that 
assembly.  For  himself,  he  entreated  them  to  accept 
his  assurance  of  his  entire  submission  and  obedience. 
He  supplicated  them  therefore  to  bear  in  mind  the 
long  services,  and  the  pure  and  entire  loyalty  of 
that  meritorious  body,  and  to  do  nothing  respecting 
them  in  anger,  or  under  false  and  mistaken  impres- 
sions of  resentment.  This  representation  had  such 
an  effect,  that  the  debate  terminated  with  a  vote 
barely  enjoining  the  messengers  of  the  army  to  at- 
tend the  house  whenever  they  should  be  summoned ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  commons  commissioned 
Skippon,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  the 
latter  three  of  whom  were  the  real  authors  of  the 
disobedience,  to  repair  forthwith  to  head-quarters, 
and  apply  their  endeavours  to  quiet  the  distempers 
of  the  army.  They  were  instructed  to  acquaint  the 
soldiers,  that  the  house  had  appointed  to  have  an 
ordinance  suddenly  brought  in  for  their  indemnity, 
and  the  indemnity  of  all  who  had  acted  in  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  parliament  during  the  war.  It 
was  added,  that  it  was  further  resolved,  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  their  arrears  should  be  paid 
them  on  disbanding,  and  the  remainder  as  early  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  necessities  and  occa- 
sions of  the  kingdom. — This  was  the  first  conces- 
sion made  by  the  prevailing  party  in  parliament,  to 
the  formidable  appearance  of  resistance,  and  the 
firmness,  displayed  by  Fairfax's  army. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  7th  of  May,  that  the  generals 
sent  down  by  the  house  of  commons  presented 
themselves  to  a  convention  of  officers  at  Saffron 
Waldeu,  aud  laid  before  them  the  particulars  of  the 
votes  last  recited.  The  answer  they  received  was 
measured,  and  of  a  singular  import.  The  officers 
said,  that  they  were  at  some  loss  to  understand  what 
was  meant  by  distempers  in  the  army  :  if  it  referred 
to  their  grievances,  they  had  then  something  to  offer. 
What  however  thev  desired  chiefly  to  suggest  was, 
that  if  the  officers  should  undertake  to  declare  their 
sense  of  the  parliamentary  proposals,  it  might  per- 
haps be  taken  as  an  unadvised  and  forward  step  in 
them  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  army,  before  they 
had  first  learned  the  general  disposition  of  the  sol- 
diers: as  it  had  been  too  much  forwardness  in  those 
who  presented  the  first  paper  to  the  parliament 
subscribed  with  their  names,  whereby  the  legislature 
had  been  induced  to  believe  that  they  could  engage 
their  whole  regiments  in  the  service  of  Ireland, 
which  had  turned  out  to  be  by  no  means  the  case. 
'they  therefore  requested  to  be  first  permitted  to  ac- 
quaint their  respective  regiments,  troops,  and  com- 
panies, with  the  votes  of  the  parliament,  that  they 
might  then  speak  the  clear  sense  of  the  army  on  the 
que  tion,  without  the  danger  of  incurring  ambi- 
guities and  mistakes.  The  persons  sent  down  from 
Ihe  limisr  nf  commons  (o  treat  with  the  army, 
yielded    to    tin-    representation,    and    appointed    the 

same  da}  in  the  following  week  for  reassembling 
the  convention  of  officers,  and  receiving  from  them 
the  report  of  what  the]  had  done  in  the  interval. 

■•  Tins  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  army  hah 
been  idly  represented  by  sum-  historians,  as  an  am 

bitioUS  attempt   tO   lda«  e   thenneUcs  oil   a    level    with 

t  he  parliament.     The  general's  council  of  offloany 
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eay  they,  resembled  the  house  of  peers,  while  the 
persons  chosen  by  the  soldiers  iu  general  out  of 
each  troop  or  company,  were  considered  as  answering 
to  the  house  of  commons.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
gratuitous  fictions  with  which  history  has  been  so 
often  disfigured.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  house 
of  lords  (which  had  recently  incurred  so  much 
odium,  aud  within  twenty  months  afterwards  was 
entirely  abolished)  was  not  at  this  time  in  so  good 
odour  with  the  military,  that,  however  they  might 
wish  to  engross  the  direction  of  the  state  into  their 
hands,  they  should  in  any  degree  have  aspired  to 
imitate  the  old  constitution  of  the  realm,  and  have 
erected  two  houses  of  legislature  iu  their  military 
republic. 

"  In  the  next  convention  of  officers,  summoned 
to  meet  the  generals,  members  of  parliament,  on  the 
fifteenth,  some  of  the  officers,  most  favourable  to 
the  predominant  party  in  the  house  of  commons, 
attempted  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  begin  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  numbers  of  their  followers,  who 
were  willing  to  engage  without  reserve  in  the  service 
of  Ireland.  But  Lambert  interposed,  and  repre- 
sented that  the  first  business  they. came  there  to 
perform,  was  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  griev- 
ances which  the  army  had  sustained,  agreeably  to 
the  communications  they  had  received  from  the 
meeting  of  agitators.  The  debate  ran  so  high  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  the  convention,  that  it  had 
well  nigh  proceeded  to  personal  violence.  Skippon, 
however,  who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  proceed  with 
good  faith  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  he  had 
received  in  London,  while  the  other  three,  Crom- 
well, Ireton  and  Fleetwood,  were  plainly  favourable 
to  the  party  of  the  malcontents,  now  began  to  waver 
in  his  judgment,  and  finally  decided  for  the  propo- 
sition of  Lambert,  that  it  was  proper  to  take  the 
grievances  of  the  army  into  their  immediate  consi- 
deration. They  proceeded  therefore  to  digest  the 
complaints  of  the  forces,  and  the  conditions  they  re- 

?[uired,  into  a  regular  form,  while  a  protest  was 
ramed  by  the  minority,  declaratory  of  their  disap- 
probation of  what  was  going  forward,  which  was 
ultimately  signed  by  Sir  Robert  Pye,  Colonels 
Graves,  Sheffield,  Butler  and  Fortescue,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  other  officers. 

"  In  the  letter,  written  by  the  general  officers  of 
the  army  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
giving  au  account  of  what  passed  in  this  convention, 
they  requested  an  extension  of  the  time  allotted 
them  to  negotiate  with  the  army,  and  observed  that 
the  business  in  which  they  were  employed  had  been 
found  by  them  harsh  and  rugged,  and  of  a  concern- 
bent  that  equalled,  or  rather  exceeded,  any  of  which 
they  had  had  previous  experience.  The  effect  of 
this  letter  was  a  vote,  that  Fairfax,  who  had  come 
up  to  London  for  his  health,  should  be  requested 
immediately  to  go  down  to  the  army,  that  one  or 
in.  in-  of  the  eommissionem,  Skippon  excepted,  should 
repair  to  the  parliament  to  give  an  account  of  the 
state  of  their  mission,  and  that  the  committee  for 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  should  proceed  without  delay 
to  digest  the  lime  and  manner  in  which  the  forces 
no  longer  intended  for  service  should  be  disbanded 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  summons  which  had  been 
sent,  Cromwell  and  Fleetwood  appeared  in  the  house 
of  commons  on  tin-  twenty-first,  and  Cromwell  in 
his  place  gave  an  account  of  the  particulars  which 
hud  occurred  iu  the  execution  of  their  mission.  The 
report  being  concluded,  it  was  resolved  that  the  ac 
i lie  soldiers  should  be  speedily  audited, 
ind  .1  real  and  visible  security  given  for  the  amount 


of  their  arrears,  and  that  no  person  who  had  been 

i.ra^ed  in  the  late  war  in  the  service  of  the  parlia- 

ent,  should  be  liable   to   be   pressed  into  employ- 

ent  beyond  sea.     On  the  same  day  the  ordinance 

for  the  indemnity  of  soldiers  and  others  for  what  had 

been  done  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  passed  the 

house  of  lords. 

"  On  the  twenty-fifth  the  report  from  the  com- 
mittee for  the  affairs  of  Ireland  was  delivered  by 
Hollis  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  foot  regiments 
of  the  army,  as  many  as  did  not  engage  in  the  Irish 
expedition,  should  be  disbanded  at  certain  times 
and  places  specified  in  the  votes.  The  places  fixed 
for  the  disbanding  were  different  for  the  different 
regiments,  and  some  of  them  consideiably  distant 
from  others,  and  the  times  early  in  the  month  of 
June.  On  the  same  day,  by  way  of  peace-offering 
to  the  army,  the  house  of  commons  liberated  Colonel 
Robert  Lilburne  and  some  other  officers,  who  had 
been  put  in  confinement  on  a  charge  of  mutinous 
behaviour. 

"  These  votes  of  necessity  drove  the  business  to 
au  immediate  crisis ;  and  it  appears  thai  on  the 
night  of  the  same  day  (for  the  votes  were  passed  in 
the  afternoon)  general  orders  were  issued,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  discretion  vested  in  the  commander-in- 
hief,  that  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  should  be 
removed  without  delay,  from  Saffron  Walden,  to 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

"  On  the  twenty-eighth  the  two  houses  voted  a 
declaration  of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  the  im- 
mediate disbanding  of  the  army,  and  appointed  the 
earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Delawar,  with  Sir  Gil- 
bert Gerard  and  three  other  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  to  be  a  committee  to  act  with  the  general 
'     the  execution  of  the  disbanding. 

"  On  the  twenty-ninth  a  general  council  of  war 
was  held  at  Bury,  there  being  about  two  hundred 
officers  present.  The  interval  from  the  twenty-fifth, 
when  the  commander-in-chief  removed  from  Saffron 
Walden,  to  the  twenty-ninth,  was  clearly  intended 
to  give  time  for  collecting  the  sense  of  the  body  of 
the  army  in  their  present  trying  situation.  Accord- 
ingly a  petition  was  here  produced,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  several  members  of  the  council  of  agita- 
tors, in  which  they  expressed  their  amazement  that 
a  disbanding  should  be  so  suddenly  resolved  on, 
previously  to  the  redressing  their  grievances,  the 
vindicating  of  the  army  from  the  aspersions  which 
had  been  cast  on  them,  and  the  calling  to  account 
those  persons  who  had  been  the  intenders  aud  con- 
trivers of  their  destruction.  They  further  complained 
of  the  strange  and  uuheard-of  determination  to  dis- 
band the  several  regiments  apart  from  one  another, 
a  proceeding  which  must  necessarily  exhibit  them 
in  a  suspicious  and  dishonourable  light  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  to  which,  on  account  of  their  just  and 
humble  expostulations,  they  had  already  been  de- 
clared enemies.  Finally,  they  entreated  their  ge- 
neral to  appoint  a  speedy  rendezvous  for  the  wholo 
army,  and  to  use  bis  endeavours  that  no  disbanding 
ight  take  place  till  their  grievances  were  fully  re- 
dressed, '  which  if  he  should  be  pleased  to  yield  by 
conceding  to  their  just  desires  in  the  way  of  order, 
they  shall  abundantly  r.j.m-e,  and  ever  acknow- 
ledge themselves  his  faithful  servants.'  —  It  was 
further  a  common  talk  among  the  soldiers,  that  they 
had  very  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  at  a  disbanding 
with  eight  weeks'  pay  ill  hand,  when  their  real  ar- 
rear  amounted  to  the  pay  of  fifty-six  weeks. 

"XI lUncil  of  war,  with  the   exception    of  five 

or  six  inferior  officers,   uuauimously  recommended 
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to  the  commander-in-chief  to  listen  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  army,  and  to  contract  the  quarters  of 
the  different  regiments  into  a  position  more  conti- 
guous to  the  head-quarters,  that  a  general  rendezvous 
of  the  army  might  take  place  under  the  countenance 
of  those  who  had  the  proper  authority  for  carrying 
it  into  effect.  The  heads  of  advice  to  the  general  to 
this  purpose  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  by  Ireton, 
Okey,  Rich,  Robert  Lilburne,  and  Colonel  Harri- 
son, the  latter  of  whom  had  recently  landed  from 
the  service  of  Ireland.  , 

"  The  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners proceeded  according  to  their  instructions  to 
Chelmsford,  where,  pursuant  to  the  votes  of  the  two 
houses,  Fairfax's  regiment  of  foot  was  to  be  dis- 
banded on  the  1st  of  June.  They  reached  that  place 
on  the  evening  before.  They  were  met  there  by 
Skippon,  who  showed  them  a  letter  from  the  general, 
in  which  he  observed,  that  as  to  drawing  his  own 
regiment  to  Chelmsford  on  the  day  appointed,  he 
knew  not  how  to  act,  as  there  was  little  hope  of  pro- 
ceeding further  in  the  matter  of  disbanding,  till  the 
pleasure  of  the  two  houses  were  known  on  the  com- 
munication he  had  just  made  to  them  of  the  result 
of  the  council  of  war  at  Bury. 

"  The  commissioners  having  transmitted  an  ac- 
count of  these  circumstances  to  the  parliament,  it 
was  presently  voted,  that  the  money  sent  down  to 
Chelmsford  to  pay  off  part  of  the  arrears  to  the  regi- 
ment in  question  should  be  brought  back,  and  the 
commissioners  be  recalled. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  proceedings  of  the  army 
were  daily  becoming  more  mature ;  and,  as  the  days 
for  the  disbanding  were  fixed,  the  affair  no  longer 
admitted  of  delay.  The  regiment  of  Colonel  Rains- 
borough,  who  was  also  a  member  of  parliament,  had 
been  selected  to  form  a  garrison  for  the  island  of 
Jersey.  They  were  on  their  way  as  far  as  Peters- 
field,  when  the  soldiers  came  to  a  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed no  further,  and,  taking  up  their  colours,  they 
came  back  to  Oxford.  But  the  man  who  acted  the 
most  considerable  part  on  this  occasion,  was  George 
Joyce,  a  cornet  in  Cromwell's  own  regiment.  By 
orders,  which  issued,  as  it  is  said,  from  a  meeting 
held  at  Cromwell's  house  on  the  30th  of  May,  this 
officer,  with  a  party  of  some  hundred  horse,  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford,  to  secure  the  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition laid  up  there,  that,  if  the  army  were  obliged 
to  defend  themselves  by  force  against  the  votes  of 
the  parliament,  they  might  have  timely  provision  for 
tli.it  purpose. 

"  Matters  were  by  this  time  advanced  to  such  a 
state  of  forwardness,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Crom- 
well au\  longer  to  persevere  in  the  duplicity  he  had 
hitherto  maintained.  It  should  seem  that  some  sort 
of  accusation  was  brought  against  him  in  tin-    house 

of  commons  on  the  2nd  of  June,  from  which  he  de- 
fended himself  as  well  as  he  could,  accompanying 
his  vindication  with  many  protestations  of  his  inno- 
cent e,  and  a  bittei  lamentati t  the  animosity  ex 

pn  sd  i"  iint  bim  bj  the  soldiers  in  consequence 
.  rtion  i"  subdue  their  excesses.  All  thai 
i  however  was  unsatisfactory  to  his  advor- 

lai  IS     j  and  they  consulted  respecting  a  voir  tn  seize 

his  person,  when  be  cann  down  to  the  house  the 
ni-xt  morning,  as  he  scarcer}  evei  failed  to  do,  and 
to  send  him  to  the  Towei ,  ai  the  most   effectual 

mean    I ' i  the  deep  and  desperate  projects 

Dow  going  on  in  the  army.  Cromwell  however, 
whoth<  i  he  got  a  bin!  of  theii  design,  or  that  his 
objeel  in  attending  the  house  was  .u  an  end  for  the 
p i    dl  appo  nted    their   contrivance,    and   was 


seen  riding  out  of  town,  attended  with  only  one 
servant,  the  next  morning  by  break  of  day. 

"  Field-marshal  Skippon  attended  the  house  of 
commons  upon  summons  the  following  day  ;  and, 
after  some  debate  as  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
proceeding  under  the  present  palpable  disobedience 
of  a  part  of  the  army,  and  discontent  of  the  rest,  he 
was  called  upon,  as  the  person  best  informed,  and 
most  qualified  to  give  advice,  to  deliver  his  opinion 
as  to  the  conduct  parliament  ought  to  pursue.  Skip- 
pon as  became  a  man  of  his  weight  and  experience, 
and  who  was  sincerely  zealous  for  the  public  good, 
recommended  moderate  counsels,  and  that  the  pre 
sent  irritated  miud  of  the  soldiers  should  to  a  certain 
degree  be  soothed  and  complied  with:  and  in  pur- 
suance of  his  advice  votes  were  passed,  that  full  pay 
should  be  given  to  the  private  soldiers,  as  well  as  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  hoth  horse  and  foot, 
at  the  time  that  they  were  disbanded,  or  engaged 
for  Ireland  ;  that  one  month's  pay,  in  addition  to 
what  had  formerly  been  voted,  should  be  disbursed 
to  the  commissioned  officers  ;  and  that  the  violent 
and  impolitic  declaration  of  the  30th  of  March,  which 
had  given  so  much  just  offence  to  the  army,  should 
be  erased  from  the  journals  of  both  houses. 

"  But,  however  judicious  this  proceeding  might 
be  in  itself,  it  now  came  too  late.  The  plan  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army  had  been  settled  some  days  be- 
fore :  and  Joyce,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  he  had 
received,  proceeded  without  a  moment's  delay  from 
Oxford  towards  Holdcnby,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Cromwell  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  house  of  commons.  The  king  was  engaged 
in  his  ordinary  diversion  of  playing  at  bowls,  at  Al- 
thorpe,  when  word  was  brought  him,  that  a  party  of 
horse,  the  purpose  of  which  was  unknown,  was  seen 
marching  towards  Holdenby.  Charles  immediately 
broke  off  his  amusement  and  returned.  Joyce,  with 
a  party  of  seven  hundred  horse,  drew  near  to  the 
house  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  June  the  third. 
It  presently  appeared  that  the  guards  who  had  been 
planted  there  by  the  parliament  to  watch  and  pro- 
tect the  king,  understanding  that  the  party  that  was 
approaching  was  a  detachment  from  Fairfax's  army, 
with  one  accord  declared  that  they  would  make  no 
resistance  against  their  brethren.  They  accordingly 
opened  their  gates  and  received  them  as  frieuds.  At 
the  hour  of  the  morning  when  the  king  usually 
came  from  his  chamber,  he  sent  for  Joyce,  and  de- 
sired a  sight  of  the  instructions  he  had  brought  with 

him.  Joyce  had  in  the  mean  time  ordered  that  his 
troopers  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  quadrangle  of 
the  house,  and,  turning  to  Charles,  and  pointing 
Prom  the  window,  said,  These  are  my  instructions. 
The  king,  being  no  wise  ruffled  at  what  was  passing, 
replied  with  a  smile,  Your  instructions  are  written 
in  very  fait  characters,  and  can  be  read  without 
spelling. 

"  The  next  day  the  king  left  Holdenby,  accompa- 
nied by  his  attendants,  and  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners,   under    the    OSCOrl    Of    Joyce,    and   slept 

that  night  at  Hinchinbroke,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Bdward  Montagu,  first  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Many 
Chester,  who  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  early 
youth  in  all  tin-  transactions  of  (he  commonwealth. 
The  daj  following  Charles  passed  to  Childei  ley,  a 
gentleman's  seat  near  Cambridge,  where  tor  Borne 

aaj    i":  received  the  c plimentarj  visits  of  several 

dignitaries  of  the  university,  as  well  us  of  the  chief, 
officers  of  the  army. — To  return. 

"  W'lnle  the  dissensions  were  yet  in  progress  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  parliament,  various  secret 
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negotiations  had  been  going  on  between  the  king 
[    and  the  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  party.     It  was  a 
'    favourite  maxim  with  Charley,  not  to  trust  himself 
with  either  of  the  parties  into  which  his  successful 
I   adversaries  were  divided,  but  rather  to  fight  them 
I  one  against  the  other,  and  by  this  means,  if  possible, 
i  to  baffle  and  defeat  them  both.    It  had  been  a  prin- 
'    ciple  with  the  presbyterians  iu  the  preceding  year, 
j  to  insist  on  the  royal  assent  to  the  propositions, 
which  they  always  described  as  a  whole,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  him  or  rejected,  but  on  no  account  to  be 
made  a  subject  of  treaty  or  debate.     But  now,  that 
|  they  began  to  feel  themselves  in  awe  of  the   army, 
i  and  that  the  notion  became  familiar  that,   between 
|  these  two,  the  king  would  give   his  suffrage  to   the 
i  party  that  offered  him  the   best  terms,   they   came 
■  down  from  their  high  ground,  and  expressed  them- 
selves willing  to  listen  to  his  objections,  and  to  in- 
quire in  what  way  he  and  they  might  be  brought  to 
a  mutual  agreement. 

"  Various  emissaries  from  Charles,  as  well  as 
from  the  queen  and  those  of  his  ministers  who  had 
retired  into  France,  were  actively  engaged  in  sound- 
ing the  presbyterian  leaders,  as  to  what  concessions 
they  would  make  to  the  sovereign,  and  what  in  re- 
turn they  would  insist  upon  from  him.  The  point 
on  which  he  was  most  earnestly  bent,  was  that  he 
might  come  into  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
parliament,  either  by  residing  in  London,  or  in  one 
of  his  palaces  near  the  metropolis  :  and  this  he  de- 
manded principally  from  the  confidence  he  felt,  that 
his  presence  with,  or  near  vicinity  to,  the  legislative 
body,  would  incalculably  increase,  both  the  number, 
and  the  devotion  of  his  adherents.  A  treaty  of  all 
things  he  desired  ;  believiug,  as  he  did,  that  when 
the  conditions  of  a  reconciliation  came  to  be  sepa- 
rately and  successively  discussed,  the  loyalty  of  the 
English  nation  would  work  wonders  in  his  behalf, 
and  that  the  crown  being  thrown  into  one  scale 
would  easily  counterpoise  any  accumulation  of 
scruples  and  obstacles  in  the  other. 

"  These  negotiations  having  proceeded  to  a  cer- 
tain length,  Charles  judged  it  advisable  on  the  12th 
of  May,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  lords,  to  be  by  him  communicated  to  the 
two  houses,  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  containing  his  answer  to  the  pro- 
positions that  had  been  offered  him.  The  principal 
topics  of  this  letter  are  four:  first,  his  willingness 
to  yield  to  the  presbyterian  church-government  for 
three  years;  secondly,  his  consent  that  the  military 
power  should  be  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament  for 
ten  years  ;  thirdly,  his  recommendation  of  a  general 
act  of  oblivion  for  political  offences  equally  to  all 
parties ;  and  lastly,  his  earnest  desire  to  be  admitted 
to  his  parliament  at  Westminster,  there  to  conclude 
all  differences,  and  confirm  a  just  and  inviolable 
peace.    . 

"  This  letter  was  received  by  the  two  houses  on 
the  18th  of  May ;  and  two  days  after  it  was  moved 
and  resolved  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  the  king 
should  be  removed  to  Oatlands,  a  royal  residence 
sixteen  miles  from  London,  as  soon  as  the  place 
could  be  made  ready  for  his  reception;  and  the  con- 
irreuce  of  the  house  of  commons  was  desired  to 
this  measure.  Hut  the  rapid  progress  of  the  dissen- 
sions between  the  parliament  and  the  army  arrested 
auy  further  proceeding  on  the  subject. 

"1  Such  are  the  traces  that  remain  to  us  of  the 
negotiations  betweeu  the  kiug  and  the  presbyterians, 
prior  to  his  removal  from  H  olden  by.  We  need  not 
doubt  that  the  independents  were  equally  active  io 


endeavouring  to  secure  his  good  will.  The  posses- 
sion of  his  person  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  deciding  the  superiority  of  the  one  party  or  the 
other ;  aud  an  apparent  good  understanding  was 
equally  courted  by  both. 

"  Charles  seems  at  this  time  to  have  leaned  con- 
siderably the  most  to  the  party  of  the  army.  He 
had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  presbyterians; 
and  that  experience  had  not  tended  to  conciliate  his 
affections.  The  Scots'  and  the  English  presbyterians 
had  been  his  gaolers  ever  since  his  arrival  at  Newark. 
They  had  treated  him  with  rigour  :  they  had  for  the 
most  part  debarred  the  access  of  his  friends  to  him  : 
they  had  refused  him  his  chaplains,  and  the  forms 
of  worship  for  which  he  declared  his  preference. 
Their  intolerance  was  a  source  of  perpetual  vexation 
to  him;  and  the  covenant,  which  he  cordially  de- 
tested, was  the  theme  of  their  incessant  importu- 
nities. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  king  departed  willingly  from 
Holdenby  under  the  conduct  of  Joyce.  When  Fair- 
fax understood  what  had  happened,  for  he  knew  no- 
thing of  it  till  after  the  event,  he  immediately  or- 
dered a  fresh  regiment  of  horse  to  proceed  with  all 
speed  for  Holdenby;  but  it  was  so  contrived  that 
this  regiment  was  under  the  command  of  Whalley, 
a  kinsman  and  devoted  adherent  of  Cromwell.  His 
directions  from  the  general  were  to  march  without 
delay  for  Holdenby ;  but,  if  Charles  were  already 
removed,  then  to  meet  him,  and  by  all  means  to  re 
conduct  him  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  been 
taken.  The  king,  however,  resolutely  refused  to 
return  ;  and,  Whalley  having  met  him  near  Chil- 
dersley,  this  was  the  reason  of  his  taking  up  his 
abode  for  a  few  days  at  that  place. 

"  Here,  as  has  been  said,  he  was  waited  on  and 
addressed  in  the  language  of  deference  and  courtesy 
by  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  the  other  great 
officers  of  the  army.  This  was  highly  agreeable  to 
Charles,  and  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  cold 
and  rigid  measures  of  the  presbyterians  who  had  at- 
tended him  at  Holdenby.  The  presbyterians  had 
obstinately  refused  all  accommodation  to  his  religious 
preferences,  even  in  what  related  to  his  personal 
habits:  the  military  loudly  proclaimed  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence  and  liberal  treat- 
ment in  that  respect,  that  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves. We  may  also  be  sure  from  what  followed, 
that  they  flattered  him  with  the  idea  that  he  should 
once  more  by  their  means  be  placed  on  his  throne 
in  the  full  possession  of  regal  authority. 

"  A  general  rendezvous  of  the  army,  at  which  it 
no  doubt  had  been  originally  designed  that  the  king 
should  be  present,  took  place  iu  the  vicinity  of  New- 
market on  the  4th  and  5th  of  June.  The  idea  how- 
ever of  bringing  the  king  to  the  rendezvous  was  after 
wards  laid  aside  ;  and  in  consequeuce  Charles  was 
turned  away  from  his  route,  and  his  abode  for  a 
short  time  fixed  at  Childersley.  The  principal 
transaction  at  the  rendezvous,  was  the  production  of 
a  solemn  engagement,  to  be  assented  to  and  sub- 
scribed by  all  the  officers  and  soldiers,  by  which 
they  declared  that  they  would  cheerfully  and  readily 
disband,  when  required  by  the  parliament,  or  else 
would,  mauy  of  them,  be  willing,  if  desired,  to  en- 
gage in  further  service  either  in  Kngland  or  Ireland, 
having  first  such  satisfaction  given  them  in  relation 
to  their  grievances  heretofore  presented,  and  such 
security  that  they  and  other  the  free-born  people  of 
Kngland  should  not  remain  subject  to  tin-  oppres- 
sions and  abuses  which  had  been  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  them  while  an  army,  as  should  be  agreed 
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upon  by  a  council,  to  consist  of  the  general  officers 
of  the  army,  with  two  commissioned  officers  for  each 
regiment,  and  two  soldiers  to  be  chosen  by  the  regi- 
ments themselves  :  at  the  same  time  adding,  that 
without  such  satisfaction  and  security,  they  would 
not  willingly  disband  or  divide,  nor  sutler  themselves 
to  be  disbanded  or  divided.  They  further  declaimed 
all  purpose  or  design  for  the  overthrow  of  magis- 
tracy the  suppression  of  presbytery,  the  setting  up 
of  independency,  or  any  thing  else  thau  to  promote 
an  establishment  of  common  right  and  equal  freedom 
to  all  —It  was  immediately  after  the  forming  this 
en^acrement,  that  the  general  officers  waited  on  the 
kin"  at  Childersley,  as  has  already  been  related. 

""The  inevitable  result  of  these  proceedings  was 
a  divided  authority,  each  party  assuming  the  control 
and  direction  of  public  affairs.  The  majority  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  had  peremptorily  em- 
barked in  the  adventure  to  dissolve  the  army,  as  at 
present  under  the  command  of  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well. The  army  had  on  the  other  hand  just  come 
into  an  engagement  that  they  would  not  disband, 
till  their  demands  for  themselves  and  the  public  were 
satisfied  and  secured.  They  looked  further  than 
this.  It  was  one  clause  in  the  engagement,  that 
they  regarded  the  continuance  of  the  same  men  in 
credit  and  power,  by  whose  counsels  the  army  had 
been  calumniated  and  oppressed,  as  a  thing  of  which 
the  public  welfare  would  no  longer  admit.  By  the 
opportune  direction  of  Cromwell,  the  army  had 
gained  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  having  the 
person  of  the  king  in  their  hands. 

"  It  appears  that,  when  the  parliament  reassem- 
bled  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  June,  the  avenues  of  the 
two  houses  were  beset  with  soldiers,  who  came  there 
promiscuously  and  without  any  express  direction  for 
that  purpose,  to  demand  justice  for  themselves  and 
their  fellows.  An  order  was  therefore  made  for  the 
suppression  of  tumults  ;  and  different  members  were 
sent  by  the  commons  to  the  private  soldiers  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  to  endeavour  to  appease  their  com- 
plaints.  On  the  same  day  six  commissioners  were 
named  from  the  two  houses  to  go  to  the  quarters  ot 
the  army,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  progress  par- 
liament had  already  made  in  the  measures  designed 
for  their  satisfaction.  The  chief  novelty  in  this  pro- 
ceeding was  the  appointment  of  Vane,  the  special 
ally  of  Cromwell,  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Skippon  was  another.  A  letter  was  at  the  same 
time  addressed  to  Fairfax,  directing  that  the  king 
si, ..old  be  reconducted  to  Iloldenby. 

••  The  house  of  i  ommons  also  sent  a  message  by 

threi heir  own  members  on  Monday  to  the  lord 

mayor,  and  thecommil of  the  militia  of  London, 

:  ,,,,  ,  thai  they  would  forthwith  send  a  regiment, 
well  appointed,  that  might  be  a  sufficient  guard  to 
prevent  anj  disturbance  or  interruption  ol  the 
counsels  of  parliament  :  and  the  next  day  the 
jpeakei  ..-turned  to  them  the  thanks  of  the  house  tor 

their  ready  i ipliance  with  tins  order, 

"  ii  was  indeed  a  main  source  of  reliance  to  the 
pn   byt.  rian  part)  in  parliament,  that  they  had  the 

cor] ii".,  ol   the  city  of  London,  and  a  majority 

ol  ii-  wealth]  i  itixens  entirely  with  them  in  the  pre- 

•en ' Vccordingly,  on   Tuesday   the 

lord  may -I  corporation  presented  a  petition,  dc 

mini,'  thai  all  I urable  means  might  be  used  to 

further  offusion  of  Christian  blood,  and 


discharge  all  claims,  yet  the  accounts  of  the  army 
might  be  put  into  a  certain  way  of  payment,  that 
the  person  of  the  king  might  be  so  disposed  of  that 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  might  have  free 
access  to  him,  and  lastly,  that  an  ordinance  of  Janu- 
ary, 1646,  might  be  so"  far  renewed,  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  city-militia  might  be  enabled  to  suppress 
tumultuous  assemblies,  and  prevent  any  dangers 
that  might  threaten  parliament  or  the  metropolis. 

"  Two  days  after,  a  resolution  was  voted  by  the 
house  of  commons,  which  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially pointed  against  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  other 
general  officers  of  the  army.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  second  self-denying  ordinance  (in  other  words, 
upon  the  only  ordinance  of  that  denomination  that 
had  passed  into  a  law),  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  time  at  which  it  was  brought  forward.  That 
ordinance  directed,  that  the  benefit  of  all  offices, 
being  neither  military  nor  judicial,  hereafter  to  be 
granted  by  authority  of  both  or  either  house  of  par- 
liament, should  be  applied  to  public  uses  only ,  and 
that  the  grantees  and  persons  executing  such  offices 
should  have  no  profit  out  of  their  offices,  other  than 
such  salary  as  parliament  should  appoint.  The 
present  resolution  ordered,  that  the  profits  of  all 
grants,  indiscriminately,  of  any  office  or  place,  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  any  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  should  be  paid  into  the  chamber 
of  London,  and  disposed  of  as  parliament  should 
appoint. 

"  On  the  8th  of  June,  the  king  removed  by  his 
own  desire  from  Childersley  to  his  house  at  New- 
market, and  the  rendezvous  of  the  army  was  conse- 
quently fixed  to  be  two  days  later,  at  Tnploe  Heath, 
near  Royston.  Here  Vane  and  the  commissioners 
met  them,  and  read  at  the  head  of  each  regiment 
the  votes  which  had  been  passed  by  the  two  houses 
on  the  3rd  and  5th  of  June  for  their  satisfaction. 
But  an  officer  for  each  regiment  rejoined,  as  in  the 
last  preceding  instance,  that  an  answer  could  not  be 
<»iven,  as  to  whether  the  complaints  of  the  army 
were  removed  by  these  votes  or  not,  till  they  had 
been  perused  by  certain  select  officers  and  agitators 
whom  the  regiments  had  chosen. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  letter  was 
dispatched  from  the  head-quarters  at  Royston  to  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  signed  by  Fairfax, 
Cromwell  Ireton,  Lambert,  the  two  Hammonds, 
Rainsboirough,  Harrison,  Desborough,  Pride,  Na- 
th  in..  1  Hi.  Ii,  Robert  Lilburne,  and  Sir  HardreM 
Wall,'.,  being  thirteen  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army.  The  tenourof  this  letterwasto  announce 
the  approach  of  the  army  towards  the  metropolis. 
It  stated  their  desires  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace 
0f  ii„.  kingdom,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  tsubjecl  ; 
and  alleged  that  they  had  in  their  judgment  as  much 

I,,  di  sire  and  demand  a  happy  settlement,  as 

they  had  to  their  money,  or  to  other  matters  conJ 
nei  ted  with  theircommon  interest  as  snld.crs.  They 
declared  that  they  desired  no  alteration  of  the  civil 
government,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
rashyterian  government  of  the  church,  hut  only 


■  I,  ii  i 


mtv  good  citizen,  and  -A... *  .nan  ..I'  blameless 
iversation,  or  who  «..s  beneficial  in  the  common- 
ihh.  might  enjoj  liberty  and  receive  encouraged 
ni.  The)  fervently  professed  that  they  meditated 
evil  towards  the  city,  and  that,  if  the  corporation 
did  not  make  coiiiiiu.u  cause  with  their  cue 


;.."„",,.: :;:,' ;, .;.,... ..n.-. >■  ^.„.,i ,„, »«. *,- » ,„„v  -n,,. 
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served,  that  the  wealth  of  this  rich  city  might  seem 
:nticing  bait  to  poor,  hungry  soldiers;  but  they 
protested  that,  unless  they  received  provocation,  they 
uld  cheerfully  shed  their  blood  in   protecting  the 
trupolis.     They  came  not  to  do  any  act  to  preju- 
e  the  being  of  parliaments,  or  to  the  hurt  of  the 
present;  but,  rather  than  they  would  be  wronged 
in  the  matter  of  their  honesty  and  integrity,  which 
had  suffered  by  the  men  they  aimed  at  and  desired 
justice  upon,    and  want  the  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom's peace,   and  their  and   their  fellow-subjects' 
liberties,  they  wuuld  lose  their  all.     They  concluded 
with  stating,  that  if,  after  this  warning,  the  citizens, 
any  considerable  part  of  them,  should  be  seduced 
to   take   up  arms   against  their  just  undertakings, 
they   trusted    they  had    freed  themselves    from  all 
blame  in  the  ruin  which  might  in  that  case  befal  this 
great  and  populous  city. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  (Friday,)  this 
letter  reached  the  lord  mayor,  who  immediately  con- 
vened the  common-council,  and  by  them  a  petition 
was  agreed  upon,  and  without  delay  presented  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  entreating  the  legisla- 
thal  they  would  send  to  Fairfax  not  to  quarter 
his  army  or  any  part  of  it  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  metropolis.  A  letter  was  accordingly  dis- 
patched, specifying  the  distance  of  forty  miles  as 
that  beyoud  which  he  was  not  to  advance. 

"  Parliament  proceeded  at  the  same  time  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  judged  to  be  most  effectual, 
to  repel  force  with  force,  if  necessary.  They  voted, 
that  there  should  be  a  committee  of  lords  and  com- 
mons to  provide  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  parliament  and  city,  with  power  to  raise 
horse  and  foot  for  that  purpose,  and  that  this  com- 
ttee  should  be  empowered  to  act  for  one  month 
and  no  longer.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  houses  as  to  who  should  be  mem- 
of  this  committee.  The  lords  voted  that  the 
committee  for  Irish  affairs  sitting  at  Derby-house, 
hould  be  constituted  a  committee  of  safety  ;  but  the 
.•ominous  proposed  that  an  entirely  new  committee 
of  twelve  lords  and  twenty-fuur  commoners  should 
lamed  for  the  occasion  :  and  this  opinion  finally 
prevailed.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  cum- 
ttee  should  call  in,  if  they  thought  fit,  the  regi- 
uts  of  Colonel  Graves  and  Sir  Robert  Pye,  to- 
gether with  such  soldiers,  whether  horse  or  foot,  as 
on  this  critical  occasion  divided  themselves  fnun  the 
army,  to  be  employed  on  the  present  emergency. 

"  This  show  of  resistance  continued  however  for  a 
very  short  time.  The  head-quarters  of  the  army 
were  removed  the  next  day  fnun  ltoyston  to  St. 
Alhans,  only  twenty  miles  from  London." 

Godwin  in  a  note  remarks  that,  "  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  executive  government  had  been  at 
various  times  intrusted  to  different  agents.  At  th 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  a  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety  had  been  chosen.  This  body  had  alte 
w;iril l  been  superseded  for  the  committee  of  both 
Kingdoms.  Again,  as  the  union  between  England 
and  >si  otland  began  to  relax,  it  was  for  the  must  part 
to  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  that  were  of 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  that  the  parlia- 
ment referred  the  questions  of  executive  govern- 
ment When  however,  in  consequence  of  the  plan 
for  disbanding  the  army,  and  drafting  off  a  large 
portion  of  it  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  the  com- 
mittee  for  the  affairs  of  that  country,  appointed 
July  1,  1645,  became  of  primary  importance,  this 
bod]  'ins  to  have  been  looked  to  on  a  majority  of 
Occasions,  as  the  administration." 


The  parliament,  conscious  of  their  decay  in  popu- 
larity, seeing  a  formidable  armed  force  advance  upon 
them,  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  found  all  their 
resources  much  inferior  to  the  present  necessity. 
London  still  retained  a  strong  attachment  to  presby- 
terianism ;  and  its  militia,  which  was  numerous,  and 
had  acquired  reputation  in  the  wars,  had  by  a  late  ordi- 
nance been  put  into  hands  in  whom  the  parliament 
could  entirely  confide.  This  militia  was  now  called 
out,  and  ordered  to  guard  the  lines,  which  had  been 
drawn  round  the  city,  in  order  to  secure  it  against 
the  king.  A  body  of  horse  was  ordered  to  be  in- 
stantly levied.  Many  officers,  who  had  been  cashiered 
by  the  new  model  of  the  array,  offered  their  service 
to  the  parliament.  An  army  of  five  thousand  men 
lay  in  the  north  under  the  command  of  General 
Poiutz,  who  was  of  the  presbyterian  faction  ;  but 
these  were  too  distant  to  be  employed  in  so  urgent 
a  necessity.  The  forces  destined  for  Ireland  were 
quartered  in  the  west;  and,  though  deemed  faithful 
to  the  parliament,  they  also  lay  at  a  distance.  Many 
nland  garrisons  were  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
ame  party  ;  but  their  troops  being  so  much  dis- 
persed, ceuld  at  present  be  of  no  manner  of  service. 
The  Scots  were  faithful  friends,  and  zealous  for 
presbytery  and  the  covenant ;  but  a  long  time  was 
required,  ere  they  could  collect  their  forces,  and 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  parliament. 

In  this  situation,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
submit,  and  by  compliance  to  stop  the  fury  of  the 
enraged  army.  The  declaration,  by  which  the  mi- 
litary petitioners  had  been  voted  public  enemies, 
was  recalled  and  erased  from  the  journal-book.  This 
was  the  first  symptom  which  the  parliament  gave  of 
submission  ;  and  the  army,  hoping,  by  terror  alone, 
to  effect  all  their  purposes,  advanced  no  further  than 
St.  Albans,  and  entered  into  negotiations. 

Here  commenced  the  eucroachraents  of  the  mili- 
tary upon  the  civil  authority.  The  army,  in  their 
usurpations  on  the  pailiament,  copied  exactly  the 
model  which  the  parliament  itself  had  set  them,  in 
their  recent  usurpations  on  the  crown. 

Every  day  they  rose  in  their  demands.  If  one 
claim  was  granted,  they  had  another  ready,  and 
were  determined  never  to  be  satisfied.  At  first  they 
pretended  only  to  petition  for  what  concerned  them- 
selves as  soldiers:  next  they  must  have  a  vindica- 
tion of  their  character;  then  it  was  necessary,  that 
their  enemies  be  punished  :  at  last  they  claimed  a 
right  of  modelling  the  whole  government,  and  set- 
tling the  nation. 

They  preserved,  in  words,  all  deference  and  re- 
spect to  the  parliament;  but,  in  reality,  insulted 
them  and  tyrannised  over  them.  That  assembly 
they  pretended  not  to  accuse:  it  was  only  evil 
counsellors,  who  seduced  and  betrayed  it. 

They  proceeded  so  far  as  to  name  eleven  mem- 
bers, whom,  in  general  terms,  they  charged  with 
high-treason,  as  enemies  to  the  army  and  evil  coun- 
sellors to  tbe  parliament.  Their  names  were  Mollis, 
Sir  Philip  StapletOO,  Sir  William  Lewis,  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  Sir  William  Waller,  Sir  John  May- 
nard,  Masscy,  Glyn,  Long,  Ilarley,  and  Nicholas. 
These  were  the  very  leaders  of  the  presbyterian 
party. 

They  insisted  that  these  members  should  imme- 
diately be  sequestered  from  parliament,  and  be 
thrown  into  prison.  The  commons  replied,  that 
they  could  not,  upon  a  general  charge,  proceed  so 
far.  The  army  observed  to  them,  that  the  cases  of 
Sir.iiTonl  and  Laud  were  direct  precedents  for  that 
purpose.     At  last,  the   eleven  members  themselves, 
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not  to  give  occasion  for  discord,  begged  leave  to 
retire  from  the  house;  and  the  army,  for  the  pre- 
sent, seemed  satisfied  with  this  mark  of  submission. 

Pretending  that  the  parliament  intended  to  levy 
war  upon  them,  and  to  involve  the  nation  again  in 
blood  and  confusion,  they  required,  that  all  new 
levies  should  be  stopped.  The  parliament  complied 
with  this  demand. 

There  being  no  signs  of  resistance,  the  army,  in 
order  to  save  appearances,  removed,  at  the  desire  of 
the  parliament,  to  a  greater  distance  from  London, 
and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Reading.  They 
carried  the  king  along  with  them  in  all  their 
marches. 

That  prince  now  found  himself  in  abetter  situa- 
tion than  at  Holdeuby,  and  had  attained,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  some  greatei  degree  of  freedom, 
as  well  as  of  consideration,  with  both  parties. 

All  his  friends  had  access  to  his  presence:  his 
correspondence  with  the  queen  was  not  interrupted  : 
his  chaplains  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed the  use  of  the  liturgy:  his  children  were  once 
allowed  to  visit  him,  and  they  passed  a  few  days  at 
Caversham,  where  he  then  resided.  He  had  not 
seen  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  youngest  son,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  since  he  left  London,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  disorders  ;*  nor  the  duke 
of  York,  since  he  went  to  the  Scottish  army  before 
Newark.  No  private  man,  unacquainted  with  the 
pleasures  of  a  court  and  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  more 
passionately  loved  his  family,  than  did  this  prince; 
and  such  an  instance  of  indulgence  in  the  army  was 
ex-tremely  grateful  to  him.  Cromwell,  who  was 
witness  to  the  meeting  of  the  royal  family,  confessed, 
that  he  never  had  been  present  at  so  tender  a  scene ; 
and  be  extremely  applauded  the  beniguity  which 
displayed  itself  in  the  whole  disposition  and  beha- 
viour of  Charles. 

That  artful  politician,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of 
all  parties,  paid  court  to  the  king;  and  fortune,  not- 
withstanding all  his  calamities,  seemed  again  to 
smile  upon  him.  The  parliament  afraid  of  his  form- 
ing some  accommodation  with  the  army,  addressed 
him  in  a  more  respectful  style  than  formerly;  and 
invited  him  to  reside  at  Richmond,  and  contribute 
his  assistance  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  The 
chief  officer!  treated  him  with  regard,  and  spake  on 
all  occasions  of  restoring  him  to  his  just  powers  and 
prerogative).  In  the  public  declarations  of  the 
army,  the  settlement  of  his  revenue  and  authority 
was  insisted  on.  The  royalists,  every  where,  enter- 
tained hopes  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy;  and 
the  favour  which  they  universally  bore  to  the  army, 
contributed  very  much  to  discourage  the  parliament, 
and  to  forward  their  submission. 

The  king  began  to  feel  of  what  consequence  he 
was.  The  inure  tin-  national  confusions  increased] 
til--  more  was  he  confident  thai  all  parties  would,  at 
length,  have  recourse  t«>  his  lawful  authority  as  the 
only  remedy  for  the  public  disorders.  "  You  <--m~ 
not  be  without  me,"  said  he,  on  several  occAsions 
"  |rou  cannot  settle  the  nation  but  by  my  assistance." 
Though  Charles  kept  Ins  ears  open  to  all  propo- 

expected    tu  hold  the  balance    between  the 

oppo  its  parties,  he  entertained  more  hopes  of  ac- 
oommodation  with  the  army.  He  had  experienced 
she  extreme  rigour  of  the  parliament  They  pre- 
tended  totally  to  annihilate  bis  authority:  they  had 

•  When  Uh  kins  spoiled  lo  ttevs  UsobUdreni  the  perils 
ni  i: t  el         told  nlm,  thai  they  could  take  u in  care  nl 

LoadM,    b  'th    ..I    UwiC    liudlBB    kill!   hiul'.   IL»  could  be    done   .0 

Osford 


confined  his  person.  In  both  these  particulars  the 
army  showed  more  indulgence.  He  had  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  his  friends.  And  in  the  proposals, 
which  the  council  of  officers  sent  for  the  settlement 
of  the  nation,  they  insisted  neither  on  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  nor  of  the  punishment  of  the  royal- 
ists ;  the  two  points  to  which  the  king  had  the  most 
extreme  reluctance :  and  they  demanded,  that  a 
period  should  be  put  to  the  present  parliament ;  the 
event  for  which  he  most  ardently  longed. 

By  gratifying  a  few  persons  with  titles  and  pre- 
ferments, he  might  draw  over,  he  hoped,  the  whole 
military  power,  and,  in  an  instant,  reinstate  himself 
in  his  civil  authority.  To  Ireton  he  offered  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  :  to  Cromwell,  the  garter, 
the  title  of  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  command  of  the 
army.  Negotiations  to  this  purpose  were  secretly 
conducted.  Cromwell  pretended  to  hearken  to  them; 
and  was  well  pleased  to  keep  the  door  open  for  an 
accommodation,  if  the  course  of  events  should,  at 
any  time,  render  it  necessarv. 

While  Cromwell  allured  the  king  by  these  expec- 
tations, he  still  continued  his  scheme  of  reducing 
the  parliament  to  subjection,  and  depriving  them  of 
all  means  of  resistance.  To  gratify  the  army,  the 
parliament  invested  Fairfax  with  the  title  of  general- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  intrusted  the  whole  military  authority  to  a  per- 
son who,  though  well  inclined  to  their  service,  was 
no  longer  at  his  own  disposal. 

They  voted  that  the  troops  which,  in  obedience 
to  them,  had  enlisted  for  Ireland,  and  deserted  the 
rebellious  army,  should  be  disbanded.  The  forces 
in  the  north,  under  Poiutz,  had  already  mutinied 
against  their  general,  and  had  entered  into  an  asso- 
ciation with  that  body  of  the  army  which  was  so 
successfully  employed  in  exalting  the  military  above 
the  civil  authority. 

That  no  resource  might  remain  to  the  parliament, 
it  was  demanded,  that  the  militia  of  London  should 
be  changed,  the  presbyterian  commissioners  dis- 
placed, and  the  command  restored  to  those  who, 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  had  constantly  exer- 
cised it.  The  parliament  even  complied  with  so 
violent  a  demand,  and  passed  a  vote  in  obedience  to 
the  army. 

By  this  unlimited  patience  they  purposed  to  tem- 
porize under  their  present  difficulties,  and  they 
hoped  to  find  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  re- 
covering their  authority  ami  intlueuce  :  but  the  im- 
patience of  the  city  lost  them  all  the  advantage  of 
their  cautious  measures.  A  petition  against  the  al- 
teration of  the  militia  was  carried  to  Westminster, 
attended  by  the  apprentices  and  a  seditious  multitude, 
who  besieged  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons  ; 
and  by  their  clamour,  noise,  and  violeuce,  obliged 
theni  to  reverse  that  vote,  which  they  had  passed  so 

lately.  When  gratified  in  tins  pretension,  they  im- 
mediately   dispersed,    and    left    the    parliament   at 

liberty. 

No  sooner    was    intelligence  of  llii-    tumult   con- 

yed  l"  Reading,  than  the  army  was  put  in  motion. 

The  two  houses  being  under  restraint,  they  WOM  PS 

solved,  the)  said,  to  \  iikIi,  sl  t,  against  the  sedition! 

citizens,  the  invaded  privileges  of  parliament,  and 

restore  that  assembly  to  its  just  freedom  of  debate 
and  COOnSel.  In  their  way  tO  London,  they  were 
drawn  up  on    1  lounshiw  heath ;   a   formidable  body, 

twenty  thousand  strong,   and  determined,  without 

regard  tO  laws  or  liberty,  to  pursue  whatever  mea- 
sures their  generals  should  dictate  to  them.  Here* 
the  must  favourable  eveut  happened,  to  quicken  and 
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encourage  their  advance.  The  speakers  of  the  two 
houses,  Manchester  and  Lenthal,  attended  by  eight 
peers,  and  about  sixty  commoners,  having  secretly 
retired  from  the  city,  presented  themselves  with 
their  maces,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity  ; 
ad  complaining  of  the  violence  put  upon  them,  ap- 
plied to  the  army  for  defence  and  protection.  They 
were  received  with  shouts  and  acclamations  :  respect 
was  paid  to  them  as  to  the  parliament  of  England : 
and  the  army  being  provided  with  so  plausible  a 
pretence,  which,  in  all  public  transactions,  is  of 
great  consequence,  advanced  to  chastise  the  rebel- 
lious city,  and  to  reinstate  the  violated  parliament. 

Neither  Lenthal  nor  Manchester  were  esteemed 
independents ;  and  such  a  step  in  them  was  unex- 
pected. But  they  probably  foresaw,  that  the  army 
must,  in  the  end,  prevail;  and  they  were  willing  to 
pay  court  in  time  to  th.it  authority,  which  began  to 
predominate  in  the  nation. 

The  parliament,  forced  from  their  temporizing 
measures,  and  obliged  to  resign,  at  once,  or  combat 
for  their  liberty  and  power,  prepared  themselves 
with  vigour  for  defence,  and  determined  to  resist 
the  violence  of  the  army.  The  two  houses  immedi- 
ately chose  newspeakers,  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  Henry 
Pelham  :  they  renewed  their  former  orders  for  en- 
listing troops  ;  they  appointed  Massey  to  be  com- 
mander: they  ordered  the  trained  bands  to  man  the 
lines  :  and  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment,  and  re- 
sounded with  military  preparations. 

When  any  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  army 
slopped  or  retreated,  the  shout  of  "  One  and  all," 
ran  with  alacrity,  from  street  to  street,  among  the 
citizens:  when  news  came  of  their  advancing,  the 
cry  of  "Treat  and  capitulate,"  was  no  less  loud 
and  vehement.  The  terror  of  a  universal  pillage, 
and  even  massacre,  had  seized  the  timid  inhabitants. 

As  the  army  approached,  Rainsborough,  being 
sent  by  the  geueral  over  the  river,  presented  himself 
before  Southwark,  and  was  gladly  received  by  some 
soldiers,  who  were  quartered  there  for  its  defence, 
and  who  were  resolved  not  to  separate  their  interests 
from  those  of  the  army.  It  behoved  then  the  par 
liameut  to  submit.  The  army  marched  in  triumph 
through  the  city ;  but  preserved  the  greatest  order, 
decency,  and  appearance  of  humility.  They  con- 
ducted to  Westminster  the  two  speakers,  who  took 
their  seats  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  eleven 
impeached  members,  being  accused  as  authors  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled;  and  most  of  them  retired  be- 
youd  sea :  seven  peers  were  impeached  :  the  mayor, 
one  sheriff,  and  three  aldermen,  sent  to  the  Tower: 
several  citizens  and  officers  of  the  militia  committed 
to  prison  :  every  deed  of  the  parliament,  annulled,  from 
the  day  of  the  tumult,  till  the  retura  of  the  speakers  : 
the  Hues  about  the  city  levelled  :  the  militia  restored 
to  the  independents  :  regiments  quartered  iu  White- 
hall and  the  Mouse  :  and  the  parliament  being  re- 
duced to  a  regular  formed  servitude,  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed of  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration 
of  its  liberty. 

The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  established  their 
dominion  over  the  parliament  and  city,  ventured  to 
bring  the  king  to  Hampton-court;  and  he  lived,  for 
some  time,  in  that  palace,  with  an  appearance  of 
dignity  and  freedom.  Such  equability  of  temper  did 
he  possess,  that,  during  all  the  variety  of  fortune 
which  he  underwent,  no  difference  was  perceived  iu 
his  couutonance  or  behaviour;  and  though  a  pri- 
er.  in  the  hands  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
he  supported,  towards  all  who  approached  him,  the 
majeaty  of  a  monarch  ;   and  that  neither  with  less 


nor  greater  state  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
maintain.  His  manner,  which  was  not  in  itself 
popular  nor  gracious,  now  appeared  amiable,  from 
its  great  meekness  and  equality. 

The  parliament  renewed  their  applications  to  him, 
and  presented  him  with  the  same  conditions  which 
they  had  offered  at  Newcastle.  The  king  declined 
accepting  them,  and  desired  the  parliament  to  take 
the  proposals  of  the  army  into  consideration,  and 
make  them  the  foundation  of  the  public  settlement. 
He  still  entertained  hopes  that  his  negotiations  with 
the  generals  would  be  crowned  with  success ;  though 
every  thing,  in  that  particular,  daily  bore  a  worse 
aspect.  Most  historians  have  thought  that  Crom- 
well never  was  sincere  in  his  professions  ;  and  that, 
having  by  force  rendered  himself  master  of  the 
king's  person,  and,  by  fair  pretences,  acquired  the 
countenance  of  the  royalists,  he  had  employed  these 
advantages  to  the  enslaving  of  the  parliament :  and 
afterwards  thought  of  nothing  but  the  establishment 
of  his  own  unlimited  authority,  with  which  he 
esteemed  the  restoration,  and  even  life  of  the  king, 
altogether  incompatible.  This  opinion,  so  much 
warranted  by  the  boundless  ambition  and  profound 
dissimulation  of  his  character,  meets  with  ready  be- 
lief; though  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  narrowness 
of  human  views,  and  the  darkness  of  futurity,  to 
suppose,  that  this  daring  usurper  was  guided  by 
events,  and  did  not  as  yet  foresee,  with  any  assurance, 
that  greatness  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Many 
writer  s  of  that  age  have  asserted,  that  he  really  in- 
tended to  make  a  private  bargain  with  the  king  ;  a 
measure  which  carried  the  most  plausible  appear- 
ance both  for  his  safety  and  advancement:  hut  that 
he  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  reconciling  to 
it  the  wild  humours  of  the  army.  The  horror  and 
antipathy  of  these  fanatics  had,  for  many  years, 
been  artfully  fomented  against  Charles;  aud  though 
their  principles  were  on  all  occasions  easily  warped 
and  eluded  by  private  interest,  yet  was  some  colour- 
ing requisite,  and  a  flat  contradiction  to  all  former 
professions  and  tenets  could  not  safely  be  proposed 
to  them.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Cromwell  made 
use  of  this  reason,  why  he  admitted  rarely  of  visits 
from  the  king's  friends,  and  showed  less  favour  than 
formerly  to  the  royal  cause.  The  agitators,  he  said, 
had  rendered  him  odious  to  the  army,  and  had  re- 
presented him  as  a  traitor,  who,  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vate interest,  was  ready  to  betray  the  cause  of  God 
to  the  great  enemy  of  piety  and  religion.  Desperate, 
projects  too,  he  asserted  to  be  secretly  formed,  for 
the  murder  of  the  king;  and  he  pretended  much  to 
dread  lest  all  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  com- 
manding officers,  would  not  be  able  to  restrain  these 
enthusiasts  from  their  bloody  purposes. 

Intelligence  being  daily  brought  to  the  king,  of 
menaces  thrown  out  by  the  agitators  ;  he  began  to 
think  of  retiring  from  Hampton-court, and  of  putting 
himself  in  some  place  of  safety.  The  guards  were 
doubled  upou  him  :  the  promiscuous  concourse  of 
people  restrained :  a  more  jealous  care  exerted  in 
attending  his  person  :  all,  under  colour  of  protecting 
him  from  danger  ;  but  really  with  a  view  of  making 
him  uneasy  iu  his  present  Situation,  These  artifices 
soon  produced  the  intended  effect.  Charles,  who 
was  naturally  apt  to  be  swayed  DJ  counsel,  and  who 
had  qoI  then  access  to  any  good  counsel,  took  sud- 
denly a  resolution  of  withdrawing  himself,  though 
without  any  concerted,  at  least  any  rational,  scheme 
for  the  future  disposal  of  bis  person  Attended  onlj 
by  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Ashburnham,  and  Leg,  be 
privately  loft  Hampton-court ;   and  his  escape  was 


not  discovered  till  near  an  hour  after;  when 
those  who  entered  his  chamber  found  on  the  table 
some  letters  directed  to  the  parliament,  to  the  ge- 
neral, and  to  the  officer  who  had  attended  him.  AU 
night  he  travelled  through  the  forest,  and  arrived 
next  day  at  Tichfield,  a  seat  of  the  earl  "'South- 
ampton's,  where  the  countess-dowager  resided,  a 
woman  of  honour,  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  might 
safely  intrust  his  person.  Before  he'  arrived  at  this 
place,  he  had  gone  to  the  sea-coast ;  and  expressed 
great  anxiety,  that  a  ship  which  he  seemed  to  look 
for  had  not  arrived  ;  and  thence,  Berkeley  and  Leg, 
who  were  not  in  the  secret,  conjectured,  that  his 
intention  was  to  transport  himself  beyond  sea. 

The  king  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  concealed 
at  Tichfield:  what  measure  should  next  be  embraced 
was  the  question.  In  the  neighbourhood  lay  the  isle 
of  Wight,  of  which  Hammond  was  governor.  this 
man  was  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell.  At  his 
recommendation  he  had  married  a  daughter  ot  the 
famous  Hampden,  who,  during  his  htetiuie,  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Cromwell^  and  whose 
memory  was  ever  respected  by  him.  These  circum- 
stances were  very  unfavourable:  yet,  because  the 
eovernor  was  nephew  to  Dr.  Hammond,  the  king  s 
favourite  chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  cha- 
racter in  the  armv,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have 
recourse  to  him,  in  the  present  exigence  when  no 
other  rational  expedient  could  be  thought  ot.  Ash- 
burnham  and  Berkeley  were  dispatched  to  the  island. 
Thev  had  orders  not  to  inform  Hammond  ot  the 
place  where  the  king  was  concealed,  till  they  had 
first  obtained  a  promise  from  him  not  to  deliver  .up 
his  majesty,  though  the  parliament  and  army  should 
require  him ;  but  to  restore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he 
could  not  protect  him.  This  promise,  it  is  evident, 
would  have  been  a  ve.y  slender  security  :  yet  even 
Without  exacting  it,  Ashburnham  imprudently  if 
not  treacherously,  brought  Hammond  to  „ ■l.l.eM  : 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  put  bimsell  in  his  hands 
and  to  attend  him  to  Cari.broke-castle  m  the  isle  of 
Wi"ht  where,  though  received  with  great  a 
strationsof  respect  and  duty,  he  was  in  reality  a 
pnsone 


'iTrd'ciarcndon  is  positive,  that  the  king  when 
he  tied  from  Hampton-court,    had   no    intention  ot 

stances  of  that  historian's  narrative,  winch  we  have 
here   followed,   strongly  favour  this  opinion. B Ot 
.here  remains  a  letter  of  Charles  s  to    In      a rl  o 
Laneric,  secretary  of  Scotland;  in  wh  ,1.  he  ,   a 
intimates,  that  that  measure  was  voluntanlj  cm- 

„.,,,.,,  ;;,„1  ,V1.„  insinuates,  that,  .1  he  had  though 

,,,.,,,,,!,,  have  been  in  Jersey  or  any  .,, 
,;,',.  „f  safety.     Perhaps,  he  still  confided  in  the 

tliiseol'theg rals-  and  flatter.,  L  himse      ha. 

if  he  were  removed  from  the  buy  o  the  ag  tators, 
,,v  ,,,„,,  hil  of,  was  immediately  threatened  the 
wUd  execute  what  they  had  so  often  promised  ... 

'"'.  A ",;',''.''..,  marl.-  the  truth  in  this  matter;  for £ 

, possible  fully  to  ascertain  the  truth     Charta 

f  took  a  weaker  step,  no. mor    agreeabl. 

,„  Cromwell  and  all  hi-  enemies,     He  was  now 
,   ,    ,  |        u,,.    removed  from  his  partisans,  at 

,,,%,., lPof  the  army,  whence  it  would  be  ver, 

diffloulttodelive ,  eithe.   by  force  or  art, Ace. 

j^id  though  it  was  always  in  the  power  of    ™mwe"; 

rteneverheplet !?< """" h"J  JS 

sucht .without  thjking.  const  „«..., 

,(>  ,,„  invidious,  if  not  attended  witnsomi 
n,.„   ,U,    king   -hould   voluntarily  throw 


himself  into  the  snare,  and  thereby  gratify  bis  im 
placable  persecutors,  was  to  them  an  incident  pecu- 
liarly fortunate,  and  proved  in  the  issue  very  fatal 

Cromwell  being  now  entirely  master  of  the  par- 
liament, and  free  from  all  anxiety   with  regard  to 
the  custody  of  the  king's  person,  applied   himself 
seriously  to  quell  those  disorders  in  the  army,  which 
he  himself  had  so  artfullv  raised,  and  so  successfully 
emploved  against  both  king  and  parliament.     In 
order  to  engage  the  troops  into  a  rebellion   against 
their  masters,  he  had  encouraged  an  arrogant  spirit 
among  the  inferior  officers  and   private  men  ;    and 
the  camp,  in  many  respects,  carried  morn  the  ap. 
pearance  of  civ.l  liberty  than  ot  military  obedience 
The  troops  themselves  were  formed  into  a  kind  ot 
republic  fand  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  state,  were  every  day  the  topics 
of    conversation    among    these    armed   legislators. 
Royalty  it  was  agreed  to  abolish:   nobility  must  be 
set  aside  •  even  all  ranks  of  men  be  levelled;   and 
universal  equality  of  property,  as  well  as  of  power, 
B  introduced  among  the  citizens.    The  saints,  they 
said,  were  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  an  entire  parity  had 
place  among  the  elect:  and  by  the  same  rule  that 
'the  apostles   were  exalted   from   the   most   ignoble 
professions,  the  meanest  sentinel,  it  enlightened  by 
the  spirit,  was  entitled  to  equal  regard  with  the 
greatest  commander.     In  order  to  wean  the  soldiers 
from  these  maxims,  Cromwell  had  issued  orders  for 
discontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  agitators ;  and  he 
pretended  to'pay  entire  obedience  to  the  parliament 
whom,  being  now   fully  reduced  to  subjection     he 
purposed  to  make,  for  the  future,  the  instrument,  of 
his  'authority.     But  the  Levellers,  (for  so  that  party 
in  the  army   was  called,)   having   experienced  the 
sweets  of  dominion,  would  not  so  easily  be  deprived 
of  it     They  secretly  continued  their  meetings  :  they 
asserted,  that  their  officers,  as  much  as  any  part  of 
"he  church  or  state,   needed  reformation:  several 
regiment,  joined   in   seditious  remonstrances  and 

^h^,ste,A,erwass;,™^red     yther^g, 

oST.^i CthaThT  might  display  t& 

^eat"  boldness  and  spread  the  terror  the  wider 
He  seized  the  ringleaders  before  their  companions  . 
hlld  in  the  field  a  council  of  war  :  shot  one  mutineer 
mlnily  -d  struck  sue.,  dread, Mote  r^hat 
,l„.v  „r,  sooth  threw  down  the  symbols  ot  sedition 
wKyna.ldi<play.-.l,  and  thenceforth  returned 
to  their  wonted  discipline  and  obedience. 

A Treton  henceforth  bears  a  very  prominent  part 
intheeu'u*g "transaction.,  we  select  the  following 
account  of  him  from  Brodie :-        Cromwell    and 

''"^SZd^rndedSr^m >l 

:;:;::s:*t»N sl:->'.r';r»s 

.  u  sent  as  a  gentleman-commoner  to   trinity  c 

J.'   .  Oxford:  In  1629  he k  hi.  degree  ...  baclwta 

•J-awjl tffelbVK.    p^ctis^at 

.;,.'. mabletodi J «.  '*™"H£S!™- 
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of  legislators,  should  have  some  knowledge  of  juris 
prudence,  or  of  that  science  which  it  was  their  pro- 
vince to  protect  and  improve;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bahle,  nay,  from  all  I  can   learn,    I  think  it  most 
likely,  that  Ireton,  like   Hampden   and   other  illus- 
trious individuals,  had,  as  the   heir  of  the   family, 
studied  in  the  Middle  Temple,  to  qualify  him  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  conspicuous   station  in  life. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  meant  to  devote   him- 
self to  the  legal  profession,  he  continued  too  short  a 
time  in  it  to  acquire  distinction,  having,  at  the  out- 
set of  the  civil  wars,  obtained  a  command  in  the 
parliament  army.    Of  a  great  capacity,  and  unwea- 
ried industry,  he  had  not  ostensibly  studied  the  law 
without  acquiriug  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
science;    and   a   speculative   head,    uncrampt    by 
drudgery  in  the  profession,  enabled  him  to  view  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  country  with  the  eye  of  a  philo- 
pher,  who,  aware  of  the  general  value,  is  yet  not 
blinded,  like  the  ordinary  practitioner,    to  defects 
which  the  pride  of  knowledge  is    apt   to   overlook. 
Ireton,  therefore,  early  devoted  his  attention  to  free 
the  law  from  its  cumbrous  forms,  to  have  the  whole 
reduced  to  a  proper  digest,   and,   what  would   have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  England,  to  establish 
registers  for  all  titles  of  land,  or  deeds  affecting  it. 
— As  a  soldier,  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education 
ifested  itself  ia  Ireton,   as  well  as  other  com- 
ders  of  that  age.     Some  have  not  scrupled  to 
affirm  that,  in  the   military  department,   where  he 
displayed  great  courage,  he  was  superior  to  Cromwell 
bimself ;  but  though  that  is  most  probably  an  exag- 
geration, nothing  proves  the  power  of  his  mind  more 
:han    the    deference    invariably  shown    to  him    by 
Uromwell,  whose  ascendancy  was  acknowledged  by 
ail  other  men.     With  great  capacity,  indefatigabl 
ttssiduitv,  and  striking  power  of  expression,  both  in 
peaking  and  writing,  joined  to  a  character  for 
istency  and  uniform  uprightness,  he  could  not  fail 
to  acquire  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  with 
horn  he  came   in  contact.     He   did   not  obtain  a 
seat  in  parliament  till  1646,  but  he  soon   rendered 
imself  eminent  there.     So  long  as  accommodation 
ith  the  king  appeared  practicable,   he    eagerly  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  it ;  and  when   a  thorough 
)roof  of  the  unhappy  monarch's  want  of  good  faith, 
it  length  convinced  him  that  no  treaty  could  be  re- 
"  ou,  he  at  first  only  proposed  that.  Charles  shnuld 
self  be  imprisoned,  and  the  crown  placed  on  the 
lead  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  but  the  continual  plots 
f  the  king,  and  the  danger  which  his  life  threatened 
j  every  arrangement  for  securing  the  privileges  of 
ae  people,   ultimately  convinced  him  that  a  system 
'hich  should  free  them  from  bondage   to  the   evil 
lassions  of  an  individual  was  necessary;   and  that 
cample  ought  to  be  made  of  the  grand  offender, 
vho,  by  trampling  on  all  those  laws    which   he  had 
appointed  and  sworn  to  maintain,  had  already 
i;ht  BO  many  calamities  on,  and  still  threatened 
nerable  more  to,  his  country.      It  may,  indeed, 
glli  I  with  truth,  that  the  form   of  government 
vbieh  Ireton  proposed,  was  not  calculated  to  attain 
object  which  he  meditated;  but  on  a   new  and 
nprecedented  occasion,  mistaken  opinions  ought  to 
rgiven.     Nor  can  it  with  justice  be   said,  that 
is  guilty  of  departing   from    the   ancient   mo- 
lical  institution.      By    attempting   to  overturn 
he    laws   of  his  country,    Charles   had   thrown    all 
uings  loose,   and   people    were   imperiously   called 
pmi  to  make  lome   new   arrangement   in  order  to 
e  those  rights  and  privileges   which   had    de- 
ceuded  to  them  from  their  ancestors.      It   is,   how- 
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ever,  singular,  that  the  idea  of  passing  by  the  lineal 
successor,  in  consequence  of  his  improper  principles, 
and  yet  electing  a  member  of  the  family,  by  which 
it  was  supposed  that  the  power  of  the  people  would 
be  established  on  the  one  hand,  while  usurpers,  in 
consequence  of  such  a  small  departure  from  the 
usual  course  of  inheritance,  would  be  repressed  on 
the  other, — was  afterwards  urged  by  Whitelocke, 
St.  John,  and  others,  and  ultimately  adopted  at  the 
revolution.  It  is  believed  that  had  Ireton  lived, 
Cromwell  would  not  have  dared  to  usurp  the  go- 
vernment or  would  have  been  quickly  repressed; 
for  that,  such  was  the  inflexibility  of  his  principles, 
he  would  not  have  respected  a  usurper  in  the  person 
of  his  father-in-law,  more  than  in  any  other  indivi- 
dual. So  remarkable  was  his  disinterestedness, 
that  had  his  premature  death  (at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  present)  not  obstructed  his  purpose,  he  would 
have  declined  the  grant  of  two  thousand  a-year, 
which  was  ordered  for  his  services,  and  conferred  on 
his  family." 

From  Ireton's  suggestion,  Cromwell  secretly  called 
at  Windsor  a  council  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  the  future  disposal  of  the 
king's  person.  In  this  conference,  which  commenced 
with  devout  prayers,  poured  forth  by  Cromwell  him- 
self, and  other  inspired  persons,  was  first  opened  the 
daring  and  unheard-of  counsel,  of  bringing  the  king 
to  justice,  and  of  punishing,  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
their  sovereign,  for  his  preteuded  tyranny  and  mal- 
administration. While  Charles  lived,  even  though 
restrained  to  the  closest  prison,  conspiracies,  they 
knew,  and  insurrections  would  never  be  wanting  in 
favour  of  a  prince,  who  was  so  extremely  revered 
and  beloved  by  his  own  party,  and  whom  the  nation 
in  general  began  to  regard  with  great  affection  and 
compassion.  To  murder  him  privately  was  exposed 
to  the  imputation  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  aggravated 
by  the  baseness  of  such  a  crime;  and  every  odious 
epithet  of  Traitor  and  Assassin  would,  by  the  general 
voice  of  mankind,  be  indisputably  ascribed  to  the 
actors  in  such  a  villany.  Some  unexpected  pro 
cedure  must  be  attempted,  which  would  astonish 
the  world  by  its  novelty,  would  bear  the  semblance 
of  justice,  and  would  cover  its  barbarity  by  the  au- 
daciousness of  the  enterprise.  Striking  in  with  the 
fanatical  notions  of  the  entire  equality  of  mankind, 
it  would  ensure  the  devoted  obedience  of  the  army, 
and  serve  as  a  general  engagement  against  the  royal 
family,  whom,  by  their  opeu  and  united  deed,  they 
would  so  heinously  affront  and  injure. 

The  following  was  a  favourite  text  among  the  en- 
thusiasts of  that  age : — "Let  the  high  praises  of 
God  be  in  the  mouths  of  his  saints,  and  a  two-fold 
sword  in  their  hands,  to  execute  vengeance  upon 
the  heathen  and  punishment  upon  the  people;  to 
bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with 
fetters  of  iron  ;  to  execute  upon  them  the  judgments 
written:  this  honour  have  all  his  saints."  Hugh 
Peters,  the  chaplain  of  Cromwell,  preached  fre- 
quently upon  this  text. 

This  measure,  therefore,  being  secretly  resolved 
on,  it  was  requisite,  by  degrees,  to  make  the  parlia- 
ment adopt  it,  and  to  conduct  them  from  violence 
to  violence;  till  this  last  act  should  seem  in  a  rnan- 
r  wholly  inevitable.  The  king  had  offered,  bj  .i 
message  sent  from  Carisbroke-caatle,  to  resign,  cturiug 
his  own  life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and  the  Doini 
nation  to  all  the  great  offices;  provided  that,  after 
his  demise,  these  prerogatives  should  reve  t  to  the 
crown.     Hut  the  parliament,     at  the  instigation  of 
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the  independents  and  army,  neglected  this  offer, 
and  framed  four  proposals,  which  they  sent  him  as 
preliminaries;  and,  before  they  would  treat,  they 
demanded  his  positive  assent  to  all  of  them.  By 
one,  he  was  required  to  invest  the  parliament  with 
the  military  power  for  twenty  years,  together  with 
an  authority  to  levy  whatever  money  should  be  ne- 
cessary for  exercising  it :  and  evep  after  the  twenty 
years  should  be  elapsed,  they  reserved  a  right  of  re- 
suming ihe  same  authority,  whenever  they  should 
declare  the  safely  of  the  kingdom  to  require  it.  Ey 
the  second,  he  was  to  recall  all  his  proclamations 
and  declarations  against  the  parliament,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  assembly  to  have  taken  arms  iu  their 
just  and  necessary  defence.  By  the  third,  he  was 
to  annul  all  the  acts,  and  void  all  the  patents  of 
peerage,  which  had  passed  the  great  seal,  since  it 
had  been  carried  from  London  by  Lord-keeper  Lit- 
tleton ;  and  at  the  same  time,  renounce  for  the 
future  the  power  of  making  peers  without  consent 
of  parliament.  By  the  fourth,  he  gave  the  two 
houses  power  to  adjourn  as  they  thought  proper  :  a 
demand  seemingly  of  no  great  importance  ;  but  con- 
trived by  the  independents,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  remove  the  parliament  to  places  where  it  should 
be  subjected  to  the  army. 

The  king  required  a  personal  treatv  with  the  par- 
liament, and  desired,  that  all  the  term's  on  both  sides 
should  be  adjusted,  before  any  concession,  on  either 
side,  should  be  insisted  on.  The  republican  party  in  the 
house  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  answer;  and  openly 
inveighed,  in  violent  terms,  against  the  person  and 
government  of  the  king  ;  whose  name,  hitherto,  had 
commonly,  in  all  debates,  been  mentioned  with  some 
degree  of  reverence.  Ireton,  seeming  to  speak  the 
sense  of  the  army,  under  the  appellation  of  many 
thousand  godly  men,  who  had  ventured  their  lives 
in  defence  of  the  parliament,  said,  that  the  king,  by 
denying  the  four  bills,  had  refused  safety  and  pro- 
tection to  his  people;  that  their  obedience  to  him 
was  but  a  reciprocal  duty  for  his  protection  of  them ; 
and  that,  as  he  bad  failed  on  his  part,  they  were 
freed  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance,  and  must 
settle  the  nation,  without  consulting  any  longer  so 
misguided  a  prince.  Cromwell,  after  giving  an 
ample  character  of  the  valour,  good  affections,  and 
godliness  of  the  army,  subjoined,  that  it  was  expected 
the  parliament  should  guide  and  defend  the  kingdom 
by  their  own  power  and  resolutions,  and  not  accus- 
tom the  people  any  longer  to  expect  safety  und  go- 
vernment from  an  obstinate  man,  whose  heart  God 
had  hardened  ;  that    those    who    at   the    expense   of 

their  blood  bad  hitherto  defended  the  parliament 
from  10  many  dangers,  would  still  contiuue,  with 
fidelity  and  courage,  to  protect  them  against  all  op- 
position in  this  Vigorous  measure.  "Teach  them 
not,"  added  be,  •■  b\  your  neglecting  your  own 
id  that  "f  the  kingdom  ( in  which  theirs  ton 
is  involved),  to  imagine  them  elves  betrayed,  and 
their  interests  abandoned  to  the  rage  and  malice  of 

an  irreconcilable  enemy,  whom,  for   your  a&1  S,  they 

Ian  (  to  provoke.    Beware  ( •:»•!  at  i 

he    Inn!    A  .  i    ■    ,:    ue.      1..,)     de^pa.r 

eause  them  to  seek  safety  bj  some  othoi  mean  ■  than 
by  adhering  to  you.  who  know  not  how  to  consult 
your  own  I  Bucfa  arguments  prevailed;  though 
nine!  y-oni   mi  mbot    bad  still  the  ■  ourage  t<>  oppose. 

nl  ■!   id  l1  tore  addresses  be  made  to  the 

king,  nor  anj  letters  01  1 isagei  be  received  from 

bun  ;  and  thai   it   b<   treason   ■•■<■    anj   ■,  withoul 

leave  of  1  ha  two  hou  •■■ .  to  hfti  1  anj  interi 

him.     The  lord     tu  red  in  the  same  ordin  at  1 


Of  the  nature  of  Charles's  imprisonment,  Godwin 
gives  the  following  account  :— 

"  The  kin<j  had  been  now  ever  since  the  29th  of 
December,  1G47,  in  a  species  of  close  confinement; 
and,  erroneous  ideas  having  been  formed  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  confinement,  it  seems  proper  to  cor- 
rect them.  It  is  thus  described  by  Hume,  who  has 
gone  to  the  furthest  extreme  on  the  subject.  *  No 
sooner  had  the  king  refused  the  four  bills,  than 
Hammond,  by  orders  from  the  army,  removed  ail 
his  servants,  cut  off  his  correspondence  with  his 
friends,  and  shut  him  up  in  close  confinement.  The 
king  afterwards  showed  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick  a 
decrepit  old  man,  who,  he  said,  was  employed  to 
kindle  his  fire,  and  was  the  best  company  he  en- 
joyed during  the  several  months  that  this  rigorous 
confinement  lasted.  No  amusement  was  allowed 
him,  nor  society,  which  might  relieve  his  anxious 
thoughts :  to  be  speedily  poisoned  or  assassinated 
was  the  only  prospect  which  he  had  every  moment 
before  his  eyes ;  for  he  entertained  no  apprehension 
of  a  judicial  sentence  and  execution.'  Again  :  '  The 
moment  his  servants  were  removed,  he  laid  aside 
all  care  of  his  person,  and  allowed  his  beard  and  hair 
to  grow,  and  to  hang  dishevelled  and  neglected.' 

"  The  facts  differ  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
from  this  statement.  The  king  was  confined  to  Ca- 
risbrook-castle,  and  the  lines  without  the  castle, 
though  within  the  works;  a  place  sufficiently  large 
and  convenient  for  walking  and  good  air,  having  a 
delightful  prospect  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  bar- 
bican, a  spacious  parading  ground  within  the  lines, 
was  converted  into  an  admirable  bowling-greeu,  to 
accommodate  hiin  with  his  favourite  amusement. 
His  principal  attendants  were  Herbert,  his  historian, 
and  Harrington,  author  of  the  Oceana,  named  fur 
that  purpose  by  the  parliament,  both  of  whom  from 
the  equability  of  his  temper  contracted  an  attach- 
ment to  him.  Nor  had  he  any  want  of  attendants, 
since  Osborne,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  was  ap- 
pointed to  hold  his  gloves  for  him  while  he  dine.!.  lie 
amused  himself  morning  and  afternoon  with  walks 
and  bowling;  and,  after  meals,  would  take  'many 
turns  in  the  presence-chamber,'  disputing  with  the 
governor's  chaplain  about  episcopacy  and  church- 
ceremonies,  and  in  other  pleasant  discourse.  He  bad 
also  bis  set  times  for  writing  and  reading,  Herbert 
having  made  him  a  catalogue  of  his  books,  some 
that  lie  loved  best  being  enumerated  in  the  Memoirtj 
— When  therefore  he  complained  to  Warwick,  thai 
an  'old  little  crumpling  man  that  lighted  his  fire, 
was  the  best  companion  he  had  for  months,'  be  must 

have  meant  that  this  old  man  was  a  consummate 

royalist,  while  those  who  were  placed  about  him  by 
the  parliament    were  always  regarded    by    liuu     Wttfl 

.in  eye  of  suspicion. 

"  To  understand  the  king's  probable  reeling  in 
Ins  present  confinement,  »«■  must  compare  the  din 
forenl  degrees  of  restraint  t>>  which  he  had  been 
subjected  at  different  times.     At  Hampton-court  he 

was    the    most    advantageously    enciimkianced  ;    the 

appearance  of  .1  court  bavins  been  kept  up  there, 
oven  one  having  access  to  him  thai  be  wished  to 
admit,  bis  friends  and  Ins  chaplains;  and  every 
thing  that  showed  like  imprisonent  being  careful! v 
kepi  outof  sight  Ai  Newcastle,  while-he  was  wis! 
the  Scots,  they  were  cautious  as  to  who  were  ad- 
mitted  to  him  bu1  il  »;is  an  open  town:  and  bj 
h  1 .  attended  bj  generals  and  lords,  Lboug  b.  ■■■  ( bj 
onemy,  a  circumstance  not  indifferent  •"  tha  pridfl 
of  a  king.  \i  Holdonby,  royali  its,  and  hi  ■  i  h  $ 
luins,  were  rigorously  excluded  ;  but  he  was  attended 
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by  the  commissioners  of  either  house  of  parliament. 
His  situation  at  Carisbrook  was  one  degree  worse 
than  this.  At  Holdenby  he  was  regarded  as  a  king, 
whose  functions  were  suspended.  At  Carisbrook  the 
plan  of  his  imprisonment  was  as  of  a  man  who  was 
never  again  to  ascend  a  throne;  but  he  was  treated 
with  scrupulous  forbearance,  humanity,  and  courtesy. 
Aad,  as  to  the  preservation  of  his  person  from  poison, 
or  any  similar  design,  the  king  is  related  to  have 
said,  that  he  was  so  confident  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  governor,  that  he  thought  himself  as  safe  in  his 
hands,  as  if  he  were  in  the  custody  of  his  own  son." 
The  parliament  and  army,  meanwhile,  enjoyed 
not  in  tranquillity  that  power  which  they  had  ob- 
tained. Combinations  and  conspiracies,  they  were 
sensible,  were  every  where  forming  around  thrni ; 
and  Scotland,  whence  the  king's  cause  had  received 
the  first  fatal  disaster,  seemed  now  to  promise  its 
support  and  assistance. 

Before  the  surrender  of  the  king's  person  at  New- 
castle, and  much  more  since  thatc\ent,  the  subjects 
of  discontent  had  been  daily  multiplying  between 
the  two  kingdoms  The  independents,  who  began 
to  prevail,  look  all  occasions  of  mortifying  the  Scots, 
v.  hom  the  presbytenans  looked  on  with  the  greatest 
affection  and  veneration.  When  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, who,  joined  to  a  committee  of  English 
lords  and  commons,  had  managed  the  war,  were 
ready  to  depart,  it  was  proposed  in  parliament  to 
give  them  thanks  for  their  civilities  and  "  good 
offices."  The  independents  insisted,  that  the  words 
"  Good  offices"  should  be  struck  out;  and  thus  the 
whole  brotherly  friendship  and  intimate  alliance 
with  the  Scots  resolved  itself  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  being  well-bred  gentlemen. 

The  advance  of  the  army  to  London,  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  parliament,  the  seizing  of  the  king  at 
Holdenby,  his  confinement  in  Carisbrook-castle, 
were  so  many  blows  seusibly  felt  by  that  nation, 
as  threatening  the  final  overthrow  of  presbytery,  to 
which  they  were  so  passionately  devoted.  The  co- 
venant was  profanely  called,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, "  an  almanac  out  of  date;"  and  that  impiety, 
though  complained  of,  had  passed  uucensured.  In- 
stead of  being  able  to  determine  and  establish  or- 
thodoxy by  the  sword  and  by  penal  statutes,  they 
saw  the  sectarian  army,  who  were  absolute  masters, 
claim  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
the  presbyteriana  regarded  with  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence. All  the  violences  put  on  the  king  they 
loudly  blamed,  as  repugnant  to  the  covenant,  by 
which  they  stood  engaged  to  defend  his  royal  person. 
And  those  very  actions  of  which  they  themselves 
had  been  guilty,  th^y  denominated  treason  and  re- 
bellion, when  executed  by  an  opposite  party. 

The  earls  of  Loudon,  Lauderdale,  and  Lancric, 
who  were  sent  to  London,  protested  against  the  four 
bills;  as  containing  too  great  a  diminution  of  the 
lung's  civil  power,  and  providing  no  securit)  for  re 
ligmu.  The)  complained,  that  notwithstanding  this 
protestation,  the  bills  were  still  insisted  on;  con- 
trary to  the  solemn  league,  and  to  the  treaty  between 
the  two  nations.  And  when  they  accompanied  the 
English  commissioners  to  the  isle  of  Wight,  they 
secretly  formed  a  treaty  with  the  king,  for  arming 
Scotland  in  his  favour. 

Three  parties,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  Scotland: 
the  "  Royalists,"  who  insisted  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  king's  authority,  without  any  regard  to  reli- 
gions sects  or  tenets  ;  of  thee  Montrose,  though  ab- 
sent, was  regarded  as  the  head.  The  "  Rigid  pres- 
byterians,"  who  hated  the  king,  even  more  than  they 


abhorred  toleration ;  and  who  determined  to  give 
him  no  assistance,  till  he  should  subscribe  the  cove- 
t :  these  were  governed  by  Argyle.  The  "  Mo- 
derate presbyterians,"  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  crown,  and  hoped, 
by  supporting  the  presbyterian  party  in  England, 
to  suppress  the  sectarian  army,  and  to  reinstate  the 
parliament,  as  well  as  the  king,  in  their  just  freedom 
and  authority  :  the  two  brothers,  Hamilton  and 
Laneric,  were  leaders  of  this  party. 

When  Peudennis-castle  was  surrendered  to  the 
parliamentary  army,  Hamilton,  who  then  obtained 
his  liberty,  returned  into  Scotland;  and  being  ge- 
nerously determined  to  remember  ancient  favours, 
more  than  recent  injuries,  he  immediately  embraced, 
with  zeal  and  success,  the  protection  of  the  royal 
cause.  He  obtained  a  vote  from  the  Scottish  par- 
liament to  arm  forty  thousand  men  in  support  of  the 
king's  authority,  and  to  call  over  a  considerable 
body  under  Monro,  who  commanded  the  Scottish 
forces  in  Ulster.  And  though  he  openly  protested, 
that  the  covenant  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  mea- 
sures, he  secretly  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  English  royalists,  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and 
Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  who  had  levied  considerable 
forces  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  general  assembly,  who  sat  at  the  same  time, 
and  was  guided  by  Argyle,  dreaded  the  consequence 
of  these  measures,  and  foresaw  that  the  opposite 
party,  if  successful,  would  effect  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  without  the  establishment  of  presbytery 
in  England.  To  join  the  king  before  he  had  sub- 
scribed the  covenant  was,  in  their  eyes,  to  restore 
him  to  his  honour  before  Christ  had  obtained  his; 
and  they  thundered  out  anathemas  agaiust  every 
one  who  paid  obedience  to  the  parliament.  Two 
supreme  independent  judicatures  were  erected  in 
the  kingdom ;  one  threatening  the  people  with  dam- 
nation and  eternal  torments,  the  other  with  impri- 
sonment, banishment,  and  military  execution.  The 
people  were  distracted  in  their  choice;  and  the 
armament  of  Hamilton's  party,  though  seconded  by 
all  the  civil  power,  went  on  but  slowly.  The  roy- 
alists he  would  not  as  yet  allow  to  join  him,  lest  he 
might  give  offence  to  the  ecclesiastical  party  ;  though 
he  secretly  promised  them  trust  and  prelermcnt  as 
soon  as  his  army  should  advance  into  England. 

While  the  Scots  were  making  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  every  part  of  that  kingdom 
was  agitated  with  tumults,  insurrections,  conspira- 
cies, discontents.  The  presbyterians,  who  had  chielly 
supported  the  war,  were  enraged  to  find  the  prize, 
just  when  it  seemed  within  their  reach,  snatched  by 
violence  from  them.  The  royalists,  disappointed 
in  their  expectations,  by  the  cruel  treatment  which 
the  king  now  received  from  the  army,  were  strongly 
animated  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  and  to  recover 
the  advantages  which  they  had  unfortunately  lost. 
All  orders  of  men  were  inflamed  with  indignation  at 
seeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil  power,  and 
king  and  parliament  at  once  reduced  to  subjection 
by  a  mercenary  army.  Many  persons  of  family  and 
distinction  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ad- 
hered to  the  parliament:  hut  all  these  were,  by  the 

new  party,  deprived  of  authority  ;    and  every   nllicu 

was  intrusted  to  the  most  ignoble  part  of  the  nation. 

Though  the  whole  nation  seemed    to   combine   in 

their  hatred  Of  military  tyranny,  the  ends  which  the 

several  parties  pursued  were  so  different,  t hat  little 
concert  was  observed  in  their  insurrections.  Lang 
home.  Poyer,  and  Powel  presbvterian  officers,  who 
commanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the  fir.-t 
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that  declared  themselves;  and  they  drew  together  a 
considerable  army  in  those  parts,  which  were  ex- 
tremely devoted  to  the  royal  cause.  An  'nsurrec- 
tion  was  raised  in  Kent  by  young  Hale,  and  the 
earl  of  Norwich.  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
Sir  George  Lisle,  excited  commotions  in  hssex. 
The  earl  of  Holland,  who  had  several  times  changed 
s.des  since  the  commencemen  of  the  civrtvars, en 
deavoured  to  assemble  forces  ,n  Surrey  Pom  e  - 
castle  in  Yorkshire  was  surprised  by  Maurice, 
Langdale  and  Mu.gr.ve  were  m  arms,  and  masters 
of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  in  the  north. 

What  seemed  the  most  dangerous  circumstance 
the  general  spirit  of  discontent  had  seized  the  fleet 
Seventeen  ships,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  de- 
clared for  the  king;  and  putting  Ka.nsboruugh 
their  admiral,  ashore,  sailed  over  to  Holland,  where 
the  prince  of  Wales  took  the  command  of  them 

The  English  royalists  exclaimed  loud  y  against 
Hamilton's  delays,  which  they  attributed  to  a  re- 
fined policy  in  the  Scots;  as  if  their  intentions  were 
that  all  the  king's  party  should  first  be  suppressed, 
and  tlie  victory  "rem'am  solely  to  the .  1-esby terians. 
Hamilton  with  better  reason,  complained  oi  the  pre- 
cipitate humour  of  the  English  royalists  who,  by 
their  ill-timed  insurrections,  forced  him  to  march 
his  army  before  his  levies  were  completed,  or  h 
preparations  in  any  forwardness. 
P  No  commotions  beyond  a  tumult  of  the  appren- 
tices which  was  soon  suppressed,  were  raised  in 
London :  the  terror  of  the  army  kept  the  citizens  in 
subjection.  The  parliament  was  so  overawed  that 
thev  declared  the  Scots  to  be  enemies,  and  all  who 
joined  them  traitors.  Ninety  members,  however, 
of  the  lower  house,  had  the  courage  to  dissent  from 

'  Cromwell  and  the  military  council  prepared 
themselves  with  vigour  and  conduct  for  defence. 
The  establishment  of  the  army  was  at  this  tunc 
twenty-six  thousand  men;  but  by  enl.st.ng  super- 
numeraries,  the  regiments  were  greatly  augmented 
and  commonly  consisted  of  more  than  double  the, 
.tated  complement.  Colonel  Horton  Inst  attacked 
the  revolted  troops  in  Wales,  and  gave  them  a  con- 
siderable defeat.  The  remnants  ot  the  vanquished 
,,„„„  themselves  into  Pembroke,  and  were  there 
closely  besieged,  and  soon  after  taken  by  Cromwell. 
,..,„,!•,-,  J Topposed  to  Langdale  and  Musgravc  ... 
the  north,  and  gained  advantages  over  them  .Si 
Michael  Livesey  defeated  the  earl  oi  Holland  at 
Kingston,  and  pursuing  his  victory,  took  him  pn- 
Jone,  a,  Si.  Nets,  Kairfax,  having  routed  the 
Kentish  royalists  at  Maidstone,  followed  the  broken 
",  :  and  when  they  joined  the  royalists  of  Essex, 
and Urew  themselves  into  Colchester,  he  aid  siege 
to  that  place,  which  defended  itolf  to  the  last  extre- 

,„llv.     A  ,„.„■  II,,,  was  manned,  and  sent  OUt  Under 

, ,and  of  Warwick,  to  opp the  revolted 

.him  of  which  the  prince  had  taken  the  command. 

'ThUethefo, Reemployed  in  all  quarter., 

theparlia at  regained  its  fibertr, and  beganto  act 

with'iu  wonted  courage  and  .pint,  I  he  memb.rs, 
who  bad  withdrawn,  from  terror  ol  the  army,  <■ 
turned; I  infu.ing boldne.. into  their  com, ion. 

, bllbadl rlyjoat    1 •'«  "1    , 

,  recaUed   and  the  vote,  by  which  they 

I     Thevotel I  dm 

repealed;   1   commuMoner.,  five 

I  ten ' ,were»enl  to  Net r    m 

Wigl rdol   U.   •'"V^VXlVnd1-; 

lie  w»h  allowed  to  lummon  .wttml  oi  nu  rrwum 


and  old  counsellors,  that  he  might  have  their  ad- 
vice in  this  important  transaction.  The  theologians, 
on  both  sides,  armed  with  their  syllogisms  and  quo- 
tations, attended  as  auxiliaries.  By  them  the  flame 
had  first  been  raised;  and  their  appearance  was  but 
a  bad  prognostic  of  its  extinction.  Any  other  in- 
struments seemed  better  adapted  for  a  treaty  of  pa- 
cification 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  ot  tne 
treaty  is  given  by  Godwin  :— 

"  The  period  limited  by  parliament  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty  was  forty  days,  counting  from  the 
18th  of  September  ;  and  the  king  was  called  upon 
to  "ive  his  word  that  he  would  not  quit  the  isle  of 
Wo>ht.  during  the  treaty,  nor  for  twenty  days  after- 
wards '  Charles  was  allowed  for  the  most  part  the 
assistance  of  the  advisers  he  had  himself  selected 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquess  of  Hertford, 
and  the  earls  of  Lindsey  and  Southampton ;  ot  the 
clergy  Juxon,  Duppa,  Sanderson,  Turner  and 
Heywood  (Sheldon  and  Hammond  were  refused,  as 
being  under  confinement);  of  lawyers,  Sir  Thomas 
Gardiner  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman.  Jeffery  Palmer: 
and  manv  others.  The  place  assigned  to  these  per- 
sons was 'to  stand  behind  the  royal  chair,  while  the 
parliamentarv  commissioners  sat  at  a  table  before 
the  kin»  Charles's  assistants  were  not  allowed  to 
mix  in  the  debate ;  but,  when  any  question  occurred 
that  seemed  to  require  their  advice,  he  withdrew, 
and  consulted  them.  ,....,      i  ■„         I 

"  The  first  propositions  submitted  to  the  king, 
were  precisely  those  which  the  house  of  commons 
had  selected  to  be  consented  to  previous  to  a  treaty, 
the  revocation  of  Charles's  declarations  against  the 
parliament,  the  military  power,  auu  the  church. 
To  these  were  added,  the  proposition  on  lrelanu 
that  respecting  peers  created  after  the  removal  of 
the  great  seal,  and  the  proposition  concerning  de- 

'"q It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  to  consider   the 
ailar  situation  in  which  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment were  placed  by  this  negotiation.   The  practice 
of  the  Em'lish  constitution    has  been   for   the   two 
houses  to  originate  and  digest  the  substance   and 
form  of  a  law,  to  which  it  is  necessary  belore  it  has 
the  force  of  a  statute,  that  the  executive  magistrate 
should  annex  his  consent.     He  is  also  considered 
as  having  the  power  of  refusing  his  consent,  or  pro 
nouncing  a  negative;  though,  in  the  history  ot  par- 
liaincnts,  this  seems  to  be  a  power  that  i.  regarded 
rather  as  theoretically  existing,  than  as  being  ex- 
pected  in  any  case  to  be  actually  Bled.     Hut.  in  the 
treaty   now  depending,   we  see  the  king  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  houses  sitting  in   council 
to  dissect  and  discuss  one  by  one   the  provisions  of 
a  law      In  several  instance,  in  the  course   ot  the 
negotiation  we  meet  with  ordinance. actualh  passed 
from  time  to  time  b5  the  two  home,  ol  parliament, 
n„d  which  only  wanted  the  royal  assent  to  give 
ilo -mi  according  to  the  practice  oi  'I"'  English  con- 
ititution,  the  enure  force  of  statute..    Upon  these 
ordinances  thus  passed,  we  see  the  king  sitting  m 
judgment,  and  .aying,  ThU  provuion  doe.  no)  meet 
mv  approbation,  and  thi.  clau.e  ougbl  to  have  been 
expressed  in  a  difforent   manner.     Such  wa.  the 

,.n'r  inl i.  ti'"  prwoytorian.  plunged    their 

country  in  the  immediatolj  preceding  initance. 
„  ,,„;  beenoxptowh  decided,  thai  certain  propoai- 
tion.  should  he  tendered  to  the  king  for  hi.  assent, 

hut  that  there  should  be  no  treaty. 

••  These  ipeculal <  however  are  leM  "««>''»Ljn| 

the  preeent  oaie,  a.  thaw  u  the  rall.it  proof  that 
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the  king  had  resolved  that  the  treaty  should  never 
come  to  a  regular  conclusion.  His  letters  to  Sir 
William  Hopkins  give  a  satisfactory  light  on  this 
question.  From  these  letters  it  appears  that  in  the 
July  preceding  the  treaty  Charles  had  formed  a 
plan  of  escape,  which  did  not  take  place.  In  August 
he  gives  his  opinion  that  this  will  be  a  mock  treaty, 
and  persists  in  his  plan. — To  return  to  the  nego- 
tiation. 

"On  the  18th  of  September  the  commissioners 
presented  their  first  proposition,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  these  terms : — '  Whereas  both  houses  of 
parliament  have  been  necessitated  to  undertake  a 
war  in  their  just  and  lawful  defence,  and  the  king- 
dom has  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
to  prosecute  the  same,  all  declarations,  &c,  against 
the  parliament  and  its  adherents,  shall  be  declared 
null  and  forbidden.'  The  king  immediately  signified 
his  consent  to  the  substance  of  this  proposition  :  but 
it  was  one  week  before  he  would  pass  the  preamble, 
declaring  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  to 
be  just;  and  then  only  with  a  proviso,  that  this  ad- 
mission should  not  be  considered  as  binding  till  the 
couclusion  of  the  whole  treaty. 

"  On  the  same  day  on  which  this  admission  was 
given,  the  commissioners  presented  the  second  pro- 
position on  the  church.  This  proposition  consisted 
of  several  parts,  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  the  sale 
of  bishops'  lands,  the  new  system  of  church-govern- 
ment, and  the  covenant.  To  this  the  king  gave  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  answer.  He  consented 
to  the  form  of  church-government  for  three  years, 
and  the  leasing  out  of  the  bishops'  lands  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  instead  of  their  total  alienation;  but 
took  no  notice  of  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  or  of 
the  covenant. 

"  The  whole  of  the  negotiation  was  accompanied 
with  very  copious  debates,  in  which  the  king,  though 
allowed  to  withdraw  and  consult  as  often  as  he 
pleased  with  his  chosen  advisers,  was  yet  the  only 
speaker  on  his  side  of  the  argument.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  he  enlarged  himself  in  speak- 
ing, so  much  as  the  commissioners  appear  to  have 
done,  who  were  some  of  them  chosen  from  among 
the  ablest  and  most  highly  gifted  debaters  the  par- 
liament could  supply.  But  he  certainly,  so  far  as 
composure  and  readiness  were  concerned,  acquitted 
himself  in  a  creditable  manner.  The  earl  of  Salis- 
bury observed,  that  he  was  wonderfully  improved  : 
and  Sir  Henry  Vane  said,  they  had  been  much  de- 
ceived in  him  ;  they  had  believed  him  to  be  a  weak 
person,  but  they  found  him  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  abilities. 

11  Those  who  were  presbyterians  among  the  com- 
missioners, now  discovered  to  their  exceeding  dis- 
may, that  they  had  been  greatly  mistaken  as  to  the 
result  of  the  treaty.  They  had  deferred  it  as  long 
an  thr-y  could,  hoping  to  find  the  spirit  of  tin'  king 
prostrated  by  his  long  imprisonment,  and  by  the 
continual  series  of  disasters  to  his  party  that  had 
marked  the  present  year.  On  the  coutrary  he  stood 
before  them  erect  and  inflexible,  no  whit  subdued 
by  alt  that  had  befallen  him,  but  ready  to  fight  all 
the  battles  of  theology,  of  logic,  and  of  law,  that  the 
present  debate  spread  out  before  him.  He  was  cal- 
culating it  should  seem  upon  the  certainty  of  an 
escape  from  the  island,  and  thought  ouly  how  he 
could  protract  the  negotiation,  and  in  the  mean  tune 
avoid  tarnishing  his  creed  by  making  one  concession 
that  it  was  possible  to  elude.  They  were  calculating 
the  march  of  Cromwell,  Fairfax  and  Ireton,  Col- 
chester having   surrendered  before  the  close  of  Au- 


gust, and  Cromwell  being  at  Edinburgh  early  in 
October.  They  deeply  felt,  that  if  the  treaty  were 
not  concluded  before  the  return  of  the  army,  there 
would  be  no  treaty.  They  threw  themselves  on 
their  knees  before  the  king,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
entreating  his  compliance,  and  that  he  would  on  no 
account  ptotraet  the  negotiation;  while  he,  who  en- 
tertained a  longer,  a  deeper,  and  more  unintermitted 
hate  against  the  presbyterians  than  even  against  the 
independents,  amused  himself  with  the  perplexities 
and  terrors  under  which  they  laboured. 

"  Finding  that  they  gained  no  ground  with  the 
king  on  the"  question  of  the  church,  the  commission- 
ers proceeded  on  the  9th  of  October  to  lay  before 
him  the  proposition  respecting  the  military  power, 
and  the  one  concerning  Ireland.  On  the  L2th  the) 
presented  the  proposition  respecting  peers  created 
since  the  removal  of  the  great  seal  by  Lord-keeper 
Littleton  in  1642,  and  on  the  13th  the  proposition 
concerning  delinquents.  To  the  proposition  on  the 
military  power  the  king  signified  his  assent  on  the 
day  on  which  it  was  delivered ;  and,  shortly  after, 
to  the  propositions  respecting  Ireland,  and  respect- 
ing the  peers  recently  created.  The  proposition 
concerning  the  nomination  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  pre- 
sented on  the '21st,  experienced  no  greater  diffi- 
culty. The  king,  having  secretly  determined  there 
should  be  no  treaty,  deliberated  with  himself  which 
were  the  points,  concerning  which  it  would  be  most 
becoming  to  his  character  to  have  the  longest 
demur.  Those  on  which  he  fixed  were  the  proposi- 
tion respecting  delinquents,  and  that  of  the  church. 
As  to  delinquents  he  finally  consented  that  seven 
persons  (the  earl  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Digby,  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Sir 
Francis  Doddington,  Sir  John  Byron,  and  Judge 
Jenkins),  excepted  from  pardon,  should  absent 
themselves  from  the  kingdom,  desiring  in  the  mean 
while  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  compound  for 
their  estates  :  but  on  the  question  of  the  church  he 
would  make  no  further  concession,  except  to  con- 
sent to  an  act  for  the  abolishing  of  archbishops  and 
the  rest  of  the  hierarchy,  with  a  reserve  of  the  order 
of  bishops  only. 

"  On  the  day  on  which  the  king  assented  to  the 
proposition  concerning  the  military  power,  he  wrote 
to  Sir  William  Hopkins  a  letter,  saying,  '  to  deal 
freely  with  you,  the  great  concession  I  made  this 
day  was  merely  in  order  to  my  escape,  of  which  if  I 
had  not  hope,  I  would  not  have  done  it.  For  then 
I  could  have  returned  to  my  strait  prison  without 
reluctancy  ;  but  now  I  confess  it  would  break  my 
heart,  having  done  that  which  only  an  escape  can 
justify.'  The  next  day  he  wrote  to  Ormond,  who 
had  lately  again  landed  in  Ireland  :  '  Wherefore  1 
must  command  you  two  things  ;  first,   to  obey   all 

my  wile's  i- mands;  then,  not  to  obey  any  public 

commands  of  mine,  until  I  send  you  word  that 
I  .nil  fn  e  from  restraint.  Lastly,  be  not  startled 
at  mv  great  concessions  concerning  Ireland;  for 
they  will  come  to  nothing.'  And  again,  towards 
the  end  of  the  mouth  :  '  This  is  not  only  to  confirm 
the  contents  of  the  former,  but  also  to  approve  of 
certain  commands  to  you;  likewise  to  command  you 
to  prosecute  certain  instructions,  until  I  shall  under 
my  own  hand  give  you  oilier  commands.  Ami, 
though  you  will  hear  that  this  treaty  is  near,  or  at 
least  most  likely  to  be,  concluded,  yet  believe  it 
not;  but  pursue  the  way  you  aro  in  with  all  possible 
vigour.  Deliver  also  that  my  command  t"  all  your 
fnrnds,  but  not  in  a  public  way.     Secured  by  those 
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precautions,  the  king  yielded  to  the  importunity  of 
the  commissioners,  and  dictated  a  puhlic  letter  to 
Oruiond,  forbidding  him  to  proceed,  '  Forasmuch 
as  we  are  now  engaged  ia  a  treaty  with  our  two 
houses,  wherein  we  have  made  «uch  large  conces- 
sions, as  we  hope  will  prove  the  foundation  of  a 
blessed  peace.* 

"  Charles  was  under  an  engagement  of  honour  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  not  to  quit  the  isle  of 
Wight  during  the  treaty,  or  for  twenty  days  after- 
wards. He  seems  to  have  built  his  excuse  for  the 
breach  of  this  engagement,  upon  a  secret  informa- 
tion he  received  of  a  '  notable  design  in  which  the 
army  and  the  parliament  had  agreed,  by  means  of 
which  an  express  was  sent  to  Cromwell  to  dispose 
of  his  person.'  How  probable  such  an  agreement 
was,  every  one  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  may  judge.  Ham- 
mond, having  received  some  intimation  of  the  king's 
preparations  to  escape,  pressed  him  to  renew  his 
parole  before  the  commissioners,  which  with  some 
hesitation  he  did :  and,  two  days  after,  he  wrote 
again  to  Sir  William  Hopkins,  expressing  his  im- 
patience to  be  gone. 

"  The  time  of  the  treaty  was  four  times  prolonged 
by  the  parliament,  to  the  4th  of  November,  the  J8th, 
the  '25th,  and  the  27th." 

Having  in  pursuance  of  Hume's  arrangement 
followed  up  the  narrative  of  the  transactions  with 
the  king,  we  now  turn  back  some  weeks  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  war  with  the  Scots,  or  rather 
with  the  presbyterians  and  royalists  ;  the  account  of 
which  we  also  give  from  Godwin  : — 

"  The  cloud  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  stability 
of  the  government  in  England  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  was  the  threatened  invasion  from  Scot- 
land. The  parliament  of  that  country  had  voted  an 
army  on  the  3rd  of  May,  for  the  purposes  of  esta- 
blishing presbyterianism  in  England,  exterminating 
sectaries,  and  replacing  the  king  on  the  throuc. 
This  army  was  to  consist  of  thirty  thousand  fuot, 
and  six  thousand  horse,  exclusively  of  Monro's 
forces  which  were  recalled  from  Ireland  to  join  the 
expedition.  If  this  project  had  been  carried  into 
execution  immediately,  while  England,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  was  convulsed  with  in- 
El  m  tions  through  all  her  borders,  the  designs  of 
Cromwell  and  his  associates  would  very  possibly 
ha7c  been  defeated,  and  it  would  have  remained  to 
be  seen  whether,  in  the  confusion  that  followed,  the 
party  id'  the  presbyteiians,  or  that  of  the  pure  roy- 
alists, would  have  been  best  able  to  dictate  the  law 
that  was  to  be  given  to  the  English  nation. 

"  lint  two  precious  months  were  lost  by  the  Scots. 
The  Hamilton  party  had  been  triumphant  in  their 
parliament,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  named 
general  on  the  10th.    Hut  Hi.,  party  against  him  was 

'  (Homely  formidable.     The  Scotli  li  clergy,  almost 

unanimously  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 

treat]  concluded  in  the  isle  of  Wight.     The  mar- 

:    \ i nyl<-,  who  had  always  been  in  a   faction 

opposite  to  that  of  Hamilton,  even  opened   a   corre- 

'■I h-ncT  with  Cr well    on    the    subject.      It   was 

the  misfortune  of  the  latter  nobleman  thai  he  never 

named  rompl.  t.ly  the  confidence  of  any  party,     fin 

the  present  occasion  he  deal)  irith  the  English  roy 
i  I  tided  and  abetted  Langdale  and  Mui 
grave  in  the  surprise  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle .  while 
the  Scour  h  .  lergy,  equally  envenomed  against  both 
sectaries  and  episcopalians,  insisted  that  not  one  of 
nould  be  allowed  to  partake  is  Lhoit  >a 

I'lHiii.      Hamilton  was  mncere   in    In        i 


tachment  to  the  presbyterian  system  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  so  truly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his 
royal  master,  that  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
drive  from  him  any  aid  by  which  that  cause  might 
be  effectually  promoted.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
levies,  though  directed  by  act  of  parliament,  were 
industriously  obstructed  in  various  quarters;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  8th  of  July  that  Hamilton  was 
enabled  to  cross  the  borders  with  so  many  as  ten 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse. 

11  Lambert  was  the  officer  appointed  to  control 
the  operations  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  ;  and, 
during  the  two  months  in  which  this  latter  had  pre- 
ceded the  march  of  Hamilton,  Lambert  had  con- 
trived not  only  to  execute  his  commission  in  this 
respect,  but  to  obtain  to  a  certain  degree  the  supe- 
riority over  the  invader.  Colonel  Robert  Lilburne 
was  sent  to  him  with  reinforcements:  and  he  gradu- 
ally increased  his  strength  to  eight  thousand  men, 
while  that  of  Langdale  appeared  to  diminish.  The 
invader  had  advanced  as  far  as  Kendal;  but,  pressed 
by  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  he  fell  back  from 
post  to  post,  till  he  was  driven  to  the  walls  of  Car- 
lisle. From  thence  he  wrote  to  Berwick  for  rein- 
forcements; but  the  party  that  advanced  in  compli- 
ance with  his  request,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
men,  was  met  by  Lilburne  near  Alnwick,  and  to- 
tally defeated. 

"  Hamilton,  having  addressed  a  letter  to  Lam- 
bert, calling  on  him  not  to  oppose  the  pious  and 
loyal  undertakings  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  or  of 
him  who  was  commissioned  to  execute  them,  and 
having  received  a  suitable  and  spirited  answer,  ad- 
vanced to  Carlisle,  from  Carlisle  to  Penrith,  and 
from  Penrith  to  Kendal,  while  Lambert  judged  it 
expedient  every  where  to  retire  before  him,  and  to 
hang  on  his  march.  At  Kendal  he  was  joiued  by 
General  Monro  from  Ireland,  with  a  veteran  force 
of  two  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  He 
had  already  under  his  orders  Laugdale's  auxiliaries 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  five  thousand. 

"  It  has  been  thought,  that  if  Hamilton,  even 
after  his  army  had  crossed  the  borders,  had  pushed 
forward  with  all  expedition  towards  Loudon,  he 
could  with  ease  have  effected  a  revolution  in  favour 
of  the  kiug.  Cromwell  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Pembroke,  and  Fairfax  in  that  of  Colchester.  If 
Fairfax  had  raised  the  siege,  it  is  said,  the  army 
shut  up  in  that  town,  together  with  all  the  malcon- 
tents of  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  would  have 
harassed  and  pursued  him.  Anil,  if  Hamilton  had 
approached  the  capital,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
city  and  the  parliament,  as  things  then  stood, 
would  immediately  have  declared  themsetves  on 
his  side. 

"  But  this  is  a  very  doubtful  speculation.  Eng- 
land was  at  this  time  particularly  warlike,  being 
made  so  by  a  six  years'  contest  There  never  existed 
an  army  of  higher  discipline  and  character  than 
thai  under  the  command  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 

Crnmwell     finished    the    siege    of     ['eniliroke.     three 

days  alter  Hamilton  crossed  the  borders;  and  Col- 
chester was  already  reduced  to  the  greatest  extre- 
mities. A  gallant  nnlltar;  corps  under  Lambert 
and  Lilburne  already  hung  on  the  duke  in  his  march, 

capable  of  infesting  and  distressing  him  at  every 
sle|>.  though  not  judging  it  advisable  to  engage  him 
in  battle.  Cromwell  however  held  it  expedient  to 
write  to  Lambert,  not  to  fight  the  Soots  before  he 
arrived,  A  march  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
under  these  circumstances,  to  say  the  least  of  'I, 
would    have    been    a    very    hazardous   Undertaking. 
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Success  would  have  justified  it:  but,  as  success  was 
very  improbable,  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  to  have 
been  advisable.  Hamilton  had  been  promised  a 
force  that  should  nearly  triple  his  present  numbers, 
and  therefore  rationally  expected  to  see  his  lines 
greatly  recruited.  At  all  events,  if  his  expectations 
were  disappointed  both  from  England  in  his  front, 
and  Scotland  in  his  rear,  the  next  prudent  object 
that  called  for  his  care,  was  to  preserve  his  army  to 
resist  an  invasion  of  his  native  country  by  the  exas- 
perated chieftains  of  England. 

"  Hamilton  held  on  his  march  from  Kendal  to 
Preston  ;  but  he  was  greatly  crippled  by  the  internal 
dissensions  of  his  native  country,  and  of  his  officers. 
He  was  obliged  to  order  Langdale's  forces  to  march 
at  a  considerable  distance  in  advance;  malignants 
and  papists  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  profane  by 
their  contact  a  body  of  Scots'  presbyterians.  Monro 
from  Ireland  kept  himself  aloof.  He  could  not  en- 
dure the  thought  of  receiving  orders  from  either 
Callander  or  Baillie,  the  lieutenant-general  and  ma- 
jor-general of  Hamilton's  army.  The  duke's  forces 
therefore  were  dispersed  over  a  surface  of  twenty 
miles. 

"  Cromwell  made  no  delay  in  his  march  to  extin- 
guish this  most  formidable  focus  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  royalists.  His  troops  had  been  greatly 
harassed  and  exhausted  by  their  Welsh  campaign. 
They  were  many  of  them  without  shoes,  and  several 
of  the  ino:>t  necessary  equipments  of  an  army.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  commander,  and  the  indignation 
they  felt,  that  their  late  allies  of  the  north  should 
march  in  hostile  array  into  the  land  to  prescribe  to 
the  internal  government  of  England,  gave  them 
fresh  energy  and  life.  They  marched  by  the  way 
of  Gloucester,  Warwick  and  Nottingham.  Crom- 
well reached  Doncaster  on  the  7th  of  August;  and, 
as  he  passed,  detached  some  reinforcements  to  the 
party  that  had  formed  the  siege  of  Pontefract.  A 
few  days  after,  he  formed  a  junction  with  the  forces 
of  Lambert  at  Knaresborough. 

"  He  was  not  disposed  to  admit  of  any  delay  in 
encountering  the  army  of  Hamilton.  In  the  present 
convulsed  and  distracted  state  of  the  English  nation, 
celerity  was  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  and  he  had 
confidence  in  the  misunderstandings  existing  in  the 
forces  of  the  invader,  that  these  would  prove  a  pow- 
erful aid  to  him  in  bringing  about  the  consummation 
he  wished.  An  eminent  disadvantage  under  which 
the  Scots  are  said  to  have  laboured,  was  a  defect  of 
intelligence,  so  that  they  had  no  notion  of  the  near- 
ness of  Cromwell  till  he  was  in  a  manner  within 
their  quarters.  The  forces  of  Langdale  were  placed 
by  Hamilton  in  the  front  of  bis  battle,  being  several 
miles  in  advance  of  the  Scots'  army.  Cromwell 
therefore,  having  parsed  the  Kibble  towards  its 
source,  speedily  fell  OB  the  out-posts  of  the  English 
royalists,  before  the  duke  had  had  time  to  dispose 
his  army  to  advantage.  Langdale  retired  before 
the  enemy,  till  he  had  nearly  reached  the  walls  of 
Preston.  In  the  mean  while  he  communicated  his 
situation  to  Hamilton,  who  promised  to  semi  him 
reinforcements,  which,  through  misunderstandings 
between  the  general  and  those  who  commanded 
Under  bim,  never  arrived.  Langdale  fought  for  four 
hours  with  great  bravery  against  Cromwell's  whole 
force,  till  at.  length  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
the  main  army  of  the  Scots.  Langdale  often  af- 
firmed afterwards,  that  he  verily  believed,  if  one 
thousand  loot  h,nl  ln'cn  sent  to  support  him,  it 
would  bave  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day;  and 
Cromwell     la    said     to    have      acknowledged   that 


he  never  encountered  foot  that  fought  so  despe- 
rately. 

"  Having  thus  removed  the  impediment  of  the 
English  royalists,  Cromwell  fell  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy,  who  by  this  time  were  crossing  the 
Ribble,  and'advancing  into  Cheshire.  The  foot  for 
the  most  part  had  passed  over;  but  Hamilton,  with 
a  part  of  the  horse  and  two  brigades  of  foot,  re- 
mained on  the  north  side  to  cover  the  retreat.  Here 
Cromwell  attacked  them,  killing  one  thousand,  and 
making  four  thousand  prisoners.  At  length  the 
Scottish  horse  swam  the  river,  which  was  much 
swelled  with  floods,  and  rejoined  their  main  body. 
The  two  brigades  of  foot  were  cut  to  pieces,  dis- 
persed, or  made  prisoners.  Cromwell  took  posses- 
sion of  the  bridge  at  Preston.  This  was  on  the 
17th  of  August. 

"  The  parliament-general  immediately  perceived 
that  he  had  gained  but  an  imperfect  victory,  and 
that  his  final  success  depended  on  his  allowing  the 
Scots  not  a  moment's  intermission  to  recover  them- 
selves. Hamilton's  forces  retreated  to  Wigan  ;  but 
Cromwell  pursued  them  incessantly,  and  obliged 
them  every  instant  to  turn  round  and  defend  them- 
selves. In  this  pursuit  he  took  General  Vandruske, 
and  the  notorious  Hurry  prisoners,  but  lost  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Thurnhaugh,  who  was  slain  on  the 
field.     Thus  ended  the  second  day. 

"  The  third  day  was  occupied  by  the  Scots  in  the 
march  from  Wigan  to  Warrington.  As  in  the  for- 
mer day,  they  were  perpetually  harassed  by  the 
pursuit  of  Cromwell.  At  length,  at  Winwick, three 
miles  short  of  their  de&tinatiou,  they  met  with  a 
pass,  where  they  thought  they  could  successfully 
make  head  against  the  insulting  victor.  Here  there- 
fore, distressed  as  they  were  with  the  fatigues  and 
difficulties  of  the  two  preceding  days,  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  perpetual  crosses  and  disasters  they  had 
sustained,  they  presented  a  bold  front  to  the  troops 
of  Cromwell,  and  maintained  the  pass  with  great  re 
solution  for  many  hours.  The  English  at  length 
were  victorious ;  the  Scots  withdrew  from  the  ground 
they  had  maintained;  and  Cromwell  in  the  conflict 
slew  about  a  thousand  of  them,  and  made  twice  as 
many  prisoners.  From  hence  they  retreated  to 
Warrington,  where  they  had  hopes  either  to  main- 
tain the  bridge  over  the  Mersey,  or  to  break  it,  and 
so  obtain  leisure  for  themselves  to  take  breath,  and 
consider  what  was  next  to  be  done.  But  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  conqueror  broke  all  their  measures. 
Cromwell  no  sooner  reached  the  bridge,  than  he 
drove  away  the  Scots,  and  took  possession  of  it  for 
himself. 

"  When  the  bridge  was  taken,  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, the  English  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  short 
period  for  repose.  The  Scots  in  the  mean  while 
called  a  council  of  war;  and  here  it  was  suggested 
that  Hamilton  and  the  cavalry  should  withdraw 
from  the  foot  of  the  army,  and  preserve  themselves 
for  a  better  fortune.  The  foot  had  hist  all  their 
ammunition,  and  were  no  longer  capable  of  dc- 
fence;  but  the  Imrse,  by  g'-lting  off,  might  either 
join  any  party  in  England  that  should  he  making 
head  in  favour  of  the  king,  or  might  even  effect 
their  retreat  into  Scotland,  and  assist  in  preserving 
their  native  country  from  the  worst  results  of  this 
terrible  reverse,  Monro  and  his  forces  from  Ire- 
lain!  were  in  Westmoreland  or  Cumberland,  and 
consequently  had  no  share  in  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  rest  of  the  troops  under  Hamilton's  command. 
Thej  formed  a  point  ofiupnorl  apon  which  the  de- 
feated arm)  Of  the  duke  might  count   lor   C0-OD4  >-'- 
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tion  and  repose.  This  suggestion  was  therefore 
adopted.  Hamilton,  with  about  three  thousand 
horse,  shaped  his  course  for  Chester,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  passing  into  Wales  ;  and  the  infantry  sur- 
lendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war 

"  In  this  obstinate  contention,  the  Scots  amounted, 
according  to  Cromwell's  computation,  to  twelve 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse  ;  and  Lang- 
dale's  force  was  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse  ;  in  all,  twenty- 
one  thousand:  while  his  utmost  strength  did  not 
exceed  eight  thousand  six  hundred. 

"  Hamilton  was  not  less  unfortunate  in  his  retreat, 
thau  he  had  been  in  the  main  object  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  presentlv  received  intelligence,  which 
induced  him  to  alter  his  course,  and  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  effect  an  escape  into  Scotland.  The  day 
after  the  surrender  of  his  infantry  he  executed  a 
rapid  march  with  his  horse  to  Malpas  in  Cheshire. 
Two  days  later  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Uttoxeter 
in  Staffordshire.  In  so  disastrous  a  journey,  of 
course  many  of  his  troops  fell  off  from  their  leader  , 
and,  when  on  the  subsequent  morning  he  proposed 
to  leave  Uttoxeter,  his  followers  displayed  evident 
symptoms  of  mutiny.  They  conceived  the  suspicion 
that  their  general  officers  meditated  a  separation 
from  the  body;  and  they  compelled  their  commander, 
when  he  had  advanced  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  town,  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  whole  country 
rose  in  arms  against  the  fugitives ;  they  were  sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  the  municipal  magistrates 
and  county  committees  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and, 
Hamilton  perceiving  that  resistance  and  flight  were 
equally  vain,  sent  to  Lambert,  who  had  been  de- 
tached by  Cromwell  to  guide  the  pursuit,  to  ask  for 
conditions.  The  general  and  his  followers  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war.  This  took  place 
on  the  25  th  of  August. 

"  Cromwell  himself  in  the  mean  while  directed  his 
attention  to  the  reducing  Monro,  who,  with  two 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  remained  in 
a  body  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. Scotland  itself  was  at  this  time  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  distraction.  Argyle,  who  had  anti- 
cipated the  defeat  of  Hamilton,  and  was  secretly  in 
correspondence  with  Cromwell,  made  early  prepa- 
rations to  resist  the  adherents  of  the  duke,  and  all 
those  who  had  lent  their  countenance  and  support 
to  the  invasion  of  England.  Argyle  was  sincere  in 
his  attachment  to  the  presbyterian  church-govcm- 
ment  of  his  country :  but  there  was  one  sentiment 
in  his  mind  which  predominated  even  over  this,  a 
sentiment  of  animosity  against  Charles.  It  IS  bc- 
lieved  that  a  principal  subject  of  his  correspondence 
with  Cromwell,  was  how  the  person  of  the  king 
should  be  disposed  of,  when  the  campaign  was  con- 
cluded. This  was  a  point  concerning  which  these 
two  eminent  person!,  each  in  his  respective  country, 
perfi  i  tW  i  oincided. 

■  li  Scotland  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  previ 
ously  to  tin-  arrival  "'  the  news  of  Ho-  destruction  ol 
II., in, linn's  army,  it  may  be  conceived  how  thai   111 

,,  i: opi  rated  upon  ail  friends  and  his  enemies, 

i  .,, ,  who  had  I ■■  left  by  him  in  the  direction 

,,i  ..Hi,,  .  ,,i  home,  immediate!}  raised  ii now  re 

■ i    ol  i I-'  the  defence  of  himself,  and  the 

im i  estates,  as  al  present  constituted.    Ar- 

nla,  Loudon,  and  "Hot-,  who  had  opposed  to  the 

pov levj  "i  ' i  unto  Ha- 

null,,, I  them  i  It«i  on  <*•'■  othi  i   «ds      La 

,,,.,„    thai  he  might  the  more  effectually  pul  down 
Ibta  hostile  body,  called  horns  Monro.    Thus  pre. 


pared,  he  would  probably  have  been  able  to  defeat 
his  adversaries ;  but  there  was  another  quarter  from 
which  he  had  much  more  to  fear,  in  the  near  ap- 
proach of  Cromwell.  Laneric,  it  is  said,  was  dis- 
posed to  hold  out  to  the  last ;  but  most  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  of  estates  judged  all  fur- 
ther opposition  to  be  vain,  and  were  unwilling  to 
risk  their  fortunes  and  condition  in  the  world  in  a 
desperate  cause.  They  therefore  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  partisans  of  Argyle;  and  finally 
concluded  a  treaty  for  disbanding  the  forces  on  both 
sides,  and  securing  an  iudemnity  to  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  war. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  effected,  than  Argyle, 
Loudon,  and  their  partisans  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  assumed  the  government,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  committee  of  estates,  those  members 
who  had  supported  the  invasion  being  excluded  from 
their  sittings.  From  this  time  Argyle,  who  had  se- 
cretly invited  Cromwell  into  Scotland,  with  the  rest 
of  the  committee  opeuly  communicated  with  him. 
Cromwell,  ever  since  the  defeat  of  Hamilton,  had 
been  marching  northward,  first  in  pursuit  uf  Mouro, 
and  afterwards,  that  in  conjunction  with  Argyle,  he 
might  settle  the  affairs  of  the  northern  kingdom  in 
the  way  most  favourable  to  his  designs.  At  length, 
on  the  22ud  of  September,  these  two  celebrated 
chieftains  met  at  the  house  of  Lord  Mordiugton, 
two  miles  north  of  Berwick,  from  whence  Argyle 
conducted  the  English  commander  in  triumph  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  month. 
The  principal  thing  formally  required  by  Cromwell, 
was  that  all  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
ducting or  abetting  the  invasion,  should  be  excluded 
from  places  of  profit  or  trust,  to  which  the  other 
party  cheerfully  consented.  He  also,  on  quitting 
Edinburgh  for  the  south  a  few  days  later,  left  Lam- 
bert ■with  two  regiments  of  horse,  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  his  confederates.  Sir  Arthur  Ilasel- 
rig,  governor  of  Newcastle,  had  accompanied  Crom- 
well  l,,  the  northern  capital." 

The  following  account  of  the  transactions  at  Col- 
chester,  and  the  general  reflections  on  the  state  of 
affairs  it  this  period,  are  also  from  Godwin: — 

"  The  firmness  displayed  by  the  royalist  defenders 
of  Colchester,  was  greater  than  any  which  had  ap- 
pcarcd  on  that  side  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding war.  They  considered  this  as  their  last 
stake;  the  commanders  fought  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  and  expected  no  mercy;  beside  which 
they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  persuasion  that 
all  England  was  tired  of  lbs  usurping  power  of  the 
army  and  the  parliament,  and  longed  to  sec  Charles 
restored  to  bis  original  glory.  Finally,  they  daily 
expected  <he  advance  of  Hamilton's  army,  and  did 
not  doubt  that  this  reinforcement  would  easily  turn 
the  scale,  if  uncertain  before,  in  favour  of  the  royal 
party.  They  therefore  felt  and  fought  like  heroes  ; 
and  Lord  Capel  and  others,  men  of  unblemished  re- 
putation,  and  deeply  impressed  with  tl»-  sacrednesa 
of  their  cause,  were  determined  t,,  hold  out  to  the 
last.     They  were  engaged  in  almost    daily  sallies, 

iM  the  join!  purpose  of  annoying  the  enemy,  and 

i, in,  urine-   themselves  provisions  from   the  country 

found. 

"  The  carl  of   Holland   had,  before  the  breaking 

,,,,1  ,,f  these  commotions,  solicited  and  obtained  a 

,,,,,  -i, ,,,  from  the  pi i  \\  ali  -  i"  be  com- 

mandei  in  •  hiof  of  an  army  t"  be  raised  for  deliver- 
ing  the  king  out  of  prison ;  and  he  thought  this  a 

itiitab] icaaion  foi  endeavouring  t,,  execute  the 

charge  i nitted  to  him.     Ho  combined  with  him 
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in  bis  undertaking  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Colonel  Dalbier,  and  se- 
veral other  persons  of  note.  They  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  and  occasioned  con- 
siderable alarm  to  the  city.  They  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the  common-council,  and  another  to  the  house  of 
lords,  bespeaking  their  favourable  construction,  and 
enclosing  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  set  up 
the  king  in  a  just  regal  government,  and  not  in  a 
tyrannical  power ;  and  they  contrived  that  informa- 
tion should  be  conveyed  to  the  defenders  of  Col- 
chester, signifying  that  London  had  declared  itself 
on  their  side,  and  that  the  parliament  was  dispersed. 
But  the  celerity  of  the  government  on  this,  as  on  all 
occasions,  nipped  the  mischief  in  the  bud.  They 
found  themselves  anticipated  in  their  purposed  at- 
tack on  Kyegate ;  they  were  defeated  in  Nonsuch 
Park,  where  Lord  Francis  was  killed  ;  and  the  fu- 
gitives were  pursued  to  St.  Neots,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, where  their  commander  and  several  other 
leaders  were  made  prisoners.  Dalbier  fell  a  sacrifice 
on  the  spot,  to  the  vengeance  of  those  among  whom 
he  had  formerly  commanded. 

"  The  spirits  of  the  besieged  in  Colchester  were 
for  a  moment  raised  by  the  false  intelligence  that 
had  been  conveyed  to  them.  They  contradicted  a 
report  that  had  been  raised  that  they  had  made  over- 
tures of  surrender  to  Fairfax,  and  declared  that  they 
would  listen  to  nothing  of  the  sort.  But  this  eleva- 
tion speedily  passed  away :  and  news  was  bruught 
them  that  Lord  Holland  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
his  followers  dispersed.  Still  they  looked  for  relief 
from  the  Scottish  army  :  the  prince  of  Wales  sailed 
for  Yarmouth  with  two  thousand  laud-forces  on 
board,  in  the  hope  that  in  some  way  he  might  effect 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  besieged :  and  they 
nattered  themselves  that,  if  the  treaty  now  going  on 
between  the  king  aud  the  parliament  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  termination,  they  should  be  in- 
cluded. But  in  all  these  hopes  they  were  disap- 
pointed. Still  they  held  out :  aud  no  town  in  Eng- 
land had  suffered  extremities  in  any  way  approach- 
ing those  of  Colchester.  They  ate  horseflesh  and 
various  kinds  of  aliment  the  most  repulsive  to  human 
appetite  :  they  fired  the  suburbs  of  the  town  :  they 
drove  out  the  women  and  children,  whom  the  be- 
siegers drove  in  again. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  came  forward  one  of 
pose  problems,  the  most  distressing  in  the  operations 
of  war.  Every  generous  and  ingenuous  muni  will  feel 
love  and  admiration  for  an  enemy,  in  proportion  as  he 
•hows  himself  superior  to  the  discouragemeD  ts  of  hard- 
ship and  disaster,  and  derives  an  impulse  for  persist- 
ing from  the  depths  of  despair.  On  the  odor  band, 
policy  seems  to  demand,  that  hopeless  resistance  in 
an  enemy  should  be  discountenanced,  and  that  those 
who  practise  it  should  be  punished,  that  we  may 
sooner  arrive  at  that  conquest  aud  tranquillity 
which  is  the  end  of  war.  In  the  present  case  also 
the  defenders  of  Colchester  were  regarded  as  men 
that  had  wakened  up  a  new  war  after  surrender ; 
aud  the  parliament  had  decided  that  all  such  should 
be  treated  as  traitors.  The  leaders  in  the  defence 
Of  Colchester  made  overtures  to  the  besieging  gene- 
ral for  delivering  up  the  town  :  he  would  grant ,  I 

but  those  of  protection  for  the  town's-people  upon 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  a  free  dismission  for 
the  pnvate  soldier,  anil  that  t In-  superior  nflicers 
should  be  surrendered  al  discretion.  Driven  to  ex- 
tremity bj  this  declaration,  il fficers  resolved  to 

force  their  way  through  the  enemy;  but  m  this  they 


were  baffled.  They  had  no  horses  left  to  enable 
them  to  execute  the  plan  ;  and  the  garrison,  worked 
up  to  mutiny,  declared  they  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  thus  deserted.  At  length,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  the  terms  prescribed  by  Fairfax  were  con- 
sented to  and  subscribed  on  both  sides. 

"  A  scene  followed  upon  the  surrender  which  it 
is  painful  to  relate.  The  more  distiuguished  pri- 
soners were  shut  up  by  their  conquerors  in  the  town- 
hall,  Goring,  Capel,  Loughborough,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  and  many  others.  Fairfax  then  held  a 
council  of  war  on  their  fate  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
deliberation  was,  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George 
Lisle,  and  another  were  sent  for,  and  told,  that  after 
a  defence  in  which  the  besieged  had  held  out  till 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror,  it  was  necessary,  in  return  for  the  inno- 
cent blood  they  had  caused  to  be  shed,  and  the  da- 
mage and  mischief  they  had  brought  upon  the  town, 
country  and  kingdom,  that  some  military  justice 
should'  be  executed,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
council  of  war  had  determined  that  they  three  should 
be  shot  before  the  rest  were  admitted  to  quarter. 
Capel  and  the  others,  when  they  heard  of  this  deci- 
sion, generously  requested  that,  if  any  were  to  suffer 
in  this  way,  they  might  suffer  together,  they  being 
all  equally  guilty  with  the  three  that  had  been  fixed 
on.  Lucas  and  Lisle  were  put  to  death,  agreeably 
to  the  decision  of  the  council.  This  instance  stands 
by  itself  in  the  history  of  the  war.  The  deed  was 
certainly  ungenerous  in  the  extreme;  and  was  one 
of  those  acts  which  would  never  be  perpetrated,  but 
where  victory  has  pretty  sufficiently  secured  the 
actors  from  retaliation."  We  cannot,  however,  form 
a  just  judgment  of  any  actions  without  endeavouring 
to  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  the  actors.  They 
doubtless  reasoned  thus  :  These  men  must  die  by  the 
hands  of  justice  ;  so  the  parliament  has  decided  re- 
specting persons  in  their  situation  ;  and  so  it  proved 
in  the  case  of  the  partners  of  their  deed  early  in  the 
following  year.  We  shall  therefore  be  guilty  of  no 
cruelty  towards  them  :  we  only  cut  them  off  from 
some  months  of  painful  suspense.  And  we  shall  do 
a  benefit  to  the  public.  The  example  of  such  an 
offence  being  instantly  succeeded  by  its  punishment, 
may  in  the  interval  have  a  salutary  effect  in  deterring 
others  from  such  daring  and  such  obstinacy.  How 
far  these  reasonings  form  an  excuse  for  so  singular 
a  severity  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  to  compare 
the  siege  of  Colchester  in  1018,  with  the  siege  of 
Reading  in  1643.  The  latter  under  Essex  lasted 
only  ten  days,  and  his  army  was  nearly  ruined.  The 
former  under  Fairfax  and  the  independent  com- 
manders, continued  from  the  11th  of  June  to  the 
27th  of  August.  Add  to  which,  that  through  the 
whole  summer  there  were  such  deluges  of  rain,  not 
only  over  England,  but  in  all  Europe,  that  tin-  mea- 
dows were  every  where  overflowed,  and  each  brook 
became  a  river.  Yet  we  read  of  no  decay  and  gra 
dual  dissolution  of  the  army  in  the  latter  case;  and 
they  wound  up  the  campaign,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  discipline  or  couruge. 


*  "  Clarendon,  with  his  usual  partiality  and  malice,  n 

the  decision  solely  to  the  '  unmerciful  ami  lit ly  na 

Iret.ni.'  win.,  beiaya,  mini  wild  I  ground ». 

been  ■  left  by  Cromwell,  to  watch  tin-  gen  ral  .i-  m  n 


made  on  Fairfax,  tli.it  tin-  defender!  <•! 

to  cure  him  •'!  tuj  gout,  and  all  otoei  d 
lution  probably  li.nl  SI  little  solid  fuuudi 
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'  From  the  whole  course  of  events  in  the  summer 
of  1618,  and  the  convulsions  that  shook  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what 
would  have  been  the  state  of  affairs,  if  the  army 
had  been  disbanded,  as  proposed  by  the  presbyte- 
rians  in  the  preceding  year.  By  the  complexion 
and  acts  of  the  government  under  James,  and  still 
more  under  Charles,  and  the  gradual  operation  of 
opinions  on  religion  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, the  nation  had  been  raised  into  a  tone  of  firm 
and  concentrated  resistance  to  the  sovereign.  But 
in  all  this  they  were  wound  up  to  a  pitch,  beyond 
that  which  the  constitution  of  the  public  mind  could 
habitually  sustain.  The  calamities  of  civil  war, 
however  mitigated  by  the  staid  demeanour  and  so- 
briety of  the  army  of  the  parliament,  were  deeply 
felt.  The  pecuniary  disbursements  which  unavoid- 
ably attended  on  such  a  war,  were  such  as  England 
was  whully  unaccustomed  to.  The  people,  to  speak 
of  them  in  the  language  of  the  Jewish  history,  pined 
fur  '  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.'  In  their  untutored 
minds,  they  thought  that  a  return  to  their  former 
state  would  be  a  remedy  for  all  their  evils.  Religion 
itself,  deeply  as  it  is  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  cannot  be  made  an  incessant  principle 
of  action.  '  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  But  man  is 
eminently  the  creature  of  sense,  led  away  by  that 
with  which  his  eyes  are  perpetually  conversant.  The 
result  was,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  people  de- 
sired the  condition  of  their  ancestors.  And  the  royal- 
ists, led  partly  by  a  sentiment  of  constancy  and  ho- 
nour, and  more,  and  more  generally,  by  hatred,  re- 
venge, and  an  expectation  that  every  one  of  them, 
if  the  king  were  triumphant,  would  suddenly  be- 
come rich  and  prosperous,  took  advantage  of  this 
temper  in  those  that  were  of  no  party.  If  the  army 
had  been  disbanded,  either  all  that  the  nation  had 
contended  for  through  long  and  honourable  cam- 
paigns, would  have  been  lost ;  or,  at  best,  the  battle 
would  have  been  to  be  fought  over  again,  as  if 
the  iield  had  never  been  won. — This,  by  the  way, 
the  presbyterian  leaders  were  well  aware  of :  and, 
however  in  their  public  orations  they  pleaded  for 
a  universal  turning  of  the  sword  into  the  plough- 
share, in  their  more  ingenuous  confessions  they 
owned,  that  what  they  wanted  was  the  placing  the 
sword  ni  hands  more  agreeable  to  their  temper  and 
views. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  leaders  of  the 
commonweal th-partj;  appear  t«»  have  taken  a  mas- 
terly view  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
Thej  entertained  a  deep  abhorrence  of  kingly  go- 
vernment, and  an  intimate  persuasion  that  no  form 
but  iii.it  >>i  a  republic  can  raise  human  being*  1"  the 
generous,  honest  and  independent  tune  of  mind 
which  they  regarded  a*  the  proper  and  fitting  con- 
diti  -ii  of  man*  They  loved  their  country,  ana  were 
1 1  ■!  \  ■■ni  l\  desirous  of  conferring  lasting  bene  lit  up' in 
the  present  generation,  and  the  generations  thai 
i  coed.  They  well  knew  that  the  mass  ol 
theii  countrymen  did  not  desire  republican  govern- 
ri  qoI  capable  of  duly  appreciating  it, 
upon  the  supposition  that  themselves  ian  it  al  its 
true  worth.     What  then  p     [s  benefit  not  to  be  ■  on 

ferred  upon    B  man,  or  a  race  of  men,  till  tin  \   full) 

i  ii       Tins  is  not  the  march  of  human 

\ll  oarthly  good  ii  ol  a  two  fold  «  harai  tor, 

i  effocl      Before  I  rive  to  •'  man  an 

in.  it  ion   oi    ni\  other  eminent  Intollec- 

i    h  luld  wit  b  to  have  ■<  foundation 

[aid  hi  In*  desiring  it      But,  <>h,  how  iVublo  i»  bis 


estimate  in  the  beginning,  of  the  good  that  will  ac- 
crue, compared  with  that  sense  of  its  excellence, 
which  possession  imparts  !  The  commonwealths- 
men  of  this  day  had  attained  as  favourable  a  situa- 
tion as  could  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude. 
Their  own  party  was  both  strong  and  fervent,  and 
the  men  who  consulted  for  effecting  the  object,  were 
men  of  singular  ability  and  extraordinary  compre- 
hension. The  principles  of  the  monarchy  were 
shaken,  and  its  foundations  laid  bare.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  reinstate  the  king  in  his  legitimate  autho- 
rity; and  from  his  peculiar  character,  as  well  as 
from  the  open  profligacy  of  some,  and  the  blind  de- 
votion  of  others  of  his  followers,  there  could  be  no 
sufficient  security,  that  what  was  well  begun  would 
not  speedily  relapse  into  all  that  was  to  be  depre- 
cated. If  a  republic  were  once  established,  and  that 
they  thought  they  clearly  saw  was  now  practicable, 
they  believed  the  adherents  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment would  yearly  increase,  and  those  who  partook 
of  its  inestimable  benefits,  would,  some  more  and 
some  less  rapidly,  be  led  to  a  state  of  mind  that 
should  be  most  earnest  not  to  give  up'that,  which 
they  had  at  first  coldly,  with  a  negative  assent,  and 
not  with  a  fervent  acceptance,  admitted." 

As  Hume,  as  Laing  observes,  has  written  the  con- 
cluding part  of  Charles's  life  and  reign  with  too  evi- 
dent a  straining  after  dramatic  effect;  and  as  his 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  family  he  composed  his 
history  to  vindicate,  are  here  manifested  in  the 
strongest  manner;  we  shall  give  the  concluding 
events  of  this  remarkable  period  from  Dr.  Lingard, 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  any  strong  bias  towards 
the  democracy  :— 

14  The  independents  from  the  very  beginning  had 
disapproved  of  the  treaty.  In  a  petition  presented 
(September  llth)  by  '"thousands  of  well-afl'ected 
persons  in  and  near  London,'  they  enumerated  the 
objects  for  which  they  had  fought,  and  which  they 
imw  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  their  victory.  Of  these 
the  principal  were,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
should  be  established  against  the  negative  voice  of 
the  king  and  of  the  lords;  that  to  prevent  civil  wars, 
the  office  of  the  king  and  the  privileges  of  the  peers 
should  be  clearly  defined  ;  that  a  new  parliament, 
to  be  elected  of  course  and  without  writs,  should  as- 
semble every  year,  but  never  for  a  longer  time  than 
forty  or  fifty  days;  that  religious  belief  and  worship 
should  be  free  from  restraint  or  compulsion  J  that 
the  proceedings  in  law  should  be  shortened,  and  the 
charges  ascertained;  that,  tithes  lor  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  and  perpetual  imprisonment  for  debt, 
should  I"'  abolished ;  and  that  the  parliament 
'  should  lay  to  heart  the  blond  spilt,  and  the  rapine 
perpetrated  by  commission  from  the  king,  and  con- 
sider whether  the  justice  of  God  could  be  satisfied, 
or  his  wrath  bo  appeased,  by  an  act  of  oblivion.' 
This  instrument  is  the  more  deserving  of  attention 
because  il  points  out  the  political  views  which  ac- 
tuated the  leaders  of  the  party. 

11  In  the  army,  flushed  as  it  was  with  victory,  and 
longing  for  revenge,  maxims  began  to  prevail  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency  in  respect  ol  the  royal 
captive,  The  politicians  maintained  that  no  treaty 
could  be  safely  made  with  the  king,  because,  if  he 
(vi  re  innli'T  restraint,  he  could  no)  be  bound  by  Ins 
convent,  if  he  were  restored  to  liberty,  be  could  Dot 
be  expected  to  make  sny  concessions,  The  fanatici 
went     t,ii  further.     They  bad  read  in  the  book  of 

Numbers  that  ■  blood  defileth  (be  land,  and  the  land 

cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein 
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but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it:'  and  hen. 
they  inferred  that  it  was  a  duty,  imposed  on  them 
by  the  God  who  had  given  them  the  victory,  to  call 
the  king  to  a  strict  account  for  all  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed  during  the  civil  war.  Among  these 
one  of  the  most  eminent  was  Colonel  Ludlow,  a 
member  of  parliament,  who,  having  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  anger  of  God  could  be  appeased  only 
by  the  death  of  Charles,  laboured,  though  in  vain, 
to  make  Fairfax  a  convert  to  his  opinion.  He 
proved  more  successful  with  Iretou,  whose  regiment 
petitioned  the  commander-in-chief  (October  1st) 
that  crime  might  be  impartially  punished  without 
any  distinction  of  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor;  that 
all  who  had  contrived  or  abetted  the  late  rebellion 
might  receive  their  just  deserts  ;  and  that  whosoever 
should  speak  or  act  in  favour  of  the  king  before  he 
had  been  acquitted  of  shedding  innocent  blood, 
should  incur  the  penalties  of  treason.  The  imme- 
diate object  of  this  paper  was  to  try  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  army.  Though  it  did  not  openly 
express,  it  evidently  contemplated  the  future  trial 
of  the  king;  and  was  followed  by  another  petition 
(October  30th)  from  the  regiment  of  Colonel  In- 
goldshy,  which  in  plainer  and  bolder  terms,  de- 
manded that  the  monarch  and  his  adherents  should 
be  brought  to  justice;  condemned  the  treaty  be- 
tween him  and  the  parliament  as  dangerous  and 
unjust;  and  required  the  appointment  of  a  council 
of  war  to  discover  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  na- 
tional evils.  Fairfax  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose 
what,  in  his  own  judgment,  he  disapproved:  the 
petitions  were  laid  before  an  assembly  of  officers  ; 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberation  was  a  remon- 
strance, which  in  a  tone  of  menace  and  asperity, 
proclaimed  the  whole  plan  of  the  reformers.  It  re- 
quired that  '  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  all  the 
troubles  and  woes  which  the  kingdom  had  endured, 
should  be  speedily  brought  to  justice  for  the  treason, 
blood,  and  mischief  of  which  he  had  been  guilty;' 
that  a  period  should  be  fixed  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament;  that  a  more  equal  representation 
of  the  people  should  be  devised  ;  that  the  represen- 
tative body  should  possess  the  supreme  power,  and 
elect  every  future  king;  and  that  the  prince  so 
elected  should  be  bound  to  disclaim  all  pretensions 
to  a  negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  to 
subscribe  to  that  form  of  government  which  he 
should  find  established  by  the  present  parliament. 
This  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  lower  house 
alone;  for  the  reformers  declared  themselves  unable 
to  understand  on  what  ground  the  lords  could  claim 
co-equal  power  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  in  whom  alone  Che  sovereignty  resided.* 
It  provoked  a  long  and  animated  debate;  hut  the 
presbyterians  met  its  advocates  without  fear,  and 
lileni  ed  them  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  They 
felt  that  they  were  supported  by  the  general  wish  of 
the  nation,  and  trusted,  that  if  peace  were  once  es- 
tsblubed  by  agreement  with  the  kmg,  the  officers 
would  not  dare  to  urge  their  pretensions.  With 
this  view  tlu-v  appointed  a  distant  day  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  remonstrance!  and  instructed  the 
commissioners  at  Newport  to  hasten  the  treaty  to  a 
speedy  conclusion. 

"  The  king  now  found  himself  driven  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  threats  of  the  army  resounded  in 
his  ears;  his  friends  conjured  him  to  recede  from 
ois  former  answers  ;  and  the  commissioners  declared 

*  "  Than  were  two  divltiom  relating  to  Una  question ;  In  tlio 
i    Mly  wai  ninety  f-mr  to  mxly,  in  the  second  one 

■  undracl  and  twenty  five  to  huv  •iaht" 


their  conviction,  that  without  full  satisfaction  the 
two  houses  could  not  save  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  enemies.  To  add  to  his  alarm,  Hammond, 
the  governor  of  the  island,  had  received  a  message 
from  Fairfax  (November  25  th)  to  repair  without  delay 
to  the  head-quarters  at  Windsor.  This  was  followed 
(November  26th)  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Eure,  with 
orders  to  seize  the  king,  and  confine  him  again  in 
Carisbrook  Castle,  or,  if  he  met  with  opposition, 
'  to  act  as  God  should  direct  him.'  Hammond  re 
plied  with  firmness,  that  in  military  matters  he 
would  obey  his  general ;  but  as  to  the  royal  person, 
he  had  received  the  charge  from  the  parliament, 
and  would  not  suffer  the  interference  of  any  other 
authority.  Eure  departed  :  but  Charles  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  himself  the  danger  which  stared 
him  in  the  face ;  his  constancy  or  obstinacy  relented  ; 
and  he  agreed  (November  27th),  after  a  most  painful 
struggle,  and  when  the  time  was  run  to  the  last 
minute,  to  remit  the  compositions  of  his  followers 
to  the  mercy  of  parliament;  to  consent  to  the  trial 
of  the  seven  individuals,  excepted  from  pardon,  pro- 
vided they  were  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  ancient 
laws;  and  to  suspend  the  functions,  and  vest  in  the 
crown  the  lands  of  the  bishops,  till  religion  should 
be  settled,  and  the  support  of  its  ministers  deter- 
mined by  common  consent  of  the  king  and  the  two 
houses.  By  this  last  expedient  it  was  hoped  that 
both  parties  would  be  satisfied:  the  monarch,  be- 
cause the  order  was  not  abolished,  nor  its  lands 
alienated  forever;  the  parliament,  because  neither 
one  nor  the  other  could  be  restored  without  its  pre- 
vious consent.* 

"  In  the  morning  (November  28th),  when  the 
commissioners  took  their  leave,  Charles  addressed 
them  with  a  sadness  of  countenance,  and  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  drew  tears  from  all  his  attendants. 
1  My  lords,*  said  he,  '  I  believe  we  shall  scarce  ever 
see  each  other  again.  But  God's  will  be  done  !  I 
have  made  my  peace  with  him,  and  shall  undergo 
without  fear  whatever  he  may  suffer  men  to  do  to 
me.  My  lords,  you  cannot  but  know  that  in  my 
fall  and  ruin  you  see  your  own,  and  that  also  near 
you.  I  pray  God  send  you  better  friends  than  I 
have  found.  I  am  fully  informed  of  the  carriage  of 
them  who  plot  against  me  and  mine:  but  nothing 
affects  me  so  much  as  the  feeling  I  have  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  my  subjects,  and  the  mischief  that  hangs 
over  my  three  kingdoms,  drawn  upon  them  by  those 
who,  upon  pretences  of  good,  violently  pursue  their 
own  interests  and  ends.'  Hammond  departed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  commissioners ;  and  the 
command  at  Carisbrook  devolved  on  llurrman,  an 
officer  of  the-  militia,  at.  Newport  on  Rolfe,  a  major 
in  the  army.  To  both  he  gave  a  copy  of  his  in- 
structions from  the  parliament  for  the  safely  of  the 
royal  person  :  hut  the  charm  t-  r  of  Rolfe  was  known ; 
he  baa  been  charged  with  a  design  to  take  the  king's 

life  six  months  before,  and  had  escaped  a  trial  by 
the  indulgence  Of  the  grand  jury,  who  ignored  the 
bill,  because  the  main  fact  was  attested  bj  the  oath 
of  only  one  witness. 

"  The  next  morning  (November  20th)  a  person 
in  disguise  ordeicd  one  of  the  royal  attendants  to 
inform  the  king,  that  a  military  force  was  on  us 
way  to  make  him  prisoner.  Charles  immediately 
consulted  the  duke  of  Kn  hmond,  the  earl  of  Lind- 
say, and  Colonel  Coke,  who  joined  in  conjuring  him 

•  As  tins  part   of  our   liistery   is  peculiarly  betel  vnlli  patty 

fetling,  we  hai naatonaUj  preferred  giving  two  version*, 

eeneowl]  when  we  have  won  powerful  wnten  aa  Lu  ;  ard I 
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to  save  his  life  by  an  immediate  escape.  The  night 
was  dark  and  stormy  :  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  watch-word;  and  Coke  offered  him  horses  and  a 
boat.  But  the  king  objected  that  he  was  bound  in 
honour  to  remain  twenty  days  after  the  treaty,  nor 
would  he  admit  of  the  distinction  which  they  sug- 
gested, that  his  parole  was  given  not  to  the  army, 
but  to  the  parliament.  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
argued  and  entreated  :  Charles  with  his  character- 
istic obstinacy  retired  to  rest  about  midnight;  and 
in  a  short  time  Lieutenant-colonel  Cobbett  arrived 
with  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of  foot.  Bore- 
man  refused  to  admit  him  into  Carisbrook.  But 
Rolfe  offered  his  aid  at  Newport :  at  five  the  king 
was  awakened  by  a  message  that  he  must  prepare 
to  depart;  and  about  noon  he  was  safely  lodged  in 
Hurst-castle,  situated  on  a  solitary  rock,  and  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  causeway  two  miles  in  length 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire. 

"  The  same  day  the  council  of  officers  published 
a  menacing  declaration  against  the  house  of  com- 
mons. It  charged  the  majority  with  apostacy  from 
their  former  principles,  and  appealed  from  their 
authority  to  '  the  extraordinary  judgment  of  God 
aud  of  all  good  people;'  called  on  the  faithful  mem- 
bers to  protest  against  the  past  conduct  of  their 
colleagues,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  army ;  and  asserted,  that  since  God 
had  given  to  the  officers  the  power,  he  had  also 
made  it  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  In 
the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  Fairfax  marched  (De- 
cember 2nd)  several  regiments  to  London,  and  quar- 
tered them  at  Whitehall,  York-house,  the  Mews, 
and  in  the  skirts  of  the  city. 

"  The  reader  will  recollect  the  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  the  presbyterian  members  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  army  in  the  year  1G46.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  they'resolved  to  redeem  their  charac- 
ter. They  betrayed  no  symptom  of  fear,  no  disposi- 
tion to  retire,  or  to  submit.  Amidst  the  din  of  arms 
and  the  menaces  of  the  soldiers,  they  daily  attended 
their  duty  in  parliament,  declared  that  the  seizure 
of  the  royal  person  had  been  made  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent,  and  proceeded  to  consider 
the  tendency  of  the  concessions  made  by  Charles  in 
the  treat;  "i  Newport.  This  produced  the  longest 
and  most  animated  debate  hitherto  known  in  the 
hi  torj  of  parliament  Vane  drew  a  most  unfa- 
vourable portrait  of  the  king,  and  represented  all 
his  promises  and  professions  as  hollow  and  insiu- 
cere:  Fiennes  became  for  the  first  time  the  royal 
apologist,  ."il  Minted  the  charges  brought  by  his 
fellow-commissioner;  and  Prynne,  the  celebrated 
adversary  of  Laud,  Beamed  to  forget  his  antipathy 
to  the  court,  that  he  might  lash  the  prosunipti.ui  and 
perfidy  of  the  army.  The  debate  continued  by  suc- 
cei  ive  adjournments  three  days  and  a  whole  night; 

and  nn  the  last  division  in  the  mor g  (  Dei  embei 

Mli)  a  resolution  was  i  arried  bj  a  majoritj  of  forty- 
six,  that  the  offers  of  the  sovereign  furnished  a 
lufficienl  ground  for  the  future  settlement  of  the 
kingdom.* 

"  Hut  the  victors  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy  then 
triumph.      The  next    day  I  December  (1th)  Skippou 

i  the  guards  of  the  t«"  houses,  and  thi  ir 
applied  by  ■  regiment  of  hone  and  an- 

ulli.r   of   foul    u   ihe   nun).      Colonel  Piidc   sta- 

•  ••In  •'■in.  1 1  tht  pro llvUoos  Ihe  bet «s»Ut»d  ol 

two  iMin.i"  d   u  a  torti   k  n    BUI    ■    •    d  ' 

,    imi..n  Ihera  wero  only 
irtu  bundled  and  Iwi 


tioned  himself  in  the  lobby :  in  his  hand  he  held  a 
list  of  names,  while  the  Lord  Grey  stood  by  his  side  to 
point  out  the  persons  of  the  members;  and  two-and- 
fil'ty  presbyterians,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
party  by  their  talents  or  influence,  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  conducted  to  different  places  of  con- 
finement. Many  of  those  who  passed  the  ordeal  on 
this,  met  with  a  similar  treatment  on  the  following 
day :  numbers  embraced  the  opportunity  to  retire 
into  the  country ;  and  the  house  was  found,  after 
repeated  purifications,  to  consist  of  about  fifty  indi- 
viduals, who,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  time, 
were  afterwards  dignified  with  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  the  '  rump.'  " 

Godwin  says,  in  a  note  on  this  affair,  "  The  ques- 
tion of  the  number  of  members  who  now  sat  in  the 
house,  is  exposed  to  considerable  difficulty.  Cle- 
ment Walker,  one  of  the  grossest  libellers  that  ever 
existed,  says,  '  besides  the  forty-one  imprisoned 
members,  the  officers  have  turned  back  or  denied 
entrance  to  above  one  hundred  and  sixty,  besides 
forty  or  fifty  who  voluntarily  withdrew,  so  that  forty 
or  fifty  only  remain  :'  and  this  account  is  adopted  by 
Heath,  Hume,  and  Lingard.  The  number  of  the 
secured,  and  excluded  by  their  own  protestation,  is 
'  above  one  hundred.'  Echard,  a  high-church  his- 
torian, after  repeating  Clement  Walker's  other 
numbers,  says,  not  in  figures,  but  in  words  at  length, 
'  the  house  was  left  to  the  possession  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty.'  The  divisions  that  occur  in 
December,  January,  and  February,  in  the  journals, 
make  the  yeas  and  noes  together  amount  to  a  little 
more  than  eighty;  of  course,  a  certain  nuniber  was 
absent,  employed  on  military  and  other  business." 

We  return  to  Lingard,  "  Whether  it  were  through 
policy  or  accident,  Cromwell  was  not  present  to 
lake  any  share  in  these  extraordinary  proceedings. 
After  his  victory  at  Preston  he  had  marched  (as 
we  have  seen)  in  pursuit  of  Monroe,  and  had  he- 
sieged  the  important  town  of  Berwick.  But  his 
real  views  were  not  confined  to  England.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Scottish  royalists  had  raised  the  hopes  of 
their  opponents  in  their  own  country.  In  the 
western  shires  the  curse  of  Meroz  had  been  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  against  all  who  refused  to 
arm  in  defence  of  the  covenant :  the  fanatical  pea- 
sants marshalled  themselves  under  their  respective 
ministers;  and  Loudon  and  Eglington,  assuming 
the  command,  led  them  to  Edinburgh.*  Tins  tu- 
multuary mass,  though  joined  by  Argyle  and  his 
Highlanders,  aud  by  Cassilis  with  the  people  of 
Carrick  and  Galloway,  was  no  match  foi  the  dis- 
ciplined army  under  Latiene  and  Monroe:  but 
Cromwell  offered  to  advance  to  their  support)  and 
the  two  parties  hastened  to  reconcile  their  differences 
by  a  treaty  (September  26th),  which  secured  to  the 

royalists  their  lives  and  property,  on  condil that 

they  should  disband  their  forces.  Argyle  (Septem- 
ber .'Xllh)  with  his  associates  assumed  liie  name  mid 

ii Hi. ,  of  the  committee  of  the  estates  ;  Berwick 

and  Carlisle  were  delivered  to  the  English  general 

(October  lib)  :  and  he  himself  with  Ins  aiiuv  was, 
invited  to  the  capital.     Amidst  the  public  rejoicing, 

private  conferences,  of  which   the  subject   never 

transpired,    were    repeatedly    held;    aud    Cromwell 
•  ••  This  was  called  tht  Inroad  ol  Iho  vVWggamorea,  anams 

i;  I  veil  I..  IIichc  |iea-nn!-  either  friuli  uhlilu.Mn.  n  v\..nl  employed 

by  iiiiiii  In  driving  their  hones,  or  from  whig  (Angllce,  whej  I, 
abeveragt  ol  sou:  milk,  which  formed  ou«  ol  Die  principal 
articles  ->f  Ihetr  moala.    Burnet's  History  ol  in-  own  Times, 

ii  - i  ru io  deelgneta  .."  snemj  >>(  the  Hag,  and  In  toe 

noxl  reign  «■•-  transferred,  ondei  ihe  abhrevtatsd  Lain  ,.f 
winy,  n>  ilie  opponents  ol  tin*  ooarU" 
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returning  to  England  (October  11th),  left  Lambert 
with  two  regiments  of  horse,  to  support  the  govern- 
ment of  his  friends  till  they  could  raise  a  sufficient 
force  among  their  own  party.  His  progress  through 
the  northern  counties  was  s'ow;  nor  did  he- reach 
the  capital  till  the  day  after  the  exclusion  **>f  the 
Presbyterian  members.  His  late  victory  had  ren- 
dered him  the  idol  of  the  soldiers  :  he  was  conducted 
with  acclamations  of  joy  to  the  royal  apartments  in 
Whitehall,  and  received  the  next  day  the  thanks  of 
the  house  of  commons  for  his  distinguished  services 
to  the  two  kingdoms.  Of  his  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  the  late  proceedings  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained. If  he  had  not  suggested,  he  had  at  least 
been  careful  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  officers, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Fairfax  he  blasphemously  attri- 
buted it  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty. 

"  The  government  of  the  kingdom  had  now  de- 
volved in  reality  on  the  army.  There  were  two  mi- 
litary councils,  the  one  select,  consisting  of  the 
grandees,  or  principal  commanders,  the  other  gene- 
ral, to  which  the  inferior  officers,  most  of  them  men 
of  levelling  principles,  were  admitted.  A  suspicion 
existed  that  the  former  aimed  at  the  establishment 
of  an  oligarchy  ;  whence  their  advice  was  frequently 
received  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  their  reso- 
lutions were  sometimes  negatived  by  the  greater 
number  of  their  inferiors.  When  any  measure  had 
received  the  approbation  of  the  general  council,  it 
was  carried  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  impart  to  it  the  sanction  of  their  authority. 
With  ready  obedience  they  renewed  (December  13th) 
the  vote  of  non-addresses,  resolved  that  the  re-ad- 
mission of  the  eleven  expelled  members  was  dan- 
gerous in  its  consequences,  and  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  the  house,  and  declared  that  the  treaty  in 
the  isle  of  Wight,  and  the  approbation  given  to  the 
royal  concessions,  were  dishonourable  to  parliament, 
destructive  of  the  common  good,  and  a  breach  of  the 
public  faith.  But  these  were  only  preparatory  mea- 
sures :  they  were  soou  called  upon  to  pass  a  vote, 
the  very  mention  of  which  a  few  years  before  would 
have  struck  the  boldest  among  them  with  astonish- 
ment and  terror. 

*'  It  had  long  been  the  conviction  of  the  officers 
that  the  life  of  the  king  was  incompatible  with  their 
safety.  If  he  were  restored,  they  would  become  the 
Objects  of  royal  vengeance  :  if  he  were  detained  in 
prison,  the  public  tranquillity  would  be  disturbed  by 
a  succession  of  plots  in  his  favour.  In  private  as- 
sassination there  was  something  base  and  cowardly 
from  which  the  majority  revolted  :  but  to  bring  him 
to  public  justice,  was  to  act  openly  and  boldly ;  it 
was  to  proclaim  their  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
their  cause;  to  give  to  the  world  a  splendid  proof 
of  tin-  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  kings.  When  the  motion  was  made  (De- 
cember-23rd)  in  the  commons,  a  few  ventured  to 
oppose  it,  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of  saving  the 
life  of  Charles,  as  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
the  odium  of  his  death  on  its  real  authors.  They 
suggested  that  the  person  of  the  king  was  sacred; 
that  history  afforded  no  precedent  of  a  sovereign 
compelled  to  plead  before  a  court  of  judicature  com- 
posed of  his  own  subjects;  that  measures  of  ven- 
geance could  only  serve  to  widen  the  bleeding 
■Pounds  of  the  country  ;  that  it  was  idle  to  tear  any 
re-action  in  favour  of  the  monarch,  and  time  to 
settle  on  a  permanent  basis  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  But  their  opponents  were  clamorous,  ob- 
stinate, and  menacing.  The  king,  they  maintained, 
was  the  capital  delinquent  :  justice  required  that  he 


should  suffer  as  well  as  the  minor  offenders.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  treason  against  the  people;  it  re- 
mained for  their  representatives  to  bring  him  to 
punishment:  he  had  shed  the  blood  of  man:  God 
made  it  their  duty  to  demand  his  blood  in  return. 
The  opposition  was  silenced;  and  a  committee  of 
thirty-eight  members  was  appointed  to  devise  the 
most  eligible  manner  of  proceeding.  At  the  head 
of  the  names  stood  those  of  Widdrington  and  White- 
lock.  They  declined  to  attend  ;  and  when  the  clerk 
brought  them  a  summons,  they  retired  .into  the 
country. 

"  At  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  the 
house  passed  (January  1st,  1649)  a  vote  declaratory 
of  the  law,  that  it  was  high-treason  in  the  king  of 
England,  for  the  time  being,  to  levy  war  against  the 
parliament  and  kingdom  of  England;  and  this  was 
followed  up  with  an  ordinance  erecting  a  high  court 
of  justice  to  try  the  question  of  fact,  whether  Charles 
Stuart,  king  of  England,  had  or  had  not  been  guilty 
of  the  treason  described  in  the  preceding  vote.  But 
the  subserviency  of  the  commons  was  not  imitated 
by  the  lords.  They  remembered  the  admonition  of 
the  king  at  Newport  :  they  saw  the  approaching 
ruin  of  their  own  order  in  the  fall  of  the  sovereign  ; 
and  when  the  vote  and  ordinance  were  transmitted 
(January  2nd)  to  their  house,  they  rejected  both 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  This  unexpected  effort 
surprised,  but  did  not  disconcert  the  independents. 
They  prevailed  on  the  commons  to  vote  (January 
4th)  that  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power, 
and  from  this  theoretical  truth  proceeded  to  deduce 
two  practical  falsehoods.  As  if  no  portion  of  that 
power  had  been  delegated  to  the  king  and  the  lords, 
they  determined  that  '  the  commons  of  England 
assembled  in  parliament,  being  chosen  by  and  re- 
presenting the  people,  have  the  supreme  authority  ;' 
and  thence  inferred  that  '  whatsoever  is  enacted 
and  declared  for  law  by  the  commons  in  parliament, 
hath  the  force  of  law,  and  concludes  all  the  people 
of  the  nation,  although  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  the  king  and  the  house  of  peers  be  not  had 
thereunto.*  But  even  in  that  hypothesis  how  could 
the  house,  constituted  as  it  then  was,  claim  to  be  the 
representee  of  the  people  ?  It  was,  in  fact,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  army  only;  and  not  a  free  but 
an  enslaved  representative,  bound  to  speak  with  the 
voice,  and  to  enregister  the  decrees  of  its  masters.* 
"  In  the  mean  while  Cromwell  continued  to  act 
his  accustomed  part.  Whenever  he  rose  in  the 
house  it  was  to  recommend  moderation,  to  express 
the  doubts  which  agitated  his  mind,  to  protest  that, 
if  he  assented  to  harsh  and  ungracious  measures, 
he  did  it  with  reluctance,  and  solely  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  Almighty.  Of  his  conduct  during 
the  debate  on  the  king's  trial,  we  have  no  account ; 
but  when  it  was  suggested  to  dissolve  the  upper 
house,  and  transfer  its  members  to  that  of  the  com- 
mons, he  characterized  the  proposal  as  originating 
in  revolutionary  frenzy  ;  and  on  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  (January  9th)  to  alter  the  form  of  the  great 
seal-;" adopted  a  language  which  strongly  marks  the 
hypocrisy  "I"  the  man,  though  it  was  calculated  to 
make  impression  on  the  fanatical  minds  of  his 
hearers.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  addressing  the  speaker, 
'  if  any  man  whatsoever  have  earned  on  this  design 
of  deposing  the  king  and  disinheriting  his  posterity, 

or  it  any    man  have  still  such  a   design,    he  must  be 
the  greatest  traitor  and  rebel  in  the  world  :  but  since 

*  "Hitherto  the  lords  had  seldom  excedeit  seven  In 
nwmhor:   hut  on  Ihit  wvu»inti  amounted  t<>  h.mi..  i,  "      A, 

cordinn  to  Godwin  only  twulvo. 
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the  providence  of  God  has  cast  this  upon  us,  I  can- 
not but  submit  to  providence,  though  I  am  not  yet 
prepared  to  give  you  my  advice.' 

"  The  authenticity  of  this  speech  has  been  ques- 
tioned, as  resting  solely  on  the  treacherous  credit  of 
Perinchief :  but  it  occurs  in  a  letter  written  on  the 
11th  of  Januarv,  which  describes  the  proceedings  of 
the  9th,  and  therefore  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned. 
By  turning  to  the  journals  it  will  be  found,  that  on 
that  day  the  house  had  divided  on  a  question  whe- 
ther any  more  messages  should  be  received  from  the 
lords,  which  was  carried  in  opposition  to  Ludlow 
and  Martvn.  '  Then,'  says  the  letter,  '  they  fell 
on  the  business  of  the  king's  trial.'  On  this  head 
nothing  is  mentioned  iu  the  journals;  but  a  motion 
which  would  cause  frequent  allusions  to  it,  was  made 
and  carried.  It  was  for  a  new  great  seal,  on  which 
should  be  engraven  the  house  of  commons  with  this 
inscription.  '  In  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by  God's 
blessing  restored,  1648.'  Such  a  motion  would  na- 
turally introduce  Cromwell's  speech  respecting  the 
deposition  of  the  king,  and  the  disherison  of  his 
posterity. 

"  The  Lord-general  (Fairfax),  on  the  contrary, 
b'x'an  to  assume  a  more  open  and  a  bolder  tone. 
Hitherto,  instead  of  leading,  be  had  been  led. 
That  he  disapproved  of  much  that  been  done,  we 
mav  readily  believe ;  but  he  only  records  his  own 
weakness,  where  he  alleges  in  excuse  of  his  conduct 
that  his  name  had  been  subscribed  to  the  resolves  of 
the  council,  whether  he  consented  or  not.  He  had 
lately  shed  the  blood  of  two  gallant  officers  at  Col- 
chester, but  no  solicitations  could  induce  him  to 
concur  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  king.    His  name 

si I  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners :  he  attended 

at  the  first  meeting  (January  8th),  in  which  no 
business  was  transacted,  but  he  constantly  refused 
to  be  present  at  their  subsequent  sittings,  or  to  sub- 
scribe his  name  to  their  resolutions.  This  conduct 
surprised  and  mortified  the  independents;  it  pro- 
bably ai"sc  from  the  influence  of  his  wife,  whose 
di  pel  ite  loyalty  will  soon  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

■•  Before  tins  the  king,  m  anticipation  of  his  sub. 
lequenl  trial,  had  been  removed  to  the  palace  of 
St.  James's.  In  the  thud  week  of  his  confinement 
,,,  Hurst-castle,  be  wa  suddenly  roused  out  of  his 
sleep  at  iniduighl  (December  18th)  by  the  fall  of 
the  drawbridge  and  the  trampling  or  horses.  A 
thou  and  frightful  ideas  rushed  on  bis  mind,  and  at 
,,n  early  hour  in  the  morning,  be  dispatched  bis 
servant  Herbert  to  ascertain  the  cause;  but  everj 
mouth  was  t  losed,  and  Herl  erl  returned  with  the 
■cant)  information  that  a  Colonel  Harrison  had  ar- 
rived.    At  the  name  the  king  turned  pale,  hastened 

into  the  closel  I    hi  to  relieve  bis  terrors  by 

private  devotion.    In  a  li  ttei  whii  h  he  had  rei  eived 

al  Newport,  Harri  on  had  been  i ited  out  to  him 

,  ,,  matl  , ,,,. ,.,, .,i  to  take  his  life.  His  alarm,  how- 
ever,  was  unfounded.     Harrison  was  a  fanatic,  bul 

ourdoroi     I tight,   in  leed,   the  bl 1  of  the 

,  thai  it  should  be  shed  by 

■  i r,  ti  .i  b)  the  dagger  of  the 

He  be  I  I appointed  to  superintend 

,,l  „i  the  royal  captive,  and  had  come  to 

an, in,'. ■  matter!  with  gove of  "boss  Bdi  lit) 

i  ion  ■  ti  led,     tei  piug  himself  private 

during  the  day,  be  departed  in  the  nighl  i  I i 

and  two  days  later  Charles  n 

'"  the  royeJ  palace  of 

.' 
"Hitherto,  notwithstanding  bit  oonflna nt,  the 


king  had  always  been  served  with  the  usual  state  ; 
but  at  Windsor  (DecembsT  27th)  his  meat  was 
brought  to  table  uncovered,  and  by  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers:  no  say  was  given;  no  cup  presented 
on  the  knee.  This  absence  of  ceremony  made  ou 
the  unfortunate  monarch  a  deeper  impression  than 
could  have  been  expected.  It  was,  he  said,  the  de- 
nial of  that  to  him,  which  by  ancient  custom,  was 
due  to  many  of  his  subjects ;  and  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  humiliation,  he  chose  to  diminish  the  , 
number  of  the  dishes,  and  to  take  his  meals  in  pri-  ] 
vate.  Of  the  proceedings  against  him  he  received 
no  official  intelligence;  but  he  gleaned  the  chief 
particulars  through  the  inquiries  of  Herbert,  and  in 
casual  conversation  with  Witchcott  the  goveruor. 
The  information  was  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  ; 
heart;  but  Charles  was  of  a  most  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  though  he  sought  to  fortify  his  mind 
against  the  worst,  he  still  cherished  a  hope  that 
hese  menacing  preparations  were  only  intended  to 
.jxtort  from  him  the  resignation  of  his  crown.  He 
relied  on  the  interposition  of  the  Scots,  the  inter- 
cession of  foreign  powers,  and  the  attachment  of 
many  of  his  English  subjects.  He  persuaded  him- 
self that  his  very  enemies  would  blush  to  shed  the 
blood  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  that  their  revenge 
would  be  appeased,  and  their  ambition  sufficiently 
gratified,  by  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  one  of 
his  younger  children  on  the  throne.* 

"  But  these  weie  the  dreams  of  a  man  who  sought 
to  allay  his  fears  by  voluntary  delusions.  The 
princes  of  Europe  looked  with  cold  indifference  on 
his  fate.  The  king  of  Spain  during  the  whole  eon- 
test  had  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  witS 
the  parliament.  Frederick  III.,  king  of  Denmark, 
though  he  was  his  cousin  German,  made  no  I  ffbrt  I" 
save  his  life;  and  Henrietta  could  obtain  fur  him  no 
interposition  from  France,  where  the  infant  king 
had  been  driven  from  his  capital  by  civil  dissension, 
and  she  herself  depended  for  subsistence  on  the 
charity  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rets,  the  leader  of  the 
Fronde.  The  Scottish  parliament,  indeed,  made  a 
eeble  effort  in  bis  favour.  The  commissioners  sub- 
scribed a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mons, by  whom  it  was  never  answered  ;  and  argued 
the  case  with  Cromwell,  who  referred  them  to  the 
covenant,  and  maintained,  that  if  it  was  their  duty 
to  punish  the  malignaiHs  in  general,  it  v*.is  still 
more  so  to  punish  him  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
malignants. 

"  As  the  day  of  trial  approached,  Charles  resigned 
the  hopes  which  he  had  hitherto  indulged  :  and  Ins 
removal  to  Whitehall  (January  19th)  admonished 
him  to  prepare  forthat  important  Bcei o  which  lu- 
es soon  to  appear.     Without  informati i   ad 

vice,  he  could  only  resolve  to  maintain  the  port  and 
dignity  of  a  king,  to  refuse  the  authority  of  his 
judges,  and  to  commit  no  acl  unworthy  of  Ins  exalted 
'.auk  and  that  of  his  ancestors.  On  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  as- 
sembled in  the  painted  chamber,  and  proceeded  in 
itate  to  the  upper  end  of  Westminster-hall,  A 
,  |1UI  llt  ,  rimson  velvel  bad  been  placed  for  the  lonl- 
presidi  nt.  John  Bradshaw,  serjeanl  al  law  th( 
othi  i  i  ithe  number  of  sixty-six,  ranged  themselves 
mi  either  side,  on  hem  he ,  covered  with  scarlet ;  at 

,i i  of  the  president  sat  two  clerks  at  a  table, 

mi  wh'i  b  lay  the  sword  and  the  mace  ;  and  directly 
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opposite  stood  a  cbair  intended  for  the  king.  After 
the  preliminary  formalities  of  reading  the  commis- 
sion, and  calling  over  the  members,  Bradshaw  or- 
dered the  prisoner  to  be  introduced.* 

"  Charles  was  received  at  the  door  by  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  and  conducted  by  him  within  the  bar.  Hh 
step  was  firm,  his  countenance  erect  and  unmoved 
He  did  not  uncover;  but  first  seated  himself,  then 
arose,  and  surveyed  the  court  with  an  air  of  supe 
riority,  which  abashed  and  irritated  his  enemies 
While  the  clerk  read  the  charge,  he  appeared  to 
listen  with  indifference;  but  a  smile  of  contempt 
was  seen  to  quiver  on  his  lips  at  the  passage  which 
described  him  as  a  '  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  commonwealth 
of  England.'  At  the  conclusion  Bradshaw  called 
on  him  to  answer  :  but  he  demanded  by  what  lawful 
authority  he  had  been  brought  thither.  He  was 
king  of  England,  and  acknowledged  no  superior 
upon  earth :  the  crown,  which  he  had  received 
from  his  ancestors,  he  would  transmit  unimpaired 
by  any  act  of  his,  to  his  posterity.  His  case  was 
the  case  of  all  the  people  of  England  :  for  if  force 
without  law  could  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  there  was  no  man  who  could  be  secure  of 
his  life  or  liberty  for  an  hour.  He  was  told  that  the 
court  sat  by  the  authority  of  the  house  of  commons. 
But  where,  he  asked,  were  the  lords?  Were  the 
commons  the  whole  legislature  ?  Were  they  free  ? 
Were  they  a  court  of  judicature  ?  Could  they  confer 
on  others  a  jurisdiction  which  they  did  not  possess 
themselves  ?  He  would  never  acknowledge  an 
usurped  authority.  It  was  a  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Almighty  to  disown  every  lawless  power, 
that  invaded  either  the  rights  of  the  crown  or  the 
liberties  of  the  subject.  Such  was  the  substance  of 
his  discourses  delivered  on  three  different  days,  and 
amidst  innumerable  interruptions  from  the  presi- 
dent, who  would  not  suffer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  be  questioned,  and  at  last  ordered  the  '  de- 
fault and  contempt  of  the  prisoner,'  to  be  recorded. 

"  The  two  following  days  the  court  sat  in  private, 
to  receive  evidence  that  the  king  had  commanded 
in  several  engagements,  and  to  deliberate  on  the 
form  of  judgment  to  be  pronounced.  On  the  third 
(January  27th)  Bradshaw  took  his  seat,  dressed  in 
scailet;  and  Charles  immediately  demanded  to  be 
heard.  He  did  not  mean,  he  said,  on  this  occasion 
either  to  acknowledge  or  deny  the  authority  of  the 
court :  his  object  was  to  ,i?.k  a  favour,  which  would 
spare  them  the  commission  of  a  great  crime,  and 
restore  the  blessing  of  tranquillity  to  his  people. 
He  asked  permission  to  confer  with  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  lords  and  commons.  The  president 
replied  that  the  proposal  was  not  altogether  new, 
though  il  was  now  made  for  the  first  time  by  the 
king  himself;  that  it  pre-supposed  the  existence  of 
an  authority  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  commons, 
which  could  not  be  admitted;  that  its  object  could 
only  be  to  delay  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  now 
that  judgment  was  to  be  pronounced.     Here  he  was 

The  oomml    loners  according  to  Urn  aeHfi.r  bills  i led 
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interrupted  by  the  earnest  expostulation  of  Colonel 
Downes,  one  of  the  members.  The  king  was  im- 
mediately removed;  the  commissioners  adjourned 
into  a  neighbouring  apartment,  and  almost  an  hour 
was  spent  in  private  and  animated  debale.  Had 
the  conference  been  granted,  Charles  would  have 
proposed  (so  at  least  it  was  understood)  to  resign 
the  crown  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

"  When  the  court  resumed,  Bradshaw  aunounced 
to  him  the  refusal  of  his  request,  and  proceeded  to 
animadvert  in  harsh  and  unfeeling  language  on  the 
principal  events  of  his  reign.  The  meek  spirit  of 
the  prisoner  was  roused :  he  made  an  attempt  to 
speak,  but  he  was  immediately  silenced  with  the  re- 
mark, that  the  time  for  his  defence  was  past;  that 
he  had  spurned  the  numerous  opportunities  offered 
him  by  the  indulgence  of  the  court;  and  that  no- 
thing remained  for  his  judges  but  to  pronounce 
sentence ;  for  they  had  learned  from  holy  writ  that 
'  to  acquit  the  guilty  was  of  equal  abomination  as 
to  condemn  the  innocent.'  The  charge  was  again 
read,  and  was  followed  by  the  judgment,  '  that  the 
court  being  satisfied  in  conscience  that  he,  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which 
he  had  been  accused,  did  adjudge  him  as  a  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  good 
people  of  the  nation,  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  se- 
vering of  his  head  from  his  body.'  The  king  heard 
it  in  silence,  sometimes  smiling  with  contempt, 
sometimes  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  he  ap- 
pealed from  the  malice  of  man  to  the  justice  of  the 
Almighty.  At  the  conclusion  the  commissioners 
rose  in  a  body  to  testify  their  assent,  and  Charles 
made  a  last  and  more  earnest  effort  to  speak ;  but 
Bradshaw  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  the 
guards  hurried  him  out  of  the  hall. 

"  During  this  trial  a  strong  military  force  had 
been  kept  under  arms  to  suppress  any  demonstra- 
tion of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  king.  On 
the  first  day,  when  the  name  of  Fairfax,  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  was  called,  a  female  voice  cried 
from  the  gallery,  '  he  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here.' 
On  another  occasion,  when  Bradshaw  attributed  the 
charge  against  the  king  to  the  consentient  voice  of 
the  people  of  England,  the  same  female  voice  ex- 
claimed, '  no,  not  one-tenth  of  the  people.'  A  faint 
murmur  of  approbation  followed,  but  was  instantly 
suppressed  by  the  military.  The  speaker  was  re- 
vised to  be  Lady  Fairfax,  the  wife  of  the  com- 
ider-in  chief;  and  these  affronts,  probably  on  that 
account,  were  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed. 

"  When  Coke,  the  solicitor-general,  opened  the 
pleadings,  the  king  gently  tapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der with  his  cane,  crying,  (  hold,  hold.'  At  the 
same  moment  the  silver  head  of  the  cane  fell  off,  and 
rolled  on  the  floor.  It  was  an  accident  which  might 
have  happened  at  anytime;  but  in  this  supersti- 
tion! age  it  could  not  fail  to  be  taken  for  an  omen. 
Both  his  friends  and  enemies  interpreted  it  as  a  pre- 
sage ..I  bis  approaching  decapitation. 

"  On  one  day,  as  the  king  entered  the  court,  he 
heard  behind  him  the  cry  of  '  justice,  justice;'  ou 
another,  as  he  passed  between  two  Lines  of  Boldiers, 
the  word  '  execution  '  was  repeatedly  sounded  in  bis 
ears.  He  bore  these  affronts  with  patience,  and  on 
his  return  said  to  Herbert,  '  1  am  will  aBSured  thai 
the  soldiers  bear  me  do  malice.  The  cry  was  sug- 
gested by  their  officers,  for  whom  liny  would  do  the 
like,  if  there  were  occasion*1 

"  (in  his  return  from  the  ball,  men  and  women 

crowded  behind  the  guards,  and  culled  aliunl,  God 
preserve   your  majesty.'     But  one  of  the  soldiers 
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venturing  to  say,   '  God  bless  you,  Sir,' 'received  a 
stroke  on   the  head  from  an  officer  with  his  cane. 
'  Truly,'  observed  the  king,  '  I  think  the  punish- 
ment exceeded  the  offence.'  pwIp. 
«  Bv  his  conduct  during  these  proceedings  Charles 
had  exalted  his  character  even  to  the  estimation  of 
his  enemies:  he  had  now  to  prepare  himself  tor  a 
still  more  trying  scene,  to  nerve'  his  mind  again* 
the  terrors  of  a  public  and  ignominious  dea  h     But 
he  was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been  before  the 
civil  war.     Affliction  had  chastened  his  mind  :  he 
had  learned  from  experience  to  submit  to  the  visita- 
tions of  Providence;    and   he    sought   and  found 
strength  and  relief  in  the  consolations  of  religion 
The  Lt  day,  the  Sunday,  (January  '28,)  was  spen 
by   him  at  St.  James's,   by  the  commissioners  at 
Whitehall.      They  observed  a  fast,  preached  on  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  prayed  for  a  blessing  on    he 
commonwealth.     Be  devoted  his  time  to  devotional 
exercises  in  the  company  of  Herbert  and  ot  Dr 
Juxon,   bishop  of  London,  who  at  the  request  of 
Hu»h  Peters,   (and  it  should  be  recorded  to  the 
honour  of  that  fanatical  preacher)  had  been  per- 
mitted  to  attend  the  monarch.     His  nephew   the 
prince  elector,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquess 
of  Hertford,  and  several  other  noblemen,  came  to 
the  door  of  his   bed-chamber,  to  pay  their  last  re- 
spects to  their  sovereign :  but  they  were  told  in  his 
name  that  he  thanked  them  for  their  attachment, 
and  desired  their  prayers;  that  the  shortness  of  his 
t,me  admonished  him  to   think  of  another  world  : 
and  that  the  only  moments  which   he  could  spare, 
must  be  given  to  his  children.     These  were  two,    he 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the   duke  of  York;   the 
former  wept  for  her  father's  fate;  the  latter    too 
vouiisr   to  understand  the  cause,  joined  his    tears 
through   sympathy.     Charles    placed   them  on   his 
knees    gave  them  such  advice  as  was  adapted   to 
their  years,  and  seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  the 
pertinency  of  their  answers.     In  conclusion  he  di- 
vided   a    few   jewels  between    them,    kissed  them, 
gave  them  his  blessing,   and  hastily  retired  to  his 

"■•"(In'ti.e  last  night  of  his  life  he  slept  soundly 
about  foui  hours :  and  early  in  the  morning  awakened 
Herbert,  who  lay  on  a  pallet  by  his  bed-side.  This, 
be  said,  '  is  mj  second  rnarriage-day  (January  dUth). 
I  would  be  as  trim  as  may  he;  for  before  night  I 
hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed  Jesus.  He  then 
pointed  out  the  clothes  which  he  meant  to  wear,  and 

ordered  two  sbirU  on  account  of  the  leyentj  o  the 
weather.  '  For,'  he  observed,  '  were  1  to  shake 
through  cold,  my  enemies  would  attribute  il  to  foal 
I  would  have  no  such  imputation.  1  fear  not  death. 
Death  is  not  terrible  to  me.     I  bless  my  God  I  am 

'"'"Tile  kin-  spent  all  hour  in  privacy  with  the 
bishop:  Herbert  was  afterwards  admitted;  and 
,,„,,„  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Hacker  announced  thai 
it  was  time  to  proceed  to  Whitehall.     He  obeyed, 
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as  conducted  on  foot,  between  two  detachments  o! 
military,  across  the  park,  and  received  permission 
to  repose  himself  in  his  former  bed-chamber.  Din 
ner  had  been  prepared  for  him  :  but  he  refused  to 
■at  though  afterwards  at  the  solicitation  ot  the 
bishop,  he  took  the  half  of  a  manchet  and  a  glass  of 
wine  Here  he  remained  almost  two  hours  in  con- 
stant'expectation  of  the  last  summons,  spending  his 
time  partly  in  prayer,  and  partly  in  discourse  with 
Dr  Juxon  There  might  have  been  nothing  mys- 
terious'in  the  delay:  if  theie  was,  it  may  perhaps 
be  explained  from  the  following  circumstances. 

«  Four  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  arrival 
of  ambassadors  from  the  Hague  to  intercede  in  his 
favour.  It  was  only  on  the  preceding  evening  that 
they  had  obtained  audiences  of  the  two  houses  and 
hitherto  no  answer  had  been  returned  In  their 
company  came  Seymour,  the  bearer  of  two  let ten 
from  the  prince  of  Wales  one  addressed to .the ,  Uiug, 
the  other  to  the  Lord  Fairfax  He  had ^already 
delivered  the  latter,  and  with  it  a  sheet  of  bank 
paper  subscribed  with  the  name  and  sealed  with  the 
arms  of  the  prince.  It  was  the  price  which  he  of- 
fered  to  the  grandees  of  the  army  for  the  life  of  his 
father.  Let  them  fill  it  up  with  the  condition  : 
whatever  thev  might  be,  they  were  already  granted, 
his  seal  and  -signature  were  affixed  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  offer  may  have  induced  the  leaders 
to  pause.  That  Fairfax  laboured  to  postpone  the 
execution,  was  always  asserted  by  his  friends  :  and 
we  have  evidence  to  prove  that  though  he  was  at 
Whitehall,  he  knew  not,  or  at  least  pretended  not 
to  know,  what  was  passing. 

«  In  the  meanwhile  Charles  enjoyed  the  consola- 
tion  of  learning  that  his  son  had  not  forgotten  him 
in  his  distress.     By  the  indulgence  of  Colonel  Tom. 
linson,  Seymour  was  admitted,  delivered  the  le  tier, 
and  received  the  royal  instructions  ior  the  prince. 
He  was  hardly  gone,  when  Hacker  arrived  with  the 
fatal  summons.     The  king  proceeded  through  the 
lonffnallery    lined  on  each  side  with  soldiers,  who, 
farfrom  insulting  the  fallen  monarch,  appeared  by 
their  sorrowful  looks  to  sympathise  with  his  late.    At 
the  end  an    aperture   had   been   made  in    the  wall, 
throueh  which  he  stepped  at  once  upon  the  scaHohl. 
t  w£  hung   with  black:  at  the  further  end  were 
seen  the  two  executioners,  the  block,   and  the  axe  : 
below  appeared  in  arms  several  regiments  of  horse 
and  fool!  and  beyond,  as  far   as  .he  eye   was   per- 
mitted to  reach,  waved  a  dense  and  countless  crowd 
Of  spectators.     The  king  stood  collected  and  undis- 
mayed amidst  the  apparatus  of  death.    There  was 
„,  his  countenance  ihatcheo,  ful  intrepidity,  in  his 
demeanour  that  dignified  calmneas,  which  tad  ch* 
notarized  ,„  the  hell  of  Fothenngay,  his  royal  grand- 
"other,  Mary  Stuart     It  w„s  his  wish  to  address 
he  people:   out  they  were  kept  beyond   the  reach 
!,    hi  voice  by  the  swords  oi  the  military;  and 
therefore  confining  his  discourse  to  the  few  persons 
standing  with  him  on  the  scaffold,  he  took,  he  said, 
4,  opportunity  of  denying  in  the  presence  of  his 
God  II,,.  crimes  of  which  he  bad  been  accused.     It 
Was  not  to  him,  but  to  the  house;  of  parliament,^ 
the  war  ....d  all  its  cv.ls  should  be  charged,     mi 

parliament  I  first  invaded  the  rights  of  the  crown 

L  claiming  the  command  of  the  army;  n  had  pro- 
voked host. I. t.es  bv  issuing  commissions  for  the  levy 

o|  rorct      bet be  bad  ra I  >  single  man.     But 

h,  had  forgiven  all,  even  those  whoever  thev  wen, 
(lor  be  did  not  desire  to  know  theit  names,)  »no 
had  brought  him  to  his  death.  He  did  more  than 
Ergi™  ii.c,„,  he  W*  *■«  *«   ""K"1  r" 
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But  for  that  purpose  they  must  do  three  things: 
they  must  render  to  God  his  due,  by  settling  the 
church  according  to  the  scripture  :  they  must  restore 
to  the  crown  those  rights  which  belonged  to  it  by 
law  ;  and  they  must  teach  the  people  the  distinction 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject ;  those  per- 
sons could  not  be  governors,  who  were  to  be  go- 
verned, they  could  not  rule,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
obey.  Then,  in  allusion  to  the  offers  formerly  made 
to  him  by  the  array,  he  concluded  with  these  words  : 
'  Sirs,  it  was  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that  I  am 
come  here.  If  I  would  have  assented  to  an  arbitrary 
sway,  to  have  all  things  changed  according  to  the 
power  of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have  come 
hither:  and  therefore  I  tell  you,  (and  I  pray  God  it 
be  not  laid  to  your  charge,)  that  I  am  the  martyr  of 
the  people.* 

"  Having  added,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Juxon, 
*  I  die  a  christian  according  to  the  profession  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  I  found  it  left  me  by  my 
father,'  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  prelate, 
'  I  have  on  my  side  a  good  cause,  and  a  gracious 
God.' 

"  Bishop, — There  is  but  one  stage  more  :  it  is  tur- 
bulent and  troublesome,  but  a  short  one.  It  will 
carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  there  you  will 
find  joy  and  comfort. 

"  King. — I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incor- 
ruptible crown. 

11  Bishop, — You  exchange  an  earthly  for  an  eter- 
nal crown, — a  good  exchauge. 

"  Being  ready,  he  bent  his  neck  on  the  block,  and 
after  a  short  pause,  stretched  out  his  hands  as  a  sig- 
nal. At  that  iustant  the  axe  descended;  the  head 
rolled  from  the  body  :  and  a  deep  groan  burst  from 
the  multitude  of  the  spectators.  But  they  had  no 
leisure  to  testify  their  feeling  ;  two  troops  of  horse 
dispersed  them  in  different  directions.* 

*  Such  was  the  end  of  the  uufortunate  Charles 
Stuart,  an  awful  lesson  to  the  possessors  of  royally, 
to  watch  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  and  to  mo- 
derate their  pretensions  in  conformity  with  the  rea- 
sonable desires  of  their  subjects.  Had  he  lived  at 
a  more  early  period,  when  the  sense  of  wrong  was 
quickly  subdued  by  the  habit  of  submission,  his  reign 
would  probably  have  been  marked  by  fewer  viola- 
tions of  the  national  liberties.  It  was  resistance 
that  made  him  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
refused  to  yield  to  the  encroachments  of  authority  : 
and  one  act  of  oppression  placed  him  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  committing  another,  till  he  had  revived 
and  enforced  all  those  odious  prerogatives,  which, 
though  usually  claimed,  were  but  sparingly  exercised, 
by  his   predecessors.     For  some   years   his   efforts 

•  "The  royal  enrpso,  having  been  embalmed,  was  after 
tome  days  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  for  private  in- 
terment" at    Windsor.     That  nobleman,    accompanied  by  the 

murqucu  of  Hertford,  the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsey, 
Dr.  Juxon,  and  a  few  of  ihe  king's  attendants,  deposited  it  in 
a  vault  in  the  choir  of  Si.  (.,  nr^'"*  chapel,  winch  already  con- 
tained tin-   retinitis   of   llnny  V  1 1 1     and  his    thud   queen  Jane 

Seymour.  Notwithstanding  such  authority,  the  assertion  of 
Qnmdon  that  the  place  could  not  be  discovered,  threw  some 
doubt  upon  the  subject  but  in  1813,  it  chanced,  that  the 
workmen  mad.-  an  aperture  in  a  vault  corresponding  in  situa- 
tion, and  occupied  bj  three  coffins;  and  bis  rnajestj  George 
IV..  then  prince  regent,  ordered  an  tnvi  iti  i  n  to  iso  rtaln 
the  truth.    One  of  the  coffins,  inconl  rn     f  v  th  the  account 

"i  n irt,  wan  of  lead,  with  a  leaden  ici  II  in  which 

ml  the  words  'King  Charles.'     In  the  upper  Ud  of  th! 
djpealn        is  made;  and   when  the  cere-cloth  : 

re  '.■moved,  the  features  ol  the  tai  e,  as  far  as  they 

■!       Ii-rr   .i  ■■■<■■  n  ■    r !   |o    the  |>or 

tails  Ol    Charles   1        To  cuniplet.-  [I,,.  ,. t    ill.'  In     ■'  ■    I 

been  separated  from  the  trunk  by  >. le  u 

oient.  wind)  had  cut  through  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  neck.  ' 
Vol.  II. 


seemed  successful :  but  the  Scottish  insurrection  re- 
vealed the  delusion  ;  he  had  parted  with  the  real  au- 
thority of  a  king,  when  he  forfeited  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  subjects. 

"  But  while  we  blame  the  illegal  measures  of 
Charles,  we  ought  not  to  screen  from  censure  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  his  principal  opponents.  From 
the  moment  that  war  seemed  inevitable,  they  acted, 
as  if  they  thought  themselves  absolved  from  all  obli- 
gations of  honour  and  honesty.  They  never  ceased 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  trie  people  by  misrepre- 
sentation and  calumny  :  they  exercised  a  power  far 
more  arbitrary  and  formidable,  than  had  ever  been 
claimed  by  the  king  ;  they  punished  summarily,  on 
mere  suspicion,  and  without  attention  to  the  forms  of 
law:  and  by  their  committees  they  established  in  every 
county  a  knot  of  petty  tyrants,  who  disposed  at  will 
of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Such 
anomalies  may  perhaps  be  inseparable  from  the  jea- 
lousies, the  resentments,  and  the  heart-burnings, 
which  are  engendered  in  civil  commotions  :  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  right  and  justice  had  seldom  been 
more  wantonly  outraged,  than  they  were  by  those, 
who  professed  to  have  drawn  the  sword  in  the  defence 
of  right  and  justice. 

"  Neither  should  the  death  of  Charles  be  attri- 
buted to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  They,  for 
the  most  part,  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  their 
victory  :  they  sought  not  the  blood  of  the  captive 
monarch;  they  were  even  willing  to  replace  him  on 
the  throne,  under  those  limitations  which  they  deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights.  The 
men  who  hurried  him  to  the  scaffold,  were  a  small 
faction  of  bold  and  ambitious  spirits,  who  had  the 
address  to  guide  the  passions  and  fanaticism  of  their 
followers,  and  were  enabled  through  them  to  control 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  nation.  Even  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  kino-, 
scarcely  one-half  could  be  induced  to  attend  at  his 
trial ;  and  many  of  those  who  concurred  in  his  con- 
demnation, subscribed  the  sentence  with  feelings  of 
shame  and  lemorse.  But  so  it  always  happens  in 
revolutions.  The  most  violent  put  themselves  for- 
ward ;  their  vigilance  aud  activity  seems  to  multiply 
their  number,  and  the  daring  of  the  few  wins  the  as- 
cendancy over  the  indolence  or  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  many." 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  im- 
portant epochs  in  our  history;  and  one  which  has 
excited  the  talents  of  our  most  illustrious  political 
authors,  we  shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  give 
the  sentiments  both  of  Hume  and  llallam  ;  who  may 
be  considered  the  chief  writers  of  each  party.  The 
former  has  embodied  all  the  arguments  of  the  roy- 
alists, and  the  latter  has  most  carefully,  and  appa- 
rently impartially,  summed  up,  with  a  coustitutiuual 
predilection. 

We  commence  with  Hume: — The  character  of 
this  prince,  as  that  of  most  men,  if  not  of  all  men, 
was  mixed  ;  but  his  virtues  predominated  extremely 
above  Ins  vices,  or,  mure  properly  ppeakiug,  Ins  im- 
perfections ■  for  scarce  any  of  his  faults  rose  to  that 
pitch  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vices.  To  con- 
sider him  in  the  mosl  favourable  Light,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  his  dignity  was  free  from  pri  le  hi 
humanity  from  weakness,  ins  bravery  from  rashna  s, 
Ins  temperance  from  austerity,  ins  frugality  from 
avarice:  all  these  virtues,  in  him,  maintained  their 
proper  bounds,  and  merited  unreserved  praise.  To 
tM  ,l  the  most  harshly  of  him,  we  may  affirm  that 
many  of  Ins  good  qualities  were  attended  vi  i th  some 
latent  frailty,  which,  though  seemingly  inconsidora. 


ble,  was  able,  when  seconded  by  the  extreme  male- 
volence of  his  fortune,  to  disappoint  them  of  all  their 
influence :    his  beneficent  disposition   was  clouded 
by  a  manner  not  very    gracious;    his    virtue   was 
tinctured  with  superstition  ;  his  good  sense  was  dis- 
figured bv  a  deference  to  persons  of  a  capacity  in- 
ferior to  h'i.  own ;  and  his  moderate  temper  exempted 
him  not  from  hasty  and  precipitate  resolutions.    He 
de» rves  the  epithet  of  a  good,  rather  than  of  a  great 
man    and  was  more  fitted  to  rule  ,n  a  regular  es- 
tablished government,  than  either  to  give  way  to 
the  encroachments  of  a  popular  assembly,  or  finally 
to  subdue  their  pretensions.    He  wanted  suppleness 
and  dexteritv  sufficient  lor  the  first  measure  :  he  was 
not  endowed'  with  the  vigour  requisite  for  the  second. 
Had  he  been  born  an  absolute  prince,  hishumamty 
and  good  sense  had  rendered  h.s  reign  happy  and 
his  memory  prec.ous:  had  the  limitations  on  pre 
rotative  been  in  his  time  quite  fixed  and  certain,  hit 
infegrity    had   made    him    regard     as    sacred     the 
boundaries  of  the  constitution.     Unhappily,  his  fate 
threw  him  into  a  period  when  the  precedents  of 
manv  former  reigns  savoured  strongly  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  ran  violently 
towards  liberty.     And  if  his  political  prudence  was 
not  sufficient  to  extricate  him  from  so  perilous  a  si- 
tuation, he  may  be  excused;   since,  even  after  the 
event  when  it  is  commonly  easy  to  correct  all  errors, 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  determine   what   conduct,  in   his 
circumstances,  could  have  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  preserved  the  peace  of  the  nation. 
Exnosed  without  revenue,  without  arms    to  the  as- 
sault of  furious,  implacable,  and  bigoted  factions,  it 
was  never  permitted  him,  but  with   the  most  fatal 
consequences,  to  commit  the   smallest  mistake     a 
condition  too  rigorous  to  be  imposed  on  the  greatest 
human  capacity.  ,  t.  » 

Some  historians  have  rashly  questioned  the  good 
faith  of  this  prince:  but,  for  this  reproach,  the  most 
malignant  scrutiny  of  his  conduct,  which,  ...  ever, 
circumstance,  is  now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not 
linv  reasonable  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
,,,,•,.,,1,,  „„.  ,m reme  difficulties  to  which  he  was  so 
frequen.lv  reduced,  and  compare  the  sincerity  O 
his  professions  and  declarations  ;  we  shall  avow  that 
probi.v  and  honour  ought  justly  to  he  numbered 
among  his  most  shining  qualm,  s        n  every  treaty 

those  cuuee     , |,„1,  he  thought  he  could  no    ill 

,.linsl.i-.i.-.-  ...a.ntai...  he  never  culd,  by  any  motive 
or  persuasion,  be  induced  to  make  And  though 
,,„,,.  violations  of  the  petition  of  right  may  perhaps 
L  imputed  to  h,„.  :  th.se  are  more  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  and  to  the  lofty 
Seas  of  royal  prerogative,  which,  from  former  esta- 
bH,hed TreceoWhe  had  imbibed,  than  to  any 
failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles. 

TU    , awasVa It  presence;  of  a. j . 

,„„, ,„.,',  ,„l,nlv  aspect.    His  face  was  regular,  hand- 

,„d    wMl  complex 1;    his  bod,    strong, 

healthy,  and  jnitlj  proportioned     and  being  o  fa 

tana  an  accomplished  prince. 

The  tragical  death  of  Oharlei  begal  a  t»;-  -, 
whether  the  people,  in  any  ease,  were  entitled  to 

idtoi sh  their  toveretgn:  and  most  men, 

retarding  chiefly  the  atrodoni   usurpation  of  the 

.,.,..,,.1.  I   |ud I   U '    ""'    "r1"","" 

i,  m*  Un.d  ton  the 

.,,,,1,1,, .ri-  "•  WgU'  ledWoue  and  extra 


va-anf  but  there  stiU  were  a  few  who    abstracting 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case,  were 
able  to  consider  the  question  in  general,  and  were 
inclined  to  moderate,  not  contradict    the  prevailing 
sentiment.    Such  might  have  been  fe.r  re^mgj 
if  ever,  on  any  occasion,  it  were  laudable  to  concea 
truth  from  the  populace,  it  must  he  confessed,  that 
the  doctrine  of  resistance  affords  such  an  example; 
and  that  all  speculative  reasoners  ought  to  observe, 
with  regard  to  this  principle,   the  same  cautious 
silence    which  the  laws  in  every  species  of  govern- 
ment have  ever  prescribed  to  themselves.     Govern- 
men   is  instituted  in  order  to  restrain  the  fury  and 
Justice  of  the  people;  and  being  always   founded 
on  op  in  on,  not  on  force,  it  is  dangerous  to  weaken, 
by  these  speculations,  the  reverence  which  tne  mul- 
titude 0- to  authority,  and  to  **«**•-«£; 
hand   that  the  case  can  ever  happen,  when  the,  may 
be  freed  from  their  duty  of  allegiance.     Or  should 
it  be  found  impossible  to  restrain  the  licence  of  hu- 
man  disquisitions,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
dortrine  of  obedience  ougHt  alone  to  be   „u-uU:a,cJ 
and    hat  the  exceptions,  which  are  rare,  ought  .sel- 
dom or  never  to  be  mentioned  ,n  W""— s 
nd  discourses.   Nor  is  there  any  danger, ^man- 
kind   bv  this  prudent  reserve,  should  universally 
degenerate  into  a  state  of  abject  servitude      When 
the  exception  really  occurs,  even  though  it  be  not 
previously  expected  and  descanted  on   .tmust.trom 
Ft.  very  nature,  be  so  obvious  and  undisputed    as  to 
removl  all  doubt,  and  overpower  the  restraint   how- 
ever great,  imposed  by  teaching  the  general  doc- 
trine of  obedience.     But  between  resisting  a  prince 
'and  dethroning  him,  there  is  a  wide  interval  ;  and 
the  abuses  of  power,  which  can   warrant  the  latter 
violence,  are  greater  and  more  enormous  than  those 
which  will  justify  the  former.     History,  however, 
uppTies  us  with  examples  even  of  this  kind  ;  an      he 
reality  of  the  supposition,  though,  for  the  future,  it 
S  ever  to  be  little  looked  for,  must,  by  al  candid 
,■    r,rs.l,e  acknowledged  in  .ho  past.     But  be- 
tween  dethroning  a  prince  and  punishing  h.ni.  there 
is  another  very   wide    interval;    and    it   were    no, 
stran-     if  even  men  of  the  most  enlarged   thought 
should  question,  whether  human  nature  could  eve, 
to  any  ionartm  reach  that  height  of  depravity,  as 
S  warrant,  in  revolted  subjects,^,  last  act  of  «■ 
^ordinary  jurisdiction.     That  illusion,  ,1  it  be  an 
Elusion    "Inch  teaches  us  to  pay  a  sacred  regard    0 
h"  persons  of  princes,  is  so  salutary,  that  to  dissipate 
i,  1,'.  the  formal  trial  and  punishment  oi  a  sovereigns 
will  have  more  pernicious  effects  upon  the  people, 
than  the  exampfe  of  justice  can  be  suppwed  to  have 
;l  ,,„„,,„  l;,i  influence  upon  princes,  by  checking 
their  career  of  tyranny.     It  is  dangerous  also,  b  j 
,!„,,■  examples,  to  reduce  princes  to  despair,  or 
!„„,„  matters  to  such   extremities  against   persons 
rndowed  m. hgrc.t  power,  as  to  leave  them  no  re. 
,„„.,.,.   but  in  the  mosl  violent  and  most  sanguinary 

counsels     This  gei.e.al  position  being  established, 

itmnst  however *erod,  that  no  reader,  almost 

„,'u,iv  party  or  principle,  was  eve,  shocked,  when 
he  read  in  ancient  history,  thai  the  Roman  senate 
voted  Nero  then  absolute  sovereign,  to  be  1  publio 
,.,„.„, v  and  eve,,  without  trial,  condemned  huu  to 

,i .,  and  most  ignominious  punishment .  a 

punishment  from  which  the  meanest  Ttoman  Mtuen 
was,  bj   the  laws,  exempted,     rhe  crimes  0    that 

bloody  tyrant  1 ■■""■""  ■   "'■"   ""'>'   br"^ 

,,„  l0ib  ill  rules;  and  extort  a  confession,  that  such 

adeth ,d  prince  is  no  longer  superior  to  hispeople, 

,„„,  can  „„  6,ng„  plead,  ,„  h.s  own  defence,  laws, 
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which  were  established  for  conducting  the  ordinary 
course  of  administration.  But  when  we  pass  from 
the  case  of  Nero  to  that  of  Charles,  the  great  dis- 
proportion, or  rather  total  contrariety,  of  character 
immediately  strikes  us  ;  and  we  stand  astonished, 
that,  among  a  civilized  people,  so  much  virtue  could 
ever  meet  with  so  fatal  a  catastrophe.  History,  the 
great  mistress  of  wisdom,  furnishes  examples  of  all 
kinds,  and  every  prudential,  as  well  as  moral  pre. 
cept,  may  be  authorized  by  those  events,  which  her 
enlarged  mirror  is  able  to  present  to  us.  From  th 
memorable  revolutions  which  passed  in  England 
during  this  period,  we  may  naturally  deduce  th> 
same  useful  lesson,  which  Charles  himself,  in  his 
later  years,  interred;  that  it  is  dangerous  for  princes, 
even  from  the  appearance  of  necessity,  to  assume 
more  authority  than  the  laws  have  allowed  them, 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  these  events  furnish 
us  with  another  instruction,  no  less  natural,  and  no 
less  useful,  concerning  the  madness  of  the  people, 
the  furies  of  fanaticism,  and  the  danger  of  mercenary 

We  conclude  this  eventful  part  of  our  history  with 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Hallam  :  — 

"  A  very  small  number  among  those  who  sat  in 
this  strange  tribunal  upon  Charles  the  First  were 
undoubtedly  capable  of  taking  statesman-like  views 
of  the  interests  of  their  party,  and  might  consider 
his  death  a  politic  expedient  for  consolidating  the 
new  settlement.  It  seemed  to  involve  the  army, 
which  had  openly  abetted  the  act,  and  even  the  na- 
tion by  its  passive  consent,  in  such  inexpiable  guilt 
towards  the  royal  family,  that  neither  common  pru- 
dence nor  a  sense  of  shame  would  permit  them  to 
suffer  its  restoration.  But  by  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  regicides  such  considerations  were  either  over- 
looked or  kept  in  the  back-ground.  Their  more 
powerful  motive  was  that  tierce  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  king,  the  natural  fruit  of  long  civil  dissension, 
inflamed  by  preachers  more  dark  and  sanguinary 
than  those  they  addressed,  and  by  a  perverted  study 
of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  They  had  been  wrought 
to  believe,  not  that  his  execution  would  be  justified 
by  state-necessity,  or  any  such  feeble  grounds  of  hu- 
man reasoning,  but  that  it  was  a  bounden  duty,  which 
with  a  safe  conscience  they  could  not  neglect.  Such 
was  the  persuasion  of  Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  the 
most  respectable  names  among  the  regicides;  both 
of  them  free  from  all  suspicion  of  interestedness  or 
hypocrisy,  and  less  intoxicated  than  the  rest  by 
fanaticism.  '  I  was  fully  persuaded,'  says  the  former, 
*  that  an  accommodation  with  the  king  was  unsafe 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  unjust  and  wicked  in 
the  nature  of  it.  The  former,  besides  that  it  was 
obvious  to  all  men,  the  king  himself  had  proved,  by 
the  duplicity  of  Ins  dealing  with  the  parliament, 
wliuli  •manifestly  appeared  in  his  own  papers,  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Naseby  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  latter 
I  was  convinced  by  the  express  words  of  God's  law; 
"Hi.il  blood  defileth  the  land,  and  the  land  cannot 
be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by 
the  blond  of  him  that  shed  it."  (Numb.  xxxv.  33.) 
And  therefore  I  could  not  consent  to  leave  the  guilt 
of  so  much  blond  on  the  nation,  and  thereby  to 
dr.nv  down  the  just  vengeance  of  God  upon  us  all, 
when  i!  was  most  evident  that  the  war  had  been  oe- 
casioned  by  the  invasion  of  our  rights,  and  open 
breach  of  r>nr  laws  and  constitution  on  the  king's 
part.'  'As  for  Mr.  Hutchinson,'  says  hi*  bigh- 
SOttled  consort,  'although  he  was  very  much  con- 
flnned  hi  his  judgment  concerning  the  cause,  yet 
Ming  h.-re  called  to  an  oxtraordiuary  action,  whereof 


many  were  of  several  minds,  he  addressed  hiniselt 
to  God  by  prayer,  desiring  the  Lord,  that,  if  through 
any  human  frailty,  he  were  led  into  any  error  or 
false  opinion  in  those  great  transactions,  he  would 
open  his  eyes,  and  not  suffer  him  to  proceed,  but 
that  he  would  confirm  his  spirit  in  the  truth,  and 
lead  him  by  a  right-enlightened  conscience ;  and 
finding  no  check,  but  a  confirmation  in  his  con- 
science, that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  he  did,  he, 
upon  serious  debate,  both  privately  and  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  God,  and  in  conferences  with  conscientious, 
upright,  unbiassed  persons,  proceeded  to  sign  the 
sentence  against  the  king.  Although  he  did  not 
then  believe  but  it  might  one  day  come  to  be  again 
disputed  among  men,  yet  both  he  and  others  thought 
they  could  not  refuse  it  without  giving  up  the  people 
of  God,  whom  they  had  led  forth  and  engaged  them- 
selves unto  by  the  oath  of  God,  into  the  hands  oi 
God's  and  their  enemies ;  and  therefore  he  cast  him- 
self upon  God's  protection,  acting  according  to 
the  dictates  of  a  conscience  which  he  had  sought  the 
Lord  to  guide;  and  accordingly  the  Lord  did  sig- 
nalize his  favour  afterward  to  him.' 

"The  execution  of  Charles  the  First  has  been 
mentioned  in  later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited 
praise,  by  some  with  faint  and  ambiguous  censure, 
by  most  with  vehement  reprobation.  My  own  judg- 
ment will  possibly  be  anticipated  by  the  reader  ot 
the  preceding  pages.  I  shall  certainly  not  rest  it 
on  the  imaginary  sacredness  and  divine  origin  or 
royalty,  cor  even  on  the  irresponsibility  with  which 
the  law  of  almost  every  country  invests  the  person 
of  its  sovereign.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contend,  that 
no  cases  may  be  conceived,  that  no  instances  may 
be  found  in  history,  wherein  the  sympathy  of  man- 
kind and  the  sound  principles  of  political  justice 
would  approve  a  public  judicial  sentence  as  the  due 
reward  of  tyranny  and  perfidiousness.  But  we  may 
confidently  deny  that  Charles  the  First  was  thus  to 
be  singled  out  as  a  warning  to  tyrants.  His  offences 
e  not,  in  the  worst  interpretation,  of  that  atro- 
cious character  which  calls  down  the  vengeance  of 
insulted  humanity,  regardless  of  positive  law.  His 
jmment  had  been  very  arbitrary  ;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  any,  even  of  his  ministers, 
could  have  suffered  death  for  their  share  in  it,  with- 
out introducing  a  principle  of  barbarous  vimlictive- 
ness.  Far  from  the  sanguinary  misanthropy  of  some 
monarchs,  or  the  revengeful  fury  of  others,  he  had 
in  no  instance  displayed,  nor  does  the  minute  scru- 
tiny since  made  into  his  character  entitle  us  to  sup- 
pose any  malevolent  dispositions  beyond  some  pi-one- 
ness to  anger,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  liars hn  ess 
in  his  demeanour.*  As  for  the  charge  of  having 
caused  the  bloodshed  of  the  war,  upon  which,  and 
not  on  any  former  mis-government,  his  condemna- 
tion was  grounded,  it  was  as  ill  established,  as  it 
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tit  imlrltracy  in  public.  He  0DC6  Ir.r^ot 
cane  Six  Henry  Vane  for  coming  Into  a 
reserved  for  persona  <>r  higher  rank.  Carte's 
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would  have  been  insufficient.  Well  might  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  say,  whe^  the  ordinance  for  the 
king's  trial  was  before  the  lords,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  of  England  were  not  yet  satisfied, 
whether  the  king  levied  war  first  against  the  houses, 
or  the  houses  against  him.  The  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
was  entirely  otherwise.  It  is  quite  another  qucs- 
tion  whether  the  parliament  were  justified  in  their 
resistance  to  the  king's  legal  authority.  But  we 
may  contend,  that  when  Hotham,  by  their  command, 
shut  the  gates  of  Hull  against  his  sovereign,  when 
the  militia  was  called  out  in  different  counties  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  two  houses,  both  which  preceded 
by  several  weeks  any  levying  of  forces  for  the  king, 
the  bonds  of  our  constitutional  law  were  by  them 
and  their  servants  snapped  asunder;  and  it  would 
oe  the  mere  pedantry  and  chicane  of  political 
casuistry  to  inquire,  even  if  the  fact  could  be  better 
ascertained,  whether  at  Edgehill,  or  in  the  minor 
skirmishes  that  preceded,  the  first  carbine  was  dis- 
charged by  a  cavalier  or  a  roundhead.  The  ag- 
gressor in  a  war  is  not  the  first  who  uses  force,  but 
the  first  who  renders  force  necessary. 

"  But,  whether  we  may  think  this  war  to  have 
originated  in  the  king's  or  the  parliament's  aggres- 
sion, it  is  still  evident  that  the  former  had  a  fair 
case  with  the  nation,  a  cause  which  it  was  no  plain 
violation  of  justice  to  defend.  He  was  supported  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  peers,  by  full  one-third  of 
the  commons,  by  the  principal  body  of  the  gentry, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  other  classes.  If  his  ad- 
hereuts  did  not  form,  as  I  think  they  did  not,  the 
majority  of  the  people,  they  were  at  least  more  nu- 
merous, beyond  comparison,  than  those  who  de- 
manded or  approved  of  his  death.  The  steady  deli- 
berate perseverance  of  so  considerable  a  body  in 
any  cause  takes  away  the  right  of  punishment  from 
the  conquerors,  beyond  what  their  own  safety  or 
reasonable  indemnification  may  require.  The  van- 
quished are  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  national, 
not  "f  municipal  law.  Hence,  if  Charles,  after 
after  having  by  a  course  of  victories,  or  the  defec- 
tion of  the  people,  prostrated  all  opposition,  had 
abused  his  triumph  by  the  execution  of  Essex  or 
Hampden,  or  Fairfax  or  Cromwell,  I  think,  that 
would  have  disapproved  of  their,  deaths  as 
though  not  quite  as  vehemently,  as  they 
have  of  Ins  own.  The  line  is  not  easily  drawn,  in 
abstract  reasoning,  between  the  treason  that  is 
justly  punished,  and  the  social  Bchism  which  is  be- 
yond the  proper  boundaries  of  law;  but  the  civil 
war  of  England  Beems  plainly  to  fall  within  the  latter 
description.  These  objections  strike  me  .is  unan- 
swerable, even  if  the  trial  of  Charles  had  I nc 

i i  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  through  us  legiti- 
mate representatives,  "i  at  least  such  a  fair  and  full 

convent as  might,  in  great  tessity,  suppl)  the 

p]  ii  e  "i   lawful    mil ty.     Bui   il  was,  as  we  all 

know,  the  ait  of  a  bold  but  very  small  minority,  who 
having  forcibly  expelled  their  colleagues  from  par- 
liament, bail  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a  mi- 
litarj  i"n  e,  thai  power  which  all  England  reckoned 
illegal.     I  cannol  perceive  what  there  was  in  the 

I'm'  'i    -I'  unit}  "i  tin  i  proceeding,  in   thai  in 

tolenl  mockery  of  the  formi  "i  justice,  accompanied 

i . %   all    unfairness  ami  inhumanity    in  it--  circum- 

ii      .  .  late  the  guilt  of  the  Iran  at 

i  thai  iMiiuy  of  the  regicides 

ware  firmlj  pei  tuadoa  in  their  consciences  of  the 

mning  the  king,  we  may 

thai  private  murderers  linvo  often 


"  In  discussing  each  particular  transaction  in  the 
life  of  Charles,  as  of  any  other  sovereign,  it  is  re- 
quired by  the  truth  of  history  to  spare  no  just  animad- 
version upon  his  faults ;  especially  where  much  art 
has  been  employed  by  the  writers  most  in  repute  to 
carry  the  stream  of  public  prejudice  in  an  opposite 
direction.  But  when  we  come  to  a  general  estimate 
of  his  character,  we  should  act  unfairly  not  to  give 
their  full  weight  to  those  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  condition  in  this  worldly  scene,  which  tend  to 
account  for  and  extenuate  his  failings.  The  station 
of  kings  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  so  unfavourable,  that 
those  who  are  least  prone  to  servile  admiration  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  opposite  error  of  an 
uncandid  severity.  There  seems  no  fairer  method 
of  estimating  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  soverign,  than 
to  treat  him  as  a  subject,  and  judge,  so  far  as  the 
history  of  his  life  enables  us,  what  he  would  have 
been  in  that  more  private  and  happier  condition, 
from  which  the  chance  of  birth  has  excluded  him. 
Tried  by  this  test,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Charles  the 
First  would  have  been  not  altogether  an  amiable 
man,  but  one  deserving  of  general  esteem  ;  his  firm 
and  conscientious  virtues  the  same,  his  deviations 
from  right  far  less  frequent,  than  upon  the  throne. 
It  is  to  be  pleaded  for  this  prince,  that  his  youth  had 
breathed  but  the  contaminated  air  of  a  proiligate 
and  servile  court,  that  he  had  imbibed  the  lessons 
of  arbitrary  power  from  all  who  surrounded  him, 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  a  father's  culpable 
blindness  into  the  dangerous  society  of  an  ambitious, 
unprincipled  favourite.  To  have  maintained  so  much 
correctness  of  morality  as  his  enemies  confess,  was  a 
proof  of  Charles's  virtuous  dispositions  ;  but  his  ad- 
vocates are  compelled  also  to  own,  that  he  did  not 
escape  as  little  injured  by  the  poisonous  adulation 
to  which  he  had  listened.  Of  a  temper  by  nature, 
and  by  want  of  restraint,  too  passionate,  though  not 
vindictive  :  and,  though  not  absolutely  cruel,  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  gentleness  and  humanity,  he  was 
entirely  unfit  for  the  very  difficult  station  of  royalty, 
and  especially  for  that  of  a  constitutional  king.  It 
is  impossible  to  excuse  his  violations  of  liberty  on 
the  score  of  ignorance,  especially  after  the  petition 
of  right  ;  because  his  impatience  of  opposition  from 
his  council  made  it  unsafe  to  give  him  any  advice 
that  thwarted  his  determination.  His  other  great 
fault  was  want  of  sincerity — a  fault  that  appeared. in 
all  parts  of  his  life,  and  from  which  no  one  who  has 
paid  'lie  subject  aiiy  attention  will  pretend  to  excul- 
pate him.  Those' indeed  who  know  nothing  but 
what  they  find  in  Hume,  may  believe,  on  Iliinu-'s 
authority,  that  the  king's  contemporaries  never 
dreamed  of  imputing  to  bun  any  deviation  from  good 
faith;  as  if  the  whole  conducl  of  the  parliament  had 
nol  been  evidently  founded  upon  a  distrust,  which 
on  many  occasions  they  very  explicitly  declared. 
But,  so  far  as  tins  insincerity  was  shown  in  the 
course  of  lus  troubles,  it  was  a  failing  winch  unto- 
ward circumstances  are  apt  to  i luce,  and  which 

the  extreme  hypocrisy  of  man]  among  bis  adversa. 
i-ies  might  sometimes  palliate.  Pew  personages  in 
history,  we  should  recollect,  have  had  so  much  of 

in.  ii     i. revealed    and  commented  upon,  as 

Charles ;  it  ii  peihaps  a  mortifying  truth,  that  those 

Who  have  stood  highest  with   posterity    have   seldom 

been  thi  e  who  have  been  most  accurately  known. 

"  The  turn  of  Ins  mind  was  rather  peculiar,  and 
laid  him  open  with  some  justice  to  very  oppo- 
site .  in  uies  —  for  -mi  extreme  obstinacy  in  re- 
taining his  opinion,  and  for  an  excessive  facility  in 
adopting  that  of  Others,     But    the  apparent    iiicon- 
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gruity  ceases  when  we  observe  that  he  was  tenacious 
of  ends,  and  irresolute  as  to  means;  better  fitted  to 
reason  than  to  act ;  never  swerving  from  a  few  main 
principles,  but  diffident  of  his  own  judgment  in  its 
application  to  the  course  of  affairs.  His  chief  talent 
was  an  acuteness  in  dispute ;  a  talent  not  usually 
much  exercised  by  kings,  but  which  the  strange 
events  of  his  life  called  into  action.  He  had,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  gone  into  the  study  most  fashion- 
able in  that  age,  of  polemical  theology  ;  and,  though 
not  at  all  learned,  had  read  enough  of  the  English 
divines  to  maintain  their  side  of  the  current  con- 
troversies with  much  dexterity.  But  this  unkingly 
talent  was  a  poor  compensation  for  the  continual 
mistakes  of  bis  judgment  in  the  art  of  government, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  affairs. 

"  It  seems  natural  not  to  leave  untouched,  in  this 
place,  the  famous  problem  of  the  Icon  Basilike, 
which  has  been  deemed  an  irrefragable  evidence 
both  of  the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  Charles.  But 
the  authenticity  of  this  work  can  hardly  be  any 
longer  a  question  among  judicious  men.  We  have 
letters  from  Gauden  and  his  family,  asserting  it  as 
his  own  in  the  most  express  terms,  and  making  it 
the  ground  of  a  claim  for  reward.  We  know  that 
the  king's  sons  were  both  convinced  that  it  was  not 
their  father's  composition,  that  Clarendon  was  satis- 
fied of  the  same.  If  Gaudeu  not  only  set  up  a  false 
claim  to  so  famous  a  work,  but  persuaded  those 
nearest  to  the  king  to  surrender  that  precious  re- 
cord, as  it  had  been  reckoned,  of  his  dying  senti- 
ments, it  was  an  instance  of  successful  impudence 
which  has  hardly  a  parallel.  But  I  should  be  con- 
tent to  rest  the  case  on  that  internal  evidence,  which 
has  been  so  often  alleged  for  its  authenticity.  The 
Icon  has  to  my  judgment  all  the  air  of  a  fictitious 
composition.  Cold,  stiff,  elaborate,  without  a  single 
allusion  that  bespeaks  the  superior  knowledge  of 
facts,  which  the  king  must  have  possessed,  it  con- 
tains little  but  those  rhetorical  common-places  which 
would  suggest  themselves  to  any  forger.  The  pre- 
judices of  party,  which  exercise  a  strange  influence 
in  matters  of  taste,  have  caused  this  book  to  be  ex- 
travagantly praised.  It  has  doubtless  a  certain  air 
of  grave  dignity,  and  the  periods  are  more  artificially 
constructed  than  was  usual  in  that  age  (a  circum- 
stance not  in  favour  of  its  authenticity);  but  the 
style  is  encumbered  with  frigid  metaphors,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  in  Gauden's  acknowledged  writings; 
and  the  thoughts  are  neither  beautiful,  nor  always 
exempt  from  affectation.  The  king's  letters  during 
his  imprisonment,  preserved  in  the  Clarendon  State 
Papers,  and  especially  one  to  his  sou,  from  which 
an  extract  is  given  in  tin-  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
are  more  satisfactory  proof's  of  Ins  integrity  than  the 
laboured  self-panegyrics  of  the  Icou  Basilike." 


CHAP.  xvi. 


State  of  England — Settlement  of  the  Commonwealth 
— .-I  High  Court  of  Justia  constituted  f 01  the  Trial 
„f  tlie  Duke  »f  Hamilton,  us  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  Sfc— Irish  [fairs,  and 
the  Exploits  of  '•,„,„»■,//  there,  b}c. — State  of  Scot- 
land—  The  Expedition  uuJ  Death  of  Sfontrott — 
Eny'i*h  I//.1/1, — Arriiul  of  ('hmhs  II.  in  Scolluml, 
on, I  II  ,,,  in  twei  o  ill,  two  Wation  —Fairfai  declini 
the  Command  of  the  Irmy  destined  agaiml  Scotland, 
and  Cromwell  appointed  General — CromweiTs  l',i. 
into  Scotland— Battle  of  Dunbat  —  Suftf«. 
inirnt  Measures  of  the  Covenanters,  and  tin  ,,  I  1  pa 


dition    into    Enyland — Battle    of   Worcester — The 
Kiny's  Escape — Exploits  of  the   Naoy  ;    Character 
of  Blake— The  Dutch  War— State  of  Parlies — Dis- 
solution of    the    Parliament,     and    Usurpation   of  , 
Cromwell. 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
execution  of  Charles,  are  selected  from  Brodie : — 

"  The  death  of  Charles*  produced  the  greatest 
sensation,  not  only  throughout  every  part  of  the 
British  empire,  but  of  all  Christendom;  and  the 
royalist  party  tried  to  sound  the  tocsin  amongst  all 
princes,  clergy,  and  privileged  orders,  as  an  example 
of  rebellion  in  subjects  which  they  were  bound  out 
of  self-interest  to  avenge  ;  the  mouarchs  being  told 
that  they  ought  to  regard  the  blood  of  the  English 
king  as  if  it  had  flowed  from  their  own  veins.  It  is 
extraordinary,  however,  that  the  last  act  of  the  En- 
glish parliament  against  that  unfortunate  prince, 
while  it  excited  alarm,  also  inspired  awe  and  respect. 
Far  from  joining  in  a  league  for  the  conquest  of 
England  in  favour  of  Charles  II.,  these  m'onarchs, 
as  we  are  told  by  Clarendon,  who  would  have  ridden 
on  the  neck  of  his  country  at  the  head  of  foreign 
troops,  shared  in  the  spoil  of  that  infatuated  piince's 
private  property.  His  furniture,  plate,  and  paint- 
ings, were  exposed  to  sale;  and  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
as  head  of  the  French  government,  and  Christina  of 
Sweden,  both  great  admirers  of  the  English,  and 
particularly  of  Cromwell,  were  extensive  purchasers 
of  those  sumptuous  articles.  The  presbyterian  party, 
throughout  the  British  empire,  or  rather  their  clergy 
and  leaders,  though  they  would  have  reduced  the 
crown  to  a  total  dependency  on  themselves,  and 
even  avowed  that  it  might  be  transferred  to  another 
head,  while  many  justified  the  execution,  though 
they  detested  the  instruments  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
complished, were  now  loud  in  expressions  of  abhor- 
rence against  the  obnoxious  party  who  had  blasted 
all  their  hopes,  and,  instead  of  giving  them  the  spi- 
ritual dominion,  which  imported  also  the  civil,  al- 
lowed a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  fatal  to  the 
prospects  and  pretensions  of  an  aspiring  priesthood. 
Equally  with  the  royalists  they  declaimed  against 
the  king's  death,  and  predicted  general  anarchy  and 
confusion  from  allowing  men  to  worship  their  Cre- 
ator in  the  manner  most  reconcileable  to  their  own 
consciences.  The  event,  however,  proved  that  the 
liberty  of  conscience  so  decried,  was  no  less  politic 
than  charitable,  and  conformable  to  true  Christian 
piety.  A  learned  and  pious  ministry  was  established 
throughout  the  land,  the  differences  in  opinion, 
tierce  under  control  and  persecution,  gradually 
inched  down  when  the  fetters  were  removed.  No 
longer  regarding  each  other  through  the  medium  of 

all  those  interests  and  pas b,  excited  and  inflamed 

by  an  undue  interference  with  men's  spiritual  con- 
duct, they  continued  an  intercourse  with  each  other 
as  men  embarked  in  the  same  voyage  for  eternity, 
and  only  a  little  varying  the  course  upon  a  difference 
of  opinion,  without  materially  forsaking  the  track 
The  rage  and  fury  of  the  royalists  seemed  t<>  lie  on. 
limited;  but  the  leaders  of  the  party  at  least  gave 
convincing  proofs  that  it  was  their  own  misfortunes' 
they  bewailed,  while  they  affected  to  drop  tears  for 
then  late  master.  During  hit  life  the  party  had 
been  rent  with    tactions,    every  One   being  ready  to 


•  "  Tin-  king  left  its  children;  three  moles,  Charles,  born 

,   1630,  James,  duke  of  York,  b 3a    Honry,  duke  of 

G]    lci   tor,  '"in  hi  I'll! :  and  three  female     M  11 .    pi  Inci  1 

■  1  1     born  1681,  Elizabeth,  1 1639 1  Henrietta, 

afterwards  duchess  of  Orleans,  bum  at  Exeter,  1 644." 
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betray  the  king  and  ruin  his  friends  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement; and  even  the  works  of  Clarendon  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  the  same  disgusting  picture  of  fac- 
tion, treachery,  and  selfishness  amongst  those  who, 
in  foreign  parts,  poured  forth  execrations  against 
the  proceedings  in  England,  and  uttered  the  lan- 
guage of  unlimited  devotion  to  kings,  as  well  as  of 
inexpressible  anguish  at  the  late  catastrophe.  He 
represents  every  one,  from  the  queen  downwards,  as 
anxious  only  to  monopolize  the  royal  ear,  in  hopes 
of  all  the  benefits  of  his  exclusive  favour  wnenever 
he  should  be  permitted  to  ascend  the  throne  ;  and 
even  the  duke  of  York's  attendants,  as  convulsed  with 
faction,  nay  that  royal  duke  himself,  though  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  as  fond  of  intrigue. 

"  The  civil  war,  accompanied  with  all  the  misery 
we  have  detailed,  was  so  far  from  inflicting  any  last- 
ing evils,  that  the  country  had  no  sooner  felt  itself 
relieved  of  that  oppressive  system  of  monopoly,  and 
want  of  confidence  in  individual  property,  with  which 
the  nation  had,  anterior  to  the  meeting  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  been  distressed,  than  it  acquired  a 
new  spring  of  activity  and  industiy,  which  brought 
general  wealth.  With  a  feeling  of  independence 
and  security,  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes, 
in  spite  of  an  unprecedented  taxation,  made  such  an 
astonishing  progress,  that  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
had  never  before  been  under  eight  percent.,  now  fell 
to  six.  Delinquents,  as  the  royalists  were  termed, 
did  indeed  suffer  ;  but  their  property  was  not  lost  to 
the  public. 

"  The  war,  though  disgraced  on  the  royalist  side 
with  many  cruelties,  which  the  parliamentary  did 
not  always  abstain  from  imitating,  was,  upon  the 
whole,  of  unexampled  mildness  ;  while  it  led  to  a  de- 
velopment of  talent  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
auuals  of  mankind.  To  the  credit  of  the  popular 
party,  never  was  one  assassination  committed  by 
them.  This  crime,  though  less  known  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country,  had  still,  in  the  preceding 
times,  occasionally  disgraced  the  community,  and 
its  disappearance  now  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an 
equal  dispensation  of  law  and  jusice.  When  men 
are  denied  their  rights  in  courts  of  law,  and  find  that 
there  is  no  legal  redress  for  oppression,  they  give 
vent  to  their  own  feelings,  in  order  to  repress  that 
which  otherwise  would  be  without  check  :  but, 
wherever  courts  of  law  are  open  to  the  injured,  and 
the  jurisprudence  is  founded  on  principles  of  equity, 
the  genera]  reelings  of  mankind  operate  a  thousand 
ire  than  cruel  punishments  in  preventing  a 
i  nun',  which  disturbs  every  breast  with  a  feeling  oi 
insecurity,  and  consequently  inspires  the  blai  keel 
passionB.  The  royalists,  however,  who  conceived 
that,  allied  with  1 1  ■  *  -  king,  they  alone  were  entitled 
to  all  power,  and  thai  I  heir  exclusion  was  a  tyrannous 
I"'  ecution,  evinced  sufficient  readiness  to  perpe* 
trati  thi  i  da  tardl)  crime. 

"  Vain   is  il  to  attribute  the  civil  war  of  England 

o  rth  oi  freedom,     The  Liberty  ofthafcoun- 

Irj  had  previously  preserved  it  from  intestine  com- 

ind  the  struggle  had  been  foi  everj  thing 

valuable, — all  those  institutions  which  had  descended 

from  Lhoii    ancestors,     Matters  had,   indeed,    pro 

cei  led  further  man  the  firsl  assertors  ol  the  put>li< 

i  .  i,  ipateo  .  but  Lhi    ought  to  be  attri- 

buU  ■  Lo  ii u.  i  >.i  the  prim  o  and  In    advi  ei 

who,  m  tboir  attempt  to  establish  uamingled  dea. 

in   the  pla<  •   ol    •■  limited  monarchy,  had 

shaken  and  iubvort<  d  the  pillars  "i  ti>"  constitution, 

i  tbe  |"  opli  thai  n  no«  1"*.  ame  tbem,  as 

the  origin  of  all  juai  power,  to  mak<    lomi   new  u 


rangement  which  might  preserve  for  them  and  their 
posterity  blessings  that,  though  their  ancestors  had 
enjoyed  under  a  certain  form,  they  had  sadly  expe- 
rienced were  no  longer  to  be  expected  under  the  go- 
vernment of  such  an  individual.  Though  nothing 
but  a  great  crisis,  or  a  certainty  of  a  grand  meliora- 
tion can  justify  a  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  toler- 
able privileges,  for  attempting  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment ;  yet  when  that  is  done  for  them,  when  the 
prince  has  sapped  the  foundation  of  all  their  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  instructed  them  that  no  conditions 
could  bind  him,  no  oaths  were  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
it  becomes  incumbent  on  them  to  erect  a  new  struc- 
ture, they  are  no  longer  in  the  condition  of  a  people, 
who,  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  a  speculative  good,  sub- 
vert a  valuable  government,  and  incur  the  risk  of 
anarchy,  followed  by  military  despotism.  Whether 
the  English  adopted  the  mode  best  calculated  for 
public  happiness,  is  not  the  question;  but  a  survey 
of  the  transactions  in  foreign  states  will  prove  with 
what  little  justice  the  convulsions  in  Britain  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  her  government. 
Germauy  had  long  been  afflicted  with  the  most  san- 
guinary contests  :  all  men  know  how  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  desolated  in  the  last  age,  and  by  what  a 
bloody  struggle  Holland  asserted  her  independence. 
From  the  despotism  of  the  French  government,  that 
country  had  rarely  been  without  insurrections;  and 
the  religious  schism  had  been  productive  of  horrors 
which  never  disgraced  the  British  soil:  Henry  IV. 
had  only  reached  the  throne  of  France  through  a 
civil  war  ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  hugouots,  with 
the  civil  wars,  subsequently,  we  have  already  in  part 
related.  Even  at  the  very  moment  of  which  we  are 
treating,  civil  war  seemed  to  be  transferred  from 
England  to  that  country  ;  but  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
with  whatever  spirit  of  vengeance  it  was  attended, 
was  as  ridiculous  as  destitute  of  any  legitimate  ob 
ject;  and  the  royal  family  were  treated  with  scorn 
and  contempt  by  a  people  who  afterwards  boasted 
of,  and  were  eulogized  for,  their  affection  to  kings. 
Portugal  hud  revolted  from  Spam,  ami  re-established 
an  independent  monarchy  in  the  house  of  Braganza. 
"  As  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  new  government, 
men's  thoughts  were  occupied  with  that  important 
subject;  and,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  various 
Opinions  were  entertained,  peculiar  notions  weir  in- 
dulged in,  and  many  of  influence  were  disappointed 
and  chagrined  that  their  own  views  were  not  adopted. 
But  the  question  which  principally  divided  men's 
opinions,  was,  whether  the  government  should  be 
monarchical  or  republican.  The  liberal  party,  still 
attached  u>  monarchy,  proposed  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late 
king,  both  because  the  eldest  son  had  already  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  the  people,  and  becuuse  the 
deviation    from    the    ordinal)      rufeg    of    BUI  C6SSion, 

would  sufficiently  indicate  the  national  choice),  and 
rendei  the  king  dependent  upon  the  public  will; 
while,  by  preserving  the  crown  in  the  same  Family, 
the  ambition  of  private  men  would  be  checked,    The 

supporters  Of  this  opinion  argued,  ami  with   justice, 

that  ill'  question  ought  not  to  he,  what  government, 
in  thr  abstract,  might  be  preferable,  hut  what,  as 
most  suitable  to  the  presenl  habits  ami  prejudices  of 
the  people,  was  likelj  to  be  productive  ol  the  greatest 
stability  and  happiness f  That  the  nation,  having 
beon  always  accustomed  to  monarchy,  could  not, 
without  a  violent  shock,  pass  instantaneously  t>>  a 

QOfl    form  Of  government,  winch  necessarily   required 

different  habits ;  and  thai,  while  monarch)  would  be 
more  consonant  to  the  general  sendmeniu,  iiw  oleo- 
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tion  of  a  king  from  one  of  the  late  prince's  children 
would  so  improve  the  machine  of  government,  as  to 
afford  a  vast  field  for  meliorating  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  society,  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  people. 
It  cannot  he  denied  that  the  supporters  of  this  view, 
which  vas  the  basis  of  that  adopted  forty  years  after- 
wards, argued   with  great  philosophical  precision. 
The  otker  party  maintained,   that  the  melancholy 
train  ol  events   which  had  lately  flowed  from  mo- 
narchy, proved  that  it  was  absolutely  vicious,  and 
that  no  regulations   were  sufficient   to    check  the 
growth  of  arbitrary  power  in  a  prince  :  that,  after 
such  an  awful  lesson,   it  would  import  little  wisdom 
to  re-esiablish  the  same  form  of  government ;  that 
a  repubic  might  now  be  established  without  further 
revolutim  or  difficulty;  that  how  reasonable  soeve 
submisson  might  have  been  to  a  monarchy,  provided 
the  kinj-  had  been  contented  with  that  portion   of 
power  which  had  been  conceded  to  him  by  the  1; 
of  the  laid,  yet  that  such  reasoning  could  no  longer 
be  applcable,   since  the  old  government,  in  conse 
quence  of  his  attempts  to  overthrow  the   rights  of 
the  penile,  from  whom  his  own  power  had   flowed, 
had  actually  been  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  a 
period;  that   the    present   opportunity    neglected, 
they  ne'er  could  expect  another,  and  that  matters 
having  jeen  once  settled   in  a  different  channel,  it 
would  be  as  irrational  to  expect,  as  criminal  to  at- 
tempt, i  fresh  change  in  order  to  realize  their  con- 
ception of  a  more  perfect  form  ;  that  the  Dutch  re- 
public tally  evinced  the  practicability  of  establishing 
a  comnonwealth,  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
system    that  by  electing  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
the  lat(  king,   they  might  indeed  repress  the  ambi- 
tion  of  private  men  in  any  hope  of  reaching   the 
throne,  but  they  held  out  an  inconsistent  lesson  to 
the  peiple,  siuce,  on  the  one  hand,  they  inlimated 
that  th>  munarchy  was  elective,  and  taught  .mankind 
that  tie  right  of  succession  was  a  principle  founded 
in  errcr;  and  yet,  on  the  other,  they,  by  still  select- 
ing oni  of  the  family,  assured  theni  that  there  was 
a  right  inherent  in  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  be- 
longedto  no  other ;  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  this 
would  >e,    that  the  old  principle   regarding  the  law 
of  succession  would  be  so  confirmed  in  men's  minds, 
that  tley  would   conceive  that  the  eldest  son  had 
been  i  legally  debarred  the  throne,    and  the  royalist 
parly  vould  ever  be  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage 
of  thi.<  impression,  in  order  to  bring  him  in,  uncon- 
ditiomlly  ;  that   in  this  way  faction   would  be  kept 
up,    aid   Ihe   settlement  of  the   state   be    in  such 
jeopardy,  that  rigorous  and  arbitrary  measures  would 
be   necessary  to  maintain  it:   but   that  the   simple 
principle,— that  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just 
power, — was  so  obvious  as  to  obtain  universal  assent. 
—It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  t||pse  seasons  when  men   were   not 
only  it  full  liberty,   but  imperiously  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  judgments  as  to  the  form  of  the  fu- 
ture government ;  and  the  only  question  regarded  the 
practicability  of  the  different  systems,  with  their  sta- 
bility and  probable  benefits.     The  mere  name  of  a 
repu'ilic  is  nothing,   without  such  provisions  as  to 
muki  ev.-n  bad  men  co-operate  for  the  public  good  ; 
ind  he  idea  of  giving  the  national  council  all  the 
powir  of  nominating  to  offices,  as  well  as  of  legisla- 
iiciu.i-oiibl  iinl  fail  to  In   productive  of  a  melancholy 
resuit.     The  consequence!  of  the  plan   pursued  at 
this  lime,  ami  the  Benefits  that  afterwards  accrued 
from  the  revolution  of  Kiss,  fully  establish  that  the 
Brstpartj  had  formed  the  justest  estimate  of  the  re- 
lativB  situatiou  of  the   empire.     Hut  let  us  not  be 


hasty  in  condemning  men  for  not  seeing  all  the 
effects  of  a  new  posture  of  affairs. — The  form  of  a 
commonwealth  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  propo- 
sitions contained  in  a  paper  called  the  agreement  of 
the  people  ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  parlia- 
ment should  continue  its  powers,  till  such  tranquil- 
lity should  be  established  throughout  the  nation,  as 
to  render  a  general  election  upon  the  new  principles 
no  longer  hazardous. 

"  The  new  seal,  which  had  been  ordered,  was  now 
struck  ;  and  the  crown  lands  and  fee-farm  rents 
were  exposed  to  sale  ;  and,  lest  the  trappings  of  roy- 
alty should  seduce  the  people,  the  regalia  and  rich 
furniture  of  the  royal  palaces  were  disposed  of.*  An 
ordinance  was  likewise  passed,  making  it  high-trea- 
sun  to  proclaim  any  of  the  royal  family. 

"  During  the  month  of  January,  the  lords  had, 
without  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commons, 
continued  to  sit  in  their  judicial  capacity  ;  but  after 
the  death  of  the  king,,  they  made  an  exertion  to  se- 
cure for  their  order  a  share  in  the  new  government, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  sent  a  message  to  the  com- 
mons, intimating  their  readiness  to  concur  with  them 
in  a  general  settlement  of  public  affairs  :  the  mes- 
sage, was,  however,  disregarded,  and  a  second  and 
third  met  with  a  similar  fate  ;  but,  on  the  fourth, 
the  subject  underwent  a  debate,  and  the  house  hav 
ing  divided,  came  to  the  resolution  that  the  advice 
of  the  peers  should  not  be  taken.  It  was  settled, 
however,  without  a  division,  that  the  house  of  lords 
was  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ; 
but  they  allowed  the  peers  to  be  eligible  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  commons  voted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  had  been  found  by  experience, 
that  the  office  of  a  king  in  this  nation,  with  the 
power  thereof  in  any  single  person,  is  unnecessary, 
burthensome,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  safety 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Acts  were  afterwards  passed  to  that  purpose.  The 
lower  house  then  changed  its  name  from  commons 
into  that  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  state  to  manage  the  executive 
part  of  public  business." 

The  particulars  of  this  remarkable  institution, 
and  of  this  eventful  period,  are  given,  as  follows,  by 
Godwin:  — 

"  On  the  thirteenth  (February),  Thomas  Scot 
reported  to  the  house,  from  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  certain  instructions  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  state,  which  were  immediately 
assented  to,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  the 
committee  judged  fitting  to  be  of  the  council;  and, 
the  next  day,  these  names  were,  one  by  one,  put  to 
Ihe  vote  In  parliament.  A  remarkable  delicacy  was 
observed  in  this  business.  The  lite  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  referred  to  bring  in  the  names  of 
proper  persons  to  constitute  the  executive  govern- 
ment, were  none  of  them  such  as  had  been  habitu- 
ally concerned  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and 
two  of  them,  Scot  and  Ludlow,  were  principally 
known  for  no  other  qualities,  than  their  integrity, 
their  great  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
ardour  of  their  republican  sentiments.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that,  it  having  been  decided  that  the 
council  of  state  should  consist  of  forty  persons,  the 
live  nominators  appear  to  have  brought  m  a  list  of 
only  thirty-live  names.  Ol  these  four  were  peers, 
the  carls  of  Pembroke,  Denbigh  and  Mulgrave,  and 
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Lord  Grey  of  Werke;  and  two,  peers'  sons.  Lord 
Viscount  Lisle,  and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby.  To  these 
were  added,  the  two  chief-justices  and  the  chief- 
baron  ;  three  general  officers,  Fairfax,  Cromwell, 
and  Skippon ;  and  twenty-three  other  persons. 
These  names  seem  to  have  been  adopted  without  de- 
lay ;  there  only  appears  a  division  (50  to  25,  Marten 
being  a  teller  for  the  noes,  and  Miles  Corbet  for  the 
ayes)  on  the  earl  of  Pembroke*.  The  house  then 
proceeded  to  add  Lisle,  Ludlow  and  Scot,  making 
the  number  thirty-eight.  Some  one  proposed  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  which  was  carried.  The  names, 
of  Ireton  and  Harrison  were  next  suggested,  and 
negatived  on  the  previous  question.  How  names, 
so  honourable,  aud  of  so  high  esteem  among  the 
republicans,  came  to  be  omitted  in  the  list  from  the 
committee  must  always  remain  a  mystery.  The  bu- 
siness was  concluded  the  next  day  by  adopting  Cor- 
nelius Holland  and  Luke  Robinson,  the  two  re- 
maining nominators.  Of  these  persons  the  only  one 
who  appears  not  to  have  been  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, was  Bradshaw :  to  which  we  may  probably 
add  the  three  judges.  Rolle  is  not  in  the  list  of 
members ;  and  St.  John  says  of  himself,  '  1  ceased 
to  be  of  the  house  of  commons  in  October  1 648,  aud 
sat  not  again  till  June  1651.'  On  this  occasion  we 
find  the  style  of  St.  John  changed  into  that  of  chief- 
justice  of  the  common-bench.  Walter  Frost,  who 
had  before  been  secretary  to  the  committee  of  Derby- 
house,  was  continued  in  the  same  office  to  the 
council  of  state.  The  power  of  the  council  was  or- 
dered to  continue  for  one  year. 


"COUNCIL  OF  STATE, 

Installed  February  the  Seventeenth,  1649. 

Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Knt. 

w  l i . i .mi.  earl  of  Salisbury.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knt. 

B  i  .',  earlof  Denbigh.  Sir  John  Danvera,  Knt 

Edmund,  earl  ol  Mulgrave  Sir  James  Harrington,  Knt. 

William,  Lord  Grey  <>l  Werke  Henry  Marten. 

Phili] ,  Viscount  Lisle  John  Bradshaw. 

I  .  Lord  Grej  of  Groby.  Valentine  Wanton 

Bulstrode  Whitlocke, }  Keepers  of  William  Purefoy. 

John  Lisle,  I       eSeal  Robert  Wallop. 

i :.  ,        i:.  lit-,  {'lin'i  insiit .-.  Ji-hn  Hutchinson 

Oliver  St  John,  Chief-Justice.  AiiMi.hi>  M.ip-icy. 

.1  nil 1 1  WiM.  t  hid  Uuron.      *  William  Heveuingham. 

I  .  Lord  Fairfax  Dennis  Bond 

Olivei  CromwelL  Alexander  iVpham. 

..  Philip  Skippon  John  Jones 

u.irt  Aid  Rowland  Wilson 

Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart  Aid  baac  Pennington. 

s,r  William  Ma  hi lart,  Edmund  Ludlow. 

s,r  William  Armine.Bort  Thomas  Scol 

bir  William  Constable,  Hart  Cornelius  Holland, 

Luke  RobiiiSDii. 


11  There  arc  few  situations  recorded  in  the  annals 

ol  in  tory,  in  which  a  higher  degree  of  fortitude  and 

talent  can  be  supposed  to  be  culled  for  in  the  con- 

i  public  affairs,  than  was  demanded  in  tbe 

■  erected  the  Commonwealth  of  England  in 

■     i  the  j  ear  L649.     It  was  b 

■  ■>    thai  England  bad  been  governed  b) 
an  unintei  i  upted    in  cei  ton  ol  h  ings  from  the  Noi 

man  piesl  ,   not  to  mention  thai  monarchy  had 

:   i    an  i    ■  ntiaJ   pari  of  its  political 

li  i   the   9s    ms,   and   even   from   the 

id  to  bo  a  Roman  province, 

1  i  oratioi     a,  arc  aol  [inks  broken 

■  .  bain  of  being :  thej  are  nol  Like 

of  animals,  having  i p 

f  of  intcn  ourso  with  those  thai  wenl  before 

i  indebted  foi  thoi      .  ■• I  action  onlj 

to  their  internal  constitution   and  the  laws  of  tin- 


universe,  and  not  to  imitation.  Generations  of  men 
are  linked  and  dovetailed  into  each  other.  Our 
modes  of  thinking,  our  predilections  and  aversions, 
our  systems  of  judging,  our  habits  of  life,  our  cou- 
rage or  our  cowardice,  our  elevation  or  our  mean- 
ness, are  in  a  great  degree  regulated  by  thoseof  our 
immediate  ancestors.  One  race  of  men  does  not 
pass  off  the  stage  without  leaving  their  stamp  and 
their  ply  upon  those  who  come  after  them :  md,  in 
this  way,  though  generations  are  evanesceit  and 
fugitive,  nations  are  in  a  certain  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  immortal. 

*'  It  was  therefore  a  great  and  perilous  experiment 
that  was  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  ctuntry, 
by  the  men  who,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  seveiteenth 
century,  resolved  to  communicate  to  the  English 
nation  the  blessing,  such  they  deemed  it,  of  arepub- 
lican  government.  We  are  told  of  a  dauctr,  who 
had  beeu  accustomed  to  perform  his  figure  with  a 
chest  standing  against  one  side  of  the  roon,  and 
who  felt,  when  the  chest  was  removed,  unable  to 
repeat  the  lesson  in  which  he  had  been  instructed. 
Things  immaterial  and  unessential  are  felt  ly  us  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  when  we  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  do  without  them :  au^  inde- 
pendently of  the  question  whether  monarch »  is  ab- 
solutely a  good  or  an  ill,  this  consideration  was  ot 
the  utmost  moment  in  the  present  instance.  It  was 
of  no  consequence  that  the  republican  leader?  might 
be  able  to  persuade  a  certain  number  of  Lheu  coun- 
trymen that  their  system  was  excellent.  These  who 
remained  unconvinced  were  still  a  clog  aud  in  im- 
pediment to  such  as  deemed  themselves  o:'  mors 
ripened  judgment :  and  it  was  of  the  last  impirtance 
to  calculate  the  numbers  of  those  who  adhtied  to 
the  old  impressions,  how  tenaciously  they  wotld  re- 
sist innovation,  and  in  what  degree,  whethel  with 
a  quicker  or  slower  process,  they  were  likely  to  be 
brought  over  by  persons  who  desired  to  enlighten 
them. 

"  But  the  parliament,  at  the  same  time  thst  they 
determined  the  office  of  king  to  be  unnectssary, 
voted  that  the  house  of  peers  was  useless.  At  tins 
period  there  were  in  the  list  of  the  peerage  two 
dukes,  two  marquesses,  fifty-six  earls,  sever  vis- 
counts, and  fifty-two  barons,  exclusively  of  fiie  per 
sons,  eldest. sons  of  earls,  who  had  been  calpd  up 
by  writ  to  that  house,  and  who  only  added  u  the 
number  temporarily,  till  they  should  succeed  to  the 
title  which  they  were  in  order  to  inherit.  Miny  of 
these  persons  possessed  the  amplest  estates  li  the 
country,  and  were  in  the  receipt  of  the  target  re- 
venues. A  considerable  number  u(  them  baaxaken 
part  with  the  king  in  the  great  breach  between  him 
and  the  parliament,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
usual  fate  of  a  defeated  party,  might  expect  foi  a 
time,  but  not  always,  to  be  excluded  from  then  ho- 
nours and  influence  in  the  state  :  they  might  itpect 

it;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they   would    I n- 

tented  under  tins  eclipse,  They  would  naturally, 
undei  am  ordinary  change,  have  looked  forwstd  to 
a  gradual  restoration. 

"  But  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  an- 
cient nobility,  and  some  of  them  of  the  most  <  iten- 

sive  fori s,  who,  in  the  ver)   commencement  of 

the  breach,  had  frankly  taken  pari  with  the  com- 
mons, had  fought  under  their  standard,  had  »ken 
command  in  their  armies,  and  had  accepted  civil 
offices,  which  conferred  on  them  honours  and  imo- 
Luments,  bul  a!  the  same  time  demanded  from  them 
the  conscientious  di  charge  ol  duties,  upon  micfa 
the    ace  .  .hi  ..■  mora  »»r  less 
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pended.  The  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance 
in  1645  for  the  present  at  least  put  an  end  to  this. 
It  was  felt  at  the  time  that  this  ordinance  fell  with 
an  undue  weight  on  the  peerage,  since,  of  the  order 
of  men  constituting  the  commons  of  England,  only 
a  few  persons,  such  as  had  been  chosen  to  represent 
the  whole,  were  excluded  from  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument,  whereas  the  whole  order  of  the  peers 
was  indiscriminately  proscribed. 

"  But  the  entire  abolition  of  the  house  of  peers 
at  this  time  was  a  proceeding  of  a  very  different 
magnitude.  And  every  member  of  that  class  must 
be  supposed  to  have  deeply  felt  this  privation  of  one 
of  the  highest  honours  and.  privileges,  to  which  by 
the  constitution  of  the  government  of  their  country 
they  were  born.  Here  was  then  a  body  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  the  richest  and 
most  influential  in  the  community,  that  were  ne- 
cessarily rendered  more  or  less  actively,  the  enemies 
of  the  new  establishment,  and  many  of  them  per- 
sons who  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  laying 
the  first  foundations  of  the  change.  A  very  few  of 
these  (for  man  is  a  being  capable  of  acts  of  disin- 
terestedness and  self-denial ;  and  some  might  be 
seduced  by  a  love  of  singularity,  or  by  inducements 
more  powerful  than  those  which  were  common 
to  the  whole  of  them  as  a  body) — A  very  few  of 
them  might  sincerely  unite  with  the  authors  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  others  might  be  led  to  make  a  show 
of  neutrality  ;  and  the  rest  awed  into  silence  and 
forbearance,  by  the  tremendous  power  at  this  time 
possessed  by  the  regicides  and  the  heads  of  the 
army.  But  the  alienation  of  mind  of  so  important 
a  body  was  no  small  drawback  on  the  probable  feli- 
city of  the  new  institution. 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  lords,  it  is  natural  at  the  same  time  to  recollect 
the  lords  spiritual,  or  order  of  bishops,  twenty-six  in 
number,  who  were  not  only  deprived  of  their  privi- 
lege as  members  of  the  great  council,  but  had  also 
lost  by  the  change  that  had  taken  place  the  greater 
part  of  their  emoluments  and  revenues.  If  we  add 
to  these  the  remainder  of  the  hierarchy,  deans  and 
chapters,  archdeacons,  canons,  prebendaries,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  inferior  clergy,  we  shall  find 
them  amounting  to  a  considerable  army.  It  is  true 
the  majority  of  the  nation  was  at  this  time  anti-epis- 
copal; and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  their 
greatness  and  prosperity  should  cease  with  this 
change  of  opinion.  But  they  were  not  less  the  de- 
termined enemies  of  the  new  order  of  things;  they 
considered  their  cause  as  the  cause  of  God,  and 
were  bent  to  employ  all  the  advantages  they  de- 
rived from  learning,  and  all  the  influence  they  pos- 
sessed over  their  followers,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
present  system. 

"  As  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  the  English 
nation  was  divided  at  this  time  into  episcopalians, 
prcsbytcrians,  independents,  and  a  numerous  herd 
of  sects  and  fanatics.  The  episcopal  party  was  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  the  royalist;  and  they  fell 
together,  subdued,  not  extinguished.  Hope  and 
Ee&]  still  inspired  and  animated  their  bosoms.  The 
presbytcrians,  more  numerous  than  they,  had  the 
'  Icsiastieal  establishment  moulded  fur  the 
most  part  according  to  their  will,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  vast  majority  of  the  sacred  edifices  and 
ili<-  church- revenue  a  of  the  couutry.  But  they  were 
defeated  as  a  political  party,  and  felt  therefore 
tcarcel]  less  ammo  ii>  i<>  the  present  rulers  than 
Mm  -  pi  i<  opalians  did.  They  were  also  royalists  as 
well  as  tl piscopalians,  though  after   a  different 


fashion.  They  to  a  man  adhered  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  desired  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  but  upon  stipulated  and  defined  conditions, 
and  upon  terms  considerably  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  offered  to  his  father  in  the  isle  of  Wight. 

"  Beside  the  inherent  strength  aud  importance  of 
these  parties,  they  were  both  of  them  rendered  ad- 
ditionally formidable  from  the  irritation  they  felt  at 
the  unprecedented  way,  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
feated and  all  their  energies  laid  prostrate,  by  the 
superior  talents  and  courage  and  audacity  of  their 
common  enemy.  The  royalists  had  been  driven  to 
desperation,  for  the  head  of  the  sovereign  had  rolled 
on  the  scaffold.  The  presbyterians  had  just  voted 
that  the  king's  concessions  were  a  sufficient  ground 
for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  when  the 
army  the  next  morning  took  possession  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  seized  forty-one  of  the  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  who  were  most  obnoxious  to  them,  while 
their  leaders  proceeded  with  the  same  steadiness, 
solemnity  and  unaltered  resolution  to  complete  the 
catastrophe,  as  we  might  have  expected  from  them, 
if  there  had  not  been  a  man  in  the  country  who  dis- 
approved or  was  in  opposition  to  their  measures. 

"  The  views  and  the  projects  of  these  two  parties 
were  in  no  degree  baffled,  aud  were  in  several  re- 
spects improved,  by  the  sentence  and  execution  that 
had  passed  on  the  king.  He  had  sustained  dis- 
graces which  fixed  on  him  to  a  certain  degree  the 
character  of  an  ill-fated  prince.  Like  all  sovereigns, 
he  had  even  among  his  avowed  followers  and  ad- 
herents some  who  entertained  for  him  a  personal 
attachment,  and  others  who,  with  the  most  decided 
vocation  to  loyalty,  had  received  marks  of  unkiud- 
ness  from  him,  who  adhered  to  him  as  the  represen 
tative  of  English  sovereignty,  but  had  small  par- 
tiality for  him  as  an  individual.  In  addition  to  this 
circumstance,  which  is  more  or  less  the  lot  of  every 
man  in  high  station,  Charles  was  known  in  his  court 
and  in  his  royal  capacity,  as  a  person  of  cold  and 
ungracious  manners,  who  from  that  cause  made 
himself  many  enemies,  and  often  drove  those  men 
from  his  side,  whose  attachment  it  was  eminently  his 
interest  to  secure.  If  such  was  the  case  with  the 
royalists,  it  was  still  worse  with  the  presbyterians. 
They  desired  monarchy;  but  their  whole  hearts 
were  set  upon  their  own  ecclesiastical  system  :  and 
they  had  so  often,  and  always  ineffectually,  tried  to 
prevail  on  Charles  to  yield  to  them  in  this  point, 
that  they  had  every  reason  to  look  upon  the  question 
in  this  respect  with  despair. 

"  The  king  was  removed ;  but  he  had  left  behind 
him  three  sous,  each  of  them  endowed  with  such 
qualities,  as  might  bid  fair  to  adorn  a  throne,  or  im- 
part grace  to  a  private  fortune.  The  eldest  of  them, 
whom  the  partisans  of  monarchy  in  England  already 
delighted  to  call  King  Charles  the  Second,  was  a 
young  man  who  had  nearly  completed  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age,  with  large  features  that,  softened  as 
they  were  in  the  first  dawn  of  manhood,  were  singu- 
larly prepossessing,  and  with  a  frank  countenance. 
His  manners  were  the  reverse  of  those  of  his  father, 
open,  frank  and  engaging,  and  calculated  to  turn  all 
those  who  had  intercourse  with  him  into  personal 
friends.  lie  had  takcu  some  part,  both  by  land  and 
sua,  in  the  civil  war;  and  almost  all  he  had  done 
was  gallant,  spirited,  and  creditable  to  his  station 
and  rank.  His  eologium,  as  pronounced  by  Lord 
Capel  on  the  scaffold,  was  in  somewhat  of  this  man- 
ner :  'The  eldest  son  of  your  late  king,  is  your 
true  and  lawful  sovereign,  aud  is  worthy  to  bo  so. 
I  had  the  honour  to  have  been  tor  soruu  years  near 
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bis  person,  and  therefore  cannot  but  know  him  well 
and  I  assure  you,  that  he  is  a  prince  of  great  under- 
standing, of  an  excellent  nature   of  much  courage, 
an  entire  lover  of  justice,  and  of  exemplary  piety 
that  he  is  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  religion,  and  has 
all  those  princely  virtues  which  can  make  a  na   on 
happy.'     Add  to  this,   his  good  qualities,  whatever 
thev  were    appeared  to  more  advantage  from  the 
cloud  of  adversity  that  hung  over  him    ba^ng  at- 
tained to  the  most  prepossessing  season   o    human 
life  born  to  succeed  to  one  of  the  proudest  thrones 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  now  made,  by  the  effect 
of  a  most  disastrous  fortune,  an  outcast  and  a  beggar. 
«  Never  therefore  did  any  governors  enter  upon 
their  functions  under  more  formidable  difficulties 
than  the  men  who  now  undertook  to  steer  ana  direct 
the  vessel  of  the  new  commonwealth.      lhe>  were 
in  a  certain  sense  a  handful  of  men    with  the  whole 
people  of  England  against  them.     Their  hold  on  the 
'community  was,  by  their  religious  sentiments   those 
of  the  independents,  by  the  rooted  aversion  ot  many 
to  the  late  king  and  his  family,  by  the  sincere  terror 
that  was  felt  of  the  ascendancy  either  of  the  episco- 
pal or  presbyterian  party,  and  the  devout  adherence 
of  a  respectable  set  of  men  to  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious toleration.     The  character  also  of  the  leaders 
did  wonders.     Scarcely  has  there  existed  a  body  ot 
more  eminent  statesmen,   than   Cromwell    Ireton, 
Bradshaw,  Marten  and  Vane.     It  was  by  the.r  per- 
sonal qualities   principally,   that  they   effected    the 
great  change,  and  placed  a  select  parliament  of  one 
hundred   and  fifty   men  ill   the  supreme    legislative 
authority,  in  the  room  of  a  house  of  commons  ot  five 
hundred  and  six,  which,  with  the  king,  and  the  house 
of  lords,    held  a  divided  rule  in  November,  164(1 
The?  had  also  the  army  to  support  them  :  Cromwell 
having  exercised  all  the  vigilance  and   sagacity  ol 
his  nature,  and  his  extraordinary  power  of  cona 
liating  the  hearts  of  men,  in  rendering  this  bouy  in 
»U  respect!  such,  as  his  ambition,  or  his  patriotism 
desired:  though  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  undermine  him  in  this, 
the  strong  hold  of  his  authority. 

"  It  no  sooner  appeared  that  the  government  now 
established  promised  a  certain  degree  of  permanence, 
than  many  of  those  persons  who  had  been  forcibly 
excluded  from  the  house  of  commons,  or  had  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  their  attendance,  manifested  an  in- 
clination to  resume  their  scats.     On.'  ol  the  greatest 

disadvantages  and  sources  of  discredit  to  the  present 

■royerament,  consisted  in  the  thinness  of  the  meet- 
inm  of  the  legislative  assembly;  and  consequent!) 
the)  would  have  been  glad,  by  any  sale  means,  t" 
remedy  this  disadvantage.  But,  on  the  other  hand. 
,l„.  decisive  ascendancj  thej  now  p^ses-cd  in  par- 
liameot,  had  be,  secured  by  extremity  and  vio- 
lence; and  they  were  urgently  bound  to  use  such 

I iul -  for  the  future,  as  should  prevent  theae- 

ty  ol  again  recurring  to  similar  violence. 
■   &  eariv  ...  the  18th  of  Deeembern  was  oi 
,i .-, ... i  ihoi  every  member  should  have  liberty  tods- 

i,    eni  iv tho  voted  the  6th, trim*. 

thai  il.-  king's  concessions  werea  sufficient  ground 

hi tot  Hi-  settlement  of  Him—' 

the  kingd I  al  the  same  time  a  committee 

nted  i ider  of  the  mannei  in  which 
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have  been  recorded  on  we 
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fates  that,  when  Ihey  were  doubtful  of  the  mien. 


turns  of  the  person  who  offered  himself,  they  eudea. 
voured  bv  weighing  his  former  deportment,  to  be  in 
some  way  assured  that  he  would  be  true  to  what  he 
promised  in  case  the  commonwealth  interest  should 
come  to  be  disputed,  before  they  would  report  his 
condition  to  the  house. 

"  On  the  1st  of  February  an  act  was  passed,  that 
such  members  as  had  voted  on  the  5th  of  December 
for  the  king's  propositions  should  not  be  re-admitted 
that  such  as  had  then  voted  in  the  negative  should 
enter  their  dissent,  and  that  such  as  had  been  ab- 
sent on  that  day  should  in  like  manner  signity  then 
dissent  before  thev  were  acknowledged  as  members, 
"  On  the  day 'on  which  the  instructions  to  the 
council  of  state  were  voted,  an  engagement  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted,  to  be  taken  by  each  counsel- 
lor previously  to  his  admission,  the  purport  of  which 
to  express  his  approbation  of  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  king's  trial,  in  the  abolishing  of  king- 
ship and  the  taking  awav  the  house  ot  lords,  and 
in  the  vote  of  the  14th  of  July  preceding,  by  which 
the  Scottish  invaders  had  been  declared  enemies, 
and  all  the  English  who  adhered  to  them  rebels  and 
traitors.  .  _    . 

"  The  council  met  for  the  first  time  at  Derby- 
house  on  Saturday,  the  17th,  when  there  were  four 
teen  members  present,  the  principal  of  whom  were 
Cromwell,  Marten,  Wauton,  Ludlow,  bcot,  Robin- 
son, and  Lord  Grey,  of  Groby.  Thirteen  of  the 
fourteen  subscribed  the  engagement,  and  then  di- 
rected a  general  summons  to  be  issued  to  the  whole 
number  of  members  named  in  the  act,  for  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  . 

"  On  that  day  thirty-four  members  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Among  those  who  were  not  present  the 
first  day,  we  may  observe  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
Salisbury,  and  Denbigh,  lord  Grey,  of  Werke,  Vis- 
count Lisle,  Fairfax,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Skippon 
Wbitlockc,  Hutchinson,  Alexander  Popham  and 
lohn  Lisle,  with  the  aldermen.  Pennington  and  Wil- 
son. The  same  day  Cromwell  from  the  council 
made  a  report  to  the  house,  that  six  more  counsellors 
had  subscribed  the  engagement,  but  thai  Denbigh, 
with  the  three  other  earls  chosen,  and  Fairfax,  ob- 
jected to  its  retrospective  character.  The  our  earls 
alleged,  that  it  was  hostile  to  what  they  had  acted  as 
peers  in  the  house  of  lords,  then  acknowledged  for  a 
third  estate  in  the  kingdom.  They  added,  that, 
there  being  now  no  other  power  in  England  but  thai 
of  the  house  of  commons,  m  whom  the  Liberty  Ol  the 
people  was  involved,  they  were  resolved  to  live  and 
die  with  that  bouse,  and  that  whatever  government 
the  commons  Bhuuld  appoint,  they  were  read)  faith- 
fully to  serve  with  their  Lives  and  fortunes.  Other 
counsellors  oftredobjec is  in  some  i legre<  simi- 

lar  Whitlocke  alleged  bis  scruple,  as  to  What  re- 
lated to   the  approving  what    bad  been    done  D)   the 

high  court  of  justice,  with  which  he  was  by  na  means 
full,  acquainted.  Among  the  exceptors  were  Lord 
Lfcfe  Skippon,  and  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  who  had 

all   tin I    Ibeni   been   named   among   the  kings 

judges,    but  bad    taken  DO  part    IB  the  trial       1  Hey 

are  stated  aa  amounting  to  twentytwo;  from  whence. 

„  follows,  that  those  who  woranol  | nt,  never. 

th.less  sent  in  their  anawers  on  thai  point.  liieotH 
jections  thus  offisred  appear  to  have  been  allowed  by 
the  parliament,  as  we  Bod  these  members  taking 
their  place  in  the  council  as  frequently  as  some  oi 
th0I,  thai  subscribed.  The  engagement  waapw 
babl\  qualified  for  them,  in  the  way  praicripod  foi 
meny™  of  parliament  and  others  by  the  ait .passed 
„,  the  present  we.-k.    into  a  Simple  declaration  and 
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promise,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  as  now  established,  without  king  or 
house  of  lords.  To  this  engagement  few  persons 
probably  were  inclined  to  object,  it  scarcely  imply- 
ing more  than  such  an  expression  of  a  purpose  to 
/ive  peaceably  and  inoffensively  under  the  present 
administration  as  is  ordinarily  required  by  all  go- 
vernments. It  was  therefore  qualified  the  next  day 
by  an  order  hostile  to  all  such  members  as  had  not 
already  sat  since  the  31st  of  January. 

"  Sir  Henry  Vane  took  his  seat  in  the  council  on 
the  26th  of  February,  nine  days  from  its  first  in 
stalment.  He  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  par 
liament,  on  occasion  of  the  compulsory  reduction  of 
its  members  on  the  6th  of  December,  not  being 
tisfied  either  with  that  measure,  or  with  the  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  the  king's  trial.  It  was  with 
much  difficulty,  and  in  the  result  of  many  arguments, 
that  Cromwell  prevailed  on  him  to  return  to  the 
parliament,  and  take  his  seat  in  the  council,  when 
the  commonwealth  was  already  constituted,  and  his 
assistance  was  so  urgently  required. 

"  Vane  being  the  individual  in  the  councils  of  the 
commonwealth,  second  only  to  Cromwell  in  ability 
and  infinitely  his  superior  in  integrity  and  the  en 
tire  absence  of  all  personal  and  ambitious  views,  it 
seems  but  just  that  we  should  here  revert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  his  personal  history. 

"  He  was  descended  from  a  family  that  has  given 
two  earls  to  our  peerage,  those  of  Westmorland  and 
Darlington,  the  latter  his  lineal  descendant.  His 
father  was  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  I.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  1615.  At  the  close  of  his  edu- 
cation at  home,  he  spent  some  little  time  in  France, 
and  more  at  Geneva,  where  he  imbibed  au  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  the  liturgy  and  government  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  expressed  these  senti- 
ments with  great  frankness,  and  fell  under  the  high 
displeasure  of  his  father.  Uneasy  therefore  at  home, 
he  resolved  to  pass  over  to  New  England  in  1635, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  His  extraordinary 
endowments,  and  his  being  the  eldest  son  of  a  prin- 
cipal minister  in  England,  pointed  him  out  to  the 
partiality  of  the  colonists  ;  and,  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  among  them,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  settlement.  Soon  after  bis 
return  to  Europe,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
joint-treasurer  of  the  navy.  This  place,  which  he 
afterwards  held  without  a  partner,  entitled  the  pos- 
sessor to  a  poundage,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  amounted 
to  about  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  but  in  a 
time  of  foreign  war,  RUch  as  that  which  soon  after 
broke  out  with  Holland,  would  have  produced  nearly 
twenty  thousand  per  annum.  Upon  his  own  peti- 
tion however,  he  was  permitted  to  resign  this  olfice, 
which  lie  held  by  patent  for  life,  for  a  compensation 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  land  ;  and, 
before  this,  he  had  paid  into  the  public  treasury, 
during  the  civil  war,  the  moiety  of  the  income  he 
derived  from  his  office. 

"  St.  John,  another  member  of  the  council,  was 
also  brought  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs 
at  tli's  time,  by  the  interposition  of  Cromwell.  He 
says  of  himself,  '  I  clearly  and  confidently  affirm, 
that  I  never  knew  of  any  intention  to  try  the  king 
for  his  life,  or  of  any  one  thing  that  tended  thereto, 
Btfaet  wmi's  then  as  common  newes,  when  all  others 
knew  the  same,  and  was  not  then  of  the  house  of 
commons,  being  made  a  judge  in  1618.'  Whit- 
locke  however,  about  two  years  after  the  king's 
(nth,  ipeakl  of  him  by  tho  appellation  of  *  Crom- 
well's creature.' 


"  There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  number  of 
members  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons  might  be 
recruited.  One  was  by  the  readmissiou  of  the  ab- 
sent. And  we  find  the  sitting  members  willing  to 
employ  this  resource  as  far  as  might  be  consistent 
with  their  own  safety,  and  with  preventing  the  dan- 
ger of  having  all  those  steps  reversed,  which  they  had 
regarded  as  necessary  to  the  public  good,  and  which 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  republican  government 
in  England.  The  other  was  the  issuing  new  writs. 
"  This  latter  resource  their  scheme  of  proceeding 
prevented  them  from  employing  in  any  considerable 
degree.  They  altogether  abstained  from  expulsion. 
As  the  only  indispensable  qualification  of  a  sitting 
member  was  an  engagement  to  be  obedient  and 
faithful  to  the  existing  government,  it  was  difficult 
to  draw  the  line,  and  to  say  how  soon  .any  member 
or  number  of  members  might  be  admitted  to  sub- 
scribe this  test.  They  therefore  left  the  door  of  re- 
storation apparently  open  to  all.  We  find  accord- 
ingly only  seven  new  writs  issued  in  the  next  six 
months  ;  and  these  were  all  of  them  in  the  place  of 
members  deceased.  Among  the  members  newly 
chosen,  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  the  county 
of  Berks,  Lord  Howard,  of  Escrick,  for  Carlisle, 
and  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  for  the  borough  of  Lynn. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  died  in  January  following; 
and  his  son,  Philip,  fifth  earl  of  Pembroke,  having 
at  the  beginning  of  this  parliament  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  continued  to  sit 
in  the  house  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

"  The  first  public  act  of  the  council  of  state  was 
on  the  *20th  of  February,  when  they  resolved  to  re- 
commend to  parliament  to  vacate  the  appointment 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  office  of  lord  admiral. 
Warwick  had  on  all  occasions  showed  himself  a 
frank  and  strenuous  presbyterian ;  and  they  judged 
it  becoming  that  no  one  should  at  present  hold  a  si- 
tuation of  so  high  confidence,  who  was  not  a  sincere 
republican.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in  and 
passed,  for  repealing  Lord  Warwick's  ordinance, 
and  vesting  the  power  of  lord  admiral  in  the  council 
of  state.  The  next  day  another  act  was  made,  ap- 
pointing Robert  Blake,  Edward  Popham  (brother 
to  the  counsellor  of  state),  and  Richard  Dean,  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  Each  of  these  became 
afterwards  eminent  naval  commanders  under  the 
commonwealth.  On  the  12th  of  March  Vane, 
Wauton,  and  Alderman  Rowland  Wilson,  were  by 
the  council  of  state  named  a  committee  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  the  admiralty  and  navy. 

On  the  10th  of  March  it  was  determined  by  the 

1,  which  had  hitherto  had  a  different  prases 
for  each  day  of  their  sitting,  that  there  should  be  a 
president;  and  Bradshaw  was  appointed  to  that 
office.  Three  days  later,  Milton,  the  kinsman  of 
Bradshaw,  was  made  secretary  to  the  council,  for 
foreign  tongues,  which  office  had  been  held  by  Weck- 
erlin  under  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  consider  these  appointments 
without  great  respect.  They  laid  the  Inundation  for 
the  illustrious  figure  which  was  made  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  England  during  the  succeeding  years. 
The  admirable  state  of  the  navy  is  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  superlative  talents  and  eminent 
public  virtue  of  Vane.  The  naval  commanders  were 
Bach  as  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try.    The  attachment  of  Milton  is  equivalent  to  vo- 

'n  eommendatiwn  of  Bradshaw.  The  perfect 
friendship  of  these  three  men,  Milton,  Bi.id-.hiiw, 
and  V!uie,  in  in  itself  considered,  a  glory  to  the  island 
that  gt*ve  them  birth. 
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"  The  council,  we  are  told,  took  up  a  resolution, 
that  they  would  neither  write  to  other  states,  nor  re- 
ceive answers,  but  in  the  tongue  which  was  common 
to  all,  and  6ttest  to  record  great  things,  the  subject 
of  future  history.  And  they  fixed  on  Milton,  the 
language  of  whose  state-papers  is  full  of  energy  and 
wisdom,  and  must  have  impressed  foreign  states  with 
a  high  opinion  of  the  government  from  which  they 
came.  The  character  of  the  great  poet  of  England 
frequently  discovers  itself  in  these  productions,  with- 
out detracting  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  grave- 
ness  and  sobriety  which  the  occasions,  and  the  rank 
of  the  nation  in  whose  name  they  were  written,  de- 
manded. On  the  other  hand  Milton,  who  felt  as 
deeply  as  any  man,  that  his  proper  destination  was 
the  quiet  and  sequestered  paths  of  literature,  con- 
ceived that  he  could  not  decline  a  public  station, 
when  the  demand  came  to  him  from  such  men,  and 
was  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
that  scheme  of  a  republic,  which  above  all  earthly 
things  he  loved." 

We  now  return  to  Brodie,  who,  in  reference 
to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  earls  of  Nor- 
wich, Holland,  and  Capel,  who  had  been  referred  to 
the  justice  of  parliament,  says,  "  A  high  court  of 
justice  was  now  erected  for  their  trial.  Hamilton 
had  escaped  from  prison,  but  was  afterwards  seized 
and  arraigned  as  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  conse- 
quently as  an  English  peer  subject  to  the  laws  of 
that  country.  He  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  English  court,  as  being  a  native  of  Scotland, 
arguing  that  his  title  of  earl  of  Cambridge  did  not 
constitute  him  a  subject  of  England  ;  but  it  was 
held  that,  as  not  contented  merely  with  the  title,  he 
had  sat  as  an  English  peer  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
claimed  and  exercised  all  the  privileges  of  a  peer 
of  that  realm,  he  had  necessarily  subjected  himsell 
to  English  jurisdiction,  and  his  plea  was  overruled  : 
his  other  pleas  met  with  a  similar  late  ;  and  he  was 
condemned,  and  Buffered.  Capel  argued  that  he 
was  not  liable  to  trial  at  all,  for  that,  on  the  sur- 
render of  Colchester,  there  was  a  special  article  for 
quarter  to  the  officers,  and  on  that  he  claimed  his 
life  and  freedom.  The  general,  Lord  Fairfax,  was 
examined  as  to  the  import  of  the  articles,  (the  words 
did  not  warrant  Capel's  construction,)  and  he  de- 
clared that  it  meant  only  exemption  from  military 
execution,  not  from  public  justice.  It  was  clearly 
established  that  such  was  the  understanding  of  par- 
ties at  the  time  that  the  articles  were  entered  ml". 
Cape)  had  commenced  Ins  career  a  vehement  as- 
Bertor  of  public  liberty;  but,  soon  seduced  by  the 
court,  lie  thenceforth  professed,  and  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  the  throne. 
Such  an  individual  was  not  likely  to  meet  with 
much  compassion,  and  the  high  lone  with  which  he 
vindicated  hi    conduct,  though   it  pleased  his  own 

parly,     and    is    naturally    admired    by    a    generous 

reader,  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  men  to  whom 
the  civile,  n  appeared  in  all  its  Dative,  disgusting 
deformity.  Ho  was  condemned,  and  died  intrepidly 
The  earls  of  Holland  and  Norwich  were  also  con- 

dei I,  bul  their  i  asei  were  referred  to  the  parlia* 

in.  ni.     That  of  Norwich  wai  first  heard,  and  the 

■  i|"  illy  divided  i rani  to  granting  him 

a  pardon,  or  allowing  the  sentence  to  take  its  courso. 
in  ri  fore  ■  allod  for,  and  hi 

rcceii  ed  a  kindnes    I thai   nobleman, 

ti  i  in  hi    I  ■  our,     When  the  i  ui   ol   tl trl  ol 

Holland  was  heard,  the  house  was  again  equall) 

divide  I.  and  the     pi  iker1     vote   •■■  i     con  oquentlj 

both  i  bi  tti '  private  i  ha 


racter  than  Norwich,  and  a  preferable  citizen  ;  but 
the  same  affection  did  not  sway  the  breast  of  the 
speaker,  and  he  sealed  his  doom." 

Of  the  political  dissensions  which  occurred  at  this 
time,  Godwin  gives  the  following  narration.  We 
select  his  more  accurate  and  enlarged  account;  as  it 
is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  history  to  trace  the 
origin  of  political  sects  and  the  progress  of  popular 
opinion.  It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  how 
closely  in  some  respects  the  ultra  party  of  the  se- 
venteenth resemble  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  strange  that  some  of  our  historians,  calling 
themselves  philosophical  writers,  content  themselves 
with  the  most  meagre  reference  to  events  of  this 
interesting  nature  : — 

"  The  spirit  of  discontent  was  fast  gaining  ground 
in  the  army  :  and  under  this  circumstance  the  first 
measure  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  employment  of  the  military,  or  the 
consideration  of  how  the  army,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  army,  was  to  be  brought  into  action 
in  the  wav  that  might  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
benefit.  It  was  universally  felt  that  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  beyond  every  other  entanglement  most 
pressingly  called  for  military  aid.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month  was  voted  as  the 
supply  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  ; 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  council  of  state  to  confer 
with  the  council  of  war,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
forces  to  be  sent  to  Ireland  might  be  modelled  so  as 
should  most  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  result  ot  this  conference  was  an  opi- 
nion that  the  success  of  the  Irish  expedition  would 
be  best  promoted  by  nominating  in  the  first  place 
the  individual  who  should  go  as  commander-in- 
chief;  and,  this  question  being  referred  by  the 
council  t"  the  parliament,  and  by  them  back  again 
to  the  council,  Cromwell  was  named  on  the  15th  of 
March,  as  a  fit  person  to  conduct  the  expedition  for 
reducing  that  country.  This  appointment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  officer  in  whose  favour  it  was  made 
on  the  29th,  and  confirmed  by  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  day  following  ;  ami  the  '211th  of  the  following 
mi. nth  was  fixed  for  deciding  by  lot  what  regiments 
of  the  established  army  in  England  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  expedition.  The  regiments  out  of 
which  the  election  was  to  be  made,  appear  to  have 
been  fourteen  of  horse,  and  fourteen  of  foot;  and 
the  number  appointed  to  be  drafted  for  Ireland  was 
lour  of  each  class.  The  regiments  of  horse  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  were  those  of  Ireton,  Lambert, 
Scroop  and  llortun  ;  and  the  regiments  of  foot  those 
of  Dean,  Hewson,  Ewer  and  Cooke. 

"  It  was  thought  thai  the  prospect  of  active 
service  in  Ireland,  and  under  a  leader  of  so  high 
character  as  Cromwell,  would  tend  to  mitigate  the 
impulsesof  discontent;  and  greal  pains  appear  to 
havi  been  taken  I nder  the  expedition  as  palata- 
ble and  advantageous  as  possible.  The  fixing  on 
these  regiments  however  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  signal  to  mutiny  ;  and  the  early  part  ol 
tho  month  ol  May  provod  a  critical  period  for  the 
discipline  of  tho  army. 

"The  insurgents  on  the  presenl  occasion  oh 
tained  auioue  their  contemporaries  the  name  of  the 

Levellers.      Thev     eiimplained    of    the    injustice    .if 

i  ii  appi  llation,  Thoy  protested  thai  they  had  do 
purpose  to  level  or  destroy  property,  as  that  name 
might  loom  to  imply.  And  theii  asseveration  was 
hi  all  probability  true. 

••  it  is  til  thai  «e  should  i  oni  idei  whal  il  was  thej 
proposed,   what   were  their  intentions,  and  what 
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would  have  been  the  probable  results,   if  their  pro 
jects  had  been  crowned  with  success. 

"  In  the  first  place  they  demanded  the  suppres 
sion  of  the  council  of  state,  and  the  extinction  for 
the  future  of  all  high  courts  of  justice.  Exactly 
what  they  designed  by  the  suppression  of  the  council 
of  state  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  affairs  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  conducted  without  an  administration  and 
an  executive.  They  wished  this  executive  to  bi 
committee  of  parliament.  They  objected  to  the 
long  interval  in  which,  according  to  Fairfax's  Agree 
ment  of  the  People,  the  nation  would  be  without  a 
parliament.  The  present  council  was  nominated 
for  one  year  only.  It  was  somewhat  premature,  to 
involve  the  country  in  confusion  for  what  was  not 
yet  carried  into  act,  for  what  might  never  be,  and 
what  in  point  of  fact  never  was  put  in  execution. 
As  to  high  courts  of  justice,  they  were  certainly  in 
themselves  a  serious  evil.  We  have  seen,  in  what 
has  gone  before,  the  reasons  upon  which  the  insti- 
tution was  founded,  and  we  shall  see  more  of  these 
reasons  in  what  is  to  follow. 

w  The  next  thing  the  malcontents  insisted  on,  was 
a  new  parliament,  to  be  constituted  with  all  practi- 
cable expedition.  We  shall  perceive  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter,  what  considerations  induced  the  pre- 
sent rulers  to  demur  to  this. 

"  But  the  most  considerable  thing  observable  in 
the  attempt  of  the  malcontents,  was  that  its  opera- 
tion implied  that  the  army  was  to  dictate  to  the  par- 
liament and  the  nation.  This  would  certainly  indi- 
cate a  deplorable  state  of  public  affairs.  The  par- 
liament was  now  fairly  rid  of  an  overpowering 
faction  of  presbyterians  among  themselves,  which 
had  been  viewed  with  disapprobation  and  abhorrence 
by  the  independents ;  and  the  army  was  independent, 
as  well  as  the  parliament  as  now  constituted.  Two 
short  months  only  had  elapsed  since  this  revolution, 
when  the  discuntents  broke  out.  Was  the  present 
parliament  not  worth  a  trial  ?  Were  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  and  Vane  and  Bradshaw  and  Marten,  and 
the  many  illustrious  characters  that  concurred  with 
them,  so  utterly  vile  and  contemptible,  that  some 
short  time  should  not  be  allowed  to  try  how  the 
public  interests  would  be  conducted  by  them  in  this 
unparalleled  crisis? 

"  Lilbume  thought  them  so  ;  or  at  least  he  said 
80.  Whether  a  new  parliament,  if  suddenly  called 
together,  would  prove  presbyteriau,  or  royalist,  or 
episcopalian,  did  not  enter  into  his  consideration. 
Were  all  the  labours  of  the  last  ten  years  to  be 
counted  for  nothing?  If  any  fundamental  change 
were  to  take  place,  and  royalist  or  presbyterian  as- 
sumed the  sway,  the  first  thing  demanded  would  be 
the  lives  of  the  regicides,  as  an  expiation  for  their 
offence.  The  public  interest,  the  interest  certainly 
Of  liberty  and  virtue  and  national  character,  de- 
manded a  pause,  for  the  minds  of  men  to  compose 
themselves,  and  for  the  generous  individuals  who 
had  now  the  direction  of  the  state,  to  try  how  far, 
with  caution,  with  skill,  and  with  maturcst  delibe- 
ration, they  could  place  all  that  was  valuable  to 
their  countrymen  upon  the  securest  and  most  im- 
moveable foundation.  Lilburne  perceived  nothing 
of  this.  lie  proposed  to  involve  every  thing  in  in- 
stant confusion,  and  to  see  what  form  of  public  or- 
ganization would  rise  out  of  the  chaos.  Mr  was  the 
slave  of  the  rules  of  privilege  and  law  which  arc 
adapted  lor  ordinary  times  ;  and  he  saw  some  of 
them  violated.  lie  thought  he  had  reason  to  eon> 
plain  of  injuries  he  had  received  from  Bcvoral  of  the 
persons  now  at  the  head  of  the   state;  and  he  set 


these  persons  down  for  jugglers  and  knaves,  men 
without  principle  and  honour. 

"  But  what  the  insurgents  principally  demanded, 
was  the  restoration  of  the  council  of  agitators,  a 
scheme,  according  to  which  two  officers  and  two 
private  soldiers  were  to  be  chosen  out  of  each  regi- 
ment, who  were  then  to  meet  as  a  deliberative  body, 
and  to  consult  upon  all  affairs  of  general  concern. 
Whether  the  emergency  under  which  Cromwell  al- 
lowed, and  probably  authorized,  the  institution  of 
such  a  council,  was  sufficient  to  justify  his  con- 
duct, is  certainly  liable  to  considerable  doubt.  But 
to  adopt  it  among  the  ordinary  modes  of  admi- 
nistering public  affairs,  when  the  emergency  was 
gone,  could  in  no  state  of  a  civilized  community  be 
admissible.  An  army  is  a  body  of  men,  miscella- 
neously got  together,  enlisted  under  the  direction  of 
military  men,  where  the  leading  qualifications  of  the 
enlisted  are  certain  powers  and  dexterities  of  body, 
combined  with  a  courageous  spirit;  to  which  in  the 
present  case  we  may  add,  a  fervent  zeal,  political  and 
religious.  They  are  not  elected  by  the  public,  nor 
constituted  for  any  purposes  of  deliberation  and 
judgment.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
being  initiated  in  such  modes  of  discipline  as  should 
render  their  united  strength  most  effectual  for  pur- 
poses of  offence,  would  render  them  strikingly  ill 
qualified  to  dictate  to  the  peaceable  and  more  nu- 
merous part  of  the  community.  What  would  have 
been  the  consequences  of  organizing  such  a  body, 
and  placing  it  among  the  principal  functionaries  for 
deciding  upon  national  affairs,  scarcely  any  political 
sagacity  would  enable  us  to  foresee  ;  and  ceitainly 
no  man,  under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  love 
of  his  country,  would  consent  to  have  tried,  in  a 
civilized  community. 

"  This  however  was  the  favourite  purpose  of  the 
present  malcontents.  And  they  coloured  it  in  va- 
rious ways,  so  as  to  appear  sacred  in  their  eyes. 
They  recurred  perpetually  to  the  engagements  of 
Newmarket  and  Triploe-heatb,  in  which  they  had 
pledged  themselves,  never  to  separate,  or  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  disbanded,  till  all  their  demands 
had  been  complied  with,  and  all  their  arrears  dis- 
charged. They  regarded  therefore  the  design  of 
drawing  off'  a  certain  number  of  regiments  for  the 
ice  of  Ireland  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  en- 
gagements, and  treated  it  as  a  premeditated  plan 
for  dividing  and  destroying  the  army.  Inspired  by 
the  suggestions  of  Lilburne,  this  was  become  a  sort 
of  religion  to  them  ;  and  their  religion  was  not  with- 
out its  martyrs.  The  death  of  Richard  Arnald  at 
Ware  on  the  15th  of  November,  IG-17,  was  always 
poken  of  by  them  in  this  spirit.  A  similar  scene 
iccurred  on  the  '27th  of  April  in  the  present  year. 
Five  troopers  were  condemned  to  death  by  the 
council  of  war  for  mutiny,  in  refusing  to  march 
upon  their  colonel's  orders,  and  violently  taking 
possession  of  the  colours  of  the  regiment.  Tour  of 
them  upon  their  expressions  of  contrition  were  par- 
doned ,  hut  one,  by  name  Kubcrt  Luckier,  was  pub- 
licly shot  in  St.  Paul's-churchyard.  Such  was  the 
height  to  which  the  spirit  of  insurrection  had  risen, 
that  lie  was  buried  with  funeral  honours  in  this 
manner.  One  thousand  soldiers  went  before  the 
corpse,  live  or  six  in  a  file  ;  then  followed  the  corpse 
itself,  with  six  trumpets  sounding  a  soldier's  kuell ; 
next,  the  horso  of  the  deceased,  covered  with  mourn- 
ing; and  the  procession  was  closed  with  several 
thousand  men,  with  mm. green  and  black  ribbauds, 
and  a  great  number  of  women. 
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"  The  very  nature  of  the  plan  of  a  council  of 
agitators,  implied  a  correspondence  from  regiment 
to  regiment;  and  the  insurgents  speedily  boasted 
that  they  had  in  their  place  of  principal  resort  the 
agents  of  six  regiments,  those  of  Ireton,  Harrison, 
Skippon,  Scroop,  Ingoldsby  and  Horton.  They 
endeavoured  to  spread  the  ramifications  of  their 
conspiracy  on  every  side.  They  gave  out  that  the 
troops  in  the  north  and  the  west  were  animated 
with  the  same  spirit,  that  those  in  Wales  were  ready 
to  join  them,  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  the  metropolis  itself  would  declare 
in  their  favour.  The  malcontents  that  were  already 
in  correspondence  with  each  other,  were  computed 
to  amount  to  five  thousand  ;  and  their  main  policy 
was,  as  soon  as  possible  to  unite  in  a  general  body, 
difficult  to  be  conquered  by  the  well  affected,  aud 
affording  a  centre  of  resistance  that  should  encou- 
rage all  others  whose  cause  and  inclinations  were 
the  same,  to  publish  their  concurrence. 

"  The  first  open  act  of  rebellion  was  at  Baubury 
in  Oxfordshire.  Kere  one  Captain  Thompson  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  entitled  England's  Standard  Ad- 
vanced, aud  dated  the  6th  of  May  ;  but  it  probably 
did  not  make  its  appearance  till  some  days  later. 
In  this  paper  tbe  malcontents  are  made  to  declare 
that  '  through  an  unavoidable  necessity,  no  other 
means  being  left  under  heaven,  they  are  inforced  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  law  of  nature  to  defend 
and  preserve  themselves  and  their  native  rights,  and 
therefore  are  resolved  as  one  man  to  attempt  to  re- 
deem the  magistracy  of  England  from  the  power  of 
the  sword  :'  in  other  words,  from  the  power  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  army.  They  particularly  en- 
gage for  the  preservation  of  Lilburne,  Walwyn, 
Prime,  Overton,  and  two  other  prisoners,  and  add 
that,  •  if  a  hair  of  their  heads  shall  perish,  they  will, 
God  enabling  them,  avenge  it  seventy  times  seven 
fold  upon  the  tyrants.' 

**  Thompson  marched  up  and  down  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  Oxfordkhire  and  Warwickshire,  with  about 
two  huudred  horse,  declaring  his  resolution,  as  soon 
as  he  had  sufficiently  collected  his  force,  to  proceed 
with  Ins  brigade  into  the  west,  and  form  a  junction 
with  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents,  who  were 
quartered  at  Salisbury.  But  Colonel  Reynolds, 
whose  own  Mgimeni  was  tainted  with  the  general 
infection,  prevented  him,  fell  upon  Banbury  with  a 
small  detachment  when  he  was  least  expected,  and, 
by  resolute  behaviour  on  one  side,  and  surprise  on 
t lie  other,  brought  Thompson's  party  to  surrender, 
seized  their  colours,  disbanded  the  malcontents,  and 
sent  them  to  their  respective  homes.  The  ring- 
leader lied.  On  the  same  day  direction  was  given 
that  Lilburne  and  his  three  confederates  should  be 
restrained  as  close  prisoners  in  tbe  Tower,  apart 
from  each  other. 

"  We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the  quarters 
of  the  regiment!  engaged  in  the  insurrection.  Those 
of  Scroop  and  Lreton  either  bad  their  residenci  al 
Salisbury,  or  earl]  formed  a  junction  in  that  city. 
I  ii<  \  amounted  to  ten  colours,  or  five-sixths  oj  then 

resjje.  live  regiments.      These    hail    already    gone    tO 

the  length  of  casting  off  all  obedience  to  their  of 

tp1  tu three  who  had  smbrai  ed  then 

seal 'Hi  ,  .mmI  thoj  marched  undei  the  command 

"i   th'  ii   agon)  .     The  di  i  ontont   eri n   io  foi 

ripe,  and  prepared  foi  immediate  action,  thai  Lil 
burne  won  Id  do  doubl  have  come  down  to  them,  and 
boon  recoived   with   ■  most  cordiaj   welcome;  bul 

I  bat,  bj  the  procauti I  the  government,  be  and 

his  original  uonfederates  wore  already  seenred*     He 


had  seen  service  in  the  civil  war.  and  his  qualities 
fitted  him  to  make  a  figure  in  the  field;  but  unfor- 
tunately his  temper  was  such,  that  he  had  never 
found,  till  now,  a  party  of  military  men  with  whose 
views  he  could  cordially  concur. 

11  Every  thing  depended  on  promptness  on  the 
part  of  the  great  officers  of  the  army.  If  one  week 
were  suffered  to  elapse,  they  might  be  plunged  in  a 
civil  war,  more  perilous  and  doubtful  of  issue,  than 
either  of  those  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
against  the  king.  And  yet  such  was  the  thorniness 
of  the  present  undertaking,  that  Fairfax  aud  Crom- 
well, who  most  cordially  co-operated  in  the  present 
crisis,  scarcely  knew  on  which  side  they  could  look, 
or  to  whom  they  could  trust,  with  security.  The 
discipline  of  the  army  was  shaken.  The  regiments 
and  bodies  of  men  they  led  out  against  the  insur- 
gents, might  in  the  very  sight  of  the  enemy,  desert 
their  leaders,  and  join  the  standard  of  those  they 
were  brought  forth  to  subdue. 

"  It  was  fortunate  for  the  rising  commonwealth, 
that  their  interests  were  intrusted  to  men  so  tho- 
roughly competent  to  their  situation  The  generals 
addressed  themselves  to  the  soldiers,  and  sought  to 
excite  their  sympathy.  They  told  them  of  the  great 
things  they  had  achieved  in  former  campaigns,  and 
the  character  they  had  acquired.  The  king  was 
subdued;  the  bishops  and  nobles  dispersed;  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  a  scene  of  equal  liberty  and 
happiness.  Would  they  distrust  the  generous  baud 
of  statesmen,  who  had  secured  these  great  things, 
and  who  were,  as  they,  the  generals,  best  kuew, 
every  way  worthy  of  their  confidence  ?  Would  they 
tarnish  a  discipline,  the  most  perfect  the  world  had 
ever  seen  ?  The  presbyteriaos,  the  episcopalians, 
the  partisans  of  absolute  sway,  looked  with  eager 
eyes  at  the  contention  that  had  now  broken  out. 
They  well  kuew,  that  the  triumph  of  the  malcon- 
tents would  eventually  be  theirs.  The  parliament 
full  hardly  kept  its  ground  against  enemies  so  nu- 
merous and  so  desperate.  And,  if  the  army  deserted 
the  cause  of  independency  and  the  commonwealth, 
the  floodgates  of  mischief  would  be  set  open,  and 
England  inundated  with  the  worst  of  calamities. — 
Never  did  soldiers  take  the  field  with  louder  demon- 
strations of  perfect  confidence  in,  and  cutire  devo- 
tion to  their  commanders. 

"The  insurgents  man  bed  from  Salisbury  with 
the  fixed  intention  of  joining  the  malcontents  of 
Harrison's  regiment,  which  seems  to  have  been 
quartered  in  Warwickshire,  Ingoldsby's  at  Oxford, 
and  Morton's  at  Gloucester.  The  general  advanced 
to  intercept  their  march  by  Alton,  Andovcr  and 
Theal.  From  Andover  he  dispatched  a  message  to 
them,  requiring  them  to  return  to  their  obedience, 
and  promising  them  iii  that  ease  pardon  for  the 
past.      Major  Francis  While,  the  messenger,    found 

them  ahead)  postal  at  Wantage.  The)  had  left 
Salisbury  more  than  a  thousand  strong,  having  the 
colours  of  ten  troops,  beside  ■  great  Dumber  of 
itragglers.  At  Wantage  they  fell  in  with  two  troops 
of  Harrison**  men,  who  had  come  to  join  them. 
From  Wantage  they  advanced  to  Newbridge,  where 
thei  purposed  to  cross  the  [sis,  Bul  the]  wore  pre- 
vented  bj   Colonel   Reynolds  with   o  detachment, 

rhej  turned  off  therefore  to  Pa gdon,  and  there, 

parti 3  bj  fording,  and  partly  by  swimming,  they 
crossed  the  river,  and  made  their  way  to  Burfora 
\i  ijoi  \\  hue.  the  messenger  of  Fairfax,  unfaithful 
i">  his  trust,  entered  into  the  views  of  the  insurgents. 

encouraged  them  to  moi ialiie  the  general,  and 

told  thorn  that  thoil  demands  wore  so  reasonable, 
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that  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  granted.  This, 
that  was  intended  for  friendship,  produced  exactly 
the.  opposite  effect.  It  lulled  them  in  fatal  security. 
"  Fairfax  and  Cromwell1  had  marched  that  day, 
May  the  14th,  with  unexampled  rapidity.  They 
had  measured  forty  or  fifty  miles  before  they  reached 
Burford.  They  saw  that  they  had  come  unexpected. 
They  gave  refreshment  and  repose  to  their  horses 
and  men  till  midnight.  The  insurgents,  encouraged 
by  White,  regarded  this  as  a  sort  of  truce,  and  con- 
sidered the  general  as  waiting  to  receive  from  them 
the  inventory  of  their  demands  Precisely  at  mid- 
night Cromwell  eutered  the  town  with  two  thousand 
men.  Reynolds  waited  with  a  detachment  at  the 
other  end  to  shut  them  in.  The  malcontents  were 
taken  wholly  by  surprise.  There  was  some  firing 
from  windows  and  behind  walls,  but  no  conflict. 
The  insurgents  surrendered  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  men  ;  all  the  horses  were  taken ; 
the  rest  of  the  men  escaped.  The  prisoners  were 
easily  led  to  express  contrition  for  what  had  passed. 
There  were  no  leaders ;  none  to  conduct  them  to 
victory  or  security.  Four  persons  were  selected  to 
die  as  an  expiation  for  the  rest,  two  cornets  and  two 
corporals.  Of  these,  one,  Cornet  Denne,  who  had 
been  a  favourite  with  the  generals,  and  who  was 
considered  as  a  good  soldier,  and  a  man  of  sound 
principles,  though  misled  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  spared. 

"  The  advantage  thus  gained,  was  so  skilfully  im- 
proved by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  as  to  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection.  They  judged  it  best,  to  preserve 
no  record  of  offences,  and  to  bury  the  whole  in  ob- 
livion. By  menaces,  by  expostulations,  by  kindness, 
by  arguments,  and  by  clemency,  they  reduced  the 
whole  army  to  their  duty;  and  what  might  have 
been  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  was  thus  turned 
into  the  means  of  additional  strength.  The  prisoners 
taken  at  Burford  were  sent  into  a  sort  of  quarantine 
at  Devizes,  and  then  restored  to  their  regiments. 
It  was  not  long  ere  the  generals  were  acknowledged 
for  the  fathers  and  guardian  spirits  of  the  army. 

"  The  extinction  of  an  insurrection  that  had  at 
one  time  been  most  alarming,  was  so  abrupt,  that 
not  one  author  has  delivered  another  word  as  to  the 
means  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  The  agents 
of  the  six  regiments  assembled  at  Salisbury  must  at 
the  least  have  amounted  to  twenty-four;  Fairfax 
6peaks  of  Colonel  Ewer,  or  Eyres,  as  implicated  in 
the  insurrection  ;  and  he  justly  observes,  that  there 
was  no  rule  of  military  law  that  could  distinguish 
the  guilt  of  those  who  had  been  most  conspicuous  in 
the  mutiny  from  that  of  all  others,  who  had  refused 
to  obey  their  officers,  and  had  inarched  with  the  de- 
sign to  join  in  the  rebellion.  Yet  not  one  man  fur- 
ther was  called  to  account  and  punished  for  the 
past;  they  felt  in  their  full  force  the  bountiful  na- 
ture of  Fairfax,  and  the  generosity  of  Cromwell; 
they  became  convinced  of  the  error  into  which  they 
bad  been  Led,  and  the  sad  consequences  that  would 
bare  followed  from  their  success;  and  from  this 
hour  not  tine  refractory  murmur  was  heard  against 
either  of  these  commanders. 

"  One  flight  disturbance  more  wound  up  the 
scene.  Thompson,  who  had  (led  from  Banbury, 
showed  himself  again  at  Northampton,  where,  with 
two  troops  of  horse  and  some  who  occasionally  joined 
him  iu  his  march,  he  seized  the  ordnance,  ;uinnuni 
lion,  provisions,  and  military  chest,  and  retired  to 
Wellingborough.     But  be  was  closely  punned,  ami 


again,  killing  some,  and  being  wounded  himself. 
He  presented  himself  a  third  time,  saying  that  he 
scorned  to  surrender,  and  would  not  be  taken  alive; 
and  a  corporal,  with  a  carabine,  or  short  musket, 
loaded  with  seven  bullets,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
"  We  can  scarcely  quit  the  present  subject  with- 
out pausing  a  moment  at  view  of  the  ruin,  to  the 
brink  of  which  the  nation  was  brought  by  Lilburne 
and  his  associates.  If,  under  the  auspices,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  levellers,  a  new  parliament  had 
been  precipitately  chosen,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
either  the  presbyterians  or  the  royalists  would  have 
"ained  the  ascendancy,  and  in  either  case  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  would  have  been  the  immediate 
result.  If  the  former  party  had  borne  the  sway,  the 
bitterest  intolerance  would  have  been  established, 
with  a  church-government  like  that  of  Scotland  in 
its  worst  days  of  fanaticism  and  rigour.  If  the  lat- 
ter, we  may  be  sure,  with  the  profligate  court  of  the 
young  king,  and  the  insolence  of  the  nobility  upon 
this  unexpected  triumph,  despotism  in  its  worst  and 
most  hateful  form  would  have  been  the  lot  of  our  de- 
voted country. 

"  But,  let  us  suppose,  which  can  hardly  be  con 
ceived,  that  Lilburne  would  have  been  able  to  erect 
himself  into  a  dictator,  as  Cromwell  did  afterwards. 
Lilburne  had  no  true  elevation,  no  genuine  compre- 
hensiveness in  his  nature  :  he  was  made  up  of  hate- 
ful passions,  which  did  indifferently  well,  and  showed 
speciously,  while  he  was  under  persecution,  but 
would  have  borne  a  very  different  aspect,  if  he  had 
ever  come  to  have  power  in  his  hands.  The  men, 
whom  he  so  liberally  styled  jugglers  and  knaves, 
would  then  have  been  exposed  to  the  full  weight  of 
his  displeasure.  Besides  this,  he  would  have  had 
_._  council  of  agitators,  half  of  them  chosen  from, 
and  all  of  them  by,  the  private  soldier,  to  egg  him 
on  in  his  furious  passions,  to  awake  them  if  they 
slept,  and  to  have  for  ever  supplied  him  with  mean 
jealousies,  and  coarse  and  illiberal  suggestions.  His 
reign  would  have  been  like  that  of  Massaniello  at 
Naples  just  two  years  before. 

"  The  party  thus  instigated  and  goaded  forward  by 
Lilburne,  received  from  their  contemporaries,  and 
are  known  in  history  by,  the  name  of  the  Levellers. 
But  there  was  another  set  of  men,  more  precisely 
entitled  to  the  appellation,  that  is  scarcely  indeed 
worthy  to  be  recorded,  except  so  far  as  their  pro- 
ceedings mav  tend  to  illustrate  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  age.  These  men  called  themselves 
the  Diggers.  The  names  of  two  of  their  leaders 
have  come  down  to  us,  Gerrard  Wiustanley,  and 
Everard,  the  former  a  writer  of  numerous  tracts  in 
support  of  their  tenets.  Their  principles  were,  that 
God  gave  all  things  in  common,  and  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  pro- 
fessed an  intention  to  molest  no  one  iu  bis  posses- 
sions; but  they  asserted  that  the  time  was  come  when 
the  whole  world  would  shortly  espouse  their  prin- 
ciples. They  made  their  appearance  at  St.  George's 
1 1  ill.  near  Walton,  in  Surrey,  Winstallly  ami  Kve- 
rard  being  at  their  head,  with'about  thirty  followers  ; 
and,  resorting  to  an  open  common,  they  began  to 
dig  the  earth,  and  deposit  in  it  seeds  and  roots. 
They  were  not,  however,  permitted  to  proceed  with- 
out molestation.      Fairfax  sent   two  troops   of  horse 

to  disperse  them,  who  destroyed  some  of  their  im- 
plements and  tools,  and  conducted  a  few  of  tin-  more 
Oh  no. ilc  ami  petulant  of  them  to  prison." 

The  following  account  of  the  affairs  In  Ireland  at 


finally  took  shelter  in  a  wood.     Though  alone,   he  I  this  time,  is  extracted  from  Brodie  : — "  Tl Itho 

ruin.-  up  to  Ins  pursuers,  and  charged  thcin  once  and  |  lict  there  wore  divided  into  two  parties :  the  abori 
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ginal  Irish,  and  those  of  the  pale,  who,  as  cf  English 
descent,  were  called  the  English-Irish.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  old  Irish  were  not  only  more 
bigoted  and  ignorant  than  those  of  the  pale,  but  in- 
flamed with  creeper  passions.  The  marquis  of  Or- 
monde had,  as  has  been  stated,  negotiated  a  peace 
more  advantageous  to  the  protestants,  than  the  terms 
agreed  upon  by  Glamorgan,  who  acted  along  with 
the  nuncio,  in  consequence  of  secret  powers  from 
Charles ;  but  the  nuncio,  secure  of  the  royal  sup- 
port, though  it  durst  not  be  avowed,  had  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  thundering  forth  anathemas  against 
those  who  adhered  to  it;  and,  when  the  old  Irish, 
continued  the  war  for  better  terms.  Ormonde,  hav- 
ing left  Ireland,  concerted  new  dispositions  with 
the  king  and  queen  ;  and  seduced  from  the  protes- 
tantside,  Inchiquin,  who  had  fought  hitherto  against 
the  catholics.  When  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Scottish  army  was  recalled,  Inchiquin,  joining  the 
troops  with  the  moderate  catholics,  turned  himself 
agamst  the  wilder  party,  who  refused  to  be  bound  by 
the  treaty,  and  while  he  compelled  Owen  O'Neil  to 
cross  the  Shannon,  Clanricarde  besieged  the  nun- 
cio in  the  town  of  Galway.  Ormonde  now  landed, 
and  concluded  a  second  peace,  nearly  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  first,  that  both  parties  might  be  united 
against  the  English  parliament.  As  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant, his  government  over  all  that  disowned  the 
authority  of  the  parliament  was  nominally  acknow- 
ledged, but  it  was  subject  to  the  control  of  twelve 
commissioners  till  the  peace  should  be  finally  ratified 
by  the  legislature. 

"  The  hopes  cf  the  rebels,  however,  were  soon  mi- 
serably blighted  by  a  total  defeat,  which  Inchiquin, 
their  new  commander,  received  from  Jones,  the 
parliamentary  general.  But  Ormonde,  early  in  the 
spiing,  was  prepared  to  take  the  field ;  and,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  and 
four  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  marched  towards 
Dublin,  having  reduced  several  garrisons  by  tin- 
way.  His  object  for  the  reduction  was  to  obstruct 
supplies  by  sea  ;  but  the  plan  failed,  and  he  received 
a  total  defeat  from  Jones.  The  English  parliament 
had  been  hitherto  obliged,  in  some  measure,  to  no. 
gleet  Irish  affairs;  but  now,  that  peace  was  esta- 
blished at  home,  it  determined  to  evince  the  vigoul 
of  its  counsels  in  the  neighbouring  isle.  The  pre- 
sent lord-lieutenant  (Lord  Lisle,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester)  was  therefore  recalled,  and  Cromwell 
sent  as  commander-in-chief:  he  set  sail  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  horse  and  foot,  all  animated  with 
that  spirit  winch  the  disgusting  atrocities  of  the 
Irish  had  inspired  into  the  hearts  of  zealous  protes- 
tants. It  was  not  the  temper  of  this  intrepid  leader 
to  lose  an  instant  in  striking  an  important  blow  ; 
and  he  soon  let  (lie  Irish  feel  both  hi!  ability  and 
vengeance.  Marching  to  Drogheda,  he  determined 
immediately  to  reduce  it,  tlinngh  garrisoned  with 
two    thousand    font    and    a    regiment   of  horse.    ;i ml 

deemed  by  the  governor  to  be  impregnable  at  thai 
■ea  i  tin-  >e.ir.    The  place  was  taken  at  the 

third  assault,  ainl  the'  garrison,  us  well  as  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  [>ul  to  the  sword.  Those  saved 
u.i     destined  for  the  plantation!.    Tins  has  boon 

generally  conde ed  as  excessively  cruel  and  hi ly, 

and  1 1  loubtodly  was  a  terrible  act ;  but  men  tnu  I 

ever  be  judged  id'  by  the  standard  and  reelings  .>i 

thi  ii  own  i Such  had  been  the  ind    i li 

atroi  it iii.  I  ,i  h,— who,  nol  content  with  mur 

oaring  men,  women,  and  children,  without  di  cri 

iniii.iiuui,  mil  in  .in  unsuspecting  i nsnt  of  10 

curity,  had  inflicted  upon  their  unresisting  victims 


the  most  excruciating  torments, — that  the  gates  of 
mercy  were  barred  against  them  in  every  heart; 
and  Cromwell,  by  denying  quarter,  which  they  had 
never  granted,  acted  in  conformitv  with  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  protestants.  The  argument  of  that 
leader  was,  that,  by  rigour  in  the  outset,  he  would, 
in  reality,  save  blood,  by  inclining  the  catholics  to 
immediate  subjection.  To  blacken  the  measure, 
however,  it  has  been  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
garrison  were  protestants;  but  the  statement  is  not 
authenticated;  and,  had  it  even  been  so,  and  the 
fact  been  known  to  Cromwell,  which  there  is  no 
reason  for  presuming,  it  would  not  have  lessened  the 
public  abhorrence  at  their  conduct ;  since,  by  their 
alliance  with  the  Irish  catholics,  and  supporting 
them  in  their  measures,  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
renegadoes  from  their  own  principles,  and  assumed 
the  guilt  of  the  party  with  wdiom  they  co-operated. 

"  The  fate  of  Drogheda  struck  such  universal 
terror,  that  every  where  the  catholics  talked  of  treat- 
ing, and  places  of  strength  yielded  at  his  approach. 
Ormonde,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  into  complete  dis- 
grace with  the  catholics,  and  the  protestant  troops 
under  Inchiquin  revolted  to  Cromwell,  by  which  all 
the  towns  in  Munster  fell  into  his  hands.  The  sea- 
son, however,  was  so  far  advanced  before  he  at- 
tempted Waterford,  that  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retire  into  winter-quarters. 

"  Owen  O'Neil  had,  in  consequence  of  his  disa- 
greement with  Ormonde,  endeavoured  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  English  parliament;  but,  as  all  his 
offers  were  sternly  rejected,  he  again  united  with 
Ormonde,  who  now  entertained  hopes  of  combining 
all  parties  to  resist  Cromwell  in  the  spring.  That 
great  captain  took  the  field  early  in  the  season,  and 
was  preparing  for  a  second  attempt  on  Waterford, 
when  he  was  recalled,  and  the  command  transferred 
to  Ireton,  under  the  title  of  deputy.  Ircton  was  not 
the  man  to  lose  the  decisive  moment.  WhatCrom- 
well  had  projected  he  executed;  and  Waterford, 
(which,  with  other  towns,  had  refused  to  agree  with 
Ormonde,)  was  immediately  reduced.  These  suc- 
cesses brought  the  power  of  the  catholics  so  low,  that 
they  had  scarcely  an  army  to  take  the  field:  and 
Ormonde,  despised  by  the  soldiers,  and  execrated  by 
the  clergy,  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  command  to 
the  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  and  leave  the  kingdom. 
Limerick  was  now  the  only  town  of  importune. •  in 
the  possession  of  the  Irish;  and  such  jealousy  did 
the  wild  party  that  held  it  entertain  of  the  other 
faction,  that  lhe\  refused  admission  to  Clanricarde. 
As  the  town  was  besieged,  a  party,  under  Lord  Mus- 
grave,  advanced  to  Us  relief;  but  as  they  were  beaten 
back  by  Lord  Broghill,  the  magistrates  determined 
to  surrender  the  place  on  terms.  The  bishops  of 
Limerick  and  Kuiiv.  then  in  the  town,  perceiving 
that  they  would  be  delivered  up  as  victims  to  the 
conquerors,  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  citi- 
zens  if  they   prOC led   in    the   treat]  :   and    when 

commissioners  were  appointed  in  spite  of  the  threat, 

they  actually  exeiiiiiiniliucaleil  the  city,  and  pub- 
lished a  perpetual  interdict  againal  it,  recallable  only 
l.y  then-  retracting  the  negotiation.  The  governor, 
li  ugh  O'Neil,  likewise  laboured  toprevenl  a  treat]  , 
ii  .1  |mMn  ..i  the  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Fennell, 
having  given  admission  to  about  two  hundred  of  the 

be  n  .  ii"-  town  capitulated.     By  the  articles, 

the  siii, hers  were  t"  lay  down  then-  arms;  but  had 
liberty  to  march  where  thoj  pleased;  the  inhabit- 
ants were  allowed  throe  months  !■>  transport  them- 
solves  an.l  their  goods,  t"  sn)  pan  of  the  king. Ken 

that  should   be  allotted  to  tin  iii  by  the   parliament. 
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The  mayor,  the  governor,  and  the  two  bishops,  were 
excepted.  One  of  the  bishops,  Limerick,  escaped 
in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier;  the  other,  with  the 
mavor,  was  hanged  ;  the  governor  was  shot. 

"This  siege  proved  fatal  to  the  deputy,  (Ireton) 
whose  weak  constitution  sank  under  the  fatigue.  The 
celebrated  Ludlow  succeeded  him  in  the  command 
and  prosecuted  the  redcutiou  of  that  kingdom." 

The  following  account  of  the  Scottish  affairs  is 
given  by  Laing  : — 

"  Such  was  the  critical  situation  to  which  Scotland 
was  reduced,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  that  the  mi- 
nutest error  or  misfortune  in  its  policy  became  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme.  Whatever  principles  of 
early  liberty  were  inserted  in  its  constitution,  the 
democratical  forms  and  schemes  of  government  agi- 
tated iu  England,  had  made  no  progress  nor  im- 
pression on  a  nation  to  whose  genius  they  were 
adverse,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy to  which  the  people  were  inured.  The  most 
violent  of  the  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  di- 
vided, had  not  yet  renounced  their  attachment  to 
monarchy,  and  if  the  loyalty  of  the  people  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  civil  wars,  the  execution  of  their 
native,  hereditary  sovereign,  was  an  event  well  cal- 
culated to  revive,  the  unextinguished  flame.  His 
death  was  ascribed  to  the  surrender  of  his  person  to 
the  English  parliament ;  and  an  event  which  was 
never  intended,  and  impossible  to  be  foreseen,  could 
be  expiated  only,  in  the  public  opinion,  by  the  re- 
ception of  his  son  as  their  lawful  king.  But  the 
movements  of  popular  indignation  were  opposed  by 
political,  and  regulated  by  considerations  ol  a  reli- 
gious nature.  Their  monarchy,  re-established  in 
the  son  of  their  deceased  sovereign,  could  not  fail, 
as  an  hostile  defiance,  to  provoke  the  resentment, 
nor  his  recall  to  incur  the  vengeance,  of  the  rising 
commonwealth  ;  and  Hamilton's  disastrous  expedi- 
tion might  convince  them,  that  their  utmost  strength 
was  inadequate  to  support  his  pretensions  to  the 
English  throne.  Their  apprehensions,  however,  of 
a  war  the  more  dangerous  and  formidable,  from  the 
exhausted  state  to  which  the  country  was  reduced, 
were  superseded  by  the  obligations  both  of  their 
national,  and  solemn  league  and  covenant  with 
England,  in  which  the  preservation  of  monarchy 
was  particularly  enjoined.  But  the  same  covenants, 
as  they  required  the  protection  and  defence  of  the 
true  religion,  prohibited  the  unconditional  recall  of 
the  king.  With  a  few  silent  exceptions,  regal  go- 
vernment was  universally  preferred  to  the  public 
tranquillity  ;  but  the  objects  hitherto  pursued  during 
ten   years  of  war,   were  too  important  to  be  relin- 

3 lushed;  nor  were  the  Scots  who  had  uniformly 
istrusted,  and  opposed  the  father,  prepared  to  cm- 
brace  unconditionally  the  cause  of  the  son.  Their 
indignation  at  the  execution  of  thcii  sovereign,  was 
increased  by  the  contumelious  treatment  which  their 
commissioners  received.  The  protestations  against 
his  death  were  productive  only  of  an  insulting  in- 
vitation, to  unite  in  a  federal  republic  with  England. 
and  the  commissioners  were  arrested  ou  returning 
an  offensive  answer;  conducted  by  a  guard  to  the 
frontiers,  and  ignoininiously  dismissed.  But  the 
Scots  respected,  and  still  adhered  to  their  covenants. 
Charles  11.  was  immediately  proclaimed,  and  hi- 
this  t"  the  three  kingdoms  acknowledged  by  the 
Scottish  parliament;  but  before  his  admission  to 
j&aexe f  power,  full  satisfaction  was  demanded 

for  tin.  security  of  the  religion,    unity,  and    peace  Ol 
the  kingdoms.      Such   severe  conditions   have  been 
ascrihed  to  Argyle,  who  endeavoured,  it  is  supposed, 
\  ■.,     II 


at  the  head  of  the  violent  presbyterians,  when  un- 
able to  oppose,  to  create  unnecessary  obstacles  to 
the  king's  return  ;  but  restrictions,  seemingly  con- 
sonant to  the  disposition  of  the  people,  can  with  no 
propriety  be  imputed  to  an  individual,  whom  we  dis 
cover  assidous  afterwards  to  promote  his  recall. 

"  The  house  of  commons  had  already  modelled 
the  ssjmmonwealth  of  England,  abolished  the  func- 
tions and  name  of  king,  declared  the  lords  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous  to  a  free  constitution,  and  esta- 
blished a  council  of  state  in  thirty-nine  persons,  who 
were  too  few  to  compose  a  deliberative  assembly,  too 
numerous  to  wield  the  executive  power,  or  restrain 
an  ambitious  usurper's  designs.  The  execution  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  in  England  succeeded  (as 
we  have  seen)  ;  and  as  if  neither  kingdom  were 
willing  to  be  outdone  in  bloodshed,  Huntley,  though 
married  to  a  sister  of  Argyle,  who  opposed  his  death, 
was  beheaded  in  Scotland ;  a  weak  though  naturally 
a  gallant  nobleman,  odious  to  the  covenanters  from 
his  religion,  and  formidable  from  his  power.  As  he 
had  remained  in  prison  for  sixteen  months,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  execution  was  accelerated,  or  occa- 
sioned by  an  insurrection  of  his  adherents,  under 
Monro  and  Middleton,  to  promote  the  unconditional 
accession  of  the  king.* 

"  The  terms  of  the  Scottish  parliament  were  re- 
ceived while  Charles  resided  at  the  Hague,  whither 
the  lords  of  the  engagement,  Lauderdale,  Calleudar, 
and  Lanerk,  who  succeeded  to  his  brother  Hamilton, 
and  the  exiled  royalists,  Montrose,  Kinnoul,  and 
Seaforth,  had  repaired.  The  former  advised  him  to 
accept  the  crown  on  the  proposed  conditions  ;  the 
latter  never  to  intrust  his  person,  without  an  armed 
force,  among  the  mutinous  Scots,  and  such  were 
their  mutual  animosities,  that  the  former  refused  to 
associate,  or  consult  with  Montrose,  whom,  as  a 
cruel,  implacable  enemy,  they  accused  of  every  ca- 
lamity which  their  country  had  sustained.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  English  counsellor  prevailed,  that  Charles 
should  embark  for  Ireland,  where  Orniond,  in  con- 
junction with  the  catholics,  enjoyed  a  transient  suc- 
cess. Till  his  arrival  there,  the  proposals  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners  were  artfully  deferred.  The 
extravagant  offers  of  Montrose,  to  establish  his 
throne  by  arms,  were  secretly  embraced  ;  and  during 
a  treaty  with  the  Scots,  a  commission  was  insidiously 
prepared  to  levy  troops  for  a  descent  on  Scotland. 
But  the  assassination  of  Dorislaus  by  Montrose's 
retainers,  was  resented  so  violently  by  the  English 
commonwealth,  that  Charles  was  compelled  to  re- 
move to  Paris;  thence  to  Jersey;  while  the  defeat 
of  Ormond,  and  the  victorious  progress  of  Cromwell, 
left  no  hopes  of  a  retreat  iu  Ireland. 

"  A  second  invitation  was  received  at  Jersey,  from 
the  Scottish  parliament ;  but  the  negotiations  were 
transferred  to  Breda,  as  the  island  was  neither  com- 
modious nor  longer  tenable.  The  proposals,  trans- 
mitted thither  by  the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Lothian, 
required  that  the  covenant  should  be  received,  and 
the  presbyterian  firm  of  government  confirmed  by 
Charles;  that  in  civil  affairs  he  should  adhere  to  the 
advit  e  of  parliament,  in  ecclesiastical  to  that  of  the 
general  assembly;  that  the  popish  religion  should 
cease  to  bo  tolerated  ;  and  that  all  declarations  de- 
rogatory to  the  coven, uit,  or  commissions  hostile  to 
the  kingdom,  should  be  recalled.  In  I  hese  inipfi  imis 
conditions,  from   which  the   commissioners  had  no 

#  "I  [untley'l  death  is  ascrlboil  to  tlio  instigation  of  Argyle, 

wliu  had  possessed  himself  of  his  estate.  Vet  It  Is  ad I 

that  Argyle  opposed  his  death  openlyln  parliament,  and  srbi  n 
it  was  carried  against  him,  withdrew  in  disgust." 

It 
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power  to  recede,   more  was  even   implied  than   ex- 
pressed ;  not  onlv  a  disavowal  of  Ormond's  transac- 
tions with  the  Irish  catholics,  but  the  exclusion  of 
such  delinquents  from  court,  as  the  parliament,  by 
an  act  of  classes,   had  declared  incapable  of  public 
trust.     Instructed  bv   the   usurpations    of  the    two 
preceding  reigns,  the  Scots  determined  to  preserve 
whatever  privileges  they  had  hitherto  acquired;  and 
as  the  security  of  the  church,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  ruling  party,  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  they  resolved  to  ad- 
mit their  sovereign  conditionally  to  the  dominions 
of  his  ancestors,  without  resuming  the  desperate  at- 
tempt to  seat  him  by  arms  on  the  throne  of  England, 
It  was  from  these  motives  that  public  delinquents, 
whether  engagers  or  malignants,  who  might  insti- 
gate a  rupture  with  England,  or  promote  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  crown,  were  proscribed  from  office 
and  excluded  from  court ;  and  that  a  confirmation 
of  the  covenant  was  demanded,  as  the  only  secure 
bulwark  of  the  presbyterian  church.    But  to  Charles, 
whose  views  were  materially  different,  Scotland  was 
valuable  only  as  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  limited  prerogative  of  his  ancestors 
before   the  accession,   appeared  an  intolerable  re- 
straint.    His  English  counsellors,  who  despaired  of 
a  reception  in  Scotland,  were  irreconcilable  to  the 
covenant ;  and  represented  his  acceptance  of  those 
terms,  as  a  shameful  dereliction  of  the  principles  for 
which  his  father  suffered.     They  observed  that  the 
Scots,  since  the  event  of  the  late  engagement,   nci- 
therproposed  nor  were  possessed  of  sufficient  strength 
to  recover  the  English  crown  ;  but  suggested  no  plan 
for    his  conduct,   nor  even  the  means  of  subsistence 
during  his  retreat.    Hamilton  and  Lauderdale  main- 
tained with  truth,  that  to  reject  the  invitation  were 
to  relinquish,  not  only  the  possession  of  Scotland, 
but  the  chance  of  regaining  his  other  dominions  ; 
that  the  neutrality  which  the  Scots  affected,   could 
neithei  be  preserved,  nor  the  conditions  rigorously 
exacted  on  his  accession  to  the  throne;  and  that  it 
would  be  absurd,  from  an  attachment  to  prelacy,  s< 
ruinous  to  his  father,   to  reuounce  a  kingdom  pre 
pared  for  bis  reception.     Their  advice  was   recom 
mended  by  the  queen-mother.    The  prince  of  Orange- 
was  unable  to  conceive  how  the  covenant,  so  similar 
to  the  compromise  of  the  Netherlands,   was  inconv 
patible  with  a  crown.     But  the  king  had  enjoinec 
Montrose,   after  the  treaty  was  appointed  at  Breda, 
to  accelerate  his  preparations  for  a  descent  on  Scot- 
land ;  and  with  the  same  duplicity  continued  to  pro- 
long  the   negotiations   till  the  result   of  an  hostile 
invasion  were  determined.     From  a  reliance  or.  fal- 
lacious predictions  to  which  he  was  addicted,    Mon- 

troae  was  persuaded  that  it  was  reserved  for  him 

,1 to  restore  the  family  of  Stewart  to  the  throne; 

anil  Charlei  exnei  ted  from  the  renown  of  the  gene- 
ral, to  recover  the  kingdom  unconditionally,  by  force 

id    arms. 

"  Montrose,   with   arms  supplied  by  tho  court  of 

Bweden,  and  money  from  Denmark,  had  embarked 

at  Hamburgh  with  A%  hand*  i  Germane,  commanded 

chief];  bj  Scottish  exiles,  and  was  transported  early 

iring  to  the  Orkneys.     The  natives  of  these 

i  islands,  under  an  Inclement  sky,  and 

amidst  (he  horrors  of  a  bleak  and  drear;  climate, 

lived  in  profound  repose,  listurbed  by  the  olvi! 

,,  i  nnoonsolods  even  of  public  transactions 

,,,,,.  rague  report     Their  turbulent  or  war 

I,!,,,  habil  "  bed  bj  >  century  of  op 

a     ,  ,    oo ''  from  !  landi  r  i  Inured  to  thi 

,  tod  pro]  "''  i  •  a  military  life,  re 


sistanee  was  neither  to  be  apprehended,  nor  any  ef- 
fectual succour  obtained.     By  a  forcible  levy  reluct- 
antly furnished,  Montrose  increased  his  diminutive 
army  to  fourteen  hundred  men.     His  design  was  to 
penetrate  into  the  Highlands,  where  Ms  former  ad- 
herents might  be  roused  to  arms.     When  he  crossed 
however  to  the  opposite  coast,  the  people,  during  his 
march  through  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  instead  of 
resorting  to  his  standard,  fled  precipitately  wherever 
he  approached.     Their  country  had  not  yet  expe- 
rienced the  calamities  of  war;  but  the  former  ex- 
cesses of  his  soldiers  had  excited  a  universal  terror, 
which  the  appearance  of  foreign  troops  was  not  cal- 
culated to  remove.     The  committee  of  estates  were 
prepared  against  an  invasion,   which  was  the  more 
formidable  from  his  past  renown.     Strachan,  a  dis- 
tinguished  sectary  who  had  defeated    Middleton's 
late  insurrection,  was  dispatched  with  three  hundred 
horse  to  obstruct  his  progress,  and  was  followed  by 
Lesly  with  four  thousand  men.     Neglecting  the  se- 
curity of  the  hills,  though  destitute  of  horse,  Montrose 
advanced  beyond  the  pass  of  luvercharron,  on  the 
confines  of  Ross,  where  he  discerned  Strachan's  ca- 
valry  issuing  in  three    divisions    from  an    ambus- 
cade.    The  first  was  repulsed,  but  the  second,  led 
by  Strachan,  renewed   the   charge ;  the  unwarlike 
islanders,  terrified  at  the  sudden  irruption  of  cavalry, 
abandoned  their  arms  ;  the  foreigners  retreated  to  a 
wood,  and  surrendered  prisoners  to  an  inferior  force. 
When  his  horse  was  shot,  Montrose  was  generously 
remounted  by  his  friend  Lord  Frendraught,  and  in 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant,   escaped  by   swimming 
across  the  river.     His  cloak  and  star,  his  sword  and 
the  garter  with  which  he  was  lately  invested,  were 
discovered  in  the  field,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
was  betrayed  to  Lesly  by  a  supposed  friend  to  whose 
fidelity  he  intrusted  his  life. 

"  Whatsoever  indignities  the  bitterness  of  party 
rage  or  religious  hatred  could  suggest,  were  accu- 
mulated on  a  fallen,  illustrious  enemy,  formerly  ter- 
rible and  still  detested.  He  was  conducted  through 
the  north  by  the  ungenerous  Lesly.  in  the  same 
mean  habit,  in  which  he  was  detected.  1 1  is  cruel 
devastations  were  never  forgotten  ;  his  splendid  vic- 
tories never  forgiven,  and  he  was  exposed  by  ex- 
communication, to  the  abhorrence  and  insults  of  a  fa- 
natical people.  Dundee  alone,  which  had  suffered  most 
from  his  arms,  was  touched  with  an  honourable  com- 
passion at  his  misfortunes,  and  provided  clothes  and  I 

very  accommodation  suitable  to  his  rank.  His 
-enteucc  was  already  pronounced  in  parliament,  on 
his  former  attainder,  with  every  aggravation  which 
brutal  minds  can  delight  to  inflict.  He  was  received 
by  the  magistrates  at  the  gates  of  Edinburgh ;  placed 
oil    an   elevated    seat,   in   a  cart   to   which    he    was 

pinioned  with  cords,  and,  preceded  by  ins  officers 

COnpled  together,  was  conducted  bareheaded,  by  the 
public  executioner,  through  the  principal  Bt tS,  to 

the  common  gaol,  while  Argyleand  Ins  enemies  ap 
peared,  it  is  said,  at  a  balcony,  to  feasl  their  eyes 
with,  the  ungenerous  spectacle.  Bui  his  magnani- 
mity was  superior  to  every  insult,  and  even  the 
people  prepared  to  curse  him,  were  moved  at  his  ap- 
pearance and  reverse  of  fortune,  and  their  impreca- 
tions molted  into  prayers  and  tears,  When  produced 
to  rocoivo  ins  sentence  in  parliament,  he  was  up- 
braided by  the  chancellor  with  Ins  violation  of  the 
covenant.'  the  sanguinary  introduction  of  the  Irish 
insurgents,  his  invasion  of  Scotland  during  a  treaty 
with  the  king;  and  the  tomporate  dignity  which  ha 
l,;i,l  hitherto  lustaim  d,  seemed  to  yield  at  firsl  to 

indignant  contempt.      He  del  hired  that  he  submitted 
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only  to  appear  uncovered,  as  the  king  had  conde- 
scended  by  a  treaty  to  acknowledge  the  estates  ; 
vindicated  his  dereliction  of  the  covenant  by  their 
early  rebellion,  his  appearance  in  arms  by  the  com- 
mission of  bis  sovereign  ;  and  forgetful  of  former 
devastations,  protested  that  no  blood  had  been  shed 
by  his  followers  except  in  the  field.  As  he  had  for- 
merly deposited,  so  he  had  again  resumed  his  arms, 
by  his  majesty's  express  command,  to  accelerate  the 
treaty  commenced  with  the  states  ;  and  requested 
finally,  that  divesting  themselves  of  prejudice,  they 
would  consider  him  as  a  christian  with  respect  to 
the  cause  of  quarrel ;  as  a  subject  in  regard  of  his 
master's  commands  ;  as  their  neighbour  with  rela- 
tion to  the  many  lives  which  he  had  preserved  in 
battle.  A  barbarous  sentence,  which  he  received  with 
an  undaunted  countenance,  was  then  pronounced  ; 
that  he  should  be  hanged  for  three  hours  on  a  gibbet 
thirty  feet  high  ;  and  that  his  head  should  be  affixed 
to  the  common  gaol,  his  limbs  to  the  gates  of  the 
four  principal  towns,  and  his  body  iuterred  among 
common  malefactors,  unless  he  should  repent,  and 
were  duly  relaxed  from  the  censures  of  the  church. 
Argyle,  as  too  much  exasperated  by  personal  inju- 
ries, refused-  to  concur  in  the  sentence  or  assist  at 
the  trial,  which  he  was  supposed  to  instigate  ;  but 
in  private  he  exulted  at  the  destruction  of  his  most 
inveterate  foe. 

"The  clergy,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  persecute 
the  repose  of  his  last  moments,  sought,  by  the  ter- 
rors of  his  sentence,  to  extort  repentance  ;  but  his 
behaviour,  firm  and  dignified  to  the  end,  repelled 
their  insulting  advances  with  scorn  and  disdain. 
He  was  prouder,  he  replied,  to  have  his  head  affixed 
to  the  prison  walls,  than  his  picture  placed  in  the 
king's  bedchamber ;  *  and  far  from  being  troubled 
tbat  my  limbs  are  to  be  sent  to  your  principal  towns, 
I  wish  that  I  had  tlesh  enough  to  be  dispersed 
through  Christendom  to  attest  my  dying  attachment 
to  my  king.'  It  was  the  calm  employment  of  his 
mind  that  night,  to  reduce  this  extravagant  senti- 
ment to  verse.  He  appeared  next  day  on  the  scaf- 
fold, in  a  rich  habit,  with  the  same  serene  and  un- 
daunted countenance  ;  and  addressed  the  people,  to 
vindicate  his  dying  unabsolved  by  the  church,  rather 
than  to  justify  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  during  a 
treaty  with  the  estates.  The  insults  of  his  enemies 
were  not  yet  exhausted.  The  history  of  his  exploits 
was  attached  to  his  neck  by  the  public  executioner; 
but  he  smiled  at  their  inventive  malice,  declared 
tliut  he  wore  it  with  more  pride  than  he  had  done 
the  garter ;  and  when  his  devotions  were  finished, 
demanding  if  any  more  indignities  remained  to  be 
practised,  submitted  calmly  to  an  unmerited  fate. 

"  Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  the 
gallant  marquess  of  Montrose,  with  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  first  commanders  whom  the  civil  wars 
bad  produced.  He  excelled  in  the  stratagems  of 
War;  but  his  talents  were  rather  those  of  an  active, 
enterprising  partisan,  than  of  a  great  commander; 
batter  fitted  to  excite  and  manage  a  desultory  war, 
than  to  direct  the  complicated  operations  of  a  re- 
gular campaign,  and  id  circumstances  almost  ex- 
actly similar,  he  was  twice  surprised,  and  bis  armv 
destroyed.      Hi-  genius  was  great  and  romantic,  in 

the  opinii I  Cardinal  de   ttetz,  approaching  the 

nearest  to  tint  <.f  the  ancienl  ben.es  of  Greece  and 
Home.  Hut  his  heroism  was  wild  and  extravagant  ; 
rasl  and  desperate  enterprin  ,  wit  bout  con- 
sulting the  necessary  means;  actuated  rather  by 
{virion  than  virtue,  by  prejudices  rather  than  remi- 
tted principles ;  and    was  less  conspicuous  during 


his  life,  than  from  the  fortitude  with  which  he  sus- 
tained an  ignominious  death.  Within  a  few  days 
he  was  followed  to  the  scaffold  by  his  principal  offi- 
cers ;  for  the  fury  of  the  covenant  was  not  yet  extin- 
guished. Sir  Francis  Hay,  Spottiswood  the  arch- 
bishop's grandson,  Colonel  Sibbald,  one  of  his  at- 
tendants from  England,  and  Hurry,  who  had  alter- 
nately served  and  deserted  the  parliament  and  the 
king,  were  beheaded  by  the  maiden  ;  a  distinguished 
honour  from  which  their  commander  was  excluded  ; 
but  Lord  Frendraught,  his  friend,  to  prevent  the 
public  vengeance,  preferred  a  Roman  death. 

"  The  execution  of  Montrose,  with  circumstances 
of  vindictive  cruelty  so  dishonourable  to  the  nation, 
and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  ruling  party, 
must  be  chiefly,  yet  not  entirely  ascribed  to  the  re- 
venge inspired  by  his  former  exploits,  which  had 
rendered  him  not  less  renowned  abroad,  than  from 
his  inhumanity,  odious  to  his  countrymen  at  home. 
But  the  duplicity  of  Charles  was  also  resented,  and 
it  was  apprehended  that  no  treaty  would  be  perma- 
nent, while  Montrose  was  alive.  His  execution  was 
accelerated  to  avoid  intercession,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  church,  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  the  treaty 
with  the  king.  Wariston,  Hope,  Cheesly,  Swinton, 
and  others,  proposed  to  recall  their  commissioners  ; 
and  if  Argyle  were  either  averse  to  monarchy  or 
ambitious  of  independent  power,  a  fair  opportunity 
occurred  to  persuade  the  nation  to  treat  no  more 
with  a  perfidious  prince.  But  the  resolution  to  re- 
call the  commissioners,  was  overruled  by  his  influ- 
ence and  address.  The  defeat  of  Montrose  was 
productive  only  of  an  additional  limitation,  or  an 
explanation  rather  of  the  former  conditions,  that 
Hamilton's  party,  together  with  the  obnoxious  roy- 
alists, should  be  excluded  from  court.  The  king 
inveighed  at  the  execution  of  Montrose,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  ;  but  was  silenced  by  an  intimation 
of  something  which  it  imported  his  honour  to  con- 
ceal. His  commission  to  Montrose  when  proclaimed 
in  Scotland,  was  discovered,  with  his  instructions 
to  prosecute  the  invasion  notwithstanding  the  treaty 
at  Breda.  Charles  hesitated  no  longer  to  accept 
the  conditions,  and  to  receive  the  covenant  if  re- 
quired, on  his  arrival ;  and  embarking  with  his  court 
in  a  Dutch  fleet  employed  to  protect  the  fisheries, 
arrived  in  three  weeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey. 

"  Whatever  mitigation  of  the  conditions  had  been 
promised  or  expected,  the  jealousy  of  the  Scots  was 
increased  by  the  late  invasion,  and  the  covenant 
was  exacted  from  Charles  before  he  was  suffered  to 
land.  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  Dunfermline,  and 
other  engagers,  found  it  convenient  to  retire  to  their 
homes.  His  English  attendants  were  cither  dis- 
missed, or,  from  their  compliances,  a  few  were  per- 
mitted to  remain.  He  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  respect,  and  nothing  was  omitted  in 
his  table,  attendance,  and  equipage,  which  his  dig- 
nity might  require.  But  in  other  respects  he  was 
reduced  to  an  idle  pageant  of  state,  without  power, 
and  almost  without  influence,  which  the  covenanters 
were  not  disposed  to  resign.  The  insolence  of  the 
clergy  was  intolerable.  The  humble  importance  of 
their  order  was  augmented  by  their  firm  opposition 
in  the  engagement  ;  and  such  of  the  nobiluy  as  en- 
grossed the  government,  whose  reliance  was  placed 
mi  their  popular  talents  and  influence,  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  their  most  arrogant  and  caprl  lOUl 
demands.     From  the  genius  ol  ever)  ecclesiastical 

institution,  the  nation    passed   insensibly,   from   be- 
neath the  usurpations  of  expiring  prelates,  to  tht 
U  2 
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same  servitude  under  domineering  and  ambitious 
presbyters,  who  interposed  in  every  deliberation  ; 
obtruded  their  advice  into  every  department;  and 
as  their  support  was  requisite  in  every  public  mea- 
sure, nothing  was  attempted  without  the  previous 
approbation  of  the  commission  of  the  church.  Their 
usurpations  were  such,  that  the  church  had  already 
assumed  the  character  of  a  guardian,  to  superintend 
the  temporal  concerns  of  the  state ;  but  it  was  their 
peculiar  province  to  instruct  the  religious  faith  oi 
their  young  king.  They  approached  his  person  in 
the  most  humble  postures  ;  but  with  exhortations 
replete  with  bitter  invectives  against  the  iniquity  of 
his  father's  house,  his  mother's  idolatry,  or  his  own 
connexion  with  malignants  ;  exacted  a  judaical  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath ;  reprehended  every  amuse- 
ment or  apparent  levity  in  his  court  or  person  ;  and 
although  he  listened  to  their  sermons  with  a  grave 
deportment,  although  he  endeavoured  to  conform  to 
their  long  prayers  and  religious  fasts,  their  importu- 
nities were  irksome,  and  his  dissimulation  unsuc- 
cessful. They  could  neither  reconcile  his  mind  to 
their  fanatical  austerity,  to  Buckingham  a  topic  of 
secret  ridicule,  nor  could  he  persuade  them  that  his 
conversion  was  disinterested  or  sincere.  He  had 
assumed  a  mask  which  he  was  not  at  all  times  qua- 
lified to  wear ;  and  his  impatience  or  levity  (nor 
was  it  always  easy  to  resist  a  smile),  betrayed  an 
aversion  to  their  prayers  and  covenants,  which  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  ever  meant  to  fulfil. 
His  attempt  to  recall  the  engagers  to  court,  the  au- 
thors of  a  disastrous  war  with  England,  increased 
their  distrust  of  his  intentions  to  reign  in  Scotland 
only,  according  to  the  covenants ;  and  if  he  was  in- 
trusted with  no  power,  it  is  obvious  that  no  confi- 
dence was  reposed  in  his  professions. 

"  But  the  Scots  were  disappointed  iu  their  expec- 
tations of  maintaining  peace,  by  the  observance  of  a 
strict  neutrality  with  England.  The  progress  of  the 
treaty  had  been  diligently  watched,  as  conducive  to 
hostilities;  and  the  council  of  state  determined,  on 
the  arrival  of  Charles,  to  carry  the  war  into  Seot- 
land,  to  prevent  a  second  invasion,  which  appeared 
inevitable,  and,  from  the  accession  of  the  English 
presbyterians  and  royalists,  might  have  proved  dis- 
.1-11. ins  to  (he  new  republic.  Cromwell  was  recalled 
from  the  conquest  of  Ireland;  and  Fairfax  was  in- 
vited to  resume  the  chief  command.     That  able  and 

I.  hi  urn    general,  though  not  averse   to  a  dc- 

fensive  war,  resigned  hi-  commission,  whioh  Crom 
well  received  with  affected  reluctance,  ami  well-dis 
gambled  joy.  His  march  was  preceded  by  tin 
reputation  'if  Ins  In. ruble  exploits  in  Ireland  ;  hii 
declarations,  addressed  to  the  samis  and  partakers 
of  the  faith  in  Scotland,  transferred  the  violation  of 
iii..  covenant  to  the   proi  lamation  "i  Char!     M 

i   ,i  to  ■  eat  him,  b;  a  new  invasion,  on 
the  English  throne.     Such   un'n 

loyed,  thai  within  a  month  after  the  lung's 

arrival,  Ci  oced  with  sixteen  thousand 

.    in  troop    to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed;  but  he 

t i.i  an  enemy  not  unprepared  for  bis  ri  i  option 

in  i ni  iv  purposely  laid  waste  on  his  approach. 

■    i  the  .  ommittee  of  estates, 

:n.    i   vigorous  preparations  tor  de 

fenc0.  (),,  the  Snl  notice  of  an  invasion  from  Bng 
l  mil.  ..  goneral  levy   was  appointed  through  the 

in. i   i| pen  .  ounti  j    was  abandoned, 

fr..m  H.-m  1. 1  i ..  i   linl b,  on  Cromwell's  approach. 

I-..,,  i  j  artii  li   -I     "I'  i  tani  i    wat    n  i  oi   ds 

itroyed,  and  in  hi arch  towards  tl ipitaJ  no!  i 

null!    Wai  10  be  ..Til.      Hut   the  Capital   Wll-   pTOttl  I"' 


by  a  numerous  army,  securely  intrenched  behind 
strong  lines,  flanked  or  swept  by  the  fortifications 
of  Leith,  and  batteries  erected  on  the  Calton-hill.* 
The  impetuosity  of  Cromwell  was  opposed  by  the 
cool  and  vigilant  sagacity  of  Lesly,  (the  aged 
Leven  enjoyed  a  nominal  command,)  the  disci- 
plined enthusiasm  of  the  independents,  by  the  ar- 
dent and  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Scots.  The  eyes 
and  expectations  of  men  were  fixed  on  two  distin- 
guished commanders,  who  had  neither  hitherto  sus- 
tained a  single  defeat,  and  on  whose  respective 
successes  not  only  the  event  of  the  campaign,  but 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  depend. 
Each  was  subjected  to  peculiar  disadvantages  ;  Crom- 
well, from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  in 
a  wasted  country ;  Lesly,  from  the  presumptuous 
confidence  of  the  clergy,  which  exposed  his  undis- 
ciplined levies  to  an  unequal  contest  with  veteran 
troops.  Cromwell,  .after  a  successful  attack  upon 
Arthur's  Seat,  which  overhangs  the  city,  withdrew 
to  Musselburgh,  unable  either  to  force  the  trenches, 
or  provoke  the  Scots  to  an  engagement  in  the  open 
plain.  His  retreat  was  harassed  and  disordered  by 
the  Scots.  His  rear  was  surprised  next  morning  by 
Montgomery  and  Strachan,  nor  extricated  and  pre- 
served without  considerable^  loss.  The  disaster  was 
repaired  as  usual  by  a  solemir-fcist ;  but  the  indigna- 
tion and  hopes  of  the  clergy  were  confirmed  by 
Cromwell's  impiety,  who  demolished  or  burnt  the 
pews,  and  converted  their  churches  into  stables  for 
his  horse. 

"  Such  of  the  rigid  presbyterians  as  opposed  ori- 
ginally the  reception  of  Charles,  were  still  averse  to 
a  war  with  England  ;  and  whatever  limitatious  were 
imposed  on  his  power,  whatever  insults  were  offered 
to  bis  dignitv,  must  be  imputed  to  them.  Their  op 
position  to  his  recall  was  overruled  by  Argyle  ;  but 
from  the  universal  joy,  or  from  the  neglect  of  disci- 
pline which  his  presence,  during  the  late  encounters, 
occasioned  in  the  camp,  their  importunities  never 
ceased  till  he  returned  to  Stirling.  Their  jealousy 
required  that  the  camp  should  he  purged  of  malig- 
nants who  had  crept  into  command,  and  when  eighty 
officers  were  accordingly  dismissed,  an  army  emu- 
posed  of  saints  was  pronounced  invincible. f  They 
prepared  a  new  declaration  for  the  king  to  subscribe. 
On  Ins  refusal  they  procured  a  violent  act  frnui  the 
committees  of  church  and  state ;  '  that  they  es- 
poused no  malignant  quarrel  or  party,  nor  acknow- 
ledged the  king  or  his  interest,  otherwise  than  in 
subordination  to  God,  but  would  vindicate  them- 
selves from  the  aspersion,  thai  they  owned  and  sup- 
ported his  majesty  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
king.'     The  declaration  was  coininunii  ate.l  without 

authority,  and  without   any  pacific  effect  to  Crom. 

well.  But  to  Charles,  the  disavowal  of  his  interests 
seemed  conducive  to  an  accommodation  with  his 
enemies,  and  he  consented,  with  some  qualifications, 

declaration  not  less  injurioui  to  his  father's 

ni, iv  than  his  own  reputation.     Although  he  was 

bound,  as  a  dutiful  sou,  to  honour  Ins  father's  me- 
mory, and  to  bold  Ins  mother's  person  in  estimation, 
v.i  he  . i. 'sues  to  be  deeply  bumbled  and  afflicted  in 
spirit,  for  his  lather's  adherence  to  evil  councils,  and 
..j.j,..  in, ,n  to  the  covenants,  by  which  the  blood  of 
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the  faithful  had  been  profusely  shed  ;  and  for  his 
mother's  idolatry,  the  toleration  of  which  in  thi 
king's  house  was  a  matter  not  only  of  offence  to  the 
p.'otestant  churches,  but  undoubtedly  of  high  provo- 
cation to  a  jealous  God.  He  declares  that  he  re- 
ceived the  covenant  with  no  sinister  or  improper  de- 
sign ;  professes  to  have  no  enemies  but  those  of  the 
covenant,  which  he  exhorts  his  subjects,  as  they 
value  his  protection  or  favour,  not  to  resist;  annuls 
his  treaties  with  the  Irish  catholics;  recalls  his  com- 
missions against  the  English  trade ;  promises  to 
confirm  the  propositions  of  the  two  kingdoms  pre- 
sented to  his  father,  and  to  grant  an  indemnity  to 
all  but  the  authors  of  his  murder  ;  and  requires  the 
well-affecteti  in  England,  since  the  sectaries  have 
invaded  Scotland,  not  to  omit  the  opportunity  to  re- 
establish their  ancient  government.*  The  declara- 
tion, how  dishonourable  soever  to  his  father's  me- 
mory, or  degrading  to  himself,  was  well  adapted  to 
unite  the  covenanters,  and  reconcile  the  English 
presbyterians  to  his  cause.  But  another  test  of  his 
sincerity  was  required.  A  day  of  public  humiliation, 
to  be  observed  by  his  household  and  the  whole  king- 
dom, was  proposed  as  preparatory  to  his  coronation, 
to  atone  for  the  opposition  of  his  ancestors  to  the 
reformation;  the  defection  of  James  from  the  cove- 
nant; the  mal-administration,  or  encroachments  of 
Charles  I.  on  the  church;  the  queen's  idolatry,  and 
his  own  early  connexion  with  inveterate  malignants. 
This  national  humiliation,  which  was  implied  in  the 
declaration,  is  represented  as  a  public  penance  pre- 
scribed for  Charles;  but  it  also  denotes  the  suspi- 
cions entertained  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  extrava- 
gance to  which  the  fanatical  genius  of  the  nation 
had  arrived. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  every  military  stratagem  was 
attempted  by  Cromwell,  impatient  for  action.  From 
Musselburgh  he  retired  to  Dunbar,  to  withdraw  the 
Scots  from  their  intrenched  situation,  and  returned 
to  encamp  on  the  Pentland  hills,  to  deprive  the  city 
of  supplies  from  Stirling.  But  his  own  supplies 
from  Dunbar  were  interrupted  ;  and  as  Lesly's  situa- 
tion, who  advanced  to  face  him,  was  too  advantage- 
ous to  be  attacked,  he  returned  to  Musselburgh,  to 
preserve  the  communication  open  with  his  fleet.  As 
the  season  advanced,  his  situation  soon  became  cri- 
tical ;  his  troops  were  sickly,  his  provisions  were 
almost  exhausted,  and  it  was  difficult  to  procure 
timely  supplies  by  sea.  It  was  necessary  to  retreat 
from  a  country  where  he  was  unable  either  to  resist 
or  encounter  the  enemy;  but  in  his  rctieat  to  Dun- 
bar, he  was  harassed  and  pursued  by  Lefly,  who 
pre-occupied  the  heights  of  Lammer-uiuir,  seized  the 
most  difficult  passes  to  Berwick',  and  with  an  army 
daily  strengthened  by  reinforcements,  hung  like  a 
portentous  cloud  on  the  hills.  The  situation  of  Crom- 
well was  confessedly  desperate.  His  retreat  was  in- 
tercepted at  Cockburnspatb,  through  which  it  was 
impossible  to  penetrate,  with  Lesly  on  his  rear ;  but 
in  this  desperate  extremity,  when  prepared  to  em- 
bark his  artillery  and  foot,  and  to  break  through  with 
his  cavalry  to  Berwick, he  was  relieved  by  the  good 
fortune  which  on  all  occasions  attended  his  arms. 
Altera  uniform  display  of  lho«c  superior  military 
talents  winch,  with  undisciplined  troops,  bad  baffled 
and  reduced  a  veteran  army,  flushed  with  success, 
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and  the  first  general  of  the  times  to  extremity,  the 
unfortunate  Lesly,  on  the  eve  of  an  unbloody  vic- 
tory, was  ruined  by  the  frenzy  of  the  clergy,  or  rather 
the  national  precipitation  of  the  Scots. 

"  Whether,  as  the  result  and  reward  of  their 
prayers,  thepreachers  hadannounced  the  destruction 
of  the  sectaries,  the  operations  of  Lesly  were  con- 
trolled by  a  committee  of  church  and  state,  impa- 
tient of  the  fatigues  of  the  field,  and  apprehensive 
only  of  the  enemy's  escape.  They  blamed  their  ge- 
neral as  slow  to  strike,  and  extirpate  the  sectaries; 
and  with  the  same  temerity  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  at  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  they  ordered  the  army 
to  quit  the  hills,  notwithstanding  his  remonstrances, 
that  all  was  sure  where  they  remained,  but  that  all 
might  be  lost  when  they  engaged  in  action.  Crom- 
well and  his  officers  were  employed  that  day  in  a 
solemn  fast;  when  he  discerned  through  his  glass 
an  extraordinary  movement  in  the  Scottish  camp. 
'  They  are  coming  down,'  he  exclaimed  with  devout 
exultation,  '  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our 
hands.'  They  continued,  during  a  tempestuous 
night,  to  descend  from  the  hills.  Before  they  were 
airanged  for  battle  in  the  morning,  while  their 
matches  were  extinguished,  and  their  horses  partly 
unsaddled  and  grazing,  they  were  attacked  by  Crom- 
well, whose  troops  had  been  carefully  preserved  from 
the  storm,  and  the  advantage  of  numbers  opposed  to 
discipline,  was  lost  in  consequence  of  their  irretriev- 
able disorder.  The  English  were  at  first  repulsed, 
but  after  a  short  and  unequal  conflict,  the  Scottish 
horse  were  overthrown  and  dispersed;  the  infantry, 
pierced  by  their  own  and  the  English  cavalry,  aban- 
doned their  arms,  their  artillery,  their  baggage,  for 
an  ignominious  flight.  Two  regiments  only  main- 
tained their  ground  ;  but  they  perished  in  their  ranks. 
Above  three  thousand  were  killed  in  the  pursuit. 
Five  thousand  wounded  prisoners  were  dismissed 
from  the  field,  which  was  strewed  with  arms,  and  an 
equal  number  were  driven  into  England  like  herds 
of  cattle,  and  transported  afterwards  to  the  planta- 
tions as  slaves.  The  victory  is  compared,  by  a  ce- 
lebrated historian,  to  the  battle  of  Pinkey  in  the 
preceding  century;  but  is  justly  discriminated  as 
more  fatal  to  Scotland,  since  it  was  improved  with 
greater  diligence,  skill,  and  success.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Leith  were  abandoned  ;  Edinburgh  opened 
its  gates  to  Cromwell;  and  the  castle  alone  remained 
iu  the  southern  counties,  to  retard  the  progress  of 
his  victorious  arms. 

"  The  victory  was  not  more  acceptable  to  Crom- 
well, than  the  defeat  to  Charles,  how  disastrous 
soever  it  might  prove  to  the  kingdom.  He  beheld 
the  army  of  the  church  dissolved,  and  the  party 
hastening  to  its  own  destruction.  Lesly,  with  the 
dispirited  remaiuder  of  a  numerous  army,  retired  to 
Stirling  to  secure  the  passes,  but  justice  was  done 
to  the  abilities  of  that  unfortunate  general,  who  was 
acquitted  of  misconduct,  and  restored  to  the  com- 
mand, liut  a  new  army  remained  to  be  raised; 
and  without  the  assistance  of  such  as  wero  ex- 
cluded, or  dismissed  from  the  former,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  provide  fur  the  national  defence.  A  coali- 
tion of  all  parties  was  requisite  for  the  public  safetj  , 
the  lords  of  the  engagement  were  invited  or  per- 
mitted to  return  to  court,  and  the  committees  of 
church  and  state  were  moved  to  accept  the  services 
of  those  who  had  made  defection,  or  maintained,  as 
it  was  termed,  a  detestable  neutrality.  Two  reso- 
lutions were  prepared  on  the  subject  ;  that  a  profes- 
sion of  their  repentance  ought  to  be  accepted,  and 
that  they  should  be  admitted  on  repentance,  to  share 
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in  the  service  and  defence  of  the  kingdom.  When 
these  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  parliament,  held 
at  Perth,  malignants,  engagers,  and  all  included  in 
the  act  of  Classes,  by  a  specious  or  ludicrous  re- 
pentance, hastened  to  deserve  public  employment 
and  trust  .  But  the  resolutions  were  productive  of 
a  new  defection,  of  the  party  originally  averse  to 
the  king,  or  to  a  war  with  England.  Their  clergy 
protested  against  the  commission  of  the  church; 
that  to  admit  the  support  of  the  disaffected,  was 
little  else  than  to  betray  their  cause  ;  and  that  the 
profane  mockery  of  their  affected  penitence  was  an 
insult  to  God,  from  which  no  blessing  nor  success 
could  arise.  Their  protest  was  not  taken  in  vain. 
A  separate  association  against  the  sectaries,  and  a 
remonstrance  agaiust  the  king,  were  prepared  by 
Renfrew,  Air,  Galloway,  Wigton,  and  Dumfries, 
the  most  fanatical  counties  of  the  west ;  and  the  na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  church,  was  divided  henceforth 
into  public  resolutioners,  and  protestors,  or  remon- 
strants. The  five  associated  counties  remonstrated 
against  the  treaty  with  the  king  as  criminal;  enu- 
merated the  most  invidious  instauces  of  li is  insin- 
cerity, since  ihe  commission  to  Montrose  ;  proposed 
that  he  should  be  excluded  or  suspended  at  least 
from  the  government,  till  sincerer  fruits  of  repent- 
ance were  discovered;  demanded  that  his  ministers, 
Argyle  and  Loudon,  should  be  displaced  and  the 
state  new  modelled,  and  protested  that  it  was  unjust 
either  to  impose  on  others,  a  prince  unworthy  to 
reign  in  Scotland,  or  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of 
an  independent  nation.  The  remonstrants  were 
desirous  to  remove  the  cause  of  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land ;  but  their  remonstrance,  with  some  hesitation, 
was  condemned  as  seditious  by  the  committee  of 
estates.  As  their  association,  however,  still  sub- 
sisted, their  levies,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand, 
were  withheld  from  govevnuieut,  and  their  defection 
was  confirmed  by  the  king's  unexpected  escape 
from  court. 

"  Whether  disgusted  at  the  invectives  of  the 
clergy,  or  alarmed  at  the  idle  surmises  of  his  follow- 
ers, that  he  would  be  delivered  up,  as  a  peace-offer- 
ing, to  the  English  army,  he  began  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  royalists,  and  an  extensive  in- 
surrection was  projected  in  the  north.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  king  should  escape,  the  committee  of 
estates  were  to  be  surprised  and  seized  by  highland, 
crs  introduced  into  Perth.  Dundee  was  to  be  se- 
cured by  Lord  Dudhope,  its  constable  ;  Lord  Ogilvy 
was  to  take  arms  in  Angus ;  Middleton  and  the 
marquess  of  Huntley  in  the  north.  Rut  this  ill-con- 
ceited  conspiracy  was  betrayed  by  Buckingham, 
and  his  escape  was  delayed  beyond  the  appointed 
day.  When  he  crossed  the  Tay,  under  the  pretexl 
of  hawking,  instead  of  the  numerous  forces  which 
I,.'  expected,  he  was  received  at  Clova,  by  a  few 
highbinders  in  a  miserable  house,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Montgomery  from  the  committee  of  estates, 
was  persuaded  to  return.* 

"Tliis   in.  id. -ill    was    termed    Hie    Slnrl  ;    anil    nl 

though  the  miitrusl  of  the  covenanters,  and  tboii 
approherj  ions  from  the  royalists, were  fullj  willed, 
yet  from  the  danger  of  resorting  to  such  desperate 
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person  was  no  longer  inaccessible  to  his  friends. 
His  coronation  was  no  longer  deferred  by  parlia- 
ment; but  it  was  preceded  by  a  fast  for  the  sins  of 
his  family,  and  another  national  humiliation  for  the 
dangerous  contempt  to  which  the  Gospel  was  re- 
duced. It  was  performed  with  every  regal  solemnity 
at  Scone.  The  covenant  was  again  confirmed  and 
sworn.  The  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
marquess  of  Argyle,  who  had  reason  to  complain, 
that  his  own  head  was  the  ungenerous  forfeit.  When 
admonished  by  the  clergy  to  adhere  to  his  cove- 
nanted vows,  Charles  was  saluted  with  acclamations 
destined  never  to  be  verified,  as  the  first  covenanted 
king  of  the  Scots.  ^His  authority  was  sufficiently 
established  by  the  admission  of  his  friends  to  par- 
liament, and  the  removal  of  the  remonstrants  from 
the  committee  of  estates.  Argyle,  however,  was 
still  so  considerable,  that  the  king  descended  to  the 
disingenuous  proposals  of  a  marriage  with  his  daugh- 
ter, but  that  discerning  noblemau,  convinced  that 
the  king  was  secretly  estranged  from  him,  regarded 
every  offer  as  a  snare  for  his  destruction. 

"  Amidst  these  transactions,  the  loss  of  the  western 
counties  was  severely  felt.  Their  forces  were  with- 
drawn to  Dumfries;  while  Cromwell,  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  Stirling,  advanced  to  Glasgow 
without  interruption.  On  Montgomery's  approach 
from  Stirling,  to  unite  with  the  western  forces,  or 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  their  cummauders  eu- 
deavoured  to  prevent  his  junction  by  some  previous 
exploit.  They  attacked  the  English  quarters  at 
Hamilton,  where  Lambert  was  stationed,  contrary 
to  their  expectations,  with  a  considerable  force ;  and 
although  at  first  successful,  they  were  repulsed  and 
routed:  although  their  loss  was  inconsiderable,  Ker, 
their  commander,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ; 
Strachan,  disbanding  such  as  rallied,  deserted  to 
Cromwell,  his  former  commander,  and  the  western 
forces  were  dispersed  in  a  long  pursuit.  Edinburgh- 
castle,  a  virgin  fortress,  which  had  hitherto  defied 
the  besiegers'  mines,  was  betrayed  as  soon  as  the 
batteries  were  erected;  and  the  very  clergy  who  had 
tied  for  refuge  thither,  protested  against  the  cow- 
ardice ..r  treachery  of  the  governor.  The  castles  "I 
Roslin,  Tantallon,  Hume,  and  others,  were  succes- 
sively reduced;  and  during  the  winter  season,  the 
whole  couutrv  within  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  sub- 
dued by  Cromwell. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  accumulated  and  rapid 
misfortunes,  the  most  vigorous  preparations  were 
made  for  the  approaching  campaign.  The  mure 
violent  covenanters,  who  embraced  the  remonstrance, 
abandoned  Charles,  and  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  but  the  moderate  united  with  bis  friends  for  its 
preservation,  and  the  resources  of  a  party  yet  UU 
tried  remained.  Royalists  and  covenanters  were 
indiscriminately  admitted;  volunteers  of  all  ranks, 
who  had  languished  under  the  proscription  of  their 
party,  crowded  Willi  emulation  to  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  as  the  levies  were  completed  from  each 
county,  an  army  not  inferior  to  the  former  was  col- 
lected .it  Stirling,  The  king  assumed  the  command 
in  person,  al  the  request  of  the  estates.  The  duke 
of  Hamilton  was  appointed  lieutenant,  1..  sly,  major- 
general.  Adhering  cautiouslj  to  the  defensive  plan 
,,f  the  former  campaign,  thoj  em  amped  in  the  Tm 
wood,  a  few  miles  from  Stirling,  where  their  front 
was  protected  by  the  Canton  and  strong  intrench- 
mi  ni  while  the  northern  counties  we pea  be- 
hind for  provisions  and  supplies.  The  plan  was 
imperfect,  is  another  army  was  requisite  beyond  the 
t. ni.  botweoa which  ana  the  king's  at  Stirling, 
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Cromwell  would  never  have  ventured  to  interpose 
His  military  operations,  suspended  by  sickness, 
were  resumed  on  his  recovery ;  but  he  found  the  si. 
tuatiou  of  the  Scots  impregnable,  and  their  resolu- 
tion to  decline  an  engagement  invincible.  Six  weeks 
were  thus  inactively  consumed,  till  Overton  crossed 
into  Fife,  to  intercept  their  supplies.  Holburn  and 
Brown  were  dispatched  to  oppose  him  ;  hut  as  Lam- 
bert had  followed  with  two  thousand  men,  the  Scots, 
after  a  desperate  engagement,  in  which  the  cowardice 
or  misconduct  of  Holburn,  and  the  personal  valour 
of  Brown  were  conspicuous,  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Their  gallant  commander  was  taken 
prisoner;  and  at  a  disaster  ultimately  so  fatal  to  his 
country,  expired  of  grief.  Inverkeithing,  Burntis- 
land, and  other  fortified  places  in  Fife,  were  imme- 
diately surrendered;  and  Cromwell,  transporting 
the  remainder  of  his  army  thither,  advanced  to  Perth, 
into  which  a  garrison  was  just  introduced.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  his  arms,  that  on  the 
same  day  the  moats  were  drained,  the  walls  were 
battered  down  with  his  cannon;  and  Lord  DufYus, 
the  governor,  to  avoid  a  general  assault,  was  com- 
pelled to  yield. 

"  In  the  present  extremity  to  which  Charles  was 
reduced,  his  resources  in  the  north  were  intercepted ; 
the  desertion  of  his  troops  increased,  and  as  Crom- 
well might  refuse  to  fight  without  eminent  advan- 
tage, it  was  speciously  alleged  that  no  choice  re- 
mained, except  to  starve,  disband,  or  to  march  into 
England.  But  the  possession  of  Scotland  was  dis- 
regarded unless  as  conducive  to  the  recovery  of 
England;  the  way  was  now  unobstructed  and  open, 
and  as  his  troops  were  nearer  than  Cromwell's  to 
the  capital,  the  desperate  resolution  was  embraced 
by  Charles,  to  abandon  one  kingdom  for  the  preca- 
rious chance  of  regaining  another,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  hs  joined  on  his  arrival  by  his  numerous 
friends.  The  resolution  was  opposed  by  Argyle 
alone,  bu  with  arguments  confessedly  of  no  incon- 
siderable strength.  It  was  ungenerous  to  desert  a 
loyal  people  who,  when  a  convenient  asylum  was 
necessary,  had  received  and  continued  to  support 
him  on  the  throne;  much  more  to  deprive  them  of 
their  last  army,  and  to  leave  them  a  defenceless 
prey  to  an  unobstructed  conquest.  To  remain  on 
the  defensive,  iu  a  country  where  his  authority  was 
acknowledged,  was  safer  far  than  to  transfer  the  war 
into  another,  where  no  insurrection  was  prepared  for 
his  support;  and  if  the  passes  to  the  north  were  pre- 
occupied, the  west  and  south  wore  abandoned,  or 
left  unprotected  by  Cromwell.  If  a  defensive  war 
were  continued,  the  present  force  might  again  re- 
duce him  to  his  former  difficulties  ;  and  an  army  Le- 
vied beyotid  the  Tay,  would  compel  him  either  to 
submit  or  retreat  to  his  ships.  But  the  assistance 
to  be  obtained  in  England  was  a  delusive  hope,  of 
which  they  were  miserably  disappointed  in  the  last 
expedition  ;  nor  from  its  unfortunate  event,  or  from 
the  recent  detection  of  their  correspondence  with  the 
presbytcrians,  was  greater  success  to  be  expected 
from  the  present.  Argyle,  whoso  reasons  were  re- 
jected, was  permitted  with  sumo  hesitation  to  retire 
to  his  estate.  The  camp  was  suddenly  raised,  and 
Charles  advanced  into  England,  by  rapid  marches, 
with  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men. 

"  It  is  uncertain  whether  Cromwell  was  surprised 
or  pleased,  at  an  event  to  which  his  operations  hail 
so  materially  contributed.  He  knew  that  the  roy- 
alists were  a  broken,  dispirited  parly,  ami  the  con- 
spiracies of  the  English  presbytcrians  were  detected 
and   suppressed.         His  conduct   waa  the  sauio  at 


Preston,  where  he  interposed  between  the  enemy 
and  their  return  to  Scotland,  and  he  foresaw  the 
ruin  of  the  king  from  his  march  into  England,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  own  troops  from  a  winter  cam- 
paign. While  he  exhorted  the  parliament  not  to  be 
surprised  at  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  he  ordered 
the  militia  to  assemble,  and  obstruct  their  progress; 
dispatched  Lambert  with  the  cavalry  to  retard  their 
march,  and  leaving  Monk,  with  seven  thousand  troops, 
for  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  hastened  forward 
himself,  within  two  days,  in  pursuit  of  the  king. 

"  But  the  expectations  of  the  king  were  disap- 
pointed, and  he  was  joined  in  his  progress  through 
Lancashire,  neither  by  the  presbyterians  nor  his 
father's  friends.  None  were  prepared  to  support 
an  unexpected  invasion,  which  resembled  rather  a 
precipitate  flight.  The  militia  that  guarded  the 
public  roads  prevented  their  assembling,  and  while 
the  event  was  uncertain,  they  remained  undeter- 
mined; intimidated  by  Cromwell's  incessant  pur- 
suit. The  royalists  were  deterred,  besides,  by  a  de- 
claration of  the  committee  of  ministers,  to  admit  of 
none  who  opposed  the  covenant,  which  the  army 
was  intended  to  prosecute  and  restore;  the  presby- 
terians, by  an  intercepted  letter  from  Charles  to 
Massey,  who  preceded  his  march  to  suppress  this 
declaration  which  the  clergy  had  prepared.  From 
the  same  distrust  of  his  sincerity  or  success,  the 
Scots  attached  to  the  covenant,  deserted  so  fast,  that 
his  army  was  diminished  to  fourteen  thousand.  At 
Warrington-bridge  their  passage  was  disputed  by 
Lambert,  who  retired  in  real  or  affected  disorder  ; 
but  the  sagacious  Lesly,  whom  the  king  reproached 
as  alone  dispirited,  already  presaged  their  approach- 
ing destruction.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  unable 
to  prosecute  their  march  to  the  capital,  they  were 
invited  to  Worcester,  a  loyal  city,  where,  from  its 
vicinity  to  Gloucester,  Massey  expected  to  be  joined 
by  his  former  adherents.  But  the  militia,  whose 
numbers  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand,  closed 
around  the  devoted  city,  and  when  Cromwell  arrived 
with  a  veteran  army  almost  equally  numerous,  there 
were  no  hopes  of  retreat,  and  hardly  the  chance  of 
escape  remained. 

"  The  assault  was  appointed  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, as  a  day  propitious  to  Cromwell,  and  fatal 
to  the  Scots  from  their  defeat  at  Dunbar.  Fleet- 
wood, his  lieutenant,  attacked  the  enemy  beyond 
the  Severn,  and  while  their  communication  was 
preserved  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  assault  of  Wor- 
cester was  reserved  for  himself.  Such  was  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  which  Fleetwood  encountered,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  army  was  transported  by  Crom- 
well across  the  Severn  ;  but  while  his  troops  were 
thus  divided,  the  Scots,  to  prevent  the  assault  which 
they  dreaded,  burst  forth  with  their  whole  force,  at 
the  opposite  gates.  Their  attack  was  at  lirst  suc- 
cessful; his  mviucible  life-guards  began  to  recede, 
mid  for  some  time  his  artillery  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Scots.  His  return  with  fresh  forces 
restored  the  battle,  which  was  obstinately  disputed, 
in  close  encounter,  upwards  of  three  hours  with  al- 
ternate success.  The  Scots,  oppressed  by  superior 
discipline,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  tied  in  dis- 
order to  defend  the  unfinished  intrenchments  of  the 
city  ;  but  the  enemy  I'  I  already  entered  the  gates, 
and  all  within  was  confusion  and  dismay.  While 
the  citadel  was  stormed,  and  fifteen  hundred  were 
put  to  the  sword  by  Cromwell,  provuked  at  their 
resistance,  Charles  escaped  through  the  opposite 
gate,  with  the  horse  who  abandoned  their  foot  to 
destruction.     Tho  whole  battle,  ono  of  the  severest 
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which  Cromwell  had  eTer  witnessed,*  subsisted  five 
hours  till  the  descent  of  night.  Three  thousand  were 
slain  in  the  field.  Ten  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  in  the  towu,  or  in  the  pursuit  next  day  ;  and 
when  driven  to  London,  such  as  survived  the  mor- 
tality of  a  crowded  prison,  and  the  want  of  food, 
were  shipped  for  the  plantations.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
milton was  mortally  wounded.  Eleven  noblemen 
were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  the  earl?  of 
Derby  and  Lauderdale  were  destined,  the  one  for 
the  scaffold,  the  other  for  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower.  Lesly  and  Middleton,  who  escaped 
with  the  horse,  were  intercepted  in  Yorkshire;  and 
if  a  few  fugitives  were  preserved  by  flight,  none  re- 
turned in  a  body  to  Scotland." 

The  following  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, and  of  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  are  given,  with 
all  his  usual  power  of  description,  by  Dr.  Lingard  : 
"  In  this  disastrous  battle  the  slain  on  the  part  of 
the  royalists  amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  the 
taken  to  a  still  greater  number.  The  cavalry  which 
escaped,  broke  into  separate  bodies  ;  and  so  de- 
pressed was  their  courage,  so  bewildered  were  their 
counsels,  that  they  successively  surrendered  to  smaller 
parties  of  their  pursuers.  Many  officers  of  distinction 
attempted,  single  and  disguised,  to  steal  their  way 
through  the  country;  but  of  these  the  Scuts  were 
universally  betrayed  by  their  accent,  the  English, 
for  the  most  part,  effected  their  escape.  The  duke 
of  Hamilton  had  been  mortally  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle:  the  earls  of  Derby,  Rothes,  Cleveland, 
Kelly,  and  Lauderdale;  the  Lords  Sinclair,  Ken- 
mure,  and  Graudisun ;  and  the  Generals  Leslev, 
Massey,  Middleton,  and  Montgomery,  were  made 
prisoners,  at  different  times  and  in  separate  places. 
But  the  most  interesting  inquiry  regarded  the  fortune 
of  the  young  king.  Though  the  parliament  offered 
a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  his  person,  and 
denounced  the  penalties  of  treason  against  those  who 
should  afford  him  shelter;  though  parties  of  horse 
and  foot  scoured  the  adjacent  counties  in  sean  h  oi 
so  valuable  a  prize  ;  though  the  magistrates  received 
orders  to  arrest  every  unknown  person,  and  to  keep 
a  strict  watch  on  the  sea-ports  and  their  neighbour- 
li I,  vet  no  trace  of  Ins  flight,  no  clew  to  his  re- 
treat, could  be  discovered.  Week  after  week  passed 
away;  of  almost  every  other  individual  of  note  the 
fate  w;is  ascertained;  that  of  Charles  Stuart  re- 
mained an  impenetrable  mystery.  At  last,  when  a 
belief  prevailed,  both  among  his  friends  and  foes, 
that  he  had  met  with  death  from  (lie  peasantry,  ig- 
norant of  his  person  and  quality,  the  intelligence 
arrived,  that  on  the  17th  of  <  Ictober,  forty-four  days 
after  the  battle,  he  had  landed  in  safety  at  Fecamp, 
mi  the  coast  of  Normandy. 

"  The  narrative  of  his  adventures  during  this  pe- 
riod of  suspense  and  distress,   exhibits  striking  in- 

i  in  <  of  hair-breadth  escapes  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  of  unshaken  fidelity  on  that  of  Ins  ad- 
herent*. During  the  niohl  alter  the  battle  he  found 
In  the  midst  of  tin-  Scottish  cavalry,  a  body 
of  i'n n  too  numerous  to  elude  pursuit,  and  too  dis- 
pirited to  repel  an  enemy.  Under  cover  of  the 
aarl i  he  separated  Prom  them  with  about  sixty 

h  be  eai  I  "t  Derbj  recommended  to  him,  from 

Ins  own  experience,  the  house  at  Boscobel  as  a  se- 

adoD,  ind  the  hist  rtui  \.h..  transcrlbs  his  nan  - 
■  htbavlour  ..f  theSool  loxtramelj    Crom 

■  diipab  Iim  contain  U id]  dJ  tint  I  account  "I  Um 

-  Indeed  it  was  *  stiff  buil 
'■        ■  ■■•  u  itifl  a  oonlest,'  says  Cronv 


cure  retreat;  and  Charles  Giffard  undertook,  with 
the  aid  of  his  servant  Yates,  to  conduct  him  to 
Whiteladies,  another  house  belonging  to  the  family, 
and  not  far  distant  from  Boscobel.*  At  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  (September  4th)  after  a  ride 
of  tive-and-twenty  miles,  they  reached  Whiteladies  ; 
and  while  the  others  enjoyed  a  short  repose  from 
their  fatigue,  the  king  withdrew  to  au  inner  apart- 
ment, to  prepare  himself  for  the  character  which  it 
was  meant  he  should  assume.  His  hair  was  cut 
close  to  the  head,  his  bands  and  face  were  discoloured, 
his  clothes  were  exchanged  for  the  coarse  and  thread- 
bare garments  of  a  labourer,  and  a  heavy  wood  bill 
in  his  hand  announced  his  pretended  employment. 
At  sunrise  the  few  admitted  to  the  secret  took  their 
leave  of  him  with  tears,  and,  summoning  their  com- 
panions on  horseback,  rode  away,  they  scarcely 
knew  whither,  but  with  the  cheering  hope  that  they 
should  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the 
retreat  of  the  king  to  the  pursuit  of  themselves.  In 
less  than  an  hour  a  troop  of  horse  from  Cotsal,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Ashenhurst,  arrived  at 
Whiteladies :  but  the  king  was  already  gone ;  a 
fruitless  search  only  provoked  their  impatience,  and 
they  hastily  followed  the  track  of  the  fugitives. 

'*  Charles  was  now  in  the  hauds,  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy,  of  four  brothers,  (John,  the  Ht'th,  had 
taken  charge  of  the  Lord  Wilmot,)  labouring  men, 
of  the  name  of  Penderel,  and  of  Yates,  his  former 
yuide,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  Peuderels. 
He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  their  poverty 
might  make  them  more  accessible  to  temptation : 
but  Derby  and  Giffard  had  conjured  him  to  dismiss 
such  thoughts:  they  were  men  of  tried  fidelity,  who, 
born  in  the  domain,  and  bred  iu  the  principles  of  a 
loyal  and  catholic  family,  had  long  been  successfully 
employed  in  screening  priests  and  cavaliers  from 
the  searches  of  the  civil  magistrates  and  military 
officers. f  By  one  of  them,  surnamed  the  trusty 
Richard,  he  was  led  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  ad- 
joining wood,  while  the  others  posttd  themselves  at 
convenient  stations,  to  descry  and  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  The  day  was  wet  and  stormy  ; 
ami  Richard,  attentive  to  the  accommodation  of  hi? 
charge,  who  appeared  sinking  under  the  fatigue, 
caused  by  his  efforts  in  the  battle  and  the  anxiety  of 
his  flight,  spread  a  blanket  for  him  under  one  of  the 
largest  trees,  and  ordered  the  wife  of  Yates  to  bring 
him  the  best  refreshment  which  her  house  could 
afford.  Charles  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  tins  un- 
expected  visitant.      Recovering    himself,    he    siil. 

'<; I  woman,   can  you  be  faithful  to  a  distressed 

cavalier?'  *  Yes,  sir,'  she  replied,  '  and  I  will  die 
sooner  than  betray  you.'  He  was  afterwards  visited 
by  Jane,  the  mother  of  (he  l'endereis.  The  old  wo- 
man kissed  his  hands,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  blessed 
her  God  that  he  had  chosen  her  sons  to  preserve,  as  she 
was  confident  they  won  1.1,  the  life  of  their  sovereign. 

11  It  had  been  agreed  between  the  king  and  Wil- 

■  Bosbi  bel  Is  described  ;'■*  .in  sxtrt  |>trocbial  ehapelry,  fas 

the  hundred  of  Brimslrey,  Shropshire,  neai  Bridge th,  one 

hundred  uml  forty  miles  bom  London;  containing  only  on* 
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mot,  that  each  should  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Loudon,  and  inquire  for  the  other  by  the  name  of 
Ashburnham,  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry. 
By  conversation  with  his  guardian,  Charles  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  a  different  plan,  to  seek  an  asylum 
among  the  cavaliers  in  Wales,  till  a  ship  could  be 
procured  for  his  transportation  to  France.  About 
nine  in  the  evening  they  left  the  wood  together  for 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wolf,  a  catholic  recusant  at  Made- 
ley,  not  far  from  the  Severn;  but  an  accidental 
alarm  lengthened  their  road,  and  added  to  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  royal  wanderer.  The  mill  at  Evelyn 
was  filled  with  fugitives  from  the  battle  :  the  miller, 
espying  Charles  and  his  guide,  and  afiaid  of  a  dis- 
covery, called  out 'rogues;'  and  they,  supposing 
him  an  enemy,  turned  up  a  miry  lane,  running  at 
their  utmost  speed.  They  reached  Madeley  at  mid- 
night; Wolf  was  roused  from  his  bed,  and  the 
strangers  obtained  admission.  But  their  host  felt 
no  small  alarm  for  their  safety.  Troops  were  fre- 
quently quartered  upon  him:  two  companies  of 
militia  actually  kept  watch  in  the  village,  and  the 
places  of  concealment  iu  his  house  had  been  recently 
discovered.  As  the  approach  of  daylight  (Septem- 
ber 5,)  made  it  equally  daugerous  to  proceed  or  turn 
back,  he  secreted  them  behind  the  hay  in  an  adjoin- 
ing barn,  and  dispatched  messengers  to  examine  the 
passages  of  the  river.  Their  report,  that  all  the 
bridges  were  guarded,  and  all  the  boats  secured, 
compelled  the  unfortunate  prince  to  abandon  his 
design.  On  the  return  of  darkness  he  placed  himself 
again  under  the  care  of  his  trusty  guide,  and,  with 
a  heavy  aud  misboding  heart,  retraced  his  steps  to- 
wards his  original  destination,  the  house  at  Boscobel. 
"  At  Boscobel  he  found  Colonel  Careless,  one  of 
those  devoted  adherents,  who,  to  aid  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  had  charged  the  enemy  at  the  opposite 
gate.  Careless  had  often  provoked,  and  as  often 
eluded,  the  resentment  of  the  roundheads:  and  ex- 
perience had  made  him  acquainted  with  every  loyal 
man,  and  every  place  of  concealment,  in  the  country. 
By  his  persuasion  Charles  consented  to  pass  the  day 
[September  6th)  with  him  amidst  the  branches  of  an 
old  and  lofty  oak.  This  celebrated  tree,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  to  satisfy  the  veneration  of  the 
cavaliers,  grew  near  the  common  path  in  a  meadow- 
field,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  wood.  It  had 
been  partially  lopped  a  few  years  before,  and  the  new 
shouts  had  thrown  around  it  a  thick  and  luxuriant 
foliage.  Within  this  cover  the  king  and  his  com- 
panions passed  the  day.  Invisible  themselves,  they 
Occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  red-coats  (so 
the  soldiers  were  called)  passing  among  the  trees, 
and  sometimes  saw  them  looking  into  the  meadow. 
Their  friends,  William  Peuderel  and  his  wife,  whom 
Charles  called  my  dame  Joan,  stationed  themselves 
near,  to  give  warning  of  danger;  he  pretending  to 
bfl  employed  in  his  duty  as  woodward,  and  she  in 
the  labour  of  gathering  sticks  for  fuel.  But  there 
Ixo  b  do  cause  of  immediate  alarm ;  the  darkness  of 
the  night  relieved  them  from  their  tedious  aud  irk- 
some confinement ;  and  Charles,  having  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  house  examined  the  hiding-place,  resolved 
to  trust  to  it  for  bis  future  security. 

"  The  nextday,  Sunday,  (September  7th,)  he  spent 
within  doors  or  in  the  garden.  But  Ins  thoughts 
brooded  over  his  forlorn  and  desperate  condition; 

and  the  gl a  on  his  countenance  betrayed  the  un- 

Bfl  in.  b  ol  his  mind,     Fortunately  in  the  afternoon 

be  I'n  ived  by  John  Penderel  a  welcome  message 

from  Lord  Wilmot,    to  meet,  him  th.it    night  at  the 

■      i    Mr.  Whitgrave,      a  recusant,  ut  Moaely: 


The  king's  feet  were  so  swollen  and  blistered  by  his 
recent  walk  to  and  from  Madeley,  that  he  gladly- 
accepted  the  offer  of  Humphrey's  horse  from  the 
mill;  nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  monarch  dis- 
grace that  of  the  steeu\  He  wore  a  coat  and  breeches 
of  coarse  green  cloth,  so  threadbare  that  iu  many 
places  they  appeared  white  ;  his  doublet  was  of  lea- 
ther, old  and  soiled ;  his  shoes  were  heavy  and 
slashed  for  the  ease  of  his  feet ;  his  stockings  of 
green  yarn  had  been  much  worn  and  darned  at  the 
knees  ;  and  an  old  gray  steeple-crowned  hat,  without 
band  or  lining,  with  a  crooked  thorn  stick,  completed 
the  royal  habiliments.  The  six  brothers  attended 
him  with  arms  :  two  kept  in  advauce,  two  followed 
behind,  and  one  walked  on  each  side.  He  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  complained  to  Humphrey  of  the 
heavy  jolting  pace  of  the  horse.  ■  My  liege,'  re- 
plied the  miller,  '  you  do  not  recollect  that  he  carries 
the  weight  of  three  kingdoms  on  his  back.' 

"At  Moseley,  (September  8th,)  cheered  by  the 
company  of  Wilmot,  and  the  attentions  of  Whit- 
grave, and  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Huddlestone,  he  re- 
covered his  spirits,  fought  the  battle  of  Worcester 
over  again,  and  declared  that,  if  he  could  rind  a  few 
thousand  men  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  him, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  meet  his  enemies  a  second 
time  in  the  field.  A  new  plan  of  escape  was  now 
submitted  to  his  approbation.  The  daughter  of 
Colonel  Lane,  of  Bentley,  had  obtained  from  the 
governor  of  Stafford  a  pass  to  visit  Mrs.  Norton,  a 
relation  near  Bristol.  Charles  consented  to  assume 
the  character  of  her  servant,  and  Wilmot  departed 
on  the  following  night  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
reception.  In  the  mean  time,  to  guard  againsi  a 
surprise,  Huddlestone  constantly  attended  the  king; 
Whitgrave  occasionally  left  the  house  to  observe 
what  passed  in  the  street;  and  Sir  John  Preston, 
and  two  other  boys,  the  pupils  of  Huddlestone,  were 
stationed  as  sentinels  at  the  garret-windows.  But 
the  danger  of  discovery  increased  every  hour.  The 
confession  of  a  cornet,  who  accompanied  him,  and 
was  afterwards  made  prisoner,  divulged  the  fact  that 
Charles  had  been  left  at  Whiteladies  ;  and  the  hope 
of  reward  stimulated  the  parliamentary  officers  to 
new  and  more  active  exertions.  The  house  at  Bos- 
cobel, on  the  day  after  the  king's  departure,  was 
successively  visited  by  two  parties  of  the  encmv  ; 
the  next  morning  (September  9th)  a  second  and 
more  rigorous  search  was  made  at  Whiteladies  ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  horse 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  Moseley.  As  Charles, 
Whitgrave,  and  Huddlestone  were  standing  near  a 
window,  they  observed  a  neighbour  run  hastily  into 
the  house,  and  in  an  instant  beard  the  shout  of 
1  soldiers,  soldiers,1  from  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
The  king  was  immediately  shut  up  in  the  secret 
place;  all  the  other  duors  were  thrown  open;  and 
W  oil  live  descending,  mel  the  tmopers  in  front  of 
his  house.  They  seized  him  as  a  fugitive  cavalier 
from  Worcester;  but  he  convinced  them  by  the  tes- 
timony ol' his  neighbours,  that  for  several  weeks  he 

hail  DOt  quitted    Moseley,    and  with    much  difficulty 

picvailed  on  them  to  depart  without  searching  the 
bouse. 

"  That  night  Charles  proceeded  to  Bentley.  It 
tonk  hm  little  time  to  tram  form  the  wood  cutter  intd 
a  domestic  servant,  and  to  exchange  his  dress  of 
green  jump  for  a  more  decent  sun  of  gra)  cloth, 
lie  departed  (September  L lth)  on  horseback  with 
his  -ii|ijm  -■■  J  rn  l  -:  i-i — ■  lielniiil  him,  accompanied  by 
her  cousin  Mr.  LaB8ella;  and,  after;:  journey  of 
three  days,  reached  (September  1  lth)  Mi.  Norton'! 
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house  without  interruption  or  danger.  Wilmot 
stopped  at  Sir  John  Winter's,  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  road,  he  had  occasionally  joined 
the  royal  party,  as  if  it  were  by  accident :  more  ge- 
nerally he  preceded  or  followed  them  at  a  short 
distance.  He  rode  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and  dogs 
by  his  side;  and  the  boldness  of-  his  manner  as  ef- 
fectually screened  him  from  discovery  as  the  most 
skilful  disguise. 

"  The  king  on  his  arrival  was  indulged  with  a 
separate  chamber,  under  the  pretence  of  indisposi- 
tion ;  but  the  next  morning  (September  15thl  he 
found  himself  in  the  company  of  two  persons,  of 
whom  one  had  been  a  private  in  his  regiment  of 
guards  at  Worcester,  the  other  a  servant  in  the 
palace  at  Richmond,  when  Charles  lived  there  seve- 
ral years  before.  The  first  did  not  recognise  him, 
though  he  pretended  to  give  a  description  of  his 
person  ;  the  other,  the  moment  the  king  uncovered, 
recollected  the  features  of  the  prince,  and  commu- 
nicated his  suspicions  to  Lassells.  Charles,  with 
great  judgment  sent  for  him,  discovered  himself  to 
him  as  to  an  old  acquaintance,  and  required  his  as- 
sistance. The  man  (he  was  butler  to  the  family,) 
felt  himself  honoured  by  the  royal  confidence,  and 
endeavoured  to  repay  it  by  his  services.  He  re- 
moved to  a  distance  from  the  king  two  individuals 
in  the  house  of  known  republican  principles  ;  he  in- 
quired, though  without  success,  for  a  ship  at  Bristol 
to  carry  him  to  France  or  Spain  ;  and  he  introduced 
Lord  Wilmot  (September  17th)  to  his  chamber  at 
the  hour  of  midnight.  There  they  sate  in  council, 
and  resolved  that  the  king  should  remove  the  next 
day  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Windham,  a  cavalier 
whom  be  knew,  at  Trent,  near  Sherburn,  Somerset- 
shire; that  a  messenger  should  be  dispatched  to 
prepare  the  family  for  his  arrival;  and  that,  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  departure  of  Miss  Lane,  a 
counterfeit  letter  should  be  delivered  to  her,  staling 
that  her  father  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
plan  succeeded  ;  she  was  suffered  to  depart,  and  in 
two  days  the  prince  reached  his  destination.  The 
following  morning  (September  '20th)  Miss  Lane 
took  her  leave,  and  hastened  back  with  Lassells  to 
Bentley.* 

"  In'  li is  retirement  at  Trent,  Charles  began  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  a  speedy  liberation  from  danger. 
A  ship  was  hired  at  Lyme  to  convey  a  nobleman  and 
his  servant  (Wilmot  and  the  king)  to  the  coast  of 
Prance;  tin-  hour  and  the  place  of  embarkation 
were  fixed  ;  and  a  widow,  who  kept  a  small  inn  at 
Charmouth,  consented  to  furnish  a  temporary  asylum 
to  a  gentleman  in  disguise  and  a  young  female  who 
bad  just  •■  caped  from  the  custody  "fa  harsh  and 
I  guardian.  The  next  evening  (September 
23rd)  Charles  appeared  in  a  servant's  dress,   with 

Juliana  Coningsby  riding  I nd  him,   and  icconv 

\V  ilm.it  I  \\  indham.     The  hostess  re 

ceived  the    up] I  I r§  with  a  hearty  welcome ; 

bul  theii  patience  was  soon  put  to  the  novoresl  trial 
pa  .  .1  away,  uo  boal  entered  the  creek, 
iuld  bi  descried  in  the  offing  ;  and  die  dis 

,     m!    gaVfl  lul  til    t"  a  final    anil  jealOUSlOS  and 

appn  in' .     At   dawn  of  da)  the  whole  pari  \ 

separated ;  Wilumi,  with  a  servant,  going  i"  Lyme 
t.i  inquire  aftei  tin-  ma  tei  a\  the  n    el  ;  Charles, 

I,  proceeding  to  Bridpot  I  to  wail 

iln-  return  otf  Wilmot,  In  Bridporl  he  found  fifteen 
hundred    Dldiei    preparing mbarkonan  expe- 

•  ••  i  tn.  i .  1 1  ,:  i      ,i      reward  of  < ...   [hi 

I  .....  ..I    lit.,  two  BOUSeS      i a" i.  .'  JOUI 


ditiou  against  Jersey  :  but,  unwilling  to  create  a 
real,  by  seeking  to  eschew  an  imaginary,  danger,  he 
boldly  pushed  forward  to  the  inn,  and  led  the  horses 
through  the  crowd  with  a  rudeness  which  provoked 
coinpiaint.  But  a  new  danger  awaited  him  at  the 
stable.  The  hostler  challenged  him  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, pretending  to  have  known  him  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Potter,  at  Exeter.  The  fact  was,  that 
during  the  civil  war,  Charles  had  lodged  at  that 
gentleman's  house.  He  turned  aside  to  conceal  his 
alarm  ;  but  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  avail 
himself  of  the  partial  mistake  of  the  hostler,  and  te 
reply,  *  true,  I  once  liveu  a  servant  with  Mr.  Pot 
ter;  but  as  I  have  no  leisure  now,  we  will  renew 
our  acquaintance  on  my  return  from  London  over 
a  pot  of  beer.' 

"  After  dinner,  the  royal  party  joined  Wilmot  out 
of  the  town.  The  master  of  the  ship  had  been  de- 
tained at  home  by  the  fears  and  remonstrances  ot 
his  wife,  and  no  promises  could  induce  him  to  renew 
his  engagement.  Confounded  and  dispirited,  Charles 
retraced  (September  25th)  his  steps  to  Trent :  new 
plans  were  followed  by  new  disappointments,  a 
second  ship,  provided  by  Colonel  Philips  at  South- 
ampton, was  seized  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
to  Jersey  ;  and  mysterious  rumours  in  the  neighbour- 
hood rendered  unsafe  the  king's  continuance  at 
Colonel  Windham's.  At  Heale,  the  residence  of 
the  widow  Hyde,  near  Salisbury,  he  found  a  more 
secure  retreat  for  five  days,  during  which  Colonel 
Gunter,  through  the  agency  of  Mausel,  a  loyal  mer- 
chant, engaged  (October  14th)  a  collier  lying  at 
New  Shoreham.  Charles  hastened  (October  15th) 
through  Hambleton  to  Brighton,  where  he  sat  down 
to  supper  with  Philips,  Gunter,  Mansel,  and  Tat- 
tershall, the  master  of  the  vessel.  At  table,  Tatter- 
shall  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  king  ;  after  supper 
he  called  Mansel  aside  and  complained  of  fraud. 
The  prison  i'l  gray  was  (he  king;  he  knew  him 
well,  having  been  detained  by  him  in  the  river, 
when,  as  prince  of  Wales,  he  commanded  1 1 1  -  -  royal 
fleet  in  1648.  This  information  was  speedily  com- 
municated to  Charles,  who  took  no  notice  of  it  to 
Tattershall;  but  to  make  sure  of  Ins  man,  contrived 
to  keep  the  party  drinking  and  smoking  round  the 
table  during  the  rest  of  the  night 

"  Before  his  departure,  while  he  was  standing 
alone  in  a  room,  the  landlord  entered,  and,  going 
behind  him,  kissed  his  hand,  which  rested  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  saying  at  the  same  lime,  •  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  1  live,  I  shall  be  a  lord,  and  my 
wife  a  lady.'     Charles  laughed  to  show  that  he  uu- 

deral 1  his   meaning,    and  joined  the  company  in 

the  other  apartment.  At  four  in  the  morning  (Oc- 
tober  loth)  lln\   all  proceeded  lo  Shoreham:  on  the 

beach  his  other  attendants  took  their  leave;  WiJ- 
nioi  accompanied  him  into  the  bark.  Then.  Tatter- 
shall, falling  on  his  ki ,  solemnly  assured  him  that, 

whatever  might  In-  the  consequences,  he  would  put 
him  safely  on  the  coast  of  Prance,     The  ship  floated 

with  the  tide,  and  -t 1  with  easy  sail  towards  the 

iila  of  Wight,  as  if  she  wen  on  nei  waj  to  Deal,  to 
which  port  she  was  bound,  Bul  al  five  in  tin-  after- 
no Charles,  as  he  bad  previously  concerted  with 

Tattershall,  addressed  the  crew,  lie  told  themthat 
he  ami  his  companion  were  merchants  in  distress, 
ti<  in.,  from  tbeii  creditors ;  desired  them  to  join  him 
in  requesting  the  master  to  run  lor  the  French  coast, 
in. I.  at  i  further  argumont,  gave  them  twenty  shil- 
lingl  to  .li  ink.  Tattei  hall  mile  many  objections; 
bui.  at  last,  with  apparent  reluctance,  tool,  tin'  helm, 

and  steered  across  the  channel.      At  day-breuk  (Oc- 
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tober  17th)  they  saw  before  them  the  small  town  of 
Fecamp,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles;  but  the  tide 
ebbing,  they  cast  anchor,  and  soon  afterwards  des- 
cried "to  leeward  a  suspicious  sail,  which,  by  her 
manner  of  working,  the  king  feared,  and  the  master 
believed,  to  be  a  privateer  from  Ostend.  She  after- 
wards proved  to  be  a  French  hoy  ;  but  Charles 
waited  not  to  ascertain  the  fact;  the  boat  was  in- 
stantly lowered,  and  the  two  adventurers  were  rowed 
safely  into  the  harbour. 

"  The  king's  deliverance  was  a  subject  of  joy  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  among  whom  the  horror  ex- 
cited by  the  death  of  the  father  had  given  popularity 
to  the  exertions  of  the  son.  In  his  expedition  into 
En-land  they  had  followed  him  with  wishes  for  his 
success ;  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester,  they  were 
agitated  with  apprehensions  for  his  safety.  He  had 
now  eluded  the  hunters  of  his  life  :  he  appeared 
before  them  with  fresh  claims  on  their  sympathy, 
from  the  spirit  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  field, 
and  the  address  with  which  he  had  extricated  him- 
self from  danger.  His  adventures  were  listened  to 
with  interest ;  and  his  conduct  was  made  the  theme 
of  general  praise.  That  he  should  be  the  heir  to  the 
British  crowns  was  the  mere  accident  of  birth ;  th 
he  was  worthy  to  wear  them,  he  owed  to  the  en  _ 
of  his  own  mind.  In  a  few  months,  however,  the 
delusion  vanished.  Charles  had  borne  the  blossoms 
of  promise  ;  tbey  were  quickly  blasted  under  the 
withering  influence  of  dissipation  and  pleasure." 

Of  the  events  immediately  consequent  on  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  Godwin  gives  the  following 
account : —  .  . 

"  On  the  9th  and  11th  of  September  it  was  voted 
in  parliament,  that  an  estate  in  land  in  England  of 
the  yearly  value  of  four  thousand  pounds  should  be 
riven  to  Cromwell,  of  the  yearly  value  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  Ireton,  of  one  thousand  in  Scotland 
to  Lambert,  of  five  hundred  each  to  Monk  and 
Whallev,  and  of  three  hundred  to  Okey.  An  estate 
of  five  hundred  per  annum  was  next  year  voted  to 
Harrison.  Fleetwood,  lieutenant-general,  merely 
received  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  his  great  ser- 
vices. Ludlow  says,  that  the  four  thousand  a  year 
to  Cromwell,  which  was  in  addition  to  the  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  per  annum  formerly  granted,  were 
given  merely  to  bind  him  by  every  possible  means 
to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  or  leave  him  without 
excuse  if  he  should  depart  from  it.  It  was  also 
voted,  the  very  day  after  the  news  of  the  battle,  that 
Hampton-court  should  be  fitted  up  as  a  present  re- 
sidence for  Cromwell  upon  his  arrival. 

"On  the  11th  of  September  the  parliament,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  state,  named 
omc  persons,  concerned  in  the  late  invasion,  as  lit 
to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  made  ail  example  of  jus- 
tice :■  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  carls  of  Derby, 
Lauderdale  and  Cleveland,  Sir  Timothy  FetherBton- 
haugh,  General  Massey,  Captain  Benbow,  and  the 
mayor  nd  sheriff  of  Worcester.  Of  these,  Derby, 
Pethei  tonhaugh  and  Benbow  were  tried  at  Chester 
>n  October  by  a  court-martial  on  the  act  mad.-  on 
tin-   I2tb  nl'  August  preceding,  prohibiting  corre- 

n nee  with  the  king,   and   Benteuced,  the  two 

former  to  !.<•  beheaded,  and  the  latter  to  be  shut. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  died  of  his  wounds  on  the 
12th  of  September.  Massey  and  General  Middleton 
escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  got  over  t..  Franc*. 
I. ,,,:.  i  lale  was  kept  in  prison  till  the  restoration  ; 

ii ,„l  el  Rothes  was  not  liberated  before  the  year 

i  I  the  earl  of  Kelly,  Viscouul  (Cenmure, 
and  tho    Lords   Spy^ie  and  Sinclair   were  named 


in"  the  exceptions  in  Cromwell's  act  of  oblivion 
for  Scotland  in  1654.  The  earl  of  Kelly  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  continent.  Why  the  few  above 
named  were  selected  as  objects  of  severity,  as  the 
trials  were  never  published,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
pronounce.  Of  the  common  soldiers  taken  prisoners, 
the  greater  part  were  sent  to  the  plantations,  and 
fifteen  hundred  were  granted  to  the  Guinea  mer- 
chants, and  employed  to  work  in  the  mines  of 
Africa." 

[Of  all  our  historians,  Brodie  alone  commiserates 
the  sufferings  of  these  miserable  men  ;  who  seem  to 
have  been  sacrificed  with  a  barbarity,  hitherto  un- 
precedented ;  and  in  a  manner  that  must  take  away 
from  the  instigators  of  it,  all  claim  to  an  enlightened 
seuse  of  liberty  or  morality.  What  adds  to  the  vil- 
lany  of  the  transaction  is,  that  many  of  the  poor 
creatures  were  unwillingly  dragged  from  their  homes 
into  the  ranks  of  the  royalists  ;  and  being  "  sent  to 
the  colonies,"  means  being  sold  into  perpetual 
slavery.] 

"  On  the  6th  of  September  four  members  of  par- 
liament, being  Wlutlocke  and  Lisle,  two  of  the 
keepers  of  the  seal,  Chief-justice  St.  John,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Pickering,  were  appointed  to  wait  on  Crom- 
well, to  return  him  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
house.  Their  instructions  were  to  thank  him  for 
his  great  and  unwearied  labours  in  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  to  represent  to  him,  that, 
since  by  the  blessing  of  God  the  enemy  was  so  to- 
tally defeated,  and  the  state  of  affairs  such  as  might 
well  dispense  with  his  further  service  in  the  field,  the 
parliament  requested  him  to  take  such  rest,  and  re- 
pose as  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  better  set- 
tlement of  his  health;  and  for  that  purpose  to  choose 
a  residence  within  some  few  miles  of  Westminster, 
by  which  means  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  his 
presence  and  advice  in  the  great  and  important  bu- 
siness of  the  further  settlement  of  the  commonwealth. 
"  The  commissioners  met  Cromwell  on  the  11th, 
a  few  miles  beyond  Aylesbury,  to  which  place  they 
returned  with  him,  and  spent  the  night.  They  had 
much  discourse  with  him,  and  St.  John  more  than 
all  the  rest.  Cromwell  gave  to  each  of  the  commis- 
sioners a  horse  and  two  Scots  prisoners  for  a  pre- 
sent. Whitlocke  says,  that  his  horse  was  a  very 
handsome,  gallant  young  nag  of  good  breed,  and 
one  of  his  prisoners  a  gentleman  of  quality.  To  both 
prisoners  he  gave  their  liberty,  and  passes  to  return 
to  Scotland.  . 

"  The  next  day  they  came  to  town  together,  being 
met  in  the  fields  by  the  speaker  with  many  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  the  president  of  council,  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  many  thousand  persons 
of  a  certain  quality  and  rank.  Cromwell  carried 
himself  with  great  art'ablcucss  and  seeming  humility, 
and  in  all  his  discourses  about  the  battle  seldom 
mentioned  any  thing  respecting  himself,  but  spoke 
of  tho  gallantry  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  gave 
the  glCry  to  God.  The  16th  was  the  day  of  his 
public  reception  in  parliament 

"  In  winding  up  the  transactions  of  the  present 
year  in  England,  we  must  not  omit  the  electiou  ot 
Cromwell  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  which  took  place  in  January,  tho 
appointment    having   remained   vacant  about   one 

year,  from  the  dcatli  of  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  tin- 
late  chancellor.  Cromwell  was  at  that  time  in 
Scotland;  and  the  distinction  was  conferred  mi  Inni 

i,ni li.Lt.lv  previous  to  his  long  and  lingering  sick- 

ncss  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  In  the  month 
of  November,   the  earl  of  Manchester  having  dc- 
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clined  to  take  the  engagement  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  now  esta- 
blished without  king  or  house  of  lords,  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  Chief-justice'St.  John  was  elected 
in  his  room. 

"  The  24th  of  October  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  public  thanksgiving  for  the  battle  of  Worcester  ; 
and  Owen  and  Goodwin  were  named  to  preach  be- 
fore the  parliament  on  the  occasion.  On  the  24th 
of  September  the  funeral  of  Popham,  one  of  the 
three  generals  at  sea,  who  had  died  on  the  19th  of 
August,  took  place  at  Westminster-abbey,  and  was 
attended  by  the  speaker,  the  general,  the  council  of 
state,  and  most  of  the  members  of  parliament." 

The  following  extracts  from  Godwin  will  illus- 
trate a  variety  of  transactions  which  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  introducing  in  their  chronological 
order;  they  are  related  by  no  other  historian  so 
circumstantially. 

"  We  have  already  related  the  political  conduct 
of  Lilburne,  and  the  events  connected  with  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1649.  He  had  been  li- 
berated from  confinement  on  the  18th  of  July;  and 
from  that  time  the  government  would  no  doubt 
have  been  well  contented  to  have  left  him  unnoticed 
and  unmolested,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  adopt  an 
inoffensive  conduct.  But  such  were  not  the  pur- 
poses of  their  adversary.  His  spirit  was  unsubdued 
by  the  hardships  he  had  experienced.  On  the  con- 
trary, as,  after  having  seriously  consulted  in  what 
manner  he  should  be  proceeded  against,  they  suf- 
fered the  affair  to  die  away  in  sileuce,  he  was  but 
the  more  incited  to  intrigue  against  a  government 
which  allowed  itself  to  be  insulted  with  impunity. 
Tliev  resolved  to  defend  themselves  against  the  future 
assaults  of  Lilburne  and  persons  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, by  a  new  law  of  treasons  enacted  in  May, 
and  re-enacted  with  a  few  variations  on  the  1  7th  of 
July,  the  day  previous  to  his  liberation.  Hut  tins 
audacious  and  intrepid  sower  of  sedition  seems  to 
have  made  no  account  of  their  statute.     He  saw  in 

it  a  new  feature,  avoided  in   the  act    of  treat a   of 

Edward  1 1  [..bare  words  being  made  treason  on  the 
present  occasion  :  and  he  seems  to  have  relied  on 
the  disreputablenesa  of  this  innovation,  and  on  the 
effects  of  his  own  popularity,  intrepidity  and  elo- 
quence, to  preserve  him  from  the  consequences,  if 
Ue  should  be  prosecuted  under  tins  law. 

"  In  what  had  passed  be  saw  every  thing  to  en- 
i  onrage  him.  The  insurrection  was  pul  down  ;  but 
he,  il     author,  was  unshorn  of  any  of  bis    means   to 

.  reate  i fusion  and  contest.    He  determined  there- 

I again  t"  lake  the  field,   and   to   overturn   the 

m  established,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt, 
lie  built  upon  the  fulness  of  bis  powers.  He  saw 
an  usurping  government,  unsupported,  nay,  in  se- 
cret condemned,  by  the  nation  they  undertook  to 
rule.  Every  thine  in  tins  ease  depended  on  the  si- 
ol  month!  I  of  years.  A  usurping  go- 
vernment m  lime  becomes    a    legitimate  i Hut 

hi  men  were  newly  seated  at  the  helm. 

The,,  had  not  opinion  in  their  favour;  they   were 

general!;  looker]  upon  as  upstarts,  and  with  dislike ; 

,  id  nothing  to  support  them  bul  their 

■  bai  ii  li  i  foi    agai  ity  and  talent,  and  the  devoted. 

all  band  ol  men,  who  confided  in  their 

mpatbized  with  them  in  il u  vent 

for  p  ilitii  il  liberty,  religious  toleration,  I 

ol  mind  favourable  to  the  growth  oi  national 
di  i   and  virtue. 
"Dnawttd  and   exasperated  by  the   situation  in 


which  he  stood,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  committed 
on  suspicion  of  treason,  he  published  on  the  8th  of 
June  a  political  discourse  of  seventy-five  crowded 
pages,  entitled  the  Legal  Fundamental  Liberties  of 
the  People  of  Englaud  Revived,  Asserted  and  Vin- 
dicated. In  this  piece  he  says,  'The  remainder  of 
the  few  knights,  citizens  and  burgesses,  that  Colonel 
Pride  thought  convenient  to  leave,  as  most  fit  for 
his  and  his  masters  designs  to  destroy  the  good  old 
laws,  liberties  and  customs  of  England,  and  by  force 
of  arms  to  rob  the  people  of  their  lives,  estates  and 
properties,  cannot  properly  be  called  the  natious  or 
peoples  parliament,  but  the  parliament  of  Pride  and 
his  associates.'  And  again  :  '  By  purging  parlia- 
ment, and  suffering  none  to  sit,  but  for  the  major 
part  a  company  of  absolute  schoolboys,  who,  like 
good  boys,  will  say  their  lessons  after  their  lords  and 
masters,  and  so  be  a  screen,  with  the  name  of  a  par- 
liament, and  the  shadow  of  authority,  to  pick  the 
peoples  pockets,  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
parallel  to  none  but  a  company  of  murderers,  thieves 
and  robbers,  who  may  justly  be  dispossessed  by  the 
first  force  that  is  able  to  do  it.'  Further  on,  he 
styles  them  '  a  company  of  bloody  and  inhuman 
butchers.'  And  towards  the  close  he  addresses  the 
men  whom  he  considered  as  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, '  Oh,  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Ireton,  Hasel- 
rig,  I  will  answer  you,  as  Shadrach,  Meshach  and 
Abednego  of  old  answered  your  brother-tyrant  Ne- 
buchadnezzar.' 

"  Finding  no  change  produced  in  his  situation  by 
this  effort,  towards  the  close  of  the  month  he  tried 
the  effect  of  a  letter  to  Cornelius  Holland,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  containing  a 
proposal  which  we  should  now  consider  as  ludicrous 
'  Let  the  house  of  commons,'  he  says,  '  chuse  two 
men,  and  let  me  chuse  other  two,  and  let  these  four, 
if  they  cannot  agree,  fix  on  a  fifth.  Let  the  debate 
be  public,  and  let  me  have  free  leave  to  speak  for 
myself:  and  if  my  innocency  be  not  thus  established, 
I  will  forfeit  anil' lose  all  I  have,  and  my  life  to  boot.' 
He  adds,  •  If  tins  proposition  is  not  accepted  within 
the  next  five  days,  I  shall  hold  myself  free  to  do 
what  I  can  in  anatomising  what  1  know  publicly  or 
privately  of  you  and  your  associates.'  This  Letter 
obtained  no  notice. 

"  On  the  17th  of  July  Lilburne  addressed  a  letter 
to  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Henry  Marten,  and  two 
other  members  of  parliament,  stating  that  his  son 
had  died  of  the  small-pox  the  day  before,  and  that 
his  wife  and  two  other  children  were  ill.  and  ex- 
pressing his  desire  under  this  circumstance  that  be 
might  be  allowed  a  few  days'  liberty  to  visit  them. 
The   next   day  Henry  Marten    moved    the  house  of 

commons  that  be  should  be  liberated  accordingly 
on  security,  which  was  granted, 

"  This  indulgence  seems  for  a  short  time  to  have 
interrupted  the  hostilities  of  the  disturber.  But 
early  in  August  be  appeared  again  from  the  press 
with  a  publication  which  be  entitled  an  Impeach- 
ment of  High  Treason  against  Cromwell  ami  Ireton. 
The  body  of  this  tract  purports  to  be  the  copy  ol  a 

speech  delivered  by  Lilbu at  the  bar  oi  the  bouse 

of  commons  on  the  19th  of  January,  1648,  when  ha 

had  been  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  a  tumul- 

tuous eting  to  which  lie  had  been  a  party.  In  the 

course  ofthis  s] cfa  be  has  interwoven  a  charge 

against  Cromwell,  on  the  old  storj   of  In-  having 

I ii  won  oyer  by  the  king    with    the    oiler    of    being 

made  earl  of  Essex  and  knight  of  the  gailer.  For 
this     no  v    Lilburne  quotes  at  second    hand  a  lady  of 

quality,  doubtless  Lad)  Carlisle    He  adds,  'Crom- 
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well  and  Ireton's  present  animosity  against  the  king 
(this  speech  was  delivered  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  vote  of  non-addresses)  is  merely  because  he  has 
forsaken  them,  and  accepted  a  better  bargain  from 
the  Scots.'  He  proceeds,  '  After  this  gross  apostacy 
of  Cromwell,  whoever  means  to  settle  good  laws, 
must  act  with  a  sinister  or  evil  opinion  of  all  man- 
kind. Though  Cromwell  may  now  seem  to  face 
about,  aud  intend  just  and  righteous  things,  yet 
after  these  intrigues  what  rational  man  can  place 
reliance  upon  him,  that  he  will  effect  any  real 
good?' — Cromwell  and  Ireton  were,  at  the  time  of 
this  publication,  earnestly  engaged  in  the  Irish 
campaign. 

"  But  these  assaults  from  the  press  were  by  no 
means  calculated  to  satiate  the  animosity  of  his  de- 
termined spirit.  He  considered  his  main  resource 
as  lying  in  the  sympathy  and  concord  which  had 
existed  between  him  and  certain  members  of  the 
army.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  popularity  that 
attended  him,  of  the  speciousness  of  the  topics  he 
employed,  aud  of  the  qualifications  of  intrepidity 
and  eloquence  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Finding 
therefore  his  tract  of  the  impeachment  of  Cromwell 
and  Iretou  productive  of  no  immediate  effect,  he 
brought  out  another  towards  the  close  of  the  month, 
entitled  An  Outcry  of  the  Young  Men  and  Appren- 
tices of  London,  addressed  to  the  Private  Soldiers 
of  the  Army,  more  especially  of  the  General's  Regi- 
ment of  Horse,  that  helped  to  plunder  and  destroy 
the  Honest  and  True-hearted  Englishmen,  traitor- 
ously defeated  at  Burford.  This  tract  has  the  sig- 
nature of  ten  apprentices,  and  addresses  the  soldiers 
in  the  following  manner:  '  Do  you  own  the  abomi- 
nable and  treacherous  dealings  of  your  general  and 
lieutenant-general  ?  Do  you  approve  the  total  de- 
fection of  the  army  under  which  it  now  lies  ?  Will 
you  hold  up  your  swords  to  maintain  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  people's  choicest  interest,  frequent  and 
successive  parliaments  ?'  The  remonstrants  go  on  : 
'  We  will  never  by  popular  petitions  address  our- 
selves to  the  men  sitting  at  Westminster  any  more, 
or  take  notice  of  them  but  as  so  many  tyrants  and 
usurpers,  and  will  endeavour  to  hinder  all  others 
from  doing  so.'  Finally,  they  urge  the  soldiers,  '  as  a 
pledge  of  their  future  correspondence  and  sympathy, 
to  chuse  from  among  themselves  two  of  the  ablest, 
most  constant  and  faithful  men  in  each  troop  and 
company,'  to  proceed  in  the  way  of  a  council  of 
agitators,  after  the  model  of  that  in  1647. 

"The  beginning  of  September  seems  to  be  the 
period  which  was  fixed  on  by  Lilburue  and  his  fellow 
conspirators,  for  their  grand  effort  to  overturn  the 
existing  government  On  the  sixth  we  find  him 
busied  in  distributing  copies  of  the  Outcry  among 
the  soldiers  of  Fairfax's  regiment  of  horse.  The 
government,  aware  of  his  dangerous  qualities,  had 
tried  all  expedients  beforehand,  to  mitigate  his  hos- 
tility. They  had  enlarged  him  upon  security.  They 
gave  Walwyn,  Prince  and  Overton  the  liberty  of 
the  Tower.  Several  members  of  the  house  and 
of  the  army  bad  a  meeting  with  some  of  those  called 
Levellers,  to  confer  together,  and  endeavour  to 
effect  a  right  understanding. 

"  But  these  attempts  were  wholly  abortive.  The 
Dote  the  government  appeared  to  stand  in  awe  of 
tli«-  conspirators,  the  more  these  latter  were  con- 
firmed and  encouraged  in  their  undertakings.  The 
measures  of  conciliation  Last  mentioned,  seem  like- 
wise to  have  had  the  defect  of  coming  too  late. 
Letters,  dated  on  the  6th,  relative  t<>  a  disturbance 
in    the  garrison  of   Oxford,   were  read  a  few   days 


after  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  regiment  of 
Ingoldsby,  governor  of  Oxford,  appears  from  these 
letters,  to  have  risen  in  mutiny,  to  have  imprisoned 
their  officers,  to  have  set  guards,  and  fortified  New- 
college.  They  chose  agitators  from  the  rauks  agree- 
ably to  the  recommendation  of  Lilburne,  and  voted 
certain  demands,  requiring  from  the  parliament  that 
the  present  representative  should  be  dissolved,  and 
a  new  one  forthwith  summoned.  The  time  however 
for  a  serious  interruption  of  the  public  trauquillity 
from  this  source  was  gone  by.  The  admirable  conduct 
of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the  May  of  the  present 
year  appears  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
in  general.  The  officers,  though  under  arrest,  found 
means  to  enter  into  discourse  with  the  men  who 
guarded  them,  and  presently  discovered  that  they 
were  not  all  of  one  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  mu- 
tiny. Without  delay  therefore,  they  forced  their 
way  through  the  guard,  and  came  to  the  governor. 
After  a  brief  consultation,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the 
authority  of  the  officers  with  the  garrison,  company 
after  company,  and  it  was  submitted  to.  One  of  the 
agitators  only,  on  horseback,  killed  a  soldier  who 
endeavoured  to  stop  him,  and  then  the  whole  of 
these  ephemeral  magistrates  were  made  prisoners. 
New-college  surrendered;  and  the  entire  garrison 
immediately  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  being 
emancipated  from  the  influence  of  those  who  had 
temporarily  seduced  them. 

"  It  is  stated  in  the  Order  Book  of  Council,  Sep- 
tember the  lOth,  that  letters  were  intercepted,  show- 
ing the  joining  of  the  Levellers  with  the  king's 
party.  And  this  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  a 
passage  in  the  Outcry  of  the  Apprentices,  where 
Lilburne  says,  addressing  the  private  soldiers  of  the 
army,  *  You  did  not  engage  in  the  least  with  any 
thoughts  of  destroying,  but  of  regulating,  kingship.' 

"  It  is  in  vain  however  to  deny  that  the  govern- 
ment showed  a  want  of  its  usual  sagacity  on  this  oc- 
casion. There  is  some  absence  of  firmness  and  cha- 
racter in  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  Levellers.  And  their 
intelligence  was  plainly  defective,  since  the  day  ou 
which  it  appears  to  have  taken  place,  was  one  day 
later  than  the  date  of  the  letters  giving  an  account 
of  the  mutiny  at  Oxford. 

"  The  period  of  mercy  and  negotiation  towards 
Lilburne  and  his  coadjutors  was  now  over;  and,  the 
same  day  that  the  mutiny  at  Oxford  was  reported 
in  parliament,  the  Outcry  of  the  Apprentices  was 
read  in  the  house,  and  an  order  was  made  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  seal  should  forthwith  issue  a 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  trial  of 
such  persons  as  were  concerned  in  that  publication, 
and  others  who  might  be  charged  with  the  offences 
described  in  the  late  act  of  treasons.  Three  days 
after,  Lilburne  was  conducted  by  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  to  the  chambers  of  Prideaux,the  attorney- 
general,  in  the  Temple,  for  a  private  examination, 
of  which  Lilburne  published  an  account.  On  the 
19th  an  order  of  council  was  made  fur  his  close  im- 
prisonment. The  court  appointed  for  his  trial  con- 
si -ted  of  ECeble,  one  of  the  <  ommissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  eight  puisne  judges,  the  lord  mayor,  the  re- 
corder, the  common- Serjeant,  nine  aldermen,  and 
twenty  other  persons. 

"  Seeing  all  these  preparations,  Lilburne  at  length 
became  strongly  impressed  with  the  persuasion  that 
the  government  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  Less 

than  his  conviction  and  capital  punishment.  In  a 
paper  therefore,  entitled  the  Innocent  Mans  Second 
Proffer,  dated  the  i&hid  of  October,  he  offers,  having 
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first  received  the  arrears  due  to  him  from  the  vote 
of  compensation  for  his  sufferings  in  the  Star-cham- 
ber, which  were  detained  from  him  during  his  im- 
prisonment by  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  and  others,  and 
being  allowed  the  society  of  those  who  were  willing 
to  accompany  him,  to  transport  himself  to  some  part 
of  America  or  the  West  Indies, 'and  thus  free  the 
government  from  the  fear  of  any  further  molestation 
from  him. — Of  this  offer  no  notice  was  taken. 

"  Three  days  after  this  date,  he  wras  brought  be- 
fore the  court  for  his  trial.  The  trial  was  a  memo- 
rable one.  It  lasted  two  days,  and  terminated  with 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  There  were  mauy  circum- 
stances that  contributed  to  this.  No  language  could 
be  more  seditious  and  contumelious  than  that  of 
many  passages  which  were  produced  from  Lilburne's 
publications.  And  such  language,  by  the  new  laws 
of  May  and  July  last,  was  treason.  But  it  was  in 
vaiu  that  such  laws  were  promulgated.  The  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  of  the  people  of  England  taught 
them  that  mere  contumely  and  scurrilitv,  how- 
ever offensively  expressed,  could  never  constitute  a 
crime  for  which  a  man  should  forfeit  his  life.  Lil- 
burne  indeed  had  done  that  abundantly,  which  di- 
rectly tended  to  raise  up  the  soldiery  in  disobedience 
to  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  their  country  ; 
and  this  both  by  the  old  and  the  new  law  was  trea- 
son. But  in  the  indictment  and  the  pro;ecution  the 
two  offences  were  mingled ;  and  the  insufficiency  of 
the  first  operated  to  take  out  the  sting  of  the  last. 

"  Add  to  which,  he  was  unfairly  treated  by  his 
judges.  He  stood  constantly  and  inflexibly  on  the 
point,  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  counsel  to  plead 
in  his  behalf.  He  urged  in  support  of  his  demand: 
'  I  know  very  well,  and  I  read  in  your  own  law- 
books such  a  prerogative,  as  that  in  cases  of  treason 
no  counsel  shall  plead  against  the  king;  but  this 
wis  hot  a  usurped  prerogative  of  the  late  king  ;  and 
it  has  been  pretended,  with  all  other  arbitrary  pre- 
rogatives and  unjust  usurpations,  to  have  been  takeu 
away  with  him:  otherwise  the  name  only  and  the 
tali-  of  king  are  taken  away,  and  the  power  and 
hurtful  tyranny  remain.'  This  demand  was  refused. 
He  was  also  refused  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  and 
time  to  summon  witnesses.  The  indictment  was 
fust  read  to  him  on  the  day  on  which  the  jury  was 
impanneled,  and  the  court  went  on  to  the  conclu- 
smii  u  itli  no  further  delay, 

"  Hut  that  which  operated  most  in  his  favour  was 
:ln  incomparable  courage  with  which  he  met  the 
accusation.  His  presence  of  mind  never  deserted 
him  for  a  moment,  lie  seized  on  all  points  with 
iIh>  must  wonderful  skill  and  subtlety.  He  was  tem- 
perate and  intemperate  at  once;  never  comporting 
himself  with  insolence,  and  yet  uttering  from  time 

to  time  things  of  tin'  utmost  severity  and tempt. 

if'  pul  both  judges  and  counsel  perpetually  in  the 
wrong,  He  defended  himself  with  an  air  of  solem- 
nity, integrity  and  self-sacrifice,  that  wholly  over- 
awed his  jury.     He  waa  abundant   in   religious  ap- 

I"   d,  I  ■  iu|ihiji'd  a  styh'  of    run -i  inns-    inn ice 

■i  i  n  lefulnesi  that  has  never  been  exceeded   Ibove 

all  ih".  perhaps  we  are  to  place  the  .isi.him.1uim' 

and  i ■  thai   pervaded  every  thing  he 

haul. 

"  l, ill. in  in-  was  treated  bj  the  court  thai  I I  b  in 

in  th.- in-,  i  unjust  and  overbearing  manner.     Bui 

'     Vl  h*l f  justice  | 

an. I  whal  i"  trial    foi  tres !  where  the  wi  II  paid 

and  the  lui    sil  in  |udg at   npon  a  helpless 

Lunate  individual,  agoinal  whom  the  nnture 
government  of  the  country  is  the  prosecuting  party. 


It  was  not  judicious  to  make  one  of  the  keepers  of 
the  seal,  with  eight  members  of  the  bench  of  justice, 
and  thirty-two  other  eminent  persons,  the  court  to 
try  him.  It  looked  too  much  as  if  they  had  dete- 
uiined  to  destroy  him. 

"Never  in  any  other  country  than  England  could 
such  a  trial  have  occurred,  with  such  a  termination. 
He  must  be  little  of  an  Englishman  who  does  not 
feel  himself  elevated  with  the  scene.  The  men  who 
decided  the  fate  of  Lilburne,  were  not  men  deter- 
mined to  acquit  him  at  all  events.  They  were  desi- 
rous  to  do  justice,  and  to  discharge  their  consciences. 
They  decided  agreeably  to  the  best  judgment  they 
possessed.  They  knew  the  extent  of  the  issue  that 
was  coufided  to  them ;  and  they  had  the  courage  to 
do  what  they  believed  it  became  them  to  do. 

"  It  is  curious  to  consider  the  termination  of  such 
a  scene.  Did  it  do  harm  ?  No ;  but  much  good. 
The  government  could  not  well  have  excused  them- 
selves from  the  prosecution.  But  they  conducted  it 
ill.  If  they  had  done  otherwise,  Lilburne  would 
probably  have  furfeited  his  life.  So  much  the  worse. 
Blood  should  not  unnecessarily  be  spilled.  The 
lesson  this  scene  taught  to  its  contemporaries  was  not 
a  lesson  of  riot,  insolence  and  confusion.  On  the 
contrary,  Englishmen  learned  to  be  proud  of  them- 
selves and  their  country,  and  to  consider  how  they 
should  proceed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  advan- 
tages they  possessed. 

M  Lilburne  was  liberated  from  his  confinement  on 
the  8th  of  November." 

"  The  acquittal  of  Lilburne  was  attended  with  one 
memorable  effect.  It  served  as  an  instance  impress- 
ing on  the  present  rulers  the  opinion,  that  the  go- 
vernment must  place  no  reliance  on  juries  for  the 
trial  of  political  oft'enccs.  This  was  perhaps  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  people 
of  England,  where  a  government  was  carried  on, 
however  ably  and  successfully  administered,  and 
however  virtuous  might,  be  the  dispositions  of  those 
who  conducted  it,  which  had  not  the  approbation 
and  support  of  the  majority  of  its  subjects.  The 
parliament  endeavoured  to  meet  this  difficulty,  as 
they  manfully  endeavoured  to  provide  for  all  the 
difficulties  that  Burrounded  them, 

"They  had  no  other  resource,  than  in  the  re- 
peated institution  of  that  which  they  had  already 
employed,  a  high  court  of  justice.  The  measures 
iif  civil  policy  are  in  general  little  more  than  the 
choice  of  what  appears  to  be  a  less,  rather  than  the 
submitting  to  a  greater  evil.  The  present  leaders 
had  previously  decided,  that  it  was  better  to  employ 
a  certain  degree  of  delusion  and  craft,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  the  exercise  of  force  in  purging  the  le- 
gislative body,  than  submit  to  be  the  witnesses  of  a 
coalition  between  the  king  and  the  presbyterians, 
which  should  render  all  their  military  labours,  and 
all  their  heroic  achievements,  impotent  and  vain. 
In  the  pics. -ol  case  therefore  they  did  nol  besitate 
rather  to  consent  to  the  temporary  and  partial  sus- 
pension of  trial  by  jury,  than  abandon  all  they  had 

.  if. .  i.  .1.  and  .'ii  thai  the}  pur| I  to  effci  i,  for  the 

advantage  and  feliait]  of  the  people  of 
England. 

"  Trial  by  jury  had  for  many  centuries  ben  the 
peculiar  l>..-isi  and  glory  of  tins  country,  It  is  a 
i. ..Mil  pillar  of  our  Liberties,  it  is  q  remark,  which 
had  often  been  repeated,  and  ol  which  the  invest) 
gators  ol  civil  policy  ought  not  to  lose  sight,  that  the 
p. Mil. — .  i.f  iii.liviiliials  may  be  more  fullj  .mil  in 
rariabh  ..  artod,  under  a  mixed  government,  like 
that  which w* coll  the    English  constitution,  than 
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under  a  republic.  Does  it  therefore  follow,  that  a 
mixed  government,  or  in  other  words  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, is  better  than  a  republic  ? 

u  In  a  mixed  government,  the  negative  securi- 
ties, the  preventing  the  interference  of  individuals, 
or  of  whatever  represents  and  acts  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  community,  with  the  discretionary  rights 
of  its  subjects,  wherever  it  can  be  dispensed  with, 
constitute  perhaps  the  first  topic  of  attention.  In  a 
republic  the  interests  of  the  whole,  the  preserving 
the  character,  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, constitute  the  matter  first  to  be  attended  to. 

"  Liberty  is  a  blessing  which  can  scarcely  be  too 
highly  prized.  It  tends  to  give  an  erect  mind  to 
the  person  who  possesses  it.  As  Homer  says,  The 
day  that  reduces  a  man  to  slavery,  takes  from  him 
the  half  of  his  virtue.  It  also  secures  to  him  who 
possesses  it,  to  a  certain  degree  the  power  of  de- 
fending and  entailing  it.  He  has  his  voice  in  all 
public  elections  and  affairs,  and  is  not  passively 
subjected  to  the  judgment,  enlightened  or  otherwise, 
or  the  will  of  another. 

11  But  there  is  something  better  than  liberty.  Li- 
berty is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  to  be  va- 
lued for  the  results  with  which  it  is  pregnant,  and 
not  for  its  own  sake  alone.  The  chain  of  intel- 
lectual prizes  which  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  human 
beings,  is,  knowledge,  virtue,  happiness.  Happiness 
is  the  end  ;  and  there  are  no  further  distinctions  to 
be  run  on  that,  than  as  there  may  be  a  refined  and 
elevated  happiness,  a  grovelling  happiness,  and  va- 
rious degrees  of  enjoyment  that  are  in  neither  of 
these  extremes.  The  highest  happiness  is  the  best. 
Then  comes  virtue  :  virtue  the  means  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  still  more  certainly  of 
securing  the  happiness  of  the  virtuous  man  himself. 
Last  of  the  three  is  knowledge  :  knowledge,  which 
shows  what  virtue  is,  displays  all  its  charms  and  at- 
tractions, and  teaches  us  the  way  to  attain  it.  Li- 
berty, viewed  in  this  scale,  is  inferior  to  the  three, 
and  instrumental  to  them. 

11  The  conclusion  that  arises  out  of  all  this  deduc- 
tion is,  that  liberty  itself  may  be  valued  too  highly. 

"  These  speculations  may  seem  too  abstract,  to 
be  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  history,  whose  office 
is  the  narration  of  facts.  But  without  them  we  can- 
not fuliy  appreciate  the  actions  and  the  views  of  the 
commonwealthsmeu  ;  and  they  are  the  express  and 
peculiar  subject  of  this  work. 

"  The  present  rulers,  as  has  been  said,  had  setup 
a  form  of  government,  which  had  not  the  approba- 
tion and  support  of  the  majority  of  its  subjects. 
Were  they  right  in  engaging  in  such  an  enterprise  ? 
That  is  a  momentous  question.  But  what  we  look 
to  now,  is  their  consistency.  Having  engaged, 
they  were  to  conduct  their  undertaking  m  tin*  best 
manner  they  could.  The  government  they  had  or- 
ganized, they  were  called  on  to  support.  No  go- 
vernment can  continue  to  exist  unless  it  has  the 
power  to  counteract  those  who  seek  to  subvert  it. 
The  present  directors  had  enemies  in  no  common 
degree  formidable,  with  whom  they  wove  forced  to 
contend.  The  royalists  and  tin-  presbyteriaus  be- 
tween them  constituted  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
They  had  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  bold  at  bay  and 
these  countries  it  was  perhaps  neeessary  1  h  *  •  y  should 
conquer.  Ireland  bad  invited  the  pretender  to  the 
crown  to  come  among  them:  so  had  the  Scots. 
The  Scots  no  8000 or  heard  of  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  than  they  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Irish  had  broken  out  into  a 
sanguinary  rebellion  in   the  year  1641  ;  and  their 


country  had  been  ever  since  in  a  fearful  state  ot 
anarchy  and  confusion. 

11  The  English  government  were  obliged  above 
all  things  to  look  at  home;  and  they  could  not  dis- 
charge, as  has  been  said,  perhaps  the  most  essential 
duties  of  government,  and  maintain  the  public  tran- 
quillity, unless  they  had  the  power  to  counteract 
those  who  sought  their  subversion.  To  this  end  the 
means  to  inflict  punishment  is  necessary;  and  this 
they  judged  themselves  not  to  possess,  in  the  case 
of  political  offences,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  jury.  They  had  therefore  recourse  to  the  same 
species  of  tribunal  that  had  decided  the  fate  of 
Charles  I. 

"There  was  no  want  among  them  of  learned  and 
skilful  lawyers.  The  prisoner  brought  before  a  high 
court  of  justice,  might  perhaps  be  tolerably  sure  to 
have  his  alleged  offence  ably  sifted,  and  that  the 
dicta  of  the  laws  would  be  fairly  applied  to  it.  But 
he  laboured  under  two  disadvantages.  First,  a  jury, 
especially  in  the  case  of  political  charges,  will  often 
be  regulated  by  the  impulses  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, and  for  these  will  not  hesitate  to  supersede  the 
rigid  inferences  of  law.  Secondly,  judges,  appointed 
for  a  special  and  temporary  purpose,  however  exem- 
plary and  conscientious  may  be  their  character  and 
dispositions,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  strong  predUec- 
tion  for  the  views  of  the  government  by  which  they 
are  nominated.  The  chances  of  escape  therefore  for 
the  prisoner  are  considerably  diminished. 

"  The  present  government  however  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  other  choice:  and  accordingly 
a  bill  was  brought  in  on  the  14th  of  March  for  re- 
organizing a  high  court  of  justice.  The  persons  at 
the  head  of  affairs  seem  to  have  proceeded  cautiously 
and  diffidently.  They  first  called  their  measure  a 
bill  for  establishing  a  court-martial  within  the  lines 
of  communication,  in  other  words,  in  London  and 
its  environs,  and  then  voted  that  the  court  thus 
erected  should  bear  the  name  of  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice. The  commissioners  appointed  to  constitute  the 
court  were  Keble,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
seal,  Steele,  recorder  of  London,  Serjeants  Green 
and  Parker,  and  seven  others  ;  and  the  bill  passed 
into  a  law  on  the  2Gth.  A  few  days  after,  a  new 
act  was  passed,  supplementary  to  the  former,  by 
which  Aske,  Nicholas,  Puliston,  Warburton,  Thorpe 
and  Rigby,  six  of  the  judges,  were  added  to  the 
former  commissioners.— Such  however  was  the  mild 
ness  and  forbearance  of  the  present  rulers,  that  they 
suffered  the  act  to  sleep  for  the  time,  and  regarded 
it  merely  as  a  warning  to  the  disaffected,  and  a 
pledge  that  they  determined  not  to  suffer  aggression 
with  impunity. 

"  The  assassination  of  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague, 
and  of  Ascham  at  Madrid,  both  of  them  ambassa- 
dors from  the  new  commonwealth,  and  both  perpe- 
trated by  English  exiles,  had  taken  place,  the  first 
in  May  1649,  and  the  second  in  June  1650;  and 
the  first  of  these  events  probably  gave  occasion  .for 
passing  the  present  act;  the  second  determined  the 
parliament  t<*  bring  into  use  the  institution  they 
had  created. 

11  The  death  of  Ascham  was  officially  announced 
to  the  parliament  on  the  21st  of  June;  and,  a  few 
days  after,  it  was  determined  that  a  certain  number 

of] as,  charged  with  offences  against  the  state, 

should  be  proceeded  against  foi  their  livt  i,  on  occa- 
sion "f  this  murder.  The  persons  ultimately  fixed 
on  were  six,  Sir  John  Stowel,  Sir  William  Dave* 
nanl,  Judge  Jenkins,  the  man  who  had  stirred  up 
Lilhunie  to  the  prosecution  of  Cromwell,  Colonel 
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Walter  Slingsby,  Colonel  Gerard,  and  Captain 
Browne  Bushel.  Only  one  of  the  persons  included 
in  this  vote  suffered  death ;  but  the  prospect  of  ca- 
pital punishment  was  suspended  before  them  for 
many  months. 

41  Sir  John  Stowel  was  brought  to  his  trial  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  ;  but.  he  pleaded,  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  articles  for  the 
surrender  of  Exeter,  and  his  plea  was  admitted. 

"  Judge  Jenkins  and  Sir  William  Davenant, 
without  trial,  are  said  to  have  been  saved  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Henry  Marten.  Jenkins  was  a  man 
of  an  uncommonly  resolute  and  intrepid  character, 
aud  is  reported  to  have  declared  that,  if  he  were 
hanged,  he  was  determined  to  suffer,  with  the  Bible 
under  one  arm.  and  Magna  Charta  under  the  other. 
Marten  urged  on  this  occasion  the  proverb,  that 
'  the  blood  of  the  martys  is  the  seed  of  the  church,' 
and  advised  the  government  to  desist  from  meddling 
with  such  a  man  any  further.  Davenant  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  part  of  his  nose  in  some  of 
his  youthful  adventures  with  the  fair;  and  Marten 
had  recourse  to  this  as  an  argument,  alleging  that 
he  was  but  a  rotten  subject,  and  that  sacrifices  by 
the  Mosaic  law  were  always  required  to  be  pure  and 
without  blemish. 

"  There  is  a  story  so  pleasing  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  suppressed,  that  Davenant  was  saved  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Milton.  It  does  not  seem  however 
that  any  powerful  mediation  was  necessary,  since 
nearly  all  the  persons  marked  out  fur  trial  escaped. 
Davenant  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  an 
heroic  poem,  called  Gondibert,  intended  to  consist 
of  five  books,  in  which  there  are  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful and  exquisite  passages.  He  wrote  the  first 
half  of  the  third  book  in  prison ;  but  then  he  quitted 
it,  alleging,  that,  'even  in  so  worthy  a  design  he 
should  ask  leave  to  desist,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  so  great  .in  experiment  as  dying.' 

"  But  it  was  nut  thus  that  the  government  pro- 
ceeded with  persons  engaged  in  fresh  conspiracies 
agaiust  the  state.  While  Charles  II.  was  himself 
preparing  to  pass  over  into  Scotland',  it  was  thought 
proper  by  Ins  council  to  send  over  blank  commis- 
sions mi.'  England,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  di- 
version there ;  and  several  zealous  royalists  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  tin--  expedient.  Scot,  one  <>t  the  mem- 
bers  Off  the  council  of  state,  was  particularly  indus- 
trious and  successful  in  tracing  these  practices;  and 
two  hundred  pounds  were  assigned  bun  quarterly,  tu 
be  expended  in  secret  services.  Dr.  Lewen,  a  civi- 
lian,   was   dihcitvei'i-d    to    have   some  ol    these    blank 

commissions  in  Ins  possession,  and  being  brought  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  was  hanged  on  the  L8th  of  July. 
'■  Eusebius  Andrews,   a  man  who  had  been  bred 
to  the  law,   but  afterwards  became  a  colonel  in  the 
irmy,  and,  when  the  war  was  over,  returned 
to  Ins  original  profession,  was  drawn  in  al  this  tune. 
bj  one  Benson,  and  brought  by  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance "i  Sir  John  Gell,  b  presbyterian,   who  had 
icrved  with  great  activity  during  the  whole  war, 
i  .!       -   dissatisfied  with  the   present   government. 
:■  ,i    apprehend)  d  al  Grave  lend,  where  he 

had  g i"  join  the  malcontents  of  Kent,     lie  was 

triad   by  the  high  court  of  justice,  who  sentenced 

il    d,     It i"  he  hanged,    aud  Sir 

John  (oil  to  Lose  hii  estate,  and  bo  imprisoned 
bi   in.. 

"  Ths  nexl  pi  rson  brought  before  the  bigl I 

i  I li'in)  Hyde,  ■  di  tanl  relation 

to  Edward  Hydi    pi  in<  ipi toi  to  the  i  tiled 

i   i  earl  ol  Clarondon.    Mis 
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case  was  a  singular  one.  Sir  Thomas  Ben  dish  was 
the  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Turkey,  ap- 
pointed originally  by  Charles  I.  ;  but,  as  he  favoured 
the  principles  of  those  who  opposed  the  monarch,  he 
afterwards  received  his  credentials  from  the  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Henry  Hyde  was  a  merchant  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  subsequently  ap- 
pointed consul  in  the  Morea.  Charles  II.,  for  some 
purposes  of  his  own,  at  this  time  named  Sir  Henry 
to  negotiate  for  him  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  with 
the  style  of  internuncio.  Meanwhile  the  English 
merchants  resident  at  Constantinople,  conceived 
some  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  this  new  envoy,  and 
contrived,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Graud  Visier, 
to  entrap  him,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  England. 

"  For  what  he  had  done  at  Constantinople,  aud 
the  character  he  assumed  there,  Sir  Henr\  Ihde 
was  arraigned  before  the  high  court  of  justice.  We 
possess  no  account  of  his  trial,  and  can  therefore 
only  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  H« 
was  charged  with  treason.  By  the  new  act  of  trea- 
son, whoever  plotted,  contrived,  or  endeavoured  to 
stir  up,  or  raise  force  against  the  present  govern- 
ment, or  for  its  subversion,  incuired  the  pains  of 
treason.  According  to  the  old  act  of  Edward  III., 
to  levy  war  against  the  chief  magistrate  was  treason. 
Charles  II.  ut  this  time  possessed  no  authority  or 
dominion  in  England,  and,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
had  no  right  to  appoint  an  ambassador  or  envoy  in 
the  character  of  king  of  England.  The  proceedings 
of  this  envoy,  whatever  they  were,  tended  to  dis- 
turb the  character  aud  functions  of  the  ambassador 
of  the  English  government.  They  set  up  a  pre- 
tender, a  rival  government,  and  were  calculated  to 
bring  into  discredit  the  government  by  which  the 
affairs  of  England  were  at  this  tune  administered. 
How  far  this  amounted  to  treason  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  high  court  of  justice  pronounced 
it  such;  aud  Sir  Henry  Hyde  suffered  accordingly 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1651.  The  parliament  no 
doubt  took  this  step  the  rather,  that  they  might  put 
themselves  on  an  unequivocal  fouling  with  foreign 
countries,  and  to  Show  that,  if  they  were  new  in  au- 
thority, they  did  not  On  that  account,  intend  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  treated  with  disrespect. 

11  The  last  person  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head 
is  Browne  Bushel,  one  of  the  five  that  had  been  or- 
dered for  trial  with  Sir  William  Davenant.  Bushel 
was  a  sea-faring  man  and  a  pirate,  a  man  who  ad- 
hered to  no  party,  aud  seemed  to  set  himself  above 
all  laws,  lie  first  betrayed  Scarborough  to  (he  par- 
liament, and  tln-n  seemed  it  ogainsl  the  parliament 
for  the  king,  lie  had  anew  been  trusted,  by  the 
parliament,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
ship,  and  in  this  situation  was  deeply  concerned  in 
the  revolt  of  the  fleet  to  the  king  in  1648.  For 
these  multiplied  infidelities  he  was  al  Length  brought 
to  account,  and  Buffered  death  on  the  29th  of  March." 

The  following  view  of  Milton,  in  ins  public  cha- 
racter, cannol  mil  to  be  interesting  to  the  reader: — 

11  The  cans,- of  Charles  I  was  the  cause  of  all 
kings,  and  was  deeply  interesting  to  monarch*,  to 
the  innumerable  train  of  dependents  who  live  on  the 
smiles  of  monarchs,  and  to  all  those  persons  in  every 
country,  who  hold  monarchy,  absolute  or  mixed,  to 
be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  nations,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  friend  of  freedom  m. iv 
sou  cause  to  resist,  and  even  to  light  against  the 
decree  of  a  king;  but,  if  monarchy  form  any  part 
of  bis  creed,  ha  can  scarcolj  many  circumstances 
approve  the  trial  and  capital  punishment  ol  i  ow 
reign,     [n  oilier  times  such  u  catastrophe  wool.! 
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have  put  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  all  the  neighbouring 
sovereigns,  to  chastise  the  audacity  of  a  people  (or 
at  least  of  a  government),  who  had  dared  to  perpi 
trate  so  nefarious  a  deed.  Such  was  not  the  case  at 
present.  The  remote  and  island  situation  of  ou 
country,  the  toto  divisi  orbe  Britanni,  led  other  sove- 
reigns to  hope  that  the  example  wculd  not  prov 
contagious.  The  division  of  European  states  into 
popish  and  Protestant,  was  of  more  consideration 
than  it  has  since  been  :  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  form  a  league  of  sovereigns,  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  a  heretic  prince,  and  to  restore  his  he- 
retic son  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

"  Still  Charles  II.,  and  his  courtiers,  and  his  ad- 
herents at  home  and  abroad,  thought  it  of  the  greatest 
importance,  to  maintain  his  cause,  and  reprove  the 
sacrilege  that  had  been  committed,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press.  This  had  been  done  with  great 
success  in  England,  by  the  publication  of  the  Eikon 
Builike. 

"  But  they  thought  something  more  than  this  due 
to  the  governments  and  people  of  other  countries. 
The  English  language  was  little  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  people.  They  wished  to  speak  to 
the  human  species  in  general,  in  a  language  univer- 
sally understood  by  all  persons  of  distinction  and 
education.  The  *  King's  Book,'  as  it  was  called, 
spoke  to  the  feelings  of  its  readers,  and  strongly  ex- 
cited the  sympathy,  at  least  of  all  men  who  were 
lovers  of  kings.  But  the  rights  of  monarchs  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  person  of  a  sovereign,  constituted 
a  great  public  theme,  and  deserved  to  be  maintained 
in  all  the  forms,  and  with  all  the  severity  and  unas- 
sailableness  of  logic,  that  universities  and  a  consum- 
mate literature  could  furnish.  A  declamation  against 
the  unheard-of  and  inhuman  insolence  of  subjects, 
who  dared  to  take  away  the  life  of  their  sovereign 
with  the  forms  of  a  legal  proceeding,  ought  to  be 
branded  with  all  the  copiousness  of  eloquence,  which 
the  sounding  and  impressive  language  in  which 
Cicero  had  composed,  could  alone  adequately  furnish. 

"  The  little  court  of  Charles  looked  round  through 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  laudable  judg- 
ment tixed  upon  a  man,  who  ranked  at  that  moment 
in  the  highest  bench  of  the  European  learned,  Clau- 
dius Salmasius.  This  man,  a  republican  and  a 
Eresbyterian,  was  bought  at  the  trivial  price  of  a 
undred  jacobuses.  He  was  transported  at  the 
thought  of  bciug  selected  from  his  brethren  of  letters 
on  bo  memorable  an  occasion.  He  sat  down  to 
conipi.se  an  elaborate  pleading  for  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  lie  doubtless  believed  that  he 
should  successfully  hold  up  the  present  government 
of  England  to  universal  execration,  and  perhaps 
Uttered  himself  that,  with  no  stronger  weapon  than 
a  pen,  he  should  be  instrumental  in  restoring  his 
roy.il  client  to  a  throne.  II is  book,  entitled  Defiru 
no  lieyia  pro  Carolo  Primo  ad  Carolum  Secundum, 
was  published  in  the  close  of  the  year  1649. 

"  The  rulers  of  England  did  not  think  this  occa- 
sion unworthy  of  their  attention.  They  wished,  if 
tiossihle,  that  this  boasted  champion  of  royalty  should 
>e  refuted  ;  and,  as  they  entertained  no  doubt  of  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  so  they  desired  that  it  should 
M  i  sited  with  tli--  majesty  of  a  free  people,  and 
with  tlm  calm  and  serene  confidence  which  wis 
worthy  of  the  great  cause  of  human  right--.      Thej 

I in  Minis,   as  far   as  strength   of  argument  and 

master)  ol  Language  could  effect  that  purpose,  to  set 

right  in  the  face  of  Europe.     For  tins 

end  tin-}  t;,s\  their  ryes  upon  Milton.— Miltmi    had 

already  published  with  considerable  applause  in  the 

Y  ...  If. 


English  tongue,  a  book,  entitled  Eikonoclastes,  being 
an  answer  to  the  Eikon  Basilike.  His  reply  to  Sal- 
masius was  finished  in  the  year  1650,  and  published 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  under  the  title 
of  Joannis  Miltoni  Anyli  pro  I'opulo  Anglrcano  Defcn- 
sio.  Its  success  was  such  as  fully  to  answer  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  author  or  his  patrons. 

"  It  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  Salmasius  that 
he  had  already  professed  himrelf  an  impassioned 
republican,  and  that  he  had  written  with  great  acri- 
mony against  the  institution  of  prelates.  He  was 
looked  upon  on  the  present  occasion  merely  as  a 
hired  orator  ;  and  mankind  have  hitherto  agreed  to 
regard  the  person  with  contempt  who,  at  least 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  stands  forth  the 
champion  of  opinions  and  sentiments  which  he  does 
not  sincerely  entertain. 

"  Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  advocate 
of  royalty  laboured  on  this  occasion,  arose  out  of  his 
well  established  fame.  Parcere  suhjectis,  tt  dtbcUare 
superbos,  was  the  motto  of  the  Roman  people  of  old. 
But  it  was  not  peculiar  to  them ;  jealousy  is  a  prin- 
ciple widely  diffused  among  the  human  species;  and 
we  have  all  of  us  a  secret  pleasure  in  mortifying  the 
haughty,  and  encouraging  the  unpractised  candi- 
date for  fame.  Milton,  with  talents  equal  to  almost 
any  literary  undertaking,  and  who  was  destined  to 
produce  a  glorious  and  sublime  composition  that 
shall  live  for  ever,  was  hitherto  unknown  to  the  re- 
public of  the  learned.  His  book  therefore,  replete 
with  the  merits  of  argument,  eloquence,  wit,  and  a 
classic  diction,  combined  in  its  favour  the  suffrages 
of  all  competent  judges. 

"  He  employed  against  Salmasius  all  the  weapons 
that  controversy  affords.  His  reasonings  were  im- 
pressive and  acute.  His  learning  was  equal,  or  only 
inferior,  to  that  of  his  adversary.  He  brought  for- 
ward alJ  the  resources  of  a  grammarian  and  a  critic, 
and  therefore  often  foiled,  and  often  held  up  to  con- 
tempt his  opponent,  even  in  his  own  strong  hold. 
As  a  controversialist,  Milton  was  wholly  a  stranger 
to  mercy,  and  there  was  no  measure  in  the  invective 
that  he  was  ready  to  employ  against  him  whom,  in 
such  a  cause,  he  was  desirous  to  refute.  The  style 
of  controversy  in  general  in  this  age  was  acrimonious 
and  atrocious  ;  and  Milton  did  not  come  behind  any 
of  his  contemporaries  in  these  particulars. 

"  It  was  unlucky  for  Salmasius,  that,  soon  after 
he  had  completed  his  work,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  This  woman,  who 
filled  all  Europe  with  her  eccentricities,  was  a  prin- 
cess of  considerable  talents,  learned  herself,  and  a 
passionate  encourager  of  learned  men.  She  received 
Salmasius  with  the  greatest  distinction.  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  health  could  not  endure  the  cold  climate 
of  Stockholm;  and  the  queen  is  said  to  have  spent 
hours  with  him  alone  by  his  bedside,  and  to  have 
performed  for  him  all  the  functions  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  a  valetudinarian.  la  the  midst  of  this 
mtiiMraiing  scene  of  royal  obsequiousness  Milton's 
book  reached  Stockholm.  The  ipum  read  it;  she 
devoured  it;  she  made  no  secret  of  her  exceeding 
admiration  of  the  abilities  of  the  author.  Officious 
tongues  carried  the  displeasing  news  to  Salmasius. 
The  queen  was  too  humane  and  considerate  to  ivvitm' 
the  treatment  with  which  she  had  honoured  him. 
lie  was  on  every  account  desirous  to  remove  to  an- 
other   climate;   and    Christina    dismissed    him    with 

honour.  He  left  Sweden  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
and  died  -it  Spa  in  the  autumn  following. 

"We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character  Mil- 
ton's bcok  obtained  among  foreigners  from  the  cir- 
S 
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cumstance  recorded  by  Anthony  Wood,  that  it  was 
not  unusual  for  them  in  their  travels  iu  this  country, 
to  visit  the  house  and  chamber  in  Bread-street, 
where  the  author  was  born.  We  may  be  sure  that 
this  happened  during  the  triumph  of  republicanism, 
and  not  after  the  Restoration,,  when  Milton  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself,  and  to  think  himself 
happy  that  he  could  live  at  home  in  safety  and 
obscurity. 

"  It  gives  an  additional  interest  to  Milton's  cele- 
brated work,  that  its  completion  involved  him  in  the 
calamity  of  blindness;  and  that,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  being  warned  by  his  physicians  that  such  would 
be  the  result,  he  nevertheless  undertook  it,  resolved 
to  follow  the  example  of  Achilles,  who,  when  offered 
by  his  goddess-mother  long  life  with  obscurity,  which 
if  he  refused,  he  should  shortly  perish  before  the 
walls  of  Troy,  preferred  glory  and  the  service  of  his 
country,  though  assured  of  the  speedy  loss  of  life  he 
must  sustain. 

"  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  Milton  received  no 
express  pecuniary  reward  from  the  government  for 
this  work,  which  he  undertook  at  their  order." 

The  following  transactions  which  took  place  during 
the  war  in  Scotland,  are  scarcely  mentioned  by  any 
of  our  historians  except  Godwin,  from  whom  we 
take  them. 

"  The  clergy  of  London  and  their  adherents  were 
for  the  most  part  averse  to  the  present  rulers.  They 
had  held  correspondence  with  the  king  in  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  present  govern- 
ment; and  Charles  had  requested  their  interference 
at  Breda  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  Scots'  de- 
mands. The  correspondence,  thus  begun,  had  gone 
on  during  the  whole  of  the  king's  residence  in  Scot- 
land. But  scarcely  am  thread  of  these  devices  bad 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  council.  That  portion 
of  the  nobility  who  were  permitted  by  the  lenity  of 
government  to  retain  their  native  seats,  were  aware 
.it  this,  and  for  the  most  part  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  cabals  [hat  were  at  work.  The  name  "I 
the  duke  of  Richmond  only  occurs  among  the  Her- 
niations given  on  the  subject. 

•'  An  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  kme,  occa- 
sioned by  the  receipt  of  certain  commissions  issued 
by  bim  for  that  purpose,  broke  out  prematurely  in 
the  countv  of  Norfolk  about  the  hist  of  the  preceding 
Dei  I  ii  bi  I  1650,  but  was  the  same  day  suppressed 
by  Colonel  Rich.  It  was  found  expedient  to  erect 
a  high  court  of  justice,  to  sit  at  Norwich  for  the 
trial  "of  the  pn-oni-rs,    it  being  evident  that  a  jury 

could  not  I blamed  in  (he  count}  t"  convict  them. 

Judge  Jermyn  was  appointed  president,  with  Pulls- 
ton  and  Warburton,  two  other  judges,  and  about 
forty  gentlemen,   for  his  assessors.     Six   persons 

wen  convicted  by  this  court  on  the  first  day  of  (heir 

mi,,      I  eighteen  afterwards,  of  whom  four  re- 
ceived their  pardon  from  the  parliament.    Thorest 
were  executed. 
"  a  ducovery  was  made  earlj  in  the  present  year 

of  the  cabaU  thai  bad    been  going  OH,    and  the  CON 

,,   I i that  had  been  organiied;  and  on  the 

7th  oi  May,   1651,  leveral  leading  men  among  the 

,.,e  taken    into    custody       Of   these,    <   bus- 

tophei    Love    was  selected   by  the  council  of  state 
trial   for   treason.       lie   WM   •    young 

man,  thirtj  three  yi  ti    ol  age  and  had  entered  into 
pirac;  with  all  the  leal  and  fervour  or  a  per 

i  the  welfare  of  bis  eountn  ... 

■      He  «as  arraigned  oi 

th,  i.l.  brali  .1  Matthew  Hale  wo 

I  ,   and,    after  a   trial  of  ill  days,  b«  re 


ceived  sentence  to  be  beheaded.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  much  valued  among  the  presbyte- 
rian  clergy  ;  and  of  course  the  expected  death  of  an 
eminent  and  popular  member  of  the  church-esta- 
blishment by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  was  at- 
tended with' no  small  sensation.  Upon  various  pe- 
titions being  presented  in  his  favour,  the  parliament 
respited  him  fur  a  month.  There  were  several  di- 
visions on  this  question  ;  and  Vane  was  uniformly 
against  the  legislature  interfering  with  the  course  of 
justice.  At  length,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  royal  army  entered  Worcester, 
Love,  together  with  one  Gibbons,  a  layman,  impli- 
cated in  the  same  conspiracy,  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill." 

"  We  may  now  return  to  Scotland,"  says  Brodie, 
"where  Moncke  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war.  He 
took  Stirling-castle,  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  nn 
pregnable  forts  of  the  kingdom,  and  where  he  found 
the  regalia,  which  he  transmitted  to  London.  From 
Stirling  he  proceeded  to  Dundee,  which  he  took  by 
storm,  and  not  content  with  putting  live  hundred  or 
six  hundred  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  he,  in  cold 
blood,  murdered  even  the  governor,  after  quarter 
given. 

"  Scotland  was  now  entirely  subdued  by  the  En- 
glish arms  :  Argyle  himself  submitted,  and  sued  for 
peace.  The  English  parliament,  conceiving  that 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  depended  on  a  union 
with  Scotland,  determined  to  incorporate  that  coun- 
try with  itself;  yet  preferred  it,  though  conquered, 
all  the  advantages  of  the  sister  state.  Commission- 
ers were  sent  down  to  transact  this  important  busi- 
ness, and  it  was  concluded  (hat  representatives, 
elected  on  equitable  principles,  should  be  sent  to 
the  English  parliament.  The  arrangement  was  most 
decried  by  the  clergy,  who  declaimed  against  it  as 
inconsistent  with  the  covenant  and  the  divinity  of 
their  establishment,  by  bringing  the  kirk  under 
subordination  to  the  civil  power,  and  introducing  an 
ungodly  toleration  ;  but  the  people,  who  were  now 
permitted  Hie  most  unlimited  right  to  exercise  their 
religion,  felt  no  displeasure  at  the  restraint  on  their 
priesthood,  a  body  that  had  lately  rendered  them- 
selves terrible  and  odious  by  the  attempt  to  engross 
all  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  regulating  the  consciences  of  — 
and  attending  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  really  ruled 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  A  considerable  military 
force  was  maintained  in  Scotland,  to  preserve  th» 
new  constitution,  which  was  opposed  by  a  large  partj. 
"  An  order  had  formerly  been  voted  by  parliament 
to  allow  Cromwell  about  two  thousand  live  hundrei 
pounds  pel  annum  out  of  the  earl  of  Worcester'; 
estate  ;  and  an  additional  grant  of  the  same  exten 
(Godwin  says  four  thousand  pounds,  as  we  hayi 

seen)  was  now  made,  which  raised  his  income  t. 
nearlj  five  thousand— liberality  fully  adequate  to  hi 
merits,  and  which  ought  to  have  bound  bim  foi  eve 
to  the  public  cause.  His  conduct  tonus  a  strikinj 
contrast  with  that  of  ins  son-in-law,  frelon,  ;' 
■ ,,;,,, i  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  him,  and  u 
news  reached  him  a  little  before  his  dissolution  ;  bu 
instead  of  expressing  satisfaction,  he  cynically  re 
marked,  that  he  wished  the  parliament  would  min 
the  public  business,  and  discharge  the  public  deb 


.nstead  of  ih"s  voting  away  the  public  money,  an 
that  be   would  not  have  it.  as  be  had  enough  of  h 

own       ,|  was  believed  by   thoSO    who  kn0»    bun   lies 

that  his  premature  death  prevented  him  fr pi  al 

refusing  it      Bil  Harry  Vane,  tOO,  showed  his    nit 
grity.    "As  paymaster    of  the    navy  he  was   clltitli 
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to  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  money  which  passed 
through  his  hands;  but,  far  from  deriving  the  ad- 
vantage, he  paid  the  whole  into  the  treasury. 

"  The  isle  of  Man  had  been  held  out  by  the  earl 
of  Derby,  and  the  countess,  in  his  absence,  refused 
to  surrender  it,  saying  that  she  was  bound  to  act  by 
the  orders  of  her  lord  ;  but  she  at  last  yielded  it  up. 
Prince  Rupert,  with  the  revolted  ships,  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  pirate  upon  the  merchant  vessels ;  and, 
as  the  isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Scilly,  afforded 
a  fit  asylum  for  his  fleet,  it  was  deemed,  both  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  isles  to  the 
commonwealth,  necessary  to  reduce  them,  which, 
with  some  difficulty,  was  accomplished. 

"  The  earl  of  Warwick  might  easily  have  re- 
covered all  the  revolted  ships,  or  destroyed  them  at 
an  early  period  ;  but  from  an  affected  punctilio,  he 
would  not  follow  them  into  the  Texel.  This  conduct 
little  suiting  the  decided  measures  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  command  was  taken  from  him  and  be- 
stowed on  Blake,  Dean,  Popham,  and  Ayscue.  The 
committee  for  naval  affairs,  of  whom  Sir  Harry  Vane 
was  the  chief,  were  men  of  uncommon  talents  and 
enterprise  :  after  the  revolt  of  part  of  the  fleet,  other 
ships  were  rapidly  built,  and  the  whole  navy  put 
under  the  best  possible  management.  Before  this 
time  the  commanders  had  conceived  that  they  per- 
formed their  duty  if  they  brought  their  ships  safe 
home  again;  but  this  no  longer  accorded  with  the 
genius  of  England :  they  were  sent  out  with  orders 
to  destroy  the  ships  and  fleets  of  their  enemies  ;  and 
I  the  slightest  appearance  of  slowness  to  engage  was 
severely  reprimanded.  All  the  commanders — be- 
sides those  mentioned,  there  were  Bourne,  Penn, 
Badeley,  Lawson,  Moucke,  Venables, — were  highly 
distinguished,  each  apparently  emulous  of  the  great- 
est glory  ;  but  Blake  was  the  most  eminent.  From 
the  fame  of  his  exploits,  he  has,  in  history,  as  rising 
a  little  above  the  others,  eclipsed  them  ;  but  those 
who  narrowly  study  the  age  will  find  that  some  of 
the  others  were  not  far  outstript ;  and  that  it  was 
not  Blake  who  created  the  naval  glory  of  England, 
but  the  times  and  the  inherent  vigour  of  the  com- 
monwealth which  afforded  a  theatre  for  the  display 
t!  his  talents.  Had  he  never  existed,  another  would 
not  have  been  wanting  to  perform  the  same  memor- 
able actions.  This  is  no  detraction  from  his  merits; 
but  the  mere  confirmation  of  a  great  truth — that 
there  is  never  a  want  of  talent  in  the  community,  if 
the  field  be  open  to  generous  ambition. 

"  In  this  place  we  shall  give  a  short  account  of 
that  great  naval  hero.  Of  a  good  family,  and  born 
to  competent  circumstances,*  he  had,  after  having 
received  a  liberal  education,  (he  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  at  Oxford,)  lived  in  retirement  till  his 
country  summoned  him  to  her  defence;  and  his 
".mil, i  i  at  the  sieges  of  Wells  and  Taunton,  bad  de- 
servedly gained  him  a  high  character.  After  the 
nuihiiy  against  Rainsborough,  it  was  intended  to 
confer   the   command  of  the  navy  upon  Cromwell, 

who  doubtless  would  B i  have  distinguished  himself 

in  that  department  of  war,  as  he  did  in  the  other; 
but  the  second  civil  war  requiring  his  presence  in 
Dm  field,  led  to  a  new  arrangement,  and  Rlake  was 
Unpointed,  along  with  Dean  and  the  others,  to  that 
station.  Ho  was  at  that  time  between  fifty  and 
sixty  :  yet  such  wcro  the  native  powers  of  his  mind, 

•  '•  Though  be  was  latlsfled  with  his  fortune,  which  mads 

I'  '■"M>|»'liiil     ■  ,% . .  i  L I .  I  1,1   i  :nn-   il  could  mil   have  been  very 

Best,  u  he  had   ■ I  candidate   (or  a  fellowship  ot  Oxford, 

""l  I    '  p  »i  ed  to  have  lost  U  i"  eenteeuencj  "/tin:  lowmsu  of 


so  much  of  the  elasticity  of  youth  did  he  retain,  that 
the  new  element  became,  almost  immediately,  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  if  he  had  been  trained  to  it  from 
his  childhood,  and  he  made  himself,  as  if  by  intui- 
tion, not  only  perfectly  master  of  every  thing  known 
in  the  profession,  but,  with  inventive  genius,  struck 
out  a  new  path,  and  carried  the  thunder  of  the  En- 
glish* navy  through  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Land 
batteries,  which  had  been  timorously  shunned  by 
former  commanders,  Blake  silenced  ;  aud,  entering 
into  the  enemy's  ports,  destroyed  their  shipping 
where  they  thought  it  unapproachable  :  after  one  of 
his  daring  exploits  the  Spaniards  believed  the  En- 
glish devils  and  not  men.  His  temper  was  as  open 
and  generous  as  his  spirit  was  valiant. 

"  He  had  been  sent  out  against  Rupert,  and  ne 
pursued  him  into  Kinsale;  but  the  other,  taking 
advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  escaped 
thence  and  proceeded  to  Portugal.  Blake  quickly 
followed  him  thither,  aud  chased  him  into  the  Tagus ; 
when  the  king  of  Portugal,  though  himself  deemed 
an  usurper  by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
volted, conceiving  himself  so  far  interested  in  the 
fate  of  kings  as  to  resent  the  death  of  Charles  Stuart, 
denied  liberty  to  Blake  to  follow  Rupert.  The 
English  resident  complained  to  no  purpose;  but  the 
parliament,  apprised  of  this  posture  of  affairs,  sent 
out  Colonel  Popham  with  a  reinforcement,  and  in- 
structions to  apply  to  the  Portuguese  government 
for  liberty  to  attack  the  pirate  Rupert  in  the  Tagus, 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  application  being  refused,  to 
avenge  the  injury  done  to  the  English  government 
by  immediate  hostilities  on  their  shipping.  This  de- 
cisive measure  appalled  the  Portuguese  government ; 
and  twenty  of  their  large  merchant  vessels,  richly 
laden,  having  been  seized,  they  made  all  due  sub- 
mission to  the  English  commonwealth,  and  sued  for 
peace.  The  French  government  had  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  exiled  family,  and  shelter  to  the  re- 
volted ships;  but  its  commerce  was  nearly  annihi- 
lated, and  it  also  sued  for  an  alliance.  All  the 
boasted  effects  of  ship-money  had  formerly  not  pre- 
vented the  very  British  coasts  from  being  infested 
with  pirates  ;  but,  Rupert's  squadron  excepted,  the 
seas  were  now  cleared,  while  every  court  in  Europe 
trembled  at  the  English  name. 

"  Rupert  having  escaped  from  the  Tagus,  lost 
some  of  his  ships  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies.  The  royal  interest  had  been 
so  far  preserved  in  Barbadoes ;  but  Sir  George  Ays- 
cue  rapidly  subdued  it.  Prince  Maurice  had  gone 
thither  with  some  of  the  revolted  ships  ;  but  bis 
small  licet  was  wrecked  in  a  hurricane  ;  and  Rupert 
subsisted  by  piracy,  indifferently  on  English  and 
Spanish  vessels,  till,  during  the  subsequent  wai  with 
the  Dutch,  he,  iutending  to  join  them,  returned  to 
Europe:  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  disposed 
of  his  shattered  ships  for  a  sum  of  money.  The 
West  India  islands  all  submitted  to  the  parliament," 

Godwin  says,  Virginia  "had become  a  chosen  re- 
treat for  expatriated  royalists.  The  settlers  had 
turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  improving  thoir 
plantations,  without  s,.  much  as  constructing  a  tort 
for  their  defence.  The  governor  appointed  bj  par 
liaiiient  mi  sooner  appeared  among  them,  than  thej 
showed  themselves  forward  to  admit  him  upon  easy 

and  advantageous  condil s.     New  England  hail 

alwavs  been  upon  terms  of  the  best  understanding 
with  the  triumphant  party  of  the  independi  ats." 

"  While  the  parliament,"  continues  Brodie, "  sub- 
dued its  enemies,  it  was  not  inattentive  to  v.  me 
proper  commercial  treaties,  and  the  interna1  bit  ss- 
S  2 
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in»s  of  a  cheap  and  speedy  dispensation  of  law  and 
justice.     In  England,  as  if  tbe   object  had  been  to 
conceal  from  men  the  very  laws  by  which  they  were 
to  regulate  their  conduct,   the  law  books_  and  legal 
proceedings  were  in  Norman  FreDch.     King  James 
had  been  anxious  to  remove  this,  absurdity,  but  all 
his  influence  had  been  ineffectual.    The  great  Bacon, 
too,  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  digest  of  the 
laws  ■   but  such  were   the  obstacles  opposed  to   the 
change,  and,  particularly,  such  was  the  jealousy  en- 
tertained of  J  ames,  as  desirous  to  substitute  the  civil, 
for  the  English,  law,  that  these  objects  had  never 
been  seriously  attempted.     The  first,  however    was 
now  attained  ;  and  the  last,   including  a  simplifica- 
tion of  forms,  deeply  interested  the  community.    To 
men  unacquainted  with  legal  proceedings,  nothiug 
appears  move  inexplicably  dull,  than  the  forms  within 
which  they  are  intrenched ;  but  the  practical  lawyer, 
who  studies  the  science  of  jurisprudence  philosophi- 
cally, knows  that  forms  are  essential  to  Us  existence; 
and' that  they  have  sprung  naturally  out  of  the  course 
of  events  as  much  as  the  laws  themselves.     It  unfor- 
tunately happens,  however,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  when  laws  become  multiplied  with  the 
complex  affairs  of  life,  new  forms  are  superinduced 
upon  the  old;  and  yet,  with  filial  reverence,  the  old 
are  clung  to,  though  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety :  whence  the  forms  become  perfectly  cumbrous, 
and  the  people  are  hampered  in  the  attainment  of 
justice,  from  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  through 
which  it  must  be  sought.     The  vulgar  lawyer,  who 
has  with  difficulty  acquired  the  forms,  cliugs  to  them 
with  affectionate  solicitude,   as  connected  with  his 
own  pre-eminence  ;  and  few  of  those  who  perform 
the  part  of  legislators  are  qualified  to  distinguish 
the  useful  from  the  unnecessary,  so  as  to  retain  the 
first  and  discard  the    rest.     The  whole,   therefore, 
arc  regarded  with  unmerited  contempt  ou  the  one 
hand,  "as   the  established  jargon  of  the  profession, 
aud  yet  zealously  fostered,  on  the  other,  by  the  very 
Bame  men  who,  under  the  language  of  contempt,  are 
yel  deterred,   by  reverential   awe,  from  interfering 
with  a  system  which  has  all  the  claims  of  antiquity 
and  stability  to  recommend  it.     But,  at  the  period 
we  are  now  treating  of,  as  some  menof  verj  i  nlai  jed 
minds  in  the  profession,  and  many  who  had  studied 
the  law  without  intending  to  practise  at  the  bar,  oc- 
cupied the  place  "i  legislators,  much  would  probably 
have  accrued   from    Hun    united   efforts,   had  it  not 
be<  n  tin  ile'  subsequent  usurpation  of  Cromwell.    It 
cannol  be  denied,  however,  that  many  crude  notions 
on  tins  Bubjei  i  had  been  entertained  by  a  portion  of 

the  nunity.     Speculative  men,  who  have  never 

studied juri  prudi .conceive  thatnothing  is  easier 

t0  ,,,  to  frame  a  imple  i  o  li  of  laws  thai  may  answer 
allthepur] I  ty;  butan  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  tl nee  instructs  ue,  that  the  subject 

tith  i  ' ItieB  which  multiply  o    we 

.,  [yam  e  in  knowledge.  Men,  however,  ni  i  ei  top 
.:,  the  i  tad   lim  .  and  the  nilgai   lawyer  will  not 

••  ting  the i 

,  .,    ,,i   ,,n  ii„    pondi  i'  lis  tomes   which  adorn   his 

bei  hi    table,     \\  hal  has  I o  at 

.     ,  ,  mutes  of  the  law, 

prnviB  the  orronoou I  thi    notion  ,  and,  in 

dud,  if  il   it  n  >uld  I"  i  amount  to  tbii 

— iii.a  ii  knowledge  of  law  is  unattainable,     il 

it  be  known  .it  nil,  it  muil  be  syi  l lj 

ii  the  lav  | I  aol  i  cpresi  whal  ho  knows,  bis 

t  Bowled  b  would  1 ,     Hw  law  bai  been  the 

i  i  iporience   of  ages ;  and 
I  >i  accumulated  requires  to  be  only 


comprised  in  a  proper  form.     Such  was  the  object 
of  the  parliament  at  this  period,  and  England  has  to 
regret  that  it  was  not  accomplished.     She  has  to  la- 
ment,  particularly,    the  failure  of  another  project, 
the  full  establishment  of  records  for  titles  of  laud  and 
deeds   affecting  it — a  project  that  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently wonder  has  not  since  been  executed,  con- 
sidering the  long  aud  complete  experience  which 
Scotland  has  had  of  its  beneficial  tendency.     It  was 
also  fully  resolved  upon  to  make  lands  liable  for  the 
proprietor's  simple  debts  ;  and  to  dispense  with  the 
tedious  forms  of  fine  and  recovery  iu  conveyances. 
Excellent  regulations,  too,  in  regard  to  juries,  were 
devised,  aud  would  doubtless  have  passed  into  a  law. 
"  Such  were  the  grand  views  of  this  legislative 
assembly  ;  but  the  historian  to   whom  we  have  so 
often  alluded,  (.Hume)  as  if  incapable  of  seeing  one 
beueficial  measure  in  a  parliament  which  had  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  unconstitutional  proceedings 
of  a  monarch,  or  as  if  his  eye  saw  the  happiness  of 
a  modem  stale  only  through  the  splendour  oi  a  court, 
has  represented  it  as  swayed  merely  by  a  gloomy 
aud  ridiculous  fanaticism,  while  he  has  selected  as  a 
proof  of  its  legislative  capacity  the  chief  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  confirm  the  charge.     This 
was  the  famous  adultery  act,  passed   in   the  year 
1650,  which  ordained  the  punishment  of  death  for 
incest  and   adultery,  aud  three  mouths'  imprison- 
ment fur  simple  fornication  on  the  first  conviction, 
while  it  was  to  be  felony  without,  benefit  of  clergy 
on  the   second.*     Iu    popish    times,    the  spiritual 
courts  only  took  cognisance  of  these  offences  ;  aud 
the  trainers  of  the  canon  law  are   accused,  even  by 
Blackstone,  of  treating  these  crimes  with  an  impro- 
per levity,  iu  consequence  of  their  own   aptitude, 
from  their  constrained  celibacy,   to  commit  them; 
aud  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  strange  desideratum, 
considering  the    directness    of  the    Levitican    law. 
The  two  first  are  by  statute  in  Scotland  still  punish- 
able capitally;  but  it  is  conceived  that,  in  regard  to 
adultery,  the  law  is  in  desuetude.     There  vv.is,    an- 
terior to  the  act  just  referred  to,  no  law  in  England 
against  these  offences;  aud,  unfortunately,  the  statute 
vvas  repealed  at  the  restoration  without  a  substitute. 
"  Not  contented  with  reviling  the  parliament  as 
composed  of  fanatics,  whose  views  were  too  absurdly 
1  confined  for  legislation,  the  same  historian   has  re- 
presented the  country   as   plunged   ink)  the   wildest 
and  most  destructive  anarchy.     Bui.   though   men 
did  speculate  about  the  future  constitution,   while  it 
was  not  yet  fully  determined  on,   all  submitted  to 
the  present  government     Ever)  one  was  protected 
in  ln>  legal  rights  and  propertj  ;  and  never  had 
England  beheld  the  time  when  law  was  dispensed 

With  such  even  bunded  justice.     All  monopolies  and 

vexatious  exclusive  privileges  being  withdrawn,  and 
I pie  animated  with  tbe  proud  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, manufactures  and  commerci — in  shorty 
ever)  Bpecies  ol  industry — advanced  with  the  most 
wonderful  rapii  itj  During  the  late  reign,  the  di- 
rect taxes  wre  indeed  much  smaller:  but  talent 
and  enterprise,  as  well  as  ordinarj  industry,  wars 
then  shackled,  and  the  fruits  of  exertion  insecure; 
now,  however,  such  a  spring  bad,  bj  the  removal  of 
these  paralizing;  causes,  been  communicated,  thai 
the  nati lasily  surmounted  the  assessments  winch 


Iwlo  itiyi  this  ii  a  neii. >ke .  u  tie  found  on  Inspection 

nt  Hie  net  the  follow  mu  wile  111.-  ciiiiiiineuls  :— "  Th«  punuui 

mi  „|  ,,i  tornlea i  wni ths'  Imprison I     Bvorj 

l.nitlli'l  linn si'Kei  | ■•■■   w.im  -il le  UOblS   I"'  II"'  Ik    I  OBI 

lobs  whipped  aod  branded I,  toi  lbs  noond,  to  »au<" 

■I,  |  ..  Euob 
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had  necessarily  flowed  from  the  protracted  contest. 
Little,  then,  is  that  anarchy  to  be  deplored,  which 
is  accompanied  with  such  effects. 

"The  states  of  Holland  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
allies  of  England  ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
desired  to  raise  his  own  power,  and  was  closely  al- 
lied to  the  Stuart  family,  had  a  great  influence  over 
the  councils  of  the  country;  for  the  republican 
party,  in  most  of  the  states,  had  been  aristocratical, 
and  the  prince  gained  the  lower  classes  by  judi- 
ciously favouring  their  interests.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Britain,  the  States  had  observed  an  ostensi- 
ble neutrality,  but  there  had  ever  been,  through  the 
prevalence  of  the  Orange  faction,  a  leaning  towards 
the  royal  side.  On  the  death  of  Prince  William, 
the  republican  party  gained  the  ascendancy,  but 
the  other  remained  very  powerful ;  and  the  exiled 
Stuart  family  and  their  partisans  exerted  all  their 
influence  and  arts  to  foment  a  war  with  England, 
which  they  even  wished  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  Charles.  It  was  through  the  power  of  this 
faction  that  the  Stuarts  were  so  protected,  and  the 
assassination  of  Dorislaus  so  shamefully  passed  over. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  detestable  crime, 
after  its  perpetration  on  Dorislaus  and  Ascham,* 
so  many  of  the  cavaliers  who  had  not  compounded, 
and  were  consequently  still  amenable  to  justice, 
were  seized  upon,  with  a  threat  of  making  them  ex- 
piate the  offence ;  while  St.  John  and  Sirictland 
were  sent  to  Holland  as  ambassadors.  Some  idea 
was  now  entertained  of  an  alliance  between  the 
countries  approaching  to  a  union;  but,  as  the  Orange 
faction,  supported  by  others  who  began  to  be  in- 
flamed with  the  jealousy  of  trade,  overbore  those 
who  were  inclined  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  the  new  commonwealth,  —  the  ambassadors 
were  treated  by  the  Slates  with  indeed  ceremonious 
politeness,  but  no  friendly  attention  ;  and,  while  the 
Stuart  family  were  allowed  to  reside  there  as  the 
lightful  governors  of  Britain,  they  were  insulted 
with  impunity  by  the  populace  :  St.  John  even  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination,  the  attempt  at  which 
was  little  inquired  into.  Not  only  the  closer  con- 
federacy was,  therefore,  rejected,  and  the  proposals 
relative  to  the  exiied  family  received  with  coldness, 
and  evaded,  but  an  ordinary  alliance  on  fair  grounds 
despised.  All  this  occurred  while  the  young  king 
was  in  Scotland,  and  St.  John  told  them  that  he 
perceived  they  were  influenced  by  the  notion  "f  lh.it 
Brince's  success ;  but  that  ere  long  they  would  sue 
in  vain  for  what  they  now  contemned.  An  insult 
to  an  ambassador  is  always  resented  as  offered  not 
to  the  individual,  but  to  the  power  that  sends  him, 
and  as  a  proof  of  hostility  ;  and  St.  Juhu  and  Strict- 
land  returned  to  England  in  disgnst. 

"  The  English  parliament,  attentive  equally  to 
•he  prosperity  and  honour  of  their  country,  ihter- 
mined  now  to  adopt  a  measure  that  should  not  only 
ailvin.  e  the  commerce  of  the  British  dominions,  but 
humble  the  arrogance  of  the  Dutch.  The  West 
India  sugar  islands  held  out  at  first  fur  Charles  II., 
and  traded  with  Holland.  To  stop  this — to  promote 
British  commerce  and  punish  the  States,  the  famous 

navigation  act,  to  which  there  had  1 a  an  approach 

at  a  very  early  period,  was  now  framed.  A<  cording 
to  it,  all  colonial  produce  was  prohibited  from  being 
Imported  except  in  British-buill  ships,  of  which,  too, 
the  master,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  should 

•  "  See  Clarendon  for  a  proof  ol  the  w»y  In  which  the   u 

■JUtnatl i   *    i     M      i    considered  by  the  Spanish  minister: 

ha  applauded  the  deed,  and  rogrottc  I  the  crime  had  nut  been 

foaurteit  t'j  iiL;aiiisl  the  Portuguese  ruvullem." 


he  natives.  The  transportation  of  the  same  produce 
from  one  place  to  another,  was  put  under  the  same 
restrictions ;  and  even  European  produce  and  manu- 
factures prevented  from  being  imported  but  in  Bri- 
tish bottoms,  except  they  were  the  growth  or  fabric 
of  the  particular  state  which  carried  them.  This 
struck  severely  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  fast  en- 
grossing the  commerce  of  Europe,  by  purchasing 
the  various  commodities  of  one  state  and  disposing  of 
them  to  another  ;  and  it  was  conceived  by  them  to  be 
a  sort  of  signal  for  hostilities.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  fully  prized  the  statute,  and  were 
probably  affected  with  reciprocal  jealousy,  while  they 
resented  the  meanness  with  which  the  States  had 
acted  during  their  civil  broils,  and  particularly  during 
the  late  invasion  from  Scotland,  were  not  averse  to 
war.  But  other  motives  have  been  assigned  for  the 
readiness  of  the  parliament  to  engage  in  hostilities: 
— That  it  desired  a  pretext  for  not  dissolving,  at  the 
period  which  it  had  limited  for  itself,  and  expected 
to  find  one  in  an  expensive  war,  which  it  might 
pretend  it  wished  to  see  brought  to  a  conclusion  : 
That  it  was  anxious  to  quiet  the  civil  wounds  of  the 
state,  by  withdrawing  the  public  attention  to  foreign 
affairs,  by  inspiring  the  seuse  of  honour  for  their 
country,  and  dazzling  with  the  splendour  of  victory  : 
and  lastly,  that  it  was  solicitous  to  give  the  supe- 
riority to  the  naval  armament,  that  the  popular  af 
fectioua  might  be  so  fixed  on  it,  that  it  might  employ 
some  of  the  land  officers,  as  well  as  common  soldiers, 
in  that  service  ;  and  that,  in  the  unavoidable  expense 
of  fitting  out  a  fleet,  it  might  have  a  good  pretext 
for  disbanding  part  of  the  military  winch  it  could 
not  employ  at  sea,  and  thus  have  it  in  its  power  to 
new-model  the  army,  and  defeat  the  artifices  of 
Cromwell,  of  whom  it  had  become  jealous.  The 
first  motive  assigned  is  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
this  assembly.  The  plausibility  of  the  latter  recom- 
mends them  though  only  matter  of  conjecture. 

"  The  prediction  of  St.  John  to  the  Dutch  was 
now  verified.  Acting  upon  the  navigation  law,  the 
English  captured  upwards  of  eighty  of  their  mer- 
chant vessels ;  aud  the  States  now  apologized  tor 
their  former  conduct,  and  sued  for  an  alliance  on 
the  principles  formerly  tendered  ;  but  the  parliament 
refused  to  repeal  so  beneficial  a  statute;  and  since 
matters  had  conic  to  a  species  of  rupture,  they  re- 
solved to  he  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  full  in- 
demnification :  they  demanded  reparation,  or  at  least, 
complained  of,  the  unatiuied  massacre  of   Amboyna 

in  1615,  of  the  indirect  support  given  to  their  late 
king  during  the  civil  wars,  of  the  assassination  of 
Dorislaus,  which,  though  not  perpetrated  by  the 
Statrs,  had  been  committed  in  their  territories,  and 
yet  passed  unpunished  ;  and  of  the  insults  offered  to 
St.  John  and  .Sirictland,  which  li.nl  been  connived 
at,  while  even  the  assassination  of  the  firs)  hat  been 
attempted  without  punishment.  They  also  insisted 
on  the  exclusive  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tin-  her- 
ring fishery.      Disappointed   in  the   attainment  of 

their  object  by  amicable  means,   tin-    Dutcl ter- 

mined  to  second  their  proposals  with  a  Meet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sail — a  Beet  which  would  be  just.lv 

liii  mini  ,i  .  |nl  :i-rtl\     astonishing    ill    a    ;  in. ill    colli 

monwcalth,  which  had  so  latolj  struggled  for  ex- 
istence,  ami  with  difficulty  asserted  her  indepen 

dence  against  Spain,  did  we  not  know  that,  ler  a 

liberal  government,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
tin.  powers  of  a  people. 

"  Having  equipped  their    Beet,    tin-    Dutch    sent 

notice  to  the  I  Inglit  h  pat  liamenl  the 

purpose  of  hostilities ;  but  had  merelj  adopted  tin- 
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measure  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce.     The 
politeness  of  the  intimation,  however,  did  not,  in 
the    relative  situation  of  the  respective  common- 
wealths, disguise  the  real  object,  and  an  event  soon 
occurred  to  evince  it.     A  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  re- 
fused to  pay  the  accustomed  homage  to  an  English 
man-of-war,  which  some  affected  to  justify  on  the 
principle  that  the  homage  was  given  to  royalty  and 
not  to  the  people,  and  therefore  no  longer  exigible ; 
but  this  plea  was  disregarded  by  the  English  com- 
mander, who  sank  one  of  their  vessels  in  vindication 
of  his  country's  honour.     In   return  tor   this,  the 
Dutch  laid  an  embargo  on  all  English  ships  m  their 
ports;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1  b52   \  an 
Trump  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  sail  before 
Portsmouth,    whither  he   pretended   to  have  been 
driven  bj  stress  of  weather.     The  Eughsh  marine 
was  not  immediately  in  a  situation  to  resent  the  in- 
sult winch  was  unexpectedly  given  to  it,  and  which 
the  Dutch  declared  was  not  intended.     The  parlia- 
ment immediately  expended  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  fittin"  out  the  navy;  and,  on  the  19th  of 
May  following,  Blake  taught  the  Dutch  the  respect 
due  to  England.     Trornp  appeared  with  forty-two 
sail  in  Dover  roads,  and  Blake  having  met  him  with 
only  twenty-six  sail,  demanded  the  honours  due  to 
his  country  :  the  Dutchman,  relying  on  his  superior 
strength,  not  onlv  refused  it  contemptuously  ;  but  is 
said  even  to  have'  returned  a  broadside  to  the  de- 
mand.    The  intrepid  Englishman,   without   regard 
to  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers,  commenced  a  vi- 
his  lire,   and  being  joined  during   the  engage- 
ment bv  Captain  Bourn  with  other  eight  ships    lie 
not  only  maintained  the  fight  for  five  hours  without 
loss,  but  took  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  sank 
another      Night  put  an   end  to   the   conflict,   ano 
Tromp  took  advautage  of  the  darkness  to  sail   for 
,      coast  of   Holland.      This   event  was  no  less 
m   the    Dutch  than   it  was    unexpected. 
reived  that  the  English  commonwealth  was 
equally  powerful  at  sea  as  on  laud;  and  that,  their 
domestic   enemies  quelled,  their  superiont)    could 
m  ,  withstood.     A  manifesto  was  published 
i„    i  ,  imp;  ascribing  the  battle  to  the  overhastiness 
who  attacked  him  as  he  was  preparing  to 

I  homage;   but   as   the   statement 

by  Blake,  and  all  the  captains  in 
0|  frQm  the  superiority  of  tin'  enemy  s 
a  was  improbable  in  itself.    The  States 

| i  ^, i  ambassador,  in  order  to  avert  the  war, 

pi tment  proposed  as  preliminaries,  that 

i-  rtcb  jessel  -l Idpaj  homage  to  the  British 

...„■,  an^l  should  give  reparation  tot  the 

England  had  sustained.    The  Stiiti  ad 

i,,  the  first,  bul  demu I  to  the  Lost,   I gb  it   i 

■     hi  f  were to  pun  ho  e  an  indem. 

nitj  from  the  search  under  the  navigation  act  a  the 

i   three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

■ led  ired,  and  the  herrin  j  bu 

,     B  »ko.     Tromp  pursued  him  with  a 
nil  and   Blake,   being  joined   with  rem- 
it ,  did  not  intend  to  decl the  combat; 

i    rioli  nl    'i r"  ri  al  d   o    b  ittw      Btai 

tei  in  the  Bngliib  harl .  and  Buffered 

real  was  the  damage  Mist.uu.-d  i.y  tne 

hi.     tei  wa    I  imi  d  a    <<■     [tc  ate  ml 

■  ■I  'I'"  English  ropubU ' 

I      .,„.■.     ail   be  con. 
chant      dp     Sii   G'  ""'     v'  CUI 

Lh    '       iil    ■ 

i    i  ,.i     .ml.  tan  "i 
•    i"     I P   »uo      objool 


to  have  been  an  escape,  directed  their  shot  princi- 
pally against  the   English  rigging,  in  which  they 
were  so  successful  as  to  prevent  the   pursuit  next 
day.     Shortly  afterwards  the  same  officer  sustained 
a  defeat  from  Blake,  Bourne,  and  Penn ;  his  rear- 
admiral  having  been  boarded  and  taken,  other  ten 
sunk,  and  one  blown  up.     U  the  Mediterranean 
Captain  Badely  was  attacked  by  Van  Galen  and 
defeated ;  but  he  fought  with  such  desperate  courage, 
as  to  occasion  great  damage  to  the  enemy,  with  the 
loss  of  their  admiral.     But  the   Dutch  fleet  were 
successful  in  a  more  important  case.     De   Ruyter 
and  Trump  having  united,  mustered  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  with  thirty  of  their  largest  merchantmen, 
properly  equipned,  they  entered  the  Downs.    Blake 
had  sent  away  "twenty  of  his  ships  to  convoy  a  fleet 
of  Newcastle  coal-ships,  other  twelve   towards  Ply- 
mouth, and  fifteen  up  the  river,  leaving  only  thirty- 
seven  under  his  command  ;   yet  the  council  of  war 
rashly  ordered  him  not  to  decline  the  engagement ; 
and  so  desperately  did  he  fight,  that  the  battle  was 
long   doubtful:    as,   however,  the   Dutch  behaved 
with  uncommon  gallantry,   superiority  of  numbers 
at  last  prevailed.     While,  therefore,  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral's   ship  was   sunk,  two  of  the  English   ships 
were  taken,  and  a  third  burned  :  Blake  himself  was 
wounded  ;  and  but  for  the  approach  of  night  greater 
loss  would  have  been  sustained. 

"  This  success,  the  result  entirely  of  superior 
numbers,  so  raised  the  arrogance  of  the  Dutch,  that 
their  admiral,  Tromp,  affixed  abloom  to  his  mast,^ 
to  denote  that  he  meant  to  sweep  the  seas  clear  of 
the  English.  But  their  pride  was  soon  humbled  ; 
the  immense  sums  vuted  by  the  parliament,  having 
been  levied  with  impartiality,  and  duly  appropriated 
to  the  business  of  the  state,  in  which  the  pride  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  were  so  deeply  involved, 
paid  without  a  murmur;  the  sailors  were  en- 
ouraged  by  an  increase  of  pay,  and  the  whole  put 
under  the  command  of  Blake,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dean,  and  likewise  of  Moncke,  who  had,  fur  that 
purpose,  been  recalled  from  Scotland  ;  Sir  George 
kyscue  having,  in  spite  of  his  success,  been  laid 
aside,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion  of  too  favour- 
able ii  bias  towards  the  cavaliers,  which  he  was  '•up- 
posed  to  have  manifested  by  the  terms  granted  to 
the  royalist  party  in  Barbadoes. 

'•  The  Dutch  had  suffered  prodigiously  in  the  cap- 
ture of  their  merchant  vessels;  and  while  they 
equipped  them  for  war.  they  increased  the  strength 
of  their  convoys.  Three  hundred  merchantmen, 
manj  of  them  carrying  a  number  of  guns,  entered 
the  English  channel,  escorted  bj  eeventy-six  metf- 
of  war  'and  now  was  deemed  the  i  ritical  moment  to 
strike  un  important  blow.  Blake  and  his  i  oadjutors 
met  them  with  eighty  sail,  and  the  confliol  was  one 
of  the  moat  obstinate  recorded  in  history.  For  three 
,}aya  did  the  battle  rage  with  unabated  fury  ;  but,  m 
pite  ol  the  superia  itj   of  numbers— many  of  the 

merchantmen,  carrying  a  great   numl gune, 

joined  in  the  battlr — victory  declared  in  lavoui  ol 
,he  English.  Thirty  onlj  oftha  niercli.iui.oei,  were 
taken;  but  eleven  ships  of  war  ware  oithor  captured 
or  aunk,  two  thousand  of  thair  men  were  slain,  and 
fiftoi  o  hundred  token  prisoners ;  while  the  Engli  h, 
though  many  of  their ahipa  were  greatly  shattered, 
loal  onh  one,  which  was  aunk. 

im.  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Stateai  then 

maritime  powei   ol   i  ad  to  acl wlodgo  the  aune 

ri i  ol  England,  Id  no  Longer  Hatter  them  with 

the  hoi f  compon  ating  I mi "e  loaaea  they 

hadeuitoinod,  by  over ling  the  Bug'    b  navy, and 
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recoveriug  their  trade.  Upwards  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred of  their  merchant  vessels  had  been  captured 
by  the  English  ;  their  fisheries  were  destroyed  ;  then- 
commerce  suspended.  The  people  began  to  mutiny, 
and  the  Orange  faction,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  discontent,  tried  to  recover  its  ground,  by 
proposing  to  advance  the  youug  prince  to  the  sta- 
tion which  had  been  held  by  his  father.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  States  sued  for  peace ;  but 
the  English  parliament  was  high  in  its  demands, 
and  it  was  not  concluded  till  after  the  usurpation. 
The  followers  of  the  exiled  king,  particularly  Hyde 
aud  Nicholas,  his  most  confidential  ministers,  had 
fomented  the  war  with  all  imaginable  arts.  They 
even  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to  proclaim 
it  in  the  name  of  Charles  II.,  and  allow  him  to  enter 
the  fleet,  representing  that  the  English  sailors  were 
so  disaffected,  that  if  they  knew  their  king  was  there 
in  person,  they  would  instantly  strike.  The  Dutch, 
however,  had  formed  too  just  an  estimate  of  the 
British  character  to  expect  such  an  issue  ;  and,  while 
they  were  too  prudent  to  run  the  hazard  of  directly 
espousing  his  interest,  the  prevailing  party  were  re- 
strained by  other  considerations,  since  they  well 
knew  that,  if  the  English  king  were  restored  by 
their  means,  he  would  endeavour  to  raise  his  kins- 
man to  the  same  dominion  in  Holland.  During  the 
war,  Hyde  and  his  associates  would  give  little  credit 
to  the  accounts  of  Dutch  losses ;  and  with  hearts 
not  akin  to  those  of  Englishmen,  they  rejoiced  at  the 
victory  that  Tromp  had  formerly  gained.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  court  of  the  exiled  monarch  conti- 
nued to  be  convulsed  with  faction,  every  one  being 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  his  neighbour,  that  he 
mi»ht  obtain  his  place,  and  ready  to  pilfer  the  little 
treasure  which  had  been  destined  to  other  purposes. 
The  queen  and  her  son,  too,  were  at  variance,  be- 
cause, instead  of  submitting  to  her  government,  he 
preferred  the  counsels  of  Hyde. 

"  The  commonwealth  had  now  reached  the  most 
envied  greatness ;  all  its  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad  were  subdued,  and  its  fame  extended  through- 
out the  world  ;  its  commerce  and  manufactures  daily 
proceeded  with  an  accelerated  progression,  and  the 
openings  for  talent  and  industry  being  so  great,  the 
younger  sons  of  high  families,— who,  though  they 
had  affected,  with  aristocratic  pride,  to  despise  the 
duties  of  life,  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  deterred 
Bom  embarking  in  trade,  from  the  small  chance  of 
success  without  capital,  and  had  been  constrained 
to  enter  the  service  of  leading  men  as  menials,  where 
they  were  exposed  even  to  personal  chastisement, 
with  all  the  train  of  degradation  incident  to  servants, 
who  feel  that,  under  their  circumstances,  there  can 
be  no  change  of  masters,  since  it  would   be    fatal  to 


their  prospects, — n 


ncrht  the  road  to  wealth  and 


distinction  in  the  honourable  walks  of  independent 
industry.  The  plans  for  reforming  the  law  and  the 
legal  proceeding's  were  daily  maturing,  while  the 
Scheme  ••:'  .lie  future  government  was  agreed  upon. 
The  ountry  was  divided  into  new  portions,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  and  the  amount  of  the  direct 
.axes  cxi"ible.  The  number  of  portions,  ami  con- 
sequently of  representatives,  was  four  hundred.  To 
entitle  any  to  the  elective  franchise,  it  was  ne- 
l,  ar3  that  ho  should  have  property  in  lands, 
houses,  or  goods,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
Having  fully  devised  (he  plan,  parliament  prepared 

1..,  the  id  ofdis  olul j  bul  the  fall  of  the  re] 

tic  was  determined  by  the  hands  which  had  foughl 

Of  all  our  historians,  Gi  dwin  is  the  only  one  who 


has  satisfactorily  and  fully  unravelled  all  the  indi- 
cate causes  of,  and  proceedings  relative  to,  the  dis- 
missal of  the  remnant  of  the  long  parliament.  We 
have  therefore  selected  his  account  of  these  extra- 
ordinary and  important  transactions. 

"  We  are  now  to  consider  the  progress  of  the  am- 
bition of  Cromwell.  It  was  a  part  of  his  policy,  to 
show  himself  the  forward  promoter  of  all  measures 
tending  to  the  public  benefit;  and  accordingly  we 
have  seen  that,  on  the  day  that  he  took  his  seat  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  a  motion  was  made  to  acce- 
lerate the  great  measure  of  establishing  an  equal 
representation  of  the  people,  and  calling  a  new  par- 
liament. On  the  contrary  the  leaders  of  that  party, 
which  had  obtained  the  name  of  the  statesmen,  had  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  tardy  proceeding  and 
a  procrastinating  spirit,  being  desirous  to  make 
themselves  necessary,  and  knowing  that  the  affair 
of  dissolving  the  present  parliament,  and  calling 
another,  whenever  it  took  place,  would  be  attended 
with  a  severe  crisis  and  agony  to  the  newly  esta- 
blished commonwealth. 

"  No  measure  could  be  more  becoming  in  such  a 
new  establishment,  than  an  act  of  oblivion  and  par- 
don, with  such  limitations  as  might  be  thought  ne- 
cessary, for  all  past  political  offences.  Accordingly 
a  vote  was  passed  on  the  25th  of  April,  1649,  that 
such  a  bill  with  all  expedition  should  be  brought  in. 
On  the  5th  of  July  following  the  bill  was  produced, 
read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. But  from  this  day  we  find  no  trace  of  the 
measure  in  the  Journals,  till  the  very  day,  as  be- 
fore, when  Cromwell  took  his  seat  on  his  return  from 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  motion  for  reviving 
the  bill  of  oblivion  then  immediately  preceded  the 
motion  for  introducing  an  equal  representative. 
This  was  on  the  16th  of  September,  1651.  The 
amendments  from  the  committee  were  reported  on 
the  27th  of  November  ;  and,  after  an  ample  and  mi- 
nute discussion  of  its  various  provisions,  the  bill  finally 
passed  into  a  law  on  the  24th  of  February,  1652. 

"  The  preamble  of  the  act,  which  of  course  differed 
extremely  from  any  thing  it  could  have  contained 
at  its  first  introduction  in  1649,  was  in  this  form. 
'  The  parliament  of  England,  having  had  good  ex- 
perience of  the  affections  of  the  people  to  the  pre- 
sent government,  by  their  ready  assistance  in  its 
defence  against  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the  late  ty- 
rant, and  the  forces  lately  invading  the  nation  under 
his  command,  and  being  much  afflicted  with  the 
sense  of  the  miserable  and  sad  effects  which  the  late 
unnatural  war  has  produced,  and  resolving,  next  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  to  make  no  other  use  of  the  many 
victories  the  Lord  in  mercy  has  vouchsafed  them, 
than  a  just  settling  of  the  peace  and  freedom  of  this 
commonwealth,  and  being  most  desimus  that  the 
minds,  persons  and  estates  of  all  the  people  of  this 
nation  might  be  composed,  settled  and  secured,  and 
that  all  rancour  and  ill-will  occasioned  by  the  late 
differences  might  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion, 
have  resolved  to  do  what  in  them  lies  for  the  obtain- 
ing this  effect.' 

"  The  act  goes  on  to  provide  for  a  general  pardon 
of  all  treasons,  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  as  against 
the  government,  and  a  remission  of  all  paiqs  of 
death   pains  corporal,  sequestrations  and  penalties, 

.  mi      ,„i ents  and  executions.    The  limit  of  the 

pardon  is  to  offences  committed  befpro  the  3rd  of 
September,  Idol.  The  noun  exception  is  of  the 
murderers  of  Dorislaus  and  .Wham,  .is  well  us  of 
Charli   ,  \  tscount  Mansfield,  eldests fthaearjol 
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Newcastle,  and  Lord  Goring  and  his  two  sons.     It 
i.  further  provided  that  no  person  shall  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  act,   without  taking  the  engagement  to 
he  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  as  now  - 
tablished,  without  king  or  house  of  lords. 

«  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  were  several 
close  divisions  in  the  later  discussions  of  the  act  of 
obi  vion.  These  divisions  were  upon  small  ones- 
tions  hut  mav  serve  to  mark  the  state  of  parties, 
and  o  refute  'the  notion  put  forward  a  short  time 
after  bv  the  enemies  of  the  parliament,  that  all  po- 
litical questions  were  previously  settled  out  of  doors, 
and  that  the  house  assembled  in  short  sittings  only, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  sanction  to  measures 
Lwy  determined  on.  One  of  the  questions  was 
of  limiting  the  pardon,  so  as  not  to  cover  the  estate 
of  anv  delinquent  omitted  out  of  his  composition,  or 
any  composition  in  which  the  estate  should  be  found 
to  have  been  considerably  undervalued.  Cromwell 
and  Vane  voted  against  this  limitation,  which  was 
rejected.  Another  provided  against  any  rents  or 
arrears  payable  into  the  late  court  o  wards  being 
construed  to  be  discharged  by  this  act  This  clause 
v  ,s  supported  by  Vane  and  opposed  by  Cromwell 
It  was  reiected  A  third  related  to  some  arrears  oil 
the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Stafford.  Cromwell  appears 
in  all  these  instances  to  have  been  on  the  side  ot in- 
duleence  and  his  side  was  always  victorious,  though 
in  tgb.s  last  case  only  by  a  majority  ot  thirty-seven 

"'  ''Tir'.uation  of  Cromwell,  in  consequence  of 
the  battle  of  Worcester  and  its  results,  had  become 
exceedingly  critical.  From  the  day  that  he  was  ap 
iml(.(1;,mm,1,a,,i,,ch,efhewr,tromtegrea 
'ness  of  the  trust  thus  reposed  m  h.m  united to  tus 
consummate  intellectual  and  political  talents,  un- 
doubtedly the  first  man  in  the  state.  It  was  some- 
what dangerous  to  contradict  a  man,  so  endowed, 
and  invested  with  such  extraordinary  powers.  This 
oaneer  however  was  little  adverted  to  bj  bu i  fellow- 
;.„,,    They  had  seen,  as  they  apprehended, 

„eh  udant  evidenc !  the  punt,  of  hi.  prm- 

rinle.  and  the  devotedness  of  his  patriotism,  that, 
ZUK'h  the  command  and  the  Love  of  so  great  and 
Susfriou.  an  army  might  be  hazardou.  instrument 
I,,  tne  hands  Of  a  bad  man,   no  such   consequences 

t'Z  beyond  alluuesti levatedabove 

ail  Bi,  brethren  in  the  government.  But,  thenar- 
M"me„t  having  conquered  all  their  enemies  in  fing- 
ScoUanl  and4Ireland,  the  army,  that  bod,  by 
»hich  he  had  rendered  them  such  eminen 
wa,  no  longer  at  all,  or  in  a  very  small 
....  MtheheadofhUarmyC^ 
Brstof  Englishmen;  but,  deprived  ol 

thatsupport, u...  .......  m  '';:';■;': 

darlj    Vane,   thatwould  ^formidable 
petitora  ol  bis  aul lty.     Vane  Mid  be,  as  w 

i I   •> ««■     S„l.aTb0W 

man.  and  only  one,  to  who, couU  al  way  bow 

lofwl ■ Qdv»tuei,howov,  ri        wot, 

Ireton      But  Ireton  was 

«     --""'  x,,,,r"i";:1  ;; 

*  i ;; ,    i„  " 

y '; "'•"',.  „'■ '  . 

bave  bit  counsels  deeded  on  05 

1        I        .1,. 
U,    .      Pint,  it  it   in   v"'"  t«  n,n'  "' u  b 


touched  with  the  contagion  of  ambition.  "We  shall 
hereaiter  have  reason  enough  to  see  that  he  was  gra- 
tified with  the  externals  of  honour  and  high  place 
He  loved  to  hear  the  language  ot  panegyric  and 
commendation;  and  no  man  so  surely  hears ;  these, 
as  a  kine  Cromwell  theretore  aspired  to  be  a  king. 
He  was  stimulated  by  the  love  of  fame.  If  be  con- 
ferred  benefits  on  his  country,  being  one  only  in  a 
council  of  statesmen,  »  ^  *  *^  "££? 
the  nation  owed  these  benehts  to  himself  or  to  others. 
If  he  stood  alone,  elevated  above  the  rest,  the  ques- 
tion would  hardly  admit  of  dispute 

■<  Add  to  these  considerations,    hat  he  weighed   n 
hismiud  the  counsels  of  Vane,  and  condemned  them 
I    is  true  he  brought  with  him  a  temper  predisposed 
to  censure.     If  he  did  not  find  them  wrong,    here 
would  be  no  room  for  him  to  interfere.    And  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  almost  all  men  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that,  which  interest  or  personal 
advantage  recommends  to  their  belief.     The  mem- 
be  s  of  the  present  council  of  state  were  disposed 
to  temporize  in  two  momentous  questions ,  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  calling  a  new  par  lament      Cromwell 
udged  that  they  were  censurabl,  timid  in  this      It 
J      bvious  to  suppose,  that  he  thought  they  were  se- 
cretly influenced  in  this   sentiment  by  a  regard  to 
her  own  interests.     We  have  seen  accordingly  that 
one  of  the  questions  brought  forward  by  h.m  the 
ve  y  day  that  he  returned  from  tne  battle  of ^  Wor- 
cester   was  that  of  calling  a  new  parliament.    To 
Crtnwell  therefore  we  are  at  least  bound  to  y,e W 
1  ."raise,  that  the  measures  he  was  so  earnest  to 
1  go  the  test,  were  measures  of  a  liberal  nature, 
d  Inexpressibly  dear  to  the  lovers  of  freedom. 
•  It  must  not  tie  supposed  however  that   he  ■  bole 
extent  of  Cromwell's  ambition  was  disclosed  at  once 

f  it  had  been  so,  he  would  never  have  succ ed  ,n 

h  s  purposes.  He  deluded  the  party  0  the  states 
men  for  a  considerable  time  he  did  not  break  with 
Item  at  once:  sometmies  they  appeared  to .  djifcr, 
Z Tthen  again  to  agree:  least  of  all  could  Aey  an- 
ticipate  the  astounding  scene,  which  was  acted  m 
Si  1653.  It  «»'  necessary  also  to  bis 1  success, 
S£t  he  should  be  supported  by  a  considerab  e  party. 
This  he  managed  with  unparalleled  spec.ousness 
and  extraordinary  address.  The  most  eminent of 
nis  supporters  ,..  his  hostility  to  the  par  lament,  were 
I.,,  ??econcilably  averse  to  the  confidmg  any  con- 
"derable  portion  of  the  powersofgovernme.it  to  the 
hands  of  a  single  person. 

..The  number  of  men  in  ami  under  the  dif action 

,,,•  ,he  Knglisb  gove.ll.uent  had  never  been  SO  great 
teUineof  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Excta- 
rivelyo  the  forces  on  actual  service  m  Ireland, 
Cromwell  bad  now  under  his  command  thirtj  regi 
_enu  of  bo.se,  one  of  dragoons,  and  eighteen  ..I 
Sot- which,  computing  bv  the  standard ol  February 

1648,  atedtotenti id  hu?*™\"° 

torty 'horse,  and  twenty-four  thousand  foo     t  *y 

certainly  rather  exceeded,   than  fel    short  of,  thM 

„  ,,, ,      il.e  institution  of  the  militia  bad  [alien 

ntodit, ^*,«^t£2SS 

1,aw„ebe,„„.e,ged,„.be,,;g„l„,s  .    Th.lin . " 

had  been  handod^own  to  utfrom  our  Saxon  ancettori, 

andconsfst, f  a  eertain  number  of  the  inhabitants 

S, yBry  county,  chosen  by  lot  for  three  years,  offl 

,,,,,,    ,|,e  lord  Ueutenant,  the  deputy  Ueutenantt, 

ndnrtocipal  landholders,  who  were  exeroted  for  • 

,       , .,!,    ach>ar.  and  were  not  compellable  to 

Zc\ t of  th« ■"«..--.  «*»•»  ;;;';•;:•; 

.    ...I,,.lli,>ii       On  the  ceasing  ol    the  ClVU 

1     u  ton  "r  rebellion.    <">        >  , 

„„t  am    in  titution  wai    revived  by  an  tol  ol  "» 
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11th  of  July,  1650,  and  again  of  the  28ih  of  January, 
1651.  Each  of  these  acts  was  in  force  for  six  months, 
and  the  last  appears  to  have  been  suffered  to  expire. 
In  contemplation  however  of  the  Scottish  invasion, 
three  thousand  horse,  and  one  thousand  dragoons, 
for  six  months,  were  voted  to  be  added  to  the  forces 
in  lieu  of  the  militia  on  the  8th  of  April ;  and  four 
thousand  foot,  (or  three  months,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust. On  the  12th,  intelligence  of  an  actual  inva- 
sion being  received,  an  act  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  that  one  day,  for  reviving  and  renewing 
the  expired  act  concerning  the  militia,  to  continue 
in  force  till  the  1st  of  December;  and  it  appears, 
that  the  regiments  of  militia,  being  every  where  in 
arras,  hindered  the  king's  friends  from  assembling 
to  support  him.  Three  regiments  of  volunteers 
were  also  raised,  to  be  employed  on  the  present 
emergence. 

"  But  no  sooner  was  the  battle  gained,  than  the 
government  began  to  consider  how  the  army  might 
be  reduced,  and  the  expenses  of  the  state  diminished. 
On  the  9th  of  Sept.  (1651),  the  sixth  day  after  the 
battle,  it  was  voted,  that  the  parliament  should  im- 
mediately take  into  consideration  how  to  decrease 
the  charge  of  the  commonwealth.  And,  on  the  day 
following,  it  was  resolved  that  the  four  thousand 
horse  and  dragoons,  taken  into  pay  in  lieu  of  the 
militia  for  six  months,  should  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  be  disbanded  ;  and  that  the  four  thousand 
foot,  taken  into  pay  for  three  months  by  a  vote  of 
the  3rd  of  August,  should  also  be  discharged.  On 
the  11th  a  list  was  laid  before  parliament,  of  all  the 
garrisons  at  that  time  maintained  in  England  :  and 
on  the  16th,  the  day  that  Cromwell  took  his  seat,  it 
was  referred  to  the  council  cf  state,  to  consider  what 
forces  were  necessary  to  be  kept  up  for  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  what  might  be  dispensed 
with.  In  consequence,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  it 
was  determined,  that  live  regiments  of  foot  [Gib- 
bon's, West's,  Rennet's,  Philip  Jones's  and  Syler's], 
and  thirty  single  companies,  should  be  disbanded, 
and  three  regiments  of  horse  [Blundel's,  Alured's 
aud  Lidcot's].  The  garrisons  were  also  reduced. 
The  army  was  lelt  at  an  establishment  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand;  and  the  savings  were  com- 
puted at  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  per  month. 
This  reduction  was  certainly  moderate:  and  the 
council  and  the  commander-in-chief  appear  to  have 
proceeded  in  perfect  concert  in  the  adoption  of  these 
measures.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  close  of  the 
year  for  an  assessment  of  ninety  thousand  pounds 
per  month  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  be  in  force  fur 
six  mouths. 

"Things  continued  on  much  the  same  footing 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  following  year. 
On  the  27th  of  January  (1652)  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented from  the  council  of  war  to  the  parliament; 
a  thing  of  ill  example  from  officers  with  swords  in 
their  hands.  But  this  related  merely  to  arrears  due 
to  the  army  in  Scotland.  It  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  parliament  for  military  affairs;  and, 
by  their  recommendation,  a  bill  was  passed  on  the 
7th  of  April,  directing  the  application  of  one  hun- 
dred ami  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the  discharge  of 
those  arrears.  In  the  following  month  it  was  re- 
solved, by  the  advice  of  the  council  of  state,  as  ne- 
cessary lor  more  effectually  carrying  on  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  two  regiments  of  foot 

commanded  hy  Cromwell  and  Ingoldsby,  should  he 
recruited  to  twelve  hundred  men  each,  for  a  time 
not  exceeding  three  months.     This  seems  to  have 


had  refeience  to  the  war  with  Holland.  It  was  in 
the  following  month  that  Cromwell  declined  the 
prolongation  of  his  commission  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  and  on  the  9th  of  July  that  Fleetwood  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in 
that  country.  Five  days  later  it  was  resolved  that 
the  foot-regiments  of  Cromwell  and  Ingoldsby  should 
be  raised  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  men  each, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

"  Meanwhile  it  was  somewhat  earlier  than  this, 
that  the  public  affairs  gave  indications  of  approach- 
ing to  a  crisis.  The  establishment  cf  the  army  had 
been  fixed  in  the  preceding  December  for  half-a- 
year,  computing  from  the  25th  of  that  month  ;  and, 
as  this  period  drew  towards  a  close,  it  was  voted, 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  council  of  state,  upon  con- 
ference with  the  lord  general,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  they  should  think  fit,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  garrisons  and  forces  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  how  some  considerable  retrenchment  might 
he  made  of  the  present  charge  with  safety  to  the 
commonwealth. 

"  Three  days  after  this,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Cromwell,  addressed  to  the  speaker.  The  contents 
of  this  letter  are  not  upon  record.  But,  from  what 
followed  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  his 
letter  was  hostile  to  further  retrenchments  to  be 
made  at  this  period.  The  parliament  for  the  pre- 
sent judged  it  prudent  to  comply  with  the  general. 
The  supply-bill  was  brought  in,  with  the  amount  in 
blank,  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  the  question  of  re- 
trenchments was  moved  on  the  following  day.  But, 
without  further  notice  being  taken  of  the  subject, 
the  blank  was  filled  up  with  the  former  sum  of  ninety 
thousand  pounds  per  month;  and  the  bill  in  this 
state  passed  into  a  law  on  the  15th  of  June. 

"The  question  respecting  retrenchments  was  re- 
vived on  the  12th  of  August.  It  was  then  resolved, 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  council  of  state,  with  all 
convenient  speed  to  give  an  account  of  the  former 
vote  respecting  the  letrenehment  of  the  forces. 

"  But  by  this  time  Cromwell  was  fully  prepared 
to  meet  his  opponents.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
stand  alone,  and  that,  if  he  wished  to  put  down,  or 
to  overrule  and  dictate  to  the  parliament,  he  must 
take  care  to  have  a  strong  party  to  back  him  in  his 
enterprise.  There  were  now  but  two  parties,  actively 
concerned  and  influential  in  the  government  of  Eng- 
land :  the  party  of  the  parliament,  and  that  of  the 
army.  The  first  of  these  naturally  carried  the  weight 
of  law  and  prescription,  so  far  as  these  principles 
were  at  this  time  in  act  and  operation,  in  their  favour. 
They  had,  to  reinforce  their  pretensions,  the  repu- 
tation of  ability,  and  the  advantages  attendant  on 
success.  But  they  had  a  formidable  array  of  ob- 
loquy and  ill-will  to  contend  with.  England  was 
under  a  form  of  government  that  may  he  consi- 
dered in  many  respects  as  totally  new.  The  mo- 
narchy was  gone;  the  peerage,  as  a  corporate  body, 
was  extinct;  and  the  people  were  not  represented. 
The  collection  of  men  which  called  itself  the  parlia- 
ment, was  no  more  than  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
aud  fifty  individuals,  the  remains  of  that  illustrious 
assembly  which  met  in  November  1610,  whom  chance 
had  left  after  a  multitude  of  successive  desertions, 
purgings  and  proscriptions.  Nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  than  the  contempt  into  which  such  a  body 
of  men  must  tall  with  the  unthinking  many.  In 
their  haughty  pretence  to  tie  the  iepres<ntalur^  ..f 
the  people  of  England,  they  were  a  palpable  usurpa- 
tion. And  who  would  not  say,  and,  hearing  it,  who 
would  not  believe,  that   they  were  a   contemptible 
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body  of  tyrants,  regarding  nothing  but  their  selfish 
and  sordid  interests,  grasping  all  power  with  an  in- 
discriminate  and  unsparing  hand,  dividing  among 
themselves  the  profits,  the  opulence  and  the  goon 
things  of  their  country,  and  determined  never  to  le- 
sign  their  power  so  long  as  the  indignation  of  En- 
glishmen would  endure  their  wretched  monopoly  ? 
°  "  The  arniv  in  many  respects  bore  a  character  as 
high  and  uns'oiled,  as  that  of  the  parliament  was 
deformed  with  wrecks,  and  tarnished  w.th  the  impu- 
tation of  a  grovelling  selfishness.  They  were  une- 
qualled in  discipline,  and  every  where  crowned  with 
success.  They  were  moral,  sober,  patriotic  and  re- 
ligious  They  loved  their  country,  and  had  passed 
through  hardships,  dangers,  wounds  and  death  tor 
its  preservation,  its  advantage,  and  its  liberties. 
They  were  inspired  with  an  earnest  spirit  ot  reli- 
gion, which  raised  them  above  all  low  and  ignoble 
thoughts.  .        ... 

"  But  this  is  not  the  only  view  in  which  we  are 
bound  to  consider  them.  Cromwell  had  to  talk  to 
themselves  of  their  own  virtues;  and  in  this  he  was 
secure  of  a  favourable  hearing.  He  spoke  to  them 
of  their  sufferings  and  of  their  achievements  He 
appealed  to  them  for  the  integrity  of  their  hearts. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  purity  and  disinterested- 
ness of  their  public  spirit.  He  called  to  witness 
each  man  for  himself,  and  for  what  he  knew  of  his 
brother-soldiers,  that  there  was  no  baseness  in  their 
patriotism.  Such,  he  said,  was  by  no  means  the 
Tase  with  the  statesmen.  The  soldiers  laboured; 
and  th»se  men  entered  into  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bours They  divided  the  good  things  of  the  public 
among  them,  and  enjoyed  all  in  dangerless  and  wo- 
manlike security.  Conscious  of  these  advantages, 
while  they  lived  upon  the  hardly  procured  earnings 
of  the  poor  man,  they  would  never  lay  down  their 
authority.  They  had  been  tried  now  for  nearly 
four  Tears  in  the  form  of  a  commonwealth;  but 
while  they  pretended  to  be  the  advocates  of  equal 
represents!  ion  and  successive  parliaments,  they  were 
as  far  from  assenting  to  their  own  dissolution,  as  they 
had  been  on  the  day  of  the  king's  sentence. 

"There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  struggle 
of  the  army  against  the    parliament  now,   and  the 

°„ I,  which  had  occurred  in  If,  17.  Then  all  had 

been  tumult  and  anarchy.  The  private  soldier  was 
lecrelly  spurred  on  by  his  officers  to  set  up  for  him- 
self The  priv.it.-  soldiers  assembled  in  unautli..- 
rije'd  meetings,  and  chose  themselves  agitators.  The 
,,,',. at  bodi  of  the  army,  or  a  considerable  pari  of  it, 
fooked  With  an  eve  of  jealousy  and  alienation  upon 
il who  were  autl ted  to  command  them.  Mu- 
tiny spread  with  a  Bwift  contagion  on  all  sides :  (he 
took  up  arms  to  redress  their  own  wrongs, 
both  before  and.after  the  king's  death -.and  scarcely 
ln,  thing  bal  the  undaunted  temper  and  the  exqui- 

sita  tddress  of  Cromwell  would  have  1 D  sufficient 

„,    ,,.,,„,-   tranquility.      Now    the    private    soldier 

, ,|  „,,!     re  wen  no  clandestine  meetingsand 

.- ations;  they  placed  an  i licil   «*»«•«" 

,, ,iH    i     and  fi  ll  an  enttw  conviction  ui  their 

rie doubtless  had  some  share  in  pro- 

,    difference.     The  private  soldier  knew 
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Another. memorable  difference  in  the  present 
case  was,  that  there  was  no  king,  for  the  friends  of 
liberty  to  fear,  or  who  was  at  hand  to  corrupt  the 
frail  and  the  irresolute.  Charles  I.,  as  we  have 
seen,  desolate  and  a  prisoner,  was  still  formidable. 
He  was  the  hereditary  monarch,  and  had  the  preju- 
dice of  ages  in  his  favour.  He  had  at  all  times  a 
strong  parry,  at  first  avowed,  afterwards  concealed. 
No  one  could  tell  how  soon,  either  by  intrigue,  con- 
spiracy, or  the  reaction  of  the  public  mind  stimu- 
lated by  ancient  predilections,  he  might  be  restored 
to  all  his  prerogatives.  He  had  in  truth  mines  of 
wealth  to  bestow,  when  he  was  without  a  shilling, 
and  storehouses  of  titles,  honours  and  greatness, 
when  all  that  was  visible  of  him  was  his  '  grey,  dis- 
crowned head.'  The  soldiers  therefore  never  could 
firmly  persuade  themselves,  that  there  was  not  some  I 
lii.-.'l'e  going  on  between  the  king  and  their  com- 
manders ;  every  time  they  visited  him,  the  wounds 
of  jealousy  rankled  anew  ;  every  indulgence  they 
granted  or  promised  him,  was  a  new  indication  of 
treachery. 

"  The  things  that  are  here  put  down,  slowly  and 
by  parcels  only,  received  utterance  from  Cromwell. 
He  had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  which  required  all 
his  address  in  the  performance.  He  had  purged  the 
house  of  commous  in  December  1648  with  unspar- 
;-ig  severity.  The  present  members  of  parliament 
ere  all  independents.  No  man  had  been  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  house  without  taking  the  engagement ; 
and,  beside  this,  there  was  a  committee  of  sure  and 
faithful  men,  to  decide  upon  each  member's  charac- 
ter and  dispositions,  before  he  was  permitted  to  take 
the  engagement.  Several  members,  who  bad  dis- 
approved the  proceedings  against  the  king,  and  on 
that  account  had  absented  themselves,  Vane  and  St. 
John  in  particular,  had  been  brought  back  by  the 
special  invitation  of  Cromwell.  It  was  with  an 
ill  ..race  that  he,  who  had  had  so  considerable  a  part 
in  "forming  and  limiting  this  as'sembly,  could  luad 
them  with  accusations,  and  bring  against  them  the 
imputation  of  sinister  views  and  private  ambition. 
He  affected  at  least  to  feel  the  greatest  pam  at  the 
thought ;  and,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  himself 
in  that  very  point,  '  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  he  would  rather  slay  him  than  put  him  upon 
this  work.'  ,  ,      ,       .      , 

"  The  officers  were  themselves  to  be  deceived. 
Thej  had,  almost  all  of  them,  a  rooted  aversion  to 
tlu.  government  of  a  single  person.  CromweU 
therefore  had  first  to  convince  them  that  \  alio  and 
Bradshaw  and  Marten,  the  -rent  apostles  ol  the  re- 
publican school,  and  whom  In-  had  taughl  them  to 
look  upon  with  implicit  revenue-,  were  dishonest, 
and  nesl  to  purge  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
personal  motives,  and  every  alloy  of  Ho-  love  of 
reatness  and  the  love  of  power.  Hy  degrees,  by 
niltiplicd  protestations  of  the  purity  ot  his  virus 
and  ,  ,olf-denying  temper,  and  by  an  apparent 
frankness,  and  the  manifestations  ol  a  fervenl  seal 
be  succeeded,  and  formed  to  himself  a  partj  as 
,,,.„..  and  as  completely  moulded  to  his  sugges- 
tions and  his  will,  as  the  boldnoss  of  his  purposes 

"'.."I',',,'  ,|„-   lathof  August,  ill.    very  day  that  the 

questi f  retrenchments  was  revivod  m  the  house 

.; ,i  .  a  coi 1  of  officer!  was  heldal  White- 

ball  and  il..-  u.M  day  a  petition  was  presented  by 
them  to  the  parliament,  which  no  longer  limited  its 

viewtothoii  ownparticuli irni,  but  cornpre- 

bended  a  general  survej  oftheafli fthenal 
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meetings  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  to  speak  of  the  great 
things  God  had  done  l'or  the  commonwealth,  it  had 
been  set  on  their  hearts  as  their  duty,  to  offer  such 
things  in  behalf  of  their  country,  as  in  their  judg- 
ments and  consciences  might  tend  to  its  peace  and 
well  being.  In  pursuance  of  this  design  they  there- 
fore had  with  one  consent  thought  fit  humbly  to 
present  to  the  house  the  following  particulars,  de- 
siring they  might  be  taken  into  early  and  serious 
consideration.  First,  that  speedy  and  effectual 
means  might  be  taken  for  the  propagation  ot  the 
Gospel,  that  profane,  scandalous  and  ignorant  mi- 
nisters might  be  ejected,  and  men  approved  for  god- 
liness and  gifts  encouraged,  that  a  convenient  main- 
tenance might  be  provided  for  them,  and  the  un- 
equal, troublesome  and  contentious  way  of  tithes  be 
taken  away.  Secondly,  that  a  speedy  and  effectual 
course  might  be  pursued  for  the  regulation  of  law, 
in  matter,  form  and  administration,  in  all  particu- 
lars in  which  it  was  needlessly  vexatious,  or  burthen- 
some  to  the  people.  F;r  this  purpose  they  recom- 
mended that  the  results  already  agreed  on  by  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  end  might  be  without 
delay  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee might  be  encouraged  to  proceed.  Thirdly, 
that  a  speedy  and  effectual  course  might  be  taken 
by  act  of  parliament  or  otherwise,  that  such  as  were 
profane,  scandalous  or  disaffected  in  all  places  of  au- 
thority and  public  trust  might  be  removed,  and  their 
places  filler!  with  men  of  good  public  affections  and 
blameless  lives  :  it  being  the  desire  of  all  good  men, 
that  the  magistrates,  and  such  as  have  public  trust, 
might  be  men  of  truth,  fearing  God,  and  haling  co- 
vetousness.  Fourthly,  that  a  committee  might  be 
appointed  in  each  county  to  redress  the  abuses  of 
the  excise.  Fifthly,  that  such  as  had  freely  lent  on 
the  public  faith,  or  deeply  suffered  for  their  constant 
and  good  affections  to  the  public  might  be  con- 
sidered, and  a  way  found  out  to  give  them  satisfac- 
tion, and,  first  of  all,  the  pourer  sort,  who  were  not 
able  to  subsist  without  it;  aud  this  to  be  chiefly  re- 
garded, before  any  more  of  the  revenue  should  be 
given  to  particular  persons.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
articles  related  to  the  arrears  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
articles  of  war  granted  to  the  enemy,  which  were 
by  all  means  to  be  made  good.  Eighthly,  that  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  state  might  be  brought  into 
one  treasury,  and  the  account  of  receipts  aud  dis- 
bursements be  published  yearly  or  half-yearly. 
N'nthly,  that,  iu  regard  of  the  present  great  affairs 
of  the*  parliament,  a  committee  might  be  appointed 
of  persons  not  members,  to  consider  of  the  charge 
and  inconvenience  that  arose  to  the  commonwealth 
from  monopolies,  pluralities  of  placea  of  profit,  un- 
necessary places,  and  large  salaries.  Tcnthly,  that 
a  way  might  be  considered  of  for  a  thoroughaud 
effectual  suppressing  of  all  vagabonds  and  common 
beggars,  by  setting  to  work  such  as  were  capable, 
and  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  such  as  through 
age  and  decrepitude  were  unable  to  relieve  them- 
selves. Eleventhly,  that  effectual  provision  might 
be  made,  that  such  as  had  served  the  parliament  iu 
tli<-  late  wars  should  not  be  bereaved  of  the  fruits  of 
then  industry  by  the  exclusive  nature  of  several  cor- 
porations. Twelfthly,  that,  for  the  public  satisfac- 
tion of  the  good  people  of  this  cation,  speedy  consi- 
deration might  be  had  of  such  qualifications  for  future 
and  successive  parliaments,  as  should  tend  to  the 
nil  i  tion  only  of  such  as  were  pious,  and  faithful  to 
the  interest  of  the  commonwealth. 

'•Tin-  persons  bj   whom  this  petition  was  pre* 
senied  were  Commissary-general  Whalley,  Colonels 


Hacker,  Barkstead,  Okey  and  GofTe.  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Worsley.  The  petition  was  received  with 
every  token  of  deference  and  consideration.  Many 
members  were  dissatisfied  with  the  proceeding,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  improper,  if  not  arrogant,  from 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  the  parliament,  their 
masters;  and  Whitlocke  privately  advised  Crom- 
well to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings,  as  what  might 
in  time  come  home  to  himself;  but  the  general  made 
slight  of  his  warning.  After  much  debate  the  par- 
liament resolved  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Cromwell,  Whitlocke,  Lisle,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  Marten,  Scot,  Harrison,  Ingoldsby, 
and  twenty-five  other  members,  who  were  directed  to 
inquire  how  many  of  the  particulars  in  the  petition 
were  already  under  consideration,  how  far  they  had 
been  proceeded  iu,  and  whether  any  new  powers 
were  necessary  to  enable  the  persons  commissioned 
to  proceed  more  effectually;  and  to  report  accord- 
ingly. The  speaker  also,  by  the  direction  of  the 
house,  gave  thanks  to  the  petitioners,  both  for  their 
good  affections  formerly  displayed,  and  their  care  of 
the  public  expressed  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  In  the  following  month  a  report  was  made  from 
this  committee  upon  the  state  of  the  proceedings  on 
the  bill  for  setting  a  period  to  the  sitting  of  this  par- 
liament, and  providing  for  successive  parliaments; 
and  the  result  was  the  dissolution  of  the  grand  com- 
mittee, or  committee  of  the  whole  house,  which  had 
sat  on  the  bill  at  intervals  for  the  last  eleven  months, 
and  referring  the  bill  to  be  perfected,  to  the  very 
committee  from  whom  they  received  this  report. 

"  The  next  considerable  circumstance  that  is 
handed  down  to  us,  is  a  dialogue  that  passed  between 
Cromwell  and  Whitlocke  on  the  7th  of  Novemberin 
the  evening  in  St.  James's-park.  Cromwell  joined 
Whitlocke  in  the  public  walk,  and,  after  a  little  con- 
versation, took  him  aside  into  a  more  private  part. 
Cromwell  began: 

"  My  lord  commissioner,  I  know  your  faithful- 
ness and  engagement  in  the  same  cause  as  myself 
and  the  rest  of  my  friends,  and  am  aware  of  your 
ability  in  judgment,  and  your  particular  friendship 
and  affection  to  me  :  I  am  therefore  desirous  of  ad- 
vising with  you  in  the  critical  affairs  of  our  present 
condition.  Really,  my  lord,  there  is  very  great 
cause  for  us  to  consider  the  dangerous  condition  we 
are  in,  that  we  be  not  fooled  out  of  the  mercies  God 
has  given  us,  and  broken  to  pieces  by  our  jarrings 
and  animosities  one  with  another. 

"  Cromwell  then  went  on  to  observe  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  officers  of  the  army,  that  they  were 
not  rewarded  according  to  their  deserts ;  and  that 
others  who  had  ventured  least,  and  had  undiTguue 
neither  hazards  nor  hardships  for  the  public,  had 
engrossed  all  the  good  things  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  added,  The  army  begins  to  have  a  strange  dis- 
taste for  the  parliament,  and  I  wish  there  were  not 
too  much  reason  for  it :  but  really  their  pride,  am- 
bition and  self-seeking,  their  delays  of  business,  and 
designs  to  perpetuate  themselves,  their  meddling  in 
private  matters  between  party  and  party,  contrary 
to  the  institution  of  parliament,  their  injustice,  and 
the  scandalous  lives  of  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  are 
too  notorious  to  be  either  overlooked  or  excused. 

"  Whitlocke  in  reply  admitted  many  of  Cromwell's 
allegations,  yet  added  :  I  am  sure  your  excellency 
will  not  look  upon  them  as  generally  depraved  ;  and, 
for  myself,  1  hope  well  of  the  major  part  of  them, 
when  great  matters  come  for  a  decision.  At  all 
events  we  must  consider,  that  we  ourselves  have  ac- 
knowledged them  for  the  supreme  power,  and  taken 
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our  commissions  from  them  ;  and  to  curb  and  re- 
strain them  after  this,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  how  it 
is  to  be  done. 

"  In  answer  to  this,  Cromwell,  understanding  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  the  predilection  of  lawyers 
in  general  for  old  forms,  laid  aside,  the  reserve  and 
self-denial  which  he  so  religiously  kept  up  with  his 
brothers  of  the  war,  and,  agreeably  to  the  original 
frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature,  abruptly  asked, 
What  if  a  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  king? 

"  To  this  question  Whitlocke  first  observed,  One 
of  the  main  points  of  controversy  between  us  and 
our  adversaries,  has  been  whether  the  government 
of  this  nation  shall  be  in  a  munarchy,  or  in  a  free 
state  or  commonwealth;  and  most  of  our  friends  have 
engaged  with  us  in  hopes  of  the  latter,  and  for  that 
have  undergone  all  their  hardships  and  difficulties. 
They  are  fully  persuaded,  though  I  think  mistakingly, 
that  under  that  form  they  shall  enjoy  more  liberty 
and  right,  both  civil  and  religious,  than  under  a  mo- 
narchy. Now,  if  your  excellency  should  take  upon 
yourself  the  title  of  king,  this  state  of  the  question 
will  be  wholly  determined,  and  the  matter  that  re- 
mains will  only  be  whether  a  Cromwell  or  a  Stuart 
shall  be  our  king. 

"  Whitlocke  further  proceeded,  in  conformity  with 
his  true  character,  by  calling  Cromwell's  attention 
to  Charles  II.  He  added,  This  prince,  being  now, 
by  your  valour,  and  the  success  God  has  given  to 
our  aims,  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition,  he  and 
all  about  him  cannot  but  be  likely  to  hearken  to  any 
terms,  by  which  their  lost  hopes  may  be  revived,  of 
his  being  restored  to  the  crown,  and  they  to  their 
fortunes  and  their  native  country.  By  a  private 
treaty  with  him  you  may  secure  your  fiiends,  and 
make  yourself  and  your  posterity  as  great  as  any 
subject  ever  was.  You  may  set  such  limits  to  mo- 
narchical power,  as  will  secure  our  spiritual  and  civil 
liberties,  and  may  ensure  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  by  having  the  power  of  the  army  and  the 
militia  continued  iu  yourself,  and  whom  you  shall 
agree  upon  alter  you. 

"  Cromwell,  not  relishing  the  turn  the  conversa- 
tion had  taken,  put  an  end  to  it  somewhat  abruptly. 
He  said,  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  reason 
in  what  you  propose:  but  it  is  a  matter  attended 
with  embarrassment  and  difficulty,  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  well  to  take  time  to  consider  it,  before  we 
i.  more.  And  from  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
altered  his  countenance  to  Whitlocke,  no  longer 
placing  in  lnui  the  unreserved  confidence  he  had 
lutln  rl"  appeared  to  have  done. 
"  in  the  close  of  the  year  a  remarkable  circum- 

I ui  red,  win  eh  may  afford  a  fui  ther  index  to 

the  mind  of  the  general  Tins  was  no  other  than  a 
permission  granted  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
\. anigest  Mm  of   Charles  I.,  tu  transport  himself  to 

tl ntinent.     This  prim  e  was  born  on  the  8th  ol 

July,  I'i  1",  and  in  August  1650,  had  been  sent,  as 
i  tation,  with  ins  sister  Elizabeth,  to 
Cari  brooli  i  astle  in  the  isle  of  \\  ight,  the  plai  e  ol 
confinement  of  his  rather.  Here  the  princess  soon 
d  The  duke  however  remained,  with  his 
tutor,  of  whom  Clarendon  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
approbation,  till  tho  end  of  tho  present  year,  when 

th  a    urn  ol  \  to  defraj  his 
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not  unnatural  to  combine  it  with  the  projects  which 
were  now  plainly  contemplated  by  Cromwell.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  mentioned  more  than 
once,  as  the  only  remaining  male  issue  of  Charles  I., 
who  was  unspotted  with  the  siain  of  civil  war  ;  and 
Whitlocke  and  Widdringtou  are  understood  at  one 
time  to  have  inclined  to  the  advice,  that,  passing 
over  the  two  elder  sons,  the  crown  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  It  was  therefore 
obviously  the  policy  of  Cromwell,  who  aimed  at  the 
throne  for  himself,  to  remove  this  unexceptionable 
pretender  in  the  lineal  succession.  As  Whitlocke 
however  had  already  recommended  the  eldest  son  to 
Cromwell  as  the  person  to  whom  he  should  address 
his  negotiations,  it  seems  but  fair  to  regard  the  dis- 
mission of  Gloucester  as  an  act  of  magnanimity." 

"  Three  days  later  than  the  above  conversation 
with  Whitlocke,  it  was  referred  by  parliament  to 
the  council  of  state,  to  briug  in  an  estimate  of  the 
charge  of  the  army  and  navy  for  the  following  year. 

"  On  the  '24th  the  annual  question  arose  of  naming 
the  members  of  the  council  of  state  for  the  year 
1653;  twenty-one  being  to  be  choseu  from  the  pre- 
sent council,  with  twenty  who  had  not  sat  in  the 
present  year.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members  of  parliament  who  voted  in  the  nomina- 
tion ;  and  one  member,  who  came  in  after  the 
papers  with  the  votes  of  each  had  been  given,  and 
who  accordingly  withdrew.  Cromwell  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  votes,  Whitlocke  one  hundred  and 
two,  St.  John  one  huudrcd  and  one,  Chief-justice 
Rolle  one  hundred,  Vane  ninety-eight,  and  the  rest 
a  smaller  number. 

"  Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  estimates  were 
brought  in  by  Vane  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  December 
it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  per  mouth  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  armaments  l.\  land  and  sea,  eighty 
thousand  to  the  army,  and  forty  thousand  to  the  navy. 

"  About  the  same  tune  it  was  resolved  thai  Wind- 

sor-castle  and  park,  Hampton- court,  Hyde-park,  the 
royal  park  at  Greenwich,  and  Enfield-chase  should 

be  sold,  and  the  produce  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the   public.     The  vote  respecting  Hampton-court 

may  be  considered  as  personally  hostile  to  Crom- 
well ;  and  the  whole  was  certainly  little  in  accord 
With  his  present  idea  of  aspiring  to  the  crown.  The 
bill  for  the  sale  of  these  houses  and  parks  w  is  read 
a  first  and  second  time  on  the  6th  of  December.  On 
the  29th  it  was  moved  and  carried  on  the  report, 
that  Windsor-castle  and  Hampton-court  should  be 

taken  out  of  the  loll  ;  bill   this  vote,  as  tar  as  related 

to  Hampton-court,  was  reversed,  and  the  bill  passed 
into  a  law  on  the  31st,  The  act  also  included  So- 
merset-house ;  and  the  produce  of  the  whole  was  or- 
dered to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  navy.  A 
bill  tor  the  sale  of  the  royal  forests  was  read  a  first 
and  a  second  tunc  on  the  8th  of  January.  About  the 
same  time  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  for 
the  sale  ol  certain  cathedrals;  but  the  question  ap- 
pears to  have  proceeded  no  further. 

"Two   days   after    the    vole    for    allowing    eighty 

thousand  pounds  per  month  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance otilie  arms,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  tho  arms  to  collier  with  the  general  and  his  officers, 
a  to  boa  this  retrenchment  might  be  carried  into 
effect  without  injury  to  the  public  :  ami  on  the  1st 
ol  January  an  arrangement  wai  accordingly  brought 

in  ami  adopted  for  that  end. 

••  Meanwhile  Cr «,-ll  was  incessant  in  his  efforts 

to  make  a  at :■  pai  t)  again  I  thi  pai  Liament ,  The 

:    u  hltlot  i.   tnformi  u  .  u  is  bnsj  in  debate 
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on  various  bills  which  were  before  them,  but  made 
little  progress.  The  soldiers  on  the  other  hand  ex- 
claimed against  their  delays,  affirming  that  it  was 
but  too  plain  that  their  real  object  was  merely  to 
promote  their  private  interest,  and  glut  the  immo- 
derateuess  of  their  ambition. 

"  So  far  back  as  the  preceding  October,  Cromwell 
brought  about  various  meetings  between  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  certa'in  leading  members  of  parlia- 
ment, fur  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  latter,  of  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to  their  sittings. 
There  were  ten  or  twelve  such  meetings  in  all. 
Cromwell's  proposition  was,  that,  the  parliament 
being  dissolved,  the  government  ad  interim  should 
be  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons of  honour  and  integrity,  and  whose  characters 
should  he  well  known  to  the  public.  The  number 
mentioned  was  forty.  They  were  to  supersede  the 
council  of  state,  and  to  consist  of  members  of  par- 
liament and  officers  of  the  army. 

"  We  have  already  seen  that  this  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  execution  of  the  design  of  Crom- 
well to  make  himself  king.  Other  steps  would  doubt- 
less in  succession  have  become  necessary.  But  it 
would  have  been  no  mean  advantage  in  the  interim, 
to  remove  every  existing  legislative  and  executive 
body  that  had  the  appearance  of  being  founded  upon 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  England.  The  pro- 
posed senate,  or  council  of  forty,  would  have  been 
moulded  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  wishes ;  or  at 
worst  he  depended  upon  having  a  majority  among 
them  whom  he  could  render  subservient  to  his  pur- 
poses. Cromwell  did  not  aim  at  being  an  absolute 
monarch.  He  loved  power;  but  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  to  which  he 
had  been  formed  through  a  long  course  of  years,  he 
loved  liberty.  First  of  all,  however,  he  desired  to 
assume  the  title  and  externals  of  a  king.  Next  was 
to  follow,  a  free  and  full  parliament,  the  equal  aud 
genuine  representative  of  the  people  of  England. 

"  He  reasoned  thus.  England,  through  every 
successive  period  of  her  history  has  had  a  king. 
The  prejudices  of  the  great  mass  of  her  inhabitants 
are  in  accord  with  that  form  of  government.  It  is 
interwoven  with  all  her  statutes.  The  very  lawyers 
can  scarcely  see  a  single  step  before  them,  without 
the  idea  of  such  an  office  as  the  pole-star  of  their 
proceedings.  The  tenure  of  every  inch  of  land  in 
the  country  is,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  feudal  : 
that  tS,  involving  in  it  the  idea  of  the  supremo  leader 
of  an  army,  dividing  the  soil,  in  greater  or  smaller 
parcels,  among  his  followers.  Take  away  this  idea; 
And  you  almost  wholly  unsettle  all  the  notions  "t 
property  that  have  been  entertained  ;  and  our  judges 
and  courts  would  scarcely  know  how  to  determine 
any  question  of  conveyance,  entail,  or  inheritance, 
that  came  before  them.  We  cannot  expect  suddenly 
to  raise  mankind  to  any  standard  of  visionary  per- 
fection ;  we  must  accommodate  ourselves  to  their  pre- 
conceptions, and  take  advantage  of  their  prejudices. 

"This  is  the  true  key  arid  explanation  (thus  rea- 
soncdCromwellj  to  the  unsettled  and  unnatural  state 
of  the  people  of  England,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  reality  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war.  The  adherents  of  repub- 
licanism have  always  been  a  very  small  party  among 
us,  and  the  government  lias  for  \ears  been  conducted 
by  a  palpable  minority  of  citizens  with  anus  in  their 
hands,  successfully  controlling  and  overawing  the 
majority  by  the  energy  of  their  proceedings.  Once 
give  them  a  km»,  and  tliis  unnatural  state  will  be 
brought  to  an  end.      It  is  of  little  significance  whe- 


ther the  chief  magistrate  be  a  Stuart  or  a  Cromwell. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Saxons  drove  out  that  of  the 
Britons;  and  the  Normans  successfully  put  an  end 
to  the  power  of  the  Saxons.  The  house  of  Lancas- 
ter usurped  over  the  house  of  York  ;  and  the  house 
of  York  over  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded the  Tudors,  the  most  palpable  usurpation  of 
all.  The  Stuarts  have  forfeited  their  rights  by  the 
most  unremitting  efforts  to  establish  an  arbitrary 
power.  They  have  been  put  down  and  exiled  by  a 
victorious  war,  the  way  in  which  almost  all  govern- 
ments have  been  changed.  I  am  called,  by  a  most 
striking  series  of  events,  and  (as  Cromwell  no  doubt 
thought)  by  the  voice  of  God  himself,  to  seize  the 
vacant  throne  ;  and  by  so  doing  I  shall  secure  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  posterity.  I  am  worthy  of 
a  crown  ;  I  have  those  qualities  of  understanding,  of 
energy  and  benevolence,  out  of  which  a  beneficent 
sovereign  is  naturally  made.  Who  is  senseless  and 
presumptuous  enough  to  fiud  these  qualities  in  the 
sons  of  our  late  tyrant,  who  by  the  laws  of  all  human 
concerns  forfeited  the  claim  to  a  throne  for  all  his 
descendants? 

"  Cromwell  firmly  believed,  that  this  change,  at 
once  simple,  natural,  and  obviously  dictated  by  the 
whole  course  of  events,  would  restore  every  thing  to 
its  proper  position.  The  people,  so  superstitious, 
so  little  formed  to  reflect  and  to  reason,  and  who 
follow  one  another  blindtv,  and  heedless  as  a  flock 
of  sheep  follows  the  bell-wether,  will  be  satisfied  if 
we  give  them  a  king,  as  their  ancestors  had  before 
them,  and  like  all  the  nations  round  about  them. 
Till  then,  as  the  Jews  looked  back  to  the  land  of 
Egypt,  so  will  the  English  look  to  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
and  fancy  they  will  never  be  well,  till  the  line  of 
their  ancient  monarchs  be  restored  to  them.  Once 
give  them  a  king,  and  the  vulgar  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  pomp,  and  retinue,  and  bombast  of  a  court, 
and  the  lawyers  will  be  satisfied  by  the  restoration 
of  the  antiquated  jargon  of  the  Norman  institutions. 
By  so  decided  and  irrevocable  a  step,  the  memory 
of  a  line  of  princes,  fetched  half  a  century  ago  from 
the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  will  be  speedily  obli- 
terated :  and,  party  being  extinguished,  we  shall  uo 
longer  have,  as  now,  a  small  handful  of  rulers  dic- 
tating to  an  unwilling  nation  ;  but,  all  being  satis- 
fied in  all  their  prejudices,  they  will  send  up  repre- 
sentatives from  every  corner  of  the  island,  willing 
cheerfully  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  strong,  a  victo- 
rious, and  a  patriotic  government. 

'The  first  thing  pressed  by  Cromwell  on  the 
house,  on  the  day  that  he  took  his  seat  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  was  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately resume  tin-  consideration  of  the  question  for 
setting  a  time  for  the  close  of  the  present  parliament, 
and  for  calling  another  under  BUch  rules,  qualifica- 
tions, and  other  circumstances,  as  might  best  con- 
duce to  the  safety  and  wellarc  of  the  commonwealth  ' 
and  this  business  was  incessantly  urged  upon  them, 
till,  two  months  afterwards,  they  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  present  parliament  should  not  continue 
beyond  the  3rd  of  November  L654.  When  again, 
in  the  last  preceding  August,  Cromwell  and  the 
council  of  war  came  before  the  house  with  a  petition 
on  the  most  important  points  ol  political  economy, 
the  main  suggestion  of  the  petition  seemed  to  be, 
that  they  should  take  under  their  speedy  considera- 
tion such  qualifications  as  might  be  proper  for  fu- 
ture and  successive  parliaments.     Accordingly  the 

first  measure  that  was  resolved  on,  was  the  dissolu- 
tion .,f  the  grand  committee  on  the  loll  for  putting 
a  close  to  the  present  parliament,  which  had  sat  for 


many  months,  and  referring  it  to  a  select  committee 
from  whom  greater  dispatch  might  be  expected. 
The  amendments  determined  on  by  this  committee 
were  reported  to  the  house  on  the  '23rd  of  February 
but  were  discussed  by  them  only  one  day  in  each 
week,  being  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  March.  The  latest  amendment  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  was  one,  changing  the  day  for  ler- 
mina.ing  the  present  parliament,  from  the  3rd  ot 
November  1654,  to   the  3rd  of  November  in   the 

^■Cron^l^'alumnies,  and  the  most  insidious 
suggestions,  had  succeeded  in  alienating  the  major 
part  of  the  army  from  the   parliament      His  first 
topic  was  that  they  were   statesmen,  who,  without 
undergoing  hardships  and  being  exposed  to  dangers 
themselves,  were  willing  to  use   the  army  as  their 
tool    and  felt  no  genuine  interest  in  its  prosperity 
and  happiness.     The  next  argument  was.  that  these 
lazv  men,  these  'baleful,  unclean  birds  perched  as 
thev  were  at  fortune's  top,'  divided  all  the   good 
things  and  the  emoluments  of  the  state  among  them, 
totaflv  insensible  to  the  adversities   and  privations 
which  such  a  system  inevitably  entailed  upon  men 
of 'greater  merit  than  themselves.     Vane  he  treated 
as  In  obscure  visionary,  whose  speculations  no  man 
could  understand,  and  who,  while  he   pretended  to 
superior  sanctity  and  patriotism,  had  no  bowel,  ot 
compassion  for  such  as  were  not  ready  to  engage 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  in  his  projects.  Others, 
agreeably   0  the  austerity  of  the  times  he  «da.med 
against  as  men  of  loose  morals,  and  therefore  unfit 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  public  satety.  His  own  pro- 
fessed  object  was   equality,   and  a  pure  common- 
wealth, without  a  king,  or  permanent  chief  magis- 
trate of  any  kind.     We  have  no  reason   to  believe 
hat  to  an/other  person  had  he  expressed   himself 
in  ,he  plain  and  unequivocal  terms  he  had  used  to 
WhWocke.     Wbitlocke  was  a  man  of  no  party,  of 
a Vooland  reasoning  head,  and  a  lawyer.    1  he  great 
officers  of  the  army  were  to  a  man  en thus.asts  and, 
if  thev  had  seen  his  drift,  would  nol  Bare  doubted, 
almost  unanimously,  to  have  declared  themselves  | 

aB"  We  have  already  seen  the  numerous  conferences 

rtichhad n  held,  at  the  invitation  of  the  officers 

of  the  army,  between  them  and  certain  leading  men,. 
ber  of  parliament.  If  Cromwell  entertained  no 
hopeofbVingingthe  latter  over  to  his  views,  ye 
,1,,  conferences  answered  his  purpose  in  mak  ..« 
^apparent to  hi.  own  adherents  as  a  friend  ol 
Sober  ttd  moderate  proceeding    who  could  n ot  pre- 

v„|„ ,  him-clf  lop, I  In  viol,  nee,  till  he  had 

,  ',1  everv  other  expedient  to  induce  his  adv.Tsar.es 
to  recede  from  their  mea.ure«.     The  last  meeting 

walheld 19th  of  April.     There  were  about 

,„,,,„  member,  of  parliament  present    rhe propo. 

"tionexpreuW  offered  by  th Beer,  was,  thai  .1" 

twill lurthet  delay pt 

ad lulion,  and  that  the  .upr. , 

.1 ldforthepre.enl  be  devolved  upon  a  compe- 

ten.  bcro.p,,.,,,,  „ow„,  I.-  „,,,,.,      >         ■ 

partic,  who. Id  nol  be  involved  n  th.   «cnome», 

,dto  the  view.,  ' \   »1"«°3    ' 

idei  i jnd  di.cuuion. 

"The  officer,  frankly  declared,  thai  the  acl  no 

before  th,  bou.i  '  I ""  ""'  '","'■'  " 

parliament,  and  providing  for  «  iucci n  ofP" 

did  not   '  then   approbal 

and. Id iave  Lh. rrenco.    Iboj    p 

u      ,1    il     prov "'"'i1   " ' 

,|j; I.      ,.,,,».,„  the  extending  Urn   dl »«    " 


the  present  parliament  to  November,  either  in  1654. 
or  in  the  present  year.  Another  was,  that  the  mem- 
hers  now- sitting  in  parliament,  should  be  counted 
as  members  in  the  new  parliament,  for  the  places 
for  which  thev  at  present  sat,  w.thout  re-election. 
This  they  inv'id.ouslv  called  a  plan  for  perpetuating 
the  present  parliament,  and  recruiting  the  house 
with  new  members.  A  third  was  the  mak.ng  the 
nresent  house  of  commons  a  committee  to  pronounce 
noon  the  validity  of  the  elections  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, and  their  fitness  to  undergo  the  trust  that  was 
to  be  devolved  upon  them. 

"  In  all  these  objections  the  officers  of  the  army 
were  the  blind  instruments  of  Cromwell.  He  de- 
termined, for  purposes  of  his  own,  wh.ch  he  revealed 
to  no  one,  to  have  a  totally  new  government  It 
would  have  defeated  his  plan,  to  have  had  Vane,  or 
Bradshaw,  or  Marten,  men  thoroughly  wedded  to 
republican  principles,  who  would  have  watched  him 
narrowly,  and  who  were  incapable  of  being  deluded 
by  the  speciousness  of  his  discourses,  to  have  been 
members  of  the  council. 

"  It  is  absurd  to  say.  that  the  provisions,  which  as 
we  have  seen,  the  council  of  officers  objected  to,  were 
framed  with  the  purpose  of  engrossing  to  these  men 
for  ever  the  powers  of  government.  I  he  number  ot 
the  members  who  at  present  sat  in  parliament,  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  among  these 
were  many,  officers  and  others,  whom  Cromwell 
judged  sufficiently  fit  for  his  purposes,  ^number 
of  the  future  parliament  was  four  hundred  with  the 
addition  of  sixty  members  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  small  band  of  republicans  therefore,  that  had 
founded  the  commonwealth,  would,  in  point  oi  num- 
bers, be  swallowed  up  in  the  influx  oi  new  recrmts. 
But  they  trusted  that  their  sentiments  would  not  be 
without  influence  in  the  new  parliament.  At  all 
events  by  being  among  them,  they  should  be  able 
to  tell  their  own  story,  to  explain  the  principles  on 
which  thev  had  acted,  to  develop  the  real  situation 
of  the  country,  and  to  warn  their  b, 
evils  into  which  thev  mighl  otherwise  bi 
of  falling,  for  want  of  being  sufficiency  informed 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  affaire  oi  the  public 
I  wore  placed.  .  , 

«  Cromwell  was  at  this  moment  as  impatient  and 
'  impetuous,  as  he  affected  to  be  caul, mis,  and  sober, 
anS  temperate.  He  considered  his  plan  as  matured. 
He  could  not  endure  the  idea,  that  the  present  par- 
liament should  continue  for  six  or  seven  months 
oneer     He  could  not  endure  the  idea,  thai  those 

persons,  v, vere  principle,  of  goveramen had 

„  to  1"",  an  insupportable  annoyance,  should  sit 

intnesame  council  with  him,     He  resolved tohave 
'  clear.tage      He  determined  thai  there  should  no 
Wee"™!™  government  in  England,  eith 
uS£  or  executive,  bul   such  as  should  originate  in 
him  and  Ins  council  of  Officer.. 
"Among  the  persons  who  had  been  summoned  to 

Whitlocke  and  Widdrington  audS    .Mm  th,  ,  ol 
£,m0.t  eminent  lawyer,  at  thai  Ume  in  England. 
Whitlocke  and  Widdrington  were  most  earnest 
representing  the  fatal  cowequence.  that  would  result 
,  vioFentamea.ure1a.thoclo..ngth.pr..e« 

U .■».«<-..;».-!  :;:;:;•::" ::;:;,;;:;  >*; 

XptrbysTjohn.     H.uPJ I,  tl ..hove 

,   ',  ,,„,.,•  requisite   that   the   pre.ent    parhamenl 
mou\dbefort2witht« ated,  I  that  the  affair. 
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i,„, ..  u  i li.  %  remained  in  authority. 
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"  It  cannot  be  too  deeply  regretted  that  we  have 
no  account  of  these  transactions  from  the  pens  of 
the  republicans.  It  is  beyond  measure  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  Vane,  however  firm  and  unalterable 
he  showed  himself  m  action,  never  committed  to 
writing  his  own  memoirs,  or  even  any  explanation 
or  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  so  important  a  crisis. 
He  seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  own  integrity,  and 
to  have  disdained  the  thought  of  entering  on  his  de- 
fence. We  are  reduced  therefore  to  the  consulting 
the  statements  of  his  adversaries  only. 

"  We  are  told  that  this  memorable  meeting  ter- 
minated without  coming  to  any  precise  conclusion. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  same  parties  should  meet  at 
the  same  place  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon  :  and 
it  was  understood,  at  least  by  the  officers,  that  nothing 
new  was  in  the  mean  time  to  be  attempted  in  par- 
liament, that  might  any  way  interfere  with  the  pro- 
positions they  had  offered  to  the  assembly. 

"  The  next  morning  the  parliament  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  act  for  their  own  dissolution, 
which  had  been  only  once  under  discussion  since  the 
end  of  March.  The  amendments  from  the  report 
had  already  been  decided  on  in  the  successive  sit- 
tings of  the  house  ;  and  all  that  remained  was  the 
third  reading,  and  that  sanction  of  the  parliament 
which  should  give  the  bill  the  force  of  a  law.  It  was 
vehemently  urged  that  these  forms  should  be  gone 
through,  without  giving  an  opportunity  for  further 
delay.  This  proposition  was  attended  with  some 
debate.  General  Harrison  in  a  tone  of  mild  expos- 
tulation entreated  them  nut  to  engage  in  a  proceed- 
ing, which  would  so  deeply  offend  Cromwell  and  his 
council  of  officers. 

"  It  appears  from  Whitlocke,  that  several  persons 
from  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  day  before,  were 
already  assembling  at  Whitehall,  and  that  Whitlocke 
was  himself  one  of  the  number.  As  they  sat,  intel- 
ligence was  brought  to  Cromwell  what  was  doing  in 
the  house.  Cromwell  on  this  abruptly  broke  off  the 
meeting,  and  as  many  members  of  parliament  as 
were  with  him  repaired  to  the  house.  Still  he  con- 
tinued at  Whitehall.  At  length  Colonel  Iogoldsby 
came  to  him,  and  told  him,  if  he  meant  any  thing 
decisive,  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 

"  Cromwell  went  to  the  house,  attended  by  Lam- 
bert, and  five  or  six  other  officers.  Cromwell  came 
in  plain  black  clothes,  with  grey  worsted  stockings. 
Lambert,  as  we  have  seen,  had  in  the  preceding 
year  sworn  eternal  hostility  against  the  parliament, 
and  was  too  happy  in  accompanying  his  powerful 
friend  on  this  occasion.  Cromwell  took  his  seat, 
aud  for  a  short  time  seemed  to  listen  to  the  debate. 
The  republicans  were  eager  with  all  practicable 
speed  to  pass  their  act  into  a  law,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose resolved  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  its 
being-engrossed.  Cromwell,  seeing  that  the  ques- 
tion was  about  to  be  put,  beckoned  Harrison  to  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house,  saying,  Now  is  the 
time;  I  must  do  it.  He  then  rose,  and  addressed 
them  in  terms  of  great  severity,  charging  them  with 
gross  partiality,  denials  of  justice,  a  grasping  dis- 
position, and  an  interested  purpose  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  power.  Suddenly  ne  stopped  himself; 
observing,  You  think  perhaps  that  this  is  not  par- 
liamentary language;  I  know  it;  nor  arc  you  to 
expect  such  from  me.  He  then  walked  into  the 
middle  part  of  the  house,  and  paced  up  and  down, 
like  a  man  agitated  with  conflicting  emotions.  Pre- 
sently he  stamped  on  the  floor;  and,  at  the  signal, 
the  doors  wen-  thrown  open,  and  a  file  of  musqueteers 
entered.     He  then  said,   You  are  no  parliament;   I 


say,  you  are  no  parliament :  begone,  and  give  place 
to  honester  men. 

"  Some  members,  Vane  and  Sir  Peter  Went- 
worth,  attempted  to  answer,  and  expostulate  with 
him.  But  he  looked  rouud  him  with  great  indigna- 
tion, and  commanded  them  to  be  silent.  He  then 
addressed  himself  to  particulai  members.  He  spoke 
with  great  severity  to  Whitlocke.  He  told  Vane 
that  he  was  a  juggler,  who  might  have  prevented  all 
this,  if  he  would.  He  pointed  to  Marten  and  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth  as  whoremasters,  and  to  Chaloner 
as  a.  drunkard.  He  accused  Alderman  Allen  with 
having  defrauded  the  public  of  some  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  as  treasurer  of  the  army.  He  ordered 
Harrison  to  remove  the  speaker  from  the  chair,  who 
sat  still,  and  showed  no  intention  to  move.  Harri- 
son advanced  towards  Lenthal,  and  invited  him; 
but  he  denied  that  he  would  be  removed,  unless  by 
force.  Harrison  then  put  his  hand  within  the  speak- 
er's, and  led  him  down  the  steps  of  the  chair.  Crom- 
well next  cast  his  eye  on  the  mace  upon  the  table, 
and  said,  What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ?  Take 
it  away.  Algernon  Sidney,  who  happened  that  day 
to  sit  nearest  to  the  speaker's  right  hand,  was  one  of 
those  who  refused  to  move.  Then  Harrison,  aud  the 
officer  who  had  brought  in  the  military,  laid  their 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  retired.  Cromwell 
turned  round  to  the  retiring  members,  exclaiming, 
It  is  you  that  have  forced  me  to  this  :  I  have  sought 
the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  slay 
me,  than  put  me  on  this  work.  He  then  seized  on 
the  records,  snatched  the  act  of  dissolution  from  the 
hand  of  the  clerk,  commanded  the  doors  to  be  locked, 
and  went  away  to  Whitehall. 

"  Whitlocke  absurdly  remarks,  that,  'among  all 
the  parliament-men,  of  whom  many  wore  swords, 
not  one  offered  to  draw  his  sword  against  Cromwell, 
or  to  make  the  least  resistance  ;  but  all  tamely  de- 
parted.* This  is  the  observation  of  a  person,  who 
had  worn  a  gown  all  his  life,  and  had  never  known 
what  a  weapon  was  fit  for.  To  have  destroyed 
Cromwell  by  assassination,  when  the  army  was  pre- 
dominant, and  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion and  popularity,  could  have  answered  no  good 
end,  nor  have  been  the  act  of  a  man  who  loved,  and 
understood  the  interest  of,  his  country. — The  remark 
however  merits  to  be  preserved,  as  expressing  Whit- 
locke's  sense  of  what  was  done  by  the  general. 

"  From  the  parliament-house  Cromwell  returned 
to  the  council  of  officers,  which  was  yet  sitting.  He 
related  to  them  his  exploit,  and  concluded,  When  I 
went  to  the  house,  I  did  not  think  to  have  done  this. 
But,  perceiving  the  spirit  of  God  so  strong  upon  me, 
I  would  no  longer  consult  tlesh  and  blood. — This  is 
a  memorable  example  of  self-delusion. 

"  In  the  afternoon  he  came  to  the  council  of  state, 
attended  by  Lambert  and  Harrison.  The  twenty- 
eight  days  for  which  Bond  had  been  chosen  presi- 
dent, expired  the  day  before  ;  and,  as  we  find  Brad- 
shaw  recorded  as  presiding  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been  culled  to  the  chair 
that  very  morning.  It  required  a  man  of  his  nerve, 
his  deep  sense  ut'  religion,  and  his  immoveable  spirit, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  day.  It  must  nave 
been  sufficiently  kuown  what  was  about  to  happen  ; 
and,  since  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  could  not 
bo  averted,  all  that  remained  was,  that  it  should  so 
die,  as  was  most  worthy  of  the  days  it  had  Lived. 
Cromwell  was  to  be  met  and  confronted  by  a  man 
who  in  bis  person  should  represent  the  freedom  and 
the  majesty  of  the  republic,  which  had  now  entered 
far  into  iU  tilth  year ;  and,  amidst  all  the  heroes  of 
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that  hour  in  England,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  was  no  other  person  from  whose  lips  the  ac- 
cents of  a  dying  state  not  unmeet  to  be  numbered 
with  ancient  Athens  or  Rome,  could  so  worthily 
have  been  pronounced. 

*'  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  placed  in  so  illustrious 
a  situation  as  that  which  Bradshaw  occupied  at  this 
moment.  He  was  to  face  one,  in  that  age,  so  far  as 
related  to  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures either  in  war  or  in  peace,  the  foremost 
man  in  the  world.  By  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
the  same  individual  who  had  presided  at  the  trial  of 
a  legitimate  king,  and  who  had  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  upon  him  for  his  multiplied  delinquencies 
against  his  people,  was  now  called  upon  from  another 
chair  to  address  a  usurper  in  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment of  his  career,  and  to  set  before  him  in  firm 
and  impressive  terms  the  deed  he  had  perpetrated, 
and  was  now  perpetrating.  Cromwell  was  backed 
by  all  his  guards,  and  by  an  army  of  the  highest 
discipline,  and  the  most  undaunted  and  prosperous 
character.  Bradshaw  appeared  before  him  in  the 
simple  robe  of  his  integrity.  The  lord-general  was 
the  most  resolute  of  men,  and  who  could  least  en- 
dure an  idle  show  of  opposition.  The  parade  of 
contradiction,  and  the  pomp  of  declamation,  would 
have  been  useless.  A  few  words  (a  brief  and  con- 
centred remonstrance)  were  enough.  They  were  ut- 
tered; and  Cromwell  veuturedon  no  reply.  Abashed 
the  traitor  stood. 

**  Cromwell,  having  entered  the  council-chamber, 
thus  addressed  the  members  who  were  present. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  are  met  here  as  private  persous, 
you  shall  not  be  disturbed  ;  but,  if  as  a  council  of 
state,  this  is  no  place  for  you  :  and,  since  you  cannot. 
but  know  what  was  done  in  the  morning,  so  take 
notice,  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved.  To  this 
Bradshaw  answered,  Sir,  we  have  heard  what  you 
did  at  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  before  many 
hours  all  England  will  hear  it  :  but,  sir,  you  are  mis- 
taken to  think  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved  ;  for 
no  power  under  heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  them- 
selves ;  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that. — With  this 
protest  the  council  rose,  and  withdrew. 

"  It  is  beyond  measure  extraordinary  that  aocopy 

of  the  bill  itself  fur  putting  an  end  to  tin'  present 
parliament  and  calling  another,  which  had  been 
three  years  before  the  house,  which  had  gone  through 
all  tiie  forms,  upon  which  committees  had  sal  for 
times  innumerable,  which  had  received  amendments 
tritboul  end,  and  which  was  now  upon  the  very  point 
of  passing  into  i  law,  is  any  where  to  be  found:  at 
Leasl  it  has  escaped  my  most  diligent  inquiries  and 
researches.  When  tin-  Long  Parliament  resumed 
it  ittings  in  1659,  an  order  was  given  on  the  '.ltd 
of  August,  that  search  should  be  made  for  it;  and 
it  wis  possibly  produced. 

"  This  bill  was  finally  tin  great  objeel  of  conten 
tion  between  Cromwell  and  his  officers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  parliament  on  the  other.  The  sinv 
plesl  ami  most  in. inly  defence  tli.it  the  parliamentary 
leaders  could  have  made,  was  to  rentier  this  at  t,  in 
tli<-  best  way  they  could  have  devised,  an  imperish- 
able rei  ord.  li  il  i  ould  nut  i.e. .I  tbe  light,  ii  il  i  ould 
i  the  investigation  and  dissection  oi  all  pn 

i  and  impartial  inquirers,  then  indeed  the  cau  i 

of  the  parliamentary  talesmen  was  s  dishonourable 
oni  li  would  likely  enough  have  given  occasion 
il  would  have  afforded  an  opportunit)  to 
at  oei  ii  maxims,  and  refuse  to  en 
amine  the  circum  tancei  of  i  case,  who  consider 
only  /rhat  i"  abstractedly  best,  and  not  what  t»  hu- 


manly practicable,  to  censure  its  authors.  This  in- 
convenience they  should  have  despised.  Here  un- 
doubtedly Vane  and  his  coadjutors  ought  to  have 
taken  their  stand  ;  they  ought  boldly  to  have  said, 
This  bill  comprises  the  best  that  we  were  able  to  do 
or  to  devise  for  the  people  of  Englaud  :  by  this  let 
us  be  judged  to  the  latest  posterity. 

"  In  the  slenderness  of  information  we  possess  on 
the  subject,  the  following  abstract  by  Ludlow  may 
be  of  some  value.  '  The  act  for  putting  a  period  to 
the  parliament  was  still  [September  1652]  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  who  had  made  consi- 
derable progress  therein,  having  agreed  upon  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  power  of  election 
throughout  England :  and,  whereas  formerly  some 
boroughs  that  had  scarce  a  house  upon  them,  chose 
two  members  to  be  their  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment (just  as  many  as  the  greatest  cities  in  Eng- 
land, London  only  excepted),  and  the  single  county 
of  Cornwall  elected  forty-four,  when  Essex  and  other 
counties,  bearing  as  great  a  share  in  the  payment 
of  taxes,  sent  only  six  or  eight ;  this  unequal  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  the  parliament  resolved  to 
correct,  and  to  permit  only  some  of  the  principal 
cities  and  boroughs  to  chuse,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  but  one  representative,  the  city  of  London  only 
excepted,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  proportion 
of  itscontnbutionsandtaxes,  was  allowed  to  elect  six. 
The  rest  of  the  four  hundred,  whereof  the  parlia- 
ment was  to  consist  (besides  those  that  served  for 
Ireland  and  Scotland)  were  appointed  to  be  chosen 
by  the  several  counties,  in  as  near  a  proportion  as 
was  possible  to  the  suras  charged  upon  them  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  and  all  men  admitted  to  be 
electors,  who  were  worth  two  hundred  pounds  in 
lands,  leases,  or  goods.' 

"  We  have  however  a  higher  authority  than  that 
of  Ludlow  for  the  project  and  distribution  of  the  re- 
presentative body,  intended  in  tin-  act  lor  dissolving 
this  parliament  and  calling  another.  Cromwell  put 
an  end  to  the  Little  Parliament  of  his  own  nomina- 
tion on  the  12th  of  December  in  the  present  year; 
and,  being  inaugurated  Lord  Protector  four  days 
after,  brought  forward  lus  scroll,  entitled  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Inland,  and  the  Dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing. This  institute  contains  a  complete  outline 
of  the  future  representation;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  copied  in  this  respect 
from  the  act  in  question.  The  representatives  for 
England  and  Wales  are  appointed  to  be  four  bun- 
dle,!; ami  tin-  qualification  of  an  elector  is  deter- 
mined to  be  an  estate,  real  or  personal,  to  the  value 
of  two  hundred  pounds.*  The  distribution  of  the 
representation  i-.  as  stated  in   Ludlow,  that  only 

<    ol  III-'  principal  cities  ami  boroughs  should   be 

allowed  to  send  members  to  parliament,  and  that 
tor  the  most  p. irt  but  one  member  for  each,  the  city 
of  London  only  excepted,  which  was  to  scud  six. 
The  rest  of  the'  four  hundred  were  to   be  chosen    by 

the  counties.  We  may  therefore,  in  this  plan  of 
representation,  consider  the  parliament  as  having 
survived  itself,  and  bequeathed  t<>  bheir countryman, 

pn  the  n  toral t  the  Snuris,  Mich  a  scheme  of 

equal  representation,  at  thej  judged  undei  -ill  the 

circumstances  would  conduce  most  to  the  advantage 

of  the  people  o!  England  ' 

As  ever)  thing  relating  to  this  most  extraordinary 

*  "The  qualification  required  In  Fairfax's  agreement  »f 

the  People  was  merely,  thai  tin  1 1 i    were  *■■  '"■  n  ttlvei  .,r 

item/mi*  oi  I'iii^itni.i.  iii.n  >.  11..M.1 ..  m.i  receiving  uimt,  01 
being  '■'  1  vanl  1  to  any  Individual." 
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period  of  our  annals  has  a  peculiar  interest,  we  give 
the  ensuing  extracts  from  Godwin,  who  is  really  the 
only  author  on  the  subject  worthy  of  the  name  of  an 
historian,  more  especially  as  regards  accuracy  in 
research,  and  copiousness  in  furnishing  valuable  in- 
formation. 

"  The  following  paper  is  copied  verbatim  from  a 
broad-side,  *  London,  printed  by  D.  Maxwell,  1G59,' 
some  time  after  the  re-assembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Nai 
rupted  April  19,  1653. 
marked  t/tus.9 

William  Lenthall,  Speaker. 
Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Philip,  Lord  Viscount  Lisle.    ' 
William.  Lord  Monson. 
Oliver  St.  John,  Lord  Chief ' 

Justice. 
John  Wild,  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
Lord  Commissi,,  John  Lisle. 
Lord    Commiss.,    Bulstrude 

Whitlocke. 
Lieutenant  Gen.  Fleetwood. 
Lieutenant  Gen.  Ludlow. 
Major  Generall  Skippon. 
Sir  Arthur  Haslerig. 
Sir  Henry  Vane. 
Sir  Thomas  Wroth. 
Sir  Thomas  Walsingham. 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay. 

•  Sir  Michael  Livesey. 
Sir  Robert  Goodwin. 
Sir  John  Trevor. 
Sir  William  Brereton. 
£ir  Thomas  Widdrington. 
Sir  Richard  Lucy. 

•Sir  Francis  Russell. 
Sir  John  Lenthall. 
Sir  William  Strickland.  ■ 

•  Sir  John  Bourchier. 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering. 

•Sir  Peter  Wentworth. 

Sir  James  Harrington. 

Edm.Prideaux,  Atturn  Gen. 

Roger  Hill,  Serjeant  at  Law. 

Erasmus  K..rle.  Serj.  at  Law.    * 

John  Jones,  Esq. 
•James  Challoner,  Esq, 
•John  Moyle,  Esq. 

TIlo  Crompton,  Esq. 

Christopher  Martin,  Esq. 

Henry  Smith,  Esq. 

•  Miles  Corbet,  Esq. 
Mich  Oldsworth,  Esq. 
Carew  Raleigh,  Esq. 

•  Edward  Howard,  Esq.  < 

•  John  Gurdon,  Esq. 
John  Fielder,  Esq. 
Thomas  Atkin.  Esq. 
John  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

•  Edmund  Dunch.  Esq.  ' 
Tho.  Pury,  sen.,  Esq.  ' 
Tho.  Challoner,  Esq. 
William  Li-man,  Esq. 
Edmund  Harvey,  Esq. 
Henry  Marten,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Weston,  Esq. 

Will  Hovenlngham,  Esq. 
John  Barker,  I    q 

I  i ■  '1  hoi Esq 

Luke  Robinson.  Esq.  * 

•  Gilbert  Milllnaton.  Esq. 

Auuusline  Garlanil,  Esq.  ' 

Henry  Nevil,  Esq. 
Robert  Andrew,  Esq. 

Pi     i  Bro  ik,  Esq. 
JohnTrenchard,  Esq. 

Nalh.  Rich,  1    q. 
Nicholas  (.mil. I    Esq. 

Algernon  Sydney,  Esq. 


John  Lowry,  Esq. 
WilUam  Say,  Esq. 
Edward  Nevill.  Esq. 
John  Wastell,  Esq. 
Henry  Darley,  Esq. 
Francis  Lassels,  Esq. 
William  Purefoy,  Esq. 
Nich.  Lechmere,  Esq. 
John  Dormer,  Esq. 
William  Cawley,  Esq. 
John  Nut,  Esq. 
Rich.  Ingoldsby,  Esq. 
Cornelius  Holland,  Esq. 
Edmund  Wilde.  Esq. 
John  Corbet,  Esq. 
James  Ash,  Esq. 
John  Goodwin,  Esq. 
Simon  Meyne,  Esq. 
Tho.  Scot,  Esq. 
George  Fleetwood,  Esq. 
Tho.  Pury,  jun.,  Esq. 
William  Eyre,  Esq. 
Tho.  Boone,  Esq. 
Edmund  West,  Esq. 
Rohert  Reynolds.  Esq. 
William  White.  Esq. 
Rich.  Darley,  Esq. 
John  Carew,  Esq. 
Augustine  Skinner,  Esq. 
John  Dove,  Esq. 
Thomas  Birch.  Esq. 
Nich.  Love,  Esq. 
Philip  Smith,  Esq. 
Valentine  Wauton,  Esq. 
Alex.  Popham,  Esq. 
Robert  Cecill,  Esq. 
Isaac  Pennington,  Esq 
John  Fag,  Esq. 
William  Hay,  Esq. 
Nath.  Hallowes,  Esq. 
Thomas  Wayte,  Esq. 
Henry  Arthmgton,  Esq. 
Walter  Strickland,  Esq. 
Jnhn  Pyne,  Esq. 
Tho.  Mackworth,  Esq. 
Gcrvas  Pigol,  Esq. 
Francis  Thorp,  Esq. 
Robert  Bennet,  Esq. 
Robert  Nicholas.  Esq. 
Rich.  Norton,  Esq. 
John  Stevens.  Esq 

Peter  Temple,  Esq. 
James  Temple.  Esq. 
John  Weaver,  Esq. 
Richard  Salwoy,  Esq, 
Herbert  Morley,  Esq. 
James  Nelthorp,  Esq. 

Robert  Brewster.  Esq 

John  Dixwell.Esq. 

Tho,  Harrison,  Esq. 

John  Downs,  Esq, 
John  Auiaby.  Esq. 
Tho  Wogon,  i   'i 
Brampton  Gurdon,  Esq. 
Robert  Wallop,  I   q 
William  Sydenham   E  q 
John  Bingham,  Esq, 
Philip  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Palmer,  Esq 
w.iiiain  Ellis,  Esq. 


"  In  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight :  the  follow- 
ing names  of  persons,   who  sat  iu   parliament   be- 
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tween  the  30th  of  January  1649,  and  the  20th  of 
April  1G53,  but  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
above  List,  are  given  from  recollection  only:  the 
account  must  not  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  com- 
plete. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  dead.  Edward,  Lord  Howard  of  Es- 

Henry  Ireton,  dead.  crick,  expelled. 

Robert  Blake,  dead.  John  Fry,  expelled. 

Philip,  4th  earl  of  Pembroke,  Nathaniel  Fiennes. 

dead.  Francis  Rous. 

Sir  Will.  Annine,  Bart,  dead.  John  Crewe. 
Lord  Fairfax. 

"  In  all,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine." 


The  followingextracts  from  Godwin,  will  give  some 
particulars  of  a  civil  and  legal  nature,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary the  reader  should  be  acquainted  with,  but 
which  there  has  been  no  previous  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing. Speaking  of  this  assembly,  he  says, — "In 
the  close  of  the  history  of  this,  which  is  so  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  our  country  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should 
pause,  to  cousider  its  character,  and  recollect  in 
what  state  this  memorable  body  of  representatives 
found  the  government  and  liberties  of  their  native 
land,  and  in  what  condition  they  handed  them  down 
to  those  who  were  to  come  after  them. 

"  The  Long  Parliament,  however  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak,  of  it  by  one  general  appellation,  un- 
derwent many  revolutions.  It  first  met.  frequent 
and  full,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1640.  In  the  se- 
cond year  of  its  existence,  on  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  it  underwent  a  grievous  defalcation 
of  its  numbers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  king 
called  together  what  has  been  styled  the  anti-par- 
liament at  Oxford  in  January  1644,  where  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  commoners  gave  in  their  names. 
In  1647  it  suffered  external  violence,  first,  from  a 
tumult  of  the  citizens,  which  induced  the  speakers, 
with  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  to 
withdraw  from  the  metropolis,  and,  secondly,  from 
the  army,  who  restored  the  speakers,  and  drove 
away  several  members  that  had  favoured  the  tumult. 
Lastly  came  the  purging  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  December  1648,  immediately  before  the  king's 
trial. 

((  Yet  amidst  all  these  revolutions,  from  the  hour 
of  their  first  assembling  to  their  final  dispersion  by 
Cromwell,  the  parliament  preserved  in  a  certain  de- 
gree the  same  character,  were  the  resolute  adversa- 
ries of  despotism  and  prerogative,  and  the  strenuous 
supporters  of  a  government  and  political  condition 
which  should  repose  on  the  basis  of  freedom." 

He  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  several  acts  which 
distinguished  their  administration,  and  amongst 
others  the  following  : — 

"  The  system  of  excise  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  celebrated  Pym  in  the  year  1643. 
The  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  financial  proceed- 
ings in  Holland.  Excise  is  a  tax  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  a  commodity,  paid  by  the  manufacturer; 
also,  on  the  importation  of  goods,  upon  which,  if 
manufactured  at  home,  an  excise-duty  would  be  re- 
quired, an  equivalent  sum  iu  that  case  being  de- 
manded from  the  importer.  The  retailer  of  excisable 

commodities  has  likewise  in  numy  eases  l<>  pa\  for 
an  annual  licence.  K\nse  thrrrtore  differs  from  the 
duty,  denominated  customs,  in  this,  that  the  Latter 
being  paid  upon  tho  exportation  or  importation  of 
commodities  will  often  fall  on  the  raw  material, 
whereas  the  former  is  only  collected  upon  a  com 
modity  ready  for  sale  to  the  Consumer.  It  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  being  imposed 
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at  the  latest  practicable  period,  and  is  in  that  sense 
the  most  economical  of  all  taxes.  The  earlier  any 
impost  is  paid,  the  heavier  it  falls  upon  the  con 
sumer  in  the  end,  since  every  trader  through  whos, 
hands  the  commodity  passes,  must  have  a  profit,  not 
only  upon  the  raw  material,  and  his  own  labour  and 
time  nut  also  upon  the  tax  itself;  which  is  paid  by 
him,  long  before  he  is  remunerated  by  the  consumer 
Notwithstanding  which  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  duties  earliest  paid  are  least  felt  by  the  peopl 
the  merchant  being  sensible  that  they  do  not  even 
tually  and  in  the  last  result  fall  upon  him,  and  h 
consumer  being  induced  to  confound  them  with  th 
intrinsic  price  of  the  commodity. 

'■  But  this  very  circumstance  renders  customs,  and 
duties  imposed  o'n  the  raw  material,  taxes  for  slaves  ; 
and  excise  or  a  dulv  on  goods  already  prepared  tor 
consumption,  a  tax  for  men  who  feel  that  "ha.  they 
nay  for  is  a  substantial  benefit  to  themselves.  When 
men  are  contending  for  their  liberties  and  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  them,  they  are  prepared  to 
make  great  sacrifices  ;  and  such  a  people,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu says,  will  frequently  take  on  themselves, 
voluntary  choice,  imposts  more  severe  than  the  most 
arbitrary  prince  would  dare  to  lay  on  his  subjects. 

••  Another  objection  that  is  frequently  made  to 
the  duty  of  excise,  is  the  severity  of  its  collection, 
since  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  to  its  officers  a 
power  of  entering  into  and  searching  Rouses" 
hose  who  deal  in  the  commodities  on  which  it  is 
laid  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  of  the 
night  But  this  objection  is  of  the  same  description 
as  the  preceding.  Undoubtedly  a  softer  and  more 
forbearing  mode  of  treatment  may  be  attained  ,,,  a 
mixed,  than  in  a  republican  government  n  he 
forme  the  individual  is  more  considered;  in  the 
alter  the  public.  He  who  is  not  contented  to  sac- 
tola  certain  depTluV;,hv,duah,y  and   some 

of  his  indulgences  to  the  well  being  ot  the  who  e  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  to  become  a  «««n 
under  the  purest  and  noblest  kind  of  political  ad- 

mi"Arsaeco"'d  source  of  revenue  established  about 
the  same  time  was  the  post-office.  For  tbu iinstitu- 
ti.1,,,..th.MWn..  in  »h,eh  it  has  ever  since  be-.  - 
joyed  in  this  country,  we  are  indebted  to  Edmund 
Vi.Ku.x  -.Um  was  afterwards  appointed  attorney- 
general  to  the  commonwealth.  At  the  time  of  the 
tinmen,  ement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  chairman  0 
a  committee  for  considering  what  rates  should  be  set 

„, Sand  letters;  and  on  the  7th  of  September, 

'),.,  „„  „„|„iance  passed  the  house  "1  commons, 
appointing  him  to  tne  office  of  postmaster-general. 
It  W,  hot  appear  that  thU  ordinance  over  received 
fte  concurrence  of  th-  house  of  lords.  Pr.deaux 
"as  probably  already  m  the  oxerc,  e  „l  .he  a,,,. I 

m"ntP;and.y. 1st! \™™°™  «**•  sf±^{ 

ing  ordinance,   he  being  a  member  of  the  house  01 

.the'fhrther  proceeding  in  thj.  law  m^e 

bot lords,   was  first  neglected  and  ■»««"«" 

W     «J a.,,-  »..hn.    th,  1 

ibheda  weeklj  conveyance  ol   letters  in  o 

i  il and  that  he  kept  up  a  regu- 

I   packets  bet n  B?g1 1  and 

''       h        ,1 timi de  for  words  to  do  justice. u 

,i„.  1,1 th,   I v  Parliament,     Barlj  afte. 

, nt,  above  forty  con tt -;-r 

2 dt tigata Ipreparosou Mmnl 

Elects  for  the  Iml le  hons.  o   com- 

eoui.Ud  of  twenty  perwni,  and  ■omettaoi  of  dououi 


that  number,  almost  every  member  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  upon  some  committee,  and  the  same 
neniber  was  often  upon  several.  The  house  usually 
sat  in  the  morning  ;  the  committees  in  the  evening. 
The  larger  committees  had  a  power  of  appointing 
sub-committees  of  their  own  Dody,  either  for  expedi- 
tion, or  for  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  sub- 
jects that  came  before  them. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  second  year  ot 
the  parliament,  a  principal  business  of  the  commons 
consisted  in  raising  and  disciplining  their  armies, 
and  providing  resources  to  meet  the  numerous  de- 
mands upon  them  which  the  war  occasioned  :  and 
the  admirable  skill  and  diligence  with  which  all  this 
was  effected,  was  one  great  cause  of  the  success 
which  crowned  their  enterprise. 

■•  No  government  in  civilized  Europe  had  been 
carried  on  with  more  limited  finances  than  that  of 
Elizabeth  ■  the  fixed  revenues  had  been  but  little 
increased  since  her  time  :  and  now,  that  campaign 
succeeded  incessantly  to  campaign,  that  three  or 
four  armies  at  the  same  time  were  to  be  kept  up  in 
field,  and  that  the  enterprises,  the  marches,  the 
skirmishes,  the  sieges,  and  the  surprises  which  were 
undertaken,  were  almost  innumerable,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  very  different  means  and 
expedients  for  the  public  supply,  than  those  which 
had  sufficed  for  the  long  period  of  peace  that  had 
gone  before.  All  this  would  doubtless  compose  the 
subject  of  a  very  instructive  history;  but  the  ob- 
ject of  that  which  is  here  given,  is  to  treat  of  con- 
tending political  principles  and  systems,  and  not  ot 
the  considerations  of  finance  and  revenue 

«  There  is  however  one  topic  of  so  peculiar  a  na- 
ture, and  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  state  of  the 
country  as  it  was  found  at  this  period,  that  it  must 
uot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

»  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  the  whole 
country  was  divided  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament :  almost  every  county  was  shared  between 
the  partisans  of  the  one  and  the  other,  lhere  was 
however  more  skill  and  concert  among  the  adherents 
of  the  parliament.  The  king  issued  his  commissions 
of  array  ■  the  parliament  ordered  the  lord-lieutenants 
of  the  counties  to  draw  out  the  militia:  the  latter 
was  most  successful.  The  noblemen  that  adhered 
to  the  kin"  drew  after  them  a  multitude  of  tenants ; 
they  particularly  surpassed  in  cavalry:  but  the  in, 
habitants  of  the  towns  were  for  the  most  part  with 
the  parliament;  and  they  carried  with  tbemmori 
of  the  substance  of  an  army.  The  nobility  with 
their  followers  drew  together  to  certain  points  from 
Which  they  could  most  successfully  resist  an  assail- 
ant ■  the  parliamentarians  occupied  the  open  conn- 
try.  The  consequence  of  aU  this  was,  that  a  great 
pit  of  the  esta.es  of  the  nobility  and  the  royal.s.s 
was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  parliament 

"The  leaders  in  this  assembly  immediately  saw 
a  plain  course  before  then,  winch  alone  was  ..de. 
,„!,!,.    to  meet    the   multiplied   demands    that    came 

Lainst  the,.,,  and  which  promised  at  once  to  am 

■wet  all  the    purposes  Of  finance  ami  supply.      lhis 

was  no  other  than  to  seise  at  once  the  revenues  ol 

all, states  Of  those  wl P«nlj  appeared  ... arms 

"gainst  them,  or  who  voluntarily  contributed I  to  the 
nunnort  of  the  king's  forces.    An  ordinance  for  this 

uPr mi Sin  March  1643, oommittw 

!,,    sequestration    were  appo.nled    in    th.    count.es 

cities,  and  different  places  of  Bag  and,  to  conduct 
the  business  in  a  regular  and  orderly  manner  Two. 

,|,,r,|,  „f  the  revenues  of  all  Call.ol.es  were  hkow.se 
included  .u  this  sequestration. 
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M  A  measure  of  this  sort  unavoidably  excited  a 
loud  outcry  among  the  adherents  of  the  king;  and 
a  sequestrator  was  a  name  regarded  by  them  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence.  That  every  active  and  loyal 
subject,  whose  estate  lay  within  the  parliament 
quarters,  or  was  in  the  reach  of  their  emissaries, 
should  at  once  be  deprived  of  his  whole  income, 
must  be  a  calamity  bitterly  felt ;  and  the  presence 
of  the  officers  of  justice,  accompanied  for  the  most 
part  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who  came,  armed 
with  the  powers  of  the  law,  to  seize  upon  persons 
and  houses,  to  break  open  locks,  and  thrust  the  in- 
mates from  their  dwellings,  tended  to  aggravate  the 
suffering. 

"  But,  beside  this,  it  has  been  the  peculiar  lot  of 
these  measures,  and  of  the  persons  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them  into  execution,  to  have  been 
as  violently  censured  by  those  with  whom  the  system 
originated,  as  by  those  against  whom  their  opera- 
tion was  directed.  Hollis  says,  '  Now  I  appeal  to 
all  men,  who  they  were  that  had  the  hand  in  making 
all  those  penal  ordinances,  so  severe  for  sequestra- 
tions, so  high  for  compositions,  so  insuaring  and 
bloody  for  making  new  treasons,  and  little  things  to 
be  capital  crimes  ;  that  no  man  almost  was  safe, 
free  from  question,  and  few  or  none  were  questioned, 
but  were  sure  to  be  destroyed.  What  committees 
were  set  up  ?  That  of  Haherdashers'-hall,  to  pill 
and  poll  men,  even  fetching  in  some  members  of  the 
house  to  whom  they  bad  a  displeasure,  and  generally 
all  men  who  had  crossed  or  opposed  them  in  any 
thing.'  The  answer  to  this  is  simple  :  the  authors 
of  these  measures  were  Hollis  and  his  friends.  The 
principal  part  of  these  laws  was  passed  in  the  year 
1613,  when  the  presbyterians  were  all-powerful; 
and  the  party  of  the  independents,  upon  which  he 
is  desirous  of  casting  the  obloquy,  did  not  begin  to 
exist  till  towards  the  latter  end,  or  at  earliest,  the 
middle  of  the  following  year.  But,  when  Hollis  and 
his  party  were  put  down,  they  preferred  joining  the 
royalists,  and  echoing  their  cries,  to  the  practising 
any  forbearance  towards  the  men  who  finished  the 
war,  and  even  to  the  owning  and  defending  those 
measures,  for  the  good  or  the  evil  of  which  they 
were  principally  responsible. — Clement  Walker,  the 
1  inseparable  brother*  of  Prynne,  who  was  himself 
the  most  violent  and  intemperate  of  the  presbyte- 
rians, holds  the  same  language. 

"  But  let  us  turn  from  the  accusations  which  were 
thus  brought  against  the  financial  measures  of  the 
parliament  by  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  case.  One  of  the  first  ob- 
servable circumstances  is,  that  the  committees  of 
sequestration  for  the  different  counties  comprised 
persons  of  the  first  respectability  for  character  and 
station  in  each.  Among  these  are  Lord  Fairfax, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  his  son,  Hampden,  Hollis, 
Widdrington,  Wbitlocke,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerrard,  Marten  and  Blake.  A  further  con- 
sideration still  more  decisive,  arises  from  their  re- 
cords, which  were  thought  to  be  lost,  but  which  have 
of  late  been  fortunately  recovered.  They  consist  of 
several  hundred  volumes,  which  exhibit  not  merely 
the  names  of  the  delinquents  and  catholics  through 
the  kingdom,  with  the  particulars  and  value  of  their 
respective  properties,  hut  also  the  nature  of  the  acts 
QJ  delinquency  severally  charged  against  them,  by 
which  each  person  was  brought  within  the  scope  of 
some  or  other  of  the  provisions  of  the  several  ordi- 
n. Hires.  To  these  are  added,  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  alleged  delinquents  ask  to  be  admitted  to  com- 
pound (for  all  those,  in  whoso  case  there  were   any 


mitigating  circumstances,  were  allowed  to  pay  a 
fine  for  their  indiscretions,  instead  of  losing  their 
entire  revenue),  the  depositions  of  witnesses  exa- 
mined as  to  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  the 
reasons  for  indemnity  or  allowances  in  respect  to 
particular  items,  offered  by  the  different  claimants, 
together  with  the  entire  proceedings  upon  each 
man's  forfeiture  or  composition.  It  is  not  thus  that 
acts  of  wanton  spoliation  and  violence  are  conducted. 
It  has  been  well  observed  that,  however  severe  was 
the  execution  of  these  ordinances  of  sequestration, 
all  was  proceeded  in  regularly,  with  the  forms  of 
justice,  and  under  sanction  of  the  venerable  name 
of  law.  The  right  of  appeal  was  given  to  every  one 
who  found  himself  aggrieved;  a  right  perpetually 
exercised,  and  therefore,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
not  nugatory  or  fruitless.  All  the  money  raised 
under  these  ordinances  was  strictly  required  to  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurers  at  Guildhall, 
from  whence  it  was  again  issued  for  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  the  army,  and  for  such  other  uses  as 
the  parliament  should  direct. 

"  These  records  afford  an  unanswerable  testimony 
to  the  falsehood  of  the  calumnies  which  party-rage 
and  disappointment  forged  against  the  committees; 
Hollis  affirming,  that  their  proceeding  was  like  that 
of  Ahab  in  the  case  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  which 
coveting,  and  not  being  able  otherwise  to  obtain, 
he  '  suborned  certain  men,  sons  of  Belial,  to  bear 
witness  against  Naboth,  saying,  Thou  didst  blas- 
pheme God  and  the  king;'  and  thus  destroyed  the 
proprietor,  and  got  possession  of  the  property.  To 
v*hich  Clement  Walker  adds,  (  You  may  as  easily 
find  charity  in  hell,  as  justice  in  any  committee; 
so  that,  where  the  king  hath  taken  down  one  star- 
chamber,  the  parliament  hath  setup  a  hundred.' 

"  But,  beside  these  measures,  highly  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  or  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  cause  in  which  the  friends 
of  freedom  were  engaged;  the  Long  Parliament 
deserves  to  be  for  ever  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
for  the  great  improvements  we  derive  from  them  in 
points  most  essential  to  the  independence  and  free- 
dom of  man  in  society. 

"  The  first  of  these  which  may  be  named,  is  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  by  means  of  which  any  indi- 
vidual committed  to  prison  may  demand  to  be 
brought  before  the  judges  of  the  land,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  to  require  that,  if 
accused,  the  accusation  against  him  may  be  put  in. 
the  way  of  trial  with  all  convenient  expedition,  or 
failing  this,  that  he  may  be  immediately  restored  to 
his  liberty.  This  enactment  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  act  for  taking  away  the  court  of  star-chamber, 
which  received  the  royal  assent  in  July  1641. 

"  Another  improvement  of  high  importance  to  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  man  in  society,  relates  to  the 
tenure  by  which  the  judges,  who  are  appointed  to 
determine  questions  of  law  between  man  and  man, 
and  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  hold 
their  office.  One  of  the  earliest  decisions  of  the 
present  parliament  was  the  vote  condemning  tho 
judgment  which  had  been  given  for  the  king  in  the 
matter  of  ship-money.  And,  shortly  after,  the  house 
of  lords  appointed  a  committee,  to  consider,  among 
Other  things,  of  the  judges  holding  their  places 
durante  bene  placito.  The  next  day  they  deputed 
seventeen  of  their  body  to  present  their  bumble  de- 
sire to  the  king,  that  the  twelve  judges,  and  the  at- 
torney of  the  court  of  wards,  might  hold  th<  ii  plai  01 
by  patent,  quamdiu  sc  bem>  t/esierint.  They  accord- 
inp'v  waited  ou  Charles  with  thoir  request ;  to  which 
T  2 
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he  was   graciously  pleased   to    signify   his   assent     in  consequence  of  which  the  receiver  entered  into 
Aereeablv  to  this  decision,  in  the  petition  of  both    absolute  possession  of  the  produce  of  an  es  ate,  with 


Agreeably  to  — 

houses  of  parliament  presented  to  the  king  at  Ox^ 
ford  at  the  close  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  civil 
war  they  make  it  one  of  their  demands,  that  the 
twelve  persons  whom  they  name  for  the  office  of 
judges,  as  well  as  all  the  judges , of  the  same  courts 
for  time  to  come,  should  hold  their  places  by  letters 
patent,  quamdiu  se  bene  yesserint. 

"  Clarendon,  in  speaking  of  the  judgment  that 
had  b;en  given  in  the  matter  of  ship-money,  says, 
'The  damage  and  mischief  cannot  be  expressed, 
that  the  crown  and  state  sustained  by  the  deserved 
reproach  and  infamv  that  attended  the  judges,  by 
being  made  use  of  in  this  and  the  like  acts  of  power; 
there  being  no  possibility  to  preserve  the  dignity, 
reverence  and  estimation  of  the  laws  themselves, 
but  by  the  integrity  and  innocency  of  the  judges. 
Anrl   nn  nnestion.  the  concurrence  of  the  house  of 


And,  no  question,  the  concurrent 
peers  in  the  fury  of  the  times  can  be  imputed  to  no 
one  thing  more,  than  to  the  irreverence  and  scorn 
the  judges  were  justlv  held  in.' 

"'The  judges,'  says  another  historian,  (Neal) 
'  were  generalfy  of  a  stamp,  that,  instead  of  uphold- 
ing the  law  as  the  defence  and  security  of  the  sub- 
jects' privileges,  they  set  it  aside  on  every  little  oc- 
casion, distinguishing  between  a  rule  of  law,  and  a 
rule  of  government.  They  held  their  places  during 
the  king's  pleasure ;  and,  when  the  prerogative  was 
to  be  stretched  in  any  particular  instance,  Laud 
would  send  for  their  opinions  beforehand,  to  give 
the  greater  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  Star-chamber,  by  whom  they  were  often 
put  in  mind,  that,  if  they  did  not  do  the  king's  bu- 
siness to  satisfaction,  they  would  be  removed.' 

"  Accordingly,  it  is  one  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment  against  Laud,  that,  '  by  letters,  messages, 
threats,  and  promises,  and  divers  other  ways,  to 
judges,  and  other  ministers  of  justice,  he  had  inter- 
rupted and  perverted,  and  sought  to  interrupt  and 
pervert  the  course  of  justice  in  the  courts  at  West- 
minster and  elsewhere,  to  the  subversion  of  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  whercbv  sundry  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  had  been  stopped  in  their  just  suits,  de- 
prived „f  their  lawful  rights,  and  subjected^  his 
tyrannical  will,  to  their  ruin  and  destruction.' 

"  A  further  benefit  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Long  Parliamentj  is  the  abolition  of  the  court  of 
wards.  Wardship,  as  we  are  here  considering  it 
was  an  institution  that  grew  out  of  the  feudal  sys 

i \n  landed  property,  according  to  thai  system 

bi  ran  with  the  king.  He  distributed  his  domains 
among  his  feudal  tenants,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
officers  of  Ins  an. iv,  and  they  in  return  wen-  obliged 
to  serve  him  in  his  wars  with  a  stipulated  number 
of  followers.  But  in  this  obligation  it  was  implied, 
thai  the  tenant  in  chief  should  be  capable  of  inili- 
Brvi, ...    There  were  two  cases  where  this 

, dnol  happen  :  first,  where  the  heir  was  a  female, 

or,  secondly,  was  a  minor,    It  became  therefore  the 

established  Ian  under  this  system,  thai  the  king  could 

i)    the  female  hen  in  marriage  as  In'  pleased, 

.,„„  tnft|  i„.  roceived  the  whole  produceol  the  estate 

during  a  minority,     it  is  easy  to  see  how  ibis  pre 

„0uld  be  ubuii  d      It  was  intended  merely 

mi  the  damage  the  king  might  sustain  bj  the 

,     stipulated  military  service.     It  grew  into 

.,  n  o ij  which  he  mighl   feed  the  rapacitj   ol 

1,1    i , ,,  ,  ourtii  i       To  'in  idle  and  insinuating 

he  had  the  undisputed  prerogative  of  giving 

,,  ,.,,   i  hi  i"      i"  marriage ;  01  to  an  individual  ol 

might  give  the  wardship  ol  a  minor, 


no  other  duty  in  return,  than  that  he  must  provid 
in  some  way  for  the  subsistence  and  education   of 
the  heir. — The  court  of  wards  became  early  an  ob- 
ject of  attention  and  hostility  to  the  parliament. 

"  But  the  judgment  and  apprehension  of  these 
times  went  much  further,  than  to  a  censure  of  the 
abuses  of  the  court  of  wards.     The  manners  and 
practices  belonging  to  the  feudal  system  were  now 
nearly  obsolete":  the  private  quarrels   and  warfare 
between  baron  and  baron  were  become  extinct ;  and 
military  proceedings,  wherever  an  actual  war  broke 
out,  were  carried  on  in  another  fashion  than  under 
the  Normans  and  the  Plantagenets.  Of  consequence, 
the  military  services,  which  had  at  first  grown  out 
of  the  actual  state  of  society,  had  long  been  com- 
pounded, and  exchanged  for  a  different  species  of 
payment,  though  still  under  the  same  name,  and 
were  made  sources  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  va- 
rious modes.     The  great  leaders  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament were  fully  aware  of  this,  and  resolved  to 
embrace  the  present  occasion  to  extinguish  the  evil 
altogether.     A  committee  was  appointed,  the  con- 
duct of  which  was  intrusted  to   Selden,   to  prepare 
an  ordinance   to  take   away  at  once  the  court  of 
wards,  and  all  those  tenures  which  were  the  subject 
of  its  jurisdiction,  allowing  to  the  king  a  full  annual 
satisfaction  in  lieu  of  the  revenue  he  derived  from 
that  source.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 
"  A    bill    was    accordingly   a  few   months  later 
broughtin,  and  read  a  first  and  a  second  time,  for  this 
purpose.     But,  the  war  going  on,  and  the   remedy 
by   this  method  appearing  to  be  tedious,  the  two 
houses,  on  the  24th  of  February  1646,  came  to  a  re- 
solution that  the  court  of  wards,  and  all  tenures  by 
homage  and  knight's  service,  with  all  fines,  licences, 
seizures,  pardons  for  alienation,  and  other  charges 
arising  from  such  tenures,  should  from  that  day  be 
taken  away.    This  resolution  was  turned  into  an  act 
of  parliament  under  the  government  of  Cromwell ; 
and,  with' a  few  additional  clauses  was   re-enacted 
immediately  after  the  restoration  ;  and  is  affirmed 
by  Blackstone,  to  be  'a  greater  acquisition  to  the 
civil  property  of  the   kingdom  than  even  Magna 
Charta  itself.' 

"  This  law,  by  its  indirect  operation,  opened  a 
wider  door  to  the  power  of  bequeathing  property  ge- 
nerally, than  had  previously  subsisted.  By  a  sta- 
tute of  Henry  VIII.  all  persons  were  empowered  to 
bequeath  two-thirds  of  their  lands  held  in  feudal 
tenure,  and  the  whole  of  such  as  were  not  subjected 
to  such  services  ;  and  the  present  law,  abolishing 
all  such  tenures,  gave  by  consequence  an  unlimited 
power  to  the  possessor  of  landed  property  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  to  dispose  of  the  whole  by  will  as 
he  pleased."  


CHAP.  XVII. 

(V.imiir/r..  Birthand  Frroatt  t«4— Banbme't,  or 
the  little  Parliament— Cromwell  made  Protector — 
;•,,„,  with  HoBond— -A  New  Parliament— Intur. 
rectum  of  the  Royalitti—  State  of  Btiropi — II « 
lli:it  Spain  —  Jamaica  Conquered  —  Suooou  and 
/i.,,.,  ,',    idmiral Slaki — Domtttic   IdnrfnirtraiKHi 

.,  i  ,,/-,//— Humble  Petftionand   Idnux — Dun. 

/.,.,./   ,,,! Siokneuafthe  Protector— Hit  Deart 

_  |nd  CharMer. 

I',:,,  v  nn  s  to  entering  on  an  account  of  the  I'ro- 

i, ii  torate,  Hume  has  given  a  summary  of  the  life  ol 
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Cromwell ;  but  it  is  so  deeply  stained  with  his  party 
feelings,  and  so  very  iacorrect,  that  we  substitute 
the  following  iu  its  place  from  Brodie. 

"The  stories  which  have  been  so  industriously 
circulated   about  th*i  birth,  and,  more  particularly, 
about  the  early  life  of,   Cromwell,   were  invented 
chiefly  after  his  death,  and  were  the  production  of 
men  whose  interested,   pitiful,   malice  supplied  the 
place  of  talent.     The  most  nauseous  part  of  the  pic- 
ture has  obtained  no  sanction  from  such  writers  as 
Clarendon,  who  would  not  have  lost  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity to  revile  his  memory,  and  exaggerate  his 
faults,  had  they  not  been  sensible  that,  as  the  stories 
were  groundless,  they  could  not  venture  upon  a  re- 
petition of  them  without  forfeiting  all  character  for 
sincerity.     The  disgusting  task  was  left  to  scribblers 
who  had  no  characters  to  lose,  but  whose   endless 
malice  could  implant  the  sting  which  their  want  of 
literary  merit  would  have  prevented  men  of  high 
minds  from  extracting,  had  they  dared,  or,  from  po- 
litical motives,  been  willing  to  undertake  it;  for  to 
answer  the  calumnies  of  little,  despicable  minds,  is 
to  own   them  worthy  of  notice  :  as  the  intelligent, 
candid,   portion  of  the  community,   are  superior  to 
contamination,  it  is. only  party  rancour,  which  always 
burns  fiercest  iu  the  breasts  uf  the   retainers  of  a 
faction,    that  encourages  the  noxious  race  of  slan- 
derers, and  wise  men  console  themselves   that  the 
tale  will  not  outlive   the  short  day  of  its  authors. 
But,  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  matters  have  been 
reversed  :  stories  which  received  little  credit  in  their 
own  age,  however  sedulously  circulated,  have  been 
revived  with  avidity  ;  and  the  very  contempt  which 
passed  them  over,  has  served  to  recommend  them  as 
unanswered  facts.     The  courtiers  could  not  see  de- 
picted  in   sufficiently  disgusting  colours,  the   man 
who  had  so  signally  triumphed  over  them  as  a  party, 
and  devoted  so  many  of  their  number  to  destruction, 
— whom  they  had  felt  that  they  could  only  expect  to 
Overturn,  and  thus  recover  their  own  loss,  by  ren- 
dering odious,  and  the  influence  of  whose  character 
they  dreaded  after  the   restoration.     Had  the  fame 
of  his  exploits  been    less,   they   would  not  perhaps 
have  been  so  much  disposed  to  persecute  his  me- 
mory.    The  royal  family   were  naturally   gratified 
with  anecdotes  that  blackened  the  character  of  their 
inveterate   and   powerful    enemy — whom  they  ab- 
horred as  the  murderer  of  a  king  and  their  father; 
while  for  a  season  none  durst,  and  few  were  inclined 
to  stand  furward  the  advocate  of  his  memory,  whose 
very  bones  were  dug  from  their  tomb,  to  be  exposed 
upon  a  gibbet,  and  buried  with  ignominy  under  the 
gallows.     A  party  in  parliament,   who  having  from 
their  rank  acquired  influence  at  the  outset,  expected 
to  transfer   the  power  of  the  throne   to  themselves, 
could  not  forgive  the  ascendancy  by  which  lie  reaped 
the   benefit   of  their   labours.     The  presbyterians, 
whose  hopes  be  frustrated,  and  whom  he  crushed  by 
his  arms,  wen-  not  Lest*  inclined  to  listen  to  the  slan- 
derous tale,  while  the  republicans,   whom  he  over- 
reached and  deserted,    were  not  interested   to  vindi- 
cate him   from  aspersion.     Another  party,   who  ad- 
mired  his   exploits,   were    not  unwilling  to   believe 
Put  he  was   as  remarkalde  for  failings   which   sank 
Kim  beneath  their  own  level,  as  for  talents  which 
raised  bun  so  tar  above  it.      Vet  calumny  was  harm- 
less near  his  own  time,  and  rather  cherished  by  his 
rani  i ■  enemies  a-*  food  tor  their  malice  than  se- 
riously  believed.     Bui   the  political   effects  of  his 

career    did    not    perish  with    him,    and  later    writer- 
haVQ  collet  I ■■■:    ill  the   filth    vented    against  his  early 

life,  his  hypocrisy,  and  other  supposed  vices,  to  ren- 


der detestable  the  opposer  of  a  king,  while  they  have 
exaggerated  his  good  qualities  and  talents  to  render 
respectable  the  dominion  of  an  individual.  Hence 
he  has  beer",  represented  as  of  obscure  birth  and 
mean  circumstances ;  of  a  character  so  rough,  bois- 
terous, and  untraetable,  that  he  resisted  ordinary  in- 
struction, and,  in  his  youth,  delighted  only  in  the 
grossest  debauchery,  in  haunting  taverns  and  brothels 
with  bullies  and  roisters,  till  he  had  wasted  the 
greatest  part  of  his  small  inheritance,  when,  by  a 
sudden  transition,  he  assumed  the  manners  of  a  saint, 
and  having  now  attempted  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
agriculture,  lost  the  remainder  of  his  fortune,  by 
spending  with  his  servants  in  fanatical  prayers  that 
portion  of  the  day  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
to  business.  He  thus,  it  is  said,  entered  into  the 
long  parliament  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  to  whom 
every  change  was  acceptable.  But  for  all  this  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  foundation. 

"  Oliver  was  descended  of  an  ancient,  and  highly 
respectable  family.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was,  on  the  maternal  side,  allied  to  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart  itself.  His  father  being  a  second 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  the  inheritance  was 
probably  not  large,  yet  was  it  sufficient  to  enable 
the  family  to  associate,  and  connect  themselves  with, 
the  first  gentry  in  the  country.  As  only  son,  he 
succeeded  his  father.  To  lower  the  idea  of  Oliver's 
birth,  it  has  been  alleged  that  his  father  conducted 
a  large  brewery  to  augment  his  income  from  his  es- 
tate ;  and  that  his  mother,  a  woman  of  high  descent, 
and  singular  prudence  and  good  sense,  after  the  de- 
mise of  her  husband,  continued  the  business,  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  give  portions  to  her  daughters, 
as  well  as  to  conduct  the  education  of  all  her  chil- 
dren, whom  shfi  spared  no  pains  to  adorn  with  the 
accomplishments  of  their  age.  Though  this  story, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ridiculous  stigma  of  the  brewer, 
were  true,  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  it 
would  prove  little  as  to  the  father's  rank,  while  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Oliver  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
feel  as  a  reproach  what  in  reality  reflected  credit 
upon  his  excellent  mother,  whose  maternal  solicitude 
he  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  returned  with 
affection,  to  his  latest  breath.  The  father,  repre- 
sented Huntingdon  in  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  in  1G05,  for  draining 
the  fens  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lincoln, 
Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge, — facts  which,  with 
his  marriage,  sufficiently  establish  that  he  had  pre- 
served the  statiou  to  which  his  descent  entitled  him. 
"  Oliver  was  born  on  the  '25th  of  April,  1599,  and 
was  early  put  under  the  tuition  of  a  very  Learned 
and  respectable  clergyman,  Dr.  Beard.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Cambridge 
as  a  Fellow  Commoner.  In  the  following  year  he  lost 
his  father,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  long 
he  continued  at  the  university  ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  left  it  before  the  usual  time  ; 
for  all  these  stories  about  his  having  been  excelled, 
according  to  some,  after  one  year's  residence  there 
and  to  other--,  after  two,  stories  similar  to  those  by 
which  the  great  Mi! ton  was  himself  so  groundless^ 
defamed,  were  of  late  invention,  and  rest  upon  no 
authority.      If  he  continued  the USUal  time,  he  must, 

as  he  became  a  husband  at  twenty-one,  have  marrii  <1 
almost  immediately  after  his  return  to  the  country. 

And  here  we  ma\  put  the  si< s  of  his  earlj  d 

bauchery  to  the  test.     The. chief  scene  of  them  is 
laid  in  the  inns  of  court,  which  it  is  alleged  he  ea 

tored  at  the  age  of  seventeen,   after  he  hit   the  nni 

versity,  and  remained  in  for  three  years, —  .<  i 
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of  impietv,  and  every  species  of  profligacy  ;  whereas 
he,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  only  went  to  the  urn- , 
versitv,  and  it  is  now  ascertained,  heyond  doubt, 
that  he  never  was  a  member  of  any  of  the  inns  of 
court  Nor  though  he  could  not  bear  a  comparison 
in  that  respect,  with  Selden,  Hampden,  &c,  can  he 
be  supposed  to  have  studied  with  small  success  under 
Dr.  Beard,  and  at  the  university,  who  could  per- 
fectly understand  the  Latin  tongue  when  spoken, 
and  even  converse,  though  inelegantly,  in  that  lan- 
guage himself.  A  good  knowledge  of  ancient  his- 
tory" as  well  as  modern,  he  is  admitted  by  the  most 
unquestionable  authority  to  have  possessed  :  his  li- 
brary afterwards  was  choice,  and  his  encouragement 
of  learned  men  notorious. 

"  On  the  22nd  of  August,  1620,  when  he  had  little 
more  than  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier,  of  Fitsted, 
in  Essex,  which  of  itself  affords  a  presumption  against 
the  idea,'  either  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  his  for- 
tune, or  of  his  having  impaired  it.     After  bis  mar- 
riage it  is  not  denied  that  he  proved  a  steady  head 
of  a  family,  as  well  as  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
husband.     But  the  certainty  of  his  station  in  society 
does  not  rest  on  such  circumstances.     He  was  always 
intimate,  not  only  with  his  relations,  the  Hampdens, 
the  St.  John's,  the  Massam's,   &c.  but  with  other 
leading  families;  and,   in  the  third  parliament  of 
Charles,  he  served  as  member  for  Huntingdon,— a 
fact  of  itself  perfectly  conclusive,  since  it  was  esti- 
mated  that  the  lower  house  then  contained  three 
times  the  wealth  of  the  upper,  and  it  is  quite  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  he  ever  could  have  been  sent 
there,  had  he  been  the  individual  of  broken  fortune 
and  character  that  he  has  been  represented.    There 
is  also   proof  on  record  that,   though   opposed  on 
principle  to  the  government,  he  was,  during  the  long 
interval  of  parliaments,  still  treated  by  it  with  the 
respect  due  to  station  and  becoming  conduct.     His 
importance  too  rose  so  high  during  that  period,  that 
Cambridge  returned  him  as  its  member  to  the  long 
parliament.    The  origin  of  the  imputation  of  having 
squandered  his   inheritance,  may  be  traced   to  his 
having  disposed  of  a  detached  part,  to  pay  off  pur- 
tions  allotted  to  his  sisters.     But  he  acquired  add* 
tional  kinds  elsewhere,  particularly  through  bis  uncle, 
Sir  Thomas  Steward,   who  appointed  him  his   heir. 
The  affairs  of  that  man  could  not  be  embarrassed 
who    before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
subscribed   five   hundred  pounds   towards  reducing 
Ireland,  and  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth.    Great  must  his  ascendancy 
have  been  in  society,  who,  at  the  outset  of  the  pre- 
vent contest,  could  raise  a  thousand  horse  and  dra 

Eoon»,  composed  of  freeholders,  and  freeholders'  sons. 
••  Cromwell,    ihounh    well  in.nl    m    ancient    ami 

modem  history,  was  not  qualified  as  a  statesman  to 
speculate  profoundly  upon  human  affairs,  nor  to  pre- 
dict the  distant  i sequences  of  passing  events; 

I, ill      lie     pOI     eve   I     .lily    perspicacious    judgment, 

woli  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  powers,  a  knowledge 

of  character  almost  intuitive,  and  a  i  apacitj  ol  the 

i,,r  the  practical  business  of  life,  height- 

e i  by  an  entbu  la  tii    ardoui  that   roused  up  all 

the  i         i     ol  I ""'  » ''■''  ' "'" '  ntratfla  I i 

,  mergoni  y,    Thu    he  law  i  onjuni  lure 
in  lie  i,  native  simplicity,  and  judgod  with  an  on 

,.,„.,:   e  and  i  learnasi  as  to  what  «  u  to  hi 

[n  tantl    d   Bai  beyond  what  waj  attunabl 

i  I ne, l  opinions  and  dull 

■     tl l    of    their  undi  I  I 

to  the  accompli 


his  immediate  object,  undismayed  either  by  present 
fears  or  the  dread  of  distant,  problematical,  conse- 
quences; and,  latterly  at  least,  seldom  starting  at  a 
sacrifice  of  principle,  which  might  have  appalled  a 
better  head,  as  well  as  a  better  heart,  he  had  ever 
the  prompt  decision  which  is  of  such  importance 
in  life. 

"  His  speech,  corresponding  with  the  general 
structure  of  his  miud,  was  characteristic,  and  soon 
removed  any  unfavourable  impression  made  by  the 
untuneableness  of  his  voice,  and  ungracefulness  of 
his  manner.  Having  a  clear,  practical,  as  well  as 
fervent  conception  of  the  subject  under  debate,  and 
being  neither  entangled  with  theoretical  inferences, 
nor  studious  of  embellishment,  he  struck  home  with 
a  vehement,  blunt,  common  sense  appeal,  which 
reached  every  bosom  interested  in  the  question. 
Men  listened  with  avidity  to  a  speaker  who  seemed 
to  despise,  as  out  of  place,  any  thing  like  an  attempt 
at  eloquence,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  in  danger, — whose  fervour  an- 
nounced sincerity,  and  whose  practical  wisdom, 
echoed  by  every  breast,  produced  an  effect  denied 
to  the  more  refined  speculations  and  polished  ha- 
rangues of  others.  His  fame  as  a  soldier  procured 
him  greater  respect  in  parliament,  as  his  influence 
there  promoted  him  as  a  military  leader ;  but  his 
frequent  appointments  to  committees  before  the 
civil  war,  sufficiently  proves  that  he  had  attained  a 
character  in  the  house  anterior  to  his  exploits  in  the 
field.  What  has  been  said  of  his  speech  i  elates  to 
occasions  when  he  wished  to  be  understood.  When 
he  descended  to  cant,  we  do  indeed  look  in  vain  for 
-  otlinimering  of  common  sense. 

"  He  wrote  without  grace  or  even  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  construction  ;  but  he  expressed  himself 
succinctly  and  intelligibly ;  and  his  handwriting  (I 
have  ieen  some  of  his  letters,)  was  characteristic, 
id  perfectly  that  of  a  gentleman. 
"  Conscious  of  his  aptitude  for  war,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and  almost  immediately 
distinguished  himself.  As  opportunities  opened  for 
him,  he  threw  into  ihe  shade  all  the  old  soldiers  who 
had'  acquired  renown  abroad.  He  lived  with  the 
members  of  his  own  regiment,  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice out  of  conscience,  with  the  familiarity  of  a 
companion  ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  superiority  of 
his  mind,  without  ever  forfeiting  the  respect  due  lo 
him  as  commander.  He  had  thus  ever  the  best  in- 
telligence, and  was  obeyed  from  love,  not  fear.  It 
is  singular,  too,  that  though  always  remarkably  fond 
of  broad  humour,  which,  however,  appears  to  havjj 
been  in  a  measure  characteristic  of  Englishmen, 
from  the  throne  downwards,  till  the  restoration  in- 
troduced French  licentiousness  with  Gallic  refine- 
ment,—and  though  be  allowed  full  scope  tuhis  vein, 
be  never  lowered  himself  in  the  estimation  of  those 
even  immediately  around  him.  W  hen  the  occa- 
sion demanded  dignity,  none  could  assume  it  more 
gracefully,  . 

■■  Mr.  Hume's  a< Unl  of  Cromwell  is,  like  almost 

,.„„  character  ha  draws,  and  transaction  be  relates, 
utti  rlj  erroneous.  He  take!  up  the  idea  of  biaesj 
treme  dissipation,  &c.  and  then  says,  '  all  of  a  sud- 
den, the  spirit  of  reformation  Bei»od  him  j  he  man 
ried  affected  a  grave  and  composed  behaviour,  enj 
,,.,,;!  hato  all  the  zeal  and  vigour  of  the  puritanical 
,,,,u    and  offered  to  rest to  everj  one  whatevej 

sums   he  had    formerly   gamed   by  gaming.'      Now,' 

reallj  one  might  mppi  ie,  that  us  Olivet  was  sent  to 
the  universitj  at  seventeen,  and  married  at  twentyj 
one,  when,  ■ ling  to  this  account,  the  spirit  si 
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reformation  had  already  seized  him,  he  had  no  great 
leisure  for  such  a  course  of  intemperance,  and  surely, 
even  supposiug  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  excesses, 
he  might  have  been  forgiven,  considering  that  he 
became  so  very  different  a  man  at  an  age  when  youth, 
the  height  of  passion,  and  inexperience  are  admitted 
as  an  apology  for  so  many.  He,  who  at  such  years 
becomes  master  of  his  passions  after  having  given 
rein  to  folly  and  licentiousness,  obtains  an  infinitely 
greater  conquest  over  himself  than  those  who  never 
went  astray.  But,  as  we  have  said,  tbis  merit  is  not 
due  to  Cromwell,  as  the  stories  are  unfounded,  and 
of  the  same  description  with  those  of  his  having 
quarrelled  with  the  king  at  four  years  old,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  enmity  ;  of  his 
having  been  warned  in  a  dream  of  his  future  exalta- 
tion, &c.  &c.  There  is  only  one  instance  ever  re- 
ferred to  of  his  having  repaid  what  he  had  gained  by 
gaming,  and  that  is  of  his  having  returned  thirty 
pounds,  as  he  conceived  he  could  not  conscientiously 
keep  money  so  obtained;  but,  if  true,  it  would  re- 
dound to  his  credit,  without  pre-supposing  that  he 
had  been  addicted  to  the  vice,  and  even  at  the  worst, 
it  surely  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  noble  principle 
to  retrieve  errors  in  this  way.  The  single  instance, 
however,  isnotsufficientlyauthenticated.  Mr.  Hume, 
according  to  the  vulgar  accounts  fabricated  after  the 
restoration,  says,  that  his  house  was  the  resort  of  all 
the  zealots  ;  but,  how  he  applied  the  term  zealot,  has 
beeu  already  seen,  and  it  is  extraordinary,  that 
during  the  disuse  of  parliaments,  Cromwell  appears 
to  have  attended  the  established  church,  and  to  have 
been  on  fair  terms  with  the  clergy  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, though  he  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to 
protect  those  who  were  persecuted  for  non-con- 
formity, by  applying  frequently  at  one  time  to  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  in  their  behalf.  The  same  writer 
also  repeats  the  stories,  equally  groundless,  of  his 
ruined  affairs,  &c.  and,  upon  the  same  authorities, 
states  that  he  was  chosen  for  Cambridge  by  accident 
and  intrigue.  The  first  has  been  already  spoken  to  ; 
and  the  true  answer  to  the  last  is,  that  not  only  was 
his  election  never  called  in  question,  but  that  an  insi- 
nuation on  that  head  was  never,  during  his  life,  thrown 
out  against  him.  He  had  made  himself  very  useful 
to  Cambridge,  by  opposing  the  earl  of  Bedford  in 
draining  the  Fens;  and,  from  his  connexions  with 
the  Hampdens,  St.  Johns,  Mashams,  &c,  who  all 
intimately  corresponded  with,  and  supported,  him, 
his  election  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  that  he  was,  in 
a  former  parliament,  member  for  Huntingdon,  which 
his  father  had  represented  before  him.  But  then 
follows  the  most  extraordinary  statement  of  all, 
which  will  afford  another  proof  of  the  small  hesita- 
tion with  which  this  writer  makes  the  broadest  and 
most  groundless  assertions.  '  Cromwell,'  says  he, 
*  seemed  not  to  possess  any  talents  which  could 
qualify  him  to  rise  in  that  public  sphere  into  which 
he  was  now  at  last  entered.'  (Why,  at  Lis',  ulna 
he  bid  been  in  parliament  before  ?)  '  1 1  is  person 
was  ungraceful,  bis  dress  slovenly,  his  voice  uutune- 
able,  his  elocution  homely,  tedious,  obscure,  and  em- 
barrassed ? '  (We  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  a  specimen  of  Oliver's  eloquence, 
when  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Hume  selects  mere  cant,  forgetting  what 
he  himself  observes  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane  the  younger,  that  '  they  treat,  all  of 
them,  of  religious  subjects,  and  are  absolutely  unin 
ttUigiblt.  No  (races  of  eloquence,  or  even  of  com- 
mon sense,   appeal  in  them.     A     strange  paradox  ! 


did  we  not  know  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius, 
where  they  relinquish  by  principle  the  use  of  their 
reason,  are  only  enabled  by  their  vigour  of  mind  to 
work  themselves  deeper  into  error  and  absurdity.') 
(  The  fervour  of  his  spirit  frequently  prompted  him 
to  rise  in  the  house ;  but  he  was  not  heard  with  at- 
tention.* (It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Hume  has 
taken  his  picture  from  Warwick  ;  but  the  passage 
itself  will  show  what  justice  he  has  done  to  it,  and 
likewise  the  character  of  Warwick  himself  in  regard 
to  dress.)  *  The  first  time,'  says  he,  '  that  ever  I 
took  notice  of  him,  (Cromwell,)  was  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  parliament  held  in  November  1640, 
when  I  vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly  young  gentle- 
man ;  for  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much  upon  our 
good  clothes.  I  came  one  morning  into  the  house 
tvell  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking,  whom 
I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily  apparelled,  for  it  was  a 
plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by 
an  ill  country  tailor;  his  linen  was  plain  and  not 
very  clean,  aud  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood 
upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not  much  larger  than 
his  collar  ;  his  hat  was  without  a  hat-band  ;  his  sta- 
ture was  of  a  good  size  ;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his 
side ;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish ;  his 
voice  sharp  and  untuneable  ;  and  his  eloquence  full 
of  fervour  ;  for  tha  subject  matter  would  not  bear 
much  of  reason,  it  being  in  behalf  of  a  servant  of 
Mr.  Prynn's,  who  had  dispersed  libels  against  the 
queen  for  her  dancing,  and  such  like  innocent  and 
courtly  sports;' — the  case  of  Prynn's  servant  has 
already  been  given,  and  few  more  infamous  ones 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  people  that  claim 
a  shadow  of  freedom  ;— '  and  he  aggravated  the  im- 
prisonment of  this  man  by  the  council-table  unto 
that  height,  that  one  would  have  believed  the  go- 
vernment itself  was  in  great  danger  by  it.'  ( — Was 
it  not? — )  '  I  sincerely  profess  it  lessened  much 
my  reverence  unto  that  great  council,  for  he  was 
very  much  hearkened  unto*  Warwick  justly  reflects 
upon  his  vanity  at  that  time  for  dress;  and  his 
frame  of  mind  then,  for  he  became  wiser  afterwards, 
recalls  to  our  recollection  an  anecdote  of  the  great 
Sully.  Louis  XIII.  sent  for  him  to  give  his  advice 
upon  a  great  emergency,  and  the  courtiers  whis- 
pered to  oue  another  and  smiled  at  his  unfashionable 
appearance;  which  the  duke  having  observed,  said 
to  the  king,  *  Whenever  your  majesty's  father  did 
me  the  honour  to  consult  me,  he  ordered  the  buffoons 
of  the  court  to  retire  into  the  anti-chamber.'  But, 
in  Warwick's  description,  we  find  the  very  reverse 
of  Hume's  statement.  Oliver  effected  his  object  in 
rousing  the  house,  and  was  very  much  hearkened 
to.  The  same  Warwick  tells  us,  that  he  '  afterward, 
appeared  to  his  eye  of  a  great  and  majestic  deport 
ment;'  (and  we  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Iluinc 
mangles  the  report  of  Oliver's  speech,  in  the  third 
of  the  kmg,  when  he  properly  spoke  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  religion.) — ■  His,*  (Cromwell's) 
(  name*  continues   Mr.   Hume,    '  for  akove  two 

\t    u.      i      KOI     i"    BE   I'M   SD  OFTEN ER   THAN    TWICE 

on  any  committee;  and  thoae  committe***  into  which 

he  was  admitted,  were  chosen  for  affair*  which  would 
I  the  eabU  than  the  men  of  buiineujf 
Tins  would,  indeed,  be  a  decisive  proof  of  the  Little 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  reader, 
roii<  ei vin g that  Air.  Hume  would  never  have  hazarded 
an  assertion  of  this  kind  without  having  ascertained 

the  tact,  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Journals,  ( he 

certainly  means  to  convej  thai  be  had,  and  I  have 

heard   credit  allowed    bun  for  having  gone  to  those 
of  information),  concludes  that  hin  account 
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of  that  individual's   character  is   supported  by  irre- 
fragable evidence  ;  but  what  will  be  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  following  statement?    That  Cromwell 
was  nominated  one  of  sixteen,  amongst  whom  were 
Hampden,   Pym,   St.   John,   Selden,    Hollis,    Lord 
Digby    Peard,   Rous,  Grimston,— of  the  very  httb 
committee  appointed  by  the  long  parliament ;  that, 
before  the  recess  on  the  9th  of  September,  1641    or 
within  the   first  ten   months,    I  have   found,  (and 
though  I  shall  refer  to  all  these,  and  thus  put  them 
beyond  dispute,  it  is  possible  that  my  eye  may  have 
missed  some,)   that  he  was  specially  appointed  to 
eighteen  committees,   exclusive  of  his  appointment 
amongst  the  knights  and  burgesses  generally  of  the 
counties    of   Lincoln,    Northampton,    Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk ;  and  of  his  having 
been  sent  up  twice  alone  with  important  messages 
to  the   lords  :  aud  that  the  most  important  matters 
fell  within   the  province  of  several  of  these   com- 
mittees; as  Leighton's  case  ;  an  act  for  the  yearly 
holding  of  parliaments  ;  grievances  in  regard  to  in- 
land posts,  foreign  couriers,  carriers,  and  foot  posts, 
&c.     Act  for  abolishing  superstition,  and  the  better 
advancing  the  true   worship   and   service  of  God ; 
breach  of  privilege,  3  Car. ;  fines  in  chancery,  &c; 
act  for  the  better  enabling  members  of  parliament  to 
discharge  their  consciences  in  the   proceedings  ot 
parliament ;  act  about  the  speedy  raising  of  money  ; 
addition  to  several  statutes,  one  made  in  the  time  ot 
Phil,  and  Mary,    the  other  in  that  of  James;  peti- 
tion  of  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Herts,  &c   : 
That,  from  the  re-meeting  of  the  parliament,  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1641,  till  about  the  middle  of  July 
following,  when  he  went  down  to  the  country  to  raise 
aud  train  troops,    I  have  found  him,    (and  again  I 
must  say  that  mv  eye  may  have  passed   some,)  spe- 
cially nominated  to   twenty-seven  committees,   ex- 
clusive of  his  having  been  once  again  appointed,  as 
before   generally  amongst  the  knights  and  burgesses 
i     of  those  counties,   exclusive  too  of  his  having  been 
appointed  four  several  times,    in  conjunction   with 
Mr    Hotham,   to  carry  important  messages   to   the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who,  the  reader  will  re- 
collect   was  detained  in  England;  exclusive  like- 
wise of  his  having  been  sent  no  less  than  six  times, 
always  alone,  with  important  messages  to  the  lords ; 
'     making  in  all  thirty-eight   times  :  he  was  besides 
nominated  twice  one  of  the  tellers  :   and  the  matter 
that  fell  within  the  province  of  these   committees 
only  requires  to  be  mentioned.     Grievances,   Irish 
affairs  generally  ;  to  consider  of  the  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual way  to  reduce  the  rebels;  again  I"  consider 
of  a  more  effectual  way  ;  to  meet  with  a  committee 
of  the  lords  about  tumults  and  seditious  pamphlets; 
to  meet  with  another  committee  of  the  upper  house 
to  consider  of  a  report  about  the  prince  and  the 
marquess  of  Hertford;  bill  about  the  bishops ;  to 
consider  of  the  number  and  quality  of  all  those  Who 
have  refused  the  protestation  ;  to  consider  the  lung-s 
reply  to  Mr.    l'ym's  speech  ;  to  consider  where  nil 
majesty's  last  letter  was  framed  ;  to  consider  "I  an 
answer  to  letters  from  the  committee  at  \  ork  ;  the 
loll  of  subscriptions ;  to  take  informations  of  Danish 
tnd  Bwedi  h  ship  maitert.&o.  regarding  the  prepa 
ration  of  ■  navy  in  their  respective  countries;  to 

, t  with  ■  committee  o1  the  lords,  to  consider  aU 

the   inl lation,  &c.  from  York:  to  receive  intoi 

nation  ol  ..II  warlike  preparations  going  on  at  ton 
hi  was  appointed  too,  conjunctly  with  Sir  <• 
Oerrard  toproparealetui  toflii  Wro,  Brerel  «,&i 
..  Wli.  „                   rodthatl  romi  i  U  was  not  a 
lawyer,  and  coniequentij  matined  al  insi  to 


direct  in  matters  of  form,  &c,  and  that  Pym,  Hamp- 
den, Hollis,  &c.  were  all,  from  what  had  previously 
occurred,  selected  of  course,  we  may  form  some  es- 
timate of  his  character  in  the  house,  from  the  num- 
ber of  committees  he  was  appointed  to.  But  the  first 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Clarendon  might  have  set  Mr 
Hume  right.     Clarendon,  then  Hyde,  was  chairman 
of  a  committee,  of  which  Cromwell  was  a  member, 
regarding  some  enclosures  of  the  queen's   manor, 
without  consent  of  the  tenants, — enclosures  which 
Lord  Mandeville,   or  Kimbolton,  was  interested  to 
keep  up.     '  The  committee,'  says  the  noble  author, 
'  sat  in   the  queen's  court ;  and   Oliver  Cromwell 
being  one  of  them,  appeared    much  concerned  to 
countenance  the  petitioners,  who  were  numerous,  to- 
gether with   their  witnesses  ;  the  Lord  Mandeville 
being  likewise  present  as  a  party,  and,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee,  sitting  covered.     Cromwell, 
who   had  never  before  been  heard   to  speak  in  the 
house  of  commons,'  (then  it  must,  as  is  evident  from 
Warwick's  account,   and  the  journals   of  the  case, 
have  been  very  early,  in  November  1640,)  '  ordered 
the  witnesses,  and  petitioners  in  the  method  of  the 
proceeding;  and  seconded  and  enlarged  upon  what 
they  said  with  great  passion  ;  and  the  witnesses  and 
persons  concerned,    who  were  a  very  rude  kind  of 
people,  interrupted  the  council  and  witnesses  on  the 
other  side  with  great  clamour,  when  they  said  any 
thing  that  did  not  please  them  ;  so  that  Mr.  Hyde, 
whose  office  it  was  to  oblige  men  of  all  sorts  to  keep 
order,  was  compelled  to  use  sharp  reproofs,  and  some 
threats,  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  temper,  that  the 
business   might   be   quietly    heard.      Cromwell,  in 
great  fury,  reproached  the  chairman  for  being  par- 
tial,  aud  that  he  discountenanced  the  witnesses  by 
threatening  them  ;  the  other  appealed  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  justified  him,  and  declared  that  he  be- 
haved  himself  as  he  ought  to  do;  which  more  in 
flamed    him,    who    was    already   too    much    angry. 
When,  upon  any  mention  of  matter  of  fact,  or  the 
proceeding  before,   and  at,  the  enclosure,   the  Lord 
Mandeville  desired  to  be  heard,  and  with  great  mo- 
desty related  what  had  been  done,  or  explained  what 
had  been  said,  Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer,  and  reply 
upon  him  with  so  much  indecency  and  rudeness, 
aud  in   language  so   contrary    and  offensive,  that 
every  man  would  have  thought,  that,  as  their  natures 
and  their  manners  were  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible, 
so  their  interest  could  never  have  been  the  same.' 
(The  reader  will  recollect,    that  al  the  lime  treated 
of  in   our   text,   Cromwell    was    this    Lord's,   now 
earl  of  Manchester's  lieutenant-general.)     '  In  the 
end,  his  whole  carriage  was  so  tempestuous,  and  Ins 
behaviour  so  violent,  that  the  chairman  found  him- 
self obliged  to  reprehend  him,  and  to  tell  him,  if  he 
proceeded  in  the  same  manner,  In-  would  presently 
adjourn  the  committee,  and  the  next  morning  com- 
plain to  the  boose  of  him,  which  bo  never  forgave, 
and  look  all  occasions  afterwards  to  pursue  him  with 
the  utmost  malice  aud  ruvenge  to  his  death.' 

•■  Had  Cromwell  been  an  ordinary  num.  and  been 
merelj  appointed  to  a  committee  from  accidental 
circumstances,  or  out  of  compliment,  the  bare  re* 
port  of  such  conduct  would  have  disposed  the  house 
never  i"  nominate  him  again.  Hyde  would  doubt- 
1,-ss  exert  all  l"^  indue s i  I  such  a  nomina- 
tion, and  Lord  Mandeville'a  popularity  inthe  tower 

hi  use  « A  have  a  great  effect ;  while  even  Orom- 

m  |p    hoods  would  nave  taken  care  thai  be  should 
not  baveanothet  opportunitj  to  expose  himself,  and 

aft i  them,     Buthedoes  notappeai  to  have  been 

inj dbj  it;  andtheprobabilitj  u,  that  his obarge 
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of  partiality  against  Hjde  was  not  unfounded.  For 
Hyde  was  ever  cunuiug;  and  Cromwell,  though  he 
proved  himself  dishonest,  always  played  a  high  game, 
making  a  sacrifice  of  integrity  ouly  for  a  grand  ob- 
ject. Hence  he  was  studious  for  a  character  of  in- 
flexible worth,  and  was  so  successful  in  attaining  it, 
that  one  of  his  keenest  opponents  (Baillie) 
presbyterian  divine — thus  writes  of  him  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  at  the  moment  he  bitterly  opposed  him : 
'  The  man  is  a  very  wise  and  active  head,  univer- 
sally well  beloved  as  religious  and  stout.* 

"  We  may  conclude  from  Clarendon's  account, 
that  Cromwell  was  not,  at  the  outset,  an  habitual 
speaker,  though  he  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  house  ;  and  the  circumstance  will  raise  our  opi- 
nion of  his  judgment.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
human  affairs  knows,  that  unless  an  assembly  be 
taught  to  esteem  a  speaker  for  sound  practical  wis- 
dom, he  will  address  it  in  vain  ;  the  finest  strokes  of 
eloquence  being,  at  least  after  the  orator  has  been 
heard  a  few  times,  regarded,  and  justly  regarded, 
as  an  idle  interruption  of  that  serious  business  on 
which  men  have  met.  The  true  plan  therefore  for 
an  individual,  who  has  a  character  to  make,  is  to  re- 
serve himself  at  first  for  occasions,  when  he  feels 
that  he  can  speak  with  a  powerful  effect.  In  this 
way  he  gains  upon  the  house,  and  may  then  ex- 
pect to  be  heard  with  due  reverence  on  ordinary  bu- 
siness. Such  was  the  course  pursued  by  almost  all 
the  great  speakers  whom  particular  circumstances 
did  not  at  once  bring  forward  upon  the  notice  of  the 
house.  Even  the  younger  Vane  was  seldom  on 
committees  at  first. 

"  Lest  it  shuuld  be  alleged  that  I  merely  meet 
Mr.  Hume's  assertion  regarding  the  Journals  by  one 
of  my  own,  I  give  a  list  of  dates  for  every  thing  re- 
ferred to  above,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  once  sa- 
tisfy himself  of  my  accuracy.  1640,  Nov.  9th,  Dec. 
3rd  (twice  nominated)— 17th,  19th,  22nd,  30th.— 
1641,  Feb.  10th,  13th,  17th,  23rd.— March  9th, 
June  4th,  July  3rd,  28th,  Aug.  16th,  18th,  24th,  (see 
two  nominations  this  dav) — 30th,  Sept.  1st.  Oct. 
29th,  Dec.  11th,  20th,  29th,  (see  four  nominations 
this  day.)— 1612,  Feb.  11th,  18th,  24th,  March  1st, 
2nd,  5th,  (twice  nominated,  and  also  appointed  one 
of  the  tellers)  8th,  28th,  April  5th,  9th,  16th,  28th, 
May  3rd,  5th,  L2th,  1  1th,  23rd,  30th,  31st,  June  6th, 
11th,  (appointed  atelier,)  15th,  17th,  18th,  20th, 
27th,  (twice  nominated,)  July  5th,  14th. 

"  It  is  said  that  Hampden  alone  saw  into  the 
powers  of  Cromwell's  mind,  and  prophesied  his  fu- 
ture greatness  in  the  event  of  a  civil  war;  for  that 
(  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,'  Lord  Digby,  (  who 
was  then  a  great  man  in  the  house  of  commons,' 
happening  to  walk  down  the  stairs  from  the  house 
willi  Hampden,  asked  who  that  man  was  before 
them,  '  .for  I  see,'  said  he,  '  he  is  of  our  side,  by  his 
speaking  so  warmly  to-day,'  (a  shrewd  conjecture!) 
'  Upon  w  Inch  Mr  Hampden  replied,  "  That  slovenly 
fellow  winch  you  see  before  us,  if  we  should  ever 
come  to  a  breach  with  the  king,  which  God  forbid, 
I  nay  that  sloven,  in  BUch  a  case,  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  England," — but  Hampden  knew 
Dim  well."  Bulstrode's  Memoirs.  This  story,  though 
repeated  by  one  author  alter  another,  from  Bulstrode 
do.  vn  wards,  is  quite  us  probable  us  Cromwell's  dream, 
winch  that  dealer  in  dreams,  Clarendon,  so  gravely 
relates,  or  as  a  preternatural  event  thai  is  said  to 
/i.ivr  occurred  in  relation  to  b  crown,  when  Crom- 
well as  a  boy  acted  a  character  in  a  play,  &c. 
Pigby'fl  utter  want  of  veracity,  and  great  dexterity 
in  invention,  have  been  fully  established;  and  we 


have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Bulstrode  got  the 
story  directly  from  that  lord,  or  from  any  source  that 
could  be  depended  on  as  proceeding  from  him.  But 
the  matter  can  luckily  be  brought  to  the  test.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  1640,  or  the  sixth  day  after 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  Digby,  Hampden, 
and  Cromwell,  were  appointed  to  the  same  com- 
mittee, which  consisted  only  of  sixteen,  and  was 
authorized  to  call  witnesses,  &c.  &c.  This,  there- 
fore, must  have  made  Digby  and  Cromwell  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  the  numerous  ap- 
pointments of  Cromwell  so  early,  and  his  addressing 
the  house,  are,  along  with  this,  totally  irreconcil- 
able with  the  idea  of  Digby's  not  knowing  who  and 
what  he  was.  Again,  Digby  was  utterly  cast  ofi'  by 
the  popular  party  in  .May  following,  and  was  then 
called  to  the  upper  house.  Now,  though  plots  were 
in  May  apprehended,  and  even  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops,  surely  no  one  could  foresee  a  long 
protracted  war,  by  which  alone  the  military  genius 
of  a  man  altogether  obscure  as  he  is  here  repre- 
sented to  have  been,  could  have  risen  ;  and  Hamp- 
den would  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  disclose  his 
views,  had  he  entertained  those  implied  in  this  story. 
Besides,  who  could  predict  of  any  man  altogether 
untried  in  war,  that  he  had  a  transcendent  military 
genius  ?  The  great  capacity  and  judgment  of  Crom- 
well might  be  duly  appieciated  by  Hampden  at  that 
time,  but  not  the  other  :  and  his  character  was  early 
too  high  to  leave  room  for  such  an  observation." 

Of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  Crom- 
well's expulsion  of  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, we  find  no  account,  that  gives  any  satisfac- 
tory particulars,  except  Godwin's ;  from  which  there- 
fore we  make  the  following  extracts  :— 


"COUNCIL  OF  STATE, 

Installed  May  the  Twenty -ninth. 

rer Cromwell, Lord  General.  Col  Matthew  Tomlinson. 

D  Lambert,  Major  General.  Col.  Robert  Bonnet. 

mai  Harrison,  Major  Gen.  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart, 

ii  1 1.    borough,  Major  Gen.  Walter  Strickland 

.  Anthony  Stapeley.  John  Carew. 

William  .Sydenham.  Samuel  Muyer 
,  Philip  Jones. 


11  No  sooner  was  the  parliament  disposed  of,  than 
Cromwell  turned  his  attention  to  the  accomplishing 
of  three  measures  in  particular;  the  making  himself 
king,  the  giving  to  the  people  a  free  and  full  repre- 
sentation in  parliament,  and  the  restoration  of  trial 
by  jury  for  political  offences.  We  shall  see  how  he 
succeeded  in  each  of  these. 

"The  legislative  and  executive  authority  by  which 
the  government  of  England  had  been  conducted,  from 
the  day,  or  nearly  from  the  day  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  was  set  aside  aud  annihilated  on 
Wednesday  the  '20th  of  April.  To  vulgar  observa- 
tion Cromwell  might  appear  from  that  day  master  of 
the  fortunes  and  the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  Hut 
it  was  far  otherwise.  There  ran  exist  DO  such 
thing,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  despotical  government 
One  man,  to  whatever  extent  by  the  folly  of  hut 
ipecies  he  may  be  decorated  with  titles,  and  endowed 
vith  prerogatives,  is  still  hut  man,  an  impotent, 
forked  animal,  with  no  force bul  in  bit  hands,  shiver- 
ing with  every  wind.  Government  i>  Pounded  in 
Opinion  I  and  the  sentiments  and  prejudices  of  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  us  subjects  form  lis 
basis.  Just  as  far  as  they  are  prepared  to  submit 
to,  or  to  co-operatn  with  his  behests,  so  far  is  he  a 
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sovereign.  In  the  second  place,  opinion  depends 
very  much  upon  prescription.  So  much  as  our  fore- 
fathers believed,  the  creed,  religious  or  political, 
which  they  have  handed  down  to  us,  we  are  inclined 
to  entertain.  But  Cromwell  was  a  new  man  ;  and  of 
those  advantages  which  other  governors  derive  from 
long  established  piejudices,  he  was  destitute. 

"  The  government  of  England  was  at  this  crisis 
in  the  army.  They  had  long  been  powerful  and 
victorious;  and  there  was  no  strength  at  this  time 
able  to  resist  them.  They  were  the  very  pattern  of 
an  entire  discipline  ;  and  the  power  of  the  army  was 
in  the  officers.  This  again  was  matter  of  opinion 
and  habit.  The  officers,  such  as  they  were,  had  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiery.  These  not  only  looked 
up  to  them  with  reliance  in  their  judgment  and 
skill :  religion  came  in  aid  of  their  authority ;  they 
were  the  masters  of  sentences  to  their  followers; 
and  many  of  them  were  considered  as  scarcely  less 
than  inspired.  It  happened  that  they  had  talents 
in  a  great  degree  to  bear  out  the  prejudice  enter- 
tained in  their  favour:  and,  while  opinion  gave 
them  an  influence  almost  unlimited,  they  had  under- 
standing and  discernment  enabling  them  to  make 
an  effectual  use  of  it. 

"  The  whole  power  of  the  nation  was  in  Cromwell 
and  his  council  of  officers.  But,  great  as  he  seemed, 
he  had  scarcely  the  power  to  effect  any  thing  with- 
out their  concurrence.  In  what  manner  he  sounded 
them  as  to  his  assumption  of  royalty,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  was  with  great 
caution  and  at  infinite  distance;  since,  twelve 
months  after  this  period,  Milton  and  others  expressed 
their  conviction  that  he  did  not  aspire  to  the  crown. 
Lambert,  it  is  understood,  was  ready  to  co-operate 
with  his  views;  St.  John  had  wholly  entered  into 
hi*  schemes;  and  the  lawyers  in  general  are  con- 
ceived not  to  have  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
But  he  soon  became  couvinced,  that  he  should  find 
small  concurrence  among  the  military.  Those 
among  them  especially  who  regarded  themselves  as 
inspired,  were  resolute  against  the  government  of  a 
'  single  person.'  He  therefore  stopped  short  for  the 
present ;  lie  did  not  suffer  the  final  aim  of  his  am- 
bition to  be  discovered;  and  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  effecting  what  was  within  the  scope  of  his 

power.  ■•     i 

"  Being  thus  compelled  to  postpone  his  principal 
measure,  he  came  with  diminished  lustre,  and  hav- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  use  of  his  left  hand  only,  to  the 
other  two.    Cromwell  was  in  reality  a  singular  com- 

! I  or  profound  policy,  and  wild  and  undisciplined 

rashness.     Soman  ever  digested  his  projects  with 
more  earnest  meditation;   but  he  was  again  and 

,ni  away  with  by  the 
I1 


one  of  his  measures.  If  he  could  have  made  himsell 
a  king,  have  clothed  himself  in  those  externals  of 
royalty,  to  which  the  English  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  pav  deference,  he  believed  that  all  other 
things  would  go  well.  There  would  have  been  the 
ceremony  of  a  king  inaugurated  and  proclaimed; 
addresses,  as  he  conceived,  would  flow  in  to  him  from 
every  part  of  the  nation;  the  government  would 
seem  to  be  fixed  on  a  firm  and  secure  basis.  With 
these  preliminaries,  he  believed  he  could  trust  the 
nation  with  the  election  of  their  representatives; 
and  he  felt  a  confidence  in  himself,  that  he  could 
conduct  the  whole  to  the  desired  conclusion. 

"But,  stripped  of  this  preparation,  Cromwell  be- 
gan to  perceive,  that  his  opponents,  the  republicans, 
were  in  the  right  in  their  judgment,  that  the  people 
of  England  were  not  yet  in  a  state  to  be  trusted  with 
the  unlimited  election  of  the  representative  body, 
without  an  imminent  risk  that  this  representative 
would  reverse  every  thing  that  had  been  done,  and 
determine  on  the  recall  of  the  Stuarts. 

"This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  proceedings 
that  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  general  and  his 
council  of  officers  in  the  days  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  dispersion  of  the  parliament.  Two  days 
after  that  event  there  was  published  a  declaration 
of  the  lord-general  and  his  council  of  officers,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  the  public  at  large  the  mo- 
tives which  had  prompted  them  to  that  proceeding. 
They  spoke  with  great  disapprobation  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  on  the  point  of  passing  into  a  law, 
and  which  they  represented  as  an  attempt,  not  to 
give  to  the  people  a  new  representative,  but,  under 
colour  of  doing  so,  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  so 
perpetuate  their  authority.  The  declaration  went 
on  to  state,  that  the  officers  had  suggested  to  the 
parliament  as  an  expedient,  that  they  should  imme- 
diately proceed  to  put  an  end  to  their  sittings,  and 
devolve  the  supreme  authority  for  a  time  upon  per- 
sons of  integrity  and  piety,  hoping  thereby  that  the 
-eoiile  might  be  induced   to.  forget  monarchy,  and, 


hemence  of  his  b 
In  this  sense  there  was  perhaps  a  certain  do- 
nee oftruth  in  bis  declaration,  'When  I  went  down 
,,,  n„.   bouse  I   d.d  nol  think  t"  have  done  this.1 

I i  .,     hi  in  i   d  i  srtain  race  in  political  skill 

that  was  run  no  the  20th  of  April  between  Cromwell 
. .,,  ,,:„•  side,  and  \  ane  and  the  republicans  on  the 
othar,     II'-  desired  time;  it  was  pis  purpose  that 

nothing  should  he  immediately  decided.     \  a: n 

■  !,.  0thi  i  band  was  in  haste  to  carry  his  cardinal 
poinl   that   Ins  projtjl  as  to  the  mode  ot  dissolving 

[hi   I i  parliament,  and  calling  another,  should 

|mi i Ij  bei  lothed  with  I lustomary  forms  ol 

I.,,,       I  bi       hi  i 'i  to  1"'  »'  ' ]    ll"1 

wnenCromwoll  called  to  his  soldiers,  and  put  an 

, „,|   tO  'I'"  whole. 

Xhi  consanuonoe  "f  this  was,  that  <  romwell  bad 

,„,t  molest  lh-  doi.ircd  doc.rco  of  riponcsB  u»  to  uuy  | 


understanding  their  true  interest  in  the  election  of 
successive  parliaments,  permit  the  government  to 
be  settled  upon  a  firm  and  adequate  basis.  They 
added,  that,  having  in  vain  tried  every  possible  way 
of  persuasion  to  bring  the  parliament  to  enter  into 
these  views,  the  army  had  at  length  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  take  the  execution  of  the  mea- 
sure  upon  themselves. 

"  In  this  declaration  the  council  of  the  army  pro- 
mised a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  grounds; 
of  their  proceeding  that  should  speedily  follow  :  and 
accordingly  another  declaration  made  its  appearance 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  But  this  paper 
contained  little  that  had  not  been  anticipated  in  that 
which  preceded  it. 

•'  On  (he  last  daj  "i  \pril  a  third  declaration  apJ 
peared  in  il»-  name  of  CromwelJ,  captain-geueralj 
only.  It  stated  that,  whereas  u  had  been  promised 
,„  the  declaration  of  the '22nd.  thai  persons  of  an. 
proved  fidelity  ami  honesty  should  be  called  front 
[be  several  parts  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  sul 
preme  authority,  it  now  appeared  that  some  tune 
,,,,!  ,   necessaril)   elapse,  before  such  an  assembly. 

Id  in  brought  together.    It  was  therefore  judged 

proper,  to  prevent  the  mischief  and  inconvenience! 
which  miKlit  10  Hi''  mean  time  arise  to  ii"'  co  nmonj 
wealth   that  »  counoil  of  state  should  lie  constituted 


to  take  care  of  and  superintend  the  peaoe,  safety^ 
and  present  management  of  public  affairs.  Tins  de- 
.  l.naiioii  extends  to  twenty  lines  only. 

'•  The  minion  of  tho  councilors  did  not  accompany 
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the  declaration ;  but  it  appears  from  the  order-books, 
that  they  sat  for  the  first  time  on  the  29th,  and  that 
they  were  thirteen  in  number,  nine  being  taken 
from  the  military.  To  these  were  added  Strickland, 
late  ambassador  to  the  United  Provinces,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Pickering,  John  Carew  and  Samuel  Mover. 
Of  this  council  a  new  president  was  weekly  chosen, 
Lambert  being  the  first,  Pickering  the  second,  and 
Harrison  the  third.  . 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  promise  quoted  in 
the  declaration  of  the  30th,  that  '  persons  of  ap- 
proved fidelity  and  honesty  should  be  called  from 
the  several  parts  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  su- 
preme authority,'  is  not  contained  in  that  of  the 
2'2nd,  from  which  it  professes  to  be  taken.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  therefore  that  this  was  a  new  thought, 
occurring  to  Cromwell  and  his  associates  between 
the  former  and  the  latter  of  these  dates.  Cromwell, 
as  we  have  said,  being  cribbed  and  shut  out  from 
the  assumption  of  that  form  of  authority  which  he 
most  desired,  by  the  prejudices  or  principles  of  some 
of  his  most  considerable  officers,  and  feeling  indeed 
that  the  principal  men  in  the  state  were  by  no  means 
ripe  for  so  decisive  a  measure,  became  convinced 
that  it  was  altogether  unsafe  for  the  present  to  trust 
the  people  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
representatives.  He  was  no  less  aware  that  the  go- 
vernment, as  it  now  stood,  rested  upon  too  narrow  a 
basis,  for  him  to  hope  thus  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  public  mind.  He  conceived  it  necessary,  that 
the  military  authority  upon  which  he  at  present 
rested,  should  be  strengthened  by  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  civil  concurrence.  And  this  train  of 
thought  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure,  which 
was  first  disclosed  to  the  public  in  the  latter  end 

"  There  is  a  conversation  related  of  Cromwell, 
which  is  calculated  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  state  of  public  affairs  at  this  crisis.  Soon  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  parliament,  Cromwell  sent  for 
Carew  (who  was  one  of  the  new  council  of  state), 
and  Salwav,  to  whom  he  complained  of  the  great 
weight  which  this  revolution  had  thrown  upon  him, 
adding  that  the  thought  of  the  consequences  made 
him  tremble,  and  entreating  them  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  be  might  be  freed  from  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  was  hereby  exposed.  He  further 
requested  them  to  go  to  St.  John,  Seidell,  and  some 
others,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  to  draw 
up  some  project  of  government,  that  might  put  the 
power  out  of  his  hands.  To  this  Salway  bluntly  re- 
plied, The  way,  sir,  to  free  you  from  this  tempta- 
tion, is,  for  you  not  to  look' upon  yourself  to  be 
under  it ;  but  to  rest  persuaded  that  the  power  of  the 
nation  is  in  the  good  people  of  England,  as  formerly 
it  was. 

"  It  was  in  execution  of  a  plan,  such  as  was 
hinted  at  bj  Cromwell  in  this  conversation,  that  it 
was  announced  in  several  of  the  newspapers  towards 
the  close  of  May,  that  the  lord-general  and  his 
council  of  officers  were  assembled  several  days  in 
close  consultation,  choosing  the  persons  who  should 
,,,  ,„  [ho  next  representative.  And  early  in  June 
ii  writ  "i  summons  was  issued,  signed  by  Cromwell 
only,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons,  from 
n,l  the  counties  <>r  England,  at  I  the  my  »f  London, 
wnli  six  representatives  for  Wales,  live  for  Scot- 
land, and  six  Tor  Ireland,  calling  on  them  in  Ins 
own  name,  with  the  advii t  his  council  of  officers, 

I,,  appeal    ill    the    u  il  '  >'  ""'"■'    at     ^  Inlehall    on 

[he  lib  of  July,  to  take  upon  them  the  trust  of  pro- 
i   the  peace,  safety,  and  good   government 


of  the  commonwealth.     Salway  was  present  at  this 
council. 

"  Among  the  persons  summoned  were  the  whole 
of  the  council  of  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
general  officers  and  Colonel  Tomlinson,  two  of  the 
generals  at  sea,  Blake  and  Monk,  Henry  Cromwell, 
Viscount  Lisle,  George  Lord  Eure,  Salway,  Lock- 
hart,  afterwards  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France, 
Montagu,  afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich,  Howard. 
afterwards  earl  of  Carlisle,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  and 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  The  members  for  the 
city  of  London  were  Alderman  Tichborne,  Alderman 
Ireton,  Mover,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  of 
state,  John'  Langley.  Henry  Barton,  Captain  John 
Stone,  and  Praise-God  Barebone.  Fairfax  was  in 
the  original  list,  but  omitted  afterwards. 

"  In  the  interval,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  these 
representatives,  the  council  of  state  hesitated  not  to 
proceed  in  all  acts  of  government  that  they  deemed 
to  he  necessary.  They  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  to  finish  the  treaty  with  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador, Don  Pantaleon  Sa.  They  referred  it  to  the 
same  committee  to  consider  of  the  treaty  with 
Bordeaux,  the  resident  from  France.  And  they  ap- 
pointed another  committee  to  meet  the  agent  of  the 
irrand-duke  of  Tuscany.  They  also  received  and 
negotiated  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, who  came  after  the  battle  of  the  2nd  of  June 
to  solicit  peace,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

"  But  the  most  extraordinary  stretch  of  power 
that  occurs  in  the  records  of  this  council,  was  the 
displacing  or  suspending  four  judges  of  South  Wales, 
Eltonhead  Norbury,  Powel  and  Gierke,  and  ap- 
pointing two  new  judges,  John  Corbet  and  John 
Haggit,  for  that  district.  This  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  bitter  complaint  which  Cromwell 
made  against  the  late  parliament  in  the  business  of 
Wales,  which  he  says,  was  in  his  mind  as  perfect  a 
trial  of  their  spirits  as  any  thing  that  occurred.  But 
uo  further  explanation  occurs  on  the  subject. 

"The  government  of  England  during  this  short 
interval  appears  to  have  been  in  a  singularly  ano- 
malous and  inexplicable  state.  There  were  two 
great  co-ordinate  powers:  the  council  of  officers, 
which  had  created  the  council  of  state;  and  the 
council  of  state,  their  creature.  We  should  perhaps 
have  expected  the  latter  of  these  to  have  superseded 
the  former,  at  least  so  far  as  the  civil  government 
was  concerned;  but  the  council  of  officers  do  not 
appear  so  to  have  understood  it.  The  act  of  assess- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
monthly  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  and  navy, 
was  in  expire  on  the  24th  of  June;  and,  fifteen  days 
before  that  time,  a  declaration  was  issued  for  conti- 
nuing this  assessment  for  six  months  longer.  As 
this  had  particular  relation  to  the  army,  it  was  judged 
fitting  that  the  declaration  should  come  from  the 
council  of  officers. 

"  In  another  affair  of  still  higher  importance  the 
same  rule  prevailed  :  and  the  BUmmons  that  was  is- 
sued to  the  members  of  what  was  called  Barebone's 
parliament,  originated  from  Cromwell,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Ins  council  of  officers.  And  accordingly  the 
ubjeel  is  passed  wholly  without  notice  in  the  order- 
book  of  tne  council  of  state. 

"On  the  day  prefixed  Cromwell  met  the  repre- 
sentatives nf  his  own  nomination  (about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty),  ni  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  three  quarters  of  an 
li.mi  in  length,  which  is  said  by  Ins  biographer,  to 
have  been  pronounced  in  so  excellent  a  manner,  as 
sufficiently  manifested  that  the  spirit  of  God  was 
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upon  him.  He  entered  into  an  elaborate  vindica- 
tion of  bis  own  conduct,  and  that  of  the  council  of 
officers,  in  putting  an  end  to  the  sitting  of  the  late 
parliament.  He  descanted  on  the  mature  consi- 
deration and  strict  scrutiny,  that  had  been  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  present  assembly.  He  de- 
clared his  persuasion,  that  there  was  not  a  man 
among  them,  in  whom  there  existed  not  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  love  to  all  his  saints  and  his 
people. 

"  They  were  brought  together,  he  proceeded,  for 
a  most  solemn  and  momentous  purpose.  It  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  officers  of  the  army,  to  manifest 
their  singleness  of  heart  and  integrity  in  that  which 
they  had  felt  themselves  compelled  to  perform,  that 
they  did  not  grasp  after  the  power,  to  keep  it  in  mi- 
litary hands,  no,  not  for  a  day.  Their  linn  deter- 
mination was,  to  divest  the  sword  of  all  authority  in 
civil  affairs,  and  to  place  it  in  such  hands  as  might 
be  most  competent  to  provide  for  the  weal  and  hap- 
piness  of  the  nation.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
he  appeared  before  them  this  day,  to  surrender  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  country  into  their  custody, 
and  to  profess,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
otKeers,  to  be  their  servants. 

"  The  point  which  Cromwell  principally  pressed 
on  their  attention,  was  the  question  of  toleration. 
He  said,  it  had  been  a  matter  of  anxiety  with  him 
and  the  leading  men  of  the  army,  to  know  whether, 
if  the  act  which  was  near  to  passing  had  become  a 
law,  the  next  parliament  were  not  likely  to  consist 
of  presbyterians  ?  And,  though,  it  was  their  desire 
to  entertain  a  due  value  and  esteem  for  persons  of 
that  judgment,  yet,  as  they  had  deserted  the  general 
cause  and  interest  on  the  king's  account,  and  had 
entered  into  hostile  confederacy  with  the  neighbour 
nation,  they  considered  that,  as  amounting  to  the 
same  as  surrendering  the  public  at  large  to  their 
mercy.  It  was  one  thing  to  live  friendly  and  bro- 
therly, to  bear  with  and  love  a  person  of  another 
judgment  in  religion,  and  another  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  his  discretion.  He  therefore  desired  the 
persons  he  was  addressing,  that  they  would  be  faith- 
ful with  all  the  saints,  and  would  bear  with  the  in- 
firmities of  those  of  a  different  judgment.  And  ho 
applied  to  this  purpose  a  passage  of  Isaiah,  where  it 
is  said,  I  will  plaut  together  the  cedar  and  the 
shittuh-troe,  and  the  myrtle  and  the  olive,  and  the 
fir  and  the  pine  anil  the  box-tree:  that  they  may 
know  and  consider  and  understand  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  hatli  done  it,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
hath  created  it,  tint  the  salvation  and  deliverance 
he  hath  given,  hath  been  wrought  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  flock. 

"  His  speech  being  ended,  Cromwell  delivered  to 
tlirin  uu  instrument,  engrossed  on  parchment,  and 
bearing  Ins  hand  ami  seal,  by  which,  with  the  ad- 

vice  of  fa uncil  of  officers,    he    devolved    and   iu- 

trusted  the  supreme  authority   and  government  of 
the  commonwealth  into  the  hands  of  the  persons 
there  m<  t,  and  dei  tared  thai   thej   were  to  be  a* 
Itnowledged  for  that  authority,  t<>  whom  all  persons 
u  ithin  thu  nation  were  to  i  u  Id  obi  dience  and    ub- 

jeeti that  they  wore  to  sit  till  the  3rd  of  Novera- 

bei  1 1  ■  i   and  that,  three  nth    I  el thai   lime, 

ili.  v  were  to  make  choice  of  other  pi  rsons  to  iu< 
cecd  them,  who  were  not  to  sit  Longer  than  twelve 
months,  and  were  then  to  determine  respecting  the 

su<  ci  ml . 

11  This  was  certainly  a  pt 1  da)  for  Cromwell. 

After  h  ivin  [  po  i ■  ■   i  Dine I 

England  for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  having,  witl 


his  council  of  officers,  and  council  of  state,  exercised 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities  during  that 
period,  he  now  came  into  an  assembly  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons,  including  in  their  numbers 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  reasonable  persons 
in  the  community,  to  resign  into  their  hands  the 
supreme  government,  and  become,  as  he  himself 
phrased  it,  their  servant.  No  doubt,  Harrison,  and 
such  other  of  the  most  strenuous  republicans,  as  had 
abetted  him  in  putting  an  end  to  the  late  parliament, 
exulted  in  this  scene,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  pure 
patriotism  and  disinterested  principles  of  their  com- 
mander.— It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  this 
new  assembly  consisted  of  about  the  same  number 
of  persons,  as  the  parliament  they  succeeded.  Crom- 
well talks  in  his  speech,  of  the  late  parliament  as 
usually  mustering  only  fifty-two  or  fifty-three.  It 
might  be  so  in  their  latter  sittings,  when  it  was  suf- 
ficiently visible  how  the  scene  would  end,  and  when 
those  who  met,  met  only  that  they  might  bear  their 
testimony,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  the  public 
cause.  But  we  know  that  in  the  preceding  No- 
vember the  assembly  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  hypocrisy  carried 
further  than  this.  Cromwell  had  already  disclosed 
to  certain  individuals  his  desire  to  be  a  king.  This 
disclosure  however  had  gone  a  very  little  way  ;  and 
he  still  felt  it  iu  his  power  to  persuade  a  great  ma- 
jority of  those  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  most  fami- 
liar intercourse,  that  his  breast  was  purged  of  all 
alloy  of  ambition,  and  that  he  fully  agreed  with  them 
in  the  aversion  they  entertained  to  powers  vested  in 
'a  single  person.'  He  presented  himself  before 
this  assembly,  to  resigu  the  authority  winch  acci- 
dentally for  a  short  time  had  been  lodged  iu  his 
hands,  to  fall  once  more  iuto  the  rauks,  aud  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ordinary  laws  of  an  established  commu- 
nity. He  bowed  to  them  as  his  masters,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  their  servant. 

"  Vet  his  object,  to  many  of  the  most  competent 
judges  of  his  own  time,  and  in  tin*  eye  of  history, 
was  and  is  sufficiently  manifest.  He  aimed  to  be  a 
king  :  he  found  a  degree  of  determined  and  conscien- 
tious resistance  to  this  project  in  many  of  his  closest 
connexions,  more  than  he  had  anticipated.  His 
purpose  was  therefore  to  convince  them,  that  they 
could  not  do  without  him,  and  to  induce  them,  My 
possible,  whether  with  the  title  of  king  or  any  other, 
to  invite  him  to  become  their  chief  magistrate.  For 
this  purpose  lie  made  a  parade  of  what  was  seera- 
ingll  the  must  entire  and  irrevocable  resignation. 
lie  installed  this  representative  assembly  in  the  su- 
preme authority  for  sixteen  months  :  they  were  then 
to  choose  their  own  successors  for  twelve  months 
Longer:  ami,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  these 

successors  were  to  dispose  of  the  futrre  government. 

"  Physically  speaking,  it  might  be  the  first  act  of 

these  representatives,  to  deprive  bim  of  the  military 

command,  and  to  disband  the  army.     Hut  Cromwell 

knew  that  he  held  a  sufficient  security  against  such 
a  denouement.  The  members  of  this  assembly  were 
of  his  own  nomination.  He  had  been  obliged  in- 
deed to  observe  .1  certain  neutrality  ;  to  appoint 
many  individuals  "fa  high  ami  independent  charac- 
ter, and  some  perhaps  that  watt  bed  all    his   motions 

with  a  jealous  attonl Ye\  of  necessity  he  had 

many  frionds  In  the  assembly.  Boside  which,  it  way 
more  eas)  1  ■  >  ■  this  new  authority  to  consider  of  dis- 
missing Cromwell  and  disbanding  the  army,  than 

for  them  to  (1 hoi  the  one  oi   tl her,     How 

I  ever  the  military  might   profess   submission    to  this 
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civil  authority  of  their  own  creation,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  could  be  without  a  mental  re- 
serve. Men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  men  inured 
to  discipline  and  victory,  men  who  had  taken  on 
themselves  to  put  an  end  to  the  last  parliament, 
and  who,  though  for  the  short  space  of  six  weeks, 
had  exercised  ail  the  powers  of  government  in  En_ 
land,  constituted  a  body  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Though 
professing  submission,  it  would  be  somewhat  dan 
gerous  to  give  them  great  provocation.  They  held 
with  the  representative  body  a  divided  power.  If 
the  representatives  possessed  the  chief  magistracy. 
the  army  was  in  some  sort  the  viceroy  over  them. 

"  Add  to  which,  England  could  not  possibly  long 
be  contented  to  be  directed  by  such  a  power  as  this. 
For  the  last  four  years  it  had  been  governed  by  the 
parliament.  The  celebrated  assembly  indeed  which 
had  sat  down  in  November  1640,  and  which  had  so 
nobly  vindicated  the  rights  of  Englishmen  and  of 
mankind,  had  twice  been  weeded  of  its  members : 
but  these  changes  had  been  in  some  measure  una- 
voidable ;  the  first  reduction  of  its  numbers  being 
caused  by  the  desertion  of  those  members  who  in 
the  final  separation  had  chosen  to  adhere  to  the 
party  of  the  king ;  and  the  second  by  the  presbyte- 
rian  usurpation,  the  followers  of  that  having  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  cause  of  Scotland  and  into- 
lerance, at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  many  of  the 
points  for  which  they  originally  contended.  Still 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  which  those 
walls  contained,  were  the  parliament,  the  precious 
remains  of  the  most  august  assembly  that  ever 
sat  under  that  name.  They  had  all  of  them  been 
elected  by  the  people.  Yet  more  than  this  :  they 
were  the  assembly  that  for  four  years  bad  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  with  unex- 
ampled prosperity;  all  their  undertakings  had  been 
crowned  with  victory,  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and 
against  the  armies  of 'Scotland  on  English  ground; 
no  rebellion  had  ever  risen  up  against  them  ;  they 
had  memorably  vindicated  the  honour  of  their  flag 
against  the  insolence  of  the  Dutch;  and  they  had 
gradually  taught  nearly  every  court  in  Europe,  who 
had  begun  with  treating  them  with  contempt,  almost 
with  cuntumely,  that  the'f'must  be  attended  to  and 
respected.  Their  enemies  acknowledged  them  lor 
statesmen,  eminently  qualified  by  their  endowments 
and  the  firmness  of  their  temper  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  nation.  Impartial  men  confessed  their 
disinterestedness. — Englishmen  could  without  dis- 
honour suffer  themselves  to  be  subjected  to  such  a 
body. 

*'  What  comparison  could^ir  a  moment  be  sus- 
tained between  this  assembly,  and  the  so  called  re- 
presentative body  that  Cromwell  bad  brought  toge- 
ther ?  Tktij  had  been  laughed  at  for  the  paucity  of 
their  numbers  ;  and  yet  the  present  assembly  seemed 
to  have  been  formed  in  that  respect  on  their  model. 
They  were  called  representatives,  and  named  after 
the  different  counties,  as  if  in  mockery.  Who  did 
they  represent  ?  Cromwell  and  the  council  of  of- 
ficers only.  There  were  among  them  individuals 
cntitlerl  to  high  consideration.  Hut  they  in  no 
sense  represented  any  of  the  great  interests  or  pub- 
lic orders  of  their  country. — It  was  from  this  view, 
thai  Cromwell,  with  artful  and  profound  policy,  ac- 
cording to  tin-  plans  In-  bad  conceived,  gave  to  this 
inadequate  establishment  all  the  forms  that  be- 
longed to  a  perpelunl  institution.  After  thirteen 
months'  sitting  they  were  to  name  their  successors; 
and  these  again  were  to  decide  upon  the  next  re- 
presentation for  all  future  time." 


Godwin  adds,  in  a  note  : — "  It  may  be  in  some 
degree  interesting  to  put  down  the  names  of  the 
newspapers,  which  were  at  this  time  published  in 
the  metropolis.  They  appear  to  have  been  twelve 
in  number,  and  all  of  them  weekly  papers  :  on  Mon- 
day the  Perfect  Diurnal,  and  the  Moderate  Intelli- 
gencer; on  Tuesday,  Several  Proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, a  publication  of  authority,  the  Weekly  In- 
telligencer, and  the  Faithful  Post ;  on  Wednesday, 
Mercurius  Democritus,  and  the  Perfect  Account; 
on  Thursdav,  Several  Proceedings  in  State  Affairs, 
a  publication  of  some  authority,  and  Mercurius 
Politicus ;  and  on  Friday,  the  Moderate  Publisher, 
the  Faithful  Post,  by  a  different  publisher  from 
that  of  Tuesday,  and  the  Faithful  Scout.  There 
was  no  newspaper  on  Saturday,  probably  because 
that  would  have  been  considered  as  too  nearly 
trenching  on  the  Lord's  Day." 

Brodie  says,  speaking  of  "  the  instrument  of  go- 
vernment," presented  by  Cromwell  to  this  new  as- 
sembly, that  by  it,  "  the  executive  was  to  be  vested 
in  a  council  of  forty,  afterwards  limited  to  thirty-one, 
of  whom  nine  were  to  be  a  quorum.  The  conven- 
tion appointed  various  committees  for  public  affairs, 
with  power  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  church  and 
state,  and  the  means  of  rectifying  them.  These 
committees  were  proposed  by  Cromwell's  friends, 
and  the  pretended  object  was  to  have  the  law  re- 
formed, and  the  church  reduced  to  a  more  evan- 
gelical constitution  ;  but  bodies  of  men,  however 
selected,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  by  any  indi- 
vidual in  power,  unless  he  have  the  means  of  retain 
ing  them  as  his  instruments  by  immediate  interests, 
or  by  the  prospect  of  honours  and  rewards  for  them- 
selves arid  their  families ;  and  this  convention,  having 
been  invested  with  authority,  taught  Cromwell  that 
it  knew  how  to  exercise  it.  The  committees  on  law 
and  religion  alarmed  both  the  lawyers  and  the 
clergy  ;  and  Cromwell,  who  perceived  that  the  con- 
vention really  proceeded  with  a  determination  to 
vindicate  its  own  authority,  and  reform  what  it 
deemed  to  be  amiss,  used  all  his  influence  to  terrify 
these  bodies  into  a  union  with  him  against  this  new 
power,  whose  immoderate  zeal,  he  predicted,  would 
otherwise  bring  every  thing  into  confusion.  Nay, 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  allege,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  their  proceeding  to  extirpate  even  the  law  and 
the  Gospel,  and  subvert  the  rights  of  property,  al- 
leging, as  a  proof  of  the  last,  that  they  denied  the 
patron's  right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefices, and  were  for  vesting  it  in  the  parishioners. 
A  powerful  body,  however,  perceived  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  support  Cromwell  against  the  conven- 
tion ;  for  it  was  proposed  by  some,  that,  as  the  great 
officers  of  the  army  had  already  made  plentiful 
tatcs  out  of  the  public  stock,  they  should  there- 
after serve  without  pay;  which  was  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  removal  of  officers  whose  interest  with 
the  military  was  thought  dangerous  to  the  state; 
that  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  excise  and  customs 

hould  be  reduced,  and  the  exorbitant  fees  of  the 
law  diminished ;  and  that  all  who  solicited  places 

hould  be  couriered  incapable  of  holding  them :  but 
there  was  -tie  grand  measure  proposed,  that  of  abo- 
lishing the  court  of  chancery,  which  gave  the  handle 
that  Cromwell  wanted  to  charge  them  with  an  iu- 
ention  to  overturn  all  the  legal  authorities  in  the 
country,  and  which  has  generally  afforded  a  subject 
of  ridicule  to  historians.  In  forming  a  judgment  on 
such  a  question,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  that  couit,  but  into  its  condition 
anterior  to  tiiat  period.    This  court  has  unquestion* 
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ably  been  found  extremely  useful  in  granting  relief, 
in  cases  where  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  have  no 
cognisance;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  a  new 
arrangement,  the  necessity  for  such  a  tribunal,— 
which  owes  its  power  to  the  strict  technicalities  ob- 
served in  the  ordinary  courts,  and  the  limited   na- 
ture  of  their   jurisdiction,— might  be  superseded. 
The  first  object  of  the  court  was  to  temper  strict  law 
with  equity  but  a  long  train  of  decisions  has  now 
reduced  the  principles  of  equity  into  such  a  clear 
body  of  law.  that  the  judge  is  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  follow  out  his  own  abstract  views  of  justice  ;  while 
the  subject  can  ever  refer  to  that  body  of  law   for 
the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  and  rely  with 
confidence  on  a  decision,  whenever  a  similar  case 
has  already  been  determined.     But  it  would  be  the 
last  degree  of  unfairness  to  pass  judgment  upou  the 
views  of  men  in  a  former  age  by  the  standard  of  our 
own  times,  when  circumstances  are  completely  al- 
tered.   At  a  former  period,  the  courts  of  law  and  the 
court  of  chancery  had  ever  been  wrangling  about  their 
respective  jurisdictions.     It  is  true  that  the  chan- 
cellor might  then  occasionally  walk  by  a  precedent ; 
but,  generally  srieakiug,  there  was,  under  the  pre- 
text of  equity,  no  injustice  too  gross  not  to  be  com- 
mitted, and  the  man  who  bribed  highest    was  sure 
of  gaining  his  cause.     The  corruption  of  Bacon  is 
well  known,  and.  after  his  fall,   the  house   of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  was    a  general  resort  for  li- 
tigants in  chancery,  while  his  retainers,  in  dehanee 
of  every  principle  of  honesty,   besieged   the  court, 
that,    by   their  presence,    they   might  overawe  the 
jud^'e  to  decide  according  to  their  master's  mandate. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  theu,  that  the  court  of  chan- 
cery at  that  period,  and  the  court  of  chancery  now, 
awe  only  in  name:  hence,  the  historians,  who  ridi- 
cule the  convention  upon  the  ground  of  their  design 
to  abolish  thi.s  court,  as  if  it  had  been  the  same  with 
that  now  known  under  the  same  denomination,  are 
cither  unacquainted  wilh  the  spirit  of  that  age,  or  guilty 
of  an  imposition   by  the  abuse  of  words.— In  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  that  subject,  the  cunt  was 
pronounced  the  greatest  grievance   in   the   nation  ; 
and  it  was  said  that,  for   dilatoriuess,  and  bleeding 
the  people  to  their  utter  perishing  and   undoing,  it 
might  compare  with,  if  not  surpass,  any  court  in  the 
world:  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  by  a  gentleman 
of  worth,  that  there  were,   at  that  moment,    before 
that  court,  nearly    three  thousand  causes,   lome  oi 
which  had  depended  for  five,  some  ten,  »ome  twenty, 
some  thirty  years,  and  even  mure:  lb.it  manj  tli"'i- 
sand  pounds  had,  to  the  utter  nun  of  families,  been 
spent  on  these  causes;  and  that  there  occurred,  in 
almost  every  question  before  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
a  pretext  for  mining  it  thither,  where  the  remedy 
«.,,  worse  than  the  dis. ms,',  as  what    was   done  one 
day  was  contradicted  the  next,  so  that*  in  some 
cases,  there  had  been  no   fewer  than   five   bundled 
different  orders;  the  consequence  of  whiob  was,  thai 
,,,,,  |  causes  never  cam,-  to  a  decision  at  all,  but 
,  ,,,i,  ,i  ,,,  .,  reference,  when  the  litigants  bad  no 

longer  m y  to  continue  the  process.     Surely  such 

a  state  of  tilings  as  this  required  a  remedy :  and 
th„u"h  men  ol  greal  ebilitj  al  this  moment  held  the 

,      i        n     Wnitelocke,  Widdrington, 

and  Lenthall,  yel  the  propo  al  to  anj I  oommu 

■loners,  undor  no*  powi  ri,  to  deoido  thi  cause  , 
which  was  intended,  appears  to  have  been  at  least 
not  v  ,  \  objoi  tionablaa 

»  Having  gained  many  parties  in  the  i vention, 

„,  well  as  out  of  doors,  OromweU  determined  to  put 
I  period  to  an  assembly  which  threatened  to  Waal 


his  own  prospects,  and,  in  particular,  to  abridge  the 
power  of  the  army.     He  therefore  gained  a  corrupt 
partv,  with  the  speaker,  Mr.  Rouse,  who  was  provost 
of  Eton-college,  at  their  head,  to  meet  (Dec.  19th, 
1653),  and  resign  their  authority  into  his   hands. 
Some,  however,  suspecting  the  design,  attended  the 
eeting,  and,   in  a  long  debate,   vindicated  their 
proceedings.     Thev  argued  that,  all  the  public  ene- 
mies being  subdued,  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing so  large  a  military  force  ;  that,  as  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  law  and  the  church,   it  was  the 
object  for  which  they  had  been  called  together  ;  and 
little  did  it  become  those  who  condemned  them  now 
to  use  the  language  they  did,  since  they  had  been 
the  very  men  to  advise  still  stronger  measures  than 
the  house  had  contemplated  :  that,  as  to  the  allega- 
tion,  that,  because  they  proposed  to  take  the  power 
of  presentation  from  the  patron   and  confer   it  on 
the  parishioners,  they  invaded  the  right  of  private 
property— it  was  unfounded,  since  the  parishioners 
^o  supported,  ought  in   all  fairness   to  have   the 
.ight  of  electing  the  minister;  and  the  practice  of 
the  patron's  obtruding  one  upon  them,  came  Iraught 
with  the  consequences  of  his  having  it  in  his  power 
to  prescribe  religion  to  the  parish.     As  the  debate 
continued,  the  house  began  to  fill,   and  Cromwell  s 
creatures,  dreading  the  result,  exclaimed    that  this 
was  not  a  time  for  debate,  but  for  considering  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  evils  which  had   been   com- 
plained of.     But  Mr.  Rouse,  the  speaker,  took  the 
most  effectual  course  to  serve  the  usurper :    leaving 
the  house,  with  the  rest  of  the  cabal,  he  repaired  to 
Whitehall  and  stated  to  the  general   that,   as  they 
had  been  called  together,  as  well  as  intrusted  with 
power  by  the  army,  for  the  public   good,  and  now 
perceived  their  inability  to  perform  what  had  been 
expected  of  them,  they 'resigned  their  authority  into 
his  hands  from  whom  they  had  received  it 

"  The  rest  of  the  conventidn  contiuued  together 
until  they  were  dismissed  by  a  guard.  Among  these 
was  Harrison,  who,  like  Milton  and  many  others, 
had  been  deluded  by  the  ardent  professions  of  Crom- 
well to  assist  him  in  usurping  power,  and  of  whom, 
to  make  the  meeting  appear  ridiculous,  a  foolish 
and  unauthenticated  story  is  told,  that  the  guard 
having  asked  what  thev  were  about,  he  answered 
that  they  were  seeking  the  Lord  in  prayer ;  to  which 
the  other  replied,  that  they  must  seek  the  Lord 
elsewhere,  for  to  his  knowledge  he  had  not  ben 
there  for  a  long  while.  To  ridicule  this  convention, 
too  it  has  been  ironically  called  Bareboue  s  parlia- 
ment from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  members 
kavinij  thai  patronymic,  with  the  Christian  name 
of  Prlise-God.  This  species  of  Christum  name 
is  alleged  to  have  been  common;  and  wo  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  pretended  saints 
ehui.'cd  their  names  from  James,  Anthony,  &c.  to 
scripture  phrases;  the  fact,  however,  is,  that  it  was 

„„, 'be  individuals    who    changed    their   names,  but 

,he  parents,  according  to  a  practtce  which  had  sub- 
sisted for  some  time,  that  gave  such  names  at  chria. 

toning  their  children,  c living  I  hat  the  Christian 

.„„„„  ,„„i,l  not  be  better  derived   than  from  the 

fountain  of  Christianity."  .  . 

Wemusl  again  refer  to  Godwin  for  the  details  ol 

the  installation  of  the   Protector,  and  of  the  new 

schemes  of  government. 

•  Cromwell  was  so  thoroughly  prepared  tor  the 
event  of  which  be  professed  to  bay,' bad  no  anticu 
.,,,„„,  ||,;1|  0n  the  fourth  day  from  the  abdication 
|,f  the' parliament,  he  was  solemnly  installed  in  the 
office  nl   Lord  Protaotor  of  the  Oommonwealta  ol 
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England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  Westminster-hall  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  attended  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  seal  (Keble  and  Lisle  ;  Whitlocke  being 
in  Sweden),  the  judges,  the  members  of  the  council, 
and  the  lord  mayor  aud  aldermen.  A  chair  of  state, 
with  a  rich  carpet  and  cushions,  had  been  prepared. 
The  persons  officiating  arranged  themselves,  Keble 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  and  Lisle  on  the  left, 
the  judges  on  both  sides,  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men on  the  right,  and  the  members  of  the  council 
on  the  left.  Cromwell  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army  then  entered  the  hall,  and  took  their  places, 
Cromwell  next  to  the  Lord-commissioner  Lisle,  and 
the  officers  below  the  members  of  the  council. 
Cromwell  was  without  robes,  in  a  cloke  and  suit  of 
black  velvet.  His  life-guard,  and  many  of  the  mi- 
litary also  were  present.  All  were  standing,  and 
bareheaded. 

"  Lambert  then,  either  as  the  president  of  the 
council,  or  as  the  senior  officer  of  the  army  there 
present,  came  forward  to  declare  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  and  the  plan  of  government  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  council  of  the  army,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and 
to  invite  Gjromwell,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  under 
this  constitution.  An  act  was  next  read  by  Jessop, 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  entitled,  The  Go- 
vernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  aud  the  Dominions  thereto  be- 
longing, which  occupied  half  an  hour.  Cromwell 
having,  though  with  much  seeming  reluctance,  de- 
clared his  consent,  Lisle  read  to  him  his  oath  as 
protector,  which  he  signed.  The  great  officers  of 
state  then  invited  him  to  take  possession  of  the  chair, 
which  he  did,  covering  himself.  The  lord-commis- 
sioners delivered  to  him  the  seal,  and  the  lord  mayor 
his  sword  of  office,  which  were  returned. 

"  We  can  only  make  out  by  inference  who  were 
Cromwell's  favourite  counsellors  on  this  occasion. 
Of  the  twelve  original  counsellors  named  by  him  in 
the  preceding  April  six  were  preserved,  Lambert, 
Desborough,  Strickland,  Sydenham,  Philip  Jones, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering;  and  six  omitted,  Har- 
rison, Tomliuson,  Stapeley,  Carew,  Moyer,  and 
Bennet.  To  the  six  preserved  were  added  seven 
from  among  those  who  had  been  named  by  the  par- 
liament on  their  meeting,  Lord  Lisle,  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Fleetwood, 
Montagu,  Richard  Major,  and  Henry  Lawrence. 
To  these  counsellors  were  now  first  added  by  Crom- 
well Major-general  Skippon,  and  Francis  Rous,  the 
late  speaker. 

"  The  first  article  in  the  institute  of  government 
was,  that  the  supreme  legislative  authority  should  be 
in  one  person,  and  the  people  in  parliament  as- 
sembled ;  and  that  the  style  of  that  person  should  be 
lord-protector.  It  proceeded,  that  the  protector 
should  he  assisted  with  a  council,  of  not  fewer  than 
thirteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-one  persons  ;  that  all 
writs,  processes,  commissions,  and  grants,  should 
run  in  his  name  ;  and  that  from  him  should  be  de- 
rived all  magistracy  and  honours ;  that  In*  should 
Order  the  militia,  and  forces  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  with  his  council  should  have  the  power  of  war 
and  peace  ;  that  no  law  should  be  altered,  suspended, 
abrogated,  or  repealed,  but  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament ;  and  that  a  parliament  should  be  summoned 
in  every  third  year.  It  directed,  that  the  summons 
to  parliament  should  be  by  writ  under  the  great  seal, 
anil  that,    if   the  protector  should   ucglect  to  order 


these  writs,  the  keeper  or  keepers  of  theseal  should 
issue  them  on  their  own  authority  under  pain  of 
high-treason.  Also,  in  case  of  similar  neglect  in 
these  officers,  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  should 
proceed  in  the  election  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
writs  had  been  issued,  under  the  like  penalty.  Each 
parliament  was  to  sit  five  months;  and,  if  an  inter- 
mediate parliament  was  called  by  the  lord-protector, 
it  was  not  to  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  within  three 
months,  unless  by  its  own  consent.  In  case  of  war 
with  any  foreign  state,  a  parliament  was  to  be 
summoned  immediately.  The  institute  determined, 
that  every  person  possessing  an  estate,  real  or  per- 
sonal, to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds,  should 
have  a  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament, 
excepting  such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  war 
against  the  parliament,  or  in  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land. It  ordered,  that  all  bills  passed  by  the  par- 
liament should  be  presented  to  the  lord-protector  for 
his  assent,  and,  if  he  did  not  assent  within  twenty 
days,  the  parliament  might  declare  his  neglect,  and 
the  bills  should  then  become  law  notwithstanding. 
The  army  was  limited  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  It  was  also  di- 
rected, that,  till  the  meeting  of  the  first  triennial 
parliament  in  September  1654,  the  protector  and 
council  might  have  power  to  raise  money  for  the 
public  defence,  and  to  make  such  laws  and  ordi- 
nances as  the  welfare  of  the  nation  should  require. 
No  member  could  be  removed  from  the  council,  but 
for  corruption,  or  such  other  miscarriage  as  should 
be  judged  of  by  a  committee  from  the  parliament 
and  the  council,  together  with  the  keeper  or  keepers 
of  the  seal ;  the  removal  during  the  intervals  of  par- 
liament to  he  made  by  the  council  itself  with  the 
consent  of  the  protector.  The  institute  further  or- 
dered, that  the  keeper  or  keepers  of  the  seal,  the 
treasurer,  the  admiral,  the  chief  justices  of  the  two 
benches,  and  the  chief  governors  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  should  be  nominated  by  parliament,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  parliament  by  the  protector  and 
council;  that,  as  soon  as  might  be,  a  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
less  subject  to  scruple  and  contention,  and  more  cer- 
tain, than  the  way  of  tithes ;  and  that  no  person 
should  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  established 
church,  nor  should  any  be  restrained,  but  protected, 
in  the  profession  and  exercise  of  his  religion,  with 
an  exception  of  the  adherents  of  popery  and  pre- 
lacy. It  was  one  article  in  the  institute  of  govern- 
ment, that  Oliver  Cromwell  should  be  declared  lord- 
protector  for  life,  and  that,  in  case  of  his  demise, 
the  council  of  state  should  assemble  to  the  number 
of  not  fewer  than  thirteen,  and  immediately  elect 
his  successor. — This  clause  hus  been  supposed  to 
have  been  inserted  to  conciliate  Lambert,  aud  to 
feed  him  with  the  hope  of  being  second  lord-protector. 
"  The  plan  for  the  future  representation  of  the 
people  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  unfortu- 
nate act,  which  was  on  the  point  of  passing  into  a 
law  on  the  '20th  of  the  preceding  April,  but  which 
Cromwell  had  extinguished  by  his  violent  proceed- 
ings of  that  dav.  The  representatives  for  England 
were  to  be  four  hundred.  All  petty  boroughs,  where 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  house,  were  suppressed, 
and  the  representation,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  taxation.  Of  these,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  were  to  be  county  mi  mbci  . 
beside  six  for  London,  two  for  the  isle  of  Ely,  two 
for  (he  isle  of  Wight,  and  two  each  for  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, York,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Canterhury, 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Westminster,  Norwich,  Lyun, 
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Yai mouth,  Nottingham,  Shrewsbury,  Taunton,  Bris- 
tol, Ipswich,  Bury,  Southwark,  Coventry,  Worcester 
and  Salisbury,  one  each  for  the  two  universities, 
and  one  each  for  all  the  towns  and  boroughs  that 
were  thought  worthy  to  be  represented,  among  which 
Manchester  is  enumerated.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  to  be  thirty  representatives  for  Scotland, 
and  thirty  for  Ireland,  the  distribution  of  the  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  places  represented,  and  the  number 
of  their  representatives  respectively,  being  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  lord-protector  and  his  council,  pre- 
viously to  issuing  the  writs. 

"  This  constitution  has  certainly  much  merit :  but 
will  its  merits  atone  for  the  obliquity  and  ambition 
of  its  author?  It  has  the  sin  of  exhibiting  him  as 
deserting  the  principles  on  which  he  began  his  career, 
of  alienating  from  him  the  best  friends  of  those  prin- 
ciples, teaching  them  to  doubt  whether  there  was 
any  patriotism  that  would  perseveriugly  resist  the 
power  of  temptation,  and  spreading  a  hue  of  despair 
over  a  cause  in  which  they  had  engaged  with  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasm  and  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence. His  excuse  was  in  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion :  whatever  were  the  sentiments  and  aims  of  the 
chiefs,  the  people  were  not  republicans. — It  was 
certainly  a  portentous  clause,  which  authorized  the 
council  to  enact  laws  and  ordinances,  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  next  parliament." 

We  shall  now  return  to  Hume,  keeping  as  close 
to  him  as  the  nature  of  his  very  incorrect  and  pre- 
judiced text  will  allow.  We  have  been  compelled 
utterly  to  abandon  him  during  the  latter  part  of 
Charles's  reign,  and  during  the  predominance  of 
the  republican  party ;  and  this  abandonment  we  as- 
sure our  readers,  ha's  nut  been  only  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  his  political  prejudices,  but  equally 
from  his  deficiency  in  proper  information  on  the 
subjects  jje  treats  of.  His  want  *jf  diligence  in  re- 
search is  as  notorious  as  his  partial  advocacy  of  the 
Stuarts;  and  these  two  causes,  notwithstanding  his 
fluent  and  lucid  style  of  narration,  render  this  part 
of  Ins  history  worse  than  useless.  We  are  now,  how- 
ever, arriving  at  a  period  when  a  definite  power 
was  visible  in  the  state,  and  he  seems  to  have  relin- 
quished some  of  the  outrageous  spirit  of  partisanship 
which  had  lor  a  long  time  previously  pervaded  his 
pages.  The  following  extract  from  Brodie,  amongst 
many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  will  help  to  jus- 
tify to  the  reader  the  foregoing  remarks. 

*'  Hume's  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  as- 
sembly (the  Little  Parliament)  is  partly  supported 
by  Clarendon,  partly  without  the  shadow  of  autho- 
rity, and,  upon  the  whole,  Utterly  groundless.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  his  statement  relative  to  the 
law;  on  the  contrary,  tiny  took  up  the  ground  of 
their  predecessors,  the  Long  Parliament.  Hit)  State- 
ment r.-lativr  to  the  clerical  function,  is  likewise 
unfounded;  and  tithes  were  expressly  voted  to  be 
the  righl  o!  Incumbents.  See  Journals,  which,  from 
certain  pencil  marks,  I  .un  satisfied  Hume  had  be- 
fore him.  Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  law  of 
marriage,  will  not  be  surprised  at  being  told,  thai 
lowed  t  o  be  constituted  by  a  justice  before 
witnesses  ;  but  thai  a  proper  record  of  marriages  and 
baptisms  wae  to  be  kept ;  and  a  parchment  certifl 
■  I  I-  thi  magi  trate  on  th"  marriage. 
The  civil  law,  the  canon  law — the  Law  of  England, 
prioi  i"  the  marriage  act,  all  held  that  marriage  is 

the  n o  lent  of  the  parlies,  as 

wi  n  s  fa  I  ■■  tia  j  and  such  is  the  tan  "i  Scot 
land  at  this  daw  On  tins  subject,  I  cannot  refrain 
ff. in  referring  to  the  admirahli  speech  of  Sir  Wil- 


liam Scott,  now  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  Gordon 
versus  Dalrymple,  a  speech  which  does  equal  credit 
to  the  scholar,  the  lawyer,  and  the  philosopher. 

"  What  Hume  says  about  the  notion  entertained 
of  rooting  out  the  Dutch,  as  worldly-minded  men,  is 
utterly  groundless.  He  quotes  Thurloe's  State  Pa- 
pers, and  the  following  passage  is  the  one  he  re':es 
on.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Edward  Bernard  to 
Strictland,  dated  Adle,  4th  of  June,  1653,  (the  par- 
liament did  not  meet  till  4th  of  July,)  in  which  the 
writer  gives  an  account  of  a  great  naval  victory,  and 
proceeds  thus  :  *  The  very  noyse  of  the  gunns,  which 
was  heard  very  plaine  for  three  days  together  in 
some  of  these  parts,  hath  strucke  a  very  great  terror 
into  moste  hearts  ;  insomuch,  that  the  moste  jvditious 
amonyst  them  doe  beyin  to  consider,  and  to  contemplate, 
in  case  these  two  mighty  potentate*  should  join  tut/e- 
ther, what  would  become  of  the  king?  of  the  earth. 
Doubtless  Babilon  is  upon  his  fall,  and  that  is  likely 
to  be  the  success  and  issue  of  this  warre  with  Hol- 
land; althouyh  it  is  strong  upon  my  hearte  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Hollander  is  not  yet  low  enough  to 
helpe  to  cary  on  the  work  that  God  hath  cut  out 
for  them  to  doe.  They  minde  only  the  carryinge  on 
of  their  trade.  They  judge  that  worke  enough  for 
them  to  doe  ;  but  I  am  confident  God,  in  his  due  time, 
will  fit  them  for  higher  employment.'  Vol.  i.  p.  272-3. 
This  is  the  sort  of  evidence  which  Mr.  Hume  thinks 
fit  to  adduce  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  par- 
liament meant  to  exterminate  the  Dutch  !  In  p.  591, 
also  referred  to,  there  is  not  one  syllable  to  counte- 
nance the  statement;  and  as  Mr.  Hume's  pencil 
mark  is  also  there,  I  cannot  conceive  what  he  was 
dreaming  about.— ScobeWs  Collection. 

"  Clarendon's  relation  does  little  credit  to  his  ve- 
racity ;  but  that  is  not  extraordinary.  He  accuses 
them  of  being  enemies  of  the  universities  and  ol 
learning,  &c.  all  without  the  slightest  cause.  See 
Harris's  Lite  of  Cromwell,  p.  330,  et  teq.  Ludlow, 
vol.  ii.  p,  463,  et  seq,  Whitelocke,  p,  f>f>t),  et  sen.  In 
Silvester's  Life  of  Baxter,  we  have  a  severe  charge 
against  the  convention,  but  an  unfounded  one,  of 
their  having  endeavoured  to  overturn  t  ie  established 
ministry.  The  same  author,  however,  ridicules  the 
idea  of  the  alleged  levellers  ever  dreaming  of  equajL 
zing  property.  See  Clarendon,  vol.  vi.  p.  181,  at  J  ./. 
Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.,  p.  151,  et  seq.  Cobbrtt,  ol. 
iii.  But  indeed,  when  we  consider  tb'eVfc&tirnony 
borne  by  Hume  himself,  in  favour  of  Whitelocke, 
there  cannot  be  conceived  a  shadow  of  excuse  for 
him.  See  about  tithes,  p.  570.  See  Journals,  which 
entirely  contradict  Clarendon's  statement; — Bare- 
bones,  too,  would  rather  appear  to  have  been  a  man 
of  consequence; — see  Whitelocke.  There  was  a 
party  m  the  nation  who  conceived  that  every  man 
should  not  only  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  reli- 
gion, but  contribute,  as  he  himself  thought  proper, 
towards  the  support  of  the  pastor    whose    duties   he 

exacted.  The  party,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  I 'ecu  great.  Vet  let  us  not  despise  the  opinion; 
but  remember  that  it  lias  been  taken  op  \>\  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  himself  as  a  sound  one,  and  been  acted  upon 
Successfully  in  a  vast  empire — the  United  States  of 
America.'"" 

We  now  return  to  the  narration  of  Hume: — 
Cromw<  ii  -..Lid.  thai  he  accepted  the  dignity  of  pro- 
tector,  merelj  that  he  mighl  exert  the  out]  of  ■  con 

Stable,  and  preserve  peace    in    the    nation.       Affairs 

indeed  were  I ight  to  that  pass,  by  the  furious ani- 

i in-  ol  the  several  factions,   that  the  extensive 

authority  and  even  arbitrary  power  of  some  Brsi 

magistrate  wan  become  a  necessary  evil,  iu  order  to 
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keep  the  people  from  relapsing  into  blood  and  con 
fusion.  The  independents  were  too  small  a  party 
ever  to  establish  a  popular  government,  or  intrust 
the  nation,  where  they  had  so  little  interest,  with 
the  free  choice  of  its  representatives.  The  presby- 
terians  had  adopted  the  violent  maxims  of  persecu- 
tion ;  incompatible  at  all  times  with  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, much  more  with  the  wild  zeal  of  those  nu- 
merous sects  which  prevailed  among  the  people. 
The  royalists  were  so  much  enraged  by  the  injuries 
which  they  had  suffered,  that  the  other  prevailing 
parties  would  never  submit  to  them,  who,  they  knew, 
were  enabled,  merely  by  the  execution  of  the  an- 
cient laws,  to  take  severe  vengeance  upon  them. 
Had  Cromwell  been  guilty  of  no  crime  but  this 
temporary-usurpation,  the  plea  of  necessity  and 
public  good,  which  he  alleged,  might  be  allowed  in 
every  view,  a  reasonable  excuse  for  his  conduct. 

During  the  variety  of  absurd  and  distracted  scenes, 
which  the  civil  government  exhibited  in  England, 
the  military  force  was  exerted  with  vigour,  conduct, 
unanimity  ;  and  never  did  the  kingdom  appear  more 
formidable  to  all  foreign  nations.  The  English  fleet, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  sail,  and  commanded  by 
Monk  and  Dean,  and  under  them  by  Penn  and 
Lauson,  met,  near  the  coast  of  Flanders,  with  the 
Dutch  fleet,  equally  numerous,  and  commanded  by 
Tromp.  The  two  republics  were  not  inflamed  by 
any  naiinnal  antipathy,  and  their  interests  very  little 
interfered  :  yet  few  battles  have  been  disputed  with 
more  fierce  and  obstinate  courage  than  were  those 
many  naval  combats  which  were  fought  during  this 
short,  but  violent  war.  The  desire  of  remaining 
sole  lords  of  the  ocean  animated  these  states  to  an 
honourable  emulation  against  each  other.  After  a 
battle  of  two  days,  in  the  first  of  which  Dean  was 
killed,  the  Dutch,  inferior  in  the  size  of  their  ships, 
were  obliged,  with  great  loss,  to  retire  into  their 
harbours.  Blake,  towards  the  end  of  the  fight,  joined 
his  countrymen  with  eighteen  sail.  The  English 
fleet  lay  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  totally  inter- 
rupted the  commerce  of  that  republic. 

The  ambassadors,  whom  the  Dutch  had  sent  over 
to  England,  ve  them  hopes  of  peace.  But  as  they 
could  obtain  no  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  States, 
un<  liling  to  suffer  any  longer  the  loss  and  disho- 
nour <>f  being  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  made  the 
Utmost  efforts  to  recover  their  injured  honour.  Never 
on  any  occasion  did  the  power  and  vigour  of  that 
republic  appear  in  &  more  conspicuous  light.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  bad  repaired  and  manned  their 
fleet;  and  they  equipped  some  ships  of  a  larger  size 
than  any  which  they  had  hitherto  sent  to  sea.  Trump 
issued  out,  determined  again  to  fight  the  victors, 
and  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  the  contest.  He  met 
with  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Monk;  and  both 
sides  immediately  rushed  into  the  combat.  Tromp, 
gallantly  animating  his  men,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
was  shot  through  the  heart  with  a  musket-ball.  This 
event  alone  decided  the  battle  in  favour  of  the  En- 
glish. Though  near  thirty  ships  of  the  Dutch  were 
:uiil.  .hi  I  taken,  tiny  little  regarded  this  loss  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  brave  admiral. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  of  peace  were  conti- 
nually advancing.  The  St, ites,  overwhelmed  with 
the  expense  of  the  war,  terrified  by  their  losses,  and 
DJOrtified  by  their  defeats,  were  extremely  desirous 
of  an  accommodation  with  an  enemy  whom  they 
found,  by  experience,  too  powerful  for  them.  The 
king  (('diaries  II.)  having  shown    an    inclination   to 

serve  on  board  their  fleet,  though  they  expressed 
their  sense  of  the  honour  intended  them,  they  do- 
Vol.  II. 


dined  an  offer,  which  might  iuflame  the  quarrel 
with  the  English  commonwealth.  The  great  obstacle 
to  the  peace  was  found  not  to  be  any  animosity  ou 
the  part  of  the  English  ;  but  on  the  contrary  a  de- 
sire too  earnest  of  union  and  confederacy.  Crom- 
well had  revived  the  chimerical  scheme  of  a  coalition 
with  the  United  Provinces  ;  a  total  conjunction  of 
government,  privileges,  interest,  and  councils.  This 
project  appeared  so  wild  to  the  States,  that  they 
wondered  any  man  of  sense  could  ever  enter- 
tain it ;  and  they  refused  to  enter  into  conferences 
with  regard  to  a  proposal,  which  could  serve  only  to 
delay  any  practicable  scheme  of  accommodation. 
The  peace  was  at  last  signed  by  Cromwell,  now  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  protector;  and  it  proves 
sufficiently,  that  the  war  had  been  impolitic,  since, 
after  the  most  signal  victories,  no  terms  more  ad- 
vantageous could  be  obtained.  A  defensive  league 
was  made  between  the  two  republics.  They  agreed, 
each  of  them,  to  banish  the  enemies  of  the  other; 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  of  Am- 
boyna  were  to  be  punished,  if  any  remained  alive ;  the 
honour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  to  the  English; 
eighty-five  thousand  pounds  were  stipulated  to  be 
paid  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  fur  losses 
which  the  English  Company  had  sustained ;  and  the 
island  of  Polerone  in  the  East  Indies  was  promised 
to  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 

Cromwell,  jealous  of  the  connexions  between  the 
royal  family  and  that  of  Orange,  insisted  on  a  se- 
parate article  ;  that  neither  the  young  prince  nor 
any  of  bis  family  should  ever  be  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  stadtholder.  The  province  of  Holland, 
strongly  prejudiced  against  that  office,  which  they 
esteemed  dangerous  to  liberty,  secretly  ratified  this 
article.  The  protector,  knowing  that  the  other  pro- 
vinces would  not  be  induced  to  make  such  a  conces- 
sion, was  satisfied  with  the  security. 

Of  the  prosecutions  which  Cromwell  foun.d  it  ne- 
cessary to  make,  either  to  sustain  his  usurpation  or 
propitiate  the  popular  voice,  Lingard  and  Godwin 
give  the  following  instances:— 

"  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  elevation  of 
Cromwell  to  the  supreme  power  was  viewed  with 
satisfaction  by  any  other  class  of  men  than  bis 
brethren  in  arms,  who  considered  bis  greatness  as 
their  own  work,  and  expected  from  his  gratitude 
their  merited  reward.  Hut  the  nation  was  surfeited 
with  revolutions.  Men  had  suffered  so  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  oppression  of  the  mili- 
tary ;  they  had  seen  so  many  instances  of  punish- 
ment incurred  by  resistance  to  the  actual  possessors 
of  power;  thej  weredivided  and  subdivided  into  so 
many  parties,  jealous  and  hateful  of  each  other,  that 
they  readily  acquiesced  in  any  change  which  pro- 
mised the  return  of  tranquillity  in  the  place  of  soli- 
citude,  danger,  and  misery.  The  protector,  how- 
ever, did  not  neglect  the  means  of  consolidating  his 
own  authority.  Availing  himself  of  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  him  by  the  '  inslrunieut,'  he  gave  the 
chief  commands  in  the  army  to  men  in  whom  he 
could  confide ;  quartered  the  troops  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  to  put  down  any  insurrection;  and, 
among  the  multitude  of  ordinances  which  he  pub- 
lished, was  careful  to  repeal  fli'  ol-  enforcing  the 
engagement ;  to  forbid  all  meetings  on  race-coursos 
or  at  cock-pits;  to  explain  what  offences  should  be 
deemed  treason  against  ln^  governmen) ;  and  to  es 

tablisfa  a  bigfa  COUrt  of  justice  for  the    trial   of  those 

who  might   he  chared  with  Mich  offences. 

'•  He  could  not,  however;  be  ignorant  that  even 
among  tin-  former  companions  of  bis  fortunes,  the 
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men  who  had  fought  and  hied  by  his  side,  there  were  In  the  dep 
many  who,  much  as  they  revered  the  general,  looked  given  h"  - 
on  the  protector  with  the  most  cordial  abhorrence. 
They  were  stubborn  unbending  republicans,  partly 
from  political,  partlv  from  religious  principle.  To 
them  he  affected  to  unbosom  himself  without  reserve. 
He  was  still,  he  protested,  the  same  humble  indi- 
vidual whom  they  had  formerly  known  him.  Had 
he  consulted  his  own  feelings,  '  he  would  rather 
have  taken  the  staff  of  a  shepherd'  than  the  dignity 
of  protector.  Necessity  had  imposed  the  office  upon 
him  :  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  happiness  to  preserve 
his  countrvmen  from  anarchy  and  ruin  ;  and,  as  he 
now  bore  the  burthen  with  reluctance,  he  would  lay 
it  down  with  joy,  the  moment  he  could  do  so  with 
safety  to  the  nation.  But  this  language  made  fe 
proselytes.  They  had  too  often  already  been  the 
dupes  of  his  hypocrisy,  the  victims  of  their  own 
credulity  :  they  scrupled  not,  both  in  public  compa- 
nies, and  from  the  pulpit,  to  pronounce  him  '  a  dis- 
sembling perjured  villain  ;'  and  they  openly  threat- 
ened him  with  '  a  worse  fate  than  had  befallen  the 
last  tyrant.'  If  it  was  necessary  to  silence  these  de- 
claimers,  it  was  also  dangerous  to  treat  them  with 
severity.  He  proceeded  with  caution,  and  modified 
his  displeasure  by  circumstances.  Some  he  removed 
from  their  commissions  in  the  army  and  their  mi- 
nistry in  the  church:  others  he  did  not  permit  to 
go  at  large,  till  they  had  given  security  for  their 
subsequent  behaviour  ;  and  those  who  proved  less 
tractable,  or  appeared  more  dangerous,  he  incarce- 
rated in  the  Tower.  Among  the  last  were  Harrison, 
formerly  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
long  parliament,  now  his  most  implacable  enemy  ; 
and  Feak  and  Powell,  anabaptist  preachers,  who  had 
braved  his  resentment  during  the  last  parliament. 
Symson,  their  colleague,  shared  their  iinpiisonrnent; 
but  procured  his  liberty  by  submission. 

"  To  the  royalists,  as  he  feared  them  less,  he 
showed  less  forbearance.  Charles,  who  still  resided 
in  Paris,  maintaineda  constant  correspondence  with 
the  friends  of  his  family  in  England,  for  the  two- 
fold  purpose  of  preserving  a  party  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  revolution  in  his  favour,  and  of  de- 
riving" from  their  loyalty  advances  of  money  fir  his 
own  supporl  and  that  »i'  his  followers.  Among  the 
agents  whom  he  employed,  were  men  who  betrayed 
his  scents,  or  pretended  secrets,  to  his  enemies,  01 
who  seduced  In-  adherents  into  imaginary  plots,  that 
by  the  discovery  they  might  earn  the  gratitude  of 
theprotector.     Of  the  latter  class  wasan  individual 

, ted  Henshaw,  who  had  repaired  to  Paris,  and 

i„-mi  refused  what   he  solicited,  admission   to  the 
,   j  presence.    On  Ins  return,  lie  detailed  to  per 

tain  royalists  a  plan  by  which  the  |» ttor  might 

be    i    a    inated  on  In-  way  to  Hampton-court ;  the 

i    Whitehall    I verpnwered;    Hie    town  be 

prised;  and  the  royal  exile  be  proclaimed.    Men 

il   In  li    I.  ii   I"  he-     " """'■  ■    "mI   »ll"":' 

aumboi  ws     entan|  I  d  in  the  toil,  fort) 

.,:,!,  i  and  -  samined.    01  thi 

i  videnco;  thr 

tin  high  '""ft  of  justice      Po  ,  oni    ol 

....   guilty,  and  thus,  by  giving  coun- 

,,i    II...  haw,  di  ii  rved  and 

pardon      ■     ■■ ■ ,i"  ' 

...  i  i  '     '       "     " 

.1  judgme fdoath.     The  ftrsl  suffi  red 

i     that  hi    died  I  martyr  in 

Gerard,   ho he  wet    be 

,,,,,. i.  i,  pro     tod  I     rms  that,  though 

h    i.  id  board   hi  I  rot ' ''  "'■  ll"'  ''"  '"" 


tions  it.  was  pretended  that  Charles  had 
consent  to  the   assassination  of  the   pro- 


tector. Cromwell,  though  he  professed  to  disbelieve 
the  charge,  as  a  measure  of  self-defence  threatened 
the  exiled  prince  that,  if  any  such  attempt  were  en- 
couraged, he  should  have  recourse  to  retaliation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  intimated  that  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  lor  him  to  execute  his  threat. 

"  On  the  same  scaffold,  but  an  hour  later,    pe- 
rished a  foreign  nobleman,  only  nineteen  years  old, 
Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador.    Six  mouths  before  he  and  Gerard,  whose 
execution  we  have  just  noticed,   had  quarrelled  in 
the  New  Exchange.     Pantaleon,  the  next  evening, 
repaired  to  the  same  place  with  a  body  of  armed  fol- 
lowers ;  a  fray  ensued;  Greenway,  a  person  uncou- 
cerned'in  the  dispute,   was  killed   by  accident  or 
mistake  ;  and  the  Portuguese  fled   to  the  house  of 
the    ambassador,   whence  they  were  conducted  to 
prison  by  the  military.     The  people,  taking  up  the 
affair  as  a  national  quarrel,  loudly  demanded   the 
blood  of  the  reputed  murderers.    On  behalf  of  Pan- 
taleon it  was  argued :   1,  that  he  was  an  ambassador, 
and  therefore  answerable  to  no  one  but  his  master  ; 
2,  that  he  was   a  person  attached  to  the  embassy, 
and  therefore  covered  by  the  privilege  of  his  princi- 
pal.     But  the   instrument,  which  he  produced  in 
proof  of  the  first  allegation,  was  no   more  than   a 
written  promise  that  he  should  succeed  his  brother 
in  office  ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  second,  it  was   main- 
tained that  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador,  whatever 
it  mioht  be,  was  personal,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
individuals  in  his  suite.     At  the  bar,  after  several 
efusals   he  was  induced  by  the  threat  of  the  peine 
forte  et  dure  to  plead  not  guilty  ;  and  his  demand  of 
counsel,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  English  law, 
was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  court  was  '  of 
counsel  equal  to  the  prisoner  and  the  commonwealth.' 
He  was  found  guiltv,  and  condemned,  with  four  of 
bis   associates.     To   three  of  these   the   protector 
»rantod  a  pardon  ;  but  no  entreaties  of  the   several 
ambassadors  could  prevail  in  favour  of  Pantaleon. 
He  was  sacrificed,  if  we  believe  one  of  them,  to  the 
clamour  of  the  people,  whose   feelings  were   so  ex- 
cited that,  when  his  head  fell  on  the  scaffold,  the 


nltatii 


pro 


proclaimed  their  joy  by  the  most  savage 
had  been    preceded  by  one  of 

a  verv  different  description.  Colonel  Woreley  bad 
apprehended  in  Ins  bed  a  catholic  clergyman,  of  the 

nan I  Southworth,  who.  thirty-seven  years  before,     | 

had  been  convicted  at  Lancaster,  and  sent  into  ba- 
nishment. The  old  mat  (1m  had  passed  Ins  Beventy. 
second  year),  at  his  arraignment  pleaded  that  he 
had  taken  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but   was 

innocenl  Of  any  treason.     The  recorder  advised  him 

to  withdraw  Ins  plea,  and  gave  him  four  hours  for 

consideration.     But  Southworth  still  owned  that  he 

,,  |  atholic  and  in  orders:  judgment  ol  death  was 

need      and    the  pr ctor,  notwithstanding 

[he    i  solicitations  of  the    French  and   Spfc 

!(l  i,  imD  is  arlors,  resolved  thai  he  should  sutler. 
[|  m  nol  that  Cromwell  eppoved  of  sanguinary 
punishments  in  matters  of  religion,  hut  thai  he  had 

I bjection  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  the  godly 

■  .bidding  the  bl I  of  a  pru   I     Whethei  il  new 

,!,,,„,    |,  ,  ariosity  or  respect,  two  hundred  carriages 

,,,  I     „d   ,,|    horsemen    followed    the    hurdle   oil 

which  Southworth  was  drawn  to  the  place  of  exeou 

i On  the   caffold,  bo  Bpokowith  latisfo n  ol 

,;, .,   of    Ins    death,    but    at     ll"'    same    tune 

I ted  oil  thi  int  on  i  tency  of  the  men  who  pr«j 
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tended  to  have  taken  up  arras  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  yet  shed  the  blood  of  those  who  differed 
from  them  in  religious  opinion.  He  suffered  the 
usual  punishment  of  traitors." 

As  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  before,  and 
cannot  have  a  better,  we  give  the  following  final  ac- 
count of  the  restless  Lilburne  from  Godwin.  Al- 
though it  is  in  some  portion  retracing  our  narration, 
and  in  others  forestalling  it,  we  shall,  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  close  the  history  of  this  extraordi 
nary  man;  to  whom  we  cannot  help  thinking  suffi- 
cient justice  has  not  been  done,  as  his  motives  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considerably  more  praiseworthy, 
from  their  consistency  and  patriotism,  than  histo- 
rians are  generally  inclined  to  allow:— 

11  In  a  short  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  John  Lilburne  once  more  showed  him- 
self on  the  scene.  He  had  received  from  that  as- 
sembly the  severe  judgment  of  banishment  for  life. 
This  occurred  in  January  IG52.  At  its  unexpected 
dissolution  he  looked  forward  with  a  natural  feeling 
to  his  restoration  to  his  country.  But  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  mean  time  in  a  way  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  object. 

"  We  have  seen  on  various  occasions  instances  of 
the  ferocity  of  his  character.  Enraged  at  the  eternal 
separation  from  his  native  island  that  was  thus 
awarded  against  him,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he 
engaged  himself  in  vows  of  immitigable  vengeance. 
Lilburne  was  a  man  that  belonged  to  no  party.  He 
had  quarrelled  first  with  the  bishops,  and  then  with 
the  presbyteriaus.  He  had  loaded  all  the  public 
men  of  the  present  day  with  his  abuse,  Cromwell, 
Bradshaw,  Vane,  and  Ireton.  As  he  stood  entirely 
by  himself,  a  position  in  which  no  man,  in  difficult 
times,  and  in  public  life,  can  long  maintain  himself, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  at  one  time  made  alliance 
with  one  set  of  men,  and  at  another  with  another,  as 
necessity  prompted,  or  his  inclinations  led  him. 

"  When  Lilburne  quitted  Eugland,  he  sailed  for 
Holland.  Here  he  found  himself  surrounded  with 
the  exiled  royalists,  and  was  haunted  with  the  per- 
petual fear  of  assassination.  He  had  been  as  loud 
as  any  man  in  exclamations  on  the  criminality  of 
Charles  I.,  and  had  even  recommended  that  he 
should  be  tried  and  receive  sentence  from  twelve 
men  in  an  ordinary  jury.  Now  he  began  to  reflect 
upon  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  Doris- 
lau.s  and  Ascham  had  been  assassinated,  one  at  the 
Hague,  the  other  at  Madrid.  But  Dorislaus  and 
Ascham  had  been  protected  by  the  government  of 
their  country,  and  had  been  sent  out  with  public 
bowers  and  houours.  It  would  be  peculiarly  hard, 
if  Lilburne,  now  that  he  had  been  cast  out  by  that 
government  as  an  abominable  thing,  and  exiled 
from  tbeir  territories,  should  yet  become  their  martyr. 
d  [deration,  combined  with  his  desire  of  ven- 
geance, led  him  to  unite  himself  with  the  royalists. 
Me  chose  rather  to  be  their  assistant  than  their  vic- 
tim ;  and  he  saw  in  their  triumph,  aided  by  his  ex- 
ertions, the  most  obvious  means  of  his  own  restora- 
tion. He  entered  into  famib'ar  intercourse,  by  Ins 
■  ami  statement,  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir 
John  Colr;pper,  Sit  Ralph  Hopton  (distinguished  fol- 
i  i«  i  of  Charles  I.,  and  who  had  been  created  peers 
by  him  in  1644),  Bishop  Bramhall,  and  other  emi 
nciji  royalii  ts. 

'  To  these  persona  he  made  the  proposition,  that, 
If  he  were  furnished  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  be 
Would  undertake  to  destroy  Cromwell,  the  parlia- 
ment, and  Hi''  then  council  ol  st  ite,  in   six  months, 
kodhow   ho  could  do  this,  he  replied,  by 


papers  that  he  would  print  in  Amsterdam,  and  send 
over  and  get  dispersed  by  his  agents  in  England. 
He  affirmed,  that  he  had  a  numerous  party  in  his 
native  country,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  army 
would  easily  be  brought  over  to  his  views.  These 
conversations  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  L652. 
His  proposals  were  not  accepted."  [It  is  right  to 
observe  Lilburne  strenuously  denied  the  truth  of 
these  statements.] 

"  Lilburne  no  sooner  heard  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  the  news  of  which  was  brought  to 
him  by  his  wife,  May  the  3rd,  than  he  wrote  a  con- 
ciliatory aud  respectful  letter  to  Cromwell,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  to  obtain  permission  that  he  might 
return  to  England,  thereto  dispute  the  validity  of  the 
act  by  which  he  had  been  sent  into  banishment.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  represented  as  having  con- 
spired with  the  royalists  for  the  restoration  of  Charles 
Stuart;  but  he  endeavoured  to  make  that  accusation 
appear  the  mere  fabrication  aud  malice  of  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig  and  Thomas  Scot,  whom  Lilburne  styles 
secretary  of  state,  both  of  whom  were  out  of  favour 
with  the  present  rulers  for  the  inflexibleuess  of 
their  republican  principles.  He  knew  that  he  had 
loaded  Cromwell  with  every  kiud  of  scurrility  and 
abuse;  but  he  trusted  to  the  placableness  of  Crom- 
well's disposition  and  the  respectfulness  of  his  pre- 
sent address. 

"  He  was  however  wholly  deceived  in  the  expec- 
tations he  had  formed.  Cromwell  entertained  the 
utmost  disgust  to  the  entire  character  aud  conduct 
of  Lilburne.  His  conduct  respecting  the  mines  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  in  which  he  had  prosecuted 
a  false  and  fabricated  tale  with  the  same  earuestuess 
and  virulence  which  he  had  before  employed  in 
questions  seemingly  important  to  public  liberty  and 
justice,  had  alienated  from  him  nearly  all  persons 
of  sobriety  and  reflection.  Add  to  which,  the  council 
of  state  had  received  precise  informations  relative  to 
his  alleged  offers  to  the  exiled  royalists,  and  had 
even  letters,  apparently  in  his  own  handwriting, 
confirming  these  offers. 

"  Lilburne  waited  patiently  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June  1653,  hoping  to  receive 
from  Cromwell  a  pass  to  allow  him  to  return.  Dis- 
appointed  in  this,  he  at  length  came  over  at  a  ven- 
ture, in  defiance  of  consequences.  He  proceeded 
immediately  to  London,  and  on  his  arrival  wrote  a 
letter  to  Cromwell,  entreaiing  bis  favour  and  indul- 
gence. The  next  day  he  was  apprehended,  and 
shortly  alter  committed  to  Newgate.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Calais;  and  the  council  of  state  were  fully 
convinced  that  he  came  with  the  most  desperate  in- 
tentions. 

"  It  was  soon  determined  to  send  him  to  trial 
upon  the  act  that  had  passed  for  his  banishment, 
which  expressed  that  he  was  not  t"  return  mi  pain 
of  death.  Cromwell  conceived  that  he  had  here 
gained  a  favourable  opportunity  for  bringing  his 
favourite  schei f  restoring  trial  by  jury  in  poli- 
tical i  i  is  to  the  test.  There  was  a  plain  act  u£ 
parliament  condemning  the  alleged  criminal ;   and 

all    ilial    seemed  l.n   l.r    n  i|i 1    loi    Ills  i  m||\  irtiul)    was 

b\  [dent  e  of  his  identity  - 

"  Meanwhile  Lilburne,  seeing  that  he  had  no 
lunger  any  hope  in  the  clemency  of  the  government, 
set  himself,  with  that  undaunted  and  invincible  cou 
rage  which  so  remarkably  characterized  him,  to  pre- 
pare in  defence;  and  Cromwell  and  Ins  associates 
presently  found  that  the^  had  anothei  ioi  I  ol  to  tk 
to  perform,  in  ridding  tin  inh.-hey  ut  tins  adversary. 
I   S 
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than  thev  had  anticipated.  His  trial  did  not  come 
on  at  the"  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  till  the  13th  of  July, 
1653,  and  was  continued  with  various  interruptions 
to  the  20th  of  the  following  month.  The  judge  who 
presided  was  Chief-baron  Wild,  assisted  on  the 
bench  by  the  Lord-commissioner'Keble,  Judge  War- 
burton,  the  Recorder  Steele,  and,  which  may  seem 
extraordinary,  Attorney-general  Prideaux. 

"The  act  on  which  Lilburue  was  tried  was  of  an 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  nature ;  and  here 
he  took  his  stand  for  his  defence.  It  was  a  statute, 
condemning  a  certain  individual  by  name  to  banish- 
ment, and  in  case  of  his  return  to  suffer  death.  The 
law-officers  of  the  government  pressed  the  accused 
to  plead  to  the  statute ;  but,  if  they  expected  him  to 
do  so  readily,  they  were  deceived  in  their  calcula- 
tions. He  conjured  up  every  sort  of  difficulty,  and, 
himself  alone,  fought  every  inch  of  ground  with 
them,  remembering  at  each  moment  to  charge  his 
judges  with  unfair  dealing  and  the  most  unheard-of 
tyranny.  He  demanded  to  have  counsel  assigned 
him,  and  fixed  upon  eight  pleaders,  including  in 
their  number  Glyn,  Maynard,  and  Hale.  This 
point  was  conceded  to  him.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  trial,  July  the  16th,  he  tendered  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions. 

"  His  exceptions  were,  first,  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  the  act,  that  it  was  an  act  of  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  or  the 
parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  might  ay 
well  be  an  act  of  parliament  in  Naples,  or  any  other 
country.  Secondly,  it  did  not  appear,  that  there 
was  any  judgment  given,  upon  which  the  sentence 
was  founded.  Before  a  judgment,  there  must  be  in- 
dictment, presentment,  or  information;  the  party 
accused  must  appear,  or  must  be  outlawed  for  not 
appearing;  he  must  either  confess  or  plead  :  all  of 
which  circumstances  were  wanting,  the  least  of  then 
being  enough  to  annihilate  the  proceeding.  Thirdly 
the  act  spoke  of  his  not  being  allowed  to  remain  ii 
England,  Scotland  or  Ireland  after  twenty  days,  but 
the  vote  of  the  house  upon  which  the  act  was  bot- 
tomed specified  thirty  days.  Fourthly,  the  indict 
ment  now  preferred  against  him,  was  against  John 
Lilburne,  gentleman,  while  the  act  of  banishment 
was  against  Lieutenant-colonel  Lilburue;  no  proof 
being  rendered  that  he  was  the  person  named  in  the 
act.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  a  lieutenant-CO- 
lonel  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act.  There  were  se- 
veral persons  in  England,  whose  nanus  and  desig- 
nation were  John  Lilburne,  gentleman;  and  they 
might  as  well  hang  any  one  of  these,  as  hang  him, 
unaer  this  act. 

"  Hi-  tendered  his  bill  of  exceptions  on  the  morn- 
ingofthe  L6th,  signed  with  his  own  hand:  but  the 
court  refused  to  receive  it,  unless  signed  by  his 
counsel,  and  gave  him  till  the  evening  to  repair 
thai  'l'  feet.     Most  of  tin-  counsel  thai  had  been  as* 

i  igned  him  wet it  ol  town  ;  but  i"'  ■''  Length  met 

with  Maynard,  who  waajual  setting  out,  and  Nor- 
bury,  who  h  i  I  bi  n  n  n  \\  elsh  judge,  but 

.  ,.H      'ii<   e  readilv  signed  In-,  papi  ■ 

"Maynard  however,  who  bad  always  beeu  consi 

.  i. in  party,  who  had  greal 

reputation  a    an  a<  ute  lav  yer.  and  who  panted  t" 

mm  rea  e  thai  ri  putation,  sent  bim  word,  thai  ho  li.nl 

[rand  bulwark  fot     i\  ing  bis  life,  whii  h 

,    :  i,  i  i  .i  ■  pi  i  ification  under  the 

great    sal   of  tht  il  itutc  on  whii  ii  be  wa    1 1,  thi 

Judj hi    of   banishment    which   had   been   given 

against  bim,  nod  a  declaration  of  the  crime  or  crimes 
on  which  thai  jodgmi  ol  "as  founded. 


"  Here  the  court  was  completely  at  a  stand.  They 
granted  him  a  specification  of  the  act.  but  would  go 
no  further.  There  was  in  reality  no  individual  record 
of  the  judgment,  or  of  the  accusation  which  hud  led 
to  that  judgment.  They  however  threatened  that,  if 
he  did  not  plead,  they  would  proceed  against  him  as 
contumacious.  And,  at  length,  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, he  consented  to  plead,  and  a  jury  was  impan- 
nelled  to  try  him. 

"  On  this  day  he  made  a  most  impressive  speech ; 
and,  among  other  topics,  conjured  the  jury  to  at- 
tend to  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  proceeding.  They 
were  called  there  to  pronounce  upon  his  life;  and, 
if  they  condemned  him,  he  would  be  sent  to  the 
gallows.  For  what  were  they  to  condemn  him?  In 
England,  and  indeed  in  all  civilized  countries,  no 
man  surfers  the  last  penalty  of  justice  but  for  some 
crime.  He  appealed  to  his  own  heart  that  he  had 
committed  no  crime.  His  whole  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  assertion  of 
her  liberties.  But,  if  he  had  committed  a  crime, 
the  jury  knew  nothing  of  it.  All  that  was  offered 
them  as  a  ground  for  his  conviction,  was  a  bare  act 
of  parliament,  ordering  Lieutenant-colonel  Lilburne 
into  banishment,  and,  if  he  returned,  to  suffer  death 
as  a  felon.  He  adjured  them  as  they  had  any  re- 
gard to  justice,  or  the  peace  of  their  consciences, 
not  to  adjudge  a  man  to  death,  not  for  any  thing 
that  he  had  done,  or  that  was  proved  against  him, 
but  because  certain  words  had  by  other  men  been 
ordered  to  be  written  on  paper  or  parchment. 

"  The  record  of  the  latter  part  of  Lilburne's  trial 
is  exceedingly  imperfect.*  But  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  judge  told  the  jury,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  with  the  act  of  parliament.  They 
were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  decide  according  to 
law  :  and,  unless  they  had  any  doubt  of  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  act,  or  that  the  person  before 
them  was  the  person  described  in  it,  they  must  bring 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  jury  acquitted  the  pri- 
soner. The  populace  appear  to  have  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  his  trial.  Though  acquitted,  he  was  still 
kept  in  prison,  and  plots  with  the  royalists  were  im- 
puted t"  him.  There  was  a  talk  of  trying  him  for 
treason  with  other  conspirators  before  a  high  court 
bf  justice  ;  but  he  was  at  length  sent  a  prisoner  by 
Cromwell  to  Elizabeth-castle  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
Here  he  deported  himself  with  the  greatest  contu- 
macy. He  was  finally,  as  we  are  told,  being  far 
goue  in  a  consumption,  liberated  from  confinement, 
and  only  turned  out  to  die,  which  event  occurred  in 
August  1657,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 

"  These  measures  may  be  considered  for  the  most 
part  as  the  act  of  Cromwell.  He  had  at  Least  then 
a  majority  in  the  council  of  state.  The  thirteen 
original  members  wen-  of  his  own  nomination.  Ami, 
of  the  eighteen  added,  we  find  seven  of  the  names  in 
the  list  of  his  first  council  as  Lord -protector  in  the 
end  of  the  \<-.ir,  a  convincing  prooi  how  completely, 
by  his  powers  of  persuasion,  or  the  arts  of  Ins  policy, 
he  had  brought  them  aver  to  his  schemes.  In  the 
parliament  the  debates  respecting  the  treatment  of 
Lilburne  had  run  high,  and  been  attended  with  re- 
peated  divisions.  The  question  occupied  much 
time,  and  was  attended  with  sharp  debates,  some 
sarnesth  moving  to  have  ins  trial  suspended,  and 
the  act  of  his  banishment  called  in  question,  Bui 
the  party  of  Cromwell  prevailed.  His  Imprison* 
ment,  subsequent  to  tin-  acquittal,  was  confirmed 

•  •■  The  nocounl  ol  the  trial  pubn"  ihed  by  Lflburo  himself, 
nnd  copied  Into  the  BuUe  Trials*  ooms  down  no  hirthei 
Uian  Jul*,  ■<;." 
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by  two  votes,  on  the  27th  of  August,  aud  again  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1653." 

The  protector  had  occasion  to  observe  the  preju- 
dices entertained  against  his  government,  by  the 
disposition  of  the  parliament,  which  he  summoned 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  (1654,)  that  day  of  the 
year  on  which  he  gained  his  two  great  victories  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  which  he  always  re- 
garded as  fortunate  for  him.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that,  if  we  are  left  to  gather  Cromwell's  intentions 
from  his  instrument  of  government,  it  is  such  a  mot- 
ley piece,  that  we  cannot  easily  conjecture,  whether 
he  seriously  meant  to  establish  a  tyranny  or  a  re- 
public. On  one  hand,  a  first  magistrate,  in  so  ex- 
tensive a  government,  seemed  necessary  both  for 
the  diguity  and  tranquillity  of  the  state  ;  and  the 
authority  which  he  assumed  as  protector,  was,  in 
some  respects,  inferior  to  the  prerogatives,  which  the 
laws  intrusted  and  still  intrust  to  the  king.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  legislative  power,  which  he  reserved 
to  himself  and  council,  together  with  so  great  an 
army,  independent  of  the  parliament,  were  bad  prog- 
nostics of  his  intention  to  submit  to  a  civil  and  legal 
constitution.  But  if  this  were  not  his  intention,  the 
method  in  winch  he  distributed  and  conducted  the 
elections,  being  so  favourable  to  liberty,  forms  an 
inconsistency  which  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  He 
deprived  of  their  right  of  election  all  the  small  bo- 
roughs, places  the  most  exposed  to  influence  and 
corruption.  Of  four  hundred  members,  which  re- 
presented England,  two  hundred  and  seventy  were 
chosen  by  the  counties.  The  rest  were  elected  by 
London,  and  the  more  considerable  corporations. 
The  lower  populace  too,  so  easily  guided  or  deceived, 
were  excluded  from  the  elections  :  an  estate  of  two 
hundred  pounds  value  was  necessary  to  entitle  any 
one  to  a  vote.  The  elections  of  this  parliament 
were  conducted  with  perfect  freedom;  and,  except- 
ing that  such  of  the  royalists  as  had  borne  arms 
against  the  parliament  and  all  their  sons  were  ex- 
cluded, a  more  fair  representation  of  the  people 
could  not  be  desired  or  expected.  Thirty  members 
wore  returned  from  Scotland;  as  many  from  Ireland. 

The  protector  seems  to  have  been  disappointed, 
When  he  found  that  all  these  precautions,  which  were 
probably  nothing  but  covers  to  his  ambition,  had 
not  procured  him  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Though  Cromwell's  administration  was  less  odious 
to  every  party  than  that  of  any  other  party,  yet  was 
it  entirely  acceptable  to  none.  The  royalists  hail 
been  instructed  by  the  king  to  remain  quiet,  and  to 
cover  themselves  under  the  appearance  of  republi- 
cans ;  and  ihey  found  in  tins  latter  faction  such  in- 
veterate hatred  against  the  protector,  that  they  could 
n<»t  wish  for  more  zealous  adversaries  to  his  autho- 
rity. It  was  maintained  by  them,  that  the  pretence 
of  liberty  and  a  popular  election  was  but  a  new  ar- 
tiliri-  of  this  great  deceiver,  in  order  to  lay  asleep 
the  deluded  nation,  and  give  himself  leisure  to  rivet 
(heir  chains  moro  securely  upon  them;  that  in  tin- 
instrument  of  government  he  openly  declared  his 
intention  of  still  retaining  the  same  mercenary  army, 
by  whose  assistance  he  had  subdued  the  ancient 
established  government,  and  who  would  with  less 
scruple  obey  him,  in  overturning,  whenever  he  should 
please  to  order  them,  that  new  system,  which  he 
himself  had  been  pleased  to  model  :  that  being  seU- 
nble  el  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of  all  military 
government,  he  endeavoured  to  intermix  some  ap- 
pearance, and  but  an  appearance,  of  civil  adminis- 
tration and  to  balance  the  army  by  a  seeming  con- 
lent  of  the  people  :   that  the  absurd  trial,   whl<  li  he 


had  made,  of  a  parliament,  elected  by  himself,  ap- 
pointed perpetually  to  elect  their  successors,  plainly 
proved,  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  temporary  ex- 
pedients, was  totally  averse  to  a  free  republican  go- 
vernment, and  possessed  not  that  mature  and  deli, 
berate  reflection,  which  could  qualify  him  to  act  the 
part  of  a  legislator:  that  his  imperious  character, 
which  had  betrayed  itself  in  so  many  incidents, 
could  never  seriously  submit  to  legal  limitations  ; 
nor  would  the  very  image  of  popular  government  be 
longer  upheld  than  while  conformable  to  his  arbi- 
trary will  and  pleasure  :  aud  that  the  best  policy 
was  to  oblige  him  to  take  off  the  mask  at  once  ;  and 
either  submit  entirely  to  that  parliament  which  he 
had  summoned,  or,  by  totally  rejecting  its  authority, 
leave  himself  no  resource  but  in  his  seditious  aud 
enthusiastic  army. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  the  parliament, 
having  heard  the  protector's  speech,  three  hours 
long,  and  having  chosen  Lenthal  for  their  speaker, 
immediately  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  pre- 
tended instrument  of  government,  and  of  that  au- 
thority which  Cromwell,  by  the  title  of  protector, 
had  assumed  over  the  natiou.  The  greatest  liberty 
was  used  in  arraigning  this  new  diguity  ;  and  even 
the  personal  character  aud  conduct  of  Cromwell  es- 
caped not  without  ceusure.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained  by  the  officers  and  by  the  court  party, 
(for  so  they  were  called,)  was  to  protract  the  debate 
by  arguments  aud  long  speeches,  and  prevent  the 
decision  of  a  question,  which,  they  were  sensible, 
would  be  carried  against  them  by  a  great  majority. 
The  protector,  surprised  and  enraged  at  this  refrac- 
tory spirit  in  the  parliament,  which  however  he  had 
so  much  reason  to  expect,  sent  for  them  to  the  painted 
chamber  (September  12th,  1654,)  and  with  an  air 
of  great  authority  inveighed  against  their  conduct. 
He  told  them  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  for  them  to  dispute  his  title;  siuce  the  same 
instrument  of  government  which  made  them  a  par- 
liament, had  invested  him  with  the  protectorship; 
that  some  points  in  the  new  constitution  were  sup- 
posed to  be  fundamentals,  and  were  not  on  any  pre- 
tence to  be  altered  or  disputed;  that  among  these 
were  the  government  of  the  nation  by  a  single  per- 
son and  a  parliament,  their  joint  authority  over  the 
army  and  militia,  the  succession  of  new  parliaments, 
and  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  that  with  regard  to 
these  particulars,  there  was  reserved  to  him  a  nega- 
tive voice,  to  which,  in  the  other  circumstances  of 
government,  he  confessed  himself  no-wise  entitled. 

The  protector  now  found  the  necessity  of  exacting 
a  security  which,  had  he  foreseen  the  spirit  of  the 
house,  lie  would  with  better  grace  have  required  at 
their  first  meeting.     lie  obliged  the  members  to  sign 

a  recognition  of  his  authority,  aud  an  engagement 
not  to  propose  or  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the 
government,  as  it  was  settled  in  a  single  person  and 
a  parliament;  and  he  placed  guards  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  who  allowed  none  bul  subscribers  to  enter. 
Most  of  the  members,  after  some  hesitation,  sub- 
mitted to  i  Ins  condition,  but  retained  the  same  spirit 
of  opposition  »  hub  they  had  discovered  in  their  first 
debates.  The  instrument  of  government  was  taken 
in  pieces,  nnd  examined,  article  by  article,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy:  very  free  topics  were 
advam  ■  ■!  h  ith  the  general  approbation  of  .ae  house  : 
ami  during  the  whole  course  of  their  proceedings 
they  neither  wn1  up  one  bill  to  the  protector,  nor 
took  any  notice  of  him.  Being  informed  that  <  <"i- 
spiracies  were  entered  into  between  the  members 
ami  some  main  intent  officers,  he  hastened  to  the 
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dissolution  of  so  dangerous  an  assembly.  By  the 
instrument  of  government  to  which  he  had  sworn, 
no  parliament  could  be  dissolved  till  it  had  sitten 
five  months  ;  but  Cromwell  pretended  that  a  month 
contained  onlv  twenty-eight  days,,  according  to  the 
method  of  computation  practised  in  paying  the  fleet 
and  army.  The  full  time,  therefore,  according  to 
this  reckoning,  being  elapsed,  the  parliament  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  protector,  (22nd  January, 
1655,)  who  made  them  a  tedious,  confused,  angry 
harangue,  and  dismissed  them.  Were  we  to  judge 
of  Cromwell's  capacity  by  this,  aud  indeed  by  all 
his  other  compositions,  we  should  be  apt  to  enter- 
tain no  very  favourable  idea  of  it.  But  in  the  great 
variety  of  human  geniuses,  there  are  some  which, 
though  they  see  their  object  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
general,  yet,  when  they  come  to  unfold  its  parts  by 
discourse  or  writing,  lose  that  luminous  conception 
which  they  had  before  attained.  All  accounts  agree 
in  ascribing  to  Cromwell  a  tiresome,  dark,  unintel- 
ligible elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  intention  to 
disguise  his  meaning  :  yet  no  man's  actions  were 
ever,  in  such  a  variety  of  difficult  incidents,  more  de- 
cisive and  judicious. 

The  electing  of  a  discontented  parliament  is  a 
proof  of  a  discontented  nation  :  the  angry  and 
abrupt  dissolution  of  that  parliament  is  always  sure 
to  increase  the  general  discontent.  The  members 
of  this  assembly,  returning  to  their  counties,  propa- 
gated that  spirit  of  mutiny  which  they  had  exerted 
in  the  house.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  the  old  republi- 
cans, who  maintained  the  indissoluble  authority  of 
the  long  parliament,  encouraged  the  murmurs  against 
the  present  usurpation  ;  though  they  acted  so  cau- 
tiously as  to  give  the  protector  no  handle  against 
them.  Wildman  and  some  others  of  that  party  car- 
ried still  further  their  conspiracies  against  the  pro. 
tector's  authority.  The  royalists,  observing  this  ge- 
neral ill-will  towards  the  establishment,  could  no 
longer  be  retained  in  subjection;  but  fancied  that 
every  one  who  was  dissatisfied  like  them,  had  also 
embraced  the  same  views  and  inclinations.  They 
did  not  consider  that  the  old  parliamentary  party, 
though  many  of  them  were  displeased  with  Crom- 
well, who  had  dispossessed  them  of  their  pou  i  i.  were 
still  more  apprehensive  of  any  success  to  the  royal 
cause;  whence,  besides  a  certain  prospect  of  the 
same  consequence,  they  had  so  much  reason  to  dread 
the  severesl  vengeance  for  their  past  conduct. 

In  concert  with  the  king  a  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  by  II"'  royalists  throughout  England,  and  a  day 
of  general  rising  appointed,  tuformation  of  this 
design  was  conveyed  to  Cromwell.  Theprotector's 
administration  wasextremely  vigilant  Thurloe.his 
secretary,    had  spies  i'vcr\    when'.      Manning,   who 

had  access  to  the  king's  family,  kepi  a  regular  cor 
re  pondeni  e  with  him.     And  ii  was  not  diffii  nil  to 

obti nti  lligence  of  a  confederal  y,     a  generally 

diffused  among  a  party  who  valued  themselves  more 

..i  age   th  tn  on  secresy  I  sobriety 

m .,,,,    of  the   royalists  were  thrown    into   prison. 
.„  the  approach  ol  the  day     were  terrified 

h  ihi  dai i  the  undortok and  n  mained 

place  al i  the  con  pirai  >  broke 

on.     Penruddock, Groves,  Jones,  andothor 

n   I     "'"""I  Salisbury  with  ah 

Ired  horse;  atlha  verj  time  whi  ntheshi  rifl 
ds  wre  holding  the  at  in       1  be  i  thi  j 

mads   pri  i  ni  r« ,   and   they  \ lai I   the   king. 

Contrary  to  ll peel  il .  thoy  rocoWed  no  a< 

t  i in  valnnl  wi terror  of  the 

established  ; Having ""  wandered 


about  for  some  time,  they  were  totally  discouraged ; 
and  one  troop  of  horse  was  able  at  last  to  suppress 
them.  The  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  being  taken 
prisoners,  were  capitally  punished.  The  rest  were 
-old  for  slaves,  and  transported  to  Barbadocs. 

The  easy  subduing  of  this  insurrection,  which,  by 
the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  struck  at  first  a 
great  terror  into  the  nation,  was  a  singular  felicity 
to  the  protector;  who  could  not,  without  danger, 
have  brought  together  any  considerable  body  of  his  mu- 
tiuousarmv,  in  order  to  suppress  it.  The  very  insurrec- 
tion itself  he  regarded  as  a  fortunate  event ;  since  it 
proved  the  reality  of  those  conspiracies,  which  his 
enemies,  on  every  occasion,  represented  as  mere 
fictions,  invented  to  colour  his  tyrannical  severities. 
He  resolved  to  keep  no  longer  any  terms  with  the 
royalists,  who,  thuugh  they  were  not  perhaps  the 
most  implacable  of  his  enemies,  were  those  whom 
he  could  oppress  under  the  most  plausible  pretences, 
and  who  met  with  least  countenance  aud  protection 
from  his  adherents.  He  issued  an  edict  with  the 
consent  of  his  council,  for  exacting  the  tenth  penny 
from  that  whole  party ;  in  order,  as  he  pretended, 
to  make  tbem  pay  the  expenses  to  which  their  mu 
tinous  disposition  continually  exposed  the  public 
Without  regard  to  compositions,  articles  of  capitu 
lation,  or  acts  of  indemnity,  all  the  royalists,  how- 
ever harassed  with  former  oppressions,  were  obliged 
anew  to  redeem  themselves  by  great  sums  of  money  ; 
and  many  of  them  were  reduced  by  these  multiplied 
disasters  to  extreme  poverty.  Whoever  was  known 
to  be  disaffected,  or  even  lay  under  any  suspicion, 
though  no  guilt  could  be  proved  against  him,  was 
exposed  to  the  new  exaction. 

In  order  to  raise  this  imposition,  which  commonly 
passed  by  the  name  of  decimation,  the  protector  in- 
stituted twelve  major-generals;  and  divided  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England  into  so  many  military 
jurisdictions.  These  men,  assisted  by  commission- 
ers, had  power  to  subject  win. in  they  pleased  to  de- 
cimation, to  levy  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  pro- 
tector and  his  council,  and  to  imprison  any  person 
who  should  be  exposed  to  their  jealousy  or  suspicion  ; 
nor  was  there  any  a). peal  from  them  but  to  the  pro- 
tector himself  and  bis  council.  Under  colour  of 
these  powers,  which  were  sufficiently  exorbitant,  the 
major-generals  exercised  an  authority  still  more  ar- 
bitrary" and  acted  as  if  absolute  masters  Of  the  pro- 
perty aud  person  of  every  subject.  All  reasonable 
men  now  concluded,  that  the  very  mask  of  liberty 
was  thrown  aside,  and  that  the  nation  was  For  ever 
subjected  to  military  and  despotic  government,  ex- 
ercised not  in  the  legal  manner  of  European  nations, 
but  according  to  the  maxims  of  eastern  tyranny 
N,,i  only  the  supreme  magistrate  owe  1  Ins  authority 
to  illegal  force  and  usurpation  :  be  bad  parcelled  out 
the  people  into  bo  many  subdivisions  of  slavery,  and 
had  delegated  to  bis  inferior  ministers  the  same  un- 
limited authority  which   he  himself  had  so  violently 

;    timed.  .    . 

A  government  totally  military  and  despotic  is  al 

most  sure,  aftoi   Borne  time,  to  fall  into  impotence 

and   I nor  ;  but  when  it  immediately  sui  ceeds  ■ 

i.  ,i  ,  onstitution,  it  may.  at  first,  to  foreign  nations, 
appeal  very  vigorous  and  ai  live,  and  may  exert  with 
more  unanimity  that  power,  spirit,  and  riches,  which 

had  been    acquired  under  a  better   form.      It  seems 

ii. iw  proper,  afteTso  long  an  interval,  to  look  abroad 
to  the  genorol  state  of  Europe,  and  to  consider  the 
incisures  winch  England  al  this  time  embraood  ia 

i     ..  i it  ith  the  neighbouring  princes.    The 

ooderatt  temper  and  unwarlike  genius  of  Hi-  two 
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last  princes,  the  extreme  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboured  at  home,  and  the  great  security  which 
they  enjoyed  from  foreign  enemies,  had  rendered 
them  negligent  of  the  transactions  on  the  continent ; 
and  England,  during  their  reigns,  had  been  in  a 
manner  overlooked  in  the  general  system  of  Europe. 
The  bold  and  restless  genius  of  the  protector  led 
him  to  extend  his  alliances  and  enterprises  to  every 
part  of  Christendom ;  and  partly  from  the  ascendant 
of  his  magnanimous  spirit,  partly  from  the  situation 
of  foreign  kingdoms,  the  weight  of  England,  even 
under  its  most  legal  and  bravest  princes,  was  never 
more  sensibly  felt  than  during  this  unjust  and  vio- 
lent usurpation. 

A  war  of  thirty  years,  the  most  signal  and  most 
destructive  that  had  appeared  in  modern  annals,  had 
at  last  been  finished  in  Germany  (in  1648)  ;  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  were  composed  those 
fatal  quarrels  which  had  been  excited  by  the  pala. 
tine's  precipitate  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Bohe 
mia.  The  young  palatine  was  restored  to  part  of 
his  dignities  and  of  his  dominions.  The  rights, 
privileges,  and  authority,  of  the  several  members  of 
the  Germanic  body  were  fixed  and  ascertained: 
sovereign  princes  and  free  states  were  in  some  de- 
gree reduced  to  obedience  under  laws  :  and  by  the 
val  mi-  of  the  heroic  Gustavus,  the  enterprises  of  the 
active  Richelieu,  the  intrigues  of  the  artful  Mazarine, 
was  in  part  effected,  after  an  infinite  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure,  what  had  been  fondly  expected  and 
loudly  demanded  from  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  pacific 
James,  seconded  by  the  scanty  supplies  of  his  jealous 


ents. 


Sweden,  which  had  acquired  by  conquest  large 
dominions  in  the  north  of  Germany,  was  engaged 
in  enterprises  which  promised  her,  from  her  success 
and  valour,  still  more  extensive  acquisitions  on  the 
side  both  of  Polaud  and  of  Denmark.  Charles  X.. 
who  had  mounted  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  after 
the  voluntary  resignation  of  Christina,  being  stimu- 
tated  by  the  fame  of  Gustavus  as  well  as  by  his  own 
martial  disposition,  carried  his  conquering  arms  to 
the  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  gained  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  obstinately  dis- 
puted during  the  space  of  three  days.  The  pro- 
tector, at  the  time  his  alliance  was  courted  by  every 
power  in  Europe,  anxiously  courted  the  alliance  of 
Sweden  ;  and  he  was  fond  of  forming  a  confederacy 
with  a  protcstant  power  of  such  renown,  even  though 
it  threatened  the  whole  north  with  conquest  and 
subjection. 

The  transactions  of  the  parliament  and  protector 
with  Prance  had  been  various  and  complicated.  The 
emissaries  of  Richelieu  bad  furnished  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  rebellion,  when  it  first  broke  out  in  Scot- 
laud;  but  after  the  conflagration  bad  diffusi  d  itself, 
the  French  court,  observing  the  materials  to  be  of 
themselves  sufficiently  combustible,  found  it  unne- 
cessary any  longer  to  animate  Lhe  British  malcon- 
tents to  an  opposition  of  their  sovereign.  On  the 
contrary,  the)  offered  theii  mediat  u>n  for  compo^m- 
these  intestine  disorders;  and  their  ambassadors, 
from  decency,  pretended  to  act  in  concert  with  the 

court  of  England,  and  to  receive  direction!  I a 

prince  with  whom  their  master  was  connected  with 
no  near  an  affinity.  Meanwhile,  Richelieu  died, 
and  soon  after  him  the  French  king,  Louifl  Mil., 
leaving  his  sou  an  infant  four  years  old,  and  his 
Widow,  Anne  of  Austria,  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  succeeded  Richelieu  in  the  mi 
nistry  ;  ami  the  same  general  plan  of  policy,  though 
by  men  of  such    opposite  characters,    wan  still  con- 


tinued in  the  French  counsels.  The  establishment 
of  royal  authority,  the  reduction  of  the  Austrian 
family,  were  pursued  with  ardour  and  success  ;  and 
every  year  brought  an  accession  of  force  and  gran- 
deur to  the  French  monarchy.  Not  only  battles 
were  won,  towns  and  fortresses  taken;  the  genius 
too  of  the  nation  seemed  gradually  to  improve,  and 
to  compose  itself  to  the  spirit  of  dutiful  obedience 
and  of  steady  enterprise.  A  Conde,  a  Turenne, 
were  formed ;  and  the  troops,  animated  by  their 
valour,  and  guided  by  their  discipline,  acquired 
every  day  a  greater  ascendant  over  the  Spaniards. 
All  of  a  sudden,  from  some  intrigues  of  ihe  court, 
and  some  discontents  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  in- 
testine commotions  were  excited,  and  every  thing 
relapsed  into  confusion.  But  these  rebellions  of 
the  French,  neither  ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
nor  disgraced  by  the  fanatical  extravagances  which 
distinguished  the  British  civil  wars,  were  conducted 
with  little  bloodshed,  and  made  but  a  small  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Though  seconded 
by  the  force  of  Spain,  and  conducted  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  the  malcontents,  in  a  little  time,  were 
either  expelled  or  subdued  ;  and  the  French  mo- 
narchy, having  lost  a  few  of  its  conquests,  returned 
with  fresh  vigour  to  the  acquisition  of  new  do- 
minion. 

The  queen  of  England  and  her  son,  Charles, 
during  these  commotions,  passed  most  of  their  time 
at  Paris,  and  notwithstanding  their  near  connexion 
of  blood,  received  but  few  civilities,  and  still  less 
support,  from  the  French  court.  Had  the  queen-re- 
gent been  ever  so  much  inclined  to  assist  the  En- 
glish prince,  the  disorders  of  her  own  affairs  would, 
for  a  long  time,  have  rendered  such  intentions  im- 
practicable. The  banished  queen  had  a  moderate 
pension  assigned  her;  but  it  was  so  ill  paid,  and 
her  credit  ran  so  low,  that,  one  morning,  when  the 
cardinal  de  Retz  wailed  on  her,  she  informed  him 
that  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Henrietta,  was 
obliged  to  lie  a  bed,  for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  her. 
To  such  a  condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midst  of 
Paris,  a  queen  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France. 

The  English  parliament,  however,  having  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  resented  the  counte- 
nance, cold  as  it  was,  which  the  French  court  gave 
to  the  unfortunate  monarch.  On  pretence  of  inju- 
ries, of  which  the  Euglish  merchants  complained, 
they  issued  letters  of  reprisal  upon  the  French  ;  and 
Blake  went  so  far  as  to  attack  and  seize  a  whole 
squadron  of  ships,  which  were  carrying  supplies  to 
Dunkirk,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  Spaniards. 
That  town,  disappointed  of  these  supplies,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  French  ministers 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  change  their  measures. 
They  treated  Charles  with  such  affected  indifference, 
that  he  thought  it  more  decent  to  withdraw,  and 
prevent  the  indignity  of  being  desired  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  He  went  first  to  Spa,  thence  he  retired 
in  Cologne;  where  he  lived  two  years  on  a  small 
pension,  about  six  thousand  pounds  a-year,  payed 
him  by  the  court  of  France,  and  on  some  conti  iou- 

: ■     "Hi  him  bj  his  friends   in  England.     Iu  the 

management  of  his  family,  be  discovered  i  disposi- 
tion to  order  and  economy  ;  and  his  temper,  .  aeei 
in.  careless,  and  sociable,  was  more  than  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  thai  empin  ,  of  which  his  enemies 
h  "i  bereaved  him.  Sir  Edw  ird  Hyde,  created  lord- 
chancellor,  and  the  marquess  of  Ormond,  were  his 
chief  friends  and  confidants.  So  says  Hume;  bat 
!  icribeB  him  as  immersed  in  debaucheries, 
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which  perplexed  and  distressed   his  staunchest  ad 
herenls. 

If  the  French  ministry  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
bend  under  the  English  parliament,  they  deemed  it 
still  more  necessary  to  pay  deference  to  the  protec- 
tor, when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Car- 
dinal Mazarine,  by  whom  all  the  councils  of  France 
were  directed,  was  artful  and  vigilant,  supple  and 
patient,  false  and  intriguing;  desirous  rather  to 
prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  and  placing  his 
honour  more  in  the  6nal  success  of  his  measures 
than  in  the  splendour  and  magnanimity  of  the  means 
which  he  employed.  Cromwell,  by  his  imperious 
character,  rather  than  by  the  advantage  of  his  situa- 
tion, acquired  an  ascendant  over  this  man;  and 
every  proposal  made  by  the  protector  met  with  a 
ready  compliance  from  the  politic  and  timid  cardi- 
nal. Bourdeaux  was  sent  over  to  England  as  mi- 
nister ;  and  all  circumstances  of  respect  were  paid 
to  the  daring  usurper,  who  had  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  a  prince  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  royal  family  of  France.  With  indefa- 
tigable patience  did  Bourdeaux  conduct  this  nego- 
tiation, which  Cromwell  seemed  entirely  to  neglect; 
and  though  privateers,  with  English  commissions, 
committed  daily  depredations  on  the  French  com- 
merce, Mazarine  was  content,  in  hopes  of  a  fortu- 
nate issue,  still  to  submit  to  these  indignities. 

The  court  of  Spain,  less  connected  with  the  exiled 
royal  family,  and  reduced  to  greater  distress  than 
the  French  monarchy,  had  been  still  more  forward 
in  her  advances  to  the  prosperous  parliament  and 
protector.  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  en- 
voy, was  the  iirst  public  minister  who  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  new  republic;  and  in  return  for  this 
civility,  Aseham  had  been  sent  as  envoy  into  Spain 
by  the  parliament;  and  was  assassinated  there,  as 
We  have  already  seen. 

Spain,  at  this  time,  assailed  every  where  by  vi- 
gorous enemies  from  without,  and  labouring  under 
many  internal  disorders,  retained  nothing  of  her 
former  grandeur,  except  the  haughty  pride  of  her 
counsels,  and  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  her  neigh- 
bours. Portugal  had  rebelled,  and  established  her 
monarchy  in  the  house  of  Braganza:  Catalonia, 
complaining  of  violated  privileges,  had  revolted  to 
France;  Naples  was  shaken  with  popular  convul- 
sions :  the  Low  Countries  were  invaded  with  supe- 
rior forces,  and  seemed  ready  to  change  their  mas- 
ter :  the  Spanish  infantry,  anciently  so  formidable, 
had  been  annihilated  by  Condi  in  the  fields  of 
Rocroy:  and  though  the  same  prince,  banished 
France,  sustained,  by  his  activity  and  valour,  the 
lulling  fortunes  of  Spain,  he  could  only  hope  to  pro- 
tract, ii " t  prrvf.it,  tin-  nim  with  which  that  monarchy 
■.'.  .1-  ,i  il>l\  t h i < . i r •  1 1 *  < I . 

H.el  Cromwell  understood  and  regarded  the  in- 
ter..sis  of  his  country,  he  would  have  supported  the 
deeb'ning  condition  of  Spain  against  the  dangorou 

■iiiiliiin.il  ..I   Prance,  and  [in-served    that,    balance   of 

I    ...    ..I.  which  the  greatm    i  and  security  ol  Etas. 

■  nd    o  - i'  d<  pend.  Had  he  studii  d  onlj  in  ■  ov.  n 

interests,  in  a  narrow  manner,  he  WOUld  Ii  1V6  ii'.nii 

tained  an  exact  neutrality  between  the  e  zi    il   a 
doi   would  ho  have  bazardi  d   I 
i  in.  i  ii i.i  power,  bj    provoking  foreign 
enemies,  who  might  lend  assistance  to  domi   tii  fai 

ovi  if In    tottering   thr ■-     But   i" 

loi  valui  'I  dangi  i    hi    a<  tivo  'ii  ipo 
sition,  and  avidity  of  <    tei  tado  him  in 

■    ■       ■!■■:-.    oj n 

tumuli!)   v.  Wfl 


peace  made  with  Holland,  than  he  began  to  deli- 
berate what  new  enemy  he  should  invade  with  his 
victorious  arms. 

The  extensive  empire  and  yet  extreme  weakness 
of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  vigorous  courage 
and  great  naval  power  of  England;  were  circum- 
stances which,  then  compared,  excited  the  ambition 
of  the  enterprising  protector,  and  made  him  hope 
that  he  might,  by  some  gainful  conquest,  render  for 
ever  illustrious  that  dominion  which  be  had  assumed 
over  his  country.  Should  he  fail  of  these  durable 
acquisitions,  the  Indian  treasures,  which  must  every 
year  cross  the  ocean  to  reach  Spaiu,  were,  he  thought, 
a  sure  prey  to  the  English  navy,  and  would  support 
his  military  force,  without  his  laying  new  burdens 
on  the  discontented  people.  From  France  a  vigorous 
resistance  must  be  expected:  no  plunder,  no  con- 
quests could  be  hoped  for :  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
even  if  attended  with  success,  must  there  be  slow 
and  gradual:  and  the  advantages  acquired,  however 
real,  would  be  less  striking  to  the  multitude,  whom 
it  was  his  interest  to  allure.  The  royal  family,  so 
closely  connected  with  the  French  monarch,  might 
receive  great  assistance  from  that  neighbouring 
kingdom;  and  an  army  of  French  protestants, 
landed  in  England,  would  be  able,  he  dreaded,  to 
unite  the  most  opposite  factions  against  the  present 
usurpation. 

These  motives  of  policy  were  probably  seconded 
by  his  religious  prejudices  ;  as  no  humau  mind  ever 
contained  so  strange  a  mixture  of  sagacity  and 
bigotry  as  that  of  this  extraordinary  personage. 
The  Swedish  alliance,  though  much  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  England,  he  had  contracted,  merely 
from  his  zeal  for  protestantism;  and  Sweden  being 
closely  connected  with  France,  he  could  not  hope 
to  maintain  that  confederacy,  in  which  he  SO  much 
prided  himself,  should  a  rupture  ensue  between 
England  and  this  latter  kingdom.  The  hugonots, 
he  expected,  would  meet  with  better  treatment, 
while  he  engaged  in  a  close  union  with  their  sove- 
reign. And  as  the  Spaniards  were  much  more 
papists  than  the  French,  were  much  more  exposed 
to  the  old  puritanical  hatred,  and  had  even  erected 
the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  whose  rigours 
they  had  refused  to  mitigate  on  Cromwell's  solicita- 
tion ;  he  hoped  that  a  holy  and  meritorious  war 
with  such  idolaters  could  not  fail  of  protection  from 
heaven.  A  preacher  likewise,  inspired,  as  was  sup- 
pi  ed,  1»\  a  prophetic  spirit,  bid  him  "go  and  pros- 
per ;"  calling  him  "a  stone  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tains without  hands,  that  would  break  the  pride  of 
the  Spaniards,  crush  Antichrist,  ami  make  way  for 
the  purity  of  the  Gospel  over  tin-  whole  world." 

Actuated  equally   OJ    these    bigoted,    these    aniht- 

tious,  and  these  interested  motives,  the  protector 

equipped  two  considerable  squadrons  ;  and  while  he 
W0S  making  those  preparations,  the  neighbouring 
-tales,  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  remained    in    1UB- 

pense,  and  Looked  with  anxious  expectation  on  what 

side  the  storm  should  discharge  itself.    One  of  these 

squadrons,    consisting    of   thirty    capital   ships,    was 

sent   into  thr   Mediterranean  undet   Blake,  whose 

lame    was   HOW    spread   over    Europe.      No    English 

Hoot,  i      »pt  during  me  crusades,   had  ever  before 

-ailed  in  those  seas  ;    and  from  one  extremity  to    the 

other,  there  was  no  naval  force,  Christian  or  Ma- 
borui  UN,  able  to  resi  it  them  The  lloman  pontiff, 
w  hi  ■  w<  ikue  uad  who  o  pi  ide  equallj  provoke 
..ii  i,  ki .  'h'  ttdod  invasions  from  ■!  power  which  pro- 
fessed the  moat  inveterate  enmitj  against  him,  aud 
hichno  litt]  !  ■     movements  by  the  usual 
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motives  of  interest  and  prudence.  Blake,  casting 
anchor  before  Leghorn,  demanded  and  obtained 
from  the  duke  of  Tuscany  reparation  for  some  losses 
which  the  English  commerce  had  formerly  sustained 
from  him.  He  next  sailed  to  Algiers,  and  com- 
pelled the  dey  to  make  peace,  and  to  restrain  his 
piratical  subjects  from  further  violences  on  the  En- 
glish. He  presented  himself  before  Tunis;  and 
having  there  made  the  same  demands,  the  dey  of 
that  republic  bid  him  look  to  the  castles  of  Porto 
Farino  and  Goletta,  and  do  his  utmost.  Blake 
needed  not  to  be  roused  by  such  a  bravado  :  he  drew 
his  ships  close  up  to  the  castles,  and  tore  them  in 
pieces  with  his  artillery.  He  sent  a  numerous  de- 
tachment of  sailors  in  their  long-boats  into  the 
harbour,  and  burned  every  ship  which  lay  there. 
This  bold  action,  which  its  very  temerity,  perhaps, 
rendered  safe,  was  executed  with  little  loss,  and 
filled  all  that  part  of  the  world  with  the  renown  of 
English  valour. 

The  other  squadron  was  not  equally  successful. 
It  was  commanded  by  Penn,  and  carried  on  hoard 
four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Vena- 
bles.  About  five  thousand  more  joined  them  from 
Barbadoes  and  St.  Christopher's.  Both  these  officers 
were  inclined  to  the  king's  service;  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  hurry  the  sol- 
diers on  board,  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  among  them, 
in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.  The  ill  success  of 
this  enterprise  may  justly  be  ascribed,  as  much  to 
the  injudicious  schemes  of  the  protector,  who  planned 
it,  as  to  the  bad  execution  of  the  officers,  by  whom 
it  was  conducted.  The  soldiers  were  the  refuse  of 
the  whole  army  :  the  forces,  enlisted  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  the  most  profligate  of  mankind  :  Penn 
and  Venables  were  of  incompatible  tempers  :  the 
troops  were  not  furnished  with  arms  fit  for  such  an 
expedition  :  their  provisions  were  defective  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  :  all  hopes  of  pillage,  the  best 
incentive  to  valour  among  such  men,  were  refused 
the  soldiers  and  seamen  :  no  directions  or  intelli- 
gence were  given  to  conduct  the  officers  in  their  en- 
terprise :  and  at  the  same  time,  they  were  tied  down 
to  follow  the  advice  of  commissioners,  who  discon- 
certed them  in  all  their  projects. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general  to  at- 
tempt St.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of  strength  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniula.  On  the  approach  of  the  En- 
glish, the  Spaniards  in  a  fright  deserted  their  houses, 
and  fled  into  the  woods.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Venables  the  soldiers  were  disembarked  without 
guides  ten  leagues  distant  from  the  town.  They 
wandered  four  days  through  the  woods  without  pro- 
visions, and  what  was  still  more  intolerable  in  that 
sultry  climate,  without  water.  The  Spaniards  re- 
covered spirit,  and  attacked  them.  The  English 
discouraged  with  the  bad  conduct  of  then  officers, 
and  scarcely  alive  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
were  unable  to  resist.  An  inconsiderable  number 
of  the  enemy  put  the  whole  army  to  rout,  killed  six 
hundred  of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  on  board  their 
vessels, 

The  English  commanders,  in  order  to  atone  as 
much  as  possible  for  this  unprosperous  attempt,  brut 
their  course  to  Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to 
them  without  a  blow  (May  1",  L655).  Penn  and 
Venables  returned  to  England,  and  were  both  of 
them  sent  to  the  Tower,  by  the  protector,  who, 
though  commonly  master  of  his  temper,  was  thiuwii 
Into  a  violent  passion  at  this  disappointment.  But 
be  had  made  u  conquest  of  greater  importance  in 


gaining  Jamaica,  as  it  ultimately  proved,  than  he 
was  himself  at  that  time  aware  of.  Although  it  was 
much  inferior  to  the  vast  projects  which  he  had 
formed,  he  gave  orders  to  support  it  by  men  and 
money;  and  that  island  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  ;  the  chief  acquisition  which 
they  owe  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Cromwell. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  expedition,  which  was 
an  unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty,  arrived  in 
Europe,  the  Spaniards  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land, and  seized  all  the  ships  and  goods  of  English 
merchants,  of  which  they  could  make  themselves 
masters.  The  commerce  with  Spain,  so  profitable 
to  the  English,  was  cut  off;  and  near  fifteen  hun- 
dred vessels,  it  is  computed,  fell  in  a  few  years  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Blake,  to  whom  Montague 
was  joined  in  command  (January  1656),  after  re- 
ceiving new  orders,  prepared  himself  for  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards. 

Several  sea-officers,  having  entertained  scruples 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  Spa- 
nish war,  threw  up  their  commissions,  and  retired. 
No  commands,  they  thought,  of  their  superiors  could 
justify  a  war,  which  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  natural  equity,  and  which  the  civil  magistrate  had 
no  right  to  order.  Individuals,  they  maintained,  in 
resigning  to  the  public  their  natural  liberty,  could 
bestow  on  it  only  what  they  themselves  were  pos- 
sessed of,  a  right  of  performing  lawful  actions,  and 
could  invest  it  with  no  authority  of  commanding 
what  is  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  heaven.  Such 
maxims,  though  they  seem  reasonable,  are  perhaps 
too  perfect  for  human  nature ;  and  must  be  regarded 
as  one  effect,  though  of  the  most  innocent  and  even 
honourable  kind,  of  that  spirit,  partly  fanatical, 
partly  republican,  which  predominated  in  England. 

Blake  lay  some  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expectation  of 
intercepting  the  plate  fleet,  but  was  at  last  obliged, 
for  want  of  water,  to  make  sail  towards  Portugal. 
Captain  Stayner,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  coast 
with  a  squadron  of  seven  vessels,  came  in  sight  of 
the  galleons,  (September  10,  1656,)  and  immedi- 
ately set  sail  to  pursue  them.  The  Spanish  admiral 
ran  his  ship  ashore:  two  others  followed  his  ex- 
ample: the  English  took  two  ships  valued  at  near 
two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight.  Two  galleons  were 
set  on  fire  ;  and  the  marquess  of  Badajos,  viceroy  of 
Peru,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  betrothed  to  the 
young  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  were  destroyed  in  them. 
The  marquess  himself  might  have  escaped ;  but 
seeing  those  unfortunate  women,  astonished  with  the 
danger,  fall  in  a  swoon,  and  perish  in  the  flames,  he 
rather  chose  to  die  with  them,  than  drag  out  a  life 
imbittcrcd  with  the  remembrance  of  such  scenes. 
When  the  treasures  gained  by  this  enterprise  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth,  the  protector,  from  a  hope  "f 
propitiating  and  dazzling  the  populace,  ordered 
them  to  be  transported  by  laud  to  Loudon. 

The  next  action  against  the  Spaniards  was  more 
honourable,  though  less  profitable  to  the  nation. 
Blake  having  heard  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen 
ships,  much  richer  than  the  former,  bail  taken  shelter 
in  the  Canaries,  immediately  made  sail  towards 
them.  He  found  them  (20th  of  April,  1657)  in  the 
Lay  .ii  Santa  Crnz,  disposed  in  a  formidable  posture. 

The  bay  was  secured  with  a  strung  Castle,  well  pro- 
vided with  cannon,  besides  seven  forts  in  several 
pari  of  it,  all  united  by  a  line  of  communication, 
manned  with  musqueteors.  Don  Diego  Diaques, 
tin-  Spanish  admiral,  ordered  all  his  smaller  vessels  to 
moor  close  to  the  shore,  and  posted  the  larger  galleons 
further  off,  at  anchor,  with  their  broadsides  to  the  sea. 
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Bl  ike  was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with 
this  appearance.  The  wind  seconded  his  courage, 
and  blowing  full  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought 
h,m  among  the  thickest  of  his  enemies  After  a 
resistance  of  four  hours,  the  Spaniards  yielded  to 
English  valour,  and  abandoned  their  ships,  which 
were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed  with  all  their  trea- 
sure.  The  greatest  danger  still  remained  to  the 
English  Thev  lay  uuder  the  fire  ot  the  castles  and 
all  The  forts,  which  must  in  a  little  time  have  torn 
them  in  pieces.  But  the  wind  suddenly  shifting 
carried  them  out  of  the  bay  ;  where  they  left  the 
Spaniards  in  astonishment  at  the  happy  temerity  ot 
their  audacious  victors. 

This  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  the  ga  la  lit 
Blake      He  was  consumed  with  the  dropsy  and  the 
scurvy,  and  hastened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up 
his  breath  in  his  native  country,  which  he  had  so 
much  adorned  by  his  valour      As  he  came  within 
sight  of  land   he  expired   (7th   ot   August,  1657). 
Never  man  so  zealous  for  a  faction  was  so  much  re- 
spected and  esteemed  even  by  the  opposite  factions 
He  was  by  principle  an  inflexible  republican;  and 
the  late  usurpations,  amidst  all  the  trust  and  caresses 
which   he   received    from  the   ruling  mm 
thought  to  be  very  little  gratetul  to  him.      'It  is  still 
our  duty,"  he  said  to  the  seamen,  "to  hght  for  our 
country,   ...to  what  hands  soever  the   government 
may   fall."     Disinterested,   generous    liberal;  am- 
bitious  only  of   true    glory,    dreadful   only   to    his 
avowed  enemies;  he  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect 
characters  of  the  age,   and  the  least  stained   with 
those  errors  and  violences  which  were  then   so  pre- 
dominant.    The  protector  ordered  him  a  pompous 
funeral  at  the  public  charge:  but  the  tear-  oi  h« 
countrymen  were  the  most  honourable  panegyric  on 

bis  memory.  .     .     .      „<*„:„ 

The  conduct  of  the  protector  ...  foreign  affairs 
though  imprudent  and  impolitic  was  full  o  vigOUl 
and  enterprise,  and  drew  a  consideration  to  his  coun- 
which,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  seemed 
,,,'nave  ...tally  lost.  The  great  mind  n  tins  success- 
ful usurper  was  intent  ou  spreading  the  renown  oi 
the  English  nation;  and  while  he  struck  mankind 
with  astonishment  at  hi.  extraordinary  fortune,  he 
"earned  to  ennoble,  instead  of  debasing,  thai  people 

wh hereduced  to  subjection      It  wash «Wj 

that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an  EngUshman  as 
„|U,I,  feared  and  revered  as  ever  was  that  or  » 
Roman  ;  and  as  his  countrymen  found  some  reality 
■  ^-tensions,  theii  national  vanit)  uemg8™ 
mi.., I,  made  them  bear  with   "ore  patience  au  ina 

I,  mu,t  also  be  acknowledged,  thai  the  protector, 

in  hi.  civil  and  domestic  administrate,  displayed 

regard  both  to  justice  and  clemency,  as  his 

L'rpedauS ty,  derived  from  no  law,  and  founded 

dd  possibh  permit.     Withe 

U" Uoj    (uaicatursi  were  fiUed 

■ th.  ,,!,.    v.,,  ap 

J     ....'i  to  everj   man   bu and   u> 

.    .     ,,   where  neceuity  required  too  con 

law  wa.  the  great  ru     Bdu?t ^  i°a 

bavfour.     Vane  and  Litburno,  whose  credit  wrth  to, 

republican    an. Uei     he  dreaded,  had  indeed 

I     tho*  who* d  to  paj  illegal 

obliged  b)  menaces  plj  «"«  '    " 

ml  ' 

, who  had  oi     ■   ■  »] '"  ,  '", 

::1;;,i::::;::,;.v::f;,n,„ 


But  these  irregularities  were  deemed  inevitable  con 
sequences  of  his  illegal  authority.     Aud  though  often 
urged  by  his  officers,  as  is  pretended  by  Clarendon, 
to  attempt   a  general  massacre  of  the  royalists,  he- 
al ways  with  horror  rejected  such  sanguinary  counsels. 
In   the   army  was  laid  the  sole  basis  of  the  pro 
lector's  power;  and  in  managing  it  consisted  the 
chief  art  and  delicacy  of  his  government.      I  he  sol- 
diers were  held  in  exact  discipline;  a  policy  which 
both  accustomed  them  to  obedieuce,  and  made  them 
less   hateful  and  burthensome   to  the  people.     He 
augmented  their  pay  ;  though  the  public  necessities 
sometimes    obliged  him  to  run  in  arrears  to  them 
Their  interests,   they  were  sensible,   were   closely 
connected  with  those  of  their  general  and  protector. 
Aud  he   entirely  commanded  their  affectionate  re- 
sard    by  his  abilities  and  success  in  almost  every 
enterprise  which  he  had  hitherto  undertaken.     But 
all  military  government  is  precarious  ;  much  more 
where  it  stands  in  opposition  to  civil  establishments; 
and  stdl  more  where  it  encounters  religious  preju- 
dices     By  the  wild  fanaticism  which  he  had  nou 
rishe'd  in  the  soldiers,   he  had  seduced  them  into 
measures,  for  which,  if  openly  proposed  to  them,  they 
would  have  entertained  the  utmost  aversion.     But 
this   same  spirit  rendered  them  more  difficult  to  be 
governed,   and  made  their  caprices  terrible  even  to 
That  hand  which  directed  their  movements.    So  often 
taught,   that   the  office  of  king  was  an  usurpation 
upon  Christ,  they  were  apt  to  suspect  a  protector  not 
to  be   altogether  compatible  with    that  divine    au- 
thority.    Harrison,    though  raised   to  the   highest 
dignity    and   possessed    of  Cromwell's   confidence, 
became  his  most  inveterate  enemy  as  soon  as  the 
authority  of  a  single  person  was  established  against 
which    that  usurper  had  always   made  such  violent 
protestations.    Overton,  Lich,  Okey,  officers  of  rank 
in  the  army,  were  actuated  with  like  principles,  anu 
Cromwell  was  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  their  com- 
missions.   Their  influence,  which  was  before    bought 

unbounded  among  the  troops,  seemed  from  that  mo- 
ment to  be  totally  annihilated.  . 

The  more  effectually  to  curb  the  enthusiastic  and 
seditious  spirit  of  the  troops,  Cromwell  established  a 
kind  of  militia  ill  the  several  counties.  Companies 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  enlisted  under  proper 
officers,  regular  pay  distributed  among  them,  aud  a 
resource  by  that  means  provided  both  agains  toe 
insurrections  of  the  ro)  ali.ts,  and  mutiny  oi  the  army. 
Religion  can  never  be  deemed  a  point  of  small 
consequence  m  end  government:  but  during  this 
oeriorf,  it  maj  be  regarded  as  the  great  soring  oi 
men's  u  lions  and  determination,.  Though  trans- 
norted,  himself,  with  the  mosl  frantic  whimsies, 
Cromwell  had  adopted  a  scheme  for  regulating  this 
principle  in  other.,  which  was  sagacious  and  poli- 
tical     Boing  resolved  torn tain  a  national  ohurch 

„ei  determined  noithci  to  admit  episcopacy  nor  pre. 

Lten    itablisheda  number  ol  commissioners, 

under  the  name  of  Irjsn,  parti)  laymen   parti]  a. 
I  clciastics,    ome  pn   bylerians,  some  independents 

i  ted  to  all  living.,  which  [formal  l> 

,„  the  gift  of  the  crown;  thej  examined  and  ad 
mined  such  por.on.a.  received  holy  order.;  and 

thev  im itodtho  live.,  doctrine,  and  behaviour  ol 

i"  lead  of  sup) ing  thai   union  be. 

( ,   iSarnino  I  theology,  *  has  10  long 

been  attempted  ...  Europe,  these  tryers  ombraced 

H„.  lattoi  principle  ...  It, full  purity,  and  made  it  the 

I   0{  thi  ..   axaminalion      The  candidates 

,,,.   no  mora  perplexed  with  quo.tions  i earning 

,.„,•!.  and  Roman  erudition  oon- 
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cerniug  their  talent  for  profane  arts  and  sciences  : 
the  chief  object  of  scrutiny  regarded  their  advances 
in  grace,  and  fixing  the  critical  moment  of  their 
conversion 

With  the  pretended  saints  of  all  denominations 
Cromwell  was  familiar  and  easy.  Laying  aside  the 
state  of  protector,  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  well 
knew  how  to  maintain,  he  insinuated  to  them,  that 
nothing  but  necessity  could  ever  oblige  him  to  in- 
vest himself  with  it.  He  talked  spiritually  to  them  ; 
he  sighed,  he  wept,  he  canted,  he  prayed.  He 
even  entered  with  them  into  an  emulation  of  ghostly 
gifts ;  and  these  men,  instead  of  grieving  to  be  out- 
done in  their  own  way,  were  proud  that  his  highness, 
by  his  princely  example,  had  dignified  those  prac- 
tices in  which  they  themselves  were  daily  occupied. 
Cromwell  followed,  though  but  in  part,  the  advice 
which  he  received  from  General  Harrison,  at  the 
time  when  the  intimacy  and  endearment  most 
strongly  subsisted  betwixt  them.  "  Let  the  waiting 
upon  Jehovah,"  said  that  military  saint,  (according 
to  Milton's  state  papers)  "  be  the  greatest  and  most 
considerable  business  you  have  every  day  :  reckon 
it  so,  more  than  to  eat,  sleep,  and  council  together. 
Run  aside  sometimes  from  your  company,  and  get 
a  word  with  the  Lord.  Why  should  not  you  have 
three  or  four  precious  souls  always  standing  at  your 
elbow,  with  whom  you  might  now  and  then  turn  into 
a  corner  ?  I  have  found  refreshment  and  mercy  in 
such  a  way." 

If  Cromwell  might  be  said  to  adhere  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  religion,  they  were  the  independents 
who  could  chiefly  boast  of  his  favour  ;  and  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  such  pastors  of  that  sect,  as  were  not 
passionately  addicted  to  civil  liberty,  were  all  of 
them  devuted  to  him. 

The  presbyterian  clergy  also,  saved  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  anabaptists  and  millenarians,  and  en- 
joying their  establishments  and  tithes,  were  not 
averse  to  his  government ;  though  he  still  enter- 
tained a  great  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  and  restless 
spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated.  He  granted  an 
unbounded  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  but  catholics 
and  prelatists  ;  and  by  that  means  he  both  attached 
the  wild  sectaries  to  his  person,  and  employed  them 
in  curbing  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  presbyte- 
rians.  "  I  am  the  only  man,"  he  was  often  heard 
to  say,  "  who  has  known  how  to  Bubdue  that  insolent 
Met,  which  can  suffer  none  but  itself." 

The  protestant  zeal  which  possessed  the  presbyte* 
rians  and  independents,  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
haughty  manner  in  which  the  protector  so  success- 
fully supported  the  persecuted  protectants  throughout 
all  Europe.  Even  the  duke  of  Savoy,  so  remote  a 
power,  and  so  little  exposed  to  the  naval  force  of 
England,  was  obliged,  by  the  authority  of  France, 
to  comply  with  his  mediation,  and  to  tolerate  the 
protestanta  of  the  valleys,  against  whom  that  prince 
had  commenced  a  furiors  persecution.  France  itself 
was  constrained  to  bear  not  only  with  the  religion, 
but  even,  in  some  instances,  with  the  seditious  inso- 
lence of  the  hugonots  ;  and  when  the  French  court 
applied  for  a  reciprocal  toleration  of  the  catholic 
religion  to  England,  the  protector,  who  arrogated 
in  every  thing  the  superiority,  would  hearken  to  no 
such  proposal!  lie  had  entertained  a  project  of  in- 
stituting a  college  in  imitation  of  that  at  Rome,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith;  and  his  apostles,  in 
zeal,  though  not  in  unanimity,  had  certainly  been  a 
full  match  for  the  catholics. 

Cromwell  retained  the  church  of  England  in  con- 
Itraint  ;  though  he  permitted  its  clergy  a  littlo  more- 


liberty  than  the  republican  parliament  had  formerly 
allowed.  He  was  pleased  that  the  superior  lenity 
of  his  administration  should  in  every  thing  be  re- 
marked. He  bridled  the  royalists,  both  bv  the  army 
which  he  rctaiued,  and  by  those  secret  spies  which 
he  found  means  to  intermix  in  all  their  counsels. 
Manning  being  detected  and  punished  with  death, 
he  corrupted  Sir  Richard  Willis,  who  was  much 
trusted  by  Chaucellor  Hyde  and  all  the  royalists; 
and  by  means  of  this  mau  he  was  let  into  every  de- 
sign and  conspiracy  of  the  party.  He  could  dis- 
concert any  project,  by  confining  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  the  actors  in  it ;  and  as  he  restored  them 
afterwards  to  liberty,  his  severity  passed  oulv  for 
the  result  of  general  jealousy  and  suspicion.  The 
secret  source  of  his  intelligence  remained  still  un- 
known and  unsuspected. 

Conspiracies  for  an  assassination  he  was  chiefly 
afraid  of;  these  being  designs  which  no  prudence 
or  vigilance  could  evade.  Colonel  Titus,  under  the 
name  of  Allen,  had  written  a  spirited  discourse,  ex- 
horting every  one  to  embrace  this  method  of  ven 
geance ;  and  Cromwell  knew  that  the  inflamed 
minds  of  the  royal  party  were  sufficiently  disposed 
to  put  the  doctrine  in  practice  against  him.  He 
openly  told  them,  that  assassinations  were  base  and 
odious,  and  he  never  would  commence  hostilities  by 
so  shameful  an  expedient;  but  if  the  first  attempt 
or  provocation  came  from  them,  he  would  retaliate 
to  the  uttermost.  He  had  instruments,  he  said, 
whom  he  could  employ ;  and  he  never  would  desist 
till  he  had  totally  exterminated  the  royal  family. 
This  menace,  more  than  all  his  guards,  contributed 
to  the  security  of  his  person. 

There  was  no  point  about  which  the  protector  was 
more  solicitous  than  to  procure  intelligence.  This 
article  alone,  it  is  said,  cost  him  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Postmasters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  in  his  pay  :  carriers  were  searched  or 
bribed  :  secretaries  and  clerks  were  corrupted  ;  the 
greatest  zealots  in  all  parties  were  often  those  who 
conveyed  private  information  to  him  :  and  nothing 
could  escape  his  vigilant  inquiry.  Such  at  least  is 
the  representation  made  by  historians  of  Cromwell's 
administration  :  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  we 
may  judge  by  those  volumes  of  Thurloe's  papers, 
which  have  been  published,  this  affair,  like  many 
others,  has  been  greatly  magnified.  We  scarcely 
find  by  that  collection,  that  any  secret  counsels  of 
foreign  states,  except  those  of  Holland,  which  are 
not  expected  to  be  concealed,  were  known  to  the 
protector. 

The  general  behaviour  and  deportment  of  this 
man,  who  had  been  raised  from  a  very  private  star 
ti* <n,  who  had  passed  most  of  his  youth  in  the  coun- 
try, and  who  was  still  constrained  so  much  to  frequent 
bad  company,  was  such  as  might  befit  the  greatest 
monarch.  He  maintained  a  dignity  without  either 
affectation  or  ostentation;  and  supported  with  all 
strangers  that  high  idea  with  which  his  great  ex- 
ploits and  prodigious  fortune   had  impressed  them. 

Ai ig  his  ancient  friends  he  could  relax  himself: 

and  by  trifling  and  amusement,  jesting  and  making 
verses,  he  feared  not  exposing  himself  to  theii  most 
familiar  approaches.  With  others  he  is  said  some- 
times to  have  pushed  matters  to  the  length  of  rustic 
bnfibonery. 

|  We  omit  the  anecdotes  which  Hume  cites,  as  the 
authorities  on  which  they  real  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  of  little  value.  They  tire  the  production  of 
Opponents,  who  caught  at  and  exaggerated  every 
derODJ  rumour  that  party  spirit  could  invent.] 
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Amidst  all  the  unguarded  play  and  buffoonery  of 
this  singular  personage,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
remarking  the  characters,  designs,  and  weaknesses 
of  men  :  and  it  is  said  that  he  would  sometimes  push 
them  by  an  indulgence  in  wine,  to  open  to  him  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  their  bosom.  Great  regu- 
larity, however,  and  even  austerity  of  manners,  were 
always  maintained  in  his  court ;  and  he  was  careful 
never  by  any  liberties  to  give  offence  to  the  most 
rigid  of  the  godly.  Some  state  was  upheld;  but 
with  little  expense,  aud  without  any  splendour.  The 
nobility,  though  courted  by  him,  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  disdained  or  feared  to  intermix  with  those  per- 
sons who  were  the  instruments  of  his  government. 
Without  departing  from  economy,  he  was  generous 
to  those  who  served  him  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  find 
out  and  engage  in  his  interests  every  man  possessed 
of  those  talents  which  any  particular  employment 
demanded.  His  generals,  his  admirals,  his  judges, 
his  ambassadors,  were  persons  who  contributed,  all 
of  them,  in  their  several  spheres,  to  the  security  of 
the  protector,  and  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
nation. 

Under  pretence  of  uniting  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  one  commonwealth  with  England,  Cromwell  had 
reduced  those  kingdoms  to  a  total  subjection  ;  and 
he  treated  them  entirely  as  conquered  provinces. 
The  civil  administration  of  Scotland  was  placed  in 
a  council  consisting  mostly  of  English,  of  which 
Lord  Broghil  was  president.  Justice  was  adminis- 
tered by  seven  judges,  four  of  whom  were  English. 
In  order  to  curb  the  tyrannical  nobility,  he  both 
abolished  all  vassalage,  and  revived  the  office  of 
justice  of  peace,  which  King  James  had  introduced, 
but  was  not  able  to  support.  A  long  line  of  forts 
and  garrisons  was  maintained  throughout  the  king- 
dom. An  army  of  ten  thousand  men  kept  every 
thing  in  peace  and  obedience  ;  and  neither  the  ban- 
ditti of  the  mountains,  nor  the  bigots  of  the  Low 
Countries,  could  indulge  their  inclination  to  turbu- 
lence and  disorder.  He  courted  the  presbyterian 
clergy,  though  he  nourished  that  intestine  enmity 
which  prevailed  between  the  resolutioners  and  pro- 
testors ;  and  he  found  that  very  little  policy  was  re- 
quisite to  foment  quarrels  among  theologians.  He 
permitted  no  church  assemblies;  being  sensible  that 
from  thence  had  proceeded  many  of  the  past  dis- 
orders. And,  in  the  main,  the  Scots  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  never  before,  while  they  en- 
joyed their  irregular,  factious  liberty,  bad  they  at- 
tained so  much  happiness  as  at  present,  when  re- 
duced to  subjection  under  a  foreign  nation. 

The  protectory  administration  of  Ireland  was 
Timre  severe  and  violent.  The  government  of  that 
island  was  first  intrusted  to  Fleetwood,  a  notorious 
fanatic,  who  had  married  Ireton's  widow;  then  to 
Henri  Cromwell,  second,  son  of  the  protector,  q 
young  man  of  an  amiable,  mild  di^pn-itmn,  and  not 
de  titute  of  vigour  and  capacity.  About  five  mil- 
In. n*  ..!  acres,  forfeited  either  by  the  popish  rebels 
01  bj  the  adherents  of  the  Icing,  were  divided,  parti} 
among  the  adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money  to 
the  parliament,  parti)  among  the  English  soldiers, 

who  had  am  ai    due  to  Lhem      Examplei  of  a  m 
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which,  from  an  impatience  of  attaining  immediate 


security,  must  have  depopulated  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  rendered  the  English  estates  of  no 
value,  was  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

In  the  foregoing  general  recapitulation  of  the 
protector's  administration,  Hume  has  omitted  many 
circumstances  which  require  a  more  miuute  account 
than  his  rapid  and  partial  narrative  affords.  The 
following  selection  from  Godwin  will  in  part  supply 
these  gross  deficiencies. 

The  account  of  Cromwell's  transactions  with  the 
Jews,  has  been  scarcely  alluded  to  by  any  author 
except  Godwin : — 

"  A  noble  design  formed  by  Cromwell  was  in  re- 
lation to  the  people  of  the  Jews.  They  were  de- 
tested through  the  Christian  world,  as  the  murder- 
ers of  the  Son  of  God;  and  the  superstition  of  the 
dark  ages  caused  this  sentiment  to  show  itself  in 
the  most  unheard-of  barbarities,  and  an  unrelenting 
persecution.  The  peculiarities  of  this  race  of  men, 
their  singular  diet  and  customs,  aud  their  striking 
physioguomy,  kept  alive  the  hatred,  and  aided  the 
proscription.  Yet  they  were  the  most  industrious 
and  sharp-sighted  of  mankind.  As,  by  the  laws  of 
Europe,  they  could  possess  no  land,  and  arrive  at 
no  public  honours,  and  as  it  was  morally  impossible 
they  should  acquire  the  commendation  or  the  love 
of  any  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  sojourned, 
they  resolved  to  aspire  to  what  was  still  within  their 
reach,  wealth,  aud  whatever  by  the  conventions  of 
society  represented  wealth,  whether  coin,  or  any  of 
those  bonds,  contracts,  and  written  engagements, 
which  are  held  sacred  among  mankind. 

"  They  were  banished  from  England  in  the  year 
1*290  ;  aud  from  that  time  no  body  of  Jews  formed 
into  a  community,  could  be  found  within  our  domi- 
nions. After  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years,  Cromwell  determined  to  signalize  him- 
self by  putting  an  end  to  this  proscription.  It  was 
au  enterprise  worthy  of  his  character.  His  com 
prchensive  mind  enabled  him  to  take  in  all  its  re- 
connncndationsandall  its  advantages.  The  liberality 
of  his  disposition,  and  his  avowed  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  toleration,  reudered  it  an  adventure  be- 
coming him  to  achieve.  As  a  man,  he  held  that  no 
human  being  should  be  proscribed  among  his  fellow- 
inen  for  the  accident  of  his  birth.  As  a  Christian, 
who  looked  forward  in  the  faith  of  prophecy  for  the 
conversion  of  these  our  elder  brethren  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  polytheism,  he  knew  that  kind  treatment  and 
impartial  justice  supplied  our  best  instrument  for 
subduing  their  prejudices,  And  as  a  statesman,  he 
was  aware  how  useful  the  Jews  might  be  made,  to 
the  nation,  as  the  medium  of  commerce,  and  tu  the 
government,  as  the  means  of  correspondence,  the 
communicators  of  valuable  information,  and  the  di- 
vulgers  of  secrets  with  which  it  might  be  important 
for  them  to  be  acquainted. 

"  How  the  intercourse  began  between  bim  and 
the  objects  of  bis  Liberality  wo  are  not  fully  informed. 
The  first  thing  distinctly  noticed  on  the  subject,  k, 
that  a  certain  Menasseh  Hen  Israel,  by  birth  a 
Portuguese  Jew,  but  established  in  Holland,  and 
one  of  tli"  chiefs  of  the  synagogue  at  Amsterdam, 
came  over  to  England  in  the  close  of  the  year,  to 
negotiato  with  Cromwell  on  the  subject.     He  was 

the  most  learned  mail  of  lus  nation,  and  universally 

respected,  counting  among  bis  frionds  Huetius, 
B01  bar!  and  Barlssus,  Thomas  Pocock,  the  son  of 
the  celt  brated  orientalist,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Me- 
ns eh  des<  1  ibe  bim  d  b  man  in  whom  passion 
and  fickleness  had  no  sway,  but  who  was  lath* 
blessed  with  the  goods  of  fortune, 
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*' He  says  of  himself,  that  being  excited  by  the 
great  things  the  parliament  had  achieved  five  years 
before,  and  the  unusual  attempt  iu  which  they  had 
engaged,  and  by  the  changes  of  so  many  nations, 
which  of  late  the  supreme  governor  of  all  things 
seemed  to  be  bringiug  on  the  world,  he  had  con- 
ceived that  a  fitter  time  could  not  be  found  for  the 
experiment  of  restoring  his  countrymen  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  men  in  this  island.  In  execution  of  this 
project  he  had  at  that  time  applied  from  Amsterdam 
to  the  Long  Parliament  for,  and  had  obtained,  a 
passport.  He  was  however  prevented  from  making 
use  of  their  indulgence.  He  then  addressed  the 
second  [or  Barebone's]  parliament,  and  obtained 
from  them  the  same  favour,  but  was  still  detained 
on  the  continent.  Finding  however  at  this  crisis 
that  his  comiug  over  would  not  be  unwelcome  to 
Cromwell,  he  set  out  for  London.  He  arrived  in 
October,  and  immediately  after  published  a  tract, 
entitled  A  Humble  Address  to  the  Lord  Protector 
in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Nation. 

"  Cromwell  received  him  with  much  distinction, 
and  speedily  appointed  a  conference  of  lawyers, 
citizens  and  preachers,  to  meet  at  Whitehall,  to 
consider  the  propositions  of  Menasseh.  This  assem- 
bly sat  four  times  in  the  month  of  December.  The 
desires  expressed  by  Menasseh  were,  first,  for  the 
protection  of  the  government  to  his  countrymen 
who  might  be  willing  to  reside  in  England,  se- 
condly, that  they  might  have  a  synagogue  in  Lon- 
don, thirdly,  for  acemetery,  fourthly,  that  they  might 
be  allowed  freedom  of  trade,  fifthly,  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  determine  processes  among  them- 
selves, with  liberty,  if  either  party  pleased,  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  civil  courts  of  the  country,  the  party 
appealing  depositing  first  the  amount  of  the  sum  in 
dispute,  and  engaging  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the 
English  judges,  and  sixthly,  a  revocation  of  such 
laws  as  might  be  found  in  existence,  that  were  hos- 
tile to  these  privileges. 

"  The  persons  appointed  to  sit  on  these  proposi- 
tions were  Chief-justice  Glyn,  and  Chief-baron 
Steele,  with  the  Lord-mayor  Dethick,  the  two  she- 
riffs, two  of  the  aldermen,  Pack  and  Tichbourne, 
and  the  master  of  the  Charter-house.  The  clergy 
were  Owen,  Goodwin,  Wilkinson,  Nye,  Cudworth, 
Whitchcot,  and  eight  others:  to  whom  were  after- 
wards added  Hugh  Peters,  Peter  Sterry,  and  Bulke- 
ley,  provost  of  Eton-college.  Chief-justice  St.  John 
alsn  appears  to  have  been  called  in;  and  Cromwell'." 
council  assisted  at  the  debates. 

"  The  protector  himself  took  a  considerable  part 
in  these  conferences.  Sir  Paul  Ilicaut,  who  was 
then  a  young  man,  and  had  pressed  in  among  the 
Crowd,  Bald,  he  never  heard  a  man  speak  so  well, 
as  Cromwell  did  on  this  occasion.  The  conferences 
howeVer  came  to  nothing.  The  citizens  were  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  :  but  most  of  the  divines  were 
adverse  to  the  measure  and  produced  text  after  text 
against  it  with  unremitting  assiduity.  Cromwell 
therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  put  an  end  to  their 
delihcratkms, 

"  But,  though  baffled  in  this,  and  not  thinking  it 
right  under  the  circumstances,  to  grant  the  Jews 
that  open  establishment  which  he  had  meditated,  he 
was  not  thus  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose. 
He  granted  to  several  of  them  a  dispensation  to 
come  and  reside  in  London,  and  from  that  time  they 
built  a  synagogue,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
sort  of  community.  Tins  excited  great  discontent 
in  a  number  of  Christians;  and  among  others  Thomas 
Violet,  a  goldsmith,  did  every  thing  iu  his  power  to 


interrupt  their  settlement.  About  Christmas  1659 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Justice  Tyrrel,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  common-bench,  representing  how  greatly  con- 
trary to  law  it  was,  that  these  people  should  have 
the  audacity  to  worship  God  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  in  England  ;  and  in  De- 
cember 1660  he,  together  with  other  merchants  of 
the  city  of  London,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
and  parliament,  praying  that  the  advantages  granted 
to  them  by  the  late  usurper  might  be  altogether  re- 
voked, and  made  of  no  effect. 

"  This  transaction  of  Cromwell  is  treated  of  with 
great  obscurity  in  our  histories ;  and  Tovey,  in  his 
Anglia  Judaica,  expressly  maintains  that  the  Jews 
were  not  admitted  into  England  till  after  the  resto- 
ration. Violet's  account  of  his  own  proceedings 
places  the  matter  however  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
troversy. There  is  a  curious  description  of  the  ce- 
remonies of  their  worship  in  1602,  in  Ellis,  Original 
Letters,  Second  Series,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  1,  et  seqq.,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  writer  '  counted  above  one 
hundred  right  Jews  in  the  synagogue,  all  gentlemen, 
not  one  mechanic  person  among  them.' 

"  To  bring  the  question  however  to  a  still  greater 
degree  of  evidence,  I  applied  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue  in  Bevis  Marks, 
and  by  their  permission,  Mr.  Almosnino,  their  se- 
cretary, obligingly  went  over  with  me  some  of  their 
oldest  records.  Among  them  I  found  an  account  of 
a  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  parish  of  Stepney, 
granted  them  in  February  1656-7,  for  a  burying- 
ground.  Also,  an  agreement  in  1674,  to  enlarge, 
alter  and  improve  the  synagogue  in  Cree  Church- 
lane,  St.  Catherine  Cree,  London.  The  synagogue 
in  Bevis  Marks  was  not  built  till  1704-5." 

It  must  be  added,  that  other  historians  (amongst 
whom  are  Lingard  and  Brodie),  attribute  Cromwell's 
proceedings  towards  the  Jews  to  pecuniary  motives  : 
they  being  willing  to  pay  for  toleration,  and  he  in 
distress  for  money. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little,  in  point  of  time, 
in  order  to  present  the  reader  with  some  examples 
of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  protector: — 

*•  One  of  the  main  engines  by  which,"  says  God- 
win, "the  parliament  had  thought  to  carry  its  pur- 
poses, was  the  denial  of  the  supplies.  But  they 
formed  in  this  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  man  with 
whom  they  had  to  contend.  Cromwell  did  notsuffer 
himself  to  be  shaken  by  the  difficulty  to  which  he 
was  thus  exposed  ;  he  did  not  allow  it  to  be  doubted 
for  a  moment  whether  he  could  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  public  without  their  assistance.  He  had  re- 
course to  that,  article  in  the  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth which  said,  that  the  protector  and  coun- 
cil shall  have  power  to  raise  money,  and  to  m. ike 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
till  the  parliament  shall  otherwise  order.  The  or- 
dinance of  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  navy  expired  on  the  21th  of  December; 
and  on  the  Nth  01  February  the  council  issued  a 
fresh  ordinance,  enacting  an  assessment  to  continue 
till  the  '24th  of  June  following.  The  rate  was  fixed 
at  sixty  thousand,  pounds  per  month;  and,  as  the 
enemies  of  Cromwell  had  disseminated  the  idea  thai 
he  would  impose  a  more  burthensome  taxation,  the 
public  in  general  were  delighted  with  his  modera- 
tion, and  quietly  submitted  to  what  was  required. 

"Another  form  of  attack  was  commenced  on  Ins 
government,  which  with  less  resolution  and  con- 
stancy on  his  part  would  have   threatened   the    most 

serious  consequences,  So  long  ago  as  the  lib  "f 
November  (1654),  while  the  parliament  was  still  si' 
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tins;,  one  Cony,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  refused  to 
pay  certain  custom-house  duties  on  the  goods  he  im- 
ported, on  the  pretence  that  they  were  not  imposed 
by  a  legal  authority.  For  this  offence  he  was  brought 
before  the  commissioners  of  customs  on  the  6th,  and 
condemned  in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  on  the 
16th.  Refusing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  committed 
to  prison  on  the  12th  of  December  for  contempt.  A 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  moved  for  in  his  favour  in 
the  following  term  ;  but  the  question  stood  over  be- 
vond  Easier  on  account  of  some  technical  informa- 
lities. He  retained  three  of  the  most  eminent  coun- 
sel at  the  bar,  Maynard,  Twisden  and  Wadham 
Windham,  to  plead  for  him  ;  and  the  question  came 
on  to  be  heard  on  the  17th  of  May,  1655. 

"  This  was  an  affair  of  vital  importance  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Cromwell.  An  ordinance  had  been 
passed  by  the  lord-protector  and  council  on  the  '20th 
of  March  1654,  for  the  continuation  of  the  duty  of 
customs  for  the  four  succeeding  years  ;  and  it  was 
under  the  authority  of  this  ordinance  that  the  duties 
of  customs  were  at  present  collected.  But  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  those  who  issued  this  ordinance 
had  power  to  make  a  law.  It  was  a  maxim  among 
the  professional  men,  that  the  written  laws  of  Eng- 
land were  statutes,  acts  or  edicts,  enacted  by  the 
people  assembled  in  parliament;  and  no  maxim 
seemed  more  essential  to  the  existence  of  national 
freedom.  The  power  of  the  council  to  make  laws 
hinged  upon  Ihe  authority  of  the  record  called  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth.  But,  if  brought 
into  a  court  of  justice,  what  was  this  record?  It 
was  a  document,  prepared  by  the  council  of  the 
army,  and  sanctioned  by  the  principal  officers  of 
state.  This  could  uot  for  a  moment  stand  the  sent 
tiny  of  men  bred  iu  the  technical  habits  of  the  courts 
as  being  of  force  to  change  the  essential  dicta  of  the 
English  constitution. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  necessity  of  the  case 
seemed  to  supersede  all  objections.  The  old  go- 
vernment  of  the  state  had  for  the  moment  pi  rished 
and  it  was  indispensable,  that  the  affairs  or  the  na- 
tion, as  they  respected  its  internal  peace  and  its  fo- 
reign relations,  should  be  administered  in  the  best 
mode  tli.it  offered  itself.  This  was  the  ground  upon 
which  Cromwell  stood.  And  he  thought  scorn  thai 
the  public  welfare,  tbal  a  power  which  be  bad  so 
lianllv  earned,  and  a  government  which  commanded 
general  deference  at  home  and  abroad,  should  be 
subverted  by  the  nice  disputes,  or  the  elaborate  de- 
ductions, of  a  band  of  lawyer'.. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  dilemma  into  which  Cromwell 
was  driven  bj  this  case  of  Conj  ;  and  it  required 
equal  prudence  and  firmness  to  extricate  himself 

I without  mortal  injury.      If  he  gave  way,   if 

Conj  i  ime  off  victorious  in  the  contest,  Ins  govern 
i,,,ni  u,l'  gone;  or,  t"  Bpoak  more  accurately,  it 
would  from  thai  time  forward  have  been  a  govern- 

ment  of  violence  and  military  fore ilj       Everj 

one,  excited  bj  the  example  of  Cony,  would  have 
tad  <    ■  '  ■  i  i  ■■   and  would  have  defended  t'aeir 

r Is  thai  he  did, 

Cony't  counsel  appear  t"  have  dune  full  justice 

.-  of  their  clienl  ;  and   Maj  nard  in   parti 

i   ,  ,  i,  arguments,  and  i  nforci  d  them  with 

.  m   would  li  ive  shaken  Ihe 

rb s  .  ause  vi. n  argued  on 

Qii    I ,  li.  --I  Ma)  ;  and  the  nexl   daj    Maynard  and 

i     enl  to  the  Tower,  on  Ihe 

ill    mi.  live  '"  the 

in  hi. 

•<  1 1,,.  ,.,  ■  did  ui  i  and  bar*.    The  daj  following, 


Cony,  unsupported  by  counsel,  presented  himself  at 
the  bar  of  the  upper  bench,  and  did  such  justice  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  Rolle, 
who  presided  in  the  court,  felt  utterly  at  a  loss  what 
to  determine.  What  grammarians  call  the  sign  of 
the  dative  case,  the  preposition  lo,  before  '  Oliver 
Lord  Protector,'  being  omitted  in  Cony's  answer, 
the  decision  was  postponed ;  and  his  next  appear- 
ance being  on  the  last  day  of  term,  the  affair  was 
ordered  to  stand  over  to  the  next  term.  In  the 
mean  time  Rolle  represented  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  laboured  in  such  a  manner  to  Cromwell, 
that  he  received  his  writ  of  ease  on  the  7th  of  June; 
and  in  the  following  week  Glynn  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  lord-chief-justice  of  England.  May- 
nard, Twisden  and  Windham  had  previously  on 
their  submission  been  discharged  from  confinement ; 
and  Cony  was  prevailed  upon  by  some  means  to 
bring  his  cause  no  more  before  the  court." 

The  following  account  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings in  1656  are  from  Lingard  : — 

"  The  result  of  the  elections  revealed  to  Cromwell 
the  alarming  secret,  that  the  antipathy  to  his  go- 
vernment was  more  deeply  rooted,  and  more  widely- 
spread,  than  he  had  previously  imagined.  In  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  indeed,  the' electors  obsequiously 
chose  the  members  recommended  by  the  council ; 
but  these  were  conquered  countries  bending  under 
the  yoke  of  military  despotism.  In  England,  the 
whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment;  pamphlets  were 
clandestinely  circulated,  calling  on  the  electors  to 
make  a  last  struggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties  ; 
and,  though  Vane,  Ludlow,  and  Rich  were  taken 
into  custody  ;  though  other  republican  leaders  were 
excluded  by  criminal  prosecutions  ;  though  the  ca- 
valiers, the  catholics,  all  who  had  neglected  to  aid 
the  cause  of  the  parliament,  were  disqualified  from 
voting  by  '  the  instrument ;'  though  a  military  force 
was  employed  in  London  to  overawe  the  proceed- 
ings, ami  tiie  whole  influence  of  the  government  and 
of  the  army  was  openly  exerted  in  the  country,  yet 
in  several  counties  the  court  candidates  were  wholly, 
and  in  most  partially,  rejected.  But  Cromwell  was 
aware  of  the  error  which  he  had  committed  m  the 
last  parliament.  He  resolved  that  none  nf  bis 
avowed  opponents  should  be  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  seats.  The  returns  were  laid  before 
the  council;  the  major-generals  received  orders  to 
inquire  into  the  political  and  religious  characters  of 
the  members ;  the  reports  of  these  officers  were  care- 
l'ulU  examined;  and  a  list  was  made  of  nearly  one 
hundred  persons  to  be  excluded  under  the  pie  text 
of  immorality  or  delinquency. 

"On  the  appointed  day,  ( Sept.  1  7,  1656,  i  the  pro 
lector,  after  divine  service,  addressed  the  new  'renro 
sentatives'  in  the  painted-chamber.  Hisrealobject 
w  as  to  procure  monev  ;  and  with  tins  view  he  sought 
to  excite  their  alarm,  and  to  intoresl  their  religious  an- 
tipathies. Heenumerated  the  onsmies  of  the  nation. 
The  first  was  the  Spaniard,  the  natural  ad\  i  arj  ol 
England,  because  he  was  the  slave  of  the  pope,  I 
,  nild  "i  darkness,  and  consequently  hostile  to  the 
light  blinded  by  superstition  and  anxiou  to  pul 
down  tho  things  of  God;  one  with  whom  il  was  im. 
possible  to  be  al  peace,  and  lo  whom,  m  relation  to 
this  country,  mighl  he  applied  the  words  ol  Scrip 
,„,,.  -  |  will  pul  enmit)  between  thy  seed  and  bar 
.,,,1       Thi  re  was  also  Charles  Stuart,  who,  with 

the  aid  of  Ihe  Spaniard  and  the  dul f  Newburg, 

had  raised  a  formidable  arm)  for  the  invasion  ol  the 
island  There  wi  re  thi  |  ipi  It  and  >  avaucrs,  who 
bad  al'read)  riien,  and  wore  again  ready  to  rise  in 
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favour  of  Charles  Stuart.  There  were  the  levellers, 
who  had  sent  an  agent  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and 
the  fifth-monarchy  men,  who  sought  a  union  with 
the  levellers  against  him,  '  a  reconciliation  between 
Herod  and  Pilate  that  Christ  might  be  put  to  death.' 
The  remedies — though  in  this  part  of  his  speech  he 
digressed  so  frequently  as  to  appear  loath  to  come  to 
the  remedies,  were  to  prosecute  the  war  abroad,  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government  at  home; 
to  lose  no  time  in  questions  of  inferior  moment,  or 
less  urgent  necessity,  but  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  revenue,  and  to  raise  ample  supplies.  In 
conclusion,  he  explained  the  eighty-fifth  psalm,  ex- 
claiming, '  If  pope,  and  Spaniard,  and  devil,  and 
all  set  themselves  against  us,  though  they  should 
compass  us  about  like  bees,  yet  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  we  shall  destroy  them.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.' 

"  From  the  painted-chamber,  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house.  A  military  guard  was  stationed 
at  the  door,  and  a  certificate  from  the  council  was 
required  from  each  individual  previously  to  his  ad- 
mission. The  excluded  members  complained  by 
letter  of  this  breach  of  parliamentary  privilege  ;  a 
strong  feeling  of  disapprobation  was  manifested  in 
several  parts  of  the  house  ;  the  clerk  of  the  common- 
wealth in  chancery  received  orders  to  lay  all  the  re- 
turns on  the  table;  and  the  council  was  requested 
to  state  the.  grounds  of  this  novel  and  partial  pro- 
ceeding. Fiennes,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
great  seal,  replied,  that  the  duty  of  inquiry  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  members  was,  by  the  '  instru- 
ment,' vested  in  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  had 
discharged  that  trust  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment.  An  animated  debate  followed  :  that  such 
was  the  provision  iu  'the  instrument'  could  not  be 
jlenied  ;  hut  that  the  council  should  decide  on  secret 
information,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  interested,  seemed  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  justice.  The  court,  however,  could 
now  command  the  votes  of  the  majority,  and  a  mo- 
tion that  the  house  should  pass  to  the  business  of  the 
nation  was  carried  by  dint  of  numbers.  Several 
members,  to  show  their  disapprobation,  voluntarily 
Seceded,  and  those  who  had  been  excluded  by  force 
published  in  bold  and  indignant  language  an  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  the  people. 

"  Having  weeded  out  his  enemies,  Cromwell  had 
no  reason  to  fear  opposition  to  his  pleasure.  The 
house  passed  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the  justice 
and  policy  of  the  war  against  Spain,  and  two  acts, 
by  one  nl  which  were  annulled  all  claims  of  Charles 
Stuart  and  his  family  to  the  crown;  by  the  othei 
were  provided  additional  safeguards  fur  the  person 
of  the  chief  governor.  With  the  same  unanimity  a 
supply  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted; 
but  when  the  means  of  raising  the  money  came 
under  consideration,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevailed.  Some  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  treasury ;  some  to  adopt  improvements 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue;  others  reconv 
mended  an  augmentation  of  the  excise;  and  others 
a  more  economical  system  of  expenditure.      In  the 

i  of  these  questions  and   of  private    bills, 

wnk  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  were 
tediously  and  fruitlessly  consumed  ;  though  the  time 
limited  by  the  instrument  was  passed,  slill  the 
money  loll  bad  made  no  progress  ;  and,  to  add  to  the 
impatience  of  Cromwell,  a  new  subject  »■<>  acci- 
dentally introduced,  which,  as  it  Strongly  interested 
cms,  absorbed  for  some  time  the  attention, 
<j|  the  house." 


As  a  knowledge  of  the  various  religious  sects  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  gaining  a  correct  idea  of 
this  strange  and  important  period  of  our  annals,  we 
give  the  following  particulars  from  Godwin. 

"  A  memorable  circumstance  which  occurred  early 
in  the  pr?sent  parliament,  was  the  treatment  of  James 
Naylor,  a  quaker.  He  was  a  disciple  of  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  quakers,  and  in  great  esteem 
among  his  fraternity. 

11  It  was  unavoidable,  in  a  state  of  so  great  poli- 
tical convulsion,  when  the  old  distinction  of  orders 
in  the  state  was  so  memorably  shaken,  and  when  at 
the  same  time  the  community  was  so  extensively 
penetrated  with  fervent  and  enthusiastic  sentiments 
of  religion,  that  many  new  and  extravagant  sects 
should  have  arisen  to  disturb  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements which  had  previously  been  established. 

"  Among  them,  as  William  Penn  states,  in  his 
Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
People  called  Quakers,  was  a  party,  *  called  Seekers 
by  some,  and  the  Family  of  Love  by  others,  who 
were  accustomed  to  meet  together,  not  formally  to 
preach  and  pray,  at  appointed  times  and  places,  but 
who  waited  together  in  silence,  till  something  arose 
in  any  one  of  their  minds,  that  savoured  of  a  divine 
spring.  Among  these  however  some  there  were, 
who  ran  out  in  their  own  imaginations,  and  brought 
forth  a  monstrous  birth.  These,  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  discourses  and  practiees,  acquired  the 
name  of  Ranters.  They  interpreted  Christ's  ful- 
filling the  law  for  us,  as  a  discharge  from  any  obli 
gation  or  duty  the  law  required  from  us,  inferring 
that  it  was  now  no  sin  to  do  that,  which  before  it 
was  a  sin  to  commit;  the  slavish  fear  of  the  law 
being  taken  off,  and  all  things  that  man  did  being 
good,  if  he  did  them  with  the  mind  and  persuasion 
that  it  was  so.' 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions  and  divisions 
of  one  body  of  Christians  against  another,  arose  a 
sect  which  was  destined  to  a  more  permanent  dura- 
tion, called  Quakers.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was 
George  Fox,  a  man  born  and  bred  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life,  and  who,  if  he  had  attained  the  art  of 
penmanship,  had  however  made  small  progress 
either  in  fair  writing  or  correct  orthography.  His 
birth  is  dated  in  1624;  and  he  had  already  begun 
bis  ministration  as  an  instructor  of  others  in  16  16. 

"  The  tenets  of  his  sect  were  of  a  peculiar  sort ; 
innocent  in  themselves  ;  but,  especially  in  their  first 
announcement,  ami  before  they  were  known  as  the 
characteristics  of  a  body  of  men  of  pure  and  irre- 
proachable dispositions,  calculated  to  give  general 
offence.  They  refused  to  put  off  their  hats,  or  to 
practise  any  of  tin-  established  forms  of  courtesy, 
holding  that  the  Christian  religion  required  of  its 
votaries  that  they  should  be  no  respecters  of  persons. 

They  Opposed  Wat  as  unlawful,  denied  the  payment 

of  tithes,  and  disclaimed  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
They  married  in  a  form  i  f  then-  nun,  nol  submit 
ting  in  this  article  to  the  laws  oi  theii  country,  and 
pronounced  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,    that 

they  wore  of  temporary  obligation,  and  were  now 
become  obsolete.  They  wore  a  garb  of  peculiar 
plainness,  and  were  the  determined  enemies  of  the 
institution  of  priesthood. 

"  Pox  himself  was  a  man  of  a  fervent  mind,  and, 
though  little  indebted  to  the  arts  of  education,  had 
a  copious  flow  of  words,  and  great  energy  in  en- 
forcing whal   l"*  taught,     lli^  first  discourses  were 

addressed  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  W ire 
probably  prepared  to  receive  bis  instructions  with 
deference.      Hut,  having  passed  through  this  ordeal, 
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be  in  the  year  1647  declaimed  before  numerous 
meetings  of  religious  persons,  and  people  came  from 
far  and  near  to  hear  him.  Penn  says,  that  the 
most  awful,  living,  reverent  frame  of  mind  he  ever 
saw  in  a  human  being,  was  that  of  Fox  in  prayer; 
and  Fox,  speaking  of  a  prayer  he  poured  forth  in 
the  year  1648,  informs  us,  that  to  all  the  persons 
present  the  house  seemed  to  be  shaken,  even  as  it 
happened  to  the  apostles  in  their  meetings  imme- 
diately after  the  ascension  of  Christ.  The  course 
he  pursued  was  such  as  came  to  him  by  impulse  at 
the  moment,  without  premeditation  ;  and  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  resort  to  courts  of  justice,  crying  for  an 
impartial  administration,  and  exhorting  the  judges 
to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  inns, 
urging  the  keepers  to  discountenance  intemperance, 
and  to  wakes  and  fairs,  declaiming  against  pro- 
fligacy. He  came  into  markets,  and  exhorted  those 
who  sold  to  deal  justly  ;  he  testified  against  mounte- 
banks ;  and,  when  the  bell  rang  for  church,  he  felt 
it  striking  on  his  heart,  believing  that  it  called  men 
to  market  for  that  precious  Gospel,  which  was  or- 
dained to  be  dispensed  without  money  and  without 
price. 

"  Going  on  a  Sunday  to  Nottingham,  and  behold- 
ing from  the  top  of  a  hill  the  steeple  of  the  great 
church,  he  hastened  thither :  he  felt  that  it  was  re- 
quired of  him  to  testify  against  the  idol-worship 
which  the  congregation  was  carrying  on  ;  and,  in- 
terrupting the  preacher,  he  exclaimed,  Oh,  no  ;  it  is 
not  the  Scripture,  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
men  of  God  first  gave  forth  the  Scripture,  whereby 
all  doctrines,  religions  and  opinions  are  to  be  tried. 
"  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  go  on  in  this 
course  without  molestation.  In  the  midst  of  his 
discourse  at  this  time,  the  officers  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  put  him  into  a  filthy  prison.  At  night  he  was 
brought  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen;  but  they 
returned  him  to  the  place  of  his  confinement.  At 
another  place  he  was  severely  beaten,  and  set  in  th 
stocks.  At  Derby  he  was  convicted  of  blasphemy 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace  on  the  late  act 
against  atheistical  and  execrable  opinions,  and  Bent 
for  six  months  to  the  house  of  correction.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  endeavoured  to  make  him  a 
soldier,  and  even  offered  him  a  commission  ;  but,  he 
refusing  the  overture  as  incompatible  with  his  reli. 
gious  opinions,  they  removed  him  to  the  common 
gaol  for  six  months  more.  Meanwhile,  wherever 
he  came,  he  converted  the  gaoler  and  many  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  and,  by  the  fervour  of  his  discourses, 
and  the  irreproachableness  of  his  manners,  com 
manded  general  respect.  Penn  tells  us  that  lie  was 
particularly  favoured  by  the  indulgence  of  Brini- 
sh.iw,  Fell,  a  Welsh  judge,  whose  widow  In-  after 
ward     married,  and  other  pious  and  considerable 

|    rl       HI 

"  Fox  relates  of  himself,  that,  coming  one  day 
n.  i,  ili,'    in   H  ni  ,  m  ,,l  I  itl  afield,  he  \>.is  painfully 

trucl    n  the  view  or  ii»'  pr I  spin's  of  the  place, 

and  fell  impelled  I"  pull  Ins  ihoes  fl  I"    feel 

,in,l  traverse  the  town  in  evi  i  >.  direi  tion,  crj  in     in 

,,   i.i  ,,   .is  he  w.-nt  along,  Woe,  woe,  to  the  bl Ij 

city  of  Litchfield  I     Having  ilm*  obeyed  1 1 • g- 

at  ii i   ili,,  spirit,  I"'  began  i"  ruminal what 

Et  bad  'i i,  ana  was  particularly  al  a  loss  i"  know 

how  tin  pi,,,,  l,i,l i.inl  the  title  "I  '  tin-  I'l Ij 

,  It]    '  when  -it  length  it  occurred  to  him,  thai  under 

the  Em] i  Dioi  le  ian,  ab  iuI  the  yeai  ol  Lh«  Chri 

tion  ■  I..    100,  lhc.ru  had  been  a  cruel  persecution 
ii     ,i  ili,,  true  faith,  one  of  il 
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d  that  for  that  reason  he  had  been  inspired  to  de- 
nounce retribution  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  devoted 
city,  135U  years  after  the  offence. 

Fox  appears  to  have  corrected  himself  in  the 
progress  of  his  apostleship,  and,  instead  of  rudely 
nterrupting  the  preacher  in  his  discourse,  as  he  had 
done  at  Nottingham,  to  have  waited  quietly  till  the 
sermon  was  finished,  before  he  addressed  the  congre- 
ation.  Then  in  one  instance,  he  bespoke  the  offi- 
iating  clergyman  in  the  words,  Come  down,  thou 
deceiver  !  It  will  easily  be  imagined  in  wdiat  stvle 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  regarded.  In 
no  civilized  country  would  it  be  allowed,  that,  in  an 
edifice  appropriated  to  religious  worship,  an  unau- 
thorized stranger,  even  after  the  service  was  con- 
cluded, should  take  advantage  of  the  circumstauce, 
that  an  assembly  of  men  and  women  were  drawn  to- 
gether according  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  religious 
ceremony,  to  stanil  up,  and  address  that  assembly 
with  the  design  of  bringing  into  contempt  the  modes 
of  worship  they  were  observing. 

"  At  Carlisle,  in  the  year  1G53,  this  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  this  celebrated  reformer,  pro- 
duced a  desperate  riot,  probably  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  city.  Fox  was  in  consequence  led  out 
of  the  church,  and  committed  to  gaol.  They  talked 
of  nothing  less  than  bringing  him  to  trial  for  his 
life;  and  the  adherents  of  the  public  religion  were 
so  exasperated,  that  the  high  sheriff  at  the  assizes 
said,  that  he  would  with  pleasure  conduet  the  of- 
fender to  the  place  of  execution.  He  was  not  how- 
ever tried :  and  Fox  says,  that  the  parliament, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  youug  man  to  be  put  to 
death  for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  caused  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  the  sheriff  and  magistrates  on  his  be- 
half. This  fact  however  rests  on  no  other  authority  ; 
and  there  is  an  improbability  in  the  whole  story. 
The  parliament  which  was  sitting  at  this  time,  was 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  had  or- 
dered in  a  bill  against  the  Quakers. 

"  In  the  following  year,  it  being  understood  that 
Fox  was  expected  to  address  a  numerous  assembly 
at  Whetstone,  near  Leicester,  the  celebrated  Co- 
lonel Hacker  sent  for  him,  and  simply  required  of 
linn  that  he  would  go  home  to  his  residence,  and 
not  attend  the  proposed  meeting.  Fox  refused. 
Then,  said  Hacker,  I  must  send  you  up  to  London 
in  custody,  to  the  lord-protector.  He  was  accord 
ingly  brought  into  the  presence  of  Cromwell  at 
Whitehall.  Cromwell  reproached  him,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  declared  war  against  the  regular 
clergy.  Fox  answered,  that  all  Christendom  had 
the  Scriptures,  but  that  those  who  preached  were  for 
the  most  part  unaided  by  the  power  and  spirit  which 
had  animated  the  holy  men  of  God  wdio  first  put 
forth  the  Scriptures.  He  expatiated  with  lli.it  /.est 
and  unction  upon  true  religion,  aud  a  holy  and  dis- 
interested zeal  for  its  cause,  with  which  he  was  SO 
remarkably  endowed  ;  and  the  protector,  who  had 
been  accustomed  deeply  to  interest  himself  in  such 
discourses,  was  caught  by  his  eloquence.    Hi'  pressed 

Lis  hand,  and  said.  Come  again  to  my  house;  if 

ill. ,u   .ill,)    I    were   together  lull   one  l|,,ur  in   even   ,l,iv, 
we  should  I"'   nearer  lo  e,u  II  oilier       adding.   111,. I    he 

wished  Fox  im  more  ill,  than  In-  did  in  Ins  own  soul. 
-   In  fine,  he  required  nothing  more  from  the  apostle, 

than  '  written  engag m  that  he  would  nol  t.A- 

up  arms  against  ins  government  ,  and  then  itl  him 
,ii  liberty. 

\\       lull  dismiss  I  he  i snlei'al  1,111  of  tins  e\lra- 

ordinary  personogCi  with  ■he  wi  ;,ls  with  "In,  b  Wil 


,i  which  had  bean  al  Litchfield,  I  liam   Penn   winds  up   ins  account,   which,  if  not 
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altogether  just,  are  calculated  to  show  the  light  in 
which  he  was  regarded  by  that  eminent  man : 
Many  sons  have  done  virtuously ;  but  thou  ex- 
cellest  them  all.' 

"  The  quakers,  whatever  might  be  their  extrava- 
gance and  fanaticism  in  other  respects,  were  men  of 
patient  character  and  benevolent  dispositions.  But 
there  were  others,  that  at  the  same  time  that  they 
surpassed  them  in  extravagance,  were  far  from  fol- 
lowing their  example  in  forbearance  and  charity. 
These  seem  rather  to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  ranters.  The  most  extraordinary  person  among 
them  perhaps  was  John  Robins,  who  appeared  in 
the  year  1650.  He  declared  himself  to  be  God  Al- 
mighty, and  some  of  his  followers  addressed  him  in 
that  character,  in  strains  of  devotion  that  were  truly 
astonishing.  At  other  times  he  affirmed  that  he 
was  Adam,  raised  from  the  dead  after  a  period,  ac- 
cording to  his  computation,  of  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  odd  years :  and,  as  he  had  been  thus  won- 
derfully restored  to  life,  he  was  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  raising  others  from  the  dead  also.  He 
raised  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  and  Judas,  who  be- 
trayed Christ ;  and,  their  sins  being  now  forgiven 
them,  he  pronounced  them  blessed  for  ever.  He  was 
constantly  attended  by  the  persons  upon  whom  he 
had  thus  bestowed  a  second  life ;  and  Lodovick 
Muggleton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  his  history, 
tells  us  that  he  had  himself  received  under  his  roof 
nine  or  ten  of  these  persons  at  a  time,  who  owned 
themselves  to  be  the  very  individuals  who  had  lived 
thousands  of  years  before.  The  followers  of  Robins, 
relying  on  the  text  which  says,  '  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven,'  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of 
blessing  them  whom  they  favoured,  and  pronouncing 
solemnly  accursed  from  God  those  whom  they  con- 
demned. They  professed  to  have  the  power,  by  a 
clap  of  their  hands,  and  a  stamp  of  their  foot,  to 
destroy  all  that  opposed  them  :  and  we  are  told  that 
Robins  frequently  exhibited  supernatural  sights  to 
those  he  admitted  to  his  presence,  angels  and  ser- 
pents, and  dragons,  and  shining  lights,  and  thick 
darkness,  while  he  himself  would  be  seen,  at  one 
time  with  his  head  environed  with  flames,  and  at  an- 
other, in  person  riding  upon  the  winds. 

"  Next  after  Robins,  came  Reeve  and  Muggleton, 
who  professed  to  be  the  two  witnesses  clothed  in 
sackcloth,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Revelations,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that,  '  if  any  man  would  hurt  them, 
fire  proceedcth  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devoured) 
their  enemies.'  They  began  their  ministry  in  the 
year  1652.  They  repaired  to  Robins,  whom  they 
found  a  prisoner  in  the  New  Bridewel,  telling  him 
that  be  was  an  impostor,  and  commanded  him  to 
desist;  on  pain  of  being  cursed  and  damned  I"  all 

eternity.     They    imposed  a   like   prohibit] |>"ii 

John  Tawney,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Lord's  high- 
priest.  It  had  been  Itobins's  avowed  purpose  to 
gather  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  smils, 
and  lead  them  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  to  be 
established  in  prosperity  and  peace:  and  Tawney 
professed  t.,  he  the  Aaron  of  this  new  Moses.  Reeve 
and  Muggleton  were  liberal  in  pronouncing  damna- 

t'"i ill  that  opposed  and  thwarted   them;  an  I 

tins  duty  they  appear  to  have  discharged  with  such 
a  solemnity  and  air  of  authority,  as  to  have  produced 
■  striking  effect  on  many  of  then-  hearers,  Mug- 
gleton relates  main  instances  in  which,  as  he  says, 

those  wl i  ii"-y  cursed  never  prospered  after,  and 

speedily  pined  away,  ami  died.     They  wrote  letters 
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to  several  of  the  most  eminent  presbyterian  and  in- 
dependent ministers  in  London,  telling  them  that 
they  were  not  truly  called  of  God,  aud  forbidding 
them  to  preach  any  longer  upon  pain  of  eternal 
damnation. 

"  For  writing  these  letters  they  were  tried  at  the 
sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey  upon  the  new  statute  of 
atheism  and  blasphemy,  before  the  Lord-mayor 
Fowke,  assisted  by  the  Recorder  Steele.  This  hap- 
pened in  October  1653.  They  refused  all  commu- 
nication with  the  lord-mayor,  whom  they  had  already 
pronounced  accursed  at  their  examination  when 
first  apprehended,  and  addressed  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  recorder.  They  received  sentence  to 
be  imprisoned  for  six  months.  Reeve  died  in  1C58; 
but  Muggleton  lived  till  1698. 

"  Tawney  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordi- 
nary way  in  the  year  1654.  He  advanced  to  the 
door  of  the  parliament-house  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
wounded  several  persons,  having  previously  burned 
his  Bible,  because  it  was  not  the  word  of  God. 
Being  taken  into  custody  and  examined,  he  gave  in 
his  name  Theauro  John,  that  being  the  appellation 
which  by  divine  inspiration  he  was  commanded  to 
assume.  He  further  said,  that  he  was  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  kill  every  man  who  sat  in  that 
house.  Whitlocke  calls  him  a  quaker ;  but  that 
seems  to  be  a  mistake. 

"  But  the  person  who  made  the  most  memorable 
figure  among  the  fanatics  of  the  day,  particularly 
for  the  severity  of '.he  punishment  he  sustained,  was 
James  Naylor,  already  mentioned.  He  had  become 
a  private  soldier  in  the  army  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  was  two  years  quarter-master  in 
General  Lambert's  troop  of  horse.  In  all  this  time 
he  had  conducted  himself  unblameably,  and  Lam- 
bert entertained  a  high  esteem  for  him.  He  was 
dismissed  from  the  army  after  nine  years'  service, 
on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1651  he  was  converted 
by  Fox  to  the  principles  of  quakerism.  In  1652  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  Appleby-gaol,  with  Francis 
Howgil,  one  of  their  most  considerable  preachers, 
probably  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  But  his  prin- 
cipal adventures  were  in  the  present  year  1656.  He 
was  at  this  time  in  Exeter-gaol,  where  he  was  ad- 
dressed  by  several  deluded  persons  with  extravagant 
and  divine  titles,  as  '  the  Everlasting  Son,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  Fairest  among  Ten  Thousand  ' 
He  conceived  of  himself,  that  the  divine  nature,  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  dwelt  in  him,  in  a  way 
that  had  never  been  exemplified  in  any  human 
creature  since  the  death  of  Christ,  and  encouraged 
his  followers  to  treat  him  accordingly.  Ho  raised 
Dorcas  Erbery,  as  she  said,  from  the  dead,  after  she 
had  been  two  days  deceased.  When  he  had  been 
liberated  from  his  confinement  at  Exeter,  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Glastonbury,  Wells,  and  other  places, 
this  woman  and  a  few  others  walking  before  him 
bareheaded,  and  strewing  garments  in  Ins  paid 
His  grand  entry  was  at  Bristol,  where  his  attend- 
ants sang,  as  he  passed  along,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  Hosanna  in  the  highest.1 

"At  Bristol  In-  was  committed  u>  prison;  and 
soon  after,  on  the  3Isl  of  October,  a  committee  of 
parliament  was  appointed  to  consider  the  informa- 
tion they  received  respecting  hit  misdemeanours  and 
blasphemies,  with  power  i"  send  for  the  culprit,  and 
such  other  offenders  and  witnesses  in  the  case,  as 
the)  should  think  lit.     Tin  report  of  the  committee 

was    mil    made   till    the  iitli    of    I) ml.cr.      In    the 

mean  time  his  followers,  and  the  persons  confined 
X 
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lia    he  should  be  imprisoned,  till  released  by  pari'™™ 
w.tn  him  proceeded  in  their impiet.e  ,  sit t  n     a ;n  strained  from  all  society,  and  kept  to  hard 

feet    and  singing   hymns  incessantly,  applying   to    oeing        Lawrcnce  and  Desborough  objected  to  th, 
Mm  various  scriptures,  and  among  others  this  from    tobour  ^  seco  rf  ^ 

the  Song  of  Solomon,  ■  Kise; an,  nnlov      my  dove,  |  ^    ^S^   defemd    frum    lne    Mh  to 

mv  fair  one,  and  come  away  .  J  I  the  2' 


among  the  pots 


„;         "j/is  eratifyine  to  record  that,  between  the  first 
bert,   Fiennes,    Pickering   Woiseiey,  ^^  ^ 


of  death.     Desborough  and  Strickland  were ■  10 
nishment,  and  the   latter  -"^"r 

of^r^r;^^yr^uhimfor 

iudg^nt'       the  couru  below      Bot  g^. 

x:i:.i,^r^oTb,^^£nott 


Slhu.«  En^uenUythat  of  life  and  death 
A  lenXn  the  10th  of  December  the  house .divided 
on  toe  proposition  whether  the  question  tor  the  udg- 
me.it  of  death  should  be  put  J  and  the  numbers  stood, 

■"'^irui, he  course  of  his  speech  brought 

re'r^^s^r^S 

::r^^C-bin,gust,,undei;,,;nd,l,r,, 
tector's  idea  respecting  toleration.     1 


former  mode  was  adopted.  Cromwell  therefore  ad 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker  on  the  26th,  in  which 
he  sited,  that,  although  he  detested  and  abhorred 
the  giving  the  least  countenance  to  such  practices 
as  those  of  Naylor,  yet,  not  knowing  how  far  such 
an  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  house 
mieh  extend,  he  desired  that  they  would  lay  before 
the  reasons  of  the  proceeding  they  had  adopted. 
»  Petitions  were  offered  to  the  house  during  the 
pendeuy  of  the  business  of  Naylor  from  Devon 
shire  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cheshire,  Corn- 
XndB,,st„l,aga,nst,heprac,icesofthec,uakc,. 
but  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  presen.e d  1 1 1  h. 
sentence  had  been  pronounced.  These  petitions 
were  referred  to  a  committee  " 

We  may  here  mention  John  Blddle,  who  had 
been  accused  of  blasphemy  in  the  year  1655.  He  had 
however  been  "dismissed  from  prison  soon  after the 
rising  of  Cromwell's  first  parliament,  in  th,  a  U 
e  a  of  May.  But  he  had  not  been  more  thai,  a 
month  at  arge,  before  he  got  into  a  fierce  contra- 
" yrfspS'g  his  peculiar  tenets  wit  one  t.r.il.n 
In  anabaptist  teacher,  and  they  mutually ^agreed  to 
'.,,,.  ,,,,,1.  ^bate  to  a  public  contest  to  be  held  m 
,„„.  „,-  the  chapels  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  When 
T  day  came,  hiidin  opened  the    irsin^.askiu. 


serve  as  a  ciue  "«"»"6  —  -  -         „     ,  .  ,   „iwavs    the  ,  av  came,  i.rimii  »p'"  "-  ,    ""  .  ,'  , '  ,,„  ,," 
actor's  idea  respecting  toleration.     Hi   '    ''''„.    „hethe,  any  one   present  denied  Christ  to  be  the 
"ted  against  pbperj  and  prelacy.    He  .was  the   whe  ^  ^.^  B  ^  ,  d 

rtrenuoM  adversary  of  every  thing  that  fell  within   Most™  gov,  ^        ^     [nu.[y 

„|S     leaofldasphemv.     H  "  was  noperloc  ly  ...cl.n ed       . 1  ^  ■  „ts .   aml  ,he  debate  WAS 

friend  BidSl.,thyeSocinian,  though  th. ^ea^  bJuS  to  anlthTopportunity-     But,  pr.rioo.dv 
of  the  man,  and  hi.  exemplary  manners  bad     on       aajourn  ^  ^.^  .(        n>lltrimi 

derable  weigbl  with  the  generous  temper^ of  Crom-  to       ;  »* ma  ^  ,,„,,„„  „,,     ,,,    H.  taken 

W,M1.     What  he  had  bad  *  near'  was  that jresby  «P       1        committed  to  the  Compter,  from 

independent.,  anabaptisto,  andoto r«cU    intocvu  ^>,        ^  ^   ,.rmnv„1    ,„  Newgate, 
who  agreed  in  the  ma...  ...  what  he  regarded .<u .  to.   wnen  ^  ,,„n„„,u,,i  against  him 

fundamental,  »r  Christianity,  .hond  sit  down  in   Hera *V  „rll„„uu.e  of  MllJ  K.y.,  passed 

MendW  communion,  and  not  persecute  or  hatt  each   u]  u.  „..!,„.„;»„.   hv  which  it 


Heir   uiuiii««v«    »•    ---v    "-       '   f   I      » 

auring  the  reign  of  the  presbytenans,  l.> -  w6i*  . 
wbj  enacted  toat  those  who  were  f»und  guilty  of  to 
heretie.  then...  enumerated,  should  tuffei  deato 
SriSort  benefit  of  clergy.    T»U°rd.MUce  was. up. 

pO,ed    tO    have    been    supersede,     h>   the      .  .    h  r    . 

L»in.tbla.phemous  opinions,  of  August  1650.   But 

,r,„,gli.    b.  Still   a  .uesnoobothe  layers,   wb.-.l. 

he  former  statute  did  nol  remain  ...fore     Biddl* 
„,!,.,,.,!   I,,,  lull  of  exception,  againsl   tin- . .una- 

tTJSWSftfisMiiftE** " ' 


dly  communion,  am.  uuv  ™..-.  -■ 

,„,,  torthoi rpoinUinT th  theydi  ffered^- 

Theidea.  of  MUl d  thi.  matter  seem  to  hav< 

rmnctded   With  thus •('roinwell. 

, -.  therornotNaylorwa.    » 

,nffa   death   being  dial I  of,  the  mode  ol  his  pu- 

aband Ilothi ofthBre^ \    \\        ,m 

tore  ordered  that, he. [daj  after,  he  i     ira 

s, i pili  "'"u":,, 

whipped  through  tli     "' 


is  irom    >»•■■"'""■■■     -■     ■-..      • 

th,  m  ,  Ex. g. l  *at,  o. [0U'^mVx!"  Cromwell. PP..™  toh.v.  b-en  somen, t. 

.hould  again  rtind  in  th.  pillorj  »t  th.  <   <  conduct  himself  on  thi.  oco».ion.     H. 

I(,i  si Id  hav  hi    uragu,    i 1  0 '■''    w"     "  ,  ,„     ,.  offonca  ,„  ,he  pr.sbytori.os 

J    r.body  '.ndh/f twt. I  Idbeontd 

ww.'Jaa^!« B - -- toi 
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for  transporting;  Biddle  to  the  island  of  Scilly,  that 
by  this  means  the  protector  might  put  a  stop  to  the 
proceedings  commenced  against  him. 

"  Petitions  seem  to  have  been  presented  both  for 
and  against  the  sufferer  while  he  was  in  Newgate; 
and,  among  others,  we  are  told  that  Thomas  Firmin, 
then  an  apprentice,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  the  Socinian  tenets,  ad- 
ventured personally  to  solicit  Cromwell  in  his  behalf; 
to  whom  the  protector  replied,  '  You  curlpate  boy, 
you,  do  you  think  I  will  show  favour  to  a  man  that 
denies  his  Saviour,  and  disturbs  the  government?' 
This  story  seems  to  be  pure  invention.  Firmin  at 
this  time  was  full  thirty-three  years  of  age  (see  his 
Life).  Nor  is  there  any  probability  in  the  idea  of 
an  apprentice-boy  coming  up  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  his  countrv,  delivering  a  petition,  and  receiving 
an  answer  from  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

*'  Biddle  was  held  nearly  three  years  in  this  con- 
finement. The  protector  seems  to  have  been  atten- 
tive to  his  accommodation,  and  allowed  him  a  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  crowns  per  annum  to  contribute 
to  his  subsistence.  The  prisoner  boasted  that  he 
passed  this  period  of  his  life  in  great  satisfaction, 
studying  the  divine  oracles,  and  composing  a  com- 
mentary on  certain  parts  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions, in  confutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fifth  mo- 
narchy, and  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth,  which  was 
afterwards  published.  Meanwhile  the  parliament  of 
1G5G,  1657,  which  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  ani- 
madvertupon  the  advocates  of  heretical  opinions,  was 
prevented  by  his  absence  from  molesting  the  Soci- 
nian champion  ;  and,  this  danger  being  supposed  to 
have  passed  away,  Cromwell  allowed  a  habeas 
corpus  to  be  sued  out  in  his  favour,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  discharged  from  confinement  by  Glyn, 
chief-justice  of  the  King's-bench,  in  April  1658. 

"  On  the  31st  Decern.,  1656,  Vane  was  set  at  li- 
berty from  his  imprisonment  at  Carisbrook,  at  the 
same  time  with  Christopher  Feake,  who  had  been 
under  confinement  for  preaching  in  the  most  inflam- 
matory manner  against  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 
And,  a  fortnight  after,  John  Rogers,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  the  same  offence  as  that  charged 
against  Feake,  and  Judge  Jenkins,  one  of  the  most 
undaunted  and  inflexible  of  the  royalists,  were  like- 
wise discharged." 

We  return  to  Lingard,  who  says  : — "  While  the 
parliament  thus  spent  its  time  in  the  prosecution  of 
an  offence  which  concerned  it  not, Cromwell  anxiously 
resolved  in  his  own  mind  a  secret  project  of  the  first 
importance  to  himself  and  the  country.  To  his  am- 
bition, it  was  not  sufficient  that  he  actually  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  authority,  and  exercised  it  with 
more  despotic  sway  than  any  of  his  legitimate  pre- 
decessors :  he  still  sought  to  mount  a  step  higher  ; 
to  encrrclo  his  brows  with  a  diadem,  and  to  be  ad- 
dressed with  the  title  of  majesty.  It  could  not  be, 
that  vanity  alone  induced  him  to  hazard  the  attach- 
ment of  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  more  parade  and 
empty  Bound,  lie  hail  rendered  the  more  modes! 
title  of  protector  as  great  and  as  formidable  as  that 
of  king;  and,  though  uncrowned,  had  treated  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  proudest  of  the  crowned 
heads  in  Europe.  It  is  more  probable  thai  he  wafl 
led  by  considerations  of  interest.  He  knew  that 
the  nitnm  was  weary  of  change;  he  Baw  with  what 
partiality  men  continued  to  cling  to  the  old  mstilu- 
i i;and  he,  perhaps,  trusted  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  uiih  a  house  of 
peei  though  under  a  new  dynasty,  and  with  various 
modifications,  might  secure   the  posaessiou  of  the 


crown,  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  his  posterity. 
However  that  may  be,  he  now  made  the  acquisition 
of  the  kingly  dignity  the  object  of  his  policy:  for 
this  purpose  he  consulted  {December  fJ)  first  with 
Thuiloe,  and  afterwards  with  St.  John  and  Pier- 
point;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  laboured  to 
gratify  his  ambition  strikingly  displays  that  deep 
dissimulation  and  habitual  hypocrisy,  which  form 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character. 

"The  first  opportunity  of  preparing  the  public 
mind  for  this  important  alteration  was  furnished  by 
the  recent  proceedings  against  Naylor,  which  had 
provoked  considerable  discontent,  not  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  (for  rigid  notions  of 
religion  had  subdued  the  common  feelings  of  hu 
manity),  but  on  account  of  the  judicial  authority 
exercised  by  the  house — an  authority  which  ap- 
peared subversive  of  the  national  liberties.  For  of 
what  use  was  the  right  of  trial,  if  the  parliament 
could  set  aside  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  at  its 
pleasure,  and  inflict  arbitrary  punishment  for  any 
supposed  offence  without  the  usual  forms  of  inquiry  ? 
As  long  as  the  question  was  before  the  house,  Crom- 
well remained  silent;  but  when  the  first  part  of  the 
judgment  had  been  executed  on  the  unfortunate 
sufferer,  he  came  forward  in  quality  of  guardian  of 
the  public  rights,  and  concluded  a  letter  to  the 
speaker  with  these  words  :  'We,  being  intrusted  in  the 
present  government  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  these 
nations,  and  not  knowing  how  far  such  proceedings 
(wholly  without  us)  may  extend  in  the  consequences 
of  it,  do  desire  that  the  house  will  let  us  know  the 
ground  and  reason  whereupon  they  have  proceeded. 
This  message  struck  the  members  with  amazement. 
Few  among  them  were  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
they  had  exceeded  their  real  authority:  all  dreaded 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  protector.  The  dis- 
cussion lasted  three  days;  every  expedient  that  had 
been  suggested  was  ultimately  rejected;  and  the 
debate  was  adjourned  to  a  future  day,  when,  with 
the  secret  connivance  of  Cromwell,  no  motion  was 
made  to  resume  it.  He  had  already  obtained  his 
object.  The  thoughts  of  men  had  been  directed  to 
the  defects  of  the  existing  constitution,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  checks  on  the  authority  of 
the  house  similar  to  those  which  existed  under  the 
aucient  government. 

"  In  a  few  days  (January  7,  1657,)  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced which,  under  the  pretence  of  providing 
money  for  the  support  of  the  militia,  sought  to  con- 
firm the  past  proceedings  of  the  major-generals,  and 
to  invest  them  with  legal  authority  for  the  future. 
The  protector  was  aware  that  the  country  longed  to 
be  emancipated  from  the  control  of  these  military 
governors;  for  the  attainment  of  his  great  object  it 
was  his  interest  to  stand  well  with  all  classes  of 
people;  and,  therefore,  though  he  was  the  author  of 
this  unpopular  institution;  though  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  parliament  he  had  been  eloquent 
in  its  praise  ;  though  he  had  declared  that,  after  his 
experience  of  its  utility,  '  if  the  thing  were  uudone, 
he  would  do  it  again  ;'  he  now  not  only  abandoned 
the  major-generals  to  their  fate,  he  even  instructed 
his  dependents  in  the  house  to  lead  the  opposition 
against  them.  As  soon  as  the  bill  was  read  a  first 
time,  his  son-in-law,  Claypule,  who  seldom  spoke, 
rose  to  express  his  dissent,  and  was  followed  by  the 

Lord  Broghill,  known  a-*  the  confidential  counsellor 
of  the  protector,  i  he  dei  unarion  tax  wasdenouived 
as  unjust,  because  it  was  a  violation  of  the  act  "f 
oblivion,  and  the  conduct  of  the  major-generals  was 
compared  to   the  tyranny  of  tho  Turkish   baihawa. 
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These  officers  defended  themselvcJ  with  spirit,  their 
adversaries  had  recourse  to  personal  crimination, 
and  the  debate,  by  successive  adjournments,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  house  during  eleven  days. 
In  conclusion,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  numerous 
majority;  and  the  major-generals,  by  the  desertion 
of  Cromwell,  found  themselves  exposed  to  actions 
at  law  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  they 
had  accepted  in  obedience  to  his  command. 

"  While  this  question  was  still  pending,  it  chanced 
that  a  plot  against  the  protector's  life,  of  which  the 
particulars  will  subsequently  be  noticed,  was  disco- 
vered and  defeated.  The  circumstance  furnished  an 
opportunity  favourable  to  his  views ;  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  'kingship'  was  mentioned  in  the 
house,  not  as  a  project  originating  from  him,  but  as 
the  accidental  and  spontaneous  suggestion  of  others. 
Goffe  having  expressed  a  hope  that  parliament  would 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  protector's  per- 
son, Ashe,  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  exclaimed : 
( I  would  add  something  more — that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  take  upon  him  the  government  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  constitution.  That  would  put 
an  end  to  these  plots,  and  fix  our  liberties  and 
his  safety  on  an  old  and  sure  foundation.'  The 
house  was  taken  by  surprise:  many  reprehended 
the  temerity  of  the  speaker ;  by  many  his  sugges- 
tion was  applauded  and  approved,  lie  had  thrown 
it  out  to  try  the  temper  of  his  colleagues:  and  the 
conversation  which  it  provoked,  served  to  point  out 
to  Cromwell  the  individuals  from  whom  he  might 
expect  to  meet  with  opposition. 

"  The  detection  of  the  conspiracy  was  followed  by 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  protector,  who  on 
his  part  gave  to  the  members  a  princely  entertain- 
ment at  Whitehall.  At  their  next  meeting  the 
question  was  regularly  brought  before  them  by  Al- 
derman Pack,  who  boldly  undertook  a  task  which 
the  timidity  ofWhiteloci  hail  declined.  Rising  in 
his  place,  he  offered  to  the  house  a  paper,  of  which 
he  gave  no  other  explanation  than  that  it  had  been 
pUo'il  in  his  hands,  and  '  tended  to  the  settlement 
of  the  country.'  Its  purport,  however,  was  already 
known  "r  conjectured:  several  officers  instantly 
started  from  their  seats,  and  Pack  was  violently 
borne  down  to  the  bar.  Hut,  on  the  restoration  of 
order,  he  found  himself  supported  by  Broghill, 
Whitelock,  and  Glynn,  and,  with  them,  by  the 
whole  I  "U  of  the  Lawyers  and  the  dependents  of  the 
court.  The  paper  was  read:  it  was  entitled,  '  An 
humble  Address  and  Remonstrance,'  proti  sting 
against  the  existing  form  of  government,  which  de- 
pended for  security  on  the  odious  institution  of  ma- 
jor-generals, and  providing  that  the  protei  tot  should 
assume  a  higher  title,  and  govern,  as  had  been  done 
in  times  past,  wuh  the  advice  of  two  houses  of  par 
liament,  The  opposition  (it  consisted  of  the  chief 
n.  Leading  members  in  the  council,  and  a 
few  representative!  of  counties,)  threw  every  ob- 
stacle mi  the  waj  of  its  supporters;   bul  they  were 

overpowered   by  numbers;    the.    house   debated    each 

article  in  succession,  and  the  whole  project  was 

[opted,  bul  with  the  omission  or  the  rcmon- 

itrauce,  and  under  the  amended  title  »>f  the  '  Ilum- 

ble  l'- nt and  Advii  a  ' 

i,,  qui  tion  ws    before  parliament, 
i,  bore  nimsi  it"  in  publii   at    it"  ha  were  un 

1  in  the  r«  ult  :  bul  hi   mind  wi tl) 

the  rep ts  ..  In    of  hi    I I    and  bj  thi 

misgivin)  H  fbi  the  first 

>nlne1  him  th<'  men  who 
by  him  in  hii  different  fortune!,  and  whom  in-  had 


bound  to  his  interest  by  marriages  and  preferment. 
At  their  head  was  Lambert,  the  commander  of  the 
army  in  England,  the  idol  of  the  military,  and  se- 
cond only  to  himself  in  authority.  Then  came  Des- 
borough,  his  brother-in-law  and  major-general  in 
five  counties,  and  Fleetwood,  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  Bridget,  and  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.*  Lam- 
bert, at  a  private  meeting  of  officers,  proposed  to 
bring  up  five  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  compel  the 
house  to  confirm  both  the  ( instrument,'  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  major-generals.  This  bold  counsel  was 
approved;  but  the  next  morning  his  colleagues, 
having  sought  the  Lord  in  prayer,  resolved  to  post- 
pone its  execution  till  they  had  ascertained  the  real 
intention  of  the  protector;  and  Lambert,  warned  by 
their  indecision,  took  no  louger  any  part  in  their 
meetings,  but  watched  iu  silence  the  course  of  events. 
The  other  two,  on  the  contrary,  persevered  in  the 
most  active  opposition  ;  nor  did  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  cajoled  by  the  artifices  of  the  protector, 
who  talked  in  their  hearing  with  contempt  of  the 
crown  as  a  mere  bauble,  aud  of  Pack  and  his  sup- 
porters as  children,  whom  it  might  be  prudent  to 
indulge  with  a  '  rattle.' 

"  The  marked  opposition  of  these  men  gave 
energy  to  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  officers, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  permanent  council 
under  the  very  eyes  of  Cromwell,  passed  votes  in 
disapprobation  of  the  proposed  alteration,  and  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  waited  on  him  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  sentiments.  He  replied,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  they  felt  no  abjection  to  the  title 
of  king  ;  for  the  army  had  offered  it  to  him  with  the 
original  instrument  of  government.  He  had  rejected 
it  then,  and  had  no  greater  love  for  it  now.  He  had 
always  been  the  '  drudge'  of  the  officers,  had  done 
the  work  which  they  imposed  on  him,  and  bud  sacri- 
ficed bis  opinion  to  theirs.  If  the  present  parliament 
had  been  called,  it  was  m  opposition  to  his  individual 
judgment;  if  the  bill,  which  proved  so  injurious  to 
the  major-generals,  had  been  brought  into  the  house, 
it  was  contrary  to  his  advice  But  the  officers  had 
overrated  their  own  strength;  the  country  called  for 
an  end  to  all  arbitrary  proceedings;  the  punishment 
of  Naylor  proved  the  necessity  of  a  check  on  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  and  that 
check  COUld  only  be  procured  by  investing  the  pro- 
tector with  additional  authority.  This  answer  made 
several  proselytes;  but  the  majority  adhered  perti- 
naciously to  their  former  opinion." 

"  The  new  form  of  government  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  house.  Cromwell,  when  it  was  laid  be- 
fore him,  had  recourse  to  his  usual  arts,  openly  re- 
fusing that  for  which  lie  ardently  longed,  and  secretly 
encouraging  Ins  friends  to  persist,  thut  his  subse- 
quent acquiescence  might  appear  to  proceed  from 
;i  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  the  lust  of  power.  At 
first,  (March  31)  in  reply  to  B  long  and  tedious 
harangue  from  the  speaker,  he  told  them  of  '  (he 
consternation  of  his  mind '  at  the  very  thought  of 
the  burthen  ;  requested  time  '  to  ask  counsel  of  God 
and  his  own  heart  ;'  and  alh  i  B  pause  of  three  days, 
replied  (April  3)  that,  inasmuch  aa  the  new  conati* 
tution  provided  the  beat  securities  for  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  people,  it  had  his  unqualified 
approbation;  but  aa  fax  as  regarded  himself,  'he did 

*  ■   Desborougb  and  Fleetwood  pousd  from  the  inns  ot 

■  earl  to  tha  ■ 1 1-'  fl]  ■   man  i  d    lime,  the  protector's 

.  |    1 1 ,  i  ■  McoDd,  Bridget,  hti  daughter,  tad  the  widow  ■  ( 

iri'i hi.    Suspicions  of  hu  prtnclpli   .  I  romwell  kepi  him  In 

wltii  tin-  rank  ot  major  k*> 

Id  tin    goven nt  "1  Ireland  " 
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not  find  it  in  his  duty  to  God  and  the  country  to  un- 
dertake the  charge  under  the  new  title  which  was 
given  him.*  His  friends  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  answer  :  the  former  vote  was  renewed  (April  S), 
and  the  house,  waiting  on  him  in  a  body,  begged  to 
remind  him,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  great  council  of  the  three  nations.  He 
meekly  replied,  that  he  still  bad  his  doubts  on  one 
point;  aud  that,  till  such  doubts  were  removed,  his 
conscience  forbade  him  to  assent ;  but  that  he  was 
willing  to  explain  his  reasons,  and  to  hear  theirs, 
and  to  hope  that  in  a  friendly  conference  the  means 
might  be  discovered  of  reconciling  their  oppi 
opinions,  and  of  determining  on  that  which  might 
be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  country. 

K  In  obedience  to  this  intimation,  a  committee  of 
the  house  was  appointed  to  receive  and  solve  the 
scruples  of  the  protector.  To  their  surprise,  they 
found  him  in  no  haste  to  enter  on  the  discussion. 
Sometimes  he  was  indisposed  and  could  not  admit 
them  ;  often  he  was  occupied  with  important  busi- 
ness; on  three  occasions  they  obtained  an  interview. 
He  wished  to  argue  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
expedience.  If  the  power  were  the  same  under  a  pro- 
tector, where,  he  asked,  could  be  the  use  of  a  king? 
The  title  would  offend  men  who,  by  their  former 
services,  had  earned  the  right  to  have  even  their 
prejudices  respected.  Neither  was  he  sure  that  the 
re-establishment  of  royalty  might  not  be  a  falling 
off  from  that  cause  in  which  they  had  engaged,  and 
from  that  Providence  by  which  they  had  been  so 
marvellously  supported.  It  was  true,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture sanctioned  the  dignity  of  king;  but  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  might  be  opposed  'the  visible 
hand  of  God,'  who  in  the  late  contest  'had  eradi- 
cated kingship.'  It  was  gravely  replied,  that  Pro- 
tector was  a  new,  King  an  ancient  title:  the  first 
had  no  definite  meaning,  the  latter  was  interwoven 
with  all  our  laws  and  institutions  :  the  powers  of  the 
one  were  unknown  and  liable  to  alteration,  those  of 
the  other  ascertained  and  limited  by  the  law  of  cus- 
tom and  the  statute  law.  The  abolition  of  royalty 
did  not  originally  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  par- 
liament— the  objection  was  to  the*  person,  not  to  the 
office — it  was  afterwards  effected  by  a  portion  only 
of  the  representative  body  ;  whereas  its  restoration 
was  now  sought  by  a  greater  authority — the  whole 
parliament  of  the  three  kingdoms.  That  restoration 
was,  indeed,  necessary  both  for  his  security  and 
theirs;  as  by  law  all  the  acts  of  a  king  in  possession, 
but  only  of  a  king,  are  good  and  valid.  Some  there 
wi  iv  v,  l,(,  pretended  that  king  and  chief  magistrate 
were  synonymous  ;  but  no  one  had  yet  ventured  to 
substitute  one  word  for  the  other  in  the  Scriptures, 
where  so  many  covenants,  promises,  aud  precepts 
arc  annexed  to  the  title  of  king.  Neither  could  the 
*  visible  hand  of  God'  be  alleged  in  the  present 
case;  for  the  visible  hand  of  God  had  eradicated  the 
government  by  a  single  person  as  clearly  as  that  by 
a  king.  Cromwell  promised  to  give  due  attention 
to  these  arguments :  \->  his  confidential  friends  he 
owned  that  bis  objections  were  removed;  and,  at  the 
same  lime,  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  the  public, 
he  ordered  a  report  of  the  conferences  to  be  pub- 
lished." 

As  the  reader  may  desire  to  have  a  specimen  of 
Cromwell's   oratory,   we   select    tht    following  from 

"In  the  committee  Cromwell  appears  to  particu- 
lar advantage.  He  is  decided!}  the  besl  speaker- 
nil  speech  on  the  second  day  is  Bingularly  excel- 
lent.     Among  other  things  lie  gives  a  memorable 


account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  '  I  was  a  person,  that  from  my  first 
employment  was  suddenly  preferred  and  lifted  up 
from  lesser  trusts  to  greater,  from  my  being  first  a 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse.  And  I  did  labour,  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  discharge  my  trust,  and  God  did 
bless  me,  as  it  pleased  him.  And  I  did  truly  and 
plainly,  and  in  a  way  of  foolish  simplicity  (as  it  was 
judged  bv  very  great  and  wise  men,  aud  good  men 
too),  desire  to  make  use  of  my  instruments  to  help 
me  in  this  work.  I  had  a  very  worthy  friend  then, 
and  a  very  noble  person,  and  I  know  his  memory  is 
very  grateful  to  you  all,  Mr.  John  Hampden.  At 
my  first  going  out  into  this  engagement,  I  saw  our 
men  were  beaten  on  every  hand  ;  and  I  desired  him 
that  he  would  make  some  additions  to  my  Lord  Es- 
sex's army,  of  some  new  regiments;  and  I  told  him 
I  would  be  serviceable  to  him  in  bringing  such  men 
in,  as  I  thought  had  a  spirit  that  would  do  some- 
thing in  the  work.  Your  troops,  said  I,  are  most 
of  them  old  decayed  servingmen,  and  tapsters,  and 
such  kind  of  fellows  ;  and,  said  I,  their  troops  are 
gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of 
quality.  Do  you  think,  that  the  spirits  of  such  base 
and  mean  fellows  will  be  ever  able  to  encounter 
gentlemen,  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  reso- 
lution to  back  them?  Truly  I  presented  to  him  this 
matter  conscientiously,  and  I  did  tell  him,  You  must 
get  men  of  a  spirit,  (and  take  it  not  ill  what  I  say,) 
that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go.  He 
was  a  wise  and  worthy  person,  and  did  think  I  talked 
a  good  notion,  but  an  impracticable  one.  Truly  I 
told  him  I  could  do  somewhat  in  it.  And  I  must 
needs  say  (impute  it  to  what  you  please),  I  raised 
such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  and 
made  conscience  of  what  they  did;  and  from  that 
lay  forward,  I  must  say  to  you,  they  were  never 
beaten,  and  wherever  they  were  engaged  against 
the  enemy  they  beat  continually.' 

Speaking  of  his  first  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
protector,  he  says,  '  fwas  passive  to  those  who  de- 
sired me  to  undertake  the  place.  I  undertook  it  not 
so  much  out  of  the  hope  of  doing  any  good  (though 
a  man  may  lawfully,  if  he  deal  deliberately  with  God 
and  his  own  conscience,  desire  a  great  place  to  do 
good  in),  as  out  of  a  desire  to  prevent  mischief  and 
evil,  which  I  did  see  was  eminent  in  the  nation.  I 
am  indeed  ready  to  serve  not  as  a  king,  but  as  a 
constable.  Truly  I  have  thought  it  often,  that  I 
could  not  tell  what  my  business  was,  nor  what  I  was 
in  the  place  where  I  stood,  save  comparing  it  with  a 
good  constable,  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  parish.1 

"  As  to  the  title  of  king,  he  observes,  '  I  must  tell 
you,  there  are  good  men  m  this  nation,  honest  and 
faithful,  and  true  to  the  great  things  of  the  govern 

ment,  to  wit,  the  liberties  of  the  | pie,  that   very 

generally  do  not  swallow  this  title;  though  really  it 
is  no  part  of  their  goodness  to  be  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  what  a  parliament  shall  settle  over  them, 
Yet  I  must  say,  it  is  my  duty  and  conscience  to  de- 
sire that  no  hard  thiugs  may  be  put  upon  them.' 

"  lie  further  remarks,  '  God  bath  seemed  to  lay 
aside  this  title  providentially*  He  hath  put  away  a 
frhole  family,  an  I  thrust  them  out  of  the  land,  for 
reasons  besl  known  t<>  himself,  and  hath  made  the 

issue  and  close  of  that  to  be  the  very  eradicate f 

a  name  or  till".  And,  when  a  man  comes  to  reffei  I 
and  see  that  this  is  done,  u  maj  have  strong  im- 
pression on  such  weak  men  as  1  am,  ami  perhaps 
•  ipon  w.kcr  men,  if  there  be  any  such,  it  may  bo 
■,i  rongei 

"In  fine  ho  observes,  that,  as  to  the  arguments 
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alleged  by  the  committee  for  reinstating  the  title  of 
kino    he  "must  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are   not 
necessarily  concluding,  but  merely  reasons  ot  expe- 
diency.    For  otherwise,  if  it  be  matter  of  necessity, 
what  must  be,  must  be  ;  and  he  is  concluded  before 
be  speaks.    If  there  has  been  a  long  continuance  ot 
the  regal  title,  still  it  had  its  origina    somewhere, 
and  that  was  in  the  consent  of  the  whole ;  and,  if  so. 
what  files   can  unfix,  and,  as  consent  of  the  who! 
made  the  title,  the  legislative  authority,  represent.n 
the  whole,  is  competent  to  introduce  any  change  it 
may  th.uk  proper.     The  title  of  king    it  is   said 
runs  through  our  laws ;  but  it  is  a  name  only,  implyin 
the  supreme  authority,  and  then,  by  whatever  othe 
name  the  supreme  authority   shall  be  known    the 
signification  of  the  law  will  go  to  the  thing  and  not 
to" the  name.   He  therefore  entreats  to  be  allowed  to 
recommend  to  the  parliament,  in  such  a  case  as  this 
that  they  would  aim  at  a  general  harmony   and  not 
lose  one  friend,  who  would  otherwise   think  himself 
en.'aoed  in  the  same  public  cause,  for  an   idle  and 
unnecessary    distinction.      He    concludes   however 
with   a  marked  deference,  declaring  that   he   had 
rather  receive  any  name  that  this  parliament  should 
think  fit  to  bestow  upon  him,   than  bear  the   most 
splendid  title  that  the  mind  of  man  could  invent, 
without  their  authority." 

"  It  is  upon  this  speech  that  Hume  remarks  :  We 
will  produce  any  passage  at  random ;  for  his  discourse 
,s  all  of  apiece.  The  great  defect  of  Oliver  consists 
not  in  his  want  of  elocution,  but  in  his  want  of  ideas. 
The  sagacity  of  his  actions,  and  the  absurdity  of  his 
language,  form  the  most  prodigious  contrast  that 
ever  was  known.'" 

We  now  again  return  to  Lingard,  who  con- 
tinuing the  subject  of  the  parliament,  aud  the  inaugu- 
ration^ the  protector,  says :— 

"  The  protector's  was  not  one  of  those  minus  that 
resolve  quickly  and  execute  promptly.  He  seldom 
went  straight  forwards  to  bis  object,  but  preferred  a 
winding  circuitous  route.  He  was  accustomed  to 
view  aud  review  the  question  id  all  its  bearings  and 
possible  consequences,  aud  to  invent  fresh  causes  Ot 
delay  till  he  occasionally  incurred  the  suspicion  ot 
irresolution  and  timidity.  Instead  of  returning  a 
plain  and  decisive  answer,  he  sought  to  protract  the 
time  by  requesting  the  sense  of  the  house  on  differ- 
ent  passages  in  the  petition,  on  the  ...tended  amount 
of  the  annual  income,  and  on  the  ratification  of  the 
ordinances  issued  by  himself,  and  of  the  acts  passed 
by  the  little  parliament.  By  this  contrivance  the 
respite  of  a  fortnight  wis ^obtained during  which  he 
frequently  consulted  with  BroghiU,  Pierpoint  Vv  bite- 
lock  W'olselcv,  and  Thurloe.  At  length  tl  was 
vapored  at  court  that  the  protector  had   rcsoied 

to  accept  the  title  ;  and  inn lintdy  Lambert,  r  loet- 

v I,  and  li.    borough  made  to  him,    in    their  own 

names  and  those  of  several  others,   the   unplcasanl 
,|,,|„„„„i,lh.,Mh.'N  must  resign  their  coliimi-Muas. 

,„.,   ,   ,  ,  themseWes  from  his  counsels  and  service 

fori    ,,      His  irresolution  returned:  he  had  pro 

mised  the  bouse  to  give  a  final  w»w«  »•  '"'M 

,„  the  ..."ruing  be  postponed  il  to  Bve  if 

indal  thai  hourtothe  following  day 

t Deer  ol I. Iresolvedtopr by,    he 

imi biohthej  badmadi  .  and  earlj  in  the 

morning  Colonel  Maion,  with  su  and  twen  J  con 
offered  to  the   parliamenl   »   petition,   10 

originated,  was  the  ruin  o!  the  lor*. 

general  and  ol  besl  Mends  ol  tho  pep] 

the i  e  to  support  the  g loMcwuww 


defence  of  which  the  petitioners  were  ready   to  sa- 
their  lives.     This  bold  step   subdued  the  re- 
luctance of  the  protector.     He  abandoned  the   lotty 
hopes  to  which  he  had  so  long,   so  pertinaciously 
dun--  ;  dispatched  Fleetwood  to  the  house   to  pre- 
vent a  debate ;    and  shortly  afterwards  summoned 
the  members  to  meet  him  at  Whitehall.  Addressing 
them  with  more  than  his  usual  embarrassment,  he 
said,  that  neither  his  own   reflections  nor  the   rea- 
soning of  the  committee  had  convinced  him  that  he 
uught'to  accept  the  title  of  king.     If  he  were,  he 
ihould  accept  it  doubtingly  ;  if  he  did  it  doubtingly, 
t  would  not  be  of  faith  ;  and  if  it  were  not  ot  faith, 
it  would  be  a  sin.     '  Wherefore,'  he  concluded       I 
t  undertake  this  government  with  that  title  o 
jg,  and  this  is  mine  answer  to  this  great  and 

hty  business.' 
-Thus  ended  the  mighty  farce  which   for  more 
than  two  mouths  held  in  suspense   the  hopes  and 
fears  of  three  nations.    But  the  friends  ot  Cromwell 
resumed  the   subject  in  parliament.      It  was   ob- 
served that  he  had  not  refused  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment under  auv  other  title  ;  the  name  of  king 
was  expunged  for  that  of  protector;   and  villi  tins 
and  a  few  more  amendments,  the  '  humble  petition 
aud  advice'  received  the  sanction  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate.    The  inauguration  followed.     On   a  plat- 
form,  raised  at  the  upper  end   of  Westmrnster-hall 
and  (n  front  of  a  magnificent  chair  of  state,   stood 
the  protector;  while  the  speaker,  with  his  assistants, 
invested  him  with  a  purple  mantle  lined  with  ermine  ; 
presented  him  with  a  bible  superbly   gilt  and  em- 
bossed ;  girt  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  placed  a  sceptre 
of  massive  gold  in  his  hand.     As  soon   as  the  oath 
had  been  administered,  Manton,   Ins  chaplain,  pro- 
nounced a  long  and  fervent  prayer  tor  a    blessing 
on  the   protector,    the    parliament,  and  the  people. 
Rising  from  prayer,  Cromwell  sealed  himself  in  a 
chairT    on  the   'right,    at   some    distance,    sate  the 
French   on  the  left,  the  Hutch  ambassador;  on  one 
side  stood  the  earl  of  Warwick  with  the  sword  "I 
the   commonwealth,  on  the   other    the  lord-mayor 
with  that  of  the  city  ;   and  behmd  arranged  them, 
selves  the  members  of  the  protector's  family,  the 
lords  of  the  council,  and  Lisle,  Whitelock,  and  Mon- 
tague, each  of  the  three  bearing  a  drawn  sword.   At 
a  Signal  give...  the  trumpets    sounded  ;    the    heralds 
proclaimed  the  style  of  the  new  sovereign  ;   and    he 
Spectators  shouted,  'Long  live  his  bigness;  God 
s.vc  the  lord-protector.'  rfe  rose  immediately,  bpwed 
,„  ,],..  ambassadors,  and  walked  ...  state  through  the 

"'"  ThrtVwcnTs'tinguished  the  present  fro...  the 
lateformof  government  was  the  advance  which  it 

made  towards  the   ...ore   ancient .institutions  ulllu. 

„„„„,.v  Thai  advance,  indeed,  bad  wrung  from 
CromweU  certain  concessions  repugnant  to  his  feel- 
„,.„  and  ambition;  but  to  winch  he  probably  was 
reconciled  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  course  ol 
Lfe«  years  they  mighl  be  modified  or  repealed. 
The  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  the  protector  i 
,,„,  instead  of  rendering  il  hereditary  «i  bis  family, 
3,,'mosl  which  he  could  obtain  was  the  powei ■of 
nominating   bis    immediate    successor.     The  two 

bouses  of  parliame re  resl I    bit,  as  if  rt 

wore  int  to  allude  to  hi.  pael   conduct,  be  was 

l ndtoloavetothohm I  commons  the   igt.  toi 

examining  the  qualification,  and  ■!*,„» 

cUimsofth tal  representatives.     >»  bim  was 

riven  thonoworof  nominating  the  members  ol  the 

?othorhouV  Chedi 1  not  yet  term  K  the  bouse 

o)  ,,„,,,,    but,  ".  the  fi.st  instance,  the  pei  on     - 
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nominated  were  to  be  approved  by  the  house  o 
representatives,  and  afterwards  by  the  other  house 
itselC  The  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  was  abo- 
!  lished,  and  the  right  of  judicature  restrained  within 
reasonable  limits.  In  the  appointment  of  counsel 
lors,  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  commander; 
of  the  forces,  many  of  the  restrictions  sought  to  bt 
introduced  by  the  long  parliament  were  enforced. 
In  point  of  religion,  it  was  enacted  that  a  confession 
of  faith  should  be  agreed  upon  between  the  protector 
aud  the  two  houses;  but  that  dissenters  from  it 
should  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  worship,  unless  they  should  reject 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  profess  prelatic,  or  popish,  or  blas- 
phemous doctrines.  The  yearly  revenue  was  fixed 
at  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  no  part  was  to  be  raised  by  a  land  tax;  and 
of  this  sum,  one  million  was  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  army  and  navy  ;  and  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list;  but,  ou  the 
remonstrance  of  the  protector,  that  with  so  small  a 
revenue  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  war, 
an  additional  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  voted  for  the  three  following  years.  After  the 
inauguration,  the  commons  adjourned  during  six 
months,  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  '  other  house.'  " 

Of  the  miscellaneous  proceedings  of  this  parlia- 
ment, Godwin  gives  the  following  account: — 

"  The  protector  did  not  give  his  assent  to  any 
further  bills,  with  the  exception  of  the  petition  and 
advice  on  the  25th  of  May,  till  the  9th  and  26th 
of  June  in  the  present  year  (1657).  The  nature  of 
the  bills  then  passed  will  supply  an  idea  of  the  busi- 
ness perfected  in  this  session  of  parliament.  They 
amounted  to  thirty-eight,  public  and  private,  passed 
on  the  first  of  these  days,  and  twenty-three  on  the 
second." 

"  Having  settled  the  finance,  the  next  measure 
adopted  by  parliament  in  conformity  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  protector,  was  one  enacting,  that 
*  certain  acts  and  ordinances,  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  assembled  in  parliament,  which  is 
not  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  these  na- 
tions, and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  is  not  for  the 
future  to  be  drawn  into  example,  while  nevertheless 
the  actings  upon  them  have  tended  to  the  settlement 
of  the  estates  of  several  persons  and  families,  aud 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  these  nations,  shall  be  con- 
tinued and  confirmed,  and  stand  in  full  force  aud 
strength.'  This  act  comprehended  in  its  operation 
not  only  certain  ordinances  of  Cromwell's  council, 
which  by  virtue  of  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth had  been  clothed  with  the  character  of  laws, 
but  also  several  acts  of  Burcboue's  parliament,  which 
undoubtedly  was  not  such  an  assembly  as  could  be 
considered  as  regularly  vested  with  the  powers  of  a 
legislative  bod,.  It  therefore  confirmed,  and  clothed 
with  tli<-  character  of  laws,  above  one  hundred  acts 
and  ordinances,  which  had  been  promulgated  be- 
tween the  dispersion  of  the  Long  Parliament  and 
the  assembling  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  protec- 
torate, at  the  same  time  providing  that  all  other  arts 
and  ordinances  made  between  the  20th  of  April, 
1653,  andlhe  17th  of  September,  1656,  except  those 
herein  enumerated,  should  be  deprived  of  all  force, 
and  be  absolutely  null  and  void. 


government  of  a  single  person,  and  aunther  enact- 
ing that  that  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  but 
by  its  own  consent.  At  length  an  expedient  was 
adopted,  in  a  resolution,  that  the  acts  of  that  parlia- 
ment stood  in  no  need  of  confirmation,  provided  that 
this  declaration  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  con- 
firm any  act  or  ordinance  that  is  contrary  to  the 
articles  contained  in  the  petition  and  advice. 

"  With  a  view  to  Cromwell's  recommendation  re- 
specting the  reformation  of  manners,  two  statutes  in 
particular  were  made.  The  first  was  entitled,  an 
act  against  vagrants,  and  idle  and  dissolute  persons, 
and  provided  that,  though  not  taken  in  the  act  of 
begging,  yet,  if  they  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  themselves  before  a  justice  of  peace  or  other 
magistrate,  they  should  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  withiu  the  statute 
of  the  thirty-ninth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  also  pro- 
hibited minstrels  and  fiddlers  playing  in  any  ale- 
house, or  offering  themselves  and  plying  for  that 
purpose. 

u  The  other  was  directed  against  lewd  and  disso- 
lute persons,  who  lived  at  high  rates,  without  any 
visible  estate,  profession  or  calling,  to  provide  for 
such  expense.  Such  persons  were  made  liable  to  be 
called  before  a  magistrate,  aud  required  to  put  in 
security  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  if  indicted 
and  convicted  for  such  offence,  to  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction. — These  laws,  if  not  wise  in 
themselves,  yet  marked  the  anxiety  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  morals  of  the  community. 

"  But  one  of  the  most  memorable  acts  passed  in 
this  session,  was  entitled  an  act  against  popish  re- 
cusants. This  statute  directed,  that  the  grand  juries 
n  the  different  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  should  be 
charged  diligently  to  inquire  after  and  present  the 
names  of  all  such  persons  as  were  suspected  or  re- 
puted to  be  papists  or  popishly  inclined,  and  that  the 
persons  so  presented  should  be  required  to  appear, 
and  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  renouncing  the  pope's 
supremacy,  and  the  church  of  Rome,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  the  worship  of  images.  The 
constables  and  churchwardens  of  every  parish  were 
also  required  to  make  similar  prcseutmeuts.  Every 
person  refusing  this  oath,  was  to  be  judged  a  recu- 
sant convict,  and  to  forfeit  two-thirds  of  his  property 
to  the  use  of  the  state. 

"  The  oath  of  abjuration  in  this  statute  was  copied 
with  small  variation  from  an  ordinance  passed  in 
August  1643.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  widely  different.  That  law  was  made  in  the 
hottest  and  most  critical  period  of  the  civil  war.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  kiug  looked  with  sanguine 
expectation  to  the  support  of  the  catholics,  and 
sought  to  obtain  from  Ireland  reinforcements  to  his 
armies  from  that  class  of  his  subjects.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1G43  was  for  the  sequestration  of  the 
estates  of  delinquents,  and  for  supplying  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  war  in  defence  of  liberty.  Tor  this 
purpose  two-thirds  of  the  estates  of  catholics  were 
seized  as  a  temporary  resource,  without  determining 
any  tiling  absolutely  as  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  should  be  placed  on  the  return  of  peace.  But 
the  present  law  had  a  ( liararter  of  permanence,  and 
was  established  in  a  period  of  as  much  tranquillity, 
as  under  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  could  be 
expected, 

'  This  statute  was  essentially  of  the  most  iniqui- 


'  A  difficulty  arose  respecting  the  acts  of  the  Long  tOUl  character.  To  call  upon  a  man  to  be  his  own 
Park' rment,  between  the  death  of  the  king  and  its  accuser  is  contrary  to  the  plainest  principle!  of 
dispersion,  and  even  before  that  period,  since  among  equity.  To  put  him  to  his  purgation,  to  require  him 
these  acts  wu»  one  declaring  it  treason  to  setup  the'  to  abjure  certain  tenets,    because  he  is  suspected  tw 
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entertain  them,  and  to  hold  out  to  him  a  temptation 
to  perjure  himself  in  matters  which  he  regards  as  of 
everlasting  importance,  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  his 
morals,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  render  him  abandoned  and  profligate. 
You  either  inspire  him  with  the  feelings  of  a  re- 
creant, contemptible  in  his  own'eyes  and  those  of 
others,  or  with  those  of  a  martyr,  who,  being  pu- 
nished for  his  integrity,  has  the  strongest  of  all  mo- 
tives for  inexpiable  hostility  to  his  punisher. — How 
this  bill  originated  we  are  not  told.  It  went  through 
the  first  and  second  reading  early  in  the  session. 
The  third  reading  did  not  take  place  till  the  18th  of 
June.  It  was  probably  a  boon  conferred  on  the 
presbyterians.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  independents,  earnestly  attached  as  they 
were  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  too  much  par- 
ticipated in  the  sentiments  of  their  rivals,  so  far  as 
related  to  popery  and  prelacy." 

We  may  here  notice  a  curious  enactment  amongst 
the  financial  proceedings,  which  was  made  with  a 
view  to  stay  the  increase  of~building  in  London. 
Amongst  other  things  it  was  voted  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1657,  "  in  the  committee  for  raising  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  that  a  fine 
should  be  imposed  on  every  house  built  within  ten 
miles  of  London  on  a  new  foundation  since  the  year 
1620,  not  having  four  acres  of  land  annexed  to  it,  to 
the  amount  of  one  year's  rent,  and  that  such  build- 
ing be  prohibited  in  future  under  a  severer  penalty. 
It  was  afterwards  directed,  that  this  penalty  shuuld 
be  on  every  house  so  begun  to  be  built  after  thc2'Jth 
of  September  following  (1057),  one  hundred  pounds." 
Having  been  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament,  several  occurrences  have 
been  neglected,  which  we  now  select  from  Godwin. 

"  Previously  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  (of 
1656)  many  things  occurred,  which  were  calculated 
to  excite  the  vigilance  of  Cromwell,  and  to  convince 
him  that  his  government  was  not  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  absolute  security.  No  sooner  had  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  and  war  with  Spain  been  fully  decided, 
our  attack  on  her  West  Indian  possessions  become 
known  in  Europe,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  had 
withdrawn,  than  the  government  of  Spain  was  soli- 
cited, both  by  the  levellers  in  England,  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  exiled  king,  to  engage  its  countenance 
anil  aid  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  protector.  For 
some  time  the  levellers  seemed  to  have  gained  must 
attention  from  the  court  of  Madrid.  One  of  the  most 
active  instruments  in  this  negotiation  was  Colonel 
Edward  Sexby. 

"Tins  man  had  been  originally  one  of  the  agita- 
tors in  the  year  1617,  and  was  a  determined  repub- 
lican. He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  consi- 
derable abilities  and  great  address.  Cromwell  had 
entertained  much  partiality  for  him;  and,  at  the 
pi  i  iod  we  have  referred  to,  he  i  i  lid  to  have  been 
frequently  the  bod-fellow  of  his  illustrious  coin- 
mander;  a  familiarity  into  which  this  great  man  al 
that  i i i ■  i < -  ofti  "  admitted  those  in  whom  he  had    a 

ii.  il (idem  • ,  with  wl i  b aid  i  onverae  wito 

lens  constraint  and   interruption   in   those    hours. 
Sexby  was  adjutant-general  in  Cromwi 

and landed  the  forlorn  hope,  at  the  battle  ol 

l'i i   ton. 

■  But,  when  he  saw  (m  165 1 1  thai   bis  leader 

plainly  aspired  to  ui  urn  the  fii  I  magistral  j  ol  his 

he    ame  i  entimont,  R  hii  h  had  before  boon 

lbs  f lation  ol   bis   partiality  to  Cromwell,  now 

made  bim  hi    dob  rmined  ana  i  ancilable  foe. 

Too  active  hostilit)  o(  Sexby  appears  to  have  com 


inenced  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Overton.  Ha 
entered  into  various  consultations  with  Wildman, 
Lawson,  Okey  and  Alured,  and  duriug  the  summer 
of  1654  travelled  into  the  counties  of  Hampshire, 
Warwick  and  Somerset,  in  prosecution  of  his  object, 
being  judged  to  be  the  best  qualified  to  bring  persons 
of  various  sentiments  and  tempers  to  concur  in  his 
views.  In  particular  lie  visited  in  this  circuit  Lord 
Grey  of  Groby  and  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig. 

"  On  the  detection  of  Wildman's  preparations  in 
the  beginning  of  the  followiug  year  (1655),  Sexby 
went  abroad.  One  of  the  companions  of  his  expe- 
dition was  Richard  Overton,  formerly  a  confederate 
with  John  Lilburne,  and  probably  'brother  to  the 
colonel  in  Scotland.  Sexby  felt  a  confidence,  that 
he  and  the  associates  he  had  left  behind  in  England 
were  powerful  enough  to  overturn  the  government 
of  the  protector  ;  but,  like  a  true  politician,  he  was 
desirous  to  have  as  much  support  from  all  quarters 
as  he  could,  to  reinforce  him  in  his  perilous  under- 
taking. He  foresaw  that  there  would  speedily  be 
war  between  Spain  and  England. 

"  He  therefore  immediately  repaired  to  Brussels, 
and  had  a  conference  with  Fuensaldagna,  com 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands, to  whom  he  boasted  of  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  his  party  in  England,  and  undertook  to 
how  of  how  much  advantage  it  would  be  to  Spain 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  malcontents.  He 
said,  that  he  could  dispose  of  several  strong  garrisons 
in  England,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  army 
and  navy.  He  demanded  from  Spaiu  an  advance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  the  enterprise,  which  sum  might  be 
laid  up  in  reserve  at  Dunkirk,  to  be  brought  into 
use  as  occasion  should  require.  He  frankly  de- 
clared himself  a  republican  ;  but  said  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  friends  to  call  a  free  parliament,  who 
would  infallibly  invite  Charles  II.,  and  that  then 
that  prince  might  resume  the  sceptre,  provided  he 
would  be  content  to  be  subject  to  the  laws,  aud  not 
their  master,  and  would  give  up  episcopacy  and 
certain  other  points,  which  would  never  be  endured 
in  England. 

"  Fueusaldagna  sent  forward  Sexby  to  Madrid, 
where  he  was  received  in  an  encouraging  in. inner, 
but  nothing  specific  seems  to  have  been  resolved  on 
during  the  year  1655. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  (1656)  Charles 
II.,  who  had  resided  for  the  last  eighteen  mouths  at 
Cologne,  undertook  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
Spanish  government  at  Brussels;  and,  his  overtures 
being  favourably  received,    he  proceeded   with   two 

or  tl ■  attendants  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that 

city  to  forward  the  alliance.  A  treaty  was  secretly 
concluded  in  April,  by  which  the  court  of  Spain  en- 
gaged to  supply  bim  with  six  thousand  men  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  to  grant  him  a  pension  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  perannum  for  the  subsistence 
of  himself  and  his  court,  and  half  as  much  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester.  They  further  encouraged  him 
io  raise  four  regiments  from  among  Ins  own  subjects, 

the  ii. I Is  of  which  were  tin-  marquess  of  Ormond, 

the  earl  of  Rochester,  Lord  Wentworth,  and  Vis- 
i  ounl  Newburgh  "i  the  kingdom  of  s,  otland.  From 
tins  time  Charles  II.  and  Ins  retainers  took  up  their 
rosidonce  at  Bruges,  ten  miles  from  Ostend,  (he 
prini  ipal    ea  porl  "t  Flanders. 

"Things  i, ring  thus  fir  m  forwardness,   Sexby 

was  sent  over  to  England  by   the  Spam. ml  about 

thi  I.,  ginning  i  I  June  to  prepare  tin1  waj  for  the 

i, it  to  ■'  C<  't mi  what  WSJ  now    the   inch- 
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nation  of  the  army  and  the  people  to  receive  and 
welcome  the  invader.  He  remained  undetected  in 
England  lor  several  weeks.  His  report  was,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  army,  a  considerable  number  of 
tbe  ships  of  war,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  country, 
whether  English,  Scots,  or  Irish,  would  declare  in 
favour  of  the  invaders  immediately  upon  their  land- 
ing;  and  he  further  promised  them  a  castle  and  a 
harbour  where  they  might  make  their  descent,  at  no 
great  distance  from  London.  He  desired  to  be 
trusted  with  the  command  of  one  thousand  foot,  and 
four  or  rive  hundred  horse,  to  be  employed  separately 
on  the  eastern  coast,  to  profess  a  design  on  repub- 
lican principles  only,  and,  when  Cromwell  was  de- 
stroyed, and  not  before,  to  enter  into  coalition  with 
the  royalists. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  preparation  abroad  some 
time  before  the  assembling  of  parliament.  Crom- 
well had  minute  information  of  what  was  going  on 
from  Lockhart  aud  others,  and  seems  daily  to  have 
looked  for  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  which  had  been 
so  long  in  preparation.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  great  measure  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances 
of  Spain,  which  delayed  tbe  government  of  that 
country  in  performing  the  specious  promises  they 
had  made  to  the  exiles.  But  a  still  strouger  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  awe  which  the  character  and 
talents  of  Cromwell  inspired  into  all  foreign  states, 
the  discipline  and  prowess  of  the  commonwealth- 
army,  and  the  unparalleled  vigilance  and  ability 
with  which  the  affairs  of  England  were  at  this  time 
conducted." 

"  One  of  the  points  upon  which  the  levellers,  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  we  may  doubtless  add  the  roy- 
alists attendant  on  Charles  II.,  most  relied,  was  the 
assassination  of  Cromwell.  The  whole  system  of 
the  present  government  of  England  was  bound  up 
:n  the  life  of  the  protector:  and,  if  he  were  by  any 
unexpected  stroke  removed,  and  if  the  different  par- 
ties that  were  prepared  to  land  on  our  shores,  could 
effect  their  purpose  nearly  at  that  moment,  they 
were  not  disposed  to  doubt  of  a  prosperous  success. 
Who  was  there,  in  the  shock  of  two  so  alarming 
events,  to  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs? 
AH  would  be  anarchy;  the  vessel  of  the  state  would 
be  without  a  pilot ;  and  the  men  who  had  foreseen, 
and  had  themselves  produced  the  crisis,  would  be 
able  to  direct  the  issue  of  events  at  their  pleasure. 

"  Sexby,  who  had  been  in  England  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
persun  employed  to  set  this  business  afoot.  Next  to 
him  in  tbe  affair,  was  Miles  Sindercombe,  who, 
Sexby  having  passed  over  to  join  his  friends  in 
Flanders,  was  relied  upon  to  conduct  this  first  and 
indispensable  step  in  the  undertaking,  in  person. 
Sindercombe  had  been  a  quarter-master  in  Monk's 
army. in  Scotland,  and  hail  been  disbanded  on  ac- 
count ol  bis  concern  in  Colonel  Overton's  plot.   He, 

us  well  .is  SexbV,  had  been  deeply  penetrated  villi 
the  principles  of  republicanism. — It  appears  how- 
ever that  there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  either 
of  determination  or  contrivance  in  the  proceeding; 
and  the  whole  affair,  alter  having  been  several 
months  m  agitation,  was  rendered  abortive. 

"  On  the  1 9th  of  January,  Thurloe,  the  secretary 
of  state,  laid  before  parliament  the  particulars  be 
had  collected  respecting  the  conspiracy.  Sinder- 
combe and  two  other3  were  already  in  custody. 
The  first  attempt  was  designed  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament  Three 
or  four  tunes  Sindercombe  atyl  his  colleagues  had 
been   <mi   Urn  road,   with   the  intention    to  dispatch 


Cromwell  as  he  went  to  Hampton-court.  They 
hired  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  him  from  a  window  as  he  passed  in  his  coach. 
And,  lastly,  they  laid  combustibles  and  a  train  of 
gunpowder,  to  fire  the  chapel  at  Whitehall.  This 
last  project  was  detected  the  very  day  it  was  to  have 
been  executed.  Sindercombe  was  brought  to  his 
trial  before  Chief-justice  Glyn  and  a  London  jury 
on  the  9th  of  February,  and,  being  ordered  for  exe- 
cution on  the  14th,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on 
the  night  preceding.  A  coroner's  inquest  sat  on  the 
body;  and,  a  verdict  being  returned  of  ftlo  de  se, 
he  was  buried,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
law  in  such  cases,  on  Tower-hill." 

"  While  the  question  of  the  title  of  king  was  still 
depending,  Thurloe  came  down  to  the  house  on  the 
11th  of  April,  with  an  account  of  a  new  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  According  to  his  state- 
ment the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators  commenced 
in  the  winter  of  1655,  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
being  of  the  sect  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  whose  doc- 
trine was  that,  after  the  monarchies  and  governments 
of  a  gross  and  secular  nature  should  be  no  more, 
there  would  succeed  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  the 
earth,  beiug  the  millennium,  or  thousand  years, 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  when  men 
should  live  together  in  a  state  of  sinless  perfection, 
and  vice  and  crime  be  wholly  unknown.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  doctrine  sufficiently  harmless.  But 
the  fanatics  of  the  present  day,  who  were  designated 
as  fifth-monarchy  men,  were  not  contented  to  believe 
that  such  a  period  would  ultimately  arrive  :  they 
further  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  saiuts  might 
immediately  associate  together,  might  beat  down 
with  the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare  the  unhallowed 
usurpations  of  ambitious  men,  and  might  assert  the 
reign  of  grace,  and  the  right  of  the  saints,  as  such, 
to  govern  the  earth.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the 
struggle  would  be  short,  that  God  would  not  fail  to 
manifest  himself  in  behalf  of  his  favourites,  and 
that  the  proclamation  of  their  pure  and  heavenly 
purposes  would  immediately  bring  over  the  whole 
race  of  men  to  their  cause. 

"  They  began  with  setting  up  five  meetings  in 
and  about  London,  each  meeting  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  men.  There  was  to  be  but  one  man  in  each  of 
these  meetings  who  was  to  know  of  the  existence  of 
any  other  meeting  than  his  own.  These  five  were 
to  concert  together,  and  to  take  care  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  all  the  meetings  should  be  accordant  and 
simultaneous.  They  were  to  dispatch  emissaries 
into  all  parts  of  the  nation,  to  provide  that  there 
should  be  a  body  of  men  in  different  counties  and 
districts  prepared  to  co-operate  with  their  views. 
The  persons  originally  engaged  were  of  mean  qua- 
lity, the  principal  leader  being  one  Venner,  a  wine- 
cooper. 

"  These  men  however  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
sultations, though  illiterate,  and  in  a  high  degree 
enlliusiastical,  begun  1"  think  that  it  would  further 
their  views,  if  they  could  unite  to  themselves  Borne 
considerable  men.  who  were  also  saints,  though  not 
expressly  of  the  sect  distinguished  bj  the  appellation 

Of  the  fifth  monarchy.  The  persons  they  fixed  oil 
were  Admiral  I.awsoii,  Okey,  l'ortman,  Squibb,  and 

b thers.     They   framed   a  united   council  of 

twelve,  fifth-monarchy  men  and  commonwealths 
men,  to  ripen  their  projects.  They  then  proceeded 
to  sound  Major-general  Harrison  and  Colonel 
Rich;  and  their  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  fa 
vourably  received.  En  one  of  their  meetings  thej 
r^e*  Vnnp's  tract,  entitled  A  Healing  Qui  ttion,  not 
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yet  published,  of  which  they  zealously  declared  their 
approbation.  This  was  represented  as  affording  a 
basis  fo»  the  coalition  they  now  desired  to  effect. 

"  The  government,  which  had  all  along  some 
knowledge  of  their  proceedings,  suffered  them  to  go 
on  undisturbed  till  Thursday,  the  9th  of  April,  the 
day  which  had  been  fixed  on  for  their  appearing  in 
arms.  On  that  dav  a  party  of  horse  was  sent  to 
Shoreditch,  to  one  of  their  places  of  rendezvous, 
where  they  apprehended  about  twenty  persons, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  ready  to  take  horse  to  pro- 
ceed to  MUe-end-green,  the  place  of  general  rendez- 
vous Five  of  these,  with  Veuner,  their  chief,  who 
appears  to  have  been  taken  separately,  were  com- 
milled  to  the  Tower,  and  the  rest  to  the  Gate-house 
at  Westminster.  Another  party  was  dispatched  to 
Mile-end  where  it  does  not  appear  that  they  met 
with  any  of  the  conspirators,  but  where  they  found 
hampers  of  arms  concealed  in  a  field,  with  a  standard, 
a  Red  Lion  couchant,  and  a  motto,  H  fto  shall  rouse 
kirn  up  *  and  several  bundles  of  books  and  declara- 
tions to  he  dispersed  among  their  confederates.  On 
the  day  following,  Harrison,  Rich,  Lawson,  and 
Major  Danvers  were  taken,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  '-he  serjeant-at-arms. 

•'  The  manifesto  of  the  party  seems  to  have  been 
contained  in  a  small  tract,  entitled  '  A  Standard 
Set  Up,  whereunto  the  true  seed  and  saints  ol  trie 
Most  High  may  be  gathered  together,  for  the  Lamb, 
against  The  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet;  or  the 
Principles  and  Declaration  of  the  Remnant  who 
have  waited  for  the  blessed  appearance  and  hope. 
This  book  is  of  a  directly  opposite  character  to  the 
tract  of  The  Healing  Question.  The  latter  ,s  written 
with  much  address,  to  prevail  on  Cromwell  to  favour 
the  republicans,  and  holding  out  a  hope  that  he 
might  still  be  allowed  to  retain  the  same  power  under 
a  more  legitimate  title  and  authority. 

"  The  manifesto  of  the  fifth-monarchy  men  treats 
him  in  express  terms  as  an  apostate  and  a  traitor. 
It  declares  an  approbation  of  the  dispersion  d  the 
Lone  Parliament,  and  of  the  calling  ol  Barebone  B 

convent, the  members  of  which  it  pronounces  to 

be  saints.  It  fixes  the  date  of  Cromwell  s  desertion 
and  usurping  power  from  the  abrupt  close  that  was 
,,„,  ,„  thai  assembly.  From  that  time  it  denounces 
Eim,  as  having  '  exceeded  the  rage,  oppression,  and 
^onofthelateking/andgmltyoftigh-treasoi., 
and  recommends  thai  no  further  addresses  should  be 
m>. mIi'  to  liini. 

■•  It  proceeds  to  describe  the  sort  ol  government 

„.|,i,.l,  ,t  ,s  the  purpose,.!'  tin-  present  insurgents  I" 

,  Ali  earthh  governments  are  to  be  broken 

I  ..'/,.   and  remove!,  like  the  iron  and  clay  that 

.,  ,„, I  the  feel  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image.    All 

the  kingdoms  of  world  are  to  become  the  king- 

domsof  the   Lord  and   his  Christ.     Violence  is  no 

,   heard  in  the  land,  and  the  Scripture  is 

to  be  the  only  law. 

i,  \    tothe  outward  administration  of  govei rot, 

,i ,if,   to  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle, 

II  tth,      ii] absolute  legislative] n Uu, 

oris Ij  I  ttj  in  ii-    Lord 

i        Chrisl    b    rig !"•  I    gift,  elocuon.  and 

...     ft  recommended  that a  sanhedrim ,<>i 

1,'menol  cl lostlighl  » 

.!,,!>  ,i d  I  constituted  according  to 

I  -ndf I fthjthej ■■ 

1th,  electoi     to  bo  the      I ;'  ;" 

h    i    h        i  righl  and  inter,  I  in  the  Re 

d I        ri ncil  u  to. be  the 

representative  coi lol  England,  to  hi 


magistracy,  and  power  of  administering  the  laws,  the 
laws  themselves  being  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Under  them  there  is  to  be  a  court  of  judicature  in 
each  county  to  sit  once  in  three  months,  and  judges 
in  every  town  and  village  to  sit  once  a  month  for 
the  trial  of  causes  not  capital,  with  an  appeal  from 
the  town-judges  to  the  county-courts,  and  from  them 
to  the  supreme  council.  All  these  offices  to  be  elec- 
tive by  the  Lord's  freemen  in  each  district.  The 
supreme  council  to  have  the  power  of  the  militia. 
The  law  is  to  be  equal  to  all,  wilhout  exception  of 
any  ;  and  there  are  to  be  no  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
no  excise,  no  taxes  in  time  of  peace,  no  tithes,  and 
no  fixed  salaries  for  the  ministers  of  religion. — It 
has  been  inferred  from  the  term  sanhedrim,  that  the 
supreme  council  was  to  consist  of  seventy  persons, 
as  among  the  Jews  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  founda- 
tion for  this  :  the  present  insurgents  were  fond  of 
names  borrowed  from  the  policy  of  that  nation. 

"  The  insurrection  appears  to  have  been  imme- 
diately quelled  by  the  timely  arrest  of  its  leaders. 
They  "depended  upon  supernatural  aid,  that  God 
would  mould  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  for  the 
immediate  adoption  of  their  sublime  system,  which 
needed  only  to  be  duly  announced,  in  order  to  its 
being  generally  embraced  :  and,  failing  in  this,  they 
had  no  longer  any  resource  to  secure  its  reception. 

"It  is  on  the  same  account  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Harrison  and  Rich,  and  the  other  considerable 
persons  named  by  Thurloe,  had  no  part  in  this  con- 
spiracy. They  had  been  sounded,  we  are  told,  by 
the  conspirators.  They  had  perhaps  expressed  to 
those  who  applied  to  them  a  general  coincidence  of 
sentiment  as  to  the  violent  dissolution  of  Barebone's 
parliament,  and  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  :  but 
the  matter  appears  to  have  gone  no  further. — Mean- 
while this  transaction  affords  a  new  instance  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  protector  to  sanguinary  mea- 
sures :  no  blood  was  shed  in  consequence  of  this 
conspiracy." 

We  now  return  to  Hume  : — At  the  adjournment 
of  the  parliament,  the  protector  deprived  Lambert 
of  all  his  commissions ;  but  still  allowed  him  a  con- 
siderable pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
as  an  inducement  (as  may  be  supposed),  to  future 
peaceable  deportment.  Lambert's  authority  in  the 
army,  to  the  surprise  of  everv  body,  was  found  im- 
mediately to  expire  with  the  loss  of  Ins  commission. 
Packer  and  some  other  officers,  whom  Cromwell 
suspected,  were  also  displaced. 

Richard,  eldest  son  of  the  protector,  was  brought 
I,,  , i,  introduced  into  public  business,  and  thence- 
forth regarded  by  many  as  Ins  heir  iii  the  protector- 
ship; though  Cromwell  sometimes  employed  the 
gross  artifice  of  flattering  others  with  hopes  of  the 
succession.  Richard  was  a  person  possessed  of  the 
mosl  peaceable,  inoffensive,  unambitious  character; 
and  bad  hitherto  lived  contentedlj  ,„  the  country 
on  a  small  estate  which  his  wife  had  brought  bun. 
All  the  activity  which  he  discovered,  and  which 
never  was  great,  was  however  cycled  to  benefit  enl 
purposes:  at  the  time  of  the  king's  trial,  he  had 

(alien  On  his  knees  before  his  lather,    and    had   con- 
jured him    by  every   tie   Of  duly    and    humanity,    to 

spare  the  life  of  thai  i arch,     Cromwell  had  two 

,! .,„  jht,  is  unmarried  i  one  of  them  he  how  gave  in 
,,, .,,,,  ,g(  to  the  grandson  and  heirofhis  weal  friend, 

i  ol  w  arwii  It,  with  whom  he  had.   in  every 

fortune,  nroserved  an  uninterrupted  intii J   and 

I  correspondence.    Tl ther  he  married  to  the 

\  |  ,,,„,,i  Pauconbe I  o  tomilv  formerly  devoted 

lo  tint  royal  parly,      lie   was   ainlntioiis  ol    I, •  lining 
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connexions  with  the  nobility  ;  and  it  was  one  chief 
motive  for  his  desiring  the  title  of  king,  that  he 
might  replace  every  thing  in  its  natural  order,  and 
restore  to  the  ancient  families,  the  trust  and  honour 
of  which  he  now  found  himself  obliged,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  deprive  them. 

The  parliament  was  again  assembled  ;  consisting, 
as  in  the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two  houses,  the  com- 
mons and  the  other  house.  Cromwell,  during  the 
interval,  had  sent  writs  to  his  house  of  peers,  which 
consisted  of  sixty  members.  They  were  composed 
of  five  or  six  ancient  peers,  of  several  gentlemen  of 
fortune  and  distinction,  and  of  some  officers  who  had 
risen  from  the  meanest  stations.  None  of  the  an- 
cient peers,  however,  though  summoned  by  writ, 
would  deign  to  accept  of  a  seat,  which  they  must 
share  with  such  companions  as  were  assigned  them. 
The  protector  endeavoured  at  first  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  a  legal  magistrate.  He  placed  no 
guard  at  the  door  of  either  house  :  but  soon  found 
how  incompatible  liberty  is  with  military  usurpa- 
tions. By  bringing  so  great  a  number  of  his  friends 
and  adherents  into  the  oiher  house,  he  had  lost  the 
majority  among  the  national  representatives.  In 
consequence  of  a  clause  in  the  humble  petition  and 
advice,  the  commons  assumed  a  power  of  re-admit- 
ting those  members  whom  the  council  had  formerly 
excluded.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  and  some  others, 
whom  Cromwell  had  created  lords,  rather  chose  to 
take  their  seat  with  the  commons.  An  incontestable 
majority  now  declared  themselves  against  the  pro- 
tector; and  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  that  other  house  which  he  had  established. 
Even  the  validity  of  the  humble  petition  and  advice 
was  questioned;  as  being  voted  by  a  parliament 
which  lay  under  force,  and  which  was  deprived,  by 
military  violence,  of  a  considerable  number  of  its 
members.  The  protector,  dreading  combinations 
between  the  parliament  and  the  malcontents  in  the 
army,  resolved  to  allow  no  leisure  for  forming  any 
conspiracy  against  him;  and,  with  expressions  of 
great  displeasure,  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  When 
urged  by  Fleetwood  and  others  of  his  friends,  not  to 
precipitate  himself  into  this  rash  measure,  he  swore, 
by  the  living  Gud,  that  they  should  not  sit  a  moment 
longer. 

These  distractions  at  home  were  not  able  to  take 
off  the  protector's  attention  from  foreign  affairs; 
and  in  all  his  measures  he  proceeded  with  the  same 
vigour  and  enterprise,  as  if  secure  of  the  duty  and 
attachment  of  the  three  kingdoms.  His  alliance 
with  Sweden  he  still  supported  ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  assist  that  crown  in  its  successful  enterprises,  for 
reducing  all  its  neighbours  to  subjection,  and  ren- 
dering itself  absolute  master  of  the  Baltic.  As  soon 
as  Spam  declared  war  against  him,  he  concluded  .1 
peace  and  an  alliance  with  Frame,  and  united  him- 
self in  all  hie  counsels  with  that  potent  and  ambi- 
tious kingdom.  Spain,  haviug  long  courted  in  vain 
tli.  friendship  of  tin-  successful  usurper,  was  reduced 
at  last  to  apply  to  the  unfortunate  prince.  Charles 
formed  a  league  with  Philip,  removed  his  small 
court  to  Bruges  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  raised 
four  regiments  of  his  own  subjects,  whom  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Spanish  service.  The  duke  of  York, 
who  had,  witli  applause,  served  some  campaigns  111 
the  French  army,  ami  who  had  merited  the  parti*  ulai 
esteem  of  Marshal  Turenne,  now  joined  his  brother, 
and  continued  to  seek  military  experience  under 
Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  prince  of  Condi. 

Tin-  bi  heme  ol  foreign  politic  ,  adopted  bj  the 
protector,  was   highly  imprudent,    but  was   suitable 


to  that  magnanimity  and  enterprise,  with  which  he 
was  so  signally  endowed.  He  was  particularly  de- 
sirous of  conquest  and  dominion  on  the  continent; 
and  he  sent  over  into  Flanders  six  thousand  men 
under  Reynolds,  who  joined  the  French  army  com- 
manded by  Turenne.  In  the  former  campaign, 
Mardyke  was  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Early  this  campaign,  siege  was  laid  to 
Dunkirk  ;  and  when  the  Spanish  army  advanced  to 
relieve  it,  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land marched  out  of  their  trenches,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes,  where  the  Spaniards  were  to- 
tally defeated.  The  valour  of  the  English  was  much 
remarked  on  this  occasion.  Dunkirk,  being  soon 
after  surrendered,  was  by  agreement  delivered  to 
Cromwell.  He  committed  the  government  of  that 
important  place  to  Lockhart,  a  Scotchman  of  abili- 
ties, who  had  married  his  niece,  and  was  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  France. 

This  acquisition  was  regarded  by  the  protector  as 
the  means  only  of  obtaining  further  advantages. 
He  was  resolved  to  concert  measures  with  the 
French  court  for  the  final  conquest  and  partition  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Had  he  lived  much  longer, 
and  maintained  his  authority  in  England,  so  chime- 
rical, or  rather  so  dangerous,  a  project  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  carried  into  execution.  And  this 
first  and  principal  step  towards  more  extensive  con- 
quest, which  France,  during  a  whole  century,  had 
never  been  able,  by  an  infinite  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  fully  to  attain,  would  at  once  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  enterprising,  though  unskilful 
politics  of  Cromwell. 

During  these  transactions,  great  demonstrations 
of  mutual  friendship  and  regard  passed  between  the 
French  king  and  the  protector.  Lord  Fauconberg, 
Cromwell's  son-in-law,  was  dispatched  to  Louis, 
then  in  the  camp  before  Dunkirk  ;  and  was  received 
with  the  regard  usually  paid  to  foreign  princes  by 
the  French  court.  Mazarine  sent  to  Loudon  bis 
nephew  Mancini,  alouir  with  the  duke  of  Crequi; 
and  expressed  his  regret,  that  his  urgent  affairs 
should  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  had  long 
wished  for,  of  paying,  in  person,  his  respects  to  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world. 

The  protector  reaped  little  satisfaction  from  the 
success  of  his  arms  abroad  :  the  situation  in  which 
he  stood  at  home,  kept  him  in  perpetual  uneasiness 
and  inquietude.  His  administration,  so  expensive 
both  by  military  enterprises  and  secret  intelligence, 
had  exhausted  his  revenue,  and  involved  him  in  a 
considerable  debt.  The  royalists,  he  heard,  had 
renewed  their  conspiracies  for  a  general  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  Ormoud  was  secretly  come  over  with  a 
view  of  concerting  measures  for  the  execution  of 
this  project  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  William  Waller, 
and  many  heads  of  the  presbyterians,  had  secretlj 
entered  into  the  engagement.  Even  the  army  was 
infected  with  the  general  spirit  of  discontent;  and 
si. [in-  sudden  and  dangrrniis  eruption  was  every  nio- 

t  to  be  dreaded  from  it.     No  hopes  remained, 

after  his  violent   breach   with  the  last   parliament, 

that  be  should  ever  be  aide  to  establish,  with  general 
consent,  a  legal  Settlement,  or  temper  the  military 
With  any  mixture  of  civil  authority.  All  his  arts 
and  poll*  y  were  exhausted ;  and  having  so  often,  by 
fraud  and  false  pretences,  deceived  every  party,  and 
almost  ever]  individual,  he  could  no  longer  hope,  by 
repeating  toe  same  professions,  to  meet  with  equal 
confidence  and  rogard 

■ piracj  of  the  royalists,  Lingard  gives 

the  following  account: — 
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"  The  apprehension  of  invasion,  to  which  Crom- 
well so  frequently  alluded,  was  not  entirely  ground- 
less. On  the  return  of  winter  the  royalists  had 
reminded  Charles  of  his  promise  in  the  preceding 
spring;  the  king  of  Spain  furnished  an  aid  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns;  the  harbour  of 
Ostend  was  selected  for  the  place  of  embarkation, 
and  arms,  ammunition,  and  transports  were  pur- 
chased in  Holland.  The  prince  himself,  mastering 
for  a  while  his  habits  of  indolence  and  dissipation, 
appeared  eager  to  redeem  his  pledge  :  but  the  more 
prudent  of  his  advisers  conjured  him  not  to  risk  his 
life  on  general  assurances  of  support;  and  the  mar- 
quess of  Ormond,  with  the  most  chivalrous  loyalty, 
offered  to  ascertain  on  the  spot  the  real  objects  and 
resources  of  his  adherents.  Pretending  to  proceed 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Neuburg, 
that  nobleman  crossed  the  sea,  lauded  in  disguise  at 
Westmarch,  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  and  hastened  to 
London.  There,  continually  changing  his  dress  and 
lodgings,  he  contrived  to  elude  the  suspicion  of  the 
spies  of  government,  and  had  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  men  of  different  parties  ;  with  the  roy- 
alists, who  sought  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy ;  with  the  levellers,  who  were  willing  that 
the  claims  of  the  king  and  the  subject  should  be  ad- 
justed in  a  free  parliament;  with  the  moderate  pres- 
byterians,  who,  guided  by  the  carls  of  Manchester 
and  Denbigh,  with  Rossiter  and  Sir  William  Waller, 
offered  to  rely  on  the  royal  promises  ;  and  the  more 
rigid  among  the  same  religionists,  who,  with  the 
Lords  Say  and  Roberts  at  their  head,  demanded 
the  confirmation  of  the  articles  to  which  the  late  king 
had  assented  in  the  isle  of  Wight.  But  from  none 
could  he  procure  any  satisfactory  assurances  of  sup- 
port. They  were  unable  to  perform  what  they  had 
promised  by  their  agents.  They  had  not  the  means, 
or  the  courage,  or  the  abilities,  necessary  for  the 
undertaking.  The  majority  refused  to  declare  them- 
selves, till  Charles  should  have  actually  Landed  with 
a  respectable  force  ;  and  the  most  sanguine  required 
a  pledge  that  he  would  be  ready  to  sail  the  moment 
he  heard  of  their  rising,  because  there  was  no  pro- 
bability of  their  being  able,  without  foreign  aid,  to 
make  head  against  the  protector  beyond  tin-  short 
space  of  a  fortnight. 

"  In  these  conferences  Ormond  frequently  tame 
in  contact  with  Sir  Richard  Willis,  .me  of  the  select 
knot,  ■mil  standing  high  m  the  confidence  of  Charles. 
Willis  uniformly  disapproved  of  the  attempt.  The 
king's  enemies,  he  observed,  were  now  ready  to  un- 
sheathe their  swords  against  each  other;  but  lei  the 
royal  banner  be  once  unfurled,  and  they  would  sus- 
pend their  present  quarrel,  to  combine  their  ehWts 
against   the  eoinniou  eliriny.        \  e|   tlie  author  of  tins 

prudent  advice  was,  if  we  may  believe  Clarendon,  a 
traitor,  though  a  traitor  of  a  very  singulai  descrip 
tion.  He  is  said  to  have  contracted  with  Cromwell, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  stipend,  to  reveal  to 

him  the    projects  of  the  king  and   the  royalists,    but 

nu  condition  that  he  should  have  no  personal  com- 

municat with  the  protector,  thai  he  should  never 

be i polled  to  menut dj  individual  whose  name 

he  wi  bed  to  keep  secret,  and  that  I"  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  give  evidence,  or  to  furnish  docu- 
m<  dI     foi  the  con  i  u  tion  ol  anj  pri  onei      1 1  is  be 

lievod  thai  foi  several  years  he  faithfully  c plied 

with  tin    en  [agomeol ;  and  when   be   il ght  thai 

Ormond  bad  been  long  enough  in  London,   he  in- 
formed Cromwell  ol  the  presence  •>!  the  m 
the  capital,  bat  at  the  same  moment  conveyed  ad 
vice  to  the  marquees  that  orders  had  boon  Issued  for 


his  apprehension.  This  admonition  had  its  desired 
effect.  Ormond  stole  away  to  Shoreham,  in  Sussex, 
crossed  over  to  Dieppe,  and,  travelling  in  disguise 
through  France,  that  he  might  escape  the  notice  o. 
Lockhart  and  Mazarin,  proceeded  along  the  Khine 
to  join  his  master  in  Flanders. 

"  There  was  little  in  the  report  of  Ormond  to  give 
encouragement  to  Charles  ;  his  last  hopes  were  soon 
afterwards  extinguished  by  the  vigilance  of  Crom- 
well. The  moment  the  thaw  opened  the  ports  of 
Holland,  a  squadron  of  English  frigates  swept  the 
coast,  captured  three,  and  drove  on  shore  two  flutes 
destined  for  the  expedition,  and  closely  blockaded 
the  harbour  of  Ostend.  The  design  was  again  post- 
poned till  the  winter  ;  and  the  king  resolved  to 
solicit  in  person  a  supply  of  money  at  the  court  of 
the  Spanish  monarch.  But  from  this  journey  he 
was  dissuaded  by  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  pointed 
out  to  him  the  superior  advantage  of  his  residence 
in  Flanders,  where  he  was  in  readiness  to  seize  the 
first  propitious  moment  which  fortune  should  offer. 
In  the  mean  time  the  cardinal,  through  his  agent  in 
Hume,  solicited  from  the  pope  pecuniary  aid  for  the 
king,  on  condition  that  in  the  event  of  his  ascending 
the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he  should  release  the  catho- 
lics of  his  three  kingdoms  from  the  intolerable  pres- 
sure of  the  penal  laws. 

"  The  transactions  of  this  winter,  the  attempt  of 
Syndercomb,  the  triumph  of  his  opponents  in  par- 
liament, and  the  preparations  of  the  royalists  to  re- 
ceive the  exiled  king,  added  to  habitual  indisposition, 
had  soured  and  irritated  the  temper  of  Cromwell. 
He  saw  that  to  bring  to  trial  the  men  who  had  been 
his  associates  in  the  cause  might  prove  a  dangerous 
experiment;  but  there  was  nothing  to  deter  him 
from  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  royalists,  and 
convincing  them  of  the  danger  of  trespassing  any 
more  on  his  patience  by  their  annual  projects  of  in- 
surrection.  In  every  county  all  who  had  been  de- 
nounced, all  who  were  even  suspected,  were  put 
under  arrest  ;  a  new  high  court  of  justice  was  esta- 
blished according  to  the  act  of  1656  ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  Dr.  Hewet,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt,  were  se- 
lected for  the  three  first  victims.  Slingsby,  a  catholic 
gentleman  and  a  prisoner  at  Hull,  had  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  officers  in  the  garrison  ; 
who  bj  direction  of  the  governor,  amused  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  old  man,  till  he  hail  the  imprudence  to 
deliver  to  them  a  commission  from  Charles  Stuart. 
Dr.  Hewet  was  an  episcopalian  divine,  permitted  to 
preach  at  St.  Gregory's,  and  had  long  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  royal  agents  in  the 
vie  in  it}  of  the  capital.  Mordaunt,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  had  also  displayed  his 
seal  tor  the  king,  by  maintaining  a  con stan I  corre- 
spondence with  the  marquess  of  Ormond,  and  dis- 
tributing royal  commissions  to  those  who  offered  to 
raise  men  111  favour  of  Charles.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
charges  brought  against  them,  there  could  1"'  no 

doubl  ;    and,    aware  of   the;,    danger,    they  strongly 

protested  against  the  legality  id'  the  court,  demanded 
a  trial  by  jury,  and  appealed  i<>  Magna  Charta,  and 

several  acts  of  parliament.     Slingsby  .it  last  pleaded, 

in  l  wsj  condemned;  Hewet,  under  the  pretence 

tiiat  to  plead  was  to  betraj  tin-  liberties  of  English- 
men,   M 1    mule;    and    his    silence,    according   to  a 

ri  i  rut  .u  i.  wai  taken  fbi  a  confession  of  guilt.  Mor- 
daunl  wat  mora  fortunate,  Stapeley,  who,  to  save 
Ins  own  life,  swore  against  him,  proved  an  unu  tiling; 

witness;    and    IMalbuv,    who  WU    to  have  suppuiled 

the  evidence  of  Stapeley,  had  four  days  before  1 a 

bribed  to  .-.i,  oond.     This  deficiency  was  gladlj  laid 
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hold  of  by  the  majority  of  the  judges,  who  gave 
their  opinion  that  his  guilt  was  not  proved  ;  and,  for 
similar  reasons,  some  days  later  acquitted  two  other 
conspirators,  Sir  Huinpnrey  Bennet  and  Captain 
Woodcock.  The  fact  is,  they  were  weary  of  an 
omce  which  exposed  them  to  the  censure  of  the 
public  ;  for  the  court  was  viewed  with  hatred  by  the 
people.  It  abolished  the  trial  by  jury  ;  it  admitted 
no  inquest  or  presentment  by  the  oaths  of  good  and 
faithful  men  ;  it  deprived  the  accused  of  the  benefit 
of  challenge ;  and  its  proceedings  were  contrary  to 
the  law  of  treason,  the  petition  of  right,  and  the 
very  oath  of  government  taken  by  the  protector. 
Cromwell,  dissatisfied  with  these  acquittals,  yielded 
t<>  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  before  the  usual  couits  of  law,  where  seve- 
ral were  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  suffer  the 
penalties  of  treason. 

"  Great  exertions  were  made  to  save  the  lives  of 
Slingsby  and  Hewet.  In  favour  of  the  first,  it  was 
urged  that  he  had  never  been  suffered  to  compound, 
had  never  submitted  to  the  commonwealth,  and  had 
been  for  years  deprived  both  of  his  property  and  li- 
berty, so  that  his  conduct  should  be  rather  consi- 
dered as  the  attempt  of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  regain 
his  freedom,  than  of  a  subject  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment. This  reasoning  was  urged  by  his  nephew, 
Lord  Falconberg,  who,  by  his  recent  marriage  with 
Mary  Cromwell,  was  believed  to  possess  considerable 
influence  with  her  father.  The  interest  of  Dr. 
Hewet  was  espoused  by  a  more  powerful  advocate, 
by  Elizabeth,  the  best-beloved  of  Cromwell's  daugh- 
ters, who  at  the  same  time  was  in  a  delicate  and  pre- 
carious state  of  health.  Put  it  was  in  vain  that  sh 
interceded  for  the  man,  whose  spiritual  ministry  she 
employed  ;  Cromwell  was  inexorable.  He  resolved 
that  blood  should  be  shed,  and  that  the  royalists 
should  learn  to  fear  his  resentment,  since  they  had 
not  been  won  by  his  forbearance.  Both  suffered 
death  by  decapitation." 

The  following  account  of  Cromwell's  sickness, 
death,  and  character,  is  also  from  Lingard  : — 

"  In  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  observer,  Crom- 
well might  now  appear  to  have  reached  the  zenith 
of  power  and  greatness.  At  home  he  had  discovered, 
defeated,  and  punished,  all  the  conspiracies  against 
him;  abroad,  his  army  had  gained  laurels  in  the 
field  ;  his  fleets  swept  the  seas  ;  his  friendship  was 
sought  by  every  power  ;  and  his  mediation  was  em- 
ployed in  settling  the  differences  between  both  Por- 
tugal and  Holland,  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenbourg.  He  had  recently  sent 
Lord  Falconberg  to  compliment  Louis  XIV.  on  h 
arrival  at  Calais  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  was  visited 
by  the  duke  of  Crequi,  who  brought  him  a  magnifi- 
cent sword  as  a  present  from  that  prince,  and  by 
Maucini,  with  another  present  of  tapestry  from  his 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin.  But,  above  all,  he 
was  now  in  possession  of  Dunkirk,  the  great  object 
of  his  foreign  policy  for  the  last  two  years,  the  open- 
ing through  winch  he  was  to  accomplish  the  designs 
of  Providence  on  the  continent  The  real  fact, 
however,  was,  that  his  authority  in  England  never 
rested  on  a  more  precarious  footing  than  at  the  pre- 
nnt  moment;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carei 
and  anxieties  of  government,  joined  to  his  appre 
In  n  i-ii.  of  personal  violence  and  the  pressure  of 
domi  tic  affliction,  were  rapidly  undermining  his 
constitution,  and  hurrying  him  from  the  gay  and 
glittcnng    visions    of  ambition  to  the   darkm       and 

silence  of  tin-  tomb. 

"1.  Cromwell   mis  now  reduced  to  that  situation 


which,  to  the  late  unfortunate  monarch,  had  proved 
the  source  of  so  many  calamities.  His  expenditure 
far  outran  his  income.  Though  the  last  parliament 
had  made  provision,  ample  provision  as  it  was  then 
thought,  for  the  splendour  of  his  establishment  aud 
for  all  the  charges  of  the  war,  he  had  already  con- 
tracted enormous  debts ;  his  exchequer  was  fre- 
quently drained  to  the  last  shilling;  and  his  minis- 
ters were  compelled  to  go  a  begging,  such  is  the 
expression  of  the  secretary  of  state,  for  the  tempo- 
rary loan  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  with  the  cheer- 
less anticipation  of  a  refusal.  He  looked  on  the 
army,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  quartered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  as  his  chief— 
his  only  support  against  his  enemies;  and  while  the 
soldiers  were  comfortably  clothed  and  fed,  he  might 
with  confidence  rely  on  their  attachment;  but  now 
that  their  pay  was  in  arrear,  he  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  discontent  might  induce  them  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  those  officers  who  sought  to 
subvert  his  power.  On  former  occasions,  indeed, 
he  had  relieved  himself  from  similar  embarrassments 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  his  own  authority  ;  but 
this  practice  was  so  strongly  reprobated  in  the  peti- 
tion aud  advice;  and  he  had  recently  abjured  it 
with  so  much  solemnity,  that  he  dared  not  repeat 
the  experiment.  He  attempted  to  raise  a  loan 
among  the  merchants  and  capitalists  in  the  city  ;  but 
his  credit  and  popularity  were  gone :  he  had,  by 
plunging  into  war  with  Spain,  cut  off  one  of  the 
most  plentiful  sources  of  profit,  the  Spanish  trade; 
ami  the  number  of  prizes  made  by  the  enemy, 
amounting  to  more  than  a  thousand,  had  ruined 
many  opulent  fortunes.  The  application  was  eluded 
by  a  demand  of  security  on  the  landed  property  be- 
longing to  country  gentlemen.  There  remained  a 
third  expedient,  an  application  to  parliament.  But 
Cromwell,  like  the  first  Charles,  had  learned  to 
dread  the  very  name  of  a  parliament.  Three  of 
these  assemblies  he  had  moulded  according  to  his 
pleasure,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  could  he  render 
obsequious  to  his  will.  Urged,  however,  by  the 
ceaseless  importunities  of  Thurloe,  he  appointed 
nine  counsellors  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  de- 
feating the  intrigues  of  the  republicans  in  a  future 
parliament ;  the  manner  of  raising  a  permanent  re- 
venue from  the  estates  of  the  royalists;  and  the 
best  method  of  determining  the  succession  to  the 
protectorate.  But  among  the  nine  were  two  who, 
aware  of  his  increasing  infirmities,  began  to  cherish 
projects  of  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  who, 
llicicfoi-i',  made  it  their  care  to  perplex  and  to  pro 
long  the  deliberations.  The  committee  sat  three 
weeks.  On  the  two  first  questions,  they  came  to  no 
conclusion  :  with  respect  to  the  third,  they  voted, 
on  a  division,  that  the  choice  between  au  elective 
and  an  hereditary  succession  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. Suspicious  of  their  motives,  Cromwell  dis- 
solved the  committee.  Hut  he  substituted  no  council 
tnits  place;  things  were  allowed  to  take  their  course; 
the  embarrassment  of  the  treasury  increased ;  and 
the  irresolution  of  the  protector,  joined  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  government,  shook  the 
confidence  of  Thurloe  himself.  It  was  only  when 
he  Looked  up  to  heaven  thai  he  discovered  a  gleam 
of  hope,  in  the  persuasion  thai  the  God  who  had  be- 
friended Cromwell  through  life,  would  not  desert 
him  at  the  <  Lose  i>\  his  i  areer. 

"2.  To  the  cares  of  government  mnst  be  added 
his  constant  dread  of  assassination.  It  is  certainly 
extraordinary  that,  while  so  many  conspirai  ies  are 
','M.|  to  have  been  formed)  no  attempt  wa*  actuaUj 
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made  agaiDst  his  person ;  but  the  fact  that  such  de- 
signs had  existed,  and  the  knowledge  that  his  death 
was  of  the  first  importance  to  his  enemies,  convinced 
him  that  he  could  never  be  secure  from  danger.  He 
multiplied  his  precautions.  He  wore  defensive  armour 
under  his  clothes;  he  carried  loaded  pistols  in  his 
pockets;  he  sought  to  remain  in  privacy  ;  and,  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  give  audience,  he  sternly 
watched  the  eyes  and  gestures  of  those  who  ad- 
dressed him.  He  was  careful  that  his  own  motions 
should  not  be  known  beforehand.  His  carriage  was 
tilled  with  attendants;  a  numerous  escort  accompa- 
nied him;  and  he  proceeded  at  full  speed,  fre- 
quently diverging  from  the  road  to  the  right  or  left, 
and  generally  returning  by  a  different  route.  In  his 
palace  he  often  inspected  the  nightly  watch,  changed 
his  bed-chamber,  and  was  careful  that,  besides  the 
principal  door,  there  should  be  some  other  egress, 
for  the  facility  of  escape.  He  had  often  faced  death 
without  flinching  in  the  field;  but  his  spirit  broke 
under  the  continual  fear  of  unknown  and  invisible 
foes.  He  passed  the  nights  in  a  state  of  feverish 
anxiety;  sleep  fled  from  his  pillow;  and  for  more 
than  a  year  before  his  death  we  always  find  the  ab- 
sence of  rest  assigned  as  either  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced, or  a  circumstance  which  aggravated,  his  nu- 
merous ailments. 

'•  3.  The  selfishness  of  ambition  does  not  exclude 
the  more  kindly  feelings  of  domestic  affection.  Crom- 
well was  sincerely  attached  to  his  children  ;  but, 
among  them,  he  gave  the  preference  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  Clay  pole.  The  meek  disposition  of  the 
young  woman  possessed  singular  charms  for  the 
overbearing  spirit  of  her  father;  and  her  timid 
piety  readily  received  lessons  on  mystical  theology 
from  the  superior  experience  of  the  lord-general. 
But  Bhe  was  now  dying  of  a  most  painful  and  in- 
ternal complaint,  imperfectly  understood  by  her 
physicians  ;  and  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  infant 
child  added  to  the  poignancy  of  her  sufferings. 
Cromwell  abandoned  the  business  of  state  that  he 
mighl  hasten  to  Hampton-court,  to  console  his  fa- 
vourite daughter.  He  frequently  visited  her,  re- 
mained Long  in  her  apartment,  and,  whenever  be 
quitted  it,  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  deepest 
melancholy.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  subject  of 
their  private  conversation  was  exposed  to  the  pro- 
fane  ears  of  strangers.  We  are,  however,  told  that 
she  expressed  to  him  her  doubts  of  the  justice  of 
the  good  <ild  cause,  that  she  exhorted  him  to  re- 
st..re  the  Miverritrti  authority   to  the   rightful  owner, 

and  that,  occasionally,  when  her  mind  was  wander- 
ing, she  alarmed  him  by  uttering  cries  of  'blood' 
ami  predictions  of  vengeance. 

"  1.  Elizabeth  died,  The  protector  was  already 
confined  to  his  bed  with  the  gout,  and,  though  he 
anticipated  the  event,  some  days  elapsed  before  he 
recovered  from  the  shock.  A  slow  fever  still  re- 
mained, which  was  pronounced  a  bastard  tertian, 
One  of  his  physii  ians  whispered  to  another,  that  his 
i  inter  mitten  I  :  the  words  caught  the  ears 
of  the  sick  ui-iii  ;  he  turned  pale,  a  cold  perspiration 
covered  to    face;   and,  requesting  to  be  placed  in 

bed,  he  executed  hi  i  pi  tvate  «  ill.     The  nexl  no 

i  i .  i  in    usual  composure  ;  and  when 

he  roceived  the  visit  of  his  physician,  ordering  all 

to  '(nit  in-  room  but  his  wife,  whom  be  held  bi  the 

i       Do  ii ol   think  thai  1  shall  die:    1 

I  ben,  ob  ei   ing  the  sur- 

i  excited  be ttnuod  .  '  Say 

do)  thai  l  have  I"  I  mj  n  asorj  1  tell  you  the  truth, 
1  know  it  from  battel  authority  than  anj  which  you 


can  have  from  Galen  or  Hippocrates.  It  is  the  answer 
of  God  himself  to  our  prayers,  not  to  mine  alone, 
but  to  those  of  others  who  have  a  more  intimate  in- 
terest in  him  than  I  have.'  The  same  communica- 
tion was  made  to  Thurloe,  and  to  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  protector's  family;  nor  did  it  fail  to 
obtain  credit  among  men  who  believed  that  *  iD 
other  instances  he  had  been  favoured  with  similar 
assurances,  and  that  they  had  never  deceived  him.' 
Hence  his  chaplain  Goodwin  exclaimed,  *0  Lord, 
we  pray  not  for  his  recovery,  that  thou  hast  granted 
already  ;  what  we  now  beg  is  his  speedy  recovery.' 

"  In  a  few  days,  however,  their  confidence  was 
shaken.  For  change  of  air  he  had  removed  to 
Whitehall,  till  the  palace  of  St.  James's  should  be 
ready  for  his  reception.  There  his  fever  became  a 
double  tertian,  and  his  strength  rapidly  wasted 
away.  Who,  it  was  asked,  was  to  succeed  him  I 
On  the  day  of  his  inauguration  he  had  written  the 
name  of  his  successor  within  a  cover  sealed  with  the 
protectorial  arms  ;  but  that  paper  had  been  lost,  or 
purloined,  or  destroyed.  Thurloe  undertook  to 
suggest  to  him  a  second  nomination,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  protector,  who  was  always  insensible  or 
delirious,  afforded  him  no  opportunity.  A  suspicion, 
however,  existed,  that  he  had  private  reasons  for 
declining  to  interfere  in  so  delicate  a  business. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  September  Cromwell 
had  a  lucid  interval  of  considerable  duration.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  man  of  his  reli- 
gious disposition  would  have  felt  some  compunctious 
visitings,  when  from  the  bed  of  death  he  looked 
back  on  the  strange  eventful  career  of  his  past  life. 
But  he  had  adopted  a  doctrine  admirably  calculated 
to  lull  and  tranquillize  the  misgivings  of  conscience. 
'Tell  me,'  said  he  to  Sterry,  one  of  his  chaplains, 
'  is  it  possible  to  fall  from  grace?'  *  It  is  not  pos- 
sible,' replied  the  minister.  'Then,'  exclaimed  the 
dying  man,  '  I  am  safe ;  for  I  know  that  1  was  nun' 
in  grace.'  Under  this  impression  he  prayed,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  God's  people.  *  Lord,'  lie  said. 
1  though  a  miserable  and  wretched  creature,  I  am  in 
covenant  with  thee  through  thy  grace,  and  may  ami 
will  come  to  thee  for  thy  people.  Thou  hast  made 
me  a  mean  instrument  to  do  them  some  good,  ami 
thee  service.  Many  of  them  set  too  high  a  value 
upon  me,  though  others  would  be  glad  of  my  death, 
Lord,  however  thou  disposest  of  me,  continue,  and 
go  on  to  do  good  for  them.  Teach  those  who  look 
too  much  upon  thy  instruments,  to  depend  more 
upon  thyself,  and  pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample 
Upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for  they  are  thy 
people  too." 

11  It  was  a  stormy  night.  The  Violence  of  the 
wind  increased  till  it  blew  a  hurricane.  Trees  were 
torn  from  their  roots  in  the  park,  ami  houses  un- 
roofed in  the  city.  So  strange  a  coincidence  could 
not  i. mI  of  exciting  remarks  in  a  superstitious  age; 

and,  though   the  StOITQ  reached  to  the    coasts    of   the 

Mediterranean,  in  England  it  was  universally  re- 
ferred t<>  the  death-bed  of  the  protector.     Ills  fiiriids 

asserted  thai  <■"<!  would  not  remove  so  great  i  man 

from  this  world  without  previously  warning  the  na- 
tion of  its  approaching  loss:  the  cavaliers  more  ma- 
liciously maintained  thai  the  devils,  '  th"  princes  of 
the  air;'  were  congregating  over  Whitehall,  that 
thej  might  pounce  on  too  protector's  iouI 

Earn  in  the  morning,  he  relapsed    into    a   slate 

of nbility.     It  was  his  fortunate  daj .  the  3rd 

of  September,  a  oircumstance  from  which  Ins  101 
rowing  relatives  derjved  a  new  source  of  consolation. 
it  wajj  they  obwurved,  on  the  3rd  of  September  that 
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he  overcame  the  Scots  at  Dunbar;  on  that  day,  he 
also  overcame  the  royalists  at  Worcester;  and  on 
the  same  day  he  was  destined  to  overcome  his  spi- 
ritual enemies,  and  to  receive  the  crown  of  victory 
in  heaven.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  he  breathed 
his  last,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his 
attendants.  *  Cease  to  weep,'  exclaimed  the  fana- 
tical Sterry,  '  you  have  more  reason  to  rejoice. 
He  was  your  protector  here;  he  will  prove  a  still 
more  powerful  protector,  now  that  he  is  with  Christ 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.'  With  a  similar 
confidence  in  Cromwell's  sanctity,  though  in  a  some- 
what lower  tone  of  enthusiasm,  the  grave  and  cau- 
tious Thurloe  announced  the  event  by  letter  to  the 
deputy  of  Ireland.  '  He  is  gone  to  heaven  em- 
balmed with  the  tears  of  his  people,  and  upon  the 
wings  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints.* 

"  Till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
H'hen  that  wonderful  man  arose,  who,  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  victories  and  the  extent  of  his  empire, 
cast  all  preceding  adventurers  into  the  shade,  the 
name  of  Cromwell  stood  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  civilized  Europe.  Men  looked  with  a 
feeling  of  awe  on  the  fortunate  individual  who, 
without  the  aid  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  connexions, 
was  able  to  seize  the  government  of  three  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  to  impose  the  yoke  of  servitude  on 
the  necks  of  the  very  men,  who  had  fought  in  his 
company  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  less  ar- 
bitrary sway  of  their  hereditary  sovereign.  That  he 
who  accomplished  this  was  no  ordinary  personage, 
all  must  admit ;  and  yet,  on  close  investigation,  we 
shall  discover  little  that  was  sublime  or  dazzling  in 
his  character.  Cromwell  was  not  the  meteor  which 
surprises  and  astounds  by  the  brilliancy  and  rapidity 
of  its  course.  Cool,  cautious,  calculating,  he  stole 
on  with  slow  and  measured  pace  ;  and  while  with 
secret  pleasure  he  toiled  up  the  ascent  to  greatness, 
laboured  to  persuade  the  spectators  that  he  was  re- 
luctantly borne  forward  by  an  exterior  and  resistless 
force,  by  the  march  of  events,  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  the  will  of  the  army,  and  even  the  decree  of 
the  Almighty.  lie  looked  upon  dissimulation  as 
the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  and  made  it  the 
key-stone  of  the  arch  on  which  he  built  his  fortunes. 
The  aspirations  of  his  ambition  were  concealed  under 
the  pretence  of  attachment  to  '  the  good  old  cause;' 
and  his  secret  workings  to  acquire  the  sovereignty 
for  himself  and  his  family  were  represented  as  en- 
deavours to  secure  for  his  former  brethren  in  arms 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  two 
great  objects  which  originally  called  them  into  the 
field.  Thus  his  whole  conduct  was  made  up  of  ar- 
tifice and  deceit.  He  laid  his  plans  long  before- 
hand ;  he  studied  the  views  and  dispositions  of  all, 
from  whose  influence  he  had  any  thing  to  hope  or 
fear  ;  and  he  employed  every  expedient  to  win 
their  affections,  and  to  make  them  the  blind  uncon- 
scious tools  of  his  policy.  For  this  purpose  he  asked 
questions,  or  threw  out.  insinuations  in  their  hearing  ; 
now  kept  them  aloof  wit  li  an  air  of  reserve  and  dig- 
nity;  now  put  them  off  their  guard  by  condeseeu- 
flion,  perhaps,  by  buffoonery  ;  .11  our  tunc,  addressed 
himseif  to  their  vanity  or  avarice;  at  another,  ex- 
posed to  them  with  tears  (fo i  teaw  In- bad  at  will) 
the  calamities  of  the  nation;  and  tnen,  when  he 
found  them  moulded  i«>  his  purpose,  instead  of  ae- 
lentiDg  to  the  advice  which  In-  bad  himself  sug- 
g<  ted,  feigned  reluctance,  urged  objections,  and 
pleaded  scruples  of  conscience.  At  Length  he 
yielded  :  but  it  was  not  (ill  he  had  acquired  by  bis 
Resistance  the  praise  of  moderation,  and  the  right 


of  attributing  his  acquiescence  to  their  importunity, 
rather  than  to  his  own  ambition. 

"  Exposed  as  he  was  to  the  continual  machinations 
of  the  royalists  and  levellers,  both  equally  eager  to 
precipitate  him  from  the  height  to  which  he  had  a» 
tained,  Cromwell  made  it  his  great  object  to  secure 
to  himself  the  attachment  of  the  army.  To  it  he 
owed  the  acquisition,  through  it  alone  could  he  en- 
sure the  permanence,  of  his  power.  Now,  fortu- 
nately for  this  purpose,  that  army,  composed  as  never 
was  army  before  or  since,  revered  in  the  lord-pro- 
tector what  it  valued  mostly  in  itself,  the  cant  and 
practice  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  superior  offi- 
cers, the  subalterns,  the  privates,  all  held  themselves 
forth  as  professors  of  godliness.  Among  them  every 
public  breach  of  morality  was  severely  punished  ; 
the  exercises  of  religious  worship  were  of  as  frequent 
recurrence  as  those  of  military  duty;  in  council,  the 
officers  always  opened  the  proceedings  with  extem- 
porary prayer ;  and  to  implore  with  due  solemnity 
the  protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  was  held  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  preparation  for  battle.  Their 
cause  they  considered  the  cause  of  God  :  if  they 
fought,  it  was  for  his  glory  ;  if  they  conquered,  it 
was  by  the  might  of  his  arm.  Among  these  enthu- 
siasts, Cromwell,  as  he  held  the  first  place  in  rank, 
was  also  pre-eminent  in  spiritual  gifts.  The  fervour 
with  which  he  prayed,  the  unction  with  which  he 
preached,  excited  their  admiration  and  tears.  They 
looked  on  him  as  the  favourite  of  God,  under  the 
special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  honoured 
with  communications  from  heaven;  and  he,  on  his 
part,  was  careful,  by  the  piety  of  his  language,  by 
the  strict  decorum  of  his  court,  and  by  his  zeal  for 
the  diffusion  of  godliness,  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
such  impressions.  In  minds  thus  disposed,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  create  a  persuasion  that  the  final 
triumph  of  '  their  cause'  depended  on  the  authority 
of  the  general  under  whom  they  had  conquered; 
while  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  religious  freedom 
which  they  so  highly  prized,  rendered  them  less 
jealous  of  the  arbitrary  power  which  he  occasionally 
assumed.  In  his  public  speeches,  he  perpetually 
reminded  them  that,  if  religion  was  not  the  original 
cause  of  the  late  civil  war,  yet  '  God  soon  brought  it 
to  that  issue;'  that  amidst  the  strife  of  battle,  and 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  war,  the  reward  to 
which  they  looked  was  freedom  of  conscience  ;  that 
this  freedom  to  its  full  extent  they  enjoyed  under 
his  government,  though  they  could  never  obtain  it 
till  they  placed  the  supreme  authority  in  his  hands. 
The  merit  which  he  thus  arrogated  to  himself  was 
admitted  to  be  his  due  by  the  great  body  of  the 
saints:  it  became  the  spell  by  which  he  rendered 
them  blind  to  bis  ambition  and  obedient  to  his  will  ; 
the  engine  with  which  he  raised,  and  afterwards  se- 
cured, the  fabric  of  his  greatness. 

"On  the  subject  of  civil  freedom,  the  protector 
could  not  assume  so  bold  a  tone.  He  acknov,  II  .  d, 
indeed,  its  importance;  it  was  second  only  to  reli- 
gions freedom  ;  but  if  second,  then,  in  the  event  of 
competition,  it  ought  to  yield  In  the  first.  Hi-  con- 
tended that,  under  his  government,  every  provision 

had  1 11  made  for  the  preservation  <>i  'he  rights  of 

individuals,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  whole  nation.  He  had  reformed  the  chancery, 
he  had  laboured  to  abolish  the  abuses  of  the  taw,  he 
had  placed  learned  ami  upright  judges  mi  tin-  ben<  it. 

and  he  had    been   careful  in    all   ordinary  caves  t li.it 

impartial  Justice  Bhould  he  Administered  between  the 

parties.        This   indeed  WaS  tnie  ;     but    it    WaS  -lis"   trUO 

that  by  his  orders  men  were  arrested  and  committed 
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itlln 


ere  packed ;  that 


t  lawful  cause;  that  juries  « 
prisoners,  acquitted  at  their  trial,  were  sent  into 
confinement  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  ; 
that  taxes  had  been  raised  without  the  authority  of 
parliament;  that  a  most  unconstitutional  tribunal, 
the  high  court  of  justice,  had  been  established  ;  and 
that  the  major-generals  had  been  invested  with 
powers  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  These 
acts  of  despotism  put  him  on  his  defence ;  and  in 
apology  he  pleaded,  as  every  despot  will  plead,  rea- 
sons of  state,  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  a  part  to 
preserve  the  whole,  and  his  conviction,  that  a 
1  people  blessed  by  God,  the  regenerated  ones  of 
several  judgments  forming  the  flock  and  lambs  of 
Christ,  would  prefer  their  safety  to  their  passions, 
and  their  real  security  to  forms.'  Nor  was  this 
reasoning  addressed  in  vain  to  men,  who  had  sur- 
rendered their  judgments  into  his  keeping,  and  who 
felt  little  for  the  wrongs  of  others,  as  long  as  such 
wrongs  were  represented  necessary  for  their  own 
welfare. 

"  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  Cromwell 
dissembled  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics  ;  and 
that,  when  he  condescended  to  act  the  part  of  the 
saint,  he  assumed  for  interested  purposes  a  character 
which  he  otherwise  despised.  But  this  supposition 
is  contradicted  by  the  uniform  tenour  of  his  life. 
Long  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  disputes 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  religious  en- 
thusiasm bad  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  ; 
it  continually  manifested  itself  during  his  loug  career 
both  in  the  senate  and  the  field,  and  it  was  strikingly 
displayed  in  his  speeches  and  prayers  on  the  last 
evening  of  his  life.  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
that  he  made  religion  harmonize  with  his  ambition. 
If  he  believed  that  the  cause  ia  which  he  had  em- 
barked was  the  cause  of  God,  he  also  believed  that 
God  had  chosen  him  to  be  the  successful  champion 
of  that  cause.  Thus  the  honour  of  God  was  identi- 
fied with  his  own  advancement,  and  the  arts,  which 
his  policy  suggested,  were  sanctified  in  his  eyes  by 
the  ulterior  object  at  which  he  aimed — the  diffusion 
of  godliness,  and  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of 
Christ  among  mankind." 

As  Cromwell  was  one  of,  if  not  the  most  extraor- 
dinary personage  of  our  history,  we  shall  conclude 
Our  account  of  this  most  eventful  period  with  the 
various  characters  given  of  him  by  "or  celebrated 
historians.  We  have  just  given  Dr.  Lingard's. 
The  following  review  of  his  administration  is  by 
Godwin : — 

"  Having  traced  the  reign  of  Cromwell   from   its 

rise  to  its  tenniuati it  now  becomes  one  of  the 

duties  of  history  to  look  back  on  the  Bum  of  the  path 

through  which  we  have  travelled. 

"  The  first  characteristic  of  this  period  of  history, 
from  the  day  on  which  the  independents  and  the 

army  rose  upon  the    palliaiuclit,  iv  that    the    affairs 

of  the  nation  were  directed  by  a  small  portion  of 
themselves,  seizing  on  the  supreme  authoritj  by  force, 

and  retaining  it  by  superior  talents  and  intellect. 

"  The  government  of  a  nation,  particularly  in 
such  circumstances,  is  a  complicated  science,  with 
difficulty  ma  tered  in  theory,  and  with  difficulty  re 

duced  i"  practice.     It  ia  > tparativoly  easy  ii>r  the 

i  hi  bis  i  losel  to  invenl  imaginary  schemi  a 

ol  policy,  and  i"  show  how  mankind,  if  tbej   were 

.i    tnd  wiili. mi  prejudices,  might  best 

be  united   in   the   fbi  m  ol   a   politii  a!  community. 

But,  unfoi ately,  mou  in  all  ages  are  tli a 

pi  i  pi  luallj    i ptins  them  t" 

def)  the  rein,  and  local  loose  from  the  dictat      il 


sobriety  and  speculation.  Thus  far  as  to  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  man.  And,  beside  these  generali- 
ties, in  each  particular  age  men  have  aspirations 
and  prejudices,  sometimes  of  one  sort,  and  some- 
times of  another,  rendering  them  very  unlike  the 
pieces  on  a  chess-board,  which  the  skilful  practitioner 
moves  this  way  and  that,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  take  into  his  estimate  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  made,  and  adapting  his  proceedings  to  their  in- 
ternal modifications. 

11  Neither  the  republicans,  who  governed  England 
for  four  or  five  years  from  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
nor  Cromwell  who  displaced  them,  were  fated  to  lie 
on  a  bed  of  roses,  or  to  wander  upon  a  soft  and  level 
carpet  of  verdure. — Let  us  apply  this  to  the  history 
of  Cromwell. 

"  The  people  of  England,  whom  we  may  call  his 
subjects,  were  divided  into  different  bodies  and  fac- 
tious of  men,  none  of  them  disposed  passively  to  be 
guided  by  his  wishes  or  his  will. 

"  The  first  consideration  that  occurs  under  this 
head,  is  that  of  the  government  under  which  Eng- 
land had  been  placed  for  ages,  previously  to  the  civil 
war.  The  thing  most  obvious  to  the  grossest  capa- 
city, and  which  therefore  had  a  mighty  influence 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  community,  was,  that  we 
had  had  at  the  head  of  our  government  an  individual 
with  the  appellation  of  king.  From  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror  at  least,  this  office  had  con- 
tinued in  an  hereditary  Hue,  with  such  deviations  as 
circumstances  seemed  to  dictate,  but  never  with  a 
total  disregard  of  this  ground  of  succession. 

"  Charles  II.  was  the  eldest  sou  of  his  father,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries,  who 
figure  so  greatly  in  our  history,  and  the  legal  suc- 
cessor of  Elizabeth,  whose  memory  was  dear,  and 
worthily  dear,  to  the  people  of  this  country.  A 
prince,  laying  indisputable  claim,  so  far  as  this  cir- 
cuiustauce  is  of  force,  to  the  crown  of  a  country,  is 
an  intelligible  object,  to  which  persons  of  the  plain 
est  understanding  may  attach  and  devote  themselves. 
A  great  part  of  the  people  of  England  had  rallied 
rouud  the  standard  of  his  father,  and  been  loyal  to 
ause  :  a  very  small  portion  had,  even  in  thought, 
thrown  off  the  claim  of  him  and  his  son  to  the 
throne.  It  was  impossible  therefore  that  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  existence  of  the  lawful  prince  in 
exile,  the  multitudes  of  men  that  superstitiously 
Loved  him,  and  the  great  numbers  who,  without  per- 
■ona)  partiality,  had  yet  the  feeling  that  the  throne 
of  Bngland  was  his  proper  place,  and  that  England 
would  never  be  as  it  should  he,  without  linn,  should 
not  materially  modify  the  purposes  and  authority  of 
Cromwell. 

•'  The  next  circumstance,  to  which  il  was  neces- 
sary for  Cromwell,  whether  he  would  or  not,  to  at- 
tend, was  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  was  abroad  ill 
the  land. 

"  The  men  who  understood  this  beat,  and  loved 
it  with  the  purest  affection,  were  the  republicans, 
And  these  miii,  alike  from  their  talents,  their  station 
in  society,  ami  their  aacendancy  in  the  army,  wara 
at  all  torn-*  formidable  to  the  protector, 

"  Hut  there  were  various  men  ami  bodies  of  men, 
who,  without  so  illuminated  an  understanding,  had 
still  a  strong  partiality  i"  the  doctrinal  of  liberty. 
These  wen-  the  n  who  claimed  a  government  ac- 
cording to  law  :  Hud  thoj  bad  always  formed  a  con« 

■iderable  portion  of  Ihe  ; pie  of  England,     And 

tins,  in  however  confined  a  point  of  view,  in  a  cor> 

ti ii  a  is  liberty.    Tho  vilest  of  all  ilavariea  is 

subject to  the  arbilxarj  will  ol  a  mastei ;  to  live. 
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as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  some  oriental  sovereign- 
ties, where  the  supreme  magistrate  can  at  his  plea- 
sure take  from  you  your  property,  and  subject  you 
to  corporal  punishment  or  death.  To  live  under 
the  empire  of  law  has  two  advantages  ;  though,  alas, 
these  advantages  are  often  visionary.  If  the  law  be 
ever  so  iniquitous,  you  seem  to  know  what  you  have 
to  look  to,  and  can  shape  your  conduct  accordingly. 
Unfortunately  however  where  the  law  has  inter- 
preters, professional  men  whose  business  it  is  to 
quibble  on  words  and  explain  away  equity,  this  be- 
nefit is  very  equivocal.  Secondly,  we  are  told  that 
justice  is  blind,  and  the  law  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guage indifferently  to  all.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
universally  the  case.  The  rich  man,  and  the  man 
of  powerful  connexions  will  often  be  successful  in 
the  courts,  where  the  poor  and  the  friendless  man 
has  a  small  chance.  These  however  are  the  excep- 
tions. In  the  majority  of  cases  law  is  a  rule  serving 
to  protect  the  plain  man  in  his  honest  undertakings 
and  pursuits. 

"  The  English  people  are  habitually  a  calculating 
and  reasoning  race.  Thev  find  themselves  more  at 
home  and  more  satisfied  with  a  logical  process,  than 
most  other  nations.  Hence  the  subtleties  of  law 
have  been  extensively  cultivated  among  us.  And 
we  feel  ourselves  better  contented  with  the  issue  of 
our  controversy,  be  it  what  it  will,  when  all  is  done 
by  the  application  of  a  rule,  than  when  the  whole  is 
disposed  of  by  barefaced  power,  and  the  sudden  im- 
pulse of  an  arbitrary  will. 

"  A  third  thing  of  material  importance  to  Crom- 
well, was  the  religious  state  of  the  community.  In 
this  respect  the  English  nation  was  much  divided. 
Many  still  adhered  to  the  discipline  and  forms  of 
the  old  episcopal  church  as  patronized  by  Elizabeth  : 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been  wedded 
to  the  exclusive  doctrines  of  presbyterianism  :  and  a 
party  by  no  means  contemptible  for  either  numbers 
,or  importance,  were  the  strenuous  advocates  of  inde- 
pendence and  toleration.  Cromwell  courted  the 
presbytcrians,  but  secretly,  and  in  his  heart,  was 
the  friend  of  the  independents. 

"The  latter  of  these  parties,  with  all  their  nu- 
merous divisions,  demanded  the  greatest  degree  of 
attention,  on  account  of  the  fervour  of  their  religious 
enthusiasm.  A  large  portion  of  the  independents, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  anabaptists,  were  strenu- 
ous republicans,  and  more  directly  and  openly 
thwarted  Cromwell  in  his  favourite  projects,  than 
any  other  set  of  men  in  the  nation. 

"  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  in  a  state 
than  the  religious  dispositions  of  its  members.  It 
not  unusually  happens  that,  when  all  other  things 
give  way,  these  will  prove  invincible  to  all  the  arts 
and  the  force  that  can  lie  brought  against  them. 
The  influence  of  the  priesthood,  the  inspirations  of  fa- 
naticism, and  the  salvation  of  souls,  will  often  pre- 
sent an  impenetrable  barrier  to  all  the  designs  of 
the  politician.  And  the  influence  of  religious  con- 
siderations was  never  so  powerful  as  in  the  times  of 
the  English  commonwealth. 

"The  enemies  of  the  protector  maybe  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  grave,  and  the  humorous.     The 

| pie  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  royalists, 

were  for  the  most  part  sedate,  atrabilariotis  and  de- 
mure. The  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  ran 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  Licentiousness  and  buf- 
foonery. They  assailed  Cromwell  with  all  the  wea- 
pons  of  ridicule,  scurrility  and  contempt  This 
bowevei  icarcely  rendered  them  le^3  resolute  ami 
formidable  on  occasions  of  moment  They  hated 
Vol.  II. 


him  more  sincerely  than  they  pretended  to  despise 
him,  and  were  perpetually  ready  with  plots,  con- 
spiracies and  the  dagger,  to  bring  his  power  to  a 
sudden  termination. 

"  The  ancient  nobility  and  the  great  land-pre- 
prietors  of  England  are  also  well  entitled  to  consi- 
deration. A  small  number  in  these  classes  were 
friendly  to  the  present  system  ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  them  were  by  no  means  so.  This  was  an  unna- 
tural situation  in  the  state,  and  could  only  be  found 
to  prevail  in  unquiet  times.  The  friends  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  in  the  early  periods  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  commonwealthsmen  afterwards,  bore  down 
by  their  energies  what  are  commonly  found  to  be 
the  most  influential,  but  the  least  enterprising  part 
of  the  community.  These  for  the  greater  part  took 
refuge  in  a  sullen  and  temporizing  neutrality.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
this  class.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  Crom- 
well would  bear  this  description  of  men  much  in  his 
mind ;  and  we  find  in  fact  that  he  did  so. 

"  Such  were  the  elements  of  the  nation  Cromwell 
took  upon  himself  to  rule  ;  and  materials  more  in- 
tractable to  command  could  scarcely  be  found  in 
any  climate  or  age.  The  lord-protector  of  England 
had  no  friends,  except  the  few  that  he  made  so  by 
his  personal  qualities,  and  his  immediate  powers  of 
conciliation.  The  royalists,  and  the  votaries  of  li- 
berty in  general,  the  episcopalians,  tiie  presbytc- 
rians and  the  independents,  the  fanatics  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  a  great  part  of  the  army,  were  his 
inveterate  foes.  He  stood  alone,  with  little  else  to 
depend  upon,  than  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and 
the  awe  which  his  character  impressed  on  unwilling 
subjects.  And  all  this  happened,  not  so  much  from 
any  ill  qualities  that  could  be  ascribed  to  him,  but 
as  the  natural  result  of  his  ambition.  His  enemies 
for  the  most  part  confessed  his  talents  and  the  ele- 
vation of  his  soul,  his  high  courage,  his  eminent  sa- 
gacity, the  vastness  of  his  comprehension  and  his 
spirit,  his  intellectual  intrepidity  of  purpose,  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  his  mind,  his  good-nature, 
his  generosity,  and  the  clemency  and  humanity  that 
governed  his  decisions.  His  fault  was  ambition. 
The  pride  of  the  English  nation  could  not  endure, 
that  a  man  who  but  the  other  day  had  been  one  of 
the  ranks,  and  whom  they  would  scarcely  allow  to 
be  a  gentleman,  should  now  claim  to  be  lord  of  all. 
Divided  they  were  among  themselves  into  a  thou- 
sand factions  ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  this,  to  con- 
demn the  protector. 

"  It  is  only  by  dint  of  bringing  these  circum- 
stances together,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  administration  of  Cromwell.  His 
was  Strictly  a  government  of  expedients;  and  ho 
could  only  pursue  the  object  he  had  most  at  heart 
by  means  of  a  tlmusand  deviations  and  in  the  must 
circuitous  manner. 

"  The  object  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
tector, as  has  repeatedly  been  said,  was  the  true  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  the  people  over  whom  ho 
presided.  He  believed  of  himself,  that  he  hail  only 
accepted  the  rule  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
welfare.  He  was  most  anxious  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  his  subjects,  and  aimed  at 
the  merit  of  being  the  father  of  hi-  people. 

"  The  character  of  Cromwell  has  been  little  un- 
derstood. No  wonder.  The  man  who  ha*  many 
enemies,  will  be  sure  to  be  greatly  misrepresented. 
Am!  DO  man  had  ever  so  many  enemies  in  the  COm- 
pai  of  one  island  composed  of  fortj  little  counties, 
as  Cromwell  had.  '1  he  restoration  speedil',  followed 
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upon  his  decease.  And  it  behoved  the  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  to  blacken  by  all  imaginable 
means  the  memory  of  the  protector,  that  they  might 
thus  spread  a  sort  of  borrowed  lustre,  the  result  of 
the  darker  shades  of  the  picture,  upon  Charles  II. 

"  Cromwell  was  a  man,  most  sincere  in  his  reli- 
gion, and  singularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  good 
morals.  It  is  thus  "that  Milton  speaks  of  him.  'If 
thou,'  says  he,  '  the  patron  of  our  liberty,  and  its 
tutelar  divinity, — if  he,  of  whom  we  have  held  that 
no  mortal  was  ever  more  just,  more  saintlike  and 
unspotted,  should  undermine  our  freedom,  which  he 
had  so  lately  built  up,  this  would  prove  not  only 
deadly  and  destructive  to  his  own  fame,  but  to  the 
entire  and  universal  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.' 

The  beginning  of  Cromwell's  public  life   was 
answerable  to  this  character.     He  says  of  himself, 
'  I  raised  such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God   before 
them,  and  made  conscience  of  what  they  did  ;  and 
from  that  day  forward,  they  never  were  beaten,  but 
beat  the  enemy  continually.'     Milton  expands  this 
circumstance  in  his  beautiful  language.     '  He  was 
a  soldier  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  art  of  self- 
knowledge,  and  his  first  successes  were  against  the 
internal  enemies  of  human  virtue,  vain  hopes,  fears, 
aspirings,  and  ambition.     His  first   triumphs  were 
over  himself;  and  he  was  thus  enabled,  from  the 
day  that  he  beheld  an  enemy  in  the  field,  to  exhibit 
the  endowments  of  a  veteran.    Such  was  the  temper 
and  discipline  of  his  mind,  that  all  the  good  and  the 
valiant    were    irresistibly  drawn   to   his   camp,  not 
merely  as  the  best  school  of  martial  science,  but  also 
of  piety  and  religion  ;  and  those  who  joined  it  were 
necessarily  rendered  such  by  his  example.     In  his 
empire  over  the  minds  of  his  followers  lie  was  sur- 
passed neither  by  Epainiuondas,  nor  Cyrus,  nor  any 
of  the  most  vaunted  generals  of  antiquity.    Thus  he 
formed  to  himself  an  army  of  men,   who  were   no 
sooner  under  his  command,  than  they  became  the 
patterns  of  order,  obedient  to  his  slightest  sugges- 
tions, popular  and  beloved  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  the  enemy  not  more  terrible  in  the  field,  than 
welcome  in  their  quarters.      In  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages where  they  sojourned  in  no  way  offensive  or 
rapacious,  abstaining  from  violence,  wine,  intem- 
perance and  impiety,  so  that  suddenly  the  inhabit 
ants,    rejoicing   in  'their  disappointment,  regarded 
them  not  as  enemies,  but  as  guests  and  protectors,  a 
terror  to  the  disorderly,  a  safe-guard  to  the  good, 
and  by   precept  ami    example  the   teachers   of  all 
piety  and  virtue.'     Milton  concludes,  '  As   long  as 
you,  Cromwell,  are  preserved  to  us,   be   must  want 
reliance  on  the  providence  of  God,    who   fears  foi 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  English  nation, 
viu  being  so  evidently  the   object  of  divine  favour 
and  protection.1 

"  Remarkably  c idenl  with  the  above  picture, 

»  what  is  related  of  him  in  L654  on  the  authority 
of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  quaken      Fox, 

i  [hi  into  hi     i lence,   '  expatiated  with 

thai  io  i  an  I  uni  I i true  n  tig and  a  holy 

ater   t"l  leal  for  its  cause,  with  which  he 
,,  marUablj  endowed  ;  and  the  prolei  toi   who 

bad  i aci  u  lomed  deeplj  to  on il   himself  in 

.,.  !,  - [hi  by  1 loquenci      He 

, i  in   band  I   aid,  Oomi  ag  tin  to  mj  bou  o 

,i  thou  and  l  wore  together  bul  one  houi   In  ever) 

Id  be  ni  aroi  to  •  ai  b  other. 

■■  in  | i  ■  i lane   ■■  ith  this  '■■»  the  dc 


heart,  than  if  it  had  concerned  the  dearest  relations 
he  had  in  the  world.' 

"  One  of  the  measures  of  Cromwell,  which  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  his  anxiety  for  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  his  countrymen,  is  his 
ordinance  for  ejecting  scandalous  and  insufficient 
ministers  among  those  who  received  stipends  from 
the  public.  This,  like  almost  all  his  measures,  was 
made  a  subject  of  misrepresentation.  Let  us  call  to 
mind  the  judgment  of  Baxter  on  the  subject.  '  The 
commissioners  under  this  act  saved  many  a  congre- 
gation from  ignorant,  ungodly,  drunken  teachers, 
that  sort  of  men  who  intend  no  more  in  the  ministry 
than  to  say  a  sermon,  as  readers  say  their  common 
prayers,  and  so  patch  a  few  good  words  together  to 
talk  the  people  asleep  on  Sunday,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  week  go  with  them  to  the  ale-house,  and 
harden  them  in  sin  ;  and  that  sort  of  ministers  who 
either  preach  against  a  holy  life,  or  preach  as  men 
that  were  never  acquainted  with  it:  these  they 
usually  rejected,  and  in  their  stead  admitted  any, 
that  were  able,  serious  preachers,  and  lived  a  godly 
life,  of  what  tolerable  opinion  soever  they  were.  So 
that,  though  many  of  them  were  somewhat  partial 
to  the  independents,  separatists,  fifth-monarchy  men 
and  anabaptists,  and  against  the  prelatists  and 
Arminians,  yet  so  great  was  the  benefit,  above  the 
hurt  that  they  brought  to  the  church,  that  many 
thousands  of  souls  blessed  God  for  the  faithful  mi- 
nisters whom  they  let  in,  and  grieved  when  the 
prelatists  afterward  [in  August  1602]  cast  them  out 


"  In  the  instructions  and  orders  given  to  the 
major-generals  in  1G55,  particular  attention  was  be- 
stowed on  the  question  of  the  public  morals.  They 
were  required  '  in  their  carriage  and  conversation 
to  promote  godliness  and  virtue,  and  to  endeavour, 
with  the  justices  of  peace,  clergy,  and  proper  offi- 
cers, to  put  down  drunkenness,  blasphemy,  and  li- 
centiousness ;  to  inform  themselves  of  idle  and  loose 
persons,  who  had  no  visible  means  of  livelihood, 
that  they  might  be  compelled  to  work,  or  sent  out 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  to  take  bonds  of  such  masters 
of  families  as  had  been  in  arms  against  the  parlia- 
ment for  the  good  and  orderly  behaviour  of  their 
servants;  and  to  put  down  in  London  and  West- 
minster all  gaming-houses  and  houses  of  ill  fame.' 

"  In  Cromwell's  speech  respecting  the  omissions 
and  imperfections  of  the  petition  and  advice,  he  no- 
tices that  they  had  said  nothing  respecting  the  refor- 
mation of  manners.  He  recommends  that  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  as  to  the  education  of  gen- 
tlemen's sons,  lie  complains  that  in  many  cases 
our  children  are  sent  into  France,  and  return  with 
.ill  the  licentiousness  of  that  nation  ;  no  care  being 
taken  i"  educate  them  before  they  go,  mo-  to  keej 

111.  ui    m   good    order   when   they  com.'    Iioioe.      lie 

urges  the  necessity  of  something  effectual  being 
done  .."  the  subject  of  public  morality,  without 
sparing  .my  condition  of  men,  and  the  youth  of  th« 
nation,  though  they  be  noblemen's  sons,  Let  them 
l„.  who  they  will  thai  are  debauched,  be  adds,  it  is 
I'm-  ibe  glory  of  God,  that  nothing  of  outward  con- 
sideration should  save  them  from  just  punishment 

I  rel >  il md  truly  there  was  nothing   for, 

which  be  would  more  bless  God,  than  to  see  some- 
thing .1 and  thai  heartily,  not  only  in  refereni  •  ■ 

,,,  the  persons  montionod,  bul  to  all  ilu-  nation,  that 
there  i ;hl  l»-  a  general   itop  pul  i"  the 


■•  in  pcnr.i  t  ;urn»livuu ill, 
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speech  just  quoted,  '  If  any  man  should  ask  me 
how  this  is  to  be  done,  I  confess  I  am  not  fully  pre 
pared  to  enter  into  particulars.  But  I  think  at  least 
the  delays  of  suits,  the  costliness  of  suits,  the  exces- 
siveness  of  fees,  and  those  things  they  call  de- 
murrers, loudly  demand  the  interference  of  the 
legislature.' 

"  In  a  conversation  recorded  by  Ludlow,  Crom- 
well affirmed  to  him,  that  the  main  operation  of  the 
law,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  to  maintain  the 
lawyers,  and  assist  the  rich  in  oppressing  the  poor. 
He  added,  that  Cooke,  then  justice  in  Ireland,  by 
proceeding  in  a  summary  and  expeditious  way,  de- 
termined more  causes  in  a  week,  than  Westminster- 
hall  in  a  year.  Ireland,  said  Cromwell,  is  a  clean 
paper  in  that  particular,  and  capable  of  being  go- 
verned by  such  laws  as  shall  be  found  most  agree- 
able to  justice:  and  these  maybe  so  impartially 
administered  there,  as  to  afford  a  good  precedent  to 
England  itself,  where,  when  we  shall  once  perceive  that 
property  may  be  preserved  at  so  easy  and  cheap  a 
rate,  we  shall  certainly  never  allow  ourselves  to  be 
cheated  and  abused  as  we  have  been. 

"  The  clemency  which  Cromwell  practised  on  so 
many  occasions,  is  closely  allied  to  those  moral  and 
religious  habits  which  he  so  remarkably  cultivated. 
Even  with  regard  to  his  campaign  in  Ireland,  which 
was  stained  with  sanguinary  proceedings  the  most 
alien  to  his  nature,  he  says  in  his  dispatches,  This 
bitterness,  I  am  persuaded,  will  hereafter  prevent 
much  effusion  of  blood  :  and  adds,  These  are  the  sa- 
tisfactory grounds  to  such  actions,  which  otherwise 
cannot  but  work  remorse  and  regret. — He  would 
have  saved  the  life  of  Love,  the  minister,  had  it  not 
been  that  he  was  necessarily  absent  from  the  capital; 
and  he  told  Manton,  that  Hewit,  who  was  executed 
three  months  before  the  death  of  the  protector, 
should  not  have  died,  but  for  his  invincible  persist- 
ence in  disingenuity  and  prevarication.  He  never 
allowed  sentence  of  death  to  pass  upon  any  repub- 
lican but  Snidercoinbe,  the  assassin  ;  and  the  short 
imprisonments  that  he  imposed  upon  the  majority 
of  those,  both  republicans  and  royalists,  who  were 
accused  of  treason  against  him,  and  their  early  dis- 
mission, have  had  the  effect  with  his  enemies,  of  in- 
ducing them  to  allege  that  he  got  up  imaginary 
plols,  to  make  it  appear  that  his  government  was  in 
greater  danger  than  that  to  which  it  was  actually 
exposed. 

"  The  clemency  of  Cromwell  was  doubly  merito- 
rious, inasmuch  as  he  was  so  extensively  hated.  The 
consciousness  of  the  ill-will  of  others,  is  the  most  ir- 
resistible spur  to  blood-guiltiness  and  cruelty.  It 
was  this  that  made  such  monsters  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  and  Nero.  Hut  the  soul  of  Cromwell  was 
so  widl  balanced,  that  nothing  could  move  it  from 
its  re i lire  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  the  eyes  of  uinc- 
tenths  of  those  he  governed  were  animated  unh 
hostility  against  him.  could  not  for  a  moment  destroy 
the  serene  and  exemplary  composure  of  his  mind. 

"  Another  feature  of  the  character  of  Cromwell 
proper  to  be  recorded  in  this  place,  is  his  anxiety 
for  the  prosperous  condition  id'  letters  and  learning. 
We  have  seen  how  firm  was  the  stand  he  made 
against  the  mistaken  fanatii  a  who  aimed  at  the  de- 

-1111. i  of  the  universities,  and  to  what  eminence 

it  nix  s  and  polite  Literature  consequent!}  rose  under 
bun  in  those  seminaries.  He  also  founded  a  i  ollege 
at  Durham  for  the  convenience  ol  studious  in  the 
uorlh,  with  a  provost,  four  professors,  anil  a  certain 
dumber  of  fellows  and  tutors.  lie  settled  a  pension 
on  Usher,     lie  applied  to  Cudworth,  to  recommend 


to  him  proper  persons  to  be  employed  in  political 
and  civil  affairs.  He  made  a  proposal  to  Dr.  Meric 
Casaubon  to  write  a  history  of  the  civil  war.  He 
issued  his  orders,  that  the  paper  employed  by  Dr. 
Bryan  Walton  in  printing  his  Polyglot  Bible,  should 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  duty-free.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  pensions  and  appointments  be- 
stowed by  him  on  Milton,  Marvel,  Hartlib,  and 
Biddle. 

"  Reviewing  all  these  qualities  and  dispositions 
in  the  lord-protector  of  England,  we  should  be  al- 
most disposed  to  place  him  in  the  number  of  the  few 
excellent  princes  that  have  swayed  a  sceptre,  were 
it  not  for  the  gross  and  unauthorized  manner  in 
which  he  climbed  to  this  eminence,  by  forcibly  dis- 
persing the  remains  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that 
parliament  by  which  he  had  originally  been  intrusted 
with  the  command,  and  then  promulgating  a  consti- 
tution, called  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  originated  singly  in  the  council  of  military 
officers.  To  this  we  must  add,  that  he  became  the 
chief  magistrate  solely  through  his  apostacy,  and  by 
basely  deceiving  and  deserting  the  illustrious  band 
of  patriots,  with  whom  he  had  till  that  time  been 
associated  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"  With  the  admirable  dispositions  above  enume- 
rated, Cromwell  committed  the  grossest  faults,  left 
behind  him  a  memory  which  few  were  disposed  to 
cherish;  and  all  his  projects,  and  his  plans  for  a 
permanent  settlementof  the  people  of  England  under 
a  system  of  rational  liberty,  and  a  dynasty  of  kings 
sprung  from  bis  own  issue,  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave  with  their  author. 

"  How  happened  this  ?  It  was  not  from  the  want 
of  talents  and  the  most  liberal  intentions.  But  he 
was  not  free.  He  governed  a  people  that  was  hos- 
tile to  him.  His  reign  therefore  was  a  reign  of  ex- 
periments. He  perpetually  did  the  thing  he  desired 
not  to  do,  and  was  driven  from  one  inconsistent  and 
undesirable  mode  of  proceeding  to  another,  as  the 
necessity  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  im- 
pelled him. 

"  The  nucleus  of  all  the  difficulties  which  Crom- 
well's administration  had  to  struggle  with,  is  com- 
prehended in  the  assertion  of  Whitlocke,  confirmed 
by  every  page  of  this  history,  that  the  calling  a 
'  truly  free  parliament,  was  the  ready  way  for  the 
king's  restoration.'  This  consideration  heightened 
the  prejudices  of  all  against  him,  and  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  hatred  of  the  royalist,  the  man  of  rank, 
the  episcopalian,  the  fanatic,  and  the  leveller. 

"  The  commonwealthsmen  had  distinctly  seen  this, 
and  for  that  reason  had  set  themselves  by  every 
method  they  could  devise  to  protract  the  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and,  when  that  event  should 
occur,  to  provide  that  the  present  sitting  members 
should  be  authorized  to  take  their  places  m  the 
new  parliament  without  a  fresh  elei  tint;  Cromwell, 
during  the  last  period  of  the  Long  Parliament,  did 
not  sec  this,  or  pretended  not  to  see  it,  and  made 
this  policy  his  ground  of  accusation  against  the  re- 
publicans, as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  grovelling  ambition,  and  thai  the] 
could  not  bear,   having  tasted  the  sweets  of  power, 

to  resign  it  even  for  a  a tent,  and  place  themselves 

on    the  same  level    ;h  |he,r   fellow  -i  ili/ens.      But  he 

had  no  sooner,  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  thrust 
them  from  their  places,  and  made  a  clear  space  I . . , 
any    practicable  system   of   representative   gov.  iii 

incut,  than  he  was  compelled  to  feel,  and  bj  liis  ac- 
tions to  confess,  the  truth  of  the  maxim  which  had 

regulated  their  conduct. 
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"  The  worst  and  most  unjustifiable  things  that 
Cromwell  did  in  his  protectorate  probably  were  the 
frequent  imprisonments  without  reason  assigned, 
that  he  authorized  from  political  motives.  When 
Harrison  and  others  were  repeatedly  put  in  durance 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  and  then  dismissed  without 
any  thing  further  being  done  respecting  them,  it 
seems  not  unjust  to  conclude  that  this  proceeding 
was  by  no  means  necessary,  and  that  it  afforded 
proof  of  some  deficiency  in  Cromwell  for  holding 
the  reins  of  a  civil  government.  In  enumerating 
the  good  qualities  of  the  protector,  we  spoke  of  the 
short  imprisonments  he  indicted  upon  both  republi- 
cans and  royalists,  as  instances  of  his  clemency. 
But  they  may  also  be  considered  in  another  point  of 
view.  They  are  the  indications  and  the  sallies  or 
an  arbitrary  temper.  Cromwell  was  drunk  with  th 
philtre  of  his  power.  The  impulses  of  his  mind 
were  quick  and  impatient;  and  he  decided  to  cut 
the  Gordian  kuot  of  difficulties,  being  destitute  of 
the  moderation  required  to  unloose  it.  The  pro- 
tector did  not  check  himself  in  proceedings  of  this 
kind,  when  the  question  was  of  individuals  against 
whom  there  existed  a  presumptive  case.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  be  ever  suffered  an  undue 
precipitation  to  interfere,  in  the  cardiual  questions 
upon  which  the  safety  of  the  state  was  suspended. 

"  A  great  part  of  his  proceedings,  as  has  ap- 
peared in  the  progress  of  our  narrative,  even  when 
they  bore  most  the  hue  of  an  arbitrary  character, 
were  such  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  omit,  with- 
out striking  a  blow  at  the  very  root  of  the  political 
power  which  now  guided  the  helm  of  the  state.  The 
dissolution  of  the  two  parliaments  of  1654  and  1656, 
has  appeared  to  be  of  this  sort.  His  conduct  in  the 
law-suit  of  Cony,  and  respecting  the  resignation  of 
three  of  his  judges,  Rolle,  Newdigate  and  Thorpe, 
could  not  have  been  other  than  it  was,  without  an 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  government. 

"  Sometimes  however  his  measures  bore  an  arbi- 
trarj  stamp,  at  the  contemplation  of  which  a  cool 
judgment  and  an  impartial  mind  feels  itself  called 
on  to  pause.  The  extraordinary  proviso  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  protector 
and  council  should  have  power  to  raise  money  for 
the  public  defence,  and  to  promulgate  laws  and  or- 
dinances which  should  be  of  force  till  the  parliament 
might  otherwise  direct,  was  perhaps,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  then  state  of  England,  unavoid- 
able.   Hut  the  institution  of  the  major-general a 

the  decimation  of  the  income  of  the  royalists,  were 
proceedings  thai  we  shall  find  it  more  difficult  fully 
to  vindicate.  The  capricious  exclusion  of  one  hun- 
dred of  the  representative!   ol  the  people  at  the 

,„,,! 1  the  parlia lit  of  16..6,  was  ncrhaps  the 

most  violent  and  astpunding  of  all  the  a,  ts  »i  Crom 
well  It  may  be,  thai  each  of  these  acts  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  immediate  dissolution  "f  Hie 

»ovo nti  and  a  necessity  of  tins  kind   is  the 

I! i  of  all  arguments;  but  such  a  necessitj 

the  contemplative  politician  and  the  historian  i  an 
,,,,,K  .,,  my  time  fully  porceivej  and  the  mea 
■ures  musl  therefore  always  n  main  impressed  with 
.,i  |es  i  ■'  veri  i  quivoi  .'I  •  hai  actei 

Bui  all  the  actions  ol  Cromwell  of  "Inch   we 

,.,.. poken,  u  thej   bad  the  appeari I 

,.,,i  bj  the  barewil)  of  the  chiel  magis- 

erfultendeney  I ireasothenum 

!  i  ->•■"'"  i,    Tho  roj  di  I 

y|[,i    lllf    ,,  , „  mi   would  probably   never  have 

",  ,.' ,,  ,  i  oavo  c lemned  what 

i      Bnl  there  was  another  set  ol  poUtloal 


critics,  who  had  a  very  considerable  influence  in 
fixing  finally  the  character  of  the  protectorate.  These 
were  the  persons,  calling  themselves  friends  of  li- 
berty, whose  favourite  theme  and  object  was  a  go- 
vernment according  to  law. 

"  The  period  of  the  protectorate  was  eminently  a 
period  of  accomplished  lawyers.  There  have  seldom 
existed  in  any  epoch  of  English  history  men  more 
profound  in  this  science,  than  St.  John,  and  Glyn, 
and  Maynard,  and  Hale:  to  whom  we  may  add 
Whitlocke,  Widdrington  and  Rolle.  The  judges  of 
Charles  II.  sink  into  utter  contempt  in  the  compa- 
rison. Clarendon  has  sufficiently  described  those  of 
the  period  that  preceded,  where  he  says,  '  The 
damage  aud  mischief  cannot  be  expressed,  that  the 
crown  and  state  sustained  by  the  deserved  reproach 
and  infamy  that  attended  the  judges,  who  were  made 
use  of  in  the  affair  of  ship-incney  and  other  the  like 
acts  of  power.' 

"  It  must  be  confessed  however  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell  was  in  a  very  imperfect  degree  a 
government  according  to  law.  A  settlement  was 
the  thin»  wanted.  The  state  had  been  wrenched 
from  its  "basis.  The  institution  of  a  kiDg  and  a  house 
of  lords  had  been  abolished  by  the  laws  of  February 
1649.  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  by  the  man  who 
looks  down  upon  all  ages  and  nations  from  the  un- 
clouded regions  of  philosophy,  that  as  good  a  con- 
stitution maj  be  found  as  the  constitution  of  the  go- 
vernment of  England,  as  it  previously  existed  ill  its 
elements,  and  as  it  has  been  practised  since  the 
year  1688.  But  a  beneficent  and  sound  constitution 
was  the  present  desideratum,  a  constitution  in  which 
the  spirit  of  liberty  should  be  combined  with  the 
^enerableness  of  order;  and  especially  (which  is 
mplied  in  the  very  name  constitution)  a  system 
in  which  sobriety  and  consistency  should  be  princi- 
pal features,  a  system,  in  which  every  man  should 
know  what  to  look  to  and  to  expect,  in  which  the 
rights  of  all  should  be  distinctly  recognised  and 
where  they  should  be  never,  or  in  as  few  and  slight 
instances  as  possible,  impeached  and  violated. 

"  But  the  administration  of  Cromwell  was  a  go- 
vernment of  experiments.  He  begun  with  the 
daring  blow  of  dispersing  the  remains  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  only  legitimate  authority  at  that 
time  existing  in  England.  The  power  of  the  state 
by  that  act  devolved  into  the  hands  of  his  council  of 
officers,  They  nominated  an  assembly  of  oue  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  persons,  arbitrarily  styled  repre- 
sentatives for  the  different  counties  of  England,  for 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  really  chosen  by 
the  cuuncil  of  officers  only.  This  assembly  is  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  Rarcbnne's  parliament. 
It  was,  after  a  sittm-  of  sum. -what  more  than  live 
no. nib's,  brought  I"  an  irregular  termination.     The 

Council  of  officers  then  resumed  Ihe  power  ol  'I  lie  stale, 

and,  four  days  alter,  produced  an  instrument,  enti. 
tied  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
which  Cromwell,  having  waived  the  title  of  king, 
was  constituted  lord  protector  of  England,  a  narlia- 
,1M,,i    r  ill. iily  chosen  was  directed  to  meet  in  the 

m  of  thai  year,  and  afterwards  once  in  every 

tnree  yean  .  and  in  the  mean  time  Cromwell  and  bis 
council  m  n  authorised  to  rai  e  money,  and  to  make 
such  laws  and  ordinances  as  the  public  wolfan 
,,,,  -hi  ,,  Quire.  The  parliami  nt  sal  al  the  appointed 

,     |    I    , i  session  - owhat   shorter  than 

that'ol  Barobone,  during  which  it  ran  in  almost  all 

,l coi rto  the  purposes  ol  the  protector,  was 

iuddenly   di    olved   without   completing    any   one 
ri  for  the  maturing  which  parliament!  in  this 
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country  have  usually  been  summoned.  A  second 
parliament  was  assembled  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
months;  and  the  first  occurrence  that  signalized 
their  meeting,  was  Cromwell's  exclusion  of  one  hun- 
dred of  its  members  by  his  sole  authority.  This 
parliament  however,  though  with  diminished  num- 
bers, entered  on  the  most  important  functions,  gave 
to  the  protector  a  species  of  legal  authority,  and  de- 
creed the  existence  of  all  future  parliaments  in  the 
form  of  two  houses.  Meanwhile  the  experiment  of 
a  second  house  of  the  legislature  seemed  to  turn  out 
unfortunately,  and  led  to  another  example  of  an 
abrupt  dissolution,  a  proceeding  which  especially  in 
critical  times,  must  in  a  considerable  degree  tend  to 
weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  the  government. 

"  The  result  of  all  this  was  most  unfortunate  for 
the  friends  of  a  republican  government,  and  for 
those  who  desired  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in 
a  new  race  of  kings,  and  most  favourable  for  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  obvious  in- 
ference to  draw  from  these  perpetual  vicissitudes, 
was,  England  will  never  be  well,  nor  her  govern- 
ment fixed  on  a  secure  basis,  till  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  family.  Sober  and  moderate  men  of  va- 
rious classes  in  the  community  became  daily  more 
favourable  to,  or  more  fixed  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
old  constitution  of  government  by  king,  lords  and 
commons,  as  it  had  prevailed  ever  since  the  days  of 
Edward  I.,  must  be  set  up  again. 

"  What  would  have  been  the  result,  if  Cromwell's 
life  had  been  prolonged  to  the  established  period  of 
human  existence,  or  ten  years  longer  than  it  was,  it 
may  be  allowed,  and  indeed  it  is  almost  unavoidable, 
that  we  should  inquire.  His  character  perpetually 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  his  subjects.  He  appeared 
to  them  every  day  more  like  a  king,  and  less  like 
the  plain  and  unambitious  descendant  of  the  Crora- 
w ells  of  Hinchiubrook  and  Ramsey.  His  abilities 
were  every  hour  more  evideut  and  confessed.  At 
first  he  showed  like  a  presumptuous  demagogue,  like 
the  man  in  the  Bible,  who  began  to  build,  but  was 
not  able  to  finish.  He  was,  such  was  the  judgment 
that  in  the  beginning  was  passed  upon  him  by  many, 
a  bold,  bad  man,  a  common  disturber  and  incen- 
diary, well  qualified  to  throw  every  thing  into  con- 
fusion, and  to  leave  no  memory  but  that  of  calamity 
and  desolation  behind  him.  His  capacity  for  govern- 
ment became  daily  more  unquestionable.  He  looked 
into  every  thing;  he  provided  for  every  thing;  he 
stood,  himself  unmoved,  yet  causing  every  threaten- 
ing and  tempestuous  phenomenon  by  which  he  was 
assailed,  to  lly  before  him. 

"  Distinguished  as  were  his  talents  for  governing 
from  the  hour  he  assumed  the  sceptre,  they  daily 
became  more  consummate.  He  felt  his  situation; 
and  his  ideas  accommodated  themselves  to  whatever 
it  required,  lie  dwelt  at  home;  he  scarcely  at  any 
time  dismissed  the  character  and  the  views  that  be. 
fitted  the  first  magistrate  of  a  great  country.  Fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain  as  In--  government  nad  been 
hitherto,  he  deeply  felt  the  necessity  <>(  its  being 
tendered  unalterable  and  unchanged.  This  had 
been  a  pecially  his  view  in  calling  tin-  parliament  of 

L656.     Ill  satisfied  as  he  was  with  1 1 ■  * ■  te ->i  bis 

government  as  it  originated  with  the  council  of  of. 
in  ei  he  determined  t"  obi  mi  foi  h  -i  legi  latii b 
sanction,  [t  was  with  this  purpose  that  he  was  in- 
duced in  concur  in  the  otherwi  e  unpalatable  provi- 
sions, that  no  member  <>i  the  leu  -■  ol 
should  henceforth  be  moved  from  his  scat  but  by 
the  will  of  the  house  itself,  that  do  law  should  !"■ 
promulgated  but  by  parliamentary  authority,  and 


that  another  bouse  of  legislature  should  be  consti- 
tuted to  stand  between  the  chief  executive  magis- 
trate and  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  was 
with  the  same  purpose  that  he  desired  the  title  of 
king.  He  no  doubt  was  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  said  to  Desborough  and 
Fleetwood,  that  the  diadem  was  but  a  feather  in  a 
man's  cap,  to  please  children  of  whatever  stature 
and  age.  But  he  at  the  same  time  felt  the  truth  of 
what  was  alleged  by  the  lawyers,  that  the  name  and 
the  powers  of  a  king  are  inextricably  bound  up  in 
our  laws.  And  he  saw  that  the  assumption  of  the 
crown  was  the  only  sure  method  for  obtaining  that 
favourite  purpose  of  his  thoughts,  the  entailing  the 
chief  magistracy  in  the  line  of  his  descendants. 

"  The  system  of  Cromwell's  government  was  more 
consistent  and  of  greater  steadiness,  as  it  related  to 
other  countries,  than  his  own.  He  gave  prosperity 
to  Scotland  ;  he  gave  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  He 
was  perhaps  himself  superior  to  the  contagion  of 
prejudices.  But  he  saw  that  government  could  not 
be  carried  on  among  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  do,  but  with  a  certain  accommodation  to  preju- 
dices. His  authority,  as  it  regarded  foreign  coun- 
tries, had  always  been  great ;  but  it  had  lately  been 
greater  than  ever.  The  homage  that  had  been  paid 
him  by  the  court  of  France  was  truly  surprising  ;  and 
he  had  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  disarmed 
the  hostility  of  Spain,  and  rendered  the  threatened 
invasion  impossible.  The  government  of  England 
had  never  been  so  completely  freed  from  the  fear  of 
all  enemies,  both  from  without  aud  within,  as  at  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Cromwell. — In  a  word,  we 
are  almost  compelled  to  conclude,  that,  if  he  had 
lived  ten  years  longer,  the  system  of  his  rule  would 
continually  have  grown  more  firm  ami  substantial, 
and  the  purposes  and  ideas  to  the  accomplishment 
of  which  he  had  devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  soul, 
would  not  have  been  antiquated  and  annihilated 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  deprived  of  his  energies 
to  maintain  them."* 

The  following  character,  by  Hume,  may  be  taken 
as  a  very  fair  specimen  of  that  usually  given  by  the 
reasonable  Tory  party  : — 

The  writers  attached  to  the  memory  of  this  won- 
derful person,  make  his  character,  with  regard  to 
abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  most  extravagant  pane- 
gyric: his  enemies  form  such  a  representation  of 
his  moral  qualities  as  resembles  the  most  virulent 
invective.  Both  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
supported  by  such  striking  circumstances  in  Ins  con- 
duct and  fortune  as  bestow  on  their  representa- 
tion a  great,  air  of  probability.  "  What  can  be  more 
extraordinary,"  says  Cowley,  "  than  that  a  person  of 
private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  sometimes,  nor  shining 
talents  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the 
highest  dignities,  should  have  the  courage  t<>  attempt] 
and  rhe  abilities  to  execute,  great  ■  >  <!"-h_'ii  as  the 
subverting  one  of  the  mosl  ancient  and  best  esta- 
blished monarchies  in  the  world  ;'    That  he  should 

have  the  power  and  boldness  In  pul    his    prime    and 

master  to  an  open  and   infamous   death?    Should 

'      We    car I    lake    LeftVf    ol    Mm-   pMlOSOpMC&l    In   [orUUI, 

.    toil)  r.-.  ..inn Img  bii  work  to  men  of  our  read 

In  uutb  a,  i..  .  i.i.  a  mora  aaumts  know led  ■-  ol 


■  i    i   i.  froi  i  i      «  ■ 

Churlcn  n  "    Publish) I  olbum.  Londo 
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banish  that  numerous  and  strongly  allied  family? 
Cover  all  these  temerities  under  a  seeming  obe- 
dience to  a  parliament,  in  whose  service  he  pre- 
tended to  be  retained  ?  Trample  too  upon  that  par- 
liament in  their  turn,  and  scornfully  expel  them  as 
soon  as  they  gave  him  ground  of  dissatisfaction  ? 
Erect  in  their  place  the  dominion  of  the  saints,  and 
give  reality  to  the  most  visionary  idea,  which  the 
heated  imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ever  able  to 
entertain:  suppress  again  that  monster  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  openly  set  up  himself  above  all  things 
that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England?  Over- 
come first  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his 
friends  afterwards  by  artifice  ?  Serve  all  parties  pa- 
tiently for  a  while,  and  command  them  victoriously 
at  last?  Overrun  each  corner  of  the  three  nations, 
and  subdue  with  equal  facility,  both  the  riches  of  the 
south,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north  ?  Be  feared  and 
courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and  be  adopted  a 
brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth  ?  Call  together  par- 
liaments with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them 
again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth?  Reduce  to  sub- 
jection a  warlike  and  discontented  nation,  by  means 
of  a  mutinous  army  ?  Command  a  mutinous  army 


republicans,  does  not  appear :  as  they  possessed  no 
means  of  resisting  the  force  under  his  command, 
they  were  glad  to  temporize  with  him,  and,  by 
seeming  to  be  deceived,  wait  for  opportunities  of 
freeing  themselves  from  his  dominion.  If  he  se- 
duced the  military  fanatics,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  their  interests  and  his  evidently  concurred,  that 
their  ignorance  and  low  education  exposed  them  to 
the  grossest  imposition,  and  that  he  himself  was  at 
bottom  as  frantic  an  enthusiast  as  the  worst  of  them, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confidence,  needed  but 
to  display  those  vulgar  and  ridiculous  habi-ts,  which 
he  had  early  acquired,  and  on  which  he  set  so  high 
a  value.  An  army  is  so  forcible,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  coarse  a  weapon,  that  any  hand,  which 
wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity,  perform  any 
operation,  and  attain  any  ascendant,  in  human 
society. 

The  domestic  administration  of  Cromwell,  though 
it  discovers  great  abilities,  was  conducted  without 
any  plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  per- 
haps, his  difficult  situation  admitted  of  neither.  His 
foreign  enterprises,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were 
pernicious  to  national  iuterest,  and  seem  more  the 


by   means  of  seditious  and   factious  officers  ?    Be  I  result  of  impetuous  fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  th 


humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that  he  would  be 
pleased,  at  the  rate  of  millions  a-year,  to  be  hived 
as  master  of  those  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be 
their  servant?  Have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three 
nations  as  much  at  his  disposal  as  was  once  the  little 
inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and  liberal 
in  the  spending  of  them  ?  And  lastly  (for  there  is 
no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glory), 
with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  splendour 
to  his  posterity  ?  Die  possessed  of  peace  at  home, 
and  triumph  abroad  ?  Be  buried  among  kiugs,  and 
with  more  than  regal  solemnity  ;  and  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the 
whole  world  ;  which  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praise, 
so  might  it  have  been  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short 
line  of  his  mortal  life  could  have  stretched  out  to  the 
extent  of  his  immortal  designs?" 

My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  picture, 
drawn  by  so  masterly  a  hand;  I  shall  only  endea- 
vour to  remove  from  it  somewhat  of  the  marvellous ; 
a  circumstance  winch,  on  all  occasions,  gives  much 
ground  for  doubt  and  suspicion.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  circumstance  of  Cromwell's  life,  in  which 
his  abilities  arc  principally  discovered,  is  his  rising 
from  a  private  station,  m  opposition  to  so  many 
rivals,  so  much  advanced  before  him,  to  a  ln^h  com- 
mand and  authority  m  the  army.  Ills  great  cou- 
rage, his  signal  military  talents,  In*  eminent  dexte- 
rity and  address,  were  all  requisite  for  this  important 
acquisition.  Vet  will  not  this  promotion  appeal  the 
effect  of  supernatural  abilities,  when  we  consider, 
that  Fairfax  himself,  a  private  gentleman,  who  had 
n->t  the  advantage  •»!  a  seat  in  parliament,  had, 
through  the  same  steps,  attained  even  a  superior 
rank,  ami,  ii  endued  with  i  ommon  i  apai  it)  and 
penetration,  bad  been  able  to  retain  >'■  To  incite 
'if  ii  .hi  army  to  rebellion  againsl  the  parliament, 
required  no  uncommon  art  01  industry  to  have 
kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  difficult 
enterprise.  When  the  breach  was  once  formed  be 
ilitarj  and  civil  powers,  a  supreme  and 


of  cool  foresight  and  deliberation.  An  eminent  per 
sonage,  however,  he  was  in  many  respects,  and  even 
a  superior  genius;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in  his 
operations.  Aud  though  not  defective  in  any  talent, 
except  that  of  elocution,  the  abilities,  which  in  him 
were  most  admirable,  and  which  must  contributed  to 
his  marvellous  success,  were  the  magnanimous  reso- 
lution of  his  enterprises,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity 
in  discovering  the  characters,  and  practising  on  the 
weaknesses  of  mankind. 

If  we  survey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwell 
with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindness 
aud  infirmities  of  the  human  species,  we  shall  not  be 
inclined  to  load  his  memory  with  such  violent  re- 
proaches as  those  which  his  enemies  usually  throw 
upon  it.  Amidst  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  that 
period,  that  he  should  prefer  the  parliamentary  to 
the  royal  cause,  will  not  appear  extraordinary  ; 
since,  even  al  present,  some  men  of  sense  and  know- 
ledge are  disposed  tu  think  that  the  questiou,  with 
regard  to  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  may  be  regarded 
as  doubtful  aud  uncertain.  The  murder  of  the  king, 
the  most  atrocious  of  all  his  actions,  was  to  him  co- 
vered under  a  mighty  cloud  of  republican  and  fa- 
natical illusions ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  but  he 
might  believe  it.  as  many  others  did,  the  most  me- 
ritorious action  that  he  could  perform,  His  subse- 
quent usurpation  was  the  effect  of  necessity,  .is  well 
as  of  ambition  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  how  the  vari- 
ous (actions  could  at  that  time  have  been  restrained, 

u  ithout  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwell,  as  a  son,  a 
husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  exposed  to  no  consi- 
derable censure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praise. 
And,  upon  tin'  whole,  his  character  docs  not    , ippe.tr 

more  extraordinary  ami  unusual  by  tin-  mixture  of 

- icb  absurdity  with  so  much  penetration,  than 

b)  his  temporing  such  violent   ambition  and  such 
fanaticism  with  so  much  regard  to  justice 
ami  humanity. 
<  romwell  was  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age  when  he 


■  'Hi ty,  from  thai  iouhi.mii,   is  devolved  died.     He  was  of  a  robust  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 

on  thi  general ;  and  if  he  be  afterwards  pleased  i»  manly,  though  not  of  an  agreeable  aspect     lie  left 

emplo)  artifice  01  policy,  it  ma}   1"l  regarded,  on  onlj    two  sou-,    Richard   and    Henry;   and   throe 

■  i .  :■  if  not  as  daughters;  one  married  to  General  Fleetwood,  an. 

luperfluou    i  iui    a      That  Cromwell  was  ever  able  other  to  Lord  Fauconbi  rg,  d  third  to   Lord   ttii  h 

...,,,  ich  either  the  king  01  the  Mis  father  died  when  he  was  young.     Hi*  mother 
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lived  till  after  he  was  protector ;  and  contrary  to  her 
orders,  he  buried  her  with  great  pomp  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey. 

We  conclude  with  the  celebrated  parallel  of 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  by  Hallata,  which  per- 
haps may  be  taken  as  the  furthest  removed  from  the 
prejudices  of  either  royalists  or  republicans:— 

"  Cromwell  left  a  fame  behind  him,  proportioned 
to  his  extraordinary  fortunes,  and  to  the  great  quali- 
ties which  sustained  them  ;  still  more  perhaps  the 
admiration  of  strangers  than  of  his  country,  because 
that  sentiment  was  less  alloyed  by  hatred,  which 
seeks  to  extenuate  the  glory  that  irritates  it.  The 
nation  itself  forgave  much  to  one  who  had  brought 
back  the  renown  of  her  ancient  story,  the  traditions 
of  Elizabeth's  age,  after  the  ignominious  reigns  of  her 
successors.  This  contrast  with  James  and  Charles 
in  their  foreign  policy  gave  additional  lustre  to  the 
era  of  the  protectorate.  There  could  not  but  be  a 
sense  of  national  pride  to  see  an  Englishman,  but 
yesterday  raised  above  the  many,  without  one  drop 
of  blood  in  his  veins,  which  the  princes  of  the  earth 
could  challenge  as  their  own,  receive  the  homage  of 
those  who  acknowledged  no  right  to  power,  and 
hardly  any  title  to  respect,  except  that  of  prescrip- 
tion. The  sluggish  pride  of  Spain,  the  mean-spirited 
cunning  of  Mazarin,  the  irregular  imagination  of 
Christina,  sought  with  emulous  ardour  the  friendship 
of  our  usurper.  He  had  the  advantage  of  reaping 
the  harvest  which  he  had  not  sown,  by  an  honour- 
able treaty  with  Hollaud,  the  fruit  of  victories 
achieved  under  the  parliament.  But  he  still  em- 
ployed the  great  energies  of  Blake  in  the  service  for 
which  he  was  so  eminently  fitted  ;  and  it  is  just  to 
say,  that  the  maritime  glory  of  England  may  first  be 
traced  from  the  era  of  the  commonwealth  in  a  track 
of  continuous  light.  The  oppressed  protestants  in 
catholic  kingdoms,  disgusted  at  the  lukewarmness 
aud  hall'-apostacy  of  the  Stuarts,  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  patron  and  mediator.  Courted  by  the  two 
rival  monarchies  of  Europe,  he  seemed  to  threaten 
both  with  his  hostility ;  and  when  he  declared  against 
Spain,  and  attacked  her  West  India  possessions, 
with  little  pretence  certainly  of  justice,  but  not  by 
any  means,  as  I  conceive,  with  the  impolicy  some- 
times charged  against  him,  so  auspicious  was  his 
Star,  that  the  very  failure  and  disappointment  of  that 
expedition  obtained  a  more  advantageous  possession 
for  England  than  all  the  triumphs  of  her  foimer 
kings. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  external  splendour,  which 
has  deceived  some  of  our  own,  and  most  foreign 
writers,  it  is  evident  that  the  submission  of  the  people 
Co  Cromwell  was  far  from  peaceable  or  voluntary. 
His  strong  and  skilful  grasp  kept  down  a  nation  of 
enemies  that  must  naturally,  to  judge  from  their 
numbers  and  inveteracy,  have  overwhelmed  him.  .It 
required  a  dexterous  management  to  play  with  the 
army,  and  without  the  army  he  could  not  h;ive  ex- 
ist* <l  a',  sovereign  for  a  day.  Yet.  it  sitmis  highly 
improbable  that  had  Cromwell  lived,  any  insurrec- 
tion or  conspiracy,  setting  aside  assassination,  could 
have  overthrown  a  possession  w  fenced  by  systematic 
vigilance,  by  expcrieii'-ra  caution,  by  the  respect 
and  terror  that  banged  to  his  name.  The  royalist 
and  republi'-iii  intrigues  had  gone  on  fur  several 
yearw  runout  intermission  ;  but  every  pari  ol  their 
ii-Mgns  was  open  to  him  ;  and  it  appears  that  there 
ivas  nnt  eon  rage  or  rather  temerity  sufficient  t<>  make 
miy  open  demonstration  of  so  prevalent  a  disaffection. 
i  be  rno!  i  superficial  ob  iei  irers<  annol  have  over- 
looked the  general  resemblances  in  the  fortune  and 


character  of  Cromwell,  and  of  him  who,  more  re- 
cently and  upon  an  ampler  theatre,  has  struck  na- 
tions with  wonder  and  awe.  But  the  parallel  may 
be  traced  more  closely  than  perhaps  has  hitherto 
been  remarked.  Both  raised  to  power  by  the  only 
merit  which  a  revolution  leaves  uncontroverted  and 
untarnished,  that  of  military  achievements,  in  that 
reflux  of  public  sentiment,  when  the  fervid  enthu- 
siasm of  democracy  gives  place  to  disgust  at  its  ex- 
cesses, and  a  desire  of  firm  government.  The  means 
of  greatness  the  same  to  both,  the  extinction  of  u 
representative  assembly,  once  national,  but  already 
mutilated  by  violence,  and  sunk  by  its  submission  to 
that  illegal  force  into  general  contempt.  In  military 
science  or  the  renown  of  their  exploits,  we  cannot 
certainly  rank  Cromwell  by  the  side  of  him  for 
whose  genius  and  ambition  all  Europe  seemed  the 
appointed  quarry ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
former's  exploits  were  as  much  above  the  level  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  more  the  fruits  of  an  original 
uneducated  capacity.  In  civil  government,  there 
can  be  no  adequate  parallel  between  one  who  had 
sucked  only  the  dregs  of  a  besotted  fanaticism,  and 
one  to  whom  the  stores  of  reason  and  philosophy  were 
open.  But  it  must  here  be  added,  that  Cromwell, 
far  unlike  his  antitype,  never  showed  any  signs  of  a 
legislative  mind,  or  any  desire  to  fix  his  renown  on 
that  noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of  social  institu- 
tions. Both  were  eminent  masters  of  human  nature, 
and  played  with  inferior  capacities  in  all  the  security 
of  powerful  minds.  Though  both,  coming  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  struggle  for  liberty,  trampled  upon 
her  claims,  and  sometimes  spoke  disdainfully  of  her 
name,  each  knew  bow  to  associate  the  interests  of 
those  who  had  contended  for  her  with  his  own  as- 
cendancy, and  made  himself  the  representative  of  a 
victorious  revolution.  Those  who  had  too  much 
philosophy,  or  zeal  for  freedom,  to  give  way  to  po- 
pular admiration  fur  these  illustrious  usurpers,  were 
yet  amused  with  the  adulation  that  lawful  princes 
showered  on  them,  more  gratuitously  in  one  instance, 
with  servile  terror  in  the  other.  Both  too  repaid  in 
some  measure  this  homage  of  the  pretended  great 
b7  turning  their  ambition  towards  those  honours  and 
titles  which  they  knew  to  be  so  little  connected  with 
high  desert.  A  faHen  race  of  mouarchs,  which  had 
made  way  for  the  greatness  of  each,  cherished  hopes 
of  restoration  by  their  power,  till  each,  by  an  inex- 
piable act  of  blood,  manifested  his  determination  to 
make  no  compromise  with  that  line.  Both  possessed 
a  certain  coarse  good  nature  and  affability,  that 
covered  the  want  of  conscience,  honour,  aud  hu- 
manity ;  quick  in  passion,  but  not  vindictive,  aud 
averse  to  unnecessary  crimes  Their  fortunes  in  tin; 
conclusion  of  life  were  indeed  very  different  :  "in- 
forfeited  the  affections  of  his  people,  which  the 
other,  in  the  character  at  least  of  their  master,  had 
never  possessed;  one  furnished  a  moral  to  Europe 
by  the  continuance  of  his  success,   the  other  by  the 

prodigiousness  of  his  fall.  A  fresh  resemblance 
arose  afterwards,  when  the  restoration  of  those  royal 
families,  whom  their  ascendant  had  kept  under,  re- 
vived ancient  animosities,  and  excited  now  ones; 
those,  who  from  love  of  democraticaJ  liberty  had 
borne  liia  must  aeaui)  hatred  to  the  apostates  who 
had  betrayed  it,  recovering  some  affection  to  their 
memory,  out  of  aversion  to  a  common  enemy.  Our 
English  republicans  have,  with  some  exceptions,  dis* 

rmpathy  for  the  qui i  Cromwell;  and 

I  need  not  observe  how  remarkably  this  ho 
mi  the  case  ol  his  mighty  parallel." 
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Richard  acknowledged  Protector— A  Parliament- 
Cabal  of  Wallmgfyrd-houie—  Richard  deposed— 
Luna  Parliament  or  Rump  restored-r-Consfnracy  oj  the 
Royalists— Insurrection—Suppressed  —  Parliament 
espeUed— Committee  of  safety— Foreign  Affairs— 
General  Monk— Monk  declares  jor  the  1  arhament 
—Parliament  restored— Monk  enters  London,  de- 
clares for  a  free  Parliament-Secluded  Members 
restored— -Long  Parliament  dissolved— Hew  rai- 
Uament—The  Restoration— Manners  and  Arts. 


All  the  arts  of  Cromwell's  policy  had  been  so 
often  practised,  that  they  began  to  lose  their  eflect ; 
and  his  power,  instead  of  being  couiirmed   by  time 
and  success,  seemed  every  day  to  become  more  un- 
certain and  precarious.  His  friends  the  most  closely 
connected  with  him,  and  his  counsellors  the  most 
trusted,  were  entering  into  cabals   against  his   au 
thority;  and,  with  all  his  penetration  into   the  cba 
racters  of  men,  he  could  not  find  any  ministers  on 
whom  he  could  rely.     Men  of  probity  and  honour 
he  knew,  would  not  submit  to  be  the  instruments  ot 
an  usurpation  violent  and  illegal :  those   who  were 
free  from  the  restraint  of  principle,  might  betray, 
from  interest,  that  cause,  in  which,  from  no  better 
motives,  they  had  enlisted  themselves.     Even  those 
on  whom  he  conferred  any  favour,  never  deemed  the 
recompense  an  equivalent  for  the  sacrifices  which 
they  made  to  obtain  it:  whoever  was  refused  any 
demand,  justified  his  anger  by  the  specious  colours 
of  conscience  and  of  duty.     Such   difficulties  sur- 
rounded the  protector,  that  his  dying  at  so  critical  a 
time  is  esteemed  by  many  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance   that   ever    attended   him;    and    it    was 
thought    that  all  his  courage   and  dexterity  could 
not  much  longer  have  extended  his  usurped  admi- 
nistration. .       ,.  . 
Hut  when  that  potent  hand  was  removed,  which 
conducted  the  government,  every   one  expected  a 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  unwieldy  and  ill-jointed 
fabric.     Richard,  a  young  man   ot   no  experience, 
educated  in  the  country,  accustomed  to  a  retired 
life   unacquainted  with  'the  officers,  and  unknown  to 
■hem     recommended  by  no  military   exploits,   en 
deared  bj  no  familiarities,  could  not  long,  it  was 
thought,  maintain  that  authority,   which   his  father 
1,  id  ii  quired  l.y  so  many  valorous  achievements  and 
such  signal  successes.     And  when  it  was  observed. 
that  be  possessed  only  the  virtues  of  private  lite 
whii  I,  in  Ins  situation  were  bo  many  vices;  that  in 
dolence,  incapacity,  irreiolution,  attended  his  ta 
cility  and  good  nature  ;  the   various  hopes  ot  men 
were  excited  by  the  expectation  of  some  great  event 
or  revolution.     For  some  time,  however,  the  puuic 
ppointed  in  this  opinion.    The  council  re- 
wgnisedthe  succession  oi  Richard:  Fleetwood,  in 

„l faVour  it  was  supi I,  Cromwell  bad  tor- 

merlj  lei ,» :ed  all  claim  or  pretension 

,,„,.   ,„,,,,,,,.!„!,     li.o.iy.  l^hardN  brother,  wlo, 

governed  Ireland  with  popularity,  ensured  him    he 

I  thai  kin  A Monk,i .eauthorltj 

„.,.  well  established  in  BcoU ,  being  much  ai 

thefi Ij  ol  Cromwell,  liatelypw 

oUi I  the  new  pretectal     the  -  everj  who« 

acknowledged  hi    title    al *j   ad 

dresses,  from  the  counties  and  I  co »bl 

■  ituls n '    ■  '" 

; " 

■tl i ' "' 

and  Rii  hard,  whi     moderate,  unambitious  cnaract 


ever  would  have  led  him  to  contend  for  empire, 

as  tempted  to  accept  of  so  rich    an   inheritance 

..hich  seemed  to  be  tendered  to  him  by  the  consent 

of  all  mankind.  . 

It  was  found  necessary  to  call  a  parliament,  in 
order  to  furnish  supplies,  both  for  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration, and  for  fulfilling  those  engagements 
with  foreign  princes,  particularly  Sweden,  into 
which  the  late  protector  had  entered.  In  hopes  of 
obtaining  greater  influence  in  elections,  the  ancle* 
right  was  restored  to  all  the  small  boroughs;  and 
the  counties  were  allowed  no  more  than  their  usual 
members.  The  house  of  peers,  or  the  other  house, 
consisted  of  the  same  persons  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed bv  Oliver. 

All  the 'commons,  at  first,  signed  without  hesita- 
tion an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  present  govern- 
ment. They  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  hum- 
ble petition  and  advice  ;»  and  after  great  opposition 
and  many  vehement  debates,  it  was  at  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  carried  by  the  court  party  to  con- 
firm it.  An  acknowledgment  too  of  the  authority 
of  -he  other  house  was  extorted  from  them;  though 
it  was  resolved  not  to  treat  this  house  of  peers  with 
any  greater  respect  than  they  should  return  to  he 
commons.  A  declaration  was  also  made,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  other  house  should  no  wise  pre- 
judice the  right  of  such  of  the  ancient  peers  as  had, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the  pa  - 
liament.  But  in  all  these  proceedings  the  opposi- 
tion among  the  commons  was  so  cousulerab  e,  and 
the  debates  were  so  much  prolonged,  that  a  bus.- 
ness  was  retarded,  and  great  alarm  g.ven  to  the  par- 
tisans of  the  young  protector. 

But  there  was  another  quarter  from  which  greater 
dangers  were  justly  apprehended       1  he  most  en, 


derable  officers  of  the  army, 


nd  even   Fleetwood, 


brother-in-law  to  the  protector,  were  entering  into 
cabals  against  him.  No  character  in  human  society 
is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  fanatic;  because, 
if  attended  with  weak  judgment,  be  IS  exposed  to 
the  suggestions  of  others  ;  if  supported  by  more  dis- 
cernment, he  is  entirely  governed  by  his  own  Ulu- 
sions  «luch  sanctify  his  most  selfish  views  and  pas- 
mous!  Fleetwood  was  ol'  the  former  species;  and 
as  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  a  republic,  and 
even  to  the  tilth  monarchy  or  dominion  ol  the  saints, 
it  was  easv  for  those,  who  had  insinuated  themselves 
into  his  confidence,  to  instil  disgusts  against  the 
office  of  protector.  The  whole  republican  party 
in  the  army,  which  was  still  considerable  Fit* 
Mason,  Moss,  Farley,  united  themselves  to  that  ge- 
neral The  officers  too  of  the  same  party,  whom 
Cromwell  had  discarded,  Overton,  Ludlow.  Rich, 
Okev,  Mured,  began  to  appear,  and  to  recover  that 

authority,  w  hich  had  been  only  for  a  time  suspended. 
\  party  likewise,  who  found  themselves  eclipsed  in 
Board's  favour,  Sydenham,  Kelsey,  Berry  Haines, 
joined  the  cabal  of  the  others.  Even  Desborough, 
{heprotector'suncle,  lenthis  authority  to  thatfaction. 
But  above  all  the  intrigues  of  Lambert,  who  was  now 

rou,ed  fiom  his  retreat,  inflamed  all m  dangerous 

hui rs  and  threatened  the  nation  with  some  great 

mvulsion.  The  discontented  omcers  established 
their  meetings  in  Fleetwood's  apartments ;  and  be- 
cause he  dwell  in  Wallingford-Tiouse,  the  party  re- 

coived  a  denomination  fn bal  place, 

Bi(  i,  ird  who  possessed  neithei  n  solution  nor 
penetration,  was  prevailed  on  to  give  an  unguarded 

consent  for  calling  a  general ncil  of  officers,  who 

might  make  him  i  «s  is  they  pretended,  tor 
theg 1  of  tl"'  •   '">      'N ""    v  ""'  ''"'>   M 
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sembled,  than  they  voted  a  remonstrance.  They 
there  lamented,  that  "  the  good  old  cause,"  as  they 
termed  it,  that  is,  the  cause  for  which  they  had  en- 
gaged against  the  late  king,  was  entirely  neglected; 
and  they  proposed  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  mili- 
tary power  should  be  intrusted  to  some  person,  in 
whom  they  might  all  contide.  The  city  militia,  in- 
fluenced by  two  aldermen,  Tichburn  and  Ireton, 
expressed  the  same  resolution  of  adhering  to  "  the 
good  old  cause." 

The  protector  was  justly  alarmed  at  these  move- 
ments among  the  officers.  The  persons  in  whom  he 
chiefly  confided,  were,  all  of  them,  excepting  Brog- 
hil,  men  of  civil  characters  and  professions  ;  Fiennes, 
Thurloe,  Whitlocke,  Wolseley ;  who  could  only  as- 
sist him  with  their  advice  and  opinion.  He  pos- 
sessed none  of  those  arts  which  were  proper  to  gain 
an  enthusiastic  army.  Murmurs  being  thrown  out 
against  some  promotions  which  he  had  made,  "Would 
yuu  have  me,"  said  he,  "  prefer  none  but  the  godly  ? 
Here  is  Dick.  Ingoldsby,"  continued  he,  "  who  can 
neither  pray  nor  preach  ;  yet  will  I  trust  him  before 
ye  all."  This  imprudence  gave  great  offence  to  the 
real  or  pretended  enthusiasts.  The  other  qualities 
ot  the  protector  were  correspondent  to  these  senti- 
ments ;  he  was  of  a  gentle,  humane,  and  generous 
disposition.  Some  of  his  party  offering  to  put  an 
end  to  those  intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he 
declared,  that  he  would  not  purchase  power  or  do- 
minion by  such  sanguinary  measures.         « 

The  parliament  was  no  less  alarmed  at  the  military 
cabals.  They  voted  that  there  should  be  no  meeting 
or  general  council  of  officers,  except  with  the  pro- 
tector's cousent,  or  by  his  orders.  This  vote  brought 
affairs  immediately  to  a  rupture.  The  officers  has- 
tened to  Richard,  and  demanded  of  him  the  disso- 
lution of  the  parliament.  Desborough,  a  man  of  a 
clownish  and  brutal  nature  threatened  him,  if  he 
should  refuse  compliance.  The  protector  wanted 
the  resolution  to  deny,  and  possessed  little  ability  to 
resist.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  ;  and  by  the 
same  act,  the  protector  was,  by  every  one,  considered 
as  effectually  dethroned.  Soon  after,  he  signed  his 
demission  in  form. 

Henry,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  was  endowed  with 
the  same  moderate  disposition  as  Richard;  but  as 
be  possessed  more  vigour  and  capacity,  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  he  might  make  resistance.  His  po- 
pularity in  Ireland  was  great ;  and  even  his  personal 
auihority,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  was  consider- 
able. Had  his  ambition  been  very  eager,  he  had, 
no  doubt,  been  able  to  create  disturbance  :  but  being 
threatened  by  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Colonel  John 
Jones,  and  other  officers,  he  very  quietly  resigned 
his  command,  and  retire!  to  England.  He  had 
once  entertained  thoughts,  which  be  had  not  reso- 
lution to  execute,  of  proclaiming  the  king  in  Dublin. 

Thus  fell  suddenly,  and  from  an  enormous  height, 
but  by  a  rare  fortune,  without  any  hurl  or  injury, 
the  family  of  the  Cromwells.  Richard  continued  to 
possess  an  estate  which  was  moderate,  and  burthened 
too  \vith  a  large  debt,  which  he  had  contracted  for 
the  interment  of  his  father.  After  the  restoration 
though  he  remained  unmolested,  he  thought  proper 
to  travel  for  some  years ;  and  at  Pezenas  in  Lan- 
guedoc  he  was  introduced,  undei  a  borrowed  name, 
to  the  prince  of  Conti,  Thai  prim  e,  talking  of  En- 
glish affairs,  broke  out  into  admiration  of  Cromwell's 
courage  an  I  capacity.  "  But  a**  for  that  poor  pitiful 
fellow,  Ric  iard,"  said  he,  "  what  <-  bee,,,, p.  ot  him! 
How  could  he  be  such  a  blockhead  as  to  reap  no 
greater  ben  fit  from  all  hia  father's  crimes  and  suc- 


cesses?1* Richard  extended  his  peaceful  and  quiet 
life  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  died  not  till  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  His  social  vir- 
tues, more  valuable  than  the  greatest  capacity,  met 
with  a  recompense,  more  precious  than  uoisy  fame, 
and  more  suitable,  contentment  and  tranquillity. 

The  council  of  officers,  now  possessed  of  supreme 
authority,  deliberated  what  form  of  government  they 
should  establish.  Many  of  them  seemed  inclined  to 
exercise  the  power  of  the  sword  in  the  most  open 
manner;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  that  the  people 
would  with  great  difficulty  be  induced  to  pay  taxes, 
levied  by  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure ;  it  was  agreed 
to  preserve  the  shadow  of  civil  administration,  and 
to  revive  the  long  parliament,  which  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Cromwell.  That  assembly  could  not  be 
dissolved,  it  was  asserted,  but  by  their  own  consent ; 
and  violence  had  interrupted,  but  was  not  able  to 
destroy,  their  right  to  government.  The  officers 
also  expected  that,  as  these  members  had  sufficiently 
felt  their  own  weakness,  they  would  be  contented  to 
act  in  subordination  to  the  military  commanders, 
and  would  thenceforth  allow  all  the  author  it}  to  re- 
main where  the  power  was  so  visibly  vested. 

The  officers  applied  to  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  and 
proposed  to  him,  that  the  parliament  should  resume 
their  seats.  Lenthal  was  of  a  low,  timid  spirit;  and 
being  uncertain  what  issue  might  attend  these  mea- 
sures, was  desirous  of  evading  the  proposal.  He 
replied,  that  he  could  by  no  means  comply  with  the 
desire  of  the  officers;  being  engaged  in  a  business 
of  far  greater  importance  to  himself,  which  he  could 
not  omit  on  any  account,  because  it  concerned  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul.  The  officers  pressed  him 
to  tell  what  it  might  be.  He  was  preparing,  he 
said,  to  participate  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  he 
resolved  to  take  next  Sabbath.  They  iusisted,  that 
mercy  was  preferable  to  sacrifice,  and  that  he  could 
not  belter  prepare  himself  for  that  great  duty,  than 
by  contributing  to  the  public  service.  All  their  re- 
monstrances had  no  effect.  However,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  speaker,  being  informed  that  a 
quorum  of  the  house  was  likely  to  meet,  thought 
proper,  notwithstanding  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  as 
Ludlow  observes,  to  join  them;  and  the  house  im- 
mediately proceeded  upon  business.  The  secluded 
members  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  resume  their 
seats  among  them. 

The  numbers  of  this  parliament  were  small,  little 
exceeding  seventy  members:  their  authority  in  the 
nation,  ever  since  they  had  been  purged  by  the 
army,  was  extremely  diminished  ;  and  after  their 
expulsion,  had  been  totally  annihilated  :  but  being 
all  of  them  men  of  violent  ambition  ;  some  of  them 
men  of  experience  and  capacity;  they  were  resolved, 
since  they  enjoyed  the  title  of  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, and  observed  that  some  appearance  of  a  par- 
liament was  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  army, 
not  to  act  a  subordinate  part  to  those  who  acknow- 
ledged themselves  their  servants.  They  chose  a 
council,  in  which  they  took  care  that  the  officers  ot 
Walling  ford-house  should  not  be  the  majority:  they 
appointed  fieri  wood  Lieutenant-general,  but  in- 
serted in  his  commission,  that  he  should  only  con- 
tinue during  the  pleasure  of  the  hoUBQ  I  they  chose 
seven  persons,  who  should  nominate  to  such  com- 
mands as  became  vacant :  and  they  voted,  thai  all 
commissions  should  be  received  from  the  speaker, 
and  be  assigned  by  him  in  the  nan,-'  of  the  house. 
These  precautions,  the  tendency  of  which  was  visible, 
gave  great  disgust  to  the  general  officers ;  and  their 
discontent  would  immediately  have  broken  out  into 
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some  resolution  fatal  to  the  parliament,  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  the  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
the  common  enemy. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  consisted  of  royalists  and 
presbyterians  ;  and  to  both  these  parties  the  domi- 
nion of  the  pretended  parliament  had  ever  been  to 
the  last  degree  odious.  When  that  assembly  was 
expelled  by  Cromwell,  contempt  had  succeeded  to 
hatred  ;  and  no  reserve  had  been  used  in  expressing 
the  utmost  derision  against  the  impotent  ambition  of 
these  usurpers.  Seeing  them  reinstated  in  autho- 
rity, all  orders  of  men  felt  the  highest  indignation  ; 
together  with  apprehensions,  lest  such  tyrannical 
rulers  should  exert  their  power  by  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  enemies,  who  had  so  openly  insulted  them. 
A  secret  reconciliation,  therefore,  was  made  between 
the  rival  parties;  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  burying 
former  enmities  in  oblivion,  all  efforts  should  be  used 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  rump;  so  they  called  the 
parliament,  in  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  animal 
body.  The  presbyterians,  sensible,  from  experience, 
that  their  passion  for  liberty,  however  laudable,  had 
carried  them  into  unwarrantable  excesses,  were 
willing  to  lay  aside  ancient  jealousies,  and,  at  all 
hazards,  to  restore  the  royal  family.  The  nobility, 
the  gentry  beut  their  passionate  endeavours  to  the 
same  enterprise,  by  which  alone  they  could  be  re- 
deemed from  slavery.  And  no  man  was  so  remote 
from  party,  so  indifferent  to  public  good,  as  not  to 
feel  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  dissolution  of 
that  tyranny  which,  whether  the  civil  or  the  military 
part  of  it  were  considered,  appeared  equally  oppres- 
sive and  ruinous  to  the  nation. 

Mordaunt,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  on  his 
trial  before  the  high  court  of  justice,  seemed  rather 
animated  than  daunted  with  past  danger;  and  hav- 
ing, by  his  resolute  behaviour,  obtained  the  highest 
confidence  of  the  royal  party,  he  was  now  become 
the  centre  of  all  their  conspiracies.  In  many  coun- 
ties a  resolution  was  taken  to  rise  in  anus  Lord 
Willoughby  of  I'arham,  and  .Sir  Horatio  Town  ahead, 
undertook  to  secure  Lynne  ;  General  Massey  en- 
gaged to  seize  Gloucester ;  Lord  Newport,  Littleton, 
and  Other  gentlemen,  conspired  to  take  possession 
of  Shrewsbury ;  Sir  George  Booth  of  Chester;  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton  of  North  Wales;  Arundel,  Pol- 
lar,  Granville,  Trelawney,  of  Plymouth  and  Exeter. 
A  day  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  all  these 
enterprises.  And  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke 
of  Voik,  had  secretly  arrived  al  Calais,  with  a  rrso 
lution  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  loyal 
subjects.  The  French  court  had  promised  to  supply 
In  in  with  a  mm. ill  body  of  forces,  tn  order  to  counte- 
nance the  insurrections  of  the  English. 

Tin  combination  was  disconcerted  by  the  infi- 
delity of  Sir  Richard  Willis.  That  traitor  continued 
with  tin-  parliament  the  same  correspondence  which 
he  had  begun  with  Cromwell.  He  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  engaged  to  reveal  all  conspiracies,  so  fat  as  to 
de  troj  their  effeel  ;  hut  reserved  to  himself,  if  he 
I  eased  the  power  of  concealing  the  conspirators, 
He  took  <  are  never  to  name  any  of  the  old,  genuine 
cavaliers,  who  had  eealously  adhered,  and  were  re- 
solved still  to  adhere,  to  the  royal  cause  in  every 
fortune.     These  men  he  esteemed;  these  he  even 

loved      1 1'  betrayed  onlj  tie'  new  converts  ai ig 

the  pre  byterians,   or  such   lukewarm  royalists,  as, 

■  i   i',  ith  thi  h    ' i j  appointments,   w  ore  re. 

ioIvi  d  i-  e  pa  e  them  elvi     to  no  more  haiards.     \ 

I     iol   how  impossible  il  is,  even  for  the  most 

pt<  'i  mindi .  to  diveti  thomtolvei  "i  ail  regard 

to  morality  and  i  ociaj  duty  ! 


Many  of  the  conspirators  in  the  different  counties 
were  thrown  into  prison  :  others,  astonished  at  such 
symptoms  of  secret  treachery,  left  their  houses,  or 
remained  quiet :  the  most  tempestuous  weather  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  time  appointed  for  the  ren- 
dezvouses; insomuch  that  some  found  it  impossible 
to  join  their  friends,  and  others  were  dismayed  with 
fear  and  superstition  at  an  incident  so  unusual  during 
the  summer  season.  Of  all  the  projects,  the  only 
one  which  took  effect  was  that  of  Sir  George  Booth 
for  the  seizing  of  Chester.  The  earl  of  Derby,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Gherbury,  Mr.  Lee,  Colonel  Morgan, 
entered  into  this  enterprise.  Sir  William  Middle- 
ton  joined  Booth  with  some  troops  from  North  Wales; 
and  the  malcontents  were  powerful  enough  to  subdue 
all  in  that  neighbourhood  who  ventured  to  oppose 
them.  In  their  declaration  they  made  no  mention 
of  the  king:  they  only  demanded  a  free  and  full 
parliament. 

The  parliament  was  justly  alarmed.  How  com- 
bustible the  materials,  they  well  knew  ;  and  the  fire 
was  now  fallen  among  them.  Booth  was  of  a  family 
eminently  presbyterian  ;  and  his  conjunction  with 
the  royalists  they  regarded  as  a  dangerous  symptom. 
They  had  many  officers  whose  fidelity  they  could 
more  depend  on  than  that  of  Lambert:  but  there 
was  no  one  in  whose  vigilance  and  capacity  they  re- 
posed such  confidence.  They  commissioned  him  to 
suppress  the  rebels.  He  made  incredible  haste. 
Booth  imprudently  ventured  himself  out  of  the  walls 
of  Chester,  and  exposed,  in  the  open  field,  his  raw 
troops  against  these  hardy  veterans.  He  was  soon 
routed  and  taken  prisoner.  His  whole  army  was 
"  persed.  And  the  parliament  had  no  further  oc- 
cupation than  to  fill  all  the  gaols  with  their  open  or 
secret  enemies.  Designs  were  even  entertained  of 
transporting  the  loyal  families  to  Barbadoes,  Jamaica, 
iiiul  the  other  colonies;  lest  they  should  propagate 
in  England  children  of  the  same  malignant  affections 
with  themselves. 

This  success  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament. 
Lambert,  at  the  head  of  n  body  of  troops,  was  no  less 
dangerous  to  them  than  Booth.  A  thousand  pounds, 
which  they  sent  him  to  buy  a  jewel,  were  employed 
by  him  in  liberalities  to  his  officers.  At  his  insti- 
gation they  drew  up  a  petition,  and  transmitted  it 
to  Fleetwood,  a  weak  man,  and  an  honest,  if  sin- 
cerity i»  folly  deserve  that  honourable  name.  The 
import  of  this  petition  was,  that  Fleetwood  should  be 
made  commander-in-chief,  Lambert  major- general, 
Desborough  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse.  Monk 
major-general  of  the  foot.  To  which  a  demand  was 
added,  that  no  officer  should  he  dismissed  from  his 
command  hut  hv  a  enurl-inartial. 

The  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  imme- 
diately cashiered  Lanihert,  DesborOUgh,  Kerry, 
Clarke,  Barrow,  Kelsey,  Cobbet  Sir  Arthur  Ha- 
zelrig  proposed  the  impeachment  of  Lambert  for 
high-treason.  Fleetwood's  commission  was  vacated, 
and  the  command  of  the  army  WBH  vested  n.  seven 
pet ,  of  whom  thai  general  Was  One.  The  parlia- 
ment voted,  that  they  would  have  no  more  general 
officers.  And  ihe\  declared  il  high-treason  to  levy 
any  monc)  without  con  b  en  I  of  parliament. 

Bui  these  rotes  were  feeble  weapons  in  opposition 

to  the  BWOrds  of    the  sold  icry ,       Lamberl  drew  some 

troops  together,  in  order  in  decide  the  controversy. 
Okoy,  who  was  leading  Ins  regimen)  to  the  assist1 
anco  of  the  parliament,  was  deserted  by  them.  Mor« 
ley  and  Moss  brought  their  regiments  into  Palace- 
yard,   resolute  to  oppose  the  violenc '  Lambert 

Bat  that  artful  general  knew  an  easy  way  of  disap* 
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pointing  them.  He  placed  his  soldiers  in  the  streets 
which  lead  to  Westminster-hall.  When  the  speaker 
carxe  in  his  coach,  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  turned, 
and  very  civilly  conducted  him  home.  The  other 
members  were  in  like  manner  intercepted.  And 
the  two  regiments  in  Palace-yard,  observing  that 
they  were  exposed  to  derision,  peaceably  retired  to 
their  quarters.  A  little  before  this  bold  enterprise, 
a  solemn  fast  had  been  kept  by  the  army  ;  and  it  is 
remarked,  that  this  ceremony  was  the  usual  prelude 
to  every  signal  violence  which  they  committed. 

The  officers  found  themselves  again  invested  with 
supreme  authority,  of  which  they  intended  for  ever 
to  retain  the  substance,  however  they  might  bestow 
on  others  the  empty  shadow  or  appearance.  They 
elected  a  committee  of  twenty-three  persons,  of  whom 
seven  were  officers.  These  they  pretended  to  invest 
with  sovereign  authority;  and  they  called  them  a 
"  committee  of  safety."  They  spoke  every  where 
of  summoning  a  parliament  chosen  by  the  people; 
but  they  really  took  some  steps  towards  assembling 
a  military  parliament,  composed  of  officers  elected 
from  every  regiment  in  the  service.  Throughout 
the  three  kingdoms  there  prevailed  nothing  but  the 
melancholy  fears,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  a 
bloody  massacre  and  extermination  ;  to  the  rest  of 
the  people,  of  perpetual  servitude,  beneath  those 
sanctified  robbers,  whose  union  aud  whose  divisions 
would  be  equally  destructive,  and  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  superior  illuminations,  would  soon  extirpate, 
if  possible,  all  private  morality,  as  they  had  already 
done  all  public  law  aud  justice  from  the  British 
dominions. 

During  the  time  that  England  continued  in  this 
distracted  condition,  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  hastening  towards  a  composure  of  those  differ- 
ences by  which  they  had  so  long  been  agitated. 
The  parliament,  while  it  preserved  authority,  instead 
of  following  the  imprudent  politics  of  Cromwell,  and 
lending  assistance  to  the  conquering  Swede,  em- 
braced the  maxims  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  and 
resolved,  in  conjunction  with  that  state,  to  mediate 
by  force  an  accommodation  between  the  northern 
crowns.  Montague  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the 
Baltic,  and  carried  with  him  as  ambassador  Algernon 
Sydney,  the  celebrated  republican.  Sydney  found 
tip-  Swedish  monarch  employed  in  the  siege  of  Co- 
penhagen, the  capital  of  his  enemy  ;  and  was  highly 
pleased,  that,  with  a  Roman  arrogance,  he  could 
check  the  progress  of  royal  victories,  and  display  in 
so  signal  a  manner  the  superiority  of  freedom  above 
tyranny.  With  the  highest  indignation,  the  ambi- 
tious prince  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  imperious 
mediation  of  the  two  commonwealths.  "  It  is  cruel," 
said  he,  '  that  laws  should  be  prescribed  me  by 
parricides  and  pedlars."  But  his  whole  army  was 
enclosed  in  an  island,  and  might  be  starved  by  tip- 
combined  squadrons  of  Engbmd  and  Holland.'  Hi- 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  quit  his  prey,  when  he  had 
bo  nearly  gotten  possession  of  it  ;  and  having  agreed 
to  a  pacification  with  Denmark,  he  retired  into  bis 
own  country,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

The  wars  between  France  and  Spain  were  also 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  These 
animosities  had  long  been  carried  on  between  Ho- 
rn.il    states,   even  while   governed  by  a  sister  and 

brothei .  who  cordially  loved  and  oleeined  eat  h  nl  In  i . 
But  politics,  which  bad  so  long  prevailed  nver  these 
friendly  affections,  now  at  last  yielded  to  their  in- 
fluence; and  never  was  the  triumph  more  full  and 
complete.  TheSpanish  Low  Countries,  ifnol  every 
part  of  that  monarchy,  lay  almost  entirely  at  the 


mercy  of  its  enemy.  Broken  armies,  disordered 
finances,  slow  and  irresolute  counsels  ;  by  these  re- 
sources alone  were  the  dispersed  provinces  of  Spain 
defended  against  the  vigorous  power  of  France. 
But  the  queen-regent,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  her 
brother,  employed  her  authority  with  the  cardinal 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  French  conquests,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  quarrel,  which,  being  commenced 
by  ambition,  and  attended  with  victory,  was  at  last 
concluded  with  moderation.  The  young  monarch 
of  France,  though  aspiring  and  warlike  in  his  cha- 
racter, was  at  this  time  entirely  occupied  in  the 
pleasures  of  gallantry,  and  had  passiveiy  resigned 
the  reins  of  empire  into  the  hands  of  his  politic  mi- 
nister. Andjie  remained  an  unconcerned  spectator  ; 
while  an  opportunity  for  conquest  was  parted  with, 
which  he  never  was  able,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  active  reign,  fully  to  retrieve. 

The  ministers  of  the  two  crowns,  Mazarine  and 
Don  Louis  de  Haro,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
in  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  a  place  which  was  supposed 
to  belong  to  neither  kingdom.  The  negotiation 
being  brought  to  an  issue  by  frequent  conferences 
between  the  ministers,  the  monarchs  themselves 
agreed  to  a  congress  ;  and  these  two  splendid  courts 
appeared  in  their  full  lustre  amidst  those  savage 
mountains.  Philip  brought  his  daughter,  Maria 
Therese,  along  with  him  ;  and  giving  her  in  mar- 
riage to  his  nephew,  Louis,  endeavoured  to  cement 
by  this  new  tie  the  incompatible  interests  of  the  two 
monarchies.  The  French  king  made  a  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  every  succession  which  might  accrue 
to  him  in  right  of  his  cousort;  a  vaiu  formality,  too 
weak  to  restrain  the  ungoverned  ambition  of  princes. 

The  affairs  of  England  were  iu  so  great  disorder, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  comprehend  that  kingdom 
in  the  treaty,  or  adjust  measures  with  a  power  which 
was  in  such  incpssant  fluctuation.  The  king,  re- 
duced to  despair  by  the  failure  of  all  enterprises  for 
his  restoration,  was  resolved  to  try  the  weak  re- 
source of  foreign  succours;  and  he  went  to  the  Py- 
renees at  the  time  when  the  two  ministers  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  negotiations.  Don  Louis  received 
him  with  that  generous  civility  peculiar  to  his  na- 
tion ;  and  expressed  great  inclination,  had  the  low 
condition  of  Spain  allowed  him,  to  give  assistance  to 
the  distressed  monarch.  The  cautious  Mazarine, 
pleading  the  alliance  of  Frauce  with  the  English 
commonwealth,  refused  even  to  see  him;  and  though 
the  king  offered  to  marry  the  cardinal's  niece,  he 
could,  for  the  present,  obtain  nothing  but  empty 
professions  of  respect,  and  protestations  of  services. 
The  condition  of  that  monarch,  to  all  the  world, 
seemed  totally  desperate.  His  friends  bad  been 
baffled  in  every  attempt  for  his  service  :  the  scaffold 
had  often  streamed  with  the  blood  of  the  mure  active 
royalists;  the  spirits  Of  many  were  broken  with  te- 
dious imprisonments:  the  estates  of  all  were  bur. 
tbened  by  the  fines  and  confiscations  which  bad  been 
levied  upon  them:  no  one  durst  openly  avow  him- 
self of  that  party  :  and  so  small  did  their  number 
seem  to  a  superficial  view,  thai  even  should  the  na- 
tion recover  its  liberty,  which  was  deemed  nowise 
probable,  it  was  judged  uncertain  what  form  of  go- 
vernment it  would  embrace.  But  amidst  all  these 
gloomy  prospects,  fortune,  by  a  surprising  revolu- 
tion, was  now  paving  the  way  for  the  king  to  mount, 
in  peace  and  triumph,  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

It  wasbj  i  lie  prudence 1  loyalty  of  General  Monk, 

thai  tbi    li  Lppj  change  was  at  l;ist  accomplished. 

George  Monk,  to  whom  the  fate  was  reserved  <>f 
re-establishing  monarchy,  and  finishing  the  bloody 
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dissensions  of  three  kingdoms,  was  the  second  son 
of  a  family  in  Devonshire,  ancient  and  honourable, 
but  lately,  from  too  great  hospitality  and  expense, 
somewhat  fallen  into  decay.  He  betook  himself,  in 
early  youth,  to  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  unfortunate  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and 
the  isle  of  Rhe.  After  England  had  concluded 
peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  he  sought  military 
experience  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  great  school  of 
war  to  all  the  European  nations;  and  he  rose  to  the 
command  of  a  company  under  Lord  Goring.  This 
company  consisted  of  two  hundred  men,  of  whom  a 
hundred  were  volunteers,  often  men  of  family  and 
fortune,  sometimes  noblemen  who  lived  upon  their 
own  income  in  a  splendid  manner.  Such  a  military 
turn  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the  English  ! 

When  the  sound  of  war  was  first  heard  in  this 
island,  Monk  returned  to  England,  partly  desirous 
of  promotion  in  his  native  country,  partly  disgusted 
with  some  ill  usage  from  the  States,  of  which  he 
found  reason  to  complain.  Upon  the  Scottish  pa- 
cification, he  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Leicester 
against  the  Irish  rebels  ;  and  having  obtained  a  re- 
giment, was  soon  taken  notice  of,  for  his  military 
skill,  and  for  his  calm  and  deliberate  valour.  With- 
out ostentation,  expense,  or  caresses,  merely  by  his 
humane  and  equal  temper,  he  gaiued  the  good-will 
of  the  soldiery  ;  who,  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity 
and  affection,  usually  called  him  "  honest  George 
Monk ;  "  an  honourable  appellation,  which  they  still 
continued  to  him,  even  during  his  greatest  elevation. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  moderation  in  party; 
and  while  all  around  him  were  inflamed  into  rage 
against  the  opposite  faction,  he  fell  under  suspicion 
from  the  candour  and  tranquillity  of  his  behaviour. 
When  the  Irish  army  was  called  over  into  England, 
surmises  of  this  kind  had  been  80  far  credited,  that 
he  had  even  been  suspended  from  his  command,  and 
ordered  to  Oxford,  that  he  might  answer  the  charge 
laid  against  him.  His  established  character  for 
truth  and  sincerity  here  stood  him  in  great  stead; 
and  upon  his  earnest  protestations  and  declarations, 
he  was  smm  iHinni  to  his  regiment,  which  he 
joined  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich.  The  day  after  his 
arrival,  Fairfax  attacked  and  defeated  the  royalists, 
commanded  by  Byron;  and  took  Colonel  Monk 
prisoner.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  en- 
dured, about  two  years,  all  the  rigours  of  poverty 
and  confinement.  The  king,  however,  was  so  mind- 
ful as  to  send  him,  notwithstanding  bis  own  difficul- 
ties, a  present  of  one  hundred  guineas;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  royalists  were  totally  subdued,  that 
In-  recovered  hie  Liberty.  Monk,  however  distressed, 
had  always  refused  the  mosl  inviting  offers  from  the 
parliament  :  but  Cromwell,  sensible  of  his  merit, 
having  solicited  him  to  engage  in  the  wars  against 
the  Irish,  who  were  considered  -is  rebels  both  by 
king  and  parliament  ,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  re- 
pair his  broken  fortunes  bj  accepting  a  command 
which,  he  flattored  himself,  was  reconcilable  to  the 

tri)  t<  it   prim  iplca   of  hoi r.     I  lai  ing   once  en 

gaged  with  the  parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  obe\ 

orders  ;  and  found  h  nei  i     itated  to  fight,  botn 

Lrquess  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and 

elf  id  Si  otland,     Upon  the  re 

duction  ol  the  latter  kingdom,   Monk  was  Lafl  with 

the  supreme  a and  ;  an  I  bj  the  equality  and 

justh  <■  "i   hi     admini  (ration,   he  was  ablt  to  give 

contentment  to  that  r<     i      i  i  onle,  now  reduced  to 

..  bj  ,i  n  ition  whom  thej  hated.     No  Less 

I ill  to  the  o ■'    and    ol 

diers ,  and  ton  seeing,  thai  lie  good  will  of  Lhe  army 


under  his  command  might  some  time  be  of  great 
service  to  him,  he  had,  with  much  care  and  success, 
cultivated  their  friendship. 

The  connexions  which  he  had  formed  with  Crom. 
well,  his  benefactor,  preserved  him  faithful  to  Ri- 
chard, who  had  been  eujoined  by  his  father  to  follow 
in  every  thing  the  directions  of  General  Monk. 
When  the  long  parliament  was  restored,  Monk,  who 
was  not  prepared  for  opposition,  acknowledged  their 
authority,  and  was  continued  in  his  command,  from 
which  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  attempt  dis- 
lodging him.  After  the  army  had  expelled  the  par- 
liament, he  protested  against  the  violence,  and  re- 
solved, as  he  pretended,  to  vindicate  their  invaded 
privileges.  Deeper  designs,  either  iu  the  king's 
favour  or  his  own,  were,  from  the  beginning,  sus- 
pected to  be  the  motive  of  his  actions. 

A  rivalship  had  long  subsisted  between  him  and 
Lambert;  and  every  body  saw  the  reason  why  he 
opposed  the  elevation  of  that  ambitious  general,  by 
whose  success  his  own  authority,  he  knew,  would 
soon  be  subverted.  But  little  friendship  had  ever 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  parliamentary  lead- 
ers ;  and  it  seemed  nowise  probable,  that  he  intended 
to  employ  his  industry,  and  spend  his  blood,  for  the 
advancement  of  one  enemy  above  another.  How 
early  he  entertained  designs  for  the  king's  restora- 
tion, we  know  not  with  certainty:  it  is  likely,  that 
as  soon  as  Richard  was  deposed,  he  foresaw,  that 
without  such  an  expedient,  it  would  be  impossible 
ever  to  bring  the  nation  to  a  regular  settlement. 
His  elder  and  younger  brothers  were  devoted  to  the 
royal  cause:  the  Granvilles,  his  near  relations,  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  kindred,  were  in  the  same  in- 
terests :  he  himself  was  intoxicated  with  no  fumes  of 
enthusiasm,  and  had  maintained  no  connexions  with 
any  of  the  fanatical  tribe.  His  early  engagements 
had  been  with  the  king,  and  he  had  left  that  service 
without  receiving  any  disgust  from  the  royal  family. 
Since  he  had  enlisted  himself  with  the  opposite 
party,  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  violence  or  rigour, 
which  might  render  him  obnoxious.  His  return, 
therefore,  to  loyalty  was  easy  and  open  ;  and  nothing 
could  be  supposed  to  counterbalance  his  natural  pro- 
pensity to  that  measure,  except  the  views  of  his  own 
elevation,  and  the  prospect  of  usurping  the  same 
grandeur  and  authority  which  had  been  assumed  by 
Cromwell.  Hut  from  such  exorbitant,  if  not  impos- 
sible projects,  the  natural  tranquillity  and  modera- 
tion Of  his  temper,  the  calmness  and  solidity  of  his 
genius,  not  to  mention  his  age,  now  upon  the  de- 
cline, seem  to  have  set  him  at  a  distance.  Cromwell 
himself,  he  always  asserted,  could  not  long  have 
maintained  his  usurpation;  and  any  other  person, 
even  equal  to  luui  in  gi'uius,  it  was   obvious,    would 

now  find  it  more  difficult  to  practise  arts,  of  which 
every  one,  from  experience,  was  sufficiently-  aware. 
It  is  more  agreeable,  therefore,  to  reason  as  well  as 

candour,  to  suppose  that  Monk,  as    1)000    as    he    put 

himself  in  motion,  had  entertained  views  of  effect- 
ing the  kind's  restoration ;  nor  ought  an)  objections, 
derived  from  his  profound  Bilence  even  to  Charles 
himBolf,  to  be  regarded  as  considerable.  His  tem- 
per was  naturally  reserved  .  his  circumstances  re- 
quired dissimulation ;  the  king,  he  knew,  "as  sur- 
rounded with  ipios  and  traitors ;  and  upon  the  whole, 

n  seems  bard  to  interpret  thai  c luct,  which  ought 

1 1.  exalt  our  idea  of  liis  prudonce,  as  a  di  paragemant 
of  his  probity. 

Si]  John  i  Iran vi lie,  hoping  thai  the  general  would 
,  no  tge  i"  the  kmg's  service,  sent  into  Scotland  bia 
younger  brother,  ft  clergyman,  Dr.  Monk,  who  car 
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riecl  him  a  letter  and  invitation  from  the  king. 
When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  found  that  his  brother 
was  then  holding  a  council  of  officers,  and  was  not 
to  be  seen  for  some  hours.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  received  and  entertained  by  Price,  the  general's 
chaplain,  a  man  of  probity,  as  well  as  a  partisan  of 
the  king's.  The  doctor,  having  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  chaplain,  talked  very  freely  to  him  about  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and  engaged  him,  if  there 
should  be  occasion,  to  second  his  applications.  At 
last,  the  general  arrives;  the  brothers  embrace;  and 
after  some  preliminary  conversation,  the  doctoropens 
his  business.  Monk  interrupted  him,  to  know  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  before  to  any  body  mentioned  the 
subject.  "To  no  body,"  replied  his  brother,  "  but 
to  Price,  whom  I  know  to  be  entirely  in  your  con- 
fidence." The  general,  altering  his  countenance, 
turned  the  discourse;  and  would  enter  into  no  fur- 
ther confidence  with  him,  but  sent  him  away  with 
the  first  opportunity.  He  would  not  trust  his  own 
brother  the  moment  he  knew  that  he  had  disclosed 
the  secret ;  though  to  a  man  whom  he  himself  could 
have  trusted. 

His  conduct  in  all  other  particulars  was  full  of 
the  same  reserve  and  prudence;  and  no  less  was 
requisite  for  effecting  the  difficult  work  which  he 
had  undertaken.  All  the  officers  in  his  army,  of 
whom  he  entertained  any  suspicion,  he  immedi- 
ately cashiered:  Cobbet,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
committee  of  safety,  under  pretence  of  communi- 
cating their  resolutions  to  Monk,  but  really  with  a 
view  of  debauching  his  army,  he  committed  to 
custody:  he  drew  together  the  several  scattered  re- 
giments :  he  summoned  an  assembly,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  convention  of  states  ;  and  having  com- 
municated to  them  his  resolution  of  marching  into 
England,  he  received  a  seasonable,  though  no  great 
supply  of  money. 

Hearing  that  Lambert  was  advancing  northward 
with  his  army,  Monk  sent  Clobery  and  two  other 
commissioners  to  London,  with  large  professions  of 
his  inclination  to  peace,  and  with  offers  of  terms  for 
an  accommodation.  His  chief  aim  was  to  gain 
time,  and  relax  the  preparations  of  his  enemies. 
The  committee  of  safety  fell  into  the  snare.  A  treaty 
was  signed  by  Monk's  commissioners  ;  but  he  refused 
to  ratify  it,  and  complained  lh.it  they  had  ex- 
ceeded their  powers.  He  desired,  however,  to  enter 
into  a  new  negotiation  at  Newcastle.  The  com- 
mittee willingly  accepted  this  fallacious  offer. 

Meanwhile  these  military  sovereigns  found  them- 
selves surrounded  on  all  hands  with  inextricable 
difficulties,  The  nation  had  fallen  into  total  anarchy  ; 
and  by  refusing  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  reduced 
the  army  to  the  greatest  necessities.  While  Lam- 
bert's forces  were  assembling  at  Newcastle,  lla/.el- 
rig  and  Morley  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and 
declared  for  the  parliament.  A  party,  sent  to  sup- 
press them,  was  persuaded  by  their  commander  to 
join  in  the  same  declaration.  The  city  apprentices 
rose  in  a  tumult,  and  demanded  a  free  parliament. 
Though  tliey  were  suppressed  by  Colonel  Hewson, 
I  man  who  from  the  profession  of  a  cobbler  had 
risen  to  a  high  rank  in  the  army,  the  city  still  dis- 
covered symptoms  of  the  most  dangerous  discontent 
It  even  established  .1  kind  of  separate  government, 
and  assumed  the  supreme  authority  within  itself. 
Admiral  Lawson  with  his  squadron  came  into  the 
■  1  declared  for  the  parliament  rlazelrig 
and  Morley,  hearing  of  tins  important  event,  left 
Portsmouth,  and  advanced  towards  London.  The 
El  jpmenl    near  that  city  being  solicited  by  their  old 


officers,  who  had  been  cashiered  by  the  committee 
of  safety,  revolted  again  to  the  parliament.  Desbo- 
rough's  regiment,  being  sent  by  Lambert  to  support 
his  friends,  no  sooner  arrived  at  St.  Albans,  than  it 
declared  for  the  same  assembly. 

Fleetwood's  hand  was  found  too  weak  and  unsta- 
ble to  support  this  ill-founded  fabric,  which,  every 
where  around  him,  was  falling  into  ruins.  When  he 
received  intelligence  of  any  murmurs  among  the 
soldiers,  he  would  prostrate  himself  in  prayer,  and 
could  hardly  be  prevailed  with  to  join  the  troops. 
Even  when  among  thera,  he  would,  in  the  midst  of 
any  discourse,  invite  them  all  to  prayer,  and  put 
himself  on  his  knees  before  them.  If  any  of  his 
friends  exhorted  him  to  more  vigour,  they  could  get 
no  other  answer,  than  that  "  God  had  spitten  in  his 
face,  and  would  not  hear  him."  Men  now  ceased 
to  wonder,  why  Lambert  had  promoted  him  to  the 
office  of  general,  and  had  conteuted  himself  with 
the  second  command  in  the  army. 

Lenthal,  the  speaker,  being  invited  by  the  officers, 
again  assumed  authority,  and  summoned  together 
the  parliament,  which  twice  before  had  been  expelled 
with  so  much  reproach  and  ignominy.  As  soon  as 
assembled,  (December  6th,  1659,)  they  repealed 
their  act  against  the  payrueut  of  excise  and  customs; 
they  appointed  commissioners  for  assigning  quarters 
to  the  army  ;  and,  without  taking  auy  notice  of  Lam- 
bert, they  sent  orders  to  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand immediately  to  repair  to  those  quarters  which 
were  appointed  them. 

Lambert  was  now  in  a  very  disconsolate  condi- 
tion. Monk,  he  saw,  had  passed  the  Tweed  at 
Coldstream,  and  was  advancing  upon  him.  His  own 
soldiers  deserted  him  in  great  multitudes,  and  joined 
the  enemy.  Lord  Fairfax  too,  he  heard,  had  raised 
forces  behind  him,  and  had  possessed  himself  of 
York,  (January  1st,  1660,)  without  declaring  his 
purpose.  The  last  orders  of  the  parliament  so  en- 
tirely stripped  him  of  his  army,  that  there  remained 
not  with  him  above  a  hundred  horse  :  all  the  rest 
went  to  their  quarters  with  quietness  and  resigna- 
tion ;  and  he  himself  was,  some  time  after,  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  other  officers, 
who  had  formerly  been  cashiered  by  the  parliament, 
and  who  bad  resumed  their  commands,  that  they 
might  subdue  that  assembly,  were  again  cashiered 
and  confined  to  their  houses.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and 
some  members,  who  had  concurred  with  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  were  ordered  into  a  like  confine- 
ment. And  the  parliament  now  seemed  to  be  again 
possessed  of  more  absolute  authority  than  ever,  and 
to  be  without  any  danger  of  opposition  oi  control, 

The  republican  party  was  at  this  tune  guided  by 
two  men,  Ilazelrig  and  Vane,  who  were  of  opposite 
characters,  and  mortally  hated  each  other.  Hazel- 
rig,  who  possessed  great  authority  in  the  parliament, 
was  haughty,  imp- nous,  precipitate,  vain-glorious; 
without  civility,  without  prudence;  quali6ed  only 
by  his  noisy,  pertinacious  obstinacy  to  acquire  an 
ascendant  in  public  assemblies.  Vane  was  noted, 
in  all  civil  transactions,  for  temper,  insinuation,  ad- 
dress, and  a  profound  judgment ;  in  all  religious 
speculations.  for  foil)  and  extravagance.  He  was 
a  perfect  enthusiast  ,  .mil  fancying  th.it  he  was  cer- 

tainl)  favoured  with  inspiral ,  he  deemed  himself, 

to  sp<  ak  in  the  Language  of  the  times,  to  be  "  .1  man 
above  ordinances,"  and,  by  reason  of  Ins  perfection, 
to  l"'  unlimited  and  unrestrained  by  any  rules,  which 
govern  inferior  mortals.  These  whimsies,  mingling 
with  pride,  had  so  corrupted  Ins  excellent  under- 
standing, that  sometimes   he    thought    himself  the 
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person  deputed  to  reign  on  eaith  for  a  thousand 
years  over  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful. 

[It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  account  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  Clarendon,  and  is  very  strongly 
denied  by  Brodie  and  other  writers  on  that  side  the 
question.  We  shall  take  an  opportunity  shortly  to 
introduce  the  opinions  and  statements  of  other  esta- 
blished historians  on  the  character  of  Monk,  and  of 
these  proceedings  generally.] 

Monk,  though  informed  of  the  restoration  of  the 
parliament,  from  whom  he  received  no  orders,  still 
advanced  with  his  army,  which  was  near  six  thou- 
sand men  :  the  scattered  forces  in  England  were 
above  five  times  more  numerous.  Fairfax,  who  had 
resolved  to  declare  for  the  king,  not  being  able  to 
make  the  general  open  his  intentions,  retired  to  his 
own  house  in  Yorkshire.  In  all  counties  through 
which  Monk  passed,  the  prime  gentry  flocked  to 
him  with  addresses;  expressing  their  earnest  de- 
sire, that  he  would  be  instrumental  in  restoring  the 
nation  to  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  liberties,  which  by  law  were  their 
birthright,  but  of  which,  during  so  many  years,  they 
had  been  fatally  bereaved  :  and  that,  in  order  to 
this  salutary  purpose,  he  would  prevail,  either  for 
the  restoring  of  those  members  who  had  been  se- 
cluded before  the  king's  death,  or  for  the  election  of 
a  new  parliament,  who  might  legally,  and  by  general 
consent,  again  govern  the  nation.  Though  Monk 
pretended  not  to  favour  these  addresses,  that  ray  of 
hope,  which  the  knowledge  of  his  character  and  si- 
tuation afforded,  mightily  animated  all  men.  The 
tyranny  and  the  anarchy,  which  now  equally  op- 
pressed the  kingdom  ;  the  experience  of  past  distrac- 
tions, the  dread  of  future  convulsions,  the  indigna- 
tion against  military  usurpation,  against  sanctified 
hypocrisy  :  all  these  motives  had  united  every  party, 
except  the  most  desperate,  into  ardent  wishes  for 
the  king's  restoration,  the  only  remedy  for  all  these 
fetal  evils. 

Scot  and  Robinson  were  sent  as  deputies  by  the 
parliament,  under  pretence  of  congratulating  the 
general,  hut  in  reality  to  serve  as  spies  upon  him. 
Tin-  iity  dispatched  four  of  their  principal  citizens 
to  perform  like  compliments ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  confirm  the  general  in  his  inclination  to  a  free 
parliament,  ihe  object  of  all  men's  prayers  and  en- 
deavours. The  authority  of  Monk  could  scarcely 
secure  die  parliamentary  deputies  from  tho-e  uimiIi-. 
which  the  general  hatred  and  contempt  towards 
their  masters  drew  from  men  of  every  rank  and  de- 
nomination. 

Monk  continued  Ins  march  with  few  interruptions 
till  he  readied  St.  Albans.  Hfl  there  Bent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  parliament;  desiring  them  to  remove 
from  London  those  regiments,  which,  though  they 
now  professed  to  return  to  their  duty,  had  so  lately 
offered  violence  to  thai  assembly.  This  message  was 
unexpected,  ami  exceedingly  perplexed  the  bouse. 
Xheit  (ate,  they  found,  must  "till  depend  on  a  mer- 
cenary armv ;  ami  they  were  as  distant  as  ever  from 
tbeii  imaginary  sovereignty.     However,  thei  found 

ii  ai  . .     11 ,   i mplj .     The  soldiers  made  more 

difficulty.  A  mutiny  arose  among  them.  One  regi- 
ment, in  particular,  quartered  in  Somerset-house, 
n  fu  ■  ■)  i"  \  ield  their  place  to  til''  northern 
trmy,      Bui    those   officers  who  would   gladly,  on 

have  inflamed  the  quarrel,  were 

ifinemenl ;  and  for  «  ml  ol  leaders, 

the  soldiers  were  ■■"  last,  with  greal  reluctance, 
I  .  rubmit.  Monk  with  nil  army  took  quar- 
,i    in  Weil  minster* 


The  general  was  introduced  to  the  house;  and 
thanks  were  given  him  by  Lenthal  for  the  eminent 
services  which  he  had  done. his  country.  Monk  was 
a  prudent  not  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  told  the 
house,  that  the  services,  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  perform,  were  no  more  than  his  dutv,  and  merited 
not  such  praises  as  those  with  which  they  were 
pleased  to  honour  him  :  that  among  many  persons 
of  greater  worth,  who  bore  their  commission,  he  had 
been  employed  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  for 
effecting  their  restoration  ;  but  he  considered  this 
service  as  a  step  only  to  more  important  services, 
which  it  was  their  part  to  render  to  the  nation  :  that 
while  on  his  march,  he  observed  all  ranks  of  men,  in 
all  places,  to  be  in  earnest  expectation  of  a  settle- 
ment, after  the  violent  convulsions  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  ;  and  to  have  no  prospect  of  that 
blessing  but  from  the  dissolution  of  the  present  par- 
liament, and  from  the  summoning  of  a  new  one,  free 
and  full,  who,  meeting  without  oi>i  hs  or  engagements, 
might  finally  give  contentment  to  the  nation  :  that 
applications  had  been  made  to  him  for  that  purpose; 
but  that  he,  sensible  of  his  duty,  had  still  told  the 
petitioners,  that  the  parliament  itself,  which  was 
now  free,  and  would  soon  be  full,  was  the  best  judge 
of  all  these  measures,  and  that  the  whole  community 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  their  determination  :  that 
though  he  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  to  the 
people,  he  must  now  freely  inform  the  house,  that 
the  fewer  engagements  were  exacted  the  more  com- 
prehensive would  their  plan  prove,  a:.d  the  more 
satisfaction  would  it  give  to  the  nation:  and  that  it 
was  sufficient  for  public  security,  if  the  fanatical 
party  and  the  royalists  were  excluded  ;  since  the 
principles  of  these  factious  were  destructive  either  of 
government  or  of  liberty- 

This  speech,  coin. lining  matter  which  was  both 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  to  the  house  as  well  as  to 
the  nation,  still  kept  every  one  in  suspense,  and  up- 
held that  uncertainty,  in  which  it  seemed  the  gene- 
ral's interest  to  retain  the  public.  But  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  kingdom  to  remain  long  in  this 
doubtful  situation  :  the  people,  as  well  as  the  parlia- 
ment, pushed  matters  to  a  decision.  During  the 
late  convulsions,  the  payment  of  taxes  had  been  in- 
terrupted ;  and  though  the  parliament,  upon  their 
assembling,  renewed  the  ordinances  for  impositions, 
yet  so  little  reverence  did  the  people  pay  to  those 
Legislators,  that  they  gave  very  slow  and  unwilling 
obedience  to  their  commands.  The  conimon-eouu- 
cil  of  London  flatly  refused  to  submit  to  an  assess- 
ment required  of  them  ;  and  declared  that,  till  a 
free  and  lawful  parliament  imposed  taxes,  they  never 
should  deem  it  their  duty  to  make  any  payment 
This  resolution,  if  yielded  to,  would  immediately 
have  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  parliament . : 
they  were  determined,  therefore,  upon  this  occasion, 
to  make  at  once  a  full  experiment  ui'  their  own  power 
and  of  their  general's  obedience. 

Monk  received  orders  to  march  into  the  citj  ;  t" 
seize  twelve  persons,  the  most  obnoxious  to  the 
parliament;  to  remove  the  posts  and  elm  ins  from  all 
the  streets;  and  to  take  down  and  break  the  port- 

CUllisei  ami  gates  of  the  .it)  ;  ami  \ei\  U-w  hours 
were  allowed  hnu  to  delihci.ile  Upon  the  execution 
of    tins,     violent   orders.       To    llie  greal     sill|iliM'  and 

consternation  of  all  men.  Monk  prepared  himself  foi 
obedience.  Neglecting  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
the  remonstrance!  of  ail  officers,  the  cries  of  the 
people,  he  entered  the  cit\  in  a  military  manner ; 
he  apprehended  ai  many  a.. 'he  could  of  the  proscribed 
peraons,  whom  he  tent  to  the  Tower  j  with  all  the 
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circumstances  of  contempt  he  broke  the  gates  and 
portcullises;  and  having  exposed  the  city  to  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  all  who  hated  it,  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  quarters  in  Westminster. 

No  sooner  had  the  general  leisure  to  reflect,  than 
he  found,  that  this  last  measure,  instead  of  being  a 
continuation  of  that  cautious  ambiguity,  which  he 
had  hitherto  maintained,  was  taking  party  without 
reserve,  and  laying  himself,  as  well  as  the  nation,  at 
the  mercy  of  that  tyrannical  parliament,  whose 
power  had  long  been  odious,  as  their  persons  con- 
temptible, to  all  men.  He  resolved,  therefore,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  to  repair  the  dangerous  mistake 
into  which  he  hud  been  betrayed,  and  to  show  the 
whole  world,  still  more  without  reserve,  that  he 
meant  no  lungei  to  be  the  minister  of  violence  and 
usurpatioL.  Alter  complaining  of  the  odious  service 
in  which  he  had  been  employed,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  house,  reproaching  them,  as  well  with  the  new 
cabals  which  they  had  formed  with  Vane  and  Lam- 
bert, as  with  the  encouragement  given  to  a  fanatical 
petition  presented  by  Praisegod  Barebone  ;  and  he 
required  them,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  soldiers, 
and  whole  commonwealth,  to  issue  writs,  within  a 
week,  for  the  filling  of  their  house,  and  to  fix  the 
time  for  their  own  dissolution  and  the  assembling  of 
a  new  parliament.  Having  dispatched  this  letter, 
which  might  be  regarded,  he  thou^nt,  as  an  un- 
doubted pledge  of  his  sincerity,  he  marched  with  his 
army  into  the  city,  and  desired  Allen,  the  mayor,  to 
summon  a  common-council  at  Guildhall.  He  there 
made  many  apologies  for  the  indiguity  which,  two 
days  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  upon  them  ; 
assured  them  of  his  perseverance  in  the  measures 
which  he  had  adopted;  and  desired  that  they  might 
mutually  plight  their  faith  for  a  strict  union  between 
city  and  army,  in  every  enterprise  for  the  happiness 
and  settlement  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  joy  and  exul- 
tation, which  displayed  itself  throughout  the  city,  as 
soon  as  intelligence  was  conveyed  of  this  happy 
measure,  embraced  by  the  general.  The  prospect 
of  peace,  concord,  liberty,  justice,  broke  forth  at 
once,  from  amidst  the  deepest  darkness  in  which  the 
nation  had  ever  been  involved.  The  view  of  past 
calamities  no  longer  presented  dismal  prognostics  of 
the  future:  it  tended  only  to  enhance  the  general 
exultation  for  those  scenes  of  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity, which  all  men  now  confidently  promised 
themselves.  The  royalists,  the  presbyterians,  for- 
getting all  animosities,  mingled  in  common  joy  and 
transport,  and  vowed  never  more  to  gratify  the  am- 
bition of  false  and  factious  tyrants,  by  their  calami- 
tous divisions.  The  populace,  more  outrageous  in 
their  festivity,  made  the  air  resound  with  acclama- 
tions, and  illuminated  every  street  with  signals  of 
jollity  and  triumph.  Applauses  of  the  general  were 
every  where  intermingled  with  detestation  against 
the  parliament.  The  most  ridiculous  inventions  were 
adopted,  in  order  to  express  this  latter  passion^  At 
BVerv  bonfire  rumps  were  roasted,  and  where  these 
could  DO  Longer  be  found,  pieces  of  flesh  were  cut 
into  that  shape;  and  the  funeral  of  the  parliament 
(the  populace  exclaimed)  was  celebrated  by  these 
symbols  of  hatred  and  derision. 

The  parliament,  though  in  the  agonies  of  despair, 
made  still  one  effort  for  the  recovery  of  tin  ir  domi- 
nion. They  sent  a  committee  with  offers  to  gain 
11  :  Q era!  He  refused  to  hear  them,  except  in 
the  pretence  of  some  of  the  secluded  members. 
Though  several  persons,  desperate  from  guilt  and 
fanaticism,  promised  to  invest  him  with  the  dignity 


of  supreme  magistrate,  and  to  support  his  govern- 
ment, he  would  not  hearken  to  such  wild  proposals. 
Having  fixed  a  close  correspondence  with  the  city, 
and  established  its  militia  in  hands  whose  fidelity 
could  be  relied  on,  he  returned  with  his  army  to 
Westminster,  and  pursued  every  proper  measure  for 
the  settlement  of  the  nation.  While  he  still  pre- 
tended to  maintain  republican  principles,  he  was 
taking  large  steps  towards  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  monarchy. 

The  secluded  members,  upon  the  general's  invi- 
tation, went  to  the  house,  and  finding  no  longer  any 
obstruction,  they  entered,  and  immediately  appeared 
to  be  the  majority  :  most  of  the  independents  left  the 
place.  The  restored  members  first  repealed  all  the 
ordinances  by  which  they  had  been  excluded  :  they 
gave  Sir  George  Booth  and  his  party  their  liberty 
and  estates  :  they  renewed  the  general's  commission, 
and  enlarged  his  powers  :  they  fixed  an  assessment 
for  the  support  of  the  fleet  and  army:  and  having 
passed  these  votes  for  the  present  composure  of  the 
kingdom,  they  dissolved  themselves,  and  issued 
writs  for  the  immediate  assembling  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment. This  last  measure  had  been  previously  con- 
certed with  the  general,  who  knew  that  all  men, 
however  different  in  affections,  expectations,  and 
designs,  united  in  the  detestation  of  the  long  par- 
liament. 

A  council  of  state  was  established,  consisting  of 
men  of  character  and  moderation;  most  of  whom 
during  the  civil  wars  had  made  a  great  figure  among 
the  presbyterians.  The  militia  of  the  kingdom  was 
put  into  such  hands  as  would  promote  order  and 
settlement.  These,  conjoined  with  Monk's  army, 
which  lay  united  at  London,  were  esteemed  a  suffi- 
cient check  on  the  more  numerous,  though  dispersed 
army,  of  whose  inclinations  there  was  still  much 
reason  to  be  diffident.  Monk,  however,  was  every 
day  removing  the  more  obnoxious  officers,  aud 
bringing  the  troops  to  a  state  of  discipline  and 
obedience. 

Overton,  governor  of  Hull,  had  declared  his  re- 
solution to  keep  possession  of  that  fortress  till  the 
coming  of  King  Jesus:  but  when  Alured  produced 
the  authority  of  parliament  for  his  delivering  the  place 
to  Colonel  Fairfax,  he  thought  proper  to  comply. 

Montague,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  with  Sir  George 
Booth  ;  and  pretending  want  of  provisions,  had 
sailed  from  the  Sound  towards  the  coast  of  England, 
with  an  intention  of  supporting  that  insurrection  of 
the  royalists.  On  bis  arrival  he  received  the  news 
of  Booth's  defeat,  and  the  total  failure  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  great  dilficulties,  to  which  the  par- 
liament was  then  reduced,  allowed  them  im  Insure 
to  examine  strictly  the  reasons  which  he  gave  for 
quitting  his  station;  and  they  allowed  him  to  retire 
peaceably  to  his  couutry-house.  The  council  of 
state  now  conferred  on  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Monk,  the  command  of  the  fleet;  and  secured  the 
naval  as  well  as  military  force  in  hands  favourable 
to  the  public  settlement. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  steps  which  were  taking 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy,  Monk 
siill  maintained  the  appearance  of  seal  for  a  com- 
monwealth, and  hitherto  allowed  00  channel  o(  C0I 
respondence  between  himself  and  the  king  to  be 
opened.  To  call  a  free  parliament,  and  to  restore 
the  royal  family,  were  visibly,  in  the  presenl  dispo- 
sition "i  the  kingdom,  one  and  the  same  measure 
yet  would  oot  the  general  declare,  otherwise  than  bj 
his  actions,  that  he  had  adopted  the  king's  interests  ; 
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and  nothing  but  necessity  extorted  at  last  the  con- 
fession from  him.  His  silence,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  enterprise,  ought  to  be  no  objection  to 
his  sincerity  ;  since  he  maintained  the  same  reserve, 
at  a  time  when,  consistent  with  common  sense,  he 
could  have  enteitained  no  other  purpose. 

There  was  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devon- 
shire, of  a  sedentary,  studious  disposition,  nearly 
related  to  Monk,  and  one  who  had  always  main- 
tained the  strictest  intimacy  with  him.  With  this 
friend  alone  did  Monk  deliberate  concerning  that 
great  enterprise  which  he  had  projected.  Sir  John 
Granville,  who  had  a  commission  from  the  king,  ap- 
plied to  Morrice  for  access  to  the  general ;  but  re- 
ceived for  answer,  that  the  general  desired  him  to 
communicate  his  business  to  Morrice.  Granville, 
though  importunately  urged,  twice  refused  to  deliver 
his  message  to  any  but  Monk  himself;  and  this 
cautious  politician,  finding  him  now  a  person  whose 
secrecy  could  be  safely  trusted,  admitted  him  to  his 
presence,  and  opened  to  him  his  whole  intentions. 
Still  he  scrupled  to  commit  any  thing  to  writing  : 
he  delivered  only  a  verbal  message  by  Granville  ; 
assuriug  the  king  of  his  services,  giving  advice  for 
his  conduct,  and  exhorting  him  instantly  to  leave 
the  Spanish  territories,  and  retire  into  Holland.  He 
was  apprehensive  lest  Spain  might  detain  him  as  a 
pledge  for  the  recovery  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica. 
Charles  followed  these  directions,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  to  Breda.  Had  he  protracted  his  journey  a 
few  hours,  he  had  certainly,  under  pretence  of  ho- 
nour and  respect,  been  arrested  by  the  Spaniards. 

Lockhart,  who  was  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  no- 
wise averse 'to  the  king's  service,  was  applied  to  on 
this  occasion.  The  state  of  England  was  set  before 
him,  the  certainty  of  the  restoration  represented, 
and 'the  prospect  of  great  favour  displayed,  if  he 
would  anticipate  the  vows  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
ceive the  king  into  his  fortress.  Lockhart  still  re- 
plied, that  his  commission  was  derived  from  an 
English  parliament,  and  he  would  not  open  his  gates 
but  in  obedience  to  the  same  authority.  This 
though  in  the  present  emergency  it  appro! 
wards  superstition,  it  is  difficult  for  us  entirely  to 
condemn. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  went  every 
where  in  favour  of  the  king's  party.  This  was  one 
of  those  popular  torrents,  where  the  most  indifferent, 

,,    .   ,.,,  'in-  I    ivi-i  10,    are   trim  ported    ivitli  the 

general  passion,  and  Jealously  adopt  the  sentiments 
of  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  The  en- 
tlniMasts  themselves  seemed  to  be  disarmed  ol  their 
fury;  and  between  despair  and  astonishment  give 
way  to  those  measures,  which,  they  found,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them,  by  their  utmost  efforts,  to 
withstand.  The  presbyterians  and  the  royalists, 
being  united,  formed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  which, 
without  noi  e,  but  with  infinite  ardour,  called  forthe 

'    re  toi  Me,,,.    The  kingdom  was  almost  en- 

tirel}  in  the  hands  ol  the  former  party  ;  and  some 
sealous  lenders  among  them  began  to  rene«  the  de 
,,,,,,,,!  of  those  conditions,  which  bad  been  required 
of  the  tat*  king  in  the  treaty  ol   Newport:  but  the 
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tural movement,  to  give  place  to  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  ;  and  the  public  was  less  zealous  in 
a  cause,  which  was  become  odious  on  account  of  the 
calamities  which  had  so  long  attended  it.  After  the 
legal  concessions  made  by  the  late  king,  the  consti- 
tution seemed  to  be  sufficiently  secured  ;  and  the 
additional  conditions  insisted  on,  as  they  had  been 
framed  during  the  greatest  aidour  of  the  contest, 
amounted  rather  to  annihilation  than  a  limitation  of 
monarchy.  Above  all,  the  general  was  averse  to 
the  mention  of  conditions;  and  resolved  that  the 
crown,  which  he  intended  to  restore,  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  king  entirely  free  and  unencumbered. 
Without  further  scruple,  therefore,  or  jealousy,  the 
people  gave  their  voice  in  elections  for  such  as  they 
knew  to  entertain  sentiments  zourable  to  monarchy ; 
and  all  paid  court  to  a  party,  which,  they  foresaw, 
was  soon  to  govern  the  nation.  Though  the  parlia- 
ment had  voted,  that  no  one  should  be  elected,  who 
had  himself,  or  whose  father  had  borne  arms  for  the 
late  king  ;  little  regard  was  any  where  paid  to  this 
ordinance.  The  leaders  of  the  presbyterians,  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  Lord  Fairfax,  Lord  Robarts, 
Hollis,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Annesley, 
Lewis,  were  determined  to  atone  for  past  transgres- 
by  their  present  zeal  for  the  royal  interests  ; 
and  from  former  merits,  successes,  and  sufferings, 
they  had  acquired  with  their  party  the  highest  credit 
and  authority. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  in  a  coudition  no  less 
favourable  to  the  king.  As  soon  as  Monk  declared 
against  the  English  army,  he  dispatched  emissaries 
into  Ireland,  and  engaged  the  officers  in  that  king- 
dom to  concur  with  him  in  the  same  measures.  Lord 
Broghilk  president  of  Muuster,  and  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  president  of  Connaught,  went  so  far  as  to 
enter  into  a  correspondence  with  the  king,  and  to 
promise  their  assistance  for  his  restoration.  Iu  con- 
junction with  Sir  Tbeophilus  Jones,  and  other  offi- 
cers, they  took  possession  of  the  government,  and 
excluded  Ludlow,  who  was  zealous  for  the  rump-par- 
liament, but  whom  they  pretended  to  be  iu  a  con- 
federacy with  the  committee  of  safety.  They  kept 
themselves  in  readiness  to  serve  the  king ;  but  made 
no  declarations,  till  they  should  see  the  turn  which 
affairs  took  in  England. 

Hut  all  these  promising  views  had  almost  been 
blasted  by  an  untoward  accident.  Upon  the  admis- 
sion of  the  secluded  members,  the  republican  party, 
particularly  the  late  king's  judges,  were  seized  with 
the  justest  despair,  and  endeavoured  to  infuse  the 
same  sentiments  into  the  army.  By  themselves  or 
their  emissaries,  tliey  represented  to  the  soldiers, 
that  all  tlmse  ln.rve  actions,  which  had  been  per 
formed  during  the  war,  and  winch  were  so  meritorious 
in  the  eyes  or  the  parliament,  would  no  doubt  be  re- 
garded  as  the  deepest  crimes  by  the  royalists,  and 
would  expose  the  army  to  the  severest  vengeance. 
That  hi  vain  did  that  party  make  professions  of  mo- 
deration and  lenitj  the  king's  death,  the  execution 
of  so  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  seques- 
tra  ina  imprisonment  of  the  rest,  were  in  their 

■yes    crimes    so    deep  nod    offences    so    personal,    as 

,,,e,i  lie  prosecuted  with  the  most  implacable  resent- 
m, -ui.  That  the  loss  of  all  arrears,  and  the  cashier- 
ing   i.l    every  officer  and    soldier,    were  the    lightes. 

punishment  whit  h  must  be  expected  i  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  army,  no  further  protection  remained 
to  them  either  for  fife  or  property,  but  the  olomency 
of  enraged  viators,  fcnd  that,  even  it  the  most  per- 
I,.,. i  neurit)  could  be  obtainodf  it  were  inglorious 
i,,  i„.  i.  ,u  , id,  bj  treat  herj  and  deceit,  to  subjection 
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under  a  foe,  who,   in  the   open  field,   had   so  often 
yielded  to  their  superior  valour. 

After  these  suggestions  had  been  infused  into  the 
army,  Lambert  suddenly  made  his  escape  from  the 
Tower,  and  threw  Monk  and  the  council  of  state 
into  great  consternation.  They  knew  Lambert's 
vigour  and  activity ;  they  were  acquainted  with  his 
popularity  in  the  army ;  they  were  sensible,  that, 
thuugh  the  soldiers  had  lately  deserted  him,  they 
sufficiently  expressed  their  remorse  and  their  detes 
tation  of  those,  who,  by  false  professions,  they  found, 
had  so  egregiously  deceived  them.  It  seemed  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  employ  the  greatest  celerity  in 
suppressing  so  dangerous  a  foe  :  Colonel  Ingoldsby, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  late  king's  judges,  but  who 
was  now  entirely  engaged  in  the  royal  cause,  was 
dispatched  after  him.  He  overtook  him  at  Daven- 
try,  while  he  had  yet  assembled  but  four  troops  of 
burse.  One  of  them  deserted  him.  Another  quickly 
followed  the  example.  He  himself,  endeavouring 
to  make  his  escape,  was  seized  by  Ingoldsby,  to 
whom  he  made  submissions  not  suitable  to  bis  former 
character  of  spirit  and  valour.  Okey,  Axtel,  Cob- 
bet,  Crede,  and  other  officers  of  that  party,  were 
taken  prisoners  with  him.  All  the  roads  were  full 
of  soldiers  hastening  to  join  them.  In  a  few  days, 
they  had  been  formidable.  And  it,  was  thought, 
that  it  might  prove  dangerous  tor  Monk  himself  to 
have  assembled  any  considerable  body  of  his  repub- 
lican army  fur  their  suppression  :  so  that  nothing 
could  be  more  happy  than  the  sudden  extinction  of 
this  rising  flame. 

When  the  parliament  met,  they  chose  Sir  Har- 
bottle  Orimstone  speaker,  a  man,  why,  though  he 
had  for  some  time  concurred  with  the  late  parlia- 
ment, had  long  been  esteemed  affectionate  to  the 
king's  service.  The  great  dangers  incurred  during 
former  usurpations,  joined  to  the  extreme  caution  of 
the  general,  kept  every  one  in  awe;  and  none 
darevl,  for  some  days,  to  make  any  mention  of  the 
king.  The  members  exerted  their  spirit  chiefly  in 
bitter  invectives  against  the  memory  of  Cromwell, 
and  in  execrations  against  the  inhuman  murder  of 
their  late  sovereign.  At  last,  the  general,  having 
sufficiently  sounded  their  inclinations,  gave  direc- 
tions to  Annesley,  president  of  the  council,  to  inform 
them,  that  one  Sir  John  Granville,  a  servant  of  the 
king's,  had  been  sent  over  by  his  majesty,  and  was 
now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons.  The 
loudest  acclamations  were  excited  by  this  intelli- 
gence. Granville  was  called  in  :  the  letter  accom- 
panied with  a  declaration,  eagerly  read:  without 
one  moment's  delay,  and  without  a  contradictory 
vote,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  an- 
swer: and  in  order  to  spread  the  same  satisfaction 
throughout  the  kingdom,  it  was  voted  that  the  letter 
and  Declaration  should  immediately  be  published. 

The  people,  freed  from  the  state  of  suspense  in 
which  they  had  so  long  been  held,  now  changed 
their  anxious  hope  for  the  unmixt  effusions  of  joy  ; 
and  displayed  a  social  triumph  ami  exultation,  wiiu  li 
no  private  ((rosperily,  even  the  greatest,  is  ever  able 
fully  to  inspire.  The  king's  declaration  was  well 
calculated  to  uphold  the  satisfaction  inspired  by  the 
prospect  of  public  settlement.  It  offered  a  general 
amnesty  to  all  persons  whatsoever;  and  that  with- 
out any  exceptions  but  such  as  should  afterwards  be 
made   by    parliament:   it  promised    liberty   of  con 

Bcii ,  and  .1  com  unein  <   m  ,m\  ,n  t  of  purliuuietil, 

which,  upon  mature  deliberation,  should  be  offered, 
for  ensuring  that  indulgence     il  submitted   to  the 
arbitration  of  the  same  assembly  the  inquiry  into 
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all  grants,  purchases,  and  alienations:  and  it  as 
sured  the  soldiers  of  all  their  arrears,  and  promised 
them,  for  the  future,  the  same  pay  which  they  then 
enjoyed. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  spirit  by  which  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  commons,  was  animated, 
hastened  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient 
authority,  and  to  take  their  share  in  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.  They  found  the  doors  of  their  house 
open  ;  and  all  were  admitted ;  even  such  as  had 
formerly  been  excluded  on  account  of  their  pre- 
tended delinquency 

The  two  houses  attended;  while  the  king  was 
proclaimed  with  great  solemnity  in  Palace-yard,  at 
Whitehall,  and  at  Temple-bar.  The  commons  voted 
five  hundred  pounds  to  buy  a  jewel  for  Granville, 
who  had  brought  them  the  king's  gracious  mes- 
sages :  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  con- 
ferred on  the  king,  ten  thousand  pounds  on  the 
duke  of  York,  five  thousand  pounds  on  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.  A  committee  of  lords  and  commons 
was  dispatched  to  invite  his  majesty,  to  return  and 
take  possession  of  the  government.  The  rapidity 
with  which  all  these  events  were  conducted,  was 
marvellous,  and  discovered  the  passionate  zeal  and 
entire  unanimity  of  the  nation.  Such  an  impatience 
appeared,  and  such  an  emulation,  in  lords,  and  com- 
mons, and  city,  who  should  make  the  most  lively 
expressions  of  their  joy  and  duty  ;  that,  as  the  noble 
historian  expresses  it,  a  man  could  not  but  wonder 
where  those  people  dwelt,  who  had  done  all  the 
mischief,  and  kept  the  king  so  many  years  from  ec 
joying  the  comfort  and  support  of  such  excellent 
subjects.  The  king  himself  said,  that  it  must  surely 
have  been  his  own  fault  that  he  had  not  sooner 
taken  possession  of  the  throne;  since  he  found  every 
body  so  zealeus  in  promoting  his  happy  restora- 
tion. 

The  respect  of  foreign  powers  soon  followed  the 
submission  of  the  king's  subjects.  Spain  invited 
him  to  return  to  the  Low  Couutries,  and  embark  in 
some  of  her  maritime  towns.  France  made  protes- 
tations of  affection  and  regard,  and  offered  Calais 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  States-general  sent  de- 
puties with  a  like  friendly  invitation.  The  king  re- 
solved to  accept  of  this  last  offer.  The  people  of 
the  republic  bore  him  a  cordial  affection  ;  and  poli- 
tics no  longer  restrained  their  magistrates  from  pro- 
moting and  expressing  that  sentiment.  As  he  passed 
from  Breda  to  the  Hague,  he  was  attended  by  nu- 
merous crowds,  and  was  received  with  the  loudest  ac- 
clamations;  as  if  themselves,  not  their  rivals  in 
power  and  commerce,  were  now  restored  to  peace 
and  security.  The  States-general  in  a  body,  and 
afterwards  the  States  of  Holland  apart,  performed 
their  compliments  with  the  greatest  solemnity  :  every 
person  of  distinction  was  ambitious  of  being  intro- 
duced to  his  majesty;  all  ambassadors  and  public 
ministers  of  kings,  princes,  or  states,  repaired  to 
him,  and  professed  the  joy  of  their  masters  in  his 
behalf:  so  that  one  would  have  thought,  that  from 
the  united  efforts  of  Christendom,  bad  been  derived 
this  revolution,  which  diffused  every  where  such 
universal  satisfaction. 

The  KneJUh  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Scheveling. 
Montague  bad  not  waited  for  orders  from  the  parlia 
meiit  ;  bnt  bad  persuaded  the  officers, of  themselves, 
to  tender  their  duty  to  his  majesty.  The  dnke  of 
York  immediately  went  on  board,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  tint  as  high-admiral. 

When    the    kin;;    disembarked    at     Dowr,    be    was 

met  by  the  general,  whom   he  cordially  .ml 

Z 


Never  subject,  in  fact,  probably  in  his  intentions, 
had  deserved  better  of  his  king  and  country.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  without  effusion  of  blood,  by 
his  cautious  and  disinterested  conduct  alone,  he  had 
bestowed  settlement  on  three  kingdoms,  which  had 
long  been  torn  with  the  most  violent  convulsions  : 
and  having  obstinately  refused  the  most  inviting 
conditions,  offered  him  by  the  king  as  well  as  by 
every  party  in  the  kingdom,  he  freely  restored  h.s 
injured  master  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  king  en- 
tered London  on  the  29th  of  May,  which  was  also 
his  birth-day.  The  fond  imaginations  of  men  inter- 
preted as  a  happy  omen  the  concurrence  of  two  such 
iovful  periods.  . 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  break  in 
upon  Hume's  narration,  as  it  appears  in  the  main 
substantially  correct,  although  tinged  with  his  pecu- 
liar opinions.  In  order,  however,  that  the  reader 
may  have  a  glimpse  at  the  statements  of  the  authors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  Hallain  : — 

"  It  has  been  a  frequent  reproach  to  the  conduc- 
tors of  this  great  revolution,  that  the  king  was  re- 
stored without  those  terms  and  limitations  which 
mi»ht  secure  the  nation  against  his  abuse  of  their 
confidence  ;  and  this,  not  only  by  contemporaries 
who  had  suffered  by  the  political  and  religious 
changes  consequent  on  the  restoration,  or  those  who, 
in  after  times,  have  written  with  some  prepossession 
against  the  English  church  and  constitutional  mo- 
narchy, but  bv  the  most  temperate  and  reasonable 
men  ;  so  that  'it  has  become  almost  regular  to  cast 
on  the  convention  parliament,  and  more  especially 
on  Monk,  the  imputation  of  having  abandoned 
public  liberty,  and  brought  on,  by  their  inconsi- 
derate loyaltv,  or  self-interested  treachery,  the  mis- 
government  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  their  ultimate  expulsion.  But  as  this  is  a 
very  material  part  of  our  history,  and  those  who 
pronounce  upon  h  have  not  always  a  very  distinct 
notion  either  of  what  was  or  what  could  have  been 
done,  it  mav  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  matter 
somewhat  more  analytically,  confining  myself,  it  IS 
to  be  observed,  at  the  present  time,  to  what  took 
place  before  the  king's  personal  assumption  of  the 
government  on  the  29th  of  May,  1660.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  convention  parliament  tail 
within  another  period. 

VV,  mav  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  un- 
conditional restoration  of  Charles  II.  is  sometimes 
spolien  of  m  too  hyperbolical  language,  as  .1  he  had 

come  in  as  a  sort  of  c [ueror,  with  the  laws  ami 

ie    of  the  people  at   his  discretion,     xel   he 

„,  n  tored  to  nothing  but  the  bounded  prerogatives 
of  a  king  of  England;  bounded  bj  every  ancienl 
;,„d  modern  statute,  including  those  "i  the  long 
parliament,  which  had  been  enacted  foi  the  subjects 
n  a  be  true,  as  1  bare  olsewhere  observed, 
ti  ,:  i,     long  parliament,  in  the  year  1641,1 

blished, i  e    ''x'"1  parts, out  existing  con- 

m    il   can   bardlj   I aintained  that  fresh 

dd I  won is  were  absolutely 

,1      i.  ,,,,■,.  the  iumsI  fundamental  ol  all  its 

the  government  by  king,  lords,  and  com 
i     .1,1  be  permitted  to  take  its  regular  course. 

i  <., ii  ntlj   '■  probate  the  wanl  oi 

ration  would  do  well  to  poinl 

oul  i I  dilions  should  have  been  Iron I,  and 

hii  i    ihoj  can  probablj   trace  from  then 

lie  >    nould  bi  able  al  o  to  prove  thai  in 

,      ol  thotimo,  .1  wasquiti   i    B 
and  convonien ike  wrtain  secure  and  Oblige 


tory  provisions  the  terms  of  the   king's   restoration, 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
"  The  chief  presbyterians  appear  to  have  consi- 
dered the  treatv  of  Newport,  if  not  as  fit  to  be  re- 
newed in  every  article,  yet  at  least  as  the  basis  of 
the  compact  into  which   they  were   to  enter  with 
Charles  II.     But  were  the  concessions  wrested   in 
this  treaty  from  his  father,  in  the  hour  of  peril  and 
necessitv,  fit  to  become  the  permanent  rules  of  the 
English   constitution  ?     Turn   to   the  articles  pre- 
scribed by  the  long  parliament  in  that  negotiation. 
Not  to  mention  the  establishment  of  a  rigorous  pres- 
bytery in  the  church,  they  had  insisted  on  the   ex- 
clusive command  of  all  forces  by  land  and  sea  for 
twenty  years,  with  the  sole  power  of  levying  and 
expending  the  moneys  necessary  for  their  support ; 
on  the  nomination  of  the  principal  officers  of  stale, 
and  of  the  judges  during  the  same  period;  and  on 
the  exclusion  of  the  king's  adherents  from  aU  trust 
or  political  power.    Admit  even  that  the  insincerity 
and  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles  I.  had  rendered 
necessary  such  extraordinary  precautious,  was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  executive  power  should  not 
revert  to   his   successor  ?     Better  it  were    beyond 
comparison,  to  maintain  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
his  family,  than  to  mock  them  with  such  a  titular 
crown,  the  certain  cause  of  discontent  and  intrigue, 
and  to  mingle  premature  distrust  with  their  profes- 
sions of  affection.    There  was  undoubtedly  much  to 
apprehend  from  the  king's  restoration  ;  but  it  might 
be  expected,  that  a  steady  regard  for  public  liberty 
in  the  parliament  and  the  nation  would  obviate  that 
danger,  without  anv  momentous  change  oi  the  con- 
stitution ;  or  that  if  such  a  sentiment  should  prove 
unhappily  too  weak,  no  guarantees  of  treaties  or 
statutes  would  afford  a  genuiue  security. 

«  If  however,  we  were  to  be  convinced  that  the 
restoration  was  effected  without  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard against  the  future  abuses  of  royal  powei,  we 
must  still  allow,  on  looking  attentively  at  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  there  were  very  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  any  stipulations  for  that  purpose.  It 
must  be  evident,  that  any  formal  treaty  between 
Charles  and  the  English  government,  as  it  stood  in 
April  1660,  was  inconsistent  with  their  common 
principle  That  government  was,  by  its  own  decla- 
rations, only  de  facto,  only  temporary  ;  the  return 
of  the  secluded  members  to  their  seats,  and  the  VOWS 
thev  subsequently  passed,  held  forth  to  the  people 
that  every  thing  done  since  the  force  put  on  he 
house  in  December  1648  was  by  an  usurpation ; |  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy  was  implied  in 
,1,  recenl  measures,  and  was  considered  as  out  ot  .ill 
,|„„bl  bv  the  whole  kingdom.  But  between  a  king 
of  Pie 'hud  and  his  subjects  no  treaty,  as  such,  i  ouia 
b  .  binding  '  there  was  no  possibility  of  entering  into 
stipulations' with  Charles,  though  in  exUa,  to  "Inch 
.,/,„„.,  0|  justice  would  pay  the  slightest  attention, 
except    by  men,,  of  acts  of  parliament.    Uvtm 

doubtless  l ible,that  the  council  "I  state  might 

have  entered  into  a  secret  agreement  with  him 
„„  ,.„,,,,,„  tarm8l  to  be  incorporated  af*wards  into 

bills,  as  at  the  trea Newport  B»tatthattr,aW 

his  father,  though  in  prison,  was  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  England ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
kind's  recognition  must  precede  the  enaotmenl  ol 

any*law.    Itisenuallj  ol i  that  the  eonW  toting 

parties  would  no  longer  bo  the  same,  and  thai  the 

condil hal i 1  indispensable  to  the  oounci 

0f  Male  might  ""1  meet  with  the  iipp.oi.aieu,  oi 
parliament.  It  might  occur  to  an  impatient  people, 
,lMl  lQ,  „,,„„.,  vveio  nol  invested  with  such  Rgai 
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or  permanent  authority  as  could  give  them  any  pre 
text  for  bargaining  with  the  king  even  in  behalf  of 
public  liberty. 

"  But  if  the  council  of  state,  or  even  the  parlia- 
ment on  its  first  meeting,  had  resolved  to  tender 
any  hard  propositions  to  the  king,  as  the  terms,  if 
not  of  his  recognition,  yet  of  his  being  permitted  to 
exercise  the  royal  functions,  was  there  not  a  possi- 
bility that  he  might  demur  about  their  acceptance, 
that  a  negotiation  might  ensue  to  procure  some 
abatement,  that  in  the  interchange  of  couriers  be- 
tween London  and  Brussels,  some  weeks  at  least 
might  be  wbiled  away  ?  Clarendon,  we  are  sure,  in- 
flexible and  uncompromising  of  his  master'-s  honour, 
would  have  dissuaded  such  enormous  sacrifices  as 
had  been  exacted  from  the  late  king.  And  during 
this  delay,  while  no  legal  authority  would  have  sub- 
sisted, so  that  no  officer  could  have  collected  the 
taxes  or  executed  process  without  liability  to  punish- 
ment, in  what  a  precarious  state  would  the  parlia- 
ment have  stood  !  On  the  one  hand,  the  nation  al- 
most maddened  with  the  intoxication  of  reviving 
loyalty,  and  rather  prone  to  cast  at  the  king's  feet 
the  privileges  and  liberties  it  possessed,  than  to  de- 
mand fresh  security  for  them,  might  insist  upon  his 
immediate  return,  and  impair  the  authority  of  par- 
liament. On  the  other  hand,  the  army,  desperately 
irreconcilable  to  the  name  of  Stuart,  and  sullenly 
resenting  the  hypocrisy  that  had  deluded  them, 
though  they  knew  no  longer  where  to  seek  a  leader, 
were  accessible  to  the  furious  commonwealth's  men, 
who,  rushing  as  it  were  with  lighted  torches  along 
their  ranks,  endeavoured  to  rekindle  a  fanaticism 
that  had  not  quite  consumed  its  fuel.  The  escape  of 
Lambert  from  the  Tower  had  struck  a  panic  into  all 
the  kingdom;  some  such  accident  might  again  fur- 
nish a  rallying  point  for  the  disaffected,  and  plunge 
the  country  into  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  confusion. 
Hence  the  motion  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  the  con- 
vention parliament,  to  appoint  a  committee,  who 
should  draw  up  propositions  to  be  sent  over  for  the 
king's  acceptance,  does  not  appear  to  me  well 
timed  and  expedient;  nor  can  I  censure  Monk  for 
having  objected  to  it.  The  business  in  hand  re- 
quired greater  dispatch.  If  the  king's  restoration 
was  an  essential  blessing,  it  was  not  to  be  thrown 
away  in  the  debates  of  a  committee.  A  wary  scru- 
pulous conacientious  English  lawyer,  like  Hale,  is 
always  wanting  in  the  rapidity  and  decision  neces- 
sary for  revolutions,  though  he  may  be  highly  useful 
in  preventing  them  from  going  too  far. 

"  It  is,  I  confess,  more  probable,  that  the  king 
would  have  accepted  almost  any  conditions  tendered 
to  him  ;  such  at  least  would  have  been  the  advice  of 
most  of  his  counsellors ;  and  his  own  conduct  in 
Scotland  was  sufficient  to  show  how  little  any  sense 
of  honour  or  dignity  would  have  stood  in  his  way. 
But  on  what  grounds  did  his  English  friends,  nay 
some  of  the  Presbyterians  themselves,  advise  his 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  that  party  ?  II  was  in 
the  expectation  that  the  next  free  parliament,  sum- 

m" I  bj  his  own  writ,  would  undo  all  this  work  of 

stipulation,  and  restore  bim  fo  an  unfettered  pre- 
rogative.     And   t-lns   expectation  there   was  every 

BY id,  from  llie  temper  of  the  nation,  to  entertain. 

Unless  the  convention  parliament  had  bargained  for 

its  own  perpetuity,   or    the    privy-council    bid    I n 

i')"1'  immoveable,  or  a  military  force,  independent 
of  the  crown,  bad  been  kept  up  to  overawe  the 
penple,      .ill    nt     llieni    I      im.  'Oistitiitntn.il     and 

alio table  usurpations, — there  was  no  possibility 

"i  maintaining  'in-  conditions,  whatever  they  might 


have  been,  for  the  want  of  which  so  much  mischief 
is  fancied  to  have  sprung.  Evils  did  take  place, 
dangers  did  arise,  the  liberties  of  England  were 
once  more  impaired  ;  Tjut  these  are  far  less  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  actors  in  the  restoration,  than  to  the 
next  parliament,  and  to  the  nation  who  chose  it. 

"  I  must  once  more  request  the  reader  to  take 
notice,  that  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  parliament  after  the 
king's  return  to  England,  which,  in  some  respects, 
appear  to  me  censurable  ;  but  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  were  guilty  of  any  fault  in  not 
tendering  bills  of  limitation  on  the  prerogative,  as 
preliminary  conditions  of  his  restoration  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  lawful  authority.  And  it  will  be  found, 
upon  a  review  of  what  took  place  in  that  interreg- 
num from  their  meeting  together  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1660,  to  Charles's  arrival  in  London  on  the 
'29th  of  May,  that  they  were  less  unmindful  than 
has  been  sometimes  supposed  of  provisions  to  secure 
the  kingdom  against  the  perils  which  had  seemed  to 
threaten  it  in  the  restoration. 

"  On  the  25th  of  April,  the  commons  met  and 
elected  Grimston,  a  moderate  presbyterian,  as  their 
speaker,  somewhat  against  the  secret  wish  of  the 
cavaliers,  who.  elated  by  their  success  in  the  elec- 
tions, were  beginning  to  aim  at  superiority,  and  to 
show  a  jealousy  of  their  late  allies.  On  the  same 
day,  the  doors  of  the  house  of  lords  were  found 
open,  and  ten  peers,  all  of  whom  had  sat  in  1648, 
took  their  places  as  if  nothing  more  than  a  common 
adjournment  had  passed  in  the  interval.  There 
was,  however,  a  very  delicate  and  embarrassing 
question,  that  had  been  much  discussed  in  their 
private  meetings.  The  object  of  these,  was  to  im- 
pose terms  on  the  king,  and  maintain  the  pres- 
byterian ascendancy.  But  the  peers  of  this  party 
were  far  from  numerous,  and  must  be  out-voted,  if 
all  the  other  la-wful  members  of  the  house  should  be 
admitted  to  their  privileges.  Of  these  there  were 
three  classes.  The  first  was  of  the  peers  who  had 
come  to  their  titles  since  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  and  whom  there  was  no  colour  of  justice, 
nor  any  vote  of  the  house,  to  exclude.  To  some  of 
these  accordingly  they  caused  letters  to  be  directed, 
and  the  others  look  their  seats  without  objection  on 
the  26th  and  27th  of  April,  on  the  latter  of  which 
days  thirty-eight  peers  were  present.  The  second 
class  was  of  those  who  had  joined  Charles  I.,  and 
hail  been  excluded  from  sitting  in  the  house  by  votes 
of  the  long  parliament.  These  it  had  been  in  con- 
templation among  the  presbyteiian  junto  to  keep 
out;  but  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  such  a  mea- 
sure with  the  popular  sentiment,  and  the  strength 
Unit  the  first  class  had  given  to  the  royalist  interest 
among  the  aristocracy,  prevented  them  from  insist- 
ing onit  A,  third  class  consisted  of  those  who  li.nl 
been  created  since  the  great  Beal  wis  taken  to  York 
in  1612;  some  by  tin-  late  king,  others  by  the  pre- 
sent in  exile;  and  these,  according  to  the  unda 
mental  principle  of  the  parliamentary  side,  were 
incapable  of  sitting  in  tin'  house.      It  was  probably 

f  tin-  conditions  on  winch  some  meant  to  insist, 

conformably  to  the  articles  of  tin'  treat}  of  Newport, 
that  the  new  peers  should  >"■  perpetual!]  incapable; 
or  even,  that  none  should  in  future  have  the  right  of 
voting,  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  fin  order  wat  made  therefore,  on  M  >\  I, 
Unit  no  lords  created  sunn  It;  12  should  sit.  This 
v.  i      "  it'd  bj  a  subsequent  resolution  of  May  .'II. 

"  A  mes  it wa     ini   down  to  tin'  com 

April  27,  desiring  a  conference  on  the  great  affair! 
/.  2 
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of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  first  time  that  word 
had  been  used  for  more  man  eleven  years.  But  the 
commons,  in  returning  an  answer  to  this  message, 
still  employed  the  word  nation.  It  was  determined, 
that  the  conference  should  take  place  on  the  en- 
suing Tuesday,  the  1st  of  May.  In  'this  conference, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  further 
securities  against  the  power  of  the  crown  would  have 
been  discussed.  But  Monk,  whether  from  convic- 
tion of  their  inexpedience,  or  to  atone  for  his  ambi- 
guous delay,  had  determined  to  prevent  any  en- 
croachment on  the  prerogative.  He  caused  the 
king's  letter  to  the  council  of  state,  and  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  to  be  delivered  on  that  very 
day.  A  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy  testified  their  lung 
repressed  wishes;  and  when  the  conference  took 
place,  the  earl  of  Manchester  was  instructed  to  let 
the  commons  know,  that  the  lords  do  own  and  de- 
clare that,  according  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  government  is  and  ought 
to  be  by  king,  lords,  and  commons.  On  the  same 
dav,  the  commons  resolved  to  agree  in  this  vote,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  what  pretended  acts 
and  ordinances  were  inconsistent  with  it. 

"  It  is,  however,  so  far  from  being  true,  that  this 
convention  gave  itself  up  to  a  blind  confidence  in 
the  king,  that  their  journals  during  the  month  of 


meut  did  not  think  fit  to  propose  ;  and  in  this  respect 
I  certainlv  consider  them  as  having  stopped  short 
of  adequa'te  security.  It  is  probable,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  humouring  Monk,  whom  it  was  their  first 
vote  to  constitute  general  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
Ihree  kiugdoms,  with  the  hope,  which  proved  not 
vain,  that  the  king  himself  would  disband  the  pre- 
sent armv,  whereon  he  could  so  little  rely,  prevented 
any  endeavour  to  establish  the  coutrolof  parliament 
over  the  military  power,  till  it  was  too  late  to  with- 
stand the  violence  of  the  cavaliers,  who  considered 
the  absolute  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  that  point 
the  most  fundamental  article  of  their  creed. 

"  Of  Monk  himself,  it  may,  I  think,  be  said,  that 
if  his  conduct  in  this  revolution  was  not  that  of  a 
high-minded  patriot,  it  did  not  deserve  all  the  re- 
proach that  has  been  so  frequently  thrown  on  it. 
No  one  can,  without  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to 
have  his  own  word  believed,  excuse  his  incomparable 
deceit  and  perjury;  a  masterpiece  no  doubt,  as  it 
ought  to  be  reckoned  by  those  who  set  at  nought  the 
obligations  of  veracity  in  public  transactions,  of  that 
wisdom  which  is  not  from  above.  But  in  seconding 
the  public  wish  for  the  king's  restoration,  a  step 
which  few  perhaps  can  be  so  much  in  love  with  fa- 
natical and  tyrannous  usurpation  as  to  condemn,  he 
seems  to  have  used  what  influence  he  possessed,  an 


tile     Kin?,     lUai   lUUir       nuiliuis     uunu^    uji:  iiiwulu     vj»  i"' -  ,  , 

May  belr  witness  to  a  considerable  activity  in  fur-    influence  by  no  means  commanding,  to  render  the 
therm-  provisions,  which  the  circumstances  appeared    new  settlement  as  little  injurious  as  possible  to  pub- 
to  require.     Thev  appointed  a  committee,   on  May    lie   and    private    interests.      If   he    fr 
3rd    to  consider  of  the  king's  letter  and  declaration,  |  scheme  of  throwing  the  exeeut 


both  holding  forth,  it  will  be  remembered,  all  pro 
mises  of  indemnity,  and  every  thing  that  could  tran- 
quillize apprehension,  and  to  propose  bills  accord- 
ingly, especially  for  taking  away  military  tenures. 
One' bill  was  brought  iuto  the  house,  to  secure  lands 
purchased  from  the  trustees  of  the  late  parliament ; 
another,  to  establish  ministers  already  settled  in 
benefices ;  a  third,  for  a  general  indemnity ;  a 
fourth,  to  take  away  tenures  in  chivalry  and  ward- 
ship ;  a  fifth,  to  make  void  all  grants  of  honour  or 
estate,  made  by  the  late  or  present  king  since  May 
lii  12.  Finally,  on  the  very  29th  of  May,  we  find  a 
bill  read  twice  and  committed,  for  the  confirmation 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  magna  charta,  the  pe- 
tition of  right,  and  other  great  constitutional  statutes. 
These  measures,  though  some  of  them  were  never 
completed,  prove  that  the  restoration  was  not  carried 
forward  with  so  thoughtless  a  precipitancy  and  ne- 
glect of  liberty  as  has  been  asserted. 

There   was   undoubtedly   one    very   important 


thority  iuto  the 
hands  of  a  presbyterian  oligarchy,  I,  for  one,  can 
see  no  great  cause  for  censure  ;  nor  is  it  quite  rea- 
sonable to  expect,  that  a  soldier  of  fortune,  inured 
to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  exempt  from 
the  prevailing  religious  fanaticism,  which  must  be 
felt  or  despised,  should  have  partaken  a  fervent  zeal 
for  liberty,  as  little  congenial  to  his  temperament  as 
t  was  to  his  profession.  He  certainly  did  not  sa- 
tisfy the  king  even  in  his  first  promises  of  support, 
when  he  advised  an  absolute  indemnity,  and  the 
preservation  of  actual  interests  in  the  lands  of  the 
crown  and  church.  In  the  first  debates  on  the  bill 
of  indemnity,  when  the  case  of  the  regicides  came 
into  discussion,  he  pressed  for  the  smallest  number 
of  exceptions  from  pardon.  And  though  his  con- 
duct after  the  king's  return  displayed  his  accustomed 
prudence,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  he  had  retained  great 
influence  in  the  council,  which  he  assuredly  did  not, 
he  would  have  maintained  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  existing  settlement  in  the  church.     The  deepest 


matter  of  past  controvert,  which  they  mav  seem  to    stain  on  his  memory  18  the  production  of  A, gyle 

have  avoided,  the  power  over  the  militia.    They   private  letters  on  his  trial  in  Scotland;  norwdeed 

silently  gave  up  that  momentous  question.     Yet  ,'t    can    Monk  W  regarded   in  any  respect  as  an  estl- 


itly  gave  up 
was  become,  in  a  practical  sense,  incomparably  more 
important  ili.a  tin-  representatives  of  the  commonB 
should  retain  i  control  over  the  land  forces  of  the 
nation,  than  it  had  been  at  the  commencement  of 
the  I  ontroversy.  War  ami  usurpation  had  sown 
the  dragon's  teetb  in  our  Gelds,  and  instead  of  the 
peaceable  trained  bunds  of  former  ages,  the  i  itizen 
soldiers  who  could  not  I"-  matched  beyond  their  coun- 
I,.  v.  1. 1  i  .i  veteran  army  accustomed  to  tread 
up  .1,  iii.'  i  mi  authority  at  the  bidding  of  their  su- 
perioi  ,  and  used  alike  in  govern  and  obey.     It 

id  i i iuiIj  dangerous  t"  give  up  ii"  i  weo 

p ito  the  hands  of  out  m  «  iovi  reign,    The  03 

1 1. 1  ..i  othei  countries  as  well  as  our  own  de- 
monstrated that  publii  libi  rt;  1  ould  nevoi  bo  s 

1    .,   1   itanding  1 .    I Id  be  I  1  Bl  ""  foot,  "> 

' 1    ''.iii '  1 ml  "i  parliamenl 

But  this  iiiuUrj  restriction  the  convention  parlia- 


inablc  man,  though  his  prudence  and  success  may 
entitle  him,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
to  be  reckoned  a  wise  one." 

Mniiiitrs  and  Aril. 

At  this  era.  ii  may  1"'  proper  to  stop  a  moment, 
and  iik.-  a  general  survey  of  the  age,  BO  far  as  re- 
gards  manners,  finances,  arms,  commerce,  arts  and 
sciences.  The  1  bjof  usi  of  history  is,  thai  it  affords 
materials  for  disquisitions  of  this  nature;  and  it 
serins  the  duly  of  all  historian  to  pnint  out  the  prn- 

.     inferences  and  conclusions. 

N,i  1 pie  could   undergo  a  change  more  sudden 

.m,l  entire  in  their  manners,  than  did  the  Knglish 
nation  during  this  period.     From  tranquillity,  con- 

cord,  submission,  snlin.lv.  they  passed  111  an  instant 

i,,  a  state  of  faction,  fanaticism,  rebellion,  and  «i- 
mosl  fremy.    The  violence  of  the  English  parties 
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exceeded  anything  which  we  can  now  imagine1 
had  they  continued  but  a  little  longer,  there  was 
just  reason  to  dread  all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient 
massacres  and  proscriptions.  The  military  usurpers, 
whose  authority  was  founded  on  palpable  injustice, 
and  was  supported  by  no  national  party,  would  have 
been  impelled  by  rage  and  despair  into  such  sangui- 
nary measures;  and  if  these  furious  expedients  had 
been  employed  on  one  side,  revenge  would  naturally 
have  pushed  the  other  party,  after  a  return  of  power, 
to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies.  Little  social  in- 
tercourse was  maintained  between  the  parties  ;  no 
marriages  or  alliances  contracted.  The  royalists, 
though  oppressed,  harassed,  persecuted,  generally 
disdained  all  affinity  with  their  masters.  The  more 
they  were  reduced  to  subjection,  the  greater  supe- 
riority did  they  affect  above  those  usurpers,  who  by 
violence  and  injustice  had  acquired  au  ascendant 
over  them. 

The  manners  of  the  two  factions  were  as  opposite 
as  those  of  the  most  distant  nations.  "  Your  friends, 
the  Cavaliers,"  said  a  parliamentarian  to  a  royalist, 
"  are  very  dissolute  and  debauched."  "  True,"  re- 
plied the  royalist,  "  they  have  the  infirmities  of 
men  :  but  your  friends,  the  Roundheads,  have  the 
vices  of  devils,  tyranny,  rebellion,  and  spiritual 
pride."  Riot  and  disorder,  it  is  certain,  notwith- 
standing the  good  example  set  them  by  Charles  I., 
prevailed  very  much  among  his  partisans.  Being 
commonly  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  to  whom  ex- 
cesses are  less  pernicious  than  to  the  vulgar,  they 
were  too  apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  all  pleasures, 
particularly  those  of  the  table.  Opposition  to  the 
rigid  preciseness  of  their  antagnnists  increased  their 
inclination  to  good  fellowship;  and  the  character  of 
a  man  of  pleasure  was  affected  among  them,  as  a 
sure  pledge  of  attachment  to  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy. Even  when  ruined  by  confiscations  aud 
sequestrations,  they  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  a  careless  and  social  jollity.  "  As 
much  as  hope  is  superior  to  fear,"  said  a  poor  merry 
cavalier,  "  so  much  is  our  situation  preferable  to 
that  of  our  enemies.  We  laugh  while  they  tremble." 

The  gloomy  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among 
the  parliamentary  party,  is  surely  the  most  curious 
spectacle  presented  by  any  history  ;  and  the  most 
instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  to  a  philosophi- 
cal mind.  All  recreations  were  in  a  manner  sus- 
pended by  the  rigid  severity  of  the  presbyterians 
and  independents.  Horse-races  and  cock-matches 
were  prohibited  as  the  greatest  enormities.  Even 
bear-beating  was  esteemed  heathenish  aud  unchris- 
tian :  the  sport  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  of- 
fence. Colonel  Hewson,  from  his  pious  zeal,  inarched 
with  his  regiment  into  London,  and  destroyed  all  the 
bears,  which  were  there  kept  for  the  diversion  of  the 
citizens.  This  adventure  seems  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  fiction  of  Huilibras.  Though  the  English  na- 
tion be  naturally  candid  and  Bincere,  hypocrisy  pre. 
vailed  among  them  beyond  any  example  n  ancient 
or  modern  times.  The  religious  hypocrisy,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  of  a  peculiar  nature  ;  and  being  ge- 
nerally unknown  to  the  person  himself,  though  more 
dangeious,  it  implies  less  falsehood  than  any  olher 
Bpecies  of  insincerity.  The  old  Testament,  prefer- 
ably to  the  New,  was  the  favourite  of  all  tin-  .secta- 
ries.    The  eastern  poetical  style  of  that  composition 

made  it  iiimc  easilj    susceptible  of  a  turn  which  was 

agreeable  to  them. 
We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  bodj  of  thi    work, 
of  many  of  the  sects  which  prevailed  111 
England  :  to  enumerate  them  all  would  be  impossible. 


The  chief  taxes  in  England,  during  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth,  were  the  monthly  assessments, 
the  excise,  and  the  customs.  The  assessments  were 
levied  on  personal  estates  as  well  as  on  land  ;  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  in  each  county  for 
rating  the  individuals.  The  highest  assessment 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  month  in  England;  the  lowest  was  thirty- 
five  thousand.  The  assessments  in  Scotland  were 
sometimes  ten  thousand  pounds  a  month  ;  commonly 
six  thousand.  Those  on  Ireland  nine  thousand. 
At  a  medium,  this  tax  might  have  afforded  about  a 
million  a-year.  The  excise,  during  the  civil  wars, 
was  levied  on  bread,  flesh-meat,  as  well  as  beer,  ale, 
strong-waters,  and  many  other  commodities.  After 
the  king  was  subdued,  bread  and  flesh-meat  were 
exempted  from  excise.  The  customs  on  exportation 
were  lowered  in  1656.  In  1650,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  levy  both  customs  and  excises. 
Cromwell  in  1657  returned  to  the  old  practice  of 
farming.  Eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
then  offered,  both  for  customs  and  excise,  a  greater 
sum  than  had  ever  been  levied  by  the  commission- 
ers :  the  whole  of  the  taxes  during  that  period  might 
at  a  medium  amount  to  above  two  millions  a-year; 
a  sum  which,  though  moderate,  much  exceeded  the 
revenue  of  any  former  king.  Sequestrations,  com- 
positions, sale  of  crown  and  church  lands,  and  of 
the  lands  of  delinquents,  yielded  also  considerable 
sums,  but  very  difficult  to  be  estimated.  Church 
lands  are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  a  million.  None 
of  these  were  ever  valued  at  above  ten  or  eleven 
years' purchase.  The  estates  of  delinquents  amounted 
to  above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Cromwell  died  more  than  two  millions  in  debt; 
though  the  parliament  had  left  him  in  the  treasury 
above  five  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  in  stores, 
the  value  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  committee  of  danger  in  April  1648  voted  to 
raise  the  army  to  forty  thousand  men.  The  same 
year,  the  pay  of  the  army  was  estimated  at  eighty 
thousand  puiinds  a-month.  The  establishment  of 
the  army  in  1652  was  in  Scotland  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  horse, 
five  hundred  and  sixty  dragoons;  in  England,  fuur 
thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  horse,  garrisons,  six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  four.  In  all,  thirty  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  nineteen,  besides  officers.  The 
arm)  in  Scotland  was  afterwards  considerably  re- 
duced. The  army  in  Ireland  was  not  much  short 
of  twenty  thousand  men  ;  so  that  upon  the  whole, 
the  commonwealth  maintained  in  1652  a  standing 
;mu\  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men.  Its  pay 
amounted  to  a  yearly  sum  of  oue  million  forty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  After- 
wards the  protector  reduced  the  establishment  to 
thirty  thousand  nun,  as  appears  by  the  Instrument 
of  Government  and  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
II  fitiqueiil  enterprises  obliged  him  from  time  to 
time  to  augment  them.  Richard  had  en  foot  in 
England  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  men,  in  Scotland  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  and  six,  in  Inland  about  ten  thousand  men. 
The  foot  soldiers  bad  commonly  a  shilling  a-day. 
Tin1  hnise  had  two  shillings  and  six-pence;  si.  tint 
many  gentlemen  and  younger  brothers  of  good  family 
enlisted  in  the  protector's  cavalry,  No  wonder  that 
such  men  were  averse  from  the  :e*estnblishmcn1  01 

''      I    nuneiit,  by  which,   th.6?    well    knew     they 

musl  be  deprived  of  i  o  gainful  ^  profession! 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  N  orcester,  the  parlia- 
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ment  had  on  foot  about  eighty  thousand  men,  partly 
militia,  partly  regular  forces.  The  vigour  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  great  capacity  of  those 
members  who  had  assumed  the  government,  never 
at  any  time  appeared  so  conspicuous. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  public,  during  the  pro- 
tectorship of  Richard,  was  estimated  at  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  pounds  :  his  annual  expenses  at 
two  millions  two  hundred  and  oue  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  An  additional  revenue 
was  demanded  from  parliament. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  England  increased 
extremely  during  the  peaceable  period  of  Charles's 
reign:  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  Guinea 
became  considerable.  The  English  possessed  almost 
the  sole  trade  with  Spain.  Twenty  thousand  cloths 
were  annually  sent  to  Turkey.  Commerce  met  with 
interruption,  no  doubt,  from  the  civil  wars  and  con- 
vulsiona  which  afterwards  prevailed  ;  though  it  soon 
recovered  after  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  war  with  the  Dutch,  by  distressing 
the  commerce  of  so  formidable  a  rival,  served  to  en- 
courage trade  iu  England:  the  Spanish  war  was  to 
an  equal  degree  pernicious.  All  the  effects  of  the 
English  merchants,  to  an  immense  value,  were  con- 
fiscated iu  Spain.  The  prevalence  of  deniocratical 
principles  engaged  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind 
their  sons  apprentices  to  merchants;  and  commerce 
has  ever  since  been  more  honourable  in  England 
than  in  any  other  Europeau  kingdom.  The  ex- 
clusive companies,  which  formerly  eoufined  trade, 
were  never  expressly  abolished  by  an  ordinance  of 
parliament  during  the  commonwealth  ;  but  as  men 
payed  no  regard  to  the  prerogative  whence  the 
charters  of  these  companies  were  derived,  the  mo- 
nopoly was  gradually  invaded,  and  commerce  in- 
creased by  the  increase  of  liberty.  Interest  in  1650 
was  reduced  to  six  per  cent. 

The  customs  in  England,  before  the  civil  wars, 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  live  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year  :  a  sum  ten  times  greater  than  during 
the  best  period  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  :  but 
there  is  probably  some  exaggeration  in  this  matter. 
The  post-house  in  1653  was  fanned  at  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year,  winch  was  deemed  a  consider- 
able Bum  for  the  three  kingdoms. 

Krom  Ifil'.l  to  lfj.'is,  (here    had   been   coined  six 

millionsniii"  hundred  thousand  and  forty-two  pounds. 

Prom  [638  t'»  L657,  the  coinage  amounted  to  seven 

milium,  seven  hundredand  thirty-three  thousand  live 

hundred  and  twentj  one  pounds.  Dr.  Davenanthas 

told  us,  from  the  registers  of  tin-  mini,  that  between 

i'l.i-s    .ni<!    HiV.t,    there    hail    been    mined   nineteen 

millions  right  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  four 

hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  t'n  .i  mention  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  is 

■  iI-miii    I '',iiii.   Asparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflower,  and 

n   about  the    ame  time  intro- 

into  England, 

The  colony  of  New  England  increased  by  means 

of  tho  puritans,  who  fled  thither,  in  ordei   bo  free 

rainl  whit  h  Laud  and  the 

<  hurt  b  part}  b  id  impo  i  d  upon  them ;  and,  before 

the  com i nl  ol  tin  i  u  ll  wai  -  ''  i*  supposed 

to  have  conl  linod  tweul  t  G 1 1    tl and  I       Foi 

d  !,}  .   ri  d  on    th    •  itholi)   ,    iftorward  i,  who  found 

i     ed  to  manj  hard  ihipi .  and  dreaded 

.  i         ■  treatment,  went  over  to  America  in  graft! 

and    ■  Lied  the  colon)  ol  Mai  \  Land. 
Before  the  civil  ware,  learning  and  the  fine  arts 
"iiii'il  ,ii  ii.mi,  j'.ml  n  ;-ood    taste   begau   to 


prevail  in  the  nation.  The  king  loved  pictures, 
sometimes  handled  the  pencil  himself,  and  was  a 
good  judge  of  the  art.  The  pieces  of  foreign  mas- 
ters were  bought  up  at  a  vast  price  ;  and  the  value 
of  pictures  doubled  in  Europe  by  the  emulation  be- 
tween Charles  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  were 
touched  with  the  same  elegant  passion.  Vandyke 
was  caressed  and  enriched  at  court.  Inigo  Jones 
was  master  of  the  king's  buildings;  though  after- 
wards persecuted  by  the  parliament,  on  account  of 
the  part  which  he  had  in  rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  and 
for  obeying  some  orders  of  council,  by  which  he  was 
directed  to  pull  down  houses,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  that  editice.  Laws,  who  had  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  musician  before  him,  was  much  beloved  by 
the  king,  who  called  him  the  father  of  music. 
Charles  was  a  good  judge  of  writing,  and  was  thought 
by  some  more  anxious  with  regard  to  purity  of  style 
than  became  a  monarch.  Notwithstanding  his  nar- 
row revenue,  and  his  freedom  from  all  vanity,  he 
lived  in  such  magnificence,  that  he  possessed  four- 
and-twenty  palaces,  all  of  them  elegantly  and  com- 
pletely furnished  ;  insomuch  that,  when  he  removed 
from  one  to  another,  he  was  not  obliged  to  transport 
any  thing  along  with  him. 

Cromwell  was  not  insensible  to  literary  merit. 
Usher,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  bishop,  received 
a  pension  from  him.  Marvel  and  Milton  were  in 
his  service.  Waller,  who  was  his  relation,  was  ca- 
ressed by  him.  The  poet  always  said,  that  the  pro- 
tector himself  was  not  so  illiterate  as  was  commonly 
imagined.  He  gave  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  to 
the  divinity  professor  at  Oxford  ;  and  an  historian 
mentions  this  bounty  as  an  instance  of  his  love  of 
literature. 

Civil  wars,  especially  when  founded  on  principles 
of  liberty,  are  not  commonly  unfavourable  to  the  arts 
of  eloquence -and  composition;  or  rather,  by  pre- 
senting nobler  and  more  interesting  objects,  they 
amply  compensate  that  tranquillity  of  which  they 
bereave  the  muses.  The  speeches  of  the  parlia- 
mentary  orators  during  this  period  are  of  a  strain 
much  .superior  to  what  any  former  age  had  produced 
in  England  ;  and  the  force  and  compass  of  our  tongue 
were  then  first  put  to  trial.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  the  wretched  fanaticism  which  so 
much  infected  the  parliamentary  party,  was  no  less 
destructive  of  taste  and  science,  than  of  all  law  and 
order.  Gaiety  and  wit  were  proscribed  ;  human 
learning  despised:  freedom  of  inquiry  detested: 
cant  and  hypocris)  alone  encouraged.  It  was  an 
article  positively  insisted  on  m  the  preliminaries  to 
the  treat)  ofUxbridge,  that  all  play-houses  should 
for  ever  be  abolished.  Sir  John  Davenaut,  says 
Whitlocke,  speaking  of  the  year  1658,  published  on 
opera,  a ot withstanding  the  nicety  of  the  tunes.  All 
the  king's  furniture  was  put  to  sale:  his  pictures, 
disposed  of  a1  very  low  prices,  enriched  ail  the  col 
Lectious  in  Europe:  the  cartoons,  when  ( plete, 

were  on  I  \  appraised  at  three  hundred  pOUttds,  though 

the  whole  collection  of  the  king's  curiosities  was 
sold  -ii  above  fifty  thousand,  Even  the  royal  pa- 
laces were  pulled  in  pieces,  and  the  materials  of 
them    sold.      The    very    library    and    medals    at    St. 

James's  were  intended  by  the  generals  to  be  brought 
to  au<  thoi,  iu  order  to  pa)  the  arrears  of  some  regi 
stents  "i  ■  avolry  quartered  near  London  :  but  Sel- 
don,  apprehensive  ol  the  loss,  engaged  Ins  friend 
Whitlocke,  then  lord  keeper  foi  the  commonwealth, 
to  apph  for  the  offics  of  librarian.  This  expedient 
saved  that  valuable  collection, 
tti  ,  however,  remarkable  thai  thegrcates!  genius 
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by  far  thatshone  out  inEngland  during  this  period, was 
deeply  engaged  with  these  fanatics,  and  even  devoted 
his  pen  in  theological  controversy,  and  in  justifying 
the  most  violent  measures  of  the  party.  This  was 
John  Milton,  whose  poems  are  admirable,  though 
liable  to  some  objections ;  his  prose  writings  dis- 
agreeable, though  not  altogether  defective  in  genius. 
Nor  are  all  his  poems  equal :  his  Paradise  Lost,  his 
Comus,  and  a  few  others,  shine  out  amidst  some 
other  compositions:  even  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  his 
capital  performance,  there  are  very  long  passages, 
amounting  to  near  a  third  of  the  work,  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  harmony  and  elegance,  nay,  of 
all  vigour  of  imagination.  This  natural  inequality 
in  Milton's  genius  was  much  increased  by  the  in- 
equalities in  bis  subject;  of  which  some  parts  are 
of  themselves  the  most  lofty  that  can  enter  into  hu- 
man conception;  others  would  have  required  the 
most  laboured  elegance  of  composition  to  support 
them.  It  is  certain  that  this  author,  when  in  a 
happy  mood,  and  employed  on  a  noble  subject,  is 
the  most  wonderfully  sublime  of  any  poet  in  any 
language;  Homer  and  Lucretius  and  Tasso  not 
excepted.  More  concise  than  Homer,  more  simple 
than  Tasso,  mure  nervuus  than  Lucretius;  had  he 
lived  in  a  later  age,  and  learned  to  polish  some 
rudeness  in  his  verses;  had  he  enjoyed  better  for- 
tune, and  possessed  leisure  to  watch  the  returns  of 
genius  in  himself,  he  had  attained  the  piunacle  of 
perfection,  and  borne  away  the  palm  of  epic  poetry. 

It  is  well  known  that  Milton  never  enjoyed  in 
his  lifetime  the  reputation  which  he  deserved.  His 
Paradise  Lost  was  long  neglected :  prejudices 
against  an  apologist  for  the  regicides,  and  against 
a  work  not  wholly  purged  from  the  fanaticism  ot 
former  times,  kept  the  ignorant  world  from  per- 
ceiving the  prodigious  merit  of  that  performance. 
Lord  Somers,  by  encouraging  a  fjood  edition  of  it, 
about  twenty  years  after  the  author's  death,  first 
brought  it  into  request ;  and  Tonson,  in  his  dedi- 
cation of  a  smaller  edition,  speaks  of  it  as  a  work 
"just  beginning  to  be  known,  liven  during  the  pre- 
valence of  Milton's  party  he  seems  nevr  to  have 
been  much  regarded;  and  Whitlocke  talks  of  one 
Milton,  as  he  calls  him,  a  blind  man,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  translating  a  treaty  with  Sweden  into 
Latin.  These  forms  of  expression  are  amusing  to 
posterity,  who  consider  how  obscure  Whitlocke  him- 
self, though  lord-keeper  and  ambassador,  and  indeed 
a  man  of  great  abilities  and  merit,  has  become  in 
comparison  of  Milton. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Milton  received  no  encou- 
ragement after  the  restoration  :  it  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired that  he  escaped  with  his  life.  Many  of  the 
cavaliers  blamed  extremely  that  lenity  towards  him, 
which  was  honourable  in  the  king,  and  so  advBJita 
gcoUs  to  posterity.  It  is  said  that  he  had  saved 
Davenant's  life  during  the  protectorship;  and  Da- 
venaut  in  return  afforded  him  Like  protection  aftei 
the  restoration ;  being  sensible  that  men  of  letters 
ought  always  to  regard  their  sympathy  of  ta  te  b  i  b 
more  powerful  band  of  union,  than  any  differenci 
of  party  or  opinion  as  a  source  of  animosity.  It 
was  dWing  a  state  of  poverty,  blindness,  disgrace, 
dagger,  and  old  age,  that  Milton  composed  his  won- 
derful poem,  which  not  only  surpassed  all  the  per- 
formances of  his  contcinpitrarif-4,  but  ail  \\\>-  mm 
positions  which  had  ftowea  from  his  pen,  during  the 
rigour  of  In-  age  and  the  height  ol  his  prosperity 
Thii  rii,  ums tan ce  is  sol  the  Least  remarl  a 
those  who  h  attend  tli.it  great  genius.  lie  died  in 
1^7  1,  aged  66, 


Waller  was  the  first  refiner  of  English  poetry,  at 
least  of  English  rhyme;  but  his  performances  still 
abound  with  many  faults,  and,  what  is  more  ma- 
terial, they  contain  but  feeble  and  superficial  beau- 
ties. Gaiety,  wit,  and  ingenuity,  are  their  ruling 
character  :  they  aspire  not  to  the  sublime ;  still  less 
to  the  pathetic.  They  treat  of  love,  without  making 
us  feel  any  tenderness;  and  abound  iu  panegyric, 
without  exciting  admiration.  The  panegyric,  how- 
ever, on  Cromwell,  contains  more  force  than  we 
should  expect  from  the  other  compositions  of  this  poet. 

Waller  was  born  to  an  ample  fortune,  was  early  in- 
troduced to  the  court,  and  lived  in  the  best  company. 
He  possessed  talents  for  eloquence  as  well  as  poe- 
try ;  and  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  a  good 
old  age,  he  was  the  delight  of  the  house  of  commons. 
The  errors  of  his  life  proceeded  more  from  want  of 
courage,  than  of  houour  or  integrity.  He  died  in 
1687,waged  82. 

Cowley  is  an  author  extremely  corrupted  by  the 
bad  taste  of  his  age ;  but,  had  be  lived  even  in  the 
purest  times  of  Greece  or  Rome,  he  must  always 
have  been  a  very  indifferent  poet.  He  had  but  little 
ear  for  harmony ;  and  his  verses  are  only  known  to 
be  such  by  the  rhyme,  which  terminates  them.  In 
his  rugged  untunable  u umbers  are  conveyed  senti- 
ments the  most  strained  and  distorted;  long  spun 
allegories,  distant  allusions,  and  forced  conceits. 
Great  ingenuity,  however,  and  vigour  of  thought, 
sometimes  break  out  amidst  those  unnatural  con- 
ceptions :  a  few  anacreontics  surprise  us  by  their 
ease  and  gaiety:  his  prose  writings  please,  by  the 
honesty  and  goodness  which  they  express,  and  even 
by  their  spleen  and  melancholy.  This  author  was 
much  more  praised  and  admired  during  his  life- 
time, and  celebrated  after  his  death,  than  the  great 
Milton.     He  died  in  1667,  aged  49. 

Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  Cooper's  Hill  (for  none 
of  his  other  poems  have  gained  attention),  has  a 
loftiness  and  vigour,  which  had  not  before  him 
been  attained  by  any  English  poet  who  wrote  in 
rhyme.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  that  measure 
retarded  its  improvement.  Precision  and  neatness 
are  chiefly  wanting  in  Denham.  He  died  in  1688, 
aged  73. 

No  Euglish  author  in  that  age  was  more  cele- 
brated, both  abroad  and  at  home,  than  Hobbes:  in 
our  time,  he  is  much  neglected:  a  lively  instance, 
how  precarious  are  all  reputations  founded  on  reason- 
ing and  philosophy!  A  pleasant  comedy,  winch 
paints  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  exposes  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  nature,  is  a  durable  work,  and  is 
transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.  But  a  system, 
whether  physical  or  metaphysical,  commonly  owes 
its  Ruccess  to  its  novelty;  and  is  no  sooner  canvass, 
ed  with  impartiality  than  its  weakness  is  discovered. 
Hobbes*s  politics  are  Jilted  only  to  promote  tyranny, 
and  Ins  ethics  to  encourage  Licentiousness,  Though 
an  enemy  to  religion,  be  partakes  of  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  scepticism;  but  is  as  positive  and  dogmati- 
cal as  if  human  reason,  and  his  reason  in  particular, 
could  attain  a  thorough  conviction  in  these  subjects. 
I  u  i  and  propriety  of  style  are  the  chief  exi  el 
leucies  of  Hobbes's  writings.  In  his  own  poison  he 
I  to  bai  b  been  a  man  of  virtue ,  a 
character  no  wise  surprising,  notwithstanding  his 

'■ ■  ethu  -    Timidity  is  the  principal 

fault  with  which  be  is  reproached:  he  lived  to  an 

extreme  old  age   )  el  could  never icile  himself  to 

<!«■  (I Kht4(»f  death.     The  holiness  u    hi 

and  sentiments  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  tins 
part  of  hie  oharaeter.     He  died  in  L679,  aged  91, 
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Harrington's  Oceana  was  well  adapted  to  that 
age,  when  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics  were 
the  daily  subjects  of  debate  and  conversation;  and 
even  in  our  time,  it  is  justly  admired  as  a  work  of 
genius  and  invention.  The  idea,  however,  of  3  per- 
fect and  immortal  commonwealth-  will  always  be 
fuund  as  chimerical  as  that  of  a  perfec*  and  immor- 
tal man.  The  style  of  this  autho»  tvants  ease  and 
fluency;  but  the  good  matter  wKch  his  work  con- 
tains makes  compensation.  He  died  in  1G77,  aged  66. 

Harvey  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  made, 
by  reasoning  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  accident, 
a  capital  discovery  in  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  science.  He  had  also  the  happiness  of 
establishing  at  once  this  theory  on  the  most  solid 
and  convincing  proofs ;  and  posterity  has  added 
little  to  the  arguments  suggested  by  his  industry 
and  ingenuity.  His  treatise  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  iurther  embellished  by  that  warmth  and 
spirit  which  so  naturally  accompany  the  genius  of 
invention.  This  great  man  was  much  favoured  by 
Charles  I.,  who  gave  him  the  liberty  of  using  all 
the  deer  in  the  royal  forests  for  perfecting  his  disco- 
veries on  the  generation  of  animals.  It  was  re- 
marked, that  no  physician  in  Europe,  who  had 
readied  forty  years  of  age,  ever,  to  the  end'  of  his 
life,  adopted  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  that  his  practice  in  London  dimi- 
nished extremely,  from  the  reproach  drawn  upon 
him  by  that  great  and  signal  discovery.  So  slow  is 
the  progress  of  truth  in  every  science,  even  wheu 
not  opposed  by  factious  or  superstitious  prejudices! 
He  died  in  1G57,  aged  79. 

This  age  affords  great  materials  for  history  ;  but 
did  not  produce  any  accomplished  historian.  Cla- 
rendon, however,  will  always  be  esteemed  an  enter- 
taining writer,  even  independent  of  our  curiosity  t>> 
know  the  facts  which  he  relates.  His  style  is  prolix 
and  redundant,  and  suffocates  us  by  trie  length  of 
its  periods:  but  it  discovers  imagination  and  senti- 
ment, and  pleases  us  at  the  same  time  that  we  dU- 
approve  of  it.  He  is  more  partial  in  reality  than 
in  appearance.     He  died  in  1(37  1,  aged  66. 

These  are  the  chief  performances  which  engage 
the  attention  of  posterity.  Those  numberless  pro- 
ductions with  which  the  press  then  abounded ;  the 
cant  <>f  the  pulpit,  the  declamations  of  party,  the 
subtilties  of  theology,  all  these  have  long  ago  Bunk 
hi  silence  and  oblivion.  Even  a  writer,  such  as 
Selden,  whose  learning  was  his  chief  excellency ; 
or  Chilling  worth,  an  acute  disputant  against  the 
papists,  will  scarcely  be  ranked  among  the  classics 
of  our  language  or  country. 


CHAP.  XI X. 
CHARLES  II. 

,\.„    Ifini  try—  let  of  Indemnity— Settle* I  of  tin 

I: „,  -    Vrialand  Exi  i  ution  of  thi   Regii  idi  ■  - 

(Ai    C ition— Parliament— Pre 

....,,    ( /,,     ,,,,,,   ffOfl      ,,/'    //,,       ,U,/ 

ol   tht    Savoy— 

.  .     and  againtt  "  t  'omprt  h&nrion —  I 
Parliament — BiMhopt  Seatt  reiton  d — < 'orpora 
t—Kiny       Harria  . 

/         .'i I  I  i  I  rian  '  'leryy 

i  I  to  thi   l"  m  h  —  Declaration 

of  Indulgen        I '    I I  '  'Ian  nrfon'i  I 

i'hu-i  .  II  .  vJi.n  be  .i  ii  ended  the  il le  "i  hi 

He  possessed  ji 


vigorous  constitution,  a  tine  shape,  a  manly  figure, 
a  graceful  air ;  and  though  his  features  were  harsh, 
yet  was  his  countenance  in  the  main  lively  and  en- 
gaging. He  was  in  that  period  of  life,  when  there 
remains  enough  of  youth  to  render  the  person  agree- 
able, without  preventing  that  authority  and  regard 
hich  attend  the  years  of  experience  and  maturity. 
Tenderness  was  excited  by  the  memory  of  his  recent 
adversities.  His  present  prosperity  was  the  object 
rather  of  admiration  than  of  envy.  And  as  the 
sudden  and  surprising  revolution,  which  restored 
him  to  his  regal  rights,  had  also  restored  the  nation 
to  peace,  no  prince  ever  obtained  a  crown  in  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

This  popularity  the  king,  by  his  whole  demeanour 
and  behaviour,  was  well  qualified  to  support  and  to 
increase.  To  a  lively  wit  and  quick  comprehension, 
he  united  a  just  understanding,  and  a  general  ob- 
servation both  of  men  and  things.  The  easiest  man- 
ners, the  most  unaffected  politeness,  the  most  en- 
gaging gaiety,  accompanied  his  conversation  and 
address.  Accustomed,  during  his  exile,  to  live 
among  his  courtiers  rather  like  a  companion  than  a 
monarch,  he  retained,  even  while  on  the  throne, 
that  open  affability,  which  was  capable  of  recon- 
ciling the  most  determined  republicans  to  his  royal 
dignity.  Totally  devoid  of  resentment,  as  well  from 
the  natural  lenity  as  carelessness  of  his  temper,  he 
ensured  pardon  to  the  most  guilty  of  his  enemies, 
and  left  hopes  of  favour  to  his  most  violent  oppo- 
nents. From  the  whole  tenour  of  his  actions  and 
discourse,  he  seemed  desirous  of  losing  the  memory 
of  past  animosities,  and  of  uniting  every  party  in  an 
affection  for  their  prince  and  their  native  country. 

Into  his  council  were  admitted  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  nation,  without  regard  t<>  former  distinc- 
tions :  the  presbyterians,  equally  with  tin-  royalists, 
shared  this  honour.  Aunesley  was  also  created  earl 
of  Anglesey  ;  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley;  Denzil 
Hollis,  Lord  Hollis.  The  carl  of  Manchester  was 
appointed  lord-i  haiubci  lain,  and  Lord  Say,  privy- 
seal.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  presbyterian  clergymen, 
were  even  made  chaplains  to  the  king. 

Admiral  Montague,  created  earl  of  .Sandwich,  was 
entitled,  from  his  recent  services,  to  great  favour; 
and  he  obtained  it.  Monk,  created  duke  of  Albe- 
marle, had  performed  such  signal  services,  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  vulgar  and  malignant  observation,  he 
ought  rat  her  to  have  expected  hatred  and  ingratitude; 
yet  was  he  ever  treated  by  the  king  with  great 
marks  of  distinction.  Charles's  disposition,  free 
from  jealousy ;  and  the  prudent  behaviour  of  the  ge- 
neral, who  never  over-rated  his  merils  ;  prevented 
all  those  disgusts  which  naturally  arise  in  so  delicate 
a  situation.  The  capacity  i<>"  "i  Albemarle  was  not 
extensive,  and  Ins  parts  were  more  solid  tli.ni 
shining.  Though  he  had  distinguished  himself  in 
inferior  stations,  he  was  imagined,  upon  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, not  to  lie    wholly    oqual   to    lliose    great 

achievements,  which  fortune,  united  t"  prudence, 

had  enabled  bun  I"  perform;  and  lie  appeared  unlit 

1..1  the  court,  a  ecei f  life  to  which  !"■  had  never 

been  accustomed.  Morrice,  biafriend,  was  created 
socrotan  "i  state,  and  was  supported  more  by  his 
patroi  i credit  than  bj  los  own  abilities  or  expe- 
rience, 

lioi  the  ■  hoice  which  the  king  at  lirsi  made  ol  his 
principal  ministon  and  favourites,  was  the  oiroum- 

ita i\ hull    ihieily   gave   contentment    to    the 

oai ,and  j nosticated  future  happiness Itran 

ooilliiv.  Su  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Claren 
.Lin,  was  ili  hi.  ollor    ...  i  prime  n iter  i    the  m«r 
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quess,  created  duke  of  Ormond,  was  steward  of 
the  household  :  the  earl  of  Southampton,  high-trea- 
surer:  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state. 
These  men,  united  together  in  friendship,  and  com- 
bining in  the  same  laudable  inclinations,  supported 
each  other's  credit,  and  pursued  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Agreeable  to  the  present  prosperity  of  public  af- 
fairs, was  the  universal  joy  and  festivity  diffused 
throughout  the  Dation.  The  melancholy  austerity 
of  the  fanatics  fell  into  discredit,  together  with  their 
principles.  The  royalists,  who  had  ever  affected  a 
contrary  disposition,  found  in  their  recent  success 
new  motives  for  mirth  and  gaiety;  and  it  now  be- 
longed to  them  to  give  repute  and  fashion  to  their 
manners.  From  past  experience  it  had  sufficiently 
appeared,  that  gravity  was  very  distinct  from  wisdom, 
formality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrisy  from  religion. 
The  king  himself,  who  bore  a  strong  propensity  to 
centious  pleasures,  served,  by  his  powerful  and  en- 
gaging example,  to  banish  those  sour  and  malignant 
humours,  which  had  hitherto  engendered  such  con- 
fusion ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  just  bounds 
were  undoubtedly  passed,  and  when  men  returned 
from  their  former  rigidity,  they  rushed  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  licentiousness. 

It  required  some  time  before  the  several  parts  of 
the  state,  disfigured  by  war  and  faction,  could  re- 
cover their  former  arrangement :  but  the  parliament 
immediately  fell  into  good  correspondence  with  the 
king ;  and  they  treated  him  with  the  same  regard 
which  had  usually  been  paid  to  his  predecessors. 
Being  summoned  without  the  king's  consent,  they  re- 
ceived, at  first,  only  the  title  of  a  convention  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  passed  an  act  for  that  purpose,  that 
they  were  called  by  the  appellation  of  parliament. 
All  judicial  proceedings,  transacted  in  the  name  of 
the  commonwealth  or  protector,  were  ratified  by  a 
new  law  ;  and  both  houses,  acknowledging  the  guilt 
of  the  former  rebellion,  gratefully  received,  in  their 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  subjects,  the  king's 
pardon  and  indemnity. 

Of  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  the  execution  of  the 
regicides,  Liugard  gives  the  following  account: — 

"  In  his  declaration  from  Breda,  Charles  had  pro- 
mised a  general  pardon,  subject  to  such  exceptions 
as  might  be  suggested  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament. 
The  moment  the  question  was  brought  forward,  a 
wonderful  diversity  of  opinions  was  observed.  Every 
member  had  some  friend  whom  he  wished  to  shield 
from  punishment,  or  some  enemy  whom  ho  sought 
to  involve  in  it :  considerations  of  interest  or  rela- 
tionship, of  friendship  or  revenge,  weighed  more 
than  the  respective  merits  of  the  parties;  and  dis- 
tinctions were  made  and  resolutions  passed,  for 
whiirh  it  was  difficult  to  account  on  any  rational 
grounds.  At  last,  the  bill  was  transmitted  from  the 
commons  to  the  lords,  who,  as  their  sufferings  had 
in  general  been  more  severe,  betrayed  a  more 
vengeful  spirit.  The  chief  points  in  discussion  be- 
tween ill"  houses  were,  that  the  lords  sought  to  in- 
clude, in  one  sweeping  clause  of  condemnation,  all 
ho  ever  sat  in  judgment  on  any  royalist 
hi  a  high  courl  of  justice;  and  that  they 
refused  all  hope  of  mercy  to  nineteen  of  tin-  king's 
judges  who  had  surrendered  themselves  m  conse- 
quent e  of  a  royal  proclamation.  By  a  clause  in  that 
instrument,  the  disobedient  were  threatened  with 
exception  from  pardon  both  as  to  life  and  property  : 
whence  the  commons  inferred  that  the  obedient  had 
reason  to  expert  such  exception  in  their  favour; 
while  the  lords  contended  that  they  had  oulv  a  right 


to  trial  before  a  court  of  justice,  whereas  those  who 
disobeyed  might  be  condemned  for  contumacy. 
Charles,  by  repeated  messages,  advised  moderation 
and  clemency.  It  was  evident  that  the  commons 
had  adopted  the  more  rational  explanation:  the 
lords  at  last  relented;  the  other  house  met  them  by 
recediug  from  some  of  its  pretensions;  and  the  act, 
af.er  a  long  contest,  received  the  royal  assent.  It 
declared,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  injuries  and  of- 
fences against  the  crown  or  individuals,  arising  out 
of  quarrels  between  political  parties  since  the  1st  of 
June,  1 637,  should  be  and  were  forgiven  :  then  came 
the  exceptions:  1,  of  fifty-one  individuals  actually 
concerned  in  the  death  of  the  king's  father;  2,  of 
Vane  and  Lambert;  3,  of  Lord  Monson,  Haselrig, 
and  five  others,  as  far  as  regarded  liberty  and  pro- 
perty; 4,  of  all  judges  in  any  high  court  of  jus- 
tice;  and  of  Hutchinson,  Lenthall,  St.  John,  and 
sixteen  others  by  name,  as  to  eligibility  to  hold 
office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical.  With  re- 
spect to  the  case  of  the  nineteen  regicides  who  had 
voluntarily  surrendered,  it  was  yielded  to  the  lords 
that  they  should  be  tried  for  their  lives;  and,  in  re- 
turn, was  conceded  to  the  commons,  that  they  should 
not  be  executed  without  a  subsequent  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  passed  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

"  By  most  men,  this  general  pardon  was  hailed  as 
a  national  blessing,  calculated  to  heal  dissension 
and  restore  tranquillity;  by  the  great  body  of  the 
eavaliers,  it  was  received  with  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints. It  disappointed  their  fondest  hopes  :  they 
saw  themselves  left  by  it  the  victims  of  their  loyalty, 
without  redress  for  the  injuries  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, or  relief  from  the  poverty  to  which  they  had 
beeu  reduced;  while,  in  numerous  instances,  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours  of  the  republican  party 
continued  to  revel  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
their  new-gotten  wealth,  the  fruit  and  reward  of  re- 
bellion and  injustice.  With  truth,  they  exclaimed, 
may  it  be  called  aa  act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity ; 
but  of  oblivion  of  loyalty,  and  indemnity  for  treason. 

"  Their  discontent  received  some  alleviation  from 
the  tragedy  which  followed.  For  years  it  had  been 
sedulously  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Charles,  that, 
as  a  son,  he  could  never  pardon  the  murder  of  his 
father ;  as  a  sovereign,  he  ought  not  to  connive  at  the 
public  executiou  of  a  king.  To  punish  the  regicides 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  sacred  aud  indispensable  duty  ; 
and  the  exceptions  established  by  the  late  act  af- 
forded him  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  justice, 
or  the  gratification  of  revenge.  Five-and-twenty 
out  of  the  original  number  had  indeed  been  already 
removed  by  death  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly 
tribunal,  ami  nineteen  had  crossed  the  sea  to  escape 
the  fale  which  awaited  them  in  their  native  coun- 
try.* Still  twenty-nine  remained,  all  in  custody, 
and  several  of  thorn  as  deeply  tinged  with  the  blood 
of  the  late  king,  and  as  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
royal  party,  as  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  fellows. 
The  fugitives  were  attainted  by  act  of  parliament; 
tin-  prisoners  were  arraigned  before  a  court  of  thirty- 
four  commissioners. 

"  There  was  much  in  the  composition  <>f  this  court 
to  interest  tin-  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  and  to 
agitate  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  men  at  the  bar. 
Tint  cavaliers  should  sit  in  judgment  on  those  who 
had  brought  the  king  to  the  block,  might  have  been 
expected;  hut  by  the   side  of  the    chancellor,    and 

•  u  Three  of  these,  Whaley,  Goff,  and  Dtxwell,  secreted 
Lhemselvei  In  New  England,  where  they  poised  then  lives  to 
the  constant  four  of  bmnjj  discovered  by  the  officers  of  govern- 
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Southampton    and  Nicholas,  were  seated  Manches-  confidence  ol  prophets,  and  submitted  to  their  file 

Southampon    anuiv.ci,    a  ,  com-  with  the   constancy  of  martyrs.     Peters  alone   ap- 

ter  and   Robartes,  two  of  .tie  P"^™" £ r>    d  ,d  t0  shnnk  f  om  the         roach  0f  death.     The 

KS^^P^n^^SSik^  exhortation  of  his   fellow  sufferers  revived  his  cou. 

.  i>  *i 11>_   1 1.,     nn^  rnntior     nnp  raw     a   strOIl<?   C 


Montague,  two  of  Cromwell's  lords„and  Cooper,  one 
of  his  most  trusty  advisers.  These  men,  if  they  had 
not  actually  dipped  their  hands  in  the  king's  blood 
had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  transactions  which 
led  to  his  death,  or  had  powerfully  supported  the 
several  revolutionary  governments,  which  excluded 
his  son  and  successor  from  .the  thione.  For  such 
offences  they  might,  in  other  circumstances,  have 
had  to  plead  for  their  lives ;  but  they  had  made  pro- 
fessions of  repentance,  and  had  been  selected  to  dis- 
charge this  ungracious  task  that  they  might  display- 
both  the  extent  of  the  royal  clemency,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  own  conversion. 

"  Most  of  the  prisoners  sought  to  deserve  mercy 
by  the  ingenuous  and  sorrowful  acknowledgment  of 
their  crime  :  the  others  alleged  in  their  justification, 
that  tbev  bore  no  personal  malice  to  the  royal  vic- 
tim ;  that  they  looked  on  his  death  as  a  solemn  act 
of  national  justice,  and  that  they  proceeded  under 
the  sanction  of  that  authority  which  then  exercised 
the  supreme  power  in  the  nation.  To  the  second  ot 
these  pleas  the  court  refused  to  listen :  to  the  first 
it  was  replied,  that  in  law  the  fact  afforded  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  malice;  and,  to  the  last,  that 
an  irregular  and  unlawful  meeting  of  tweuty-six 
persons  pretending  to  represent  the  commons  of 
England,  could  not  be  considered  as  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  nation. 

"  All  were  found  guilty,  and  received  judgment 
of  death ;  but  the  execution  of  those  who  had  vo- 
luntarily'surrendered  themselves  was  respited,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  indemnity,  for  the  subsequent 
consideration  of  parliament.  The  ten  selected  to 
suffer  were  Harrison,  Scot,  Carew,  Jones,  Clements, 
and  Scroop,  who  had  subscribed  the  fatal  warrant ; 
Cook,  who  acted  as  solicitor  on  the  trial;  Axtele 
and  Hacker,  two  military  officers  who  guarded  the 
royal  prisoner;  and  Peters,  the  minister,  whose 
fervid  and  intemperate  eloquence  had  been  so  ulteu 
employed  to  prepare  and  support  the  actors  in  that 
remarkable  tragedy.  The  language  of  these  men, 
both  in  the  court  and  alter  their  condemnation,  ex- 
hibited traits  of  the  wildest  fanaticism,  tor  the 
justice  of  their  cause  they  appealed  to  the  victories 
which  the  Lord  had  given  to  their  swords;  to  then 
bibles,  which  inculcated  the  duty  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  him  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow 
men  ;  and  to  the  spirit  of  God,  which  had  testified 
to  their  spirit  that  the  execution  of  Charles  Stuart 
was  a  necessary  act  of  justice,  a  glorious  deed,  the 
sound  of  which  had  gone  into  mosl  nations,  and  a 
solemn  recognition  "f  tl.:it  high  supremacy,  which 
lli,.    King   ol    heaven    holds  over  the   kings  of  the 

'  "  Similar  sentiments  supported  and  cheered  then 
on  the  scaffold,  When  thej  were  told  to  repeat, 
they  replied  thai  of  their  sins  they  had  repented, 
and  of  forgiveness  they  were  assured.     Bui   they 

darei I   n  peul  of  their  share   in   the  dee I 

the  Late  king:  foi  to  repent  of  a  good  deed  was  to 
,,ii,.n, i  God     'I  hej  were  proud  to  suffer  for  such  a 

I  ,,.,,  martyrdom  would  be  the st  glorious 

..„,  ,  ,,  i,.  whii  h  the  world  bad  ever  witnessed  since 

l  ii    l      Bill   li  I  thi    i '  ' 

1,1,.     the   hand  of  the   Lord   was  already  railed  to 

thi I   b!    id     and   borl  I  m 

(  royalt)  would  crouch  before  thai  of  m- 

■Vi.'..   ..........I     lli«    uri.iln'l  iim    will)   tin 


rage:  a  strong  cordial  braced  his  nerves;  and  he 
mustered  sufficient  resolution  to  say  that  he  gloried 
in  the  cause,  and  defied  the  executioner  to  do  his 
worst. 

"  These  examples  did  not  satisfy  the  resentment 
of  the  royalists,  who  lamented  as  a  misfortune  that 
the  most  odious  of  the  regicides  had  by  a  natural 
death  escaped  the  fate  of  their  associates.  It  was 
true  that  they  were  attainted ;  but  the  attainder  af- 
fected all  alike;  while  the  greater  guilt  of  some 
called  for  more  particular  proofs  of  public  reproba- 
tion. Revenge  is  ingenious  :  history  could  furnish 
instances  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  remains  of 
the  dead ;  and  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  two 
houses,  approved  by  the  king,  the  bodies  of  Crom- 
well, Bradshaw,  and  Ireton,  having  been  removed 
from  their  graves,  were  drawn  on  hurdles  to  Ty- 
burn, taken  out  of  their  coffins,  and  hung  at  the 
three  corners  of  the  gallows  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  the  day  chosen  for  this  ex- 
piatorv  ceremony.  In  the  evening  they  were  cut 
down  and  decapitated:  the  heads  fixed  on  the  front 
of  Westminster-hall,  and  the  trunks  thrown  into  a 
pit  at  the  place  of  execution.  To  the  cavaliers  this 
revolting  exhibition  afforded  a  subject  of  merriment 
and  pleasantry :  it  met  with  the  deserved  reproba- 
tion of  every  man  of  sensibility  and  judgment.  It 
was  an  outrage  against  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  could  contribute  nothing  to  the  only  real 
end  ot  public  punishment — the  prevention  of  crime. 
The  man  who  dares  to  stake  his  life  on  the  pursuit 
of  his  object,  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
mutilation  or  suspension  after  death. 

"  Though  Pride  was  included  in  the  order,  his 
body  was  not  disturbed.  Afterwards  (16G1,  Sept.  12, 
14  )  about  twenty  bodies  of  persons  buried  in 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel,  and  the  church  of  Westmin- 
ster, were  disinterred  by  the  king's  order,  and 
buried  again  in  the  church-yard.  Among  these 
were  the  remains  of  Cromwell's  mother,  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  Claypole,  of  Admiral  Blake,  and 
of  Colonel  Mackworth,  who  had  been  interred  in 
the  chapel,  and  of  Pym,  Dorislaus,  Stroud,  May 
the  bisturi.ui,  Twiss  and  Marshall,  divines,  and  of 
several  others,  buiieil  in  the  church." 

The  next  business  was  the  settlement  of  the  king's 
revenue.  In  this  work,  the  parliament  had  regard 
to  public  freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  support  "I  the 
crown.  The  tenures  of  wards  and  liveries  had  long 
been  regarded  as  a  grievous  burthen  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  :  several  attempts  had  been  made  during 
the  reign  Id' .lames  to  purchase  tins  prerogative,  to- 
gether with  that  of  purveyance ;  and  tWO  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year  bad  been  offered  thai  prince 
in  lieu  of  them:  wardships  and  purveyance  had 
b,  erj  utterly  abolished  by  the  republican  parliament: 
and  even  il.  the  present  parliament,  before  the  king 
arrived  in  England,  a  bill  bad  been  introduced,  of- 
fering him  a  compensation  for  the  emolument  of 
thi  ■  prerogatives.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds 
,  ,,,,,  m  the  am  agreedtoj  and  halfol  theexense 
was  billed  in  perpetuity  upon  the  crown  as  the  fund 

.,,,  ,.  s ,  mn     liould  be  leviod.   Though  that 

,,„.„, ,i  yielded  mors  profit,  the  bargain  might  be 
,  teemed  hard  .  and  il  was  chiellj  the  meci  it;  ol 
the  king's  situation,  which  induced  bun  to  i  onsenl 
to  n.     N quest  of  the  parliament,  during  the 
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Tonnage  and  poundage  and  the  other  half  of  the 
excise  were  grauted  to  the  king  during  life.  The 
parliament  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  vote,  that  the 
settled  revenue  of  the  crown  for  all  charges  should 
be  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
a  sum  greater  than  any  English  monarch  had  ever 
before  enjoyed.  But  as  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
were  perpetually  augmenting  their  military  force, 
and  consequently  their  expense,  it  became  requisite 
that  England,  from  motives  both  of  honour  and  se- 
curity, should  bear  some  proportion  to  them,  and 
adapt  its  revenue  to  the  new  system  of  politics  which 
prevailed.  According  to  the  chancellor's  computa- 
tion, a  charge  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pound; 
a-year  was  at  preseut  requisite  for  the  fleet  and 
other  articles,  which  formerly  cost  the  crown  but 
eighty  thousand. 

Had  the  parliament,  before  restoring  the  king, 
insisted  on  any  further  limitations  than  those  which 
the  constitution  already  imposed  ;  besides  the  danger 
of  reviving  former  qu.irrels  among  parties;  it  would 
seem,  that  their  precaution  had  been  entirely  super- 
fluous. By  reason  of  its  slender  and  precarious  re- 
venue, the  crown  in  effect  was  still  totally  dependent. 
Not.  a  fourth  part  of  this  sum,  which  seemed  requisite 
for  public  expenses,  could  be  levied  without  consent 
of  parliament ;  and  any  concessions,  had  they  been 
thought  necessary,  might,  even  after  the  restoration, 
xtorted  by  the  commons  from  their  necessitous 
prince.  This  parliament  showed  no  intention  of 
employing  at  present  that  engine  to  any  such  pur- 
poses;  but  they  seemed  still  determined  not  to  part 
with  it  entirely,  or  to  render  the  revenues  of  the 
■rowu  fixed  and  independent.  Though  they  voted 
n  general,  that  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year  should  be  settled  on  the  king,  they 
scarcely  assigned  any  funds  which  could  yield  two- 
thirds  of  that  sum.  And  they  left  the  care  of  ful- 
filling their  engagements  to  the  future  consideration 
of  parliament. 

In  all  the  temporary  supplies  which  they  voted, 
they  discovered  the  same  cautious  frugality.  To  dis- 
band the  army,  so  formidable  in  itself,  and  so  much 
accustomed  to  rebellion  and  changes  of  government, 
was  necessary  for  the  security  both  of  king  and  par- 
ent;  yet  the  commons  showed  great  jealousy  in 
granting  the  sums  requisite  for  that  end.  An  assess- 
ment of  seventy  thousand  pounds  a-month  was  im- 
posed ;  but  it  was  at  first  voted  to  continue  only  three 
months:  and  all  the  other  sums,  which  they  levied 
for  that  purpose,  by  a  poll-bill  and  new  assessments, 
were  still  granted  by  parcels;  as   if  they  were  not, 

yet,  well  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  hand  to 
ffhicli  the  money  was  intrusted.  Having  proceeded 
lo  far  in  the  settlement  of  the  natiou,  the  parliament 
idjourned  itself  for  some  time. 

As  1 1  mm'  is  too  prone  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
)le,  all  mention  of  the  unpopular  acts  of  the  Stuarts, 
ve  make  the  following  extract  from  Hallam,  which 
11  give  the  reader  an  idea  that  Charles  was  not 
ytactly  what  many  writers  would  represent  him  ; — 
A  question,  apparently  far  more  difficult,  was 
hat  of  restitution  and  redress.  The  crown  lands, 
hose  of  the  church,  the  estates  in  certain  instance 
r aminent  royalists,  had  been  sold  by  the  authority 
f  the  late  usurpers;  and  that  not  at  very  low  rates, 
pnsidering  the  precariousness  of  the  title.  This 
atmally  seemed  a  material  obstacle  to  the  restora- 
on  of  ancient  rights,  especially  in  the  case  of  eccle- 
betical  corporations,  whom  men  arc  commonly  less 
uposed  to  favour  than  private  persons.  The  clergy 
hem  selves  had  never  expected    that  their   estates  | 


would  revert  to  them  in  full  propriety,  and  would 
probably  have  been  contented,  at  the  moment  of  the 
king's  return,  to  have  granted  easy  leases  to  the  pur- 
chasers. Nor  were  the  house  of  commons,  many  of 
whom  were  interested  in  these  sales,  inclined  to  let 
in  the  former  owners  without  conditions.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  brought  into  the  house  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  to  confirm  sales,  or  to 
give  indemnity  to  the  purchasers.  I  do  not  find  its 
provisions  more  particularly  stated.  The  zeal  of  the 
royalists  soon  caused  the  crown  lands  to  be  excepted. 
But  the  house  adhered  to  the  principle  of  compo- 
sition as  to  ecclesiastical  property,  and  kept  the  bill 
a  long  time  in  debate.  At  the  adjournment  in  Sep- 
tember, the  chancellor  told  them,  his  majesty  had 
thought  much  upon  the  business,  and  done  much  for 
the  accommodation  of  many  particular  persons,  and 
doubted  not  but  that  before  they  met  again  a  good 
progress  would  be  made,  so  that  the  persons  con- 
cerned would  be  much  to  blame  if  they  received  not 
full  satisfaction ;  promising  also  to  advise  with  some 
of  their  own  body  as  to  that  settlement.  These  ex- 
pressions indicate  a  design  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  parliament.  For  it  was  Hyde's  firm 
resolution  to  replace  the  church  in  the  whole  of  its 
property,  without  any  other  regard  to  the  actual 
possessors  than  the  right  owners  should  severally 
think  it  equitable  to  display.  And  this,  as  may  be 
supposed,  proved  very  small.  No  further  steps  were 
taken  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  the  ad- 
journment; and  by  the  dissolution  the  parties  were 
left  to  the  common  course  of  law.  The  church,  the 
crown,  the  dispossessed  royalists  re-entered  tri 
umphautly  on  their  lands;  there  was  no  means  of 
repelling  the  owners'  claim,  nor  any  satisfaction  to 
be  looked  for  by  the  purchasers  under  so  defective  a 
title.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  facility  with  which 
this  was  accomplished  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  new  government,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  nation.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  it 
be  true,  as  Ludlow  informs  us,  that  the  chapter  lands 
had  been  sold  by  the  trustees  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment at  the  clear  income  of  fifteen  or  seventeen 
years'  purchase. 

"The  great  body,  however,  of  the  suffering  cava- 
liers, who  had  compounded  for  their  delinquency, 
under  the  ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament,  or 
whose  estates  had  been  for  a  time  in  sequestration, 
found  no  remedy  for  these  losses  by  any  process  of 
law.  The  act  of  indemnity  put  a  stop  to  any  suits 
they  might  have  instituted  against  persons  concerned 
in  carrying  these  illegal  ordinances  into  execution. 
They  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  their  poverty, 
having  the  additional  mortification  of  seeing  one 
class,  namely  the  clergy,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  same  cause,  not  the  same  iu  their  fortune,  and 
many  even  of  the  vanquished  republicans  undis- 
turbed iu  wealth  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
deemed  acquired  at  their  own  expense.  They  called 
the  statute  an  act  of  indemnity  for  the  kind's  ene- 
i,  and  of  oblivion  for  his  friends.  They  mur- 
mured at  the  ingratitude  Of  Charles,  as  if  he  were 
bound  to  forfeit  his  honour  and  risk  his  throne  for 
their  sakes.  They  conceived  a  deep  hatred  of  Cla- 
rendon, whose  steady  adherence  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  act  of  indemnity  is  the  most  honourable 
act  of  bis  public  life.  And  the  discontent  engen- 
dered by  their  disappointed  hopes  led  t<>  some  pari 
of  the  nppiisiiiou  afterwards  experience'!  by  the 
king,  and  still  more  certainly  to  the  coalition  against 
the  minister." 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the 
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recess,  a  young  prince  of  promising  hopes,  threw  a  ,  finding  expedients  still  to  retain  them.     But  his 


great  cloud  upon  the  court.  The  king,  by  no  inci- 
dent in  his  life,  was  ever  so  deeply  affected.  Glou- 
cester was  observed  to  possess  united  the  good  quali- 
ties of  b-)th  his  brothers:  the  clear  judgment  and 
penetration  of  the  king  ;  the  industry  and  application 
of  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  also  believed  to  be 
attached  to  the  religion  and  constitution  of  his 
country.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  when  the 
small-pox  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  princess  of  Orange  having  come  to  England, 
in  order  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending  the  restora- 
tion of  her  family,  with  whom  she  lived  in  great 
friendship,  soon  after  sickened  and  died.  The  queen- 
mother  payed  a  visit  to  her  son;  and  obtained  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Henrietta, 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  French  king. 

After  a  recess  of  near  two  months,  the  parliament 
met,  and  proceeded  in  the  great  work  of  the  national 
settlement.  They  established  the  post-office,  wine 
licences,  and  some  articles  of  the  revenue.  They 
granted  more  assessments,  and  some  arrears,  for 
paying  and  disbaudiug  the  army.  Business  being 
carried  on  withgreat  unanimity,  was  soon  dispatched: 
and  after  they  had  silten  near  two  months,  the 
king,  in  a  speech  full  of  the  most  gracious  expres- 
sions, dissolved  them. 

This  house  of  commons  had  been  chosen  during 
the  reign  of  the  old  parliamentary  party;  and  though 
many  royalists  had  creeped  in  amongst  them,  yet 
did  it  chiefly  consist  of  presbyterians,  who  had  not 
yet  entirely  laid  aside  their  old  jealousies  and  prin- 
ciples. Lenthal,  a  member,  having  said,  that  those 
who  first  took  arms  against  the  king,  were  as  guilty 
as  those  who  afterwards  brought  him  to  the  scaffold, 
was  severely  reprimanded  by  order  of  the  house  ; 
and  the  most  violent  efforts  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
to  secure  the  constitution,  and  bring  delinquents  to 
justice,  were  in  effect  vindicated  and  applauded. 
'I'll--  claim  of  the  two  houses  to  the  militia,  the  first 
ground  of  the  quarrel,  however  exorbitant  an  usur- 
pation, was  never  expressly  resigned  by  tins  parlia- 
ment They  made  all  grants  of  money  with  a  very 
sparing  hand.  Great  arrears  being  dm-  by  the  pro- 
tector  to  llu-  fleet,  the  army,  tli<'  navy-otliee,  and 
ever]  branch  of  service;  this  old  debt  they  threw 
upon  the  crown,  without  establishing  funds  sufficient 
for  its  payment  Yet  notwithstanding  tins  jealous 
care,  expressed  by  the  parliament,  thefe  prevails  a 
story,  that  1'opham,  having  sounded  the  disposition 
of  the  members,  undertook  t<>  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton to  procure,  during  the  king's  life,  n  graot  of  tw 
millions  a-year,  land  tax ;  a  mho  winch,   added  t>- 

the  customs  and  excise,    would    fur    ever    ha 

dered  tins  prince  independent  <>f  his  people.  South- 
ampton, ii  i.  iaid,  merelj  from  Ins  affection  to  the 
king,  had  unwarily  embraced  the  offer;  and  it  wai 
lint  till  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  «  bam  el 
lor,  that  be  wan  made  sensible  of  its  pernit  ious  ten 
dencr.  Ii  ii  qo1  Improbable,  thai  such  an  offer 
might  have  been  made,  and  been  hearkened  to;  '"it 
it  is  nowise  probable   thai  all  the   inter*   I    ii   the 

conrl  would  ever,  with  i Ins  \ se  of  commons,  have 

to  make   il   effet  tual      Clan  adon  show)  d 
In    ,  .  .  :    i ■  ■  e,  no  I-       thin  In    integrity,    in    entirely 
OB  it. 

I  be  i  nam  cllor,  from  the  same  principles  <>i  oon- 
nod  i-  disband  the  annj    When  the  kino 
reviewed  th<   e  veteran  troops,  In-  was  struck  with 


wise  minister  set  before  him  the  dangerous  spirit  by 
which  these  troops  were  actuated,  their  enthusiastic 
genius,  their  habits  of  rebellion  and  mutiny  ;  and 
he  convinced  the  king,  that,  till  they  were  disbanded, 
he  never  could  esteem  himself  securely  established 
on  his  throne.     No  more  troops  were  retained  than 

few  guards  and  garrisons,  about  one  thousand 
orse,  and  four  thousand  foot.  This  was  the  first 
ppearance,  under  the  monarchy,  of  a  regular  stand- 
ng  army  in  this  island.  Lord  Mordaunt  said,  that 
the  king,  being  possessed  of  that  force,  might  now 
look  upon  himself  as  the  most  considerable  gentle- 
man in  England.  The  fortifications  of  Gloucester, 
Taunton,  and  other  towns,  which  had  made  resistance 
to  the  king  during  the  civil  wars,  were  demolished. 

Clarendon  not  only  behaved  with  wisdom  and 
justice  in  the  office  of  chancellor:  all  tte  counsels, 
which  he  gave  the  king,  tended  equally  to  promote 
the  interest  of  prince  and  people.  Charles,  accus- 
tomed in  his  exile  to  pay  entire  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  this  faithful  servant,  continued  still  to 
submit  to  his  direction ;  and  for  some  time  no  mi- 
nister was  ever  possessed  of  more  absolute  authority. 
He  moderated  the  forward  zeal  of  the  royalists,  and 
tempered  their  appetite  for  revenge.  With  the  op- 
posite party,  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  inviolate 
all  the  king's  engagements:  he  kept  an  exact  re- 
gister of  the  promises  which  had  been  made  for  any 
service,  and  he  employed  all  his  industry  to  fulfil 
them.  This  minister  was  now  nearly  allied  to  the 
roval  family,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Anne 
Hyde,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  fine  accomplishments, 
to 'the  duke  of  York. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  marriage  are  given 
by  Lingard : — 

"  It  began  (September  1660)  to  be  whispered  at 
cou>t,  that  James  was  married  to  a  woman  of  far  in- 
ferior  rank,  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  Chancellor 
Hyde,  The  duke  had  become  acquainted  with  her 
in  the  court  of  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  to 
whom  she  was  maid  of  honour.  Anne  possessed  few- 
pretensions  to  beauty;  but  wit  and  manner  supplied 
the  place  of  personal  charms:  she  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  young  prince,  and  had  the  address  to 
draw  from  her  lover  a  promise,  and  afterwards  a 
private  contract,  of  marriage.  From  the  Hague, 
she  followed  the  royal  family  to  England;  and,  in  a 
few  months  her  situation  induced  James  to  marry 
her  clandestinely,  according  to  the  rite  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  to  reveal  the  important  secret  to 
the  king,  whose  objections  (for  he  heard  it  with 
pain)  were  soon  subdued  by  the  passionate  importu- 
nity of  his  brother.  To  most  fathers  this  alliance 
would  have  prove. i  a  subjeel  of  j"\  ;  but  Hyde,  with 
expressions    of   anger,    the    extravagance    of    which 

might  have  provoked  a  doubt  of  its  reality,  affected 

■  Eej ■  ill.-  disgrace  of  the  royal  family,  and  ad- 
vised Charles,  after  the  precedents  of  former  reigns, 

to  send  the  presumptuous  female  to  th<  Tower. 
Unable  to  persuade  tin-  kin-/,  who  perhaps  laughed 
at  his  officiousnes*  in  secret,  he  confined,  in  virtue 
oi  his  parental  authority,  the  undutiful  daughter  to 
a  room  m  Ins  own  house ;  while,  by  the  connivance 
of  one  of  the  family,  probabU   the  mother,  James 

had  fl.-e  access  to  ihe  cell  ol  Hi''  CaptivO,  and  sought 
by  his  .issidmlv  to  console  her  for  the  displeasure, 
whether  it  weie  real  or  pretended,  of  her  father. 
Neither  had   the  father  much    reason   to  complain. 


tbeirordoi   di  i  plinc  and  martial  appearance ;  and    The  king  mado  him  a  present  of  twenty  thousand 

thai  regular  force    arc   I   nee       | ds,  and  raised  him,  by  the  title  of  Baron  ilm 

■  ■ ,  he  expressed  i  desire  ol  |  don,  to  the  peerage, 
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"  The  choice  of  James  was  severely  condemned 
by  his  mother,  by  his  eldest  sister,  and  by  the  poli- 
tical enemies  of  the  chancellor.  The  princess  of 
Orange,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  England,  de- 
clared to  the  king,  that  she  would  never  yield  the 
precedence  to  a  woman,  who  had  stood  as  a  servant 
behind  her  chair.  The  queen-mother  indulged  in 
terms  of  the  bitterest  reproach;  and  hastened  her 
promised  visit  to  her  children,  that  she  might  pre- 
vent so  foul  a  disgrace  to  the  roval  houses  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Charles  Berkeley,  whether  he 
was  influenced  by  enmity  to  Hyde,  or  by  the  hope 
of  making  his  fortune,  came  to  their  aid,  affirming 
with  oaths  that  Anne  had  formerly  been  his  mis- 
tress, and  bringing  forward  the  earl  of  Arran, 
Jermyn,  Talbot,  and  Killigrew,  as  witnesses  of  her 
loose  and  wanton  behaviour.  Lastly,  divines  and 
lawyers  were  produced,  grave  and  learned  casuists, 
who  maintained,  in  presence  of  the  duke,  that  no 
private  contract  of  marriage  on  his  part  could  be 
valid  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  sovereign. 
The  resolution  of  James  was  shaken  :  he  interrupted 
his  visits  to  Worcester-house,  and  assured  his  mother 
and  sister,  that  he  hadveased  to  look  upon  Anne  as 
1  is  lawful  wife. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  she  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
While  she  lay  in  the  throes  of  childbirth,  her  con- 
fessor, Dr.  Morley,  bishop  elect  of  Worcester,  stand- 
ing by  the  bedside,  adjured  her  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God,  to  speak  the  truth  before  the  noble 
ladies,  who  attended  by  order  from  the  king.  To 
I  is  questions  she  replied,  that  the  duke  was  the 
lather  of  her  child,  that  they  had  been  contracted 
10  each  other  before  witnesses,  and  that  she  had  al- 
v  ays  been  faithful  to  bis  bed. 

"  For  some  days  James  had  continued  silent  and 
i<  elancholy.  The  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  asser- 
ions  of  the  mother,  revived  his  affection  ;  on  exami- 
nation, Berkeley  confessed  that  his  charges  against 
her  were  calumnies,  and  the  duke,  ashamed  of  his 
credulity,  resolved  to  do  her  justice.  He  visited  her 
at  her  father's  house,  sent  for  her  accusers,  and  in- 
troduced them  to  her  by  the  title  of  duchess  of 
York.  They  knelt,  she  gave  them  her  hand  to  kiss, 
and,  acting  up  to  the  instructions  of  her  husband, 
never  afterwards  betrayed  any  hostility  against  them. 
One  of  her  enemies,  the  princess  of  Orange,  died  ; 
and  the  queen-mother,  at  the  request  of  the  French 
minister  Mazarin,  who  wished  to  conciliate  the  chan- 
cellor, desisted  from  her  opposition.  Anne  was  re- 
ceived by  her  at  court  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
and  the  appellation  of  daughter ;  and  the  new  duchess 
supported  her  rank  with  as  much  ease  and  dignity 
as  if  she  had  never  moved  in  an  inferior  situation." 

Most  circumstances  of  Clarendon's  administration 
have  met  with  applause:  his  maxims  alone  m  the 
conduct  of  ecclesiastical  politics  have  by  many  been 
deemed  the  effect  of  prejudices  narrow  and  bigoted. 
Had  the  jealousy  of  royal  power  prevailed  so  far 
with  the  convention  parliament,  as  to  make  them 
restore  the  king  with  strut  limitations,  there  is  no 
qui"  iimi  lint  tl,,'  establishment  of  prcsbyterian  dis- 
cipline had  been  one  of  the  conditions  most  rigidly 
insisted  on.  Not  only  that  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  is  more  favourable  to  Liberty  than  to 
royal  power:  it  was  likewise,  on  its  own  account, 
agreeable  to  Ho-  majority  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  suited  their  religious  principles.  But  as  the 
impatience  of  the  people,  the  danger  of  delay,  the 
general  disgust  towards  faction,  and  the  authority  of 
Monk,  bad  prevailed  over  that  jealous    project  of 

lhuituiiouH,  the  full  settlement  of  tin-  hierarchy,  to 


gether  with  the  monarchy,  was  a  necessary  and  in- 
fallible consequence.  All  the  royalists  were  zealous 
fur  that  mode  of  religion  ;  the  merits  of  the  episcopal 
clergy  towards  the  king,  as  well  as  their  sufferings 
un  that  account,  had  been  great ;  the  laws  which 
established  bishops  and  the  liturgy  were  as  yet  un- 
repealed by  legal  authority;  and  any  attempt  of  the 
parliament,  by  new  acts,  to  give  the  superiority  to 
presbyterianism,  had  been  sufficient  to  involve  the 
nation  again  in  blood  and  confusion.  Moved  by 
these  views,  the  commons  had  wisely  postponed  the 
examination  of  all  religious  controversy,  and  had 
left  the  settlement  of  the  church  to  the  king  and  to 
the  ancient  laws. 

The  king  at  first  used  great  moderation  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Nine  bishops  still  remained 
alive;  and  these  were  immediately  restored  to  their 
sees  :  all  the  ejected  clergy  recovered  their  livings  : 
the  liturgy,  a  form  of  worship  decent,  and  not  with- 
out beauty,  was  again  admitted  into  the  churches : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  declaration  was  issued,  in 
order  to  give  contentment  to  the  presbyterians,  and 
preserve  an  air  of  moderation  and  neutrality.  In 
this  declaration,  the  king  promised  that  he  would 
provide  suffragan  bishops  for  the  larger  dioceses  ; 
that  the  prelates  should,  all  of  them,  be  regular  and 
constant  preachers  ;  that  they  should  not  confer  or- 
dination, or  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  without  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  presbyters,  chosen  by  the 
diocese  ;  that  such  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
liturgy  as  would  render  it  totally  unexceptionable; 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  use  of  that  mode  of  wor- 
ship should  not  be  imposed  on  such  as  were  un- 
willing to  receive  it;  and  that  the  surplice,  the  cross 
in  baptism,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  should 
not  be  rigidly  insisted  on.  This  declaration  was  is- 
sued by  the  king  as  head  of  the  church;  and  he 
plainly  assumed,  in  many  parts  of  it,  a  legislative 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  But  the  English 
government,  though  more  exactly  defined  by  late 
contests,  was  not  as  yet  reduced,  in  every  particular, 
to  the  strict  limits  of  law.  And  if  ever  prerogative 
was  justifiably  employed,  it  seemed  to  be  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  all  parts  of  the  state  were 
torn  with  past  convulsions,  and  required  the  mode- 
rating hand  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  reduce  them 
to  their  ancient  order. 

But  though  these  appearances  of  neutrality  were 
maintained,  mitigated  episcopacy  only  seemed  to  be 
insisted  on,  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  mi- 
nistry  always  to  preserve  like  regard  to  the  presby- 
terians. The  madness  of  the  fifth-monarchy-men 
afforded  them  a  pretence  for  departing  from  it. 
Venncr,  a  desperate  enthusiast,  who  had  often  con- 
spired against  Cromwell,  having,  by  his  zealous  lec- 
tures, inflamed  his  own  imagination  and  that  of  his 
followers,  issued  forth  .it  their  head  into  the  streets 
of  London.  They  were  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
completely  armed,  believed  themselves  invulnerable 
and  invjncible,  and  firmly  expected  the  sainc  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  Gideon  and  other  heroes  of 
tin-  old  Testament.     Every  one  at  first  fled  before 

them.     <iue  unhappy  nun,  who,  being  questio 1, 

said,  "  lie  wis  Ini  G.il  and  King  Charles,"  was  in- 
stantly murdered  by  them.  They  went  triumphantly 
fromstreel  i"  street,  everj  where  proclaiming  King 
Jesus,  who  tloy  said,  was  their  invisible  leader.    At 

length  the  magistrates,  having  assembled  some  train- 
bands, made  an  mtai  k  upon  them.    They  defended 

themselves  with  order  us  well  as  valour;  and,  after 
killing  many  of  the  assailants,  they  made  a  regular 
retroat  tutu    Ctteu-wood,    near   Hampstead.      Next 
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morning  they  were  chased  thence  by  a  detachment 
of  the  guards;  but  they  ventured  again  to  invade 
the  city,  which  was  not  prepared  to  receive  them. 
After  committing  great  disorder,  and  traversing  al- 
most every  street  of  that  immense  capital,  they  retired 
into  a  house  which  they  were  resolute  to  defend  to 
the  last  extremity.  Being  surrounded,  and  the  house 
untiled,  they  were  fired  upon  from  every  side  ;  and 
they  still  refused  quarter.  The  people  rushed  in 
upon  them,  and  seized  the  few  who  were  alive. 
These  were  tried,  condemned  and  executed;  and  to 
the  last  they  persisted  in  affirming,  that  if  they  were 
deceived,  it  was  the  Lord  who  had  deceived  them. 

Clarendon  and  the  ministry  took  occasion,  from 
this  insurrection,  to  infer  the  dangerous  spirit  of  the 
presbyteriaus,  and  of  all  the  sectaries :  but  the  mad- 
ness of  the  attempt  sufficiently  proved,  that  it  had 
been  undertaken  by  no  concert,  and  never  could 
have  proved  dangerous.  The  well-known  hatred, 
too,  which  prevailed  between  the  presbyteriaus  and 
the  other  sects,  should  have  removed  the  former  from 
all  suspicion  of  any  concurrence  in  the  enterprise. 
But  as  a  pretence  was  wanted  besides  their  old  de- 
merits, for  justifying  the  intended  rigours  against 
all  of  them,  this  reason,  however  slight,  was  greedily 
laid  hold  of. 

Of  the  afFairs  of  Scotland  during  this  period, 
Laing  gives  the  following  account : — 

(l  The  fairest  hopes  were  entertained  in  Scotland, 
as  elsewhere,  of  the  prosperity  of  the  new  reign  ; 
which  nothing  could  have  disappointed  but  the  mis- 
conduct or  rather  the  crimes  of  government;  the 
predilection  of  Charles  for  a  foreign  interest;  his 
secret  attachment  to  the  Romish  faith  ;  and  above 
all,  his  perseverance  in  the  arbitrary  measures  which 
his  father  had  pursued.  It  was  from  these  and  other 
causes  that  the  government  of  Scotland  became 
hostile  and  gradually  odious  to  the  people,  till  it 
degenerated  at  length  into  a  sanguinary  and  cruel 
despotism,  for  which  there  was  no  cure  but  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Stuarts. 

"  The  government  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  while  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry 
hurried  to  court,  to  prefer  their  allegiance  or  ad  Vice 
for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  The  royalists 
wen:  preceded  and  led  by  (ilcncairn  and  Middle- 
ton  ;  but  their  diligence  was  outstrip t  by  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  who  had  accompanied  the  English 
commissioners  to  the  Hague,  on  his  release  from  the 
Tower.  In  return  for  his  services  and  sufferings 
during  ten  years'  imprisonment,  he  obtained  the 
office  of  secretary,  the  more  desirable  as  it  required 
his  attendance  at  court,  and  of  the  numerous  mi- 
nisters who  rose  and  sunk  during  the  cnurse  of  the 
reign,  his  ascendancy  subsisted  the  Longest  over  the 
mind  of  the  king.  The  earl  ofCrawford,  who  had 
suffered  the  same  imprisonment,  ".is  restored  to  the 
treasury;  Rothes  was  appointed  president  of  thecoun- 
i-il    <  •!<  in  .urn  .  h. i  hit  I  lor.    Middle!  on    cniiiinissiouer 

to  the  approaching  parliament     The  autl t]  oi 

the  committee  oi  a  tatei  was  revived,  in  order  to 
supersede  the  administration  of  the  English  judges, 

and  bi  the  ad  ■ M  'larendon,  s  i  ouncil  rot  Scol 

i  was  established  at  Whitehall 
"  Two  important  considerations  occurred,  in  the 
settlement  or  Scotland,  whether  to  preserve  the  gar- 
risons introduced  by  Cromwell,  and  what  form  of 
.  i  |i  i .  >n  al  government  to  prescribe  for  the  church. 
Clarendon  ana  Monk  were  averse  to  the  ronton  il  ol 

the  Engii  ib  ns,  wh    a   p i   the)  i  od  I 

dored  as  till  necM  arj  to  restrain  a  mutinous  na- 
tion, prons  to  r.ii,  iij. .u,  b)  military  force.     Lauder 


dale  represented,  with  that  consummate  art  which 
denotes  his  character,  that  it  was  not  less  ungenerous 
than  unpolitic  to  prulung  the  servitude  which  the 
nation,  after  the  loss  of  two  armies,  had  incurred 
from  its  loyal  attachment  to  the  crown  ;  that  the 
measure  would  be  productive  of  national  disgust, 
and  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection  in  England,  the 
garrisons  left  by  Monk  as  the  most  disaffected  part 
of  a  fanatical  army,  would  be  joined  by  the  Scots ; 
that  the  time  might  come,  when,  instead  of  English 
garrisons  in  Scotland,  his  majesty  would  require 
Scottish  garrisons  iu  England,  to  repress  the  turbu- 
lence of  a  wealthy  people;  and  that  the  nation, 
relieved  from  a  badge  of  ignominious  subjection, 
might  be  rendered  the  more  instrumental  and  sub- 
servient to  his  designs.  As  Gleucairn  and  Middle- 
ton  were  afraid,  though  desirous,  to  oppose  their 
removal,  or  to  incur  the  reproach  of  an  unpopular 
advice,  the  citadels  and  forts  were  demolished  ;  and 
when  supplies  were  procured  for  their  discharge,  the 
disaffected  troops  were  disbanded  or  withdrawn. 

"  In  the  settlement  of  an  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, Charles  was  peculiarly  embarrassed  by  the 
treaty  at  Breda.  When  invited  to  Scotland  on  his 
father's  death,  he  had  sworn  and  subscribed  the 
covenant,  and  confirmed  the  presbyterian  church  as 
the  conditions  of  his  accession  ;  and  although  the 
nation  was  unable  to  preserve  him  on  the  throne, 
the  oaths  renewed  at  his  coronation  remained  unre- 
pealed. If  it  was  difficult  to  observe,  it  was  disho- 
nourable to  violate  the  conditions  formerly  accepted, 
when  there  was  no  choice  unless  to  relinquish  the 
crown  ;  but  if  the  word  of  a  prince  is  to  be  reputed 
sacred,  no  violence,  nor  state  necessity,  could  afford 
a  pretext  to  dispense  with  his  oaths.  However  dis- 
gusted with  the  presbyteriaus  during  his  residence 
in  Scotland,  the  king  himself  was  indifferent  to 
religion ;  but  Clarendon,  whose  mind  was  contracted 
and  soured  by  religious  bigotry,  was  irreconcilable 
to  the  very  existence  of  their  church.  That  upright 
and  able,  but  not  enlightened  statesman,  had  already 
prepared  the  most  intolerant  measures  for  the  revival 
of  the  hierarchy,  which  he  urged  the  king  to  restore 
in  Scotland,  by  a  violation  of  those  solemn  engage- 
ments which  his  own  conscience  would  never  have 
infringed.  The  earls  of  (ilcncairn  and  Middleton 
concurred  in  the  same  design;  and,  at  a  time  when 
the  majority  of  the  nation  were  rigid  presbyteriaus, 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  people  were  dis- 
gusted  «  itli  the  insolence  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  desirous  of  a  change.  They  returned  with  in- 
structions to  examine,  and  prepare  the  nation  for 
the  introduction  of  prelates  j  while  Sharp,  to  appease 
the  suspicions  of  the  public  resolutions rs,  whom  he 
had  secretly  deserted  on  the  offer  of  the  primacy, 
procured  a  Letter  from  Charles  that  continued  their 
assemblies,  and  promised  to  preserve  tEe  govern- 
ment ol  the  church  inviolate,  as  established  by  law. 
As  the  presbyterian  was  Him  the  established  reli- 
gion,   the    resolutioiiers    were    easily   deceived    DJ  8 

mean  equivocation   unworthy  of  a  kins;  or  were 

gratided  perhaps  by  tho  persecution  of  the   roi i 

sir. mis.  whom  the  committee  of  estates  bad  iropri- 
■oned  oi  dispersed. 

■*  The  parliament  was  ope I  bj  Middleton,  with 

a  splendour  to  which  the  □  ition  had  been  Long  un- 
accustomed. The  elections  had  been  seemed  i.\ 
the  chancellor1!"  management.  Obnoxious  condi 
dates  were  imprisoned  oi  summoned  to  appear  as 
delinquents;  and  tin-  nobilit)  vied  with  (lie  com- 
mons in  their  devotion  to  the  i  rown  Fhe  original 
covenanters  were  mostly  extinguished*     A  new  ge- 
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neration  had  arisen  under  the  English  government, 
inured  to  servitude,  educated  in  penury,  or  impove- 
rished by  forfeitures  ;  and  as  an  indemnity  was  still 
ungenerously  withheld  from  Scotland,  they  were 
either  exposed  to  punishment  from  their  past  com- 
pliances, or  insatiate  and  eager  to  procure  confisca- 
tions and  fines.  A  new  spirit  appeared  in  the  nation, 
whose  fervid  genius  is  ever  in  extremes;  if  submis- 
sive, prone  to  adulation  and  the  utmost  servility ; 
when  attached  to  civil  or  religions  liberty,  fierce, 
ardent,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit.  Not  a  few 
were  estranged  from  the  severe  morals  which  the 
covenant  prescribed;  but  the  intemperance  and  ex- 
cesses of  the  royalists  were  offensive  to  the  people, 
whose  disgust  was  increased  by  an  unforeseen  disas- 
ter which  the  nation  incurred.  The  crown  and 
sceptre  had  been  secreted,  during  the  usurpation,  in 
the  North ;  but  the  public  records,  which  Monk  had 
removed  to  London,  were  detained  by  Clarendon 
till  the  summer  had  elapsed,  to  discover  the  original 
covenant  and  declarations  which  the  king  had  sub- 
scribed. They  were  shipped  for  Scotland  after  a 
fruitless  search;  but  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the 
winter  season,  and  the  records  of  the  kingdom  were 
irrecoverably  lo»t.  A  disaster  which  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  is  naturally  exaggerated,  and  we  deplore 
the  loss  of  those  historical  memorials,  which  escaped 
the  destructive  policy  of  Edward  I.  Yet  if  a  few 
historical  records  have  perished,  an  impure  and 
enormous  mass  of  judicial  proceedings  does  not 
deserve  regret. 

"  The  first  consideration,  when  the  parliament 
proceeded  to  public  business,  was  to  restore  and 
assert  the  prerogative  to  its  full  extent.  The  chan- 
cellor was  received  as  official  president;  the  nomi- 
nation of  judges,  counsellors,  and  officers  of  state, 
was  declared  a  branch  of  the  divine  prerogative,  in- 
herent in  kings.  The  command  of  the  militia,  the 
power  of  declaring  war,  the  right  to  summon  or  dis- 
solve conventions,  parliaments,  and  public  assem- 
blies, were  acknowledged  to  reside  in  the  crown 
alone;  and  as  the  happiness  of  the  people  consists 
in  maintaining  the  prerogative  entire,  to  oppose  or 
impugn  the  authority  of  the  act  was  converted  into 
treason.  Illegal  convocations,  leagues,  and  bonds, 
were  severely  prohibited.  The  covenant  was  indi- 
rectly repealed,  by  an  act  to  prevent  its  renewal 
without  the  king's  consent.  His  supremacy  was 
indirectly  established  by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  that 
the  sovereign  was  supreme  governor  in  all  cases. 
over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  and  al- 
though the  chancellor  protested  that  no  authority 
was  implied  in  communion  or  in  discipline,  the 
presbyterians  demanded  in  vain,  that  the  explana- 
tion, supreme  civil  governor,  should  In-  inserted 
in  the  oath.  An  ample  recognition  of  the  preroga- 
tive was  required  from  persons  in  public  office;  but 
the  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed  indiscriminately, 
as  a  fruitful  source  of  persecution,  on  all  persons,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  council,  under  the  penalty  of 
incapacitation  from  public  trust.  Instead  of  the 
monthly  assessments  exacted  by  Cromwell,  an  excise 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  a-year  was  conferred  on 
the  I  ins  for  life,  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity 
by  a  military  force.  To  restore  the  prerogative  of 
which  the  crown  had  been  despoiled,  was  perhaps 
unexceptionable;  but  in  these  acts,  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  nation  was  indiscriminately  con 
damned,  and  the  prerogative  was  magnified  by 
rhetorical  flourishes,  to  the  must  exalted  despotism. 

"The  commissioner  had  been  selected  as  exenipi 
from  scruples,   and  although   his  naturul   violence 


was  heightened  by  intemperance,  an  obsequious 
parliament  was  prepared  to  yield  to  his  most  extra- 
vagant demands.  The  lords  of  articles  became  im- 
patient and  tired  of  particular  reversals.  But  there 
were  two  parliaments  whose  acts  it  was  difficult,  yet 
necessary  to  repeal,  in  order  to  absolve  the  king 
from  his  promise  to  preserve  the  established  churcn 
His  father  had  presided  in  the  one,  and  himself  in 
the  other.  The  presbyterian  church  was  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  both ;  the  repeal  of  which  might  excite 
a  spirit  of  remonstrance,  sufficient  to  deter  the  king 
from  the  introduction  of  prelates.  A  general  rescis- 
sory act  was  suggested,  to  annul  the  parliaments 
themselves,  from  the  year  1633,  as  injurious  to  the 
prerogative,  or  defective  in  form;  and  a  proposal 
made  in  jest,  was  adopted  in  earnest,  from  the  fe- 
verish intoxication  of  Middleton  and  bis  friends. 
The  constraint  under  which  the  crown  was  supposed 
to  labour,  had  no  place  in  the  parliament  held  in 
1641,  when  the  late  king  attended,  and  ratified  its 
acts  from  choice ;  the  parliament  in  1648  was  chosen 
and  directed  by  his  particular  instructions  to  confirm 
the  engagement.  But  the  commissioner  maintained 
that  the  former  had  been  held  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  rebellions,  when  the  necessity  of  affairs, 
without  any  personal  violence,  had  imposed  a  real 
constraint  on  the  king ;  while  the  latter,  to  conciliate 
the  fanatics,  had  entered  into  the  engagement  on 
such  hypocritical  terms,  that  its  whole  proceedings 
deserved  to  be  condemned.  Notwithstanding  a  vi- 
gorous opposition  from  Crawford,  Cassils,  Loudon, 
and  the  old  covenanters,  the  act  was  approved  by  a 
large  majority,  and  ratified  without  expecting  in- 
structions from  court.  The  covenants,  and  the  laws 
that  established  presbytery,  were  virtually  repealed; 
and  with  some  improper  limitations,  on  prerogative, 
every  constitutional  barrier  was  thus  removed.  But 
the  act  was  more  pernicious  still,  as  a  precedent 
destructive  of  all  security  in  government,  and  of  all 
confidence  between  the  people  and  the  king.  The 
laws  were  open,  they  affirmed,  if  defective,  to  amend- 
ment and  review;  but  if  one  parliament,  under  the 
pretext  of  fear,  or  the  necessity  of  public  affairs,  can 
rescind  .another,  the  first  principles  of  government 
are  subverted.  A  future  legislature  may  annul  the 
present,  on  the  same  pretext  that  the  present  abro- 
gates those  whose  public  treaties  and  indemnities, 
which  are  ever  to  be  reputed  sacred,  were  confirmed 
by  the  crown. 

''These  times  arc  described  by  Burnet  as  mad 
and  riotous;  full  of  extravagance,  for  the  men  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs  were  almost  perpetually  drunk. 
The  most  important  and  violent  acts,  that  reversed 
the  former  constitution  and  government,  arc  ex- 
plained by  the  constant  intoxication  of  ministers; 
and  the  commissioner  often  appeared  so  drunk  on 
the  throne,  that  the  parliament  was  adjourned.  The 

most  licentious  intemperance  and  excess  of  de- 
bauchery Were  termed  loyalty,  gra\  it  y,  Sftdil  l<  >n  .  and 

the  trial  anil  attainder  of  delinquents,  was  perhaps 
the  only  subject  thai  engrossed  the  serious  or  sober 
consideration  of  tin-  estates. 

"  When  the  king  was  restored,  on  the  promise  of 
an  amnesty  to  Ins  English  subjects,  no  indemnity 
was  promised  or  proposed  for  Scotland  ;  and  it  was 
deei I  expedient  that  the  nation  should  still  re- 
main at  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  Argyll-,  encouraged 
b)  some  equivocal  expressions  of  Charles,  had  re- 
paired  privately  to   court,  but  the   royab'sts   who 

grasped   at  his    possessions,   Were    apprclielisi ve    of   B 

crafty,  in-inuatmg  statesman,  whose  former  mdit 
with  the  king  might  revive.     On  demanding  admit* 
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tance  to  the  royal  presence,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  accused  of  a  secret  accession  to  the 
murder  of  the  late  king.  His  trial  was  remitted  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  produced  and  arraigned  in 
parliament  on  separate  indictments  of  oppression 
and  treason.  The  severities  inflicted  on  the  royalists 
during  the  civil  wars,  the  cruelties  retaliated  on  the 
adherents  of  Montrose,  were  accumulated  in  his  in- 
dictments. He  was  accused  as  the  author  of  every 
national  act  from  the  commencement  of  the  wars ; 
as  an  accessary  to  the  surrender  and  execution  of 
the  king;  and  an  actor  under  the  late  usurpation, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  appeared  for  the  crown. 
His  defence  was  vigorous  and  plausible  at  least,  if 
not  always  just.  He  affirmed  that  the  atrocities 
imputed  to  his  clan  were  partly  fictitious,  partly 
exaggerated  ;  committed  during  his  absence  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  violence  of  the  times;  and  that  a 
cruel  revenge  was  to  be  expected  from  his  people, 
whose  country  had  been  twice  wasted  by  fire,  and 
devoted  to  the  sword.  His  transactions  during  the 
war  were  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  whom  the  surrender  of  the  king  must  be 
ascribed;  but  his  public  transactions  were  protected 
from  inquiry,  by  the  act  of  oblivion,  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  and  the  indem- 
nity granted  bv  Charles  in  the  parliament  at  Stir- 
ling, of  which  the  records  were  lost,  but  the  memory 
was  still  recent  in  the  minds  of  men.  His  compliance 
with  the  late  usurpation  was  necessary  for  his  pre- 
servation, or  excusable  from  the  contagious  example 
of  the  times.  While  resistance  was  practicable  he 
was  the  last  to  submit ;  but  his  solitary  resistance, 
after  the  nation  had  submitted  to  a  conqueror,  would 
neither  have  secured  himself,  nor  restored  the  king. 
From  his  peculiar  situation  in  life,  more  than  a 
passive  compliance  was  required  for  his  preservation  ; 
and  if  to  mitigate  the  oppression  of  his  country,  he 
was  returned  a  member  to  Richard's  parliament,  the 
recognition  of  a  power  de  facto,  and  without  his  as- 
sistance in  possession  of  the  government,  never  im- 
plied an  acknowledgment  of  its  origiual  title;  much 
less  a  treasonable  opposition  to  the  rightful  heir, 
while  excluded  from  the  throne.  'What  could  I 
think,'  he  exclaimed,  '  or  how  suppose,  that  these 
unhappy  compliances  were  criminal,  at  the  time 
wben  ,i  man  so  learned  as  his  majesty's  advocate 
received  the  same  oaths  to  the  commonwealth  with 
myself.'  Sir  John  Fletcher,  lord-advocate,  inter- 
rupted and  reviled  him  in  the  most  opprobrious 
terms,  but  be  calmly  replied,  that  he  had  Leai  aed  in 
his  afflictions  t<>  endure  reproach;  and  perceiving 
Jus  ruin  predetermined,  demanded,  but  was  denied 
permi  ion  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Ling 

"  During  this  important  trial,  the  most  solemn 
which  the  nation  bad  ever  witnessed,  Lord  Lorn 
was  employed  to  solicit  favour  for  his  father  at 
court,     lie  procured  a  royal  mandate,  nol  to  prose- 

i  ute  an)  publh  offem  e    pr<  v h  to  the  indemnity 

granted  al  Stirling,  nor  to  pronounce  a  sentence, 

till  the  wb.de  trial  was  submitted  i"  the  king.    The 

first  part  of  the  order  was  imperfectly  obeyed;  the 

last,  as  i    pressivc  of  a  mil  trust   in   parliament,  was 

l  be  commissioner,  anxious  iii.it   A  tg  i  La 

as  b  regii  ide,  to  provenl  the  restitution 

nj  hi    i  imil)  I-  hi  ■  estate  ana  honours,  undertook 

the  management  of  the  debate  in  person,  whiofa  be 

.    .    i  .,   Btful  ol   bi    own  dignitj    oi   the 

roqu     t<   to  i  publii  «  haraetor.     From  the 

iccrrl  mltations  bold  with  Cromwell,  wood  m- 

vited  to  Scotland   i"  suppress  the  en  fagemant,  he 


concluded  that  the  interruption  of  the  treaty  at 
Newport,  and  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  had 
been  concerted  with  Argyle.  An  attainder  founded 
on  such  weak  and  remote  presumptions,  was  abhorred 
by  many,  and  opposed  by  President  Gilmour  with  a 
force  of  argument  that  compelled  the  reluctant  par- 
liament to  exculpate  Argyle  from  all  accession  to 
the  death  of  the  king.  Nothing  but  his  compliance 
with  the  usurpation  remained.  While  his  convic- 
tion w:as  still  uncertain.  Monk,  with  his  accustomed 
baseness,  transmitted  to  parliament  some  confidential 
letters  from  Argyle,  expressive  of  a  cordial  attach- 
ment to  the  protector's  government.  They  arrived 
after  the  evidence  was  finished,  hut  were  read  by 
Middleton  in  the  midst  of  the  debate.  The  perfi- 
dious friendship  of  Monk,  aud  the  violation  of  every 
judicial  form,  excited  general  indiguation  ;  but  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Argyle's  correspondence 
silenced  his  friends,  who  withdrew  from  an  unavail- 
ing opposition  to  his  fate.  Sentence  of  treason  was 
immediately  pronounced.  He  was  condemned  to 
be  beheaded  within  two  days,  and  his  head  affixed 
to  the  public  prison,  to  replace  that  of  Montrose,  for 
whose  remains  a  splendid  funeral  was  ordained.  He 
requested  in  vain  a  respite  of  ten  days,  f: ill  his  sen- 
tence was  communicated  to  the  king,  and  complained 
in  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  '  I  have  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  this  is  my  reward  !  but  he  hastens 
me  to  a  better  crown  than  his  own ;  nor  can  you  de- 
prive me  of  that  eternal  indemnity  which  you  may 
require  yourselves.' 

"  The  interval  between  his  sentence  and  execution 
was  spent  with  the  clergy,  in  religious  exercises, 
aud  he  prepared  for  death  with  a  fortitude  not  ex- 
pected from  the  natural  timidity  of  his  character. 
On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king,  to  vindicate  his  own  memory  and  im- 
plore protection  for  his  son.  He  dined  with  his 
friends  at  neon,  before  ascending  the  scaffold,  and 
was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  nobility  to  the 
plate  of  execution.  His  appearance  on  the  scaffold 
was  solemn  but  intrepid.  He  spoke  in  vindication 
of  Ms  own  innocence,  deplored  the  times  that  were 
likely  to  ensue,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  suffer 
rather  than  offend  against  their  conscience,  or  aban- 
don the  covenant.  After  an  interval  of  devotion,  he 
submitted  his  neck  to  the  block,  and  his  head  was 
separated  by  the  descent  of  the  maiden. 

"  The  public  hatred  which  he  had  incurred  while 
alive,  was  converted  into  general  commiseration  at 
his  death.  His  attainder  was  justly  imputed  to  the 
enmity,  his  precipitate  death  to  the  impatience  and 
insatiate  desire  of  Middleton  to  procure  a  gift  of 
his  titles  and  estate;  and  as  happens  wherever  a 
statesman  suffers,  whether  from  national  justice  or 
revenge,  Ins  execution  served  to  exalt  and  relieve 
his  character  from  the  obloquy  which  would  have 
continued  attached  to  it  had  be  been  permitted  to 
survive.  His  Letters  to  Monk  are  lost,  and  the  re- 
cords of  his  trial  have  be.  n  caret  nil  y  destroyed,  But 
We  discover  from  Thurloe's  papers  that  he  was  ob- 
noxious to  Cromwell  and  to  Monk  himself,  as  a 
suspected  royalist,  and  excluded  during  the  usur- 
pation from  employment  or  trust.  Under  a  jealous 
usurpation,  professions  of  the  most  sealous  attach- 
menl  were  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  a  mis- 

pocted    royalist;     and    we    must    conclude    that    the 

letters  employed  for  his  destruction  were  necessary 
i«>  appease  the  suspicions  or  resentment  (>i  Monki 
Mr.  uM- 1  n.i  I  ii.u. ,  as  a  chief  instrument  in  tbe  civil 
wart,  of  which  he  was  nol  convicted,  is  represented 

U   Homo  apology  for  the  BenteilOS   on  which  be  vvh.h 
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executed ;  but  the  apology  becomes  the  more  dan- 
gerous as  a  pretext  that  is  never  wanting  for  ju- 
dicial murder.  Originally  driven  into  rebellion, 
by  an  insidious  plan  to  invade  and  deprive  him  of 
a  large  part  of  his  estate,  he  incurred  the  imputation 
of  whatever  violent  measures  it  was  necessary  to  to- 
lerate, or  impossible  to  prevent.  But  his  character, 
impartially  examined,  was  that  of  a  better  patriot 
than  a  subject,  more  attached  to  the  national  reli- 
gion than  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.  His  am- 
bition was  regulated  by  habitual  prudence,  pene- 
tration, experience,  and  consummate  address ;  but 
his  sagacity  was  not  always  exempt  from  enthusi- 
asm; his  prudence  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  craft, 
and  the  apprehensions  which  his  subtle  dexterity 
excited,  occasioned  his  destruction.  His  services  in 
the  recall  of  Charles  to  Scotland  deserved  a  better 
fate ;  but  his  enemies  were  disappointed  by  Lauder- 
dale's intercession,  and  his  son  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  a  part  of  his  titles,  and  the  possession  of 
his  estate. 

"  The  next  was  Guthry,  a  clergyman  accused  of 
framing  or  promoting  the  western  remonstrance, 
and  protesting  against  the  authority  of  the  king,  or 
the  interposition  of  the  council,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs. To  decline  the  authority  of  either  was  treason, 
but  the  punishment,  from  its  undue  severity,  had 
never  been  inflicted;  and  the  offence  itself,  if  ag- 
gravated by  the  violence  of  his  publications,  was 
extenuated,  and  ought  to  have  been  obliterated,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  years,  by  his  resolute  opposition 
to  the  usurper's  government.  But  his  real  crimes 
were  a  sentence  of  excommunication  which  he  had 
formerly  pronounced  against  the  commissioner,  and 
the  repurt  of  some  personal  indignities  which  he  had 
offered  to  the  king.  His  defence  was  firm,  yet 
pronounced  with  such  pathetic  effect,  that  many 
withdrew  from  a  concern  in  his  sentence  or  death. 
He  was  executed  with  an  obscure  deserter,  and  died 
with  that  unshaken  fortitude  and  contempt  of  life 
which  enthusiasm  inspires.  Rutherford  was  removed 
by  an  opportune  death  ;  Gillespie  and  other  remon- 
strants were  preserved  by  a  confession  of  their  guilt. 
Wariston,  who  had  escaped  to  the  continent,  was 
attainted,  and  Swinton,  who  had  turned  quaker, 
acknowledged  his  offences  with  such  ingenuous  con- 
trition, that  he  was  recommended  to  mercy,  but 
deprived  of  his  estate. 

"  The  parliament  was  at  length  adjourned,  and 
the  government  again  vested  in  the  privy-council. 
At  once  a  court  of  justice  and  a  council  of  state,  in 
which  policy  must  ever  predominate  over  the  laws, 
the  institution  necessarily  became  tyrannical;  the 
judicial  functions  were  united  with  the  executive 
powers  of  the  state,  and  a  legislative  authority  not 
unfrerpiently  assumed. 

"  Tin?  commissioner  was  not  less  solicitous  to 
gratify  Clarendon's  zeal,  on  whose  friendship  he  de- 
pended, than  to  strengthen  his  own  interest  in  par- 
liament, by  the  introduction  of  prelates.  On  his 
return  to  court,  he  represented  that  the  times  were 
propitious,  and  the  nation  not  averse  to  the  revival 
oi  rh.ir  order  ;  and  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
during  the  present  fervour  which  the  restoration 
had  excited,  before  the  presbyterians  obtained  bd 
indemnity  to  relieve  their  fear*.  His  assertions 
were  implicitly  confirmed  by  Sharp,  but  the  king, 
who  had  observed  the-  former  repugnance  of  the  na- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence,  was  Still  indil 
brent  OF  averse  to  a  change.  His  mind  was  secretly 
impressed  with  the  artful,  yet  judicious  suggestions 
of  Lauderdale,  thai  episcouaw  was  recommended  by 
Vol   II. 


none  but  those  who  solicited  preferment;  that  the 
introduction  of  prelates,  in  opposition  to  public  and 
inveterate  prejudices,  might  alienate  the  nation, 
which  it  was  bis  interest  to  conciliate  ;  and  that  the 
preservation  of  their  order,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  authority,  would  require  the  constant  support 
and  protection  of  government.  But  his  English 
and  Irish  ministers,  Clarendon  and  Ormond,  af- 
firmed that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  preserve  the 
episcopal  church,  especially  in  Ireland,  from  the 
fury  of  the  dissenters,  unless  the  example  of  presby- 
tery were  removed  from  their  view.  Amidst  such 
discordant  sentiments,  the  propriety  of  the  attempt 
was  referred  to  the  privy-council  of  Scotland,  where 
the  imprisonment  of  the  earl  of  Tweedale,  for  his 
opposition  in  parliament  to  the  execution  of  Guthry, 
had  repressed  all  freedom  of  opinion  or  debate. 
Glencairn  the  chancellor,  who  proposed  a  humble 
and  moderate  episcopacy,  procured  a  report  that  the 
intended  change  would  give  general  satisfaction  ; 
and  the  revival  of  the  hierarchy  was  no  longer  de- 
ferred. When  Lauderdale  was  admonished  by 
Charles,  that  the  presbyterian  religion  was  unfit  for 
a  gentleman,  and  improper  to  be  continued,  that 
obsequious  politician  urged,  with  an  insidious  vio- 
lence, the  innovation  which  he  could  no  longer  pre- 
vent, and  thus  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  Clarendon, 
the  ambition  of  some,  and  the  assentation  of  others, 
betrayed  the  king  into  the  most  pernicious  measures 
of  the  two  preceding  reigns. 

"  The  suffragan  bishops  were  recommended  by 
Sharp,  on  whom  the  metropolitan  see  of  St.  Andrews 
was  bestowed.  But  as  Sydserf  alone,  of  the  former 
prelates,  survived  at  the  restoration,  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  again  to  the  English  church,  for  that  apos- 
tolical succession  which  a  single  bishop  is  unable  to 
confer.  Had  the  restoration  been  delayed  for  a 
few  years,  the  English  church  might  have  expired 
herself  with  her  aged  prelates ;  and  the  nation,  re- 
duced to  a  dire  dilemma,  must  have  acknowledged 
the  presbyterial  ordination  to  the  priesthood  as  valid, 
or  solicited  a  new  consecration  from  the  Romish 
fane.  But  her  danger  did  not  inspire  moderation. 
At  the  consecration  of  Spotiswood,  the  subordinate 
orders  of  priesthood  had  been  conferred  or  supplied 
by  the  episcopal  character  ;  but  Sharp  and  Leighton 
were  required,  before  they  were  consecrated,  to  sub- 
mit to  episcopal  ordination,  as  deacons  and  priests. 
The  ordination  of  Fairfoul  and  Hamilton  was  strictly 
canonical,  and  the  four  bishops  were  dismissed,  when 
duly  consecrated,  to  propagate  the  apostolical  order 
in  Scotland.  They  were  received  and  conducted  to 
the  capital,  by  the  chancellor  and  nobility  in  solemn 
proi  ei  ion.  No  mark  of  external  respect  or  pomp 
was  omitted,  to  impress  the  people  with  veneration 
and  esteem.  When  the  parliament  was  resumed, 
they  were  invited  bj  a  deputation  from  each  estate, 
and  introduced  in  triumph  to  their  ancient  seats. 
But  their  revenues  were  inadequate  to  their  rank 
their  characters  were  unequal  to  the  stations  to 
which  thej  were  unexpectedly  preferred.  Leightuu, 
the  most  Learned  and  respectable  of  their  oumbeii 
united  the  most  devout  and  ascetic  virtues,  with  an 
indulgent  charitj  and  extensive  toleration.  Bui  the 
rest  were  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions, 
and  distinguished  rather  bj  seaJlhan  sanctity;  the 
violence  of  Sharp  was  no  Longer  disguised ;  and  they 

were  destitute  of deration  and  talents,  to  recall 

.him  conciliate  •<  disaffected  church. 

"The  second  session  of  parliament  coi id 

with  the  government  of  the  chun  a,  the  regulation 
ll  whose  external  polity,  according  to  the  established 
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laws  and  the  advice  of  bishops,   was  transferred  to 
the  king.     The  authority  of  presbyteries,  provincial 
and  general  assemblies,  was  annulled.  The  prelates, 
released  from  every  restraint  but  the  advice  of  mi- 
nisters whose  prudence  or  loyalty  they  might  choose 
to  consult,  were  restored  to  the  plenitude  of  their 
former  privileges,  to  the  supreme  and  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction in  ecclesiastical  affairs.     The  covenants 
were  repealed  and  abjured  as  unlawful  oaths ;  and 
whatever  might  tend  to  excite  a  dislike  to  the  pre- 
rogative, supremacy,  or  episcopal  government,  was 
punished  as  sedition.     The  rights  of  patronage  were 
revived.     The  clergy  admitted  since  its  abrogation, 
were  deprived  of  all  title  to  their  livings  ;  and  re- 
quired, within  four  months,  to  procure  a  presenta- 
tion   from    their    patrons,    and   collation   from   the 
bishops  ;  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  and  attend 
their  visitations  and  diocesan  synods.     The  prelates 
introduced  by  James,  had  assumed  nothing  more 
than  precedence,  a  share  in  ordination,  and  a  nega- 
tive voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the   church.     The 
clergv  continued  to  meet  in  presbyteries,  and  as 
there'  was  no  remedy,  submitted  to  an  usurpation 
which  might  innovate,   without  annulling  the  con- 
stitution or  authority  of  their  ecclesiastical  courts. 
While  they  sat  with  their  bishops,   upon   different 
principles,  in  the  same  tribunals,  their  opposition 
was  confined  within  their  own  walls,  or  suffered  to 
evaporate  in  idle  protestations,  and,  amidst  all  th 
vicissitudes  of  government,  the  unity  of  the  church 
was  at  least  preserved.     But  in  these  acts,  from  the 
violent  and  precipitate  ambition  of  Sharp,  the  foun- 
dations of  episcopal  government -were  inverted,  and 
the  whole  power   was    transferred  to  the    prelates. 
When  the  presbyteries  and  other  judicatures  were 
first  interrupted,  and  then  held  as  diocesan  assem- 
blies, the  old  and  rigid  presbyterians  refused  to  sit 
or  assist  as  the  bishops'  officials,  and   prepared   to 
secede.     They  protested  that  it  was  hard  indeed  to 
submit  to  his  authority,  hut  impossible,  without  vio- 
lence to  their  conscience,  to  acknowledge  the  exor- 
bitance of  his  episcopal  power.     Men  of  the  former 
episcopal  persuasion,  were  dissatisfied  at  theexemp- 

i of  the  bishops  from  ecclesiastical  control;  and 

,111  imperious  system  of  eci  lesiastical  polity,  to  which 
the  nation  was  averse,  and  only  to  be  reconciled  by 
lenient  measures,  was  universally  disapproved." 
In  England,  the  civil  distinctions  seemed  m  some 

.<  lire  to  be  abolished  by  the  lenity  and  equality 

of  Charles's  administration.  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head  were  now  little  heard  of:  all  men  seemed  to 
concur  in  submitting  to  the  king's  lawful  preroga- 
tives, and  in  cherishing  the  just  privileges  of  the 

p.  oplc  and  of  parliament.     Theological  controversy 

alone  still  subsisted,  and  kepi  alive  some  sparks  of  that 

:l  h  id  thrown  the  nation  into  combustion. 

\\  i.ii,  ,  atholics,  independents,  and  other  sectaries, 

wore  i  ontenl  with  enterti g  some  proi  peel  of  to 

i,  ,  ,i  ion    pn  i  ii  j  and  pre  bj  tery  struggled  for  the 

rape ity,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  both  parties 

i  ,  pi  i ,  .i  ■. \  ■  onfereni  s  was  held  in 

the  Savo)  between  twelve  bishons  and  twelve  li  i  I 

g  th   pre  byti  rian  ministers,  with    i 

i,    ,,.,,,   ,,,  I,  i  |  ,,,,  pri  ti  nee,  of  bringing  about  on 

lation  between  the  parties.    The  rarplii  », 

i: b  ipti  do  thi  I. hog  at  the  sacrament, 

,,  ii,    „  imi    "i  Jesu  .  were  anow  oan 

■        i     in  I  thi     i  multitude  were  in  hopes 

a  ,,i  gravity  and  learning  could  not 
ito  trgumi  station,  to  agroe  in  all 

,  rgy    they  wore  surprin  d  i 

ii,,  d    tparau 


confirmed  in   their   several  prejudices, 
into    particulars   would  be  superfluous 


To  enter 
Disputes 
concerning  religious  forms  are,  in  themselves,  the 
most  frivolous  of  any  ;  and  merit  attention  only  so 
far  as  they  have  influence  on  the  peace  and  order 
of  civil  society. 

The  kiog's  declaration  bad  promised,  that  some 
endeavour"should  be  used  to  effect  a  comprehension 
of  both  parties;  and  Charles's  own  indifference  with 
regard  to  all  such  questions  seemed  a  favourable 
circumstance  for  the  execution  of  that  project.  The 
partisans  of  a  comprehension  said,  that  the  presby- 
terians, as  well  as  the  prelatists,  having  felt  by  ex- 
perience the  fatal  offects  of  obstinacy  and  violence, 
were  now  well  disposed  towards  an  amicable  agree- 
ment: that  the  bishops  by  relinquishing  some  part 
of  their  authority,  and  dispensing  with  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable ceremonies,  would  so  gratify  their  ad- 
versaries as  to  obtain  their  cordial  and  affectionate 
compliance,  and  unite  the  whole  nation  in  one  faith 
and  one  worship  :    that  by  obstinately  insisting  oh 
forms,  in  themselves  insignificant,  an  air  of  impor- 
tance was  bestowed  on  them,  and  men  were  taught 
to   continue  equally  obstinate  in  rejecting   them  : 
that  the  presbyterian  clergy  would  go  every  reason- 
able length,  rather  than,  by  parting  with  their  liv- 
ings, expose  themselves  to  a  state  of  beggary,  at  best 
of  dependence  :  and  that  if  their  pride  were  flattered 
by  some  seeming  alterations,  and  a  pretence  given 
them    for  affirming   that  they  had  not  abandoned 
their  former  principles,  nothing  further  was  wanting 
to   produce   a  thorough   union   between   those   two 
parties,  which  comprehended  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  religious   sects  was  founded,  not  on 
principle,  but  on  passion  ;  and  till  the  irregular  af- 
fections of  men  could  be  corrected,  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect,  by  compliances,  to  obtain  a  perfect  una- 
nimitv  and  comprehension  :  that  the  more  insignifi- 
t  the  objects  of  dispute  appeared,  with  the  more 


.ight 


of  d 


pride  0 
lytesi 


inflamed  than  aver,  and  more 


nferredj  that  the  real  ground 
rent  from  that  which  was  uni- 
iretended:  that  the  love  of  novelty,  the 
ireunii'ni.ilion,  the  pleasure  of  making  pro- 
ud the  obstinacy  of  contradiction,  would 
forever  give  rise  to  sects  and  disputes  ;  nor  was  it 
possible  that  such  a  source  of  dissension  could  ever, 
by  any  concessions,  he  entirely  exhausted:  that  the 
church,  by  departing  from  ancient  practices  and 
principles,  would  tacitly  acknowledge  herself  guilty 
of  error  and  lose  that  reverence,  so  requisite  for 
preserving  the  attachment  of  the  multitude:  and 
thai  if  the  present  concessions  (which  was  more  than 
probable)  should  prove  ineffectual,  greater  must  Still 
be  made;  and  in  the  issue,  discipline  would  be  de- 
spoiled of  all  its  authority,  and  wor  hip  of  all  its 

,1 „,  x,  without  obtaining  that  end  winch  bad  been 

so  fondly  sought  for  by  these  dangerous  indul- 
gences. 

The  ministry  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  latter  arguments!  and  were  the  more  con- 
i,,„„,i  ,,,  that  intention  by  the  disposition  whicl 
app,  ,,,„i  ,,.  the  parliament  lately  assembled, 
rovali  ts  and  lealous  ohun  hmeu  were  .it  present 
popular  party  in  tin'  nation,  and,  seconded  by 
efforts  oi  the  court,  had  prevailed  in  mosl  elections, 

Hoi  r«  than  flfty-sin  members  of  the  presbyterian 

party  had  obtained  seats  in  the  lower  house  and 
these  were  nol  able  either  to  oppose  or  retard  the 
measures  of  the  majority.  Monarchy,  therefore, 
,,„,i  ,p{  conacy,  were  now  exalted  to  as  great  power 
,,,,,1     ,,1,  ,,,1,1,,,    „,  they  had   lately  suffered   misery 


rim 

lit  tho 
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and  depression.  Sir  Edward  Turner  was  chosen 
speaker. 

An  act  was  passed  for  the  security  of  the  kind's 
person  and  government.  To  intend  or  devise  the 
king's  impris'  anient,  or  bodily  harm,  or  deposition, 
or  levying  war  against  him,  was  declared,  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  present  majesty,  to  be  high- 
treason.  To  affirm  him  to  be  a  papist  or  heretic,  or 
to  endeavour  by  speech  or  writing  to  alienate  his 
subjects'  affections  from  him;  these  offences  were 
made  sufficient  to  incapacitate  the  person  guilty 
from  holding  any  employment  in  church  or  state. 
Tu  maintain  that  the  Long  Parliament,  is  not  dis- 
solved, or  that  either  or  both  houses,  without  the 
king,  are  possessed  of  legislative  authority,  or  that 
the  covenant  is  binding,  was  made  punishable  by 
the  penalty  of  premunire. 

The  covenant  itself,  together  with  the  act  for 
erecting  the  high  court  of  justice,  that  for  subscribing 
the  engagement,  and  that  for  declaring  England  a 
commonwealth,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman  The  people  assisted  with 
great  alacrity  on  this  occasion. 

The  abuses  of  petitioning  in  the  preceding  reign 
had  been  attended  with  the  worst  consequences  ;  and 
to  prevent  such  irregular  practices  for  the  future,  it 
was  euacted,  that  no  more  than  twenty  hands  should 
be  fixed  to  any  petition,  uuless  with  the  sanction  of 
three  justices,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury ; 
and  that  no  petition  should  be  presented  to  the  king 
or  either  house  by  above  ten  persons.  The  penalty 
annexed  to  a  transgression  of  this  law  was  a  fine  of 
a  hundred  pouuds  and  three  months'  imprisonment. 

The  bishops,  though  restored  to  their  spiritual  au- 
thority, were  still  excluded  from  parliament  by  the 
law  which  the  late  king  had  passed  immediately  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  civil  disorders.  Great 
violence,  both  against  the  king  and  the  house  of 
peers,  had  been  employed  in  passing  this  law  ;  and 
on  that  account  alone,  the  partisans  of  the  church 
were  provided  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  repealing 
it.  Charles  expressed  much  satisfaction,  when  he 
gave  his  assent  to  the  act  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  church,  was  interested  in  restoring  the 
prelates  to  their  former  dignity.  But  those  who 
deemed  every  acquisition  of  the  prince  a  detriment 
to  the  people,  were  apt  to  complain  of  this  instance 
of  complaisance  in  the  parliament. 

After  an  adjournment  of  some  months,  the  par- 
liament was  again  assembled,  and  proceeded  in  the 
same  spirit  as  hefure.  They  discovered  no  design 
of  restoring,  in  its  full  extent,  the  ancient  preroga- 
tive  of  the  crown  :  they  were  only  anxious  to  repair 
all  those  breaches,  which  had  been  made,  not  by 
the  love  of  liberty,  hut  by  the  fury  of  faction  ami 
civil  war.  The  power  of  the  sword  had,  m  all  ages, 
been  allowed  to  be  vested  in  the  crown  ;  and  though 
no  law  conferred  this  prerogative,  every  parliament, 
till  the  last  of  the  preceding  reign,  had  willingly 
submitted  to  an  authority  more  ancient,  and  there- 
fore more  sacred,  than  that  of  any  positive  statute.    It 

was  now  thought  proper  solemnly  to  relinquish  the 
violent  pretensions  di  that  parliament,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge, thai  neither  one  house,  nor  both  houses, 
independent  of  the  king,  uer<-  possessed  of  any  mili- 
tary authority.  The  preamble  t"  tins  statute  went 
10  far  as  to  renounce  all  righl  even  oi  "defensive" 
"ii^t  the  king  ;  and  much  oIimm  v.ilinn  has 
been  made  with  regard  to  a  concession  esteemed  so 
singular.  Were  these  terms  taken  in  their  full 
literal  sense  tliey  imply  u  total  renunciation  of  limi- 


tations to  monarchy,  and  of  all  privileges  in  the 
subject,  independent  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
For  as  no  rights  cau  subsist  without  some  remedy, 
still  less  rights  exposed  to  so  much  invasion  from 
tyranny,  or  even  from  ambition;  if  subjects  must 
tj&ver  resist,  it  follows,  that  every  prince,  without 
any  effort,  policy,  or  violence,  is  at  once  rendered 
absolute  and  uncontrollable  :  the  sovereign  needs 
only  issue  an  edict,  abolishing  every  authority  but 
his  own,  and  all  liberty,  from  that  moment,  is  in 
effect  annihilated.  But  this  meaning  it  were  absurd 
to  impute  to  the  present  parliament,  who,  though 
zealous  royalists,  showed  in  their  measures,  that 
they  had  not  cast  off  all  regard  to  national  privileges. 
They  were  probably  sensible,  that  to  suppose  in  the 
sovereign  any  such  invasion  of  public  liberty  is  en- 
tirely unconstitutional;  and  that  therefore  expressly 
to  reserve,  upon  that  event,  any  right  of  resistance 
in  the  subject  must  be  liable  to  the  same  objection. 
They  had  seen  that  the  Long  Parliament,  under 
colour  of  defence,  had  begun  a  violent  attack  upon 
kingly  power;  and,  after  involving  the  kingdom  in 
blood,  had  finally  lost  that  liberty  for  which  they 
hadsoimprudentlycontended.  Theythought.  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible,  after  such 
public  and  such  exorbitant  pretensions,  to  persevere  in 
that  prudent  silence  hitherto  maintained  by  the  laws ; 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  by  some  positive  declara- 
tion, to  bar  the  return  of  like  inconveniencies. 
Wheu  they  excluded,  therefore,  the  right  of  defence, 
they  supposed,  that  the  constitution  remaining  firm 
upon  its  basis,  there  never  really  could  be  an  attack, 
made  by  the  sovereign.  If  such  au  attack  was  at 
any  time  made,  the  necessity  was  then  extreme  : 
and  the  case  of  extreme  and  violent  necessity,  no 
laws,  they  thought,  could  comprehend;  because  to 
such  a  necessity  no  laws  could  beforehand  point  out 
a  proper  remedy. 

The  other  measures  of  this  parliament  still  disco- 
vered a  more  anxious  care  to  guard  against  rebellion 
in  the  subject  than  encroachments  in  the  crown  : 
the  recent  evils  of  civil  war  and  usurpation  had  na- 
turally increased  the  spirit  of  submission  to  the  mo- 
narch, and  had  thrown  the  nation  into  that  dangerous 
extreme.  During  the  violent  and  jealous  govern- 
ment of  the  parliament  and  of  the  protectors,  all 
magistrates,  liable  to  suspicion,  had  been  expelled 
the  corporations;  and  none  had  been  admitted,  who 
gave  not  proofs  of  affection  to  the  ruling  powers,  or 
who  refused  to  subscribe  the  covenant.  To  leave  all 
authority  in  such  hands  seemed  dangerous:  and 
tin*  parliament,  therefore,  empowered  the  king  to 
appoint  commissioners  for  regulating  the  corpora- 
tions, and  expelling  mu  h  magistrates  as  either  in- 
truded themselves  by  violence,  or  professed  princi- 
ples opposed  to  the  government,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical. It  was  also  enacted,  that  all  magistrates 
should  disclaim  the  obligation  of  the  covenant,  and 
should  declare,  both  their  belief,  that  it  was  not 
lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  resist  the 

king,  and  their  abhonniiv  of  the  traitorous  position 
of  taking  arms  by  the  king's  authority  against  his 
pen  on,  or  against  those  who  were  commissioned  by 
him.  |  M  must  !"■  remarked  that  Hallam  censures 
tins  art,  ai  -it  least  of  pei")  questionable  tendency.] 
The  care  of  the  church  wat  no  less  attended  to 
by  this  parliament,  than  that  of  monarchy;  and  the 
hill  of  uniformity  wan  a  pledge  of  their  sincere  at- 
tachment to  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  ami  of  their 
antipathy  to  pre*h\  t« >]  lainsin.  Different  parties, 
however,  concurred  in  promoting  this  bill,  which 
contained  many  severe  clauses  rhe  independents 
S  \   I 
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and  olher  sectaries,  enraged  to  find  all  their  schemes 
subverted  by  the  presbyterians,  who  had  once  been 
their  associates,  exerted  themselves  to  disappoint 
that  party  of  the  favour  and  indulgence,  to  which, 
from  their  recent  merits  in  promoting  the  restora- 
tion, they  thought  themselves  justly  entitled.  By 
the  presbyterians,  said  they,  the  war  was  raised:  by 
them  was  the  populace  first  incited  to  tumults :  by 
their  zeal,  interest,  and  riches,  were  the  armies 
supported:  by  their  force  was  the  king  subdued: 
and  if,  in  the  sequel,  they  protested  against  those 
extreme  violences  committed  on  his  person  by  the 
military  leaders,  their  opposition  came  too  late  after 
having  supplied  these  usurpers  with  the  power  and 
the  pretences  by  which  they  maintained  their  san- 
guinary measures.  They  had  indeed  concurred  with 
the  royalists  in  recalling  the  king:  but  ought  they 
to  he  esteemed,  on  that  account,  more  affectionate 
to  the  royal  cause  ?  Rage  and  animosity,  from  dis- 
appointed ambition,  were  plainly  their  sole  motives  ; 
and  if  the  king  should  now  be  so  imprudent  as  to 
distinguish  them  by  any  particular  indulgences,  he 
would  soon  experience  from  them  the  same  hatred 
and  opposition  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  his 
father. 

The  catholics,  though  they  had  little  interest  in 
the  nation,  were  a  considerable  party  at  court;  and 
from  their  services  and  sufferings  during  the  civil 
wars,  it  seemed  but  just  to  bear  them  some  favour 
and  regard.  These  religionists  dreaded  an  entire 
uuion  among  the  protestants.  Were  they  the  sole 
nonconformists  in  the  nation,  the  severe  execution 
of  penal  laws  upon  their  sect  seemed  an  infallible 
consequence;  and  they  used,  therefore,  all  their  in- 
terest to  push  matters  to  extremity  against  the  pres- 
byterians, who  had  formerly  been  their  most  severe 
oppressors,  and  whom  they  now  expected  for  their 
companions  in  affliction.  The  earl  of  Bristol,  who, 
from  conviction,  or  interest,  or  levity,  or  complai- 
sance, for  the  company  with  whom  he  lived,  had 
changed  his  religion  during  the  king's  exile,  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  this  party. 

The  church  party  had,  during  so  many  years, 
suffered  such  injuries  and  indignities  from  the  sec- 
taries of  every  denomination,  that  no  moderation, 
much  less  deference  was  on  this  occasion  to  be 
expected  in  the  ecclesiastics.  Even  the  laity  of  that 
communion  seemed  now  disposed  to  retaliate  Upon 
their  enemiesl  according  to  the  usual  measures  of 
party  justice.  This  sect  or  faction  (for  it  partook  of 
both)  encouraged  the  rumours  of  plots  and  conspi- 
racies against  the  government;  crimes  which,  with 
out  any  apparent  reason,  they  imputed  to  their  ad- 
versaries. And  instead  of  enlarging  the  terms  of 
communion,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  presbyte- 
rians, they  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  prejudices  which 
prevailed  among  that,  sect,  in  order  to  eject  them 
from  their  livings.  By  the  bill  of  uniformity,  it  was 
required  that  every  clergyman  should  be  re-ordaiu- 
,  ,|  it  ho  had  nul  to  n  reci  ■•■  1  episcopal  ordina- 
tion; should  declare  Ins  assent  to  every  thing  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  should  take 
it,,  oath  ol  i  anonii  al  obedience;  should  abjure  the 
lolemn  league  ai  d  covenant;  and  should  renounce 
the    principle  of  taking  arms,   on  anj    preteoa 

,      ip  LID   I  il»"  king. 

Thii  lull  reinstated  the  i  bun  h  in  the  same  i  on 
diti n  which  il     lood  i-  fore  the  commencement 

ol  Hi-  «  ivil  wars .  and  a    il Id  persecut 

Kiiiutietii   Li  11    ufa  i  t<  d  in  their  lull  rigour,  and  dow 

aturt   woro  now  enacted,  all  the 

i  ition  •■  "i  "i  indulgent  •  to 


tender  consciences  were  thereby  eluded  and  broken 
It  is  true,  Charles,  in  his  declaration  from  Breda, 
had  expressed  his  intention  of  regulating  that  indul- 
gence by  the  advice  and  authority  of  parliament: 
but  this  limitation  could  never  reasonably  be  ex- 
tended to  a  total  infringement  and  violation  of  his 
engagements.  However,  it  is  agreed  that  the  kiug 
did  not  voluntarily  concur  with  this  violent  measure, 
and  that  the  zeal  of  Clarendon  and  of  the  Church 
party  among  the  commons,  seconded  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  catholics,  was  the  chief  cause  which  extorted 
his  consent. 

Such  is  Hume's  statement;  but  the  following 
extract  from  Hallam  will  place  the  whole  of  this 
important  transaction  in  a  more  just  light  before 
the  reader  ; — 

"  The  new  act  of  uniformity  succeeded  to  the  utmost 
wishes  of  its  promoters.  It  provided  that  every  mini- 
ster should,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  1662, 
publicly  declare  his  assent  and  consent  to  every  thing 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on  pain 
of  being  ipso  facto  deprived  of  his  benefice.  Though 
even  the  Long  Parliament  hai  reserved  a  fifth  of  the 
profits  to  those  who  were  ejected  for  refusing  the 
covenant,  uo  mercy  could  be  obtained  from  the  still 
greater  bigotry  of  the  present;  and  a  motion  to 
make  that  allowance  to  non-conforming  ministers 
was  lost  by  94  to  87.  The  lords  had  shown  a  mote 
temperate  spirit,  and  made  several  alterations  of  a 
conciliating  nature.  They  objected  to  extending 
the  subscription  required  by  the  act  to  schoolmas- 
ters. But  the  commons  urged  in  a  conference 
the  force  of  education,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
take  care  for  youth.  The  upper  house  even  in- 
serted a  proviso,  allowing  the  king  to  dispense  with 
the  surplice  and  the  sign  of  the  cross;  but  the 
commons  resolutely  withstanding  this,  and  every 
other  alteration,  they  were  all  given  up.  Yet 
next  year,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  been  prevented 
involuntarily  from  subscribing  the  declaration  in 
due  time,  a  clause  was  introduced,  declaring  that 
the  assent  and  consent  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  required  by  the  said  act  should  be  under- 
stood only  as  to  practice  and  obedience,  and  not 
otherwise.  The  duke  of  York  and  twelve  lay  peers 
protested  against  this  clause,  as  destructive  to  the 
church  of  England  as  now  established;  and  the 
commons  vehemently  objecting  to  it,  the  partisans 
of  moderate  councils  gave  way  as  before.  When 
the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  Cftme,  about  two  thou- 
sand persons  resigned  their  preferments  rather  than 
stain  their  consciences  by  compliance — an  act  to 
which  the  more  liberal  Anglicans,  after  the  bitter- 
ness of  immediate  passions  had  passed  away,  have 
accorded  that  praise  which  is  due  to  heroic  virtue 
in  an  enemy.  It  may  justly  be  said,  that  the  epis- 
copal clergy  had  set  an  example  of  similar  magna- 
nimity in  refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  Yet  as 
that  "  •!-■  partly  of  a  political  nature,  and  those  who 
were  ejected  for  not  taking  it  might  hope  to  be  re- 
stored through  the   success  of  the  king's  ami-,    I  do 

imt  know  thai  it  was  altogether  so  eminent  an  act 
ot  Belf-devotion  as  the  presbyterian  <  lergj  displayed 
on  St.  Barfholomew's-day.  Both  of  them  afford 
striking  contrasts  t<>  the  pliancj  of  the  English 
church  in  the  greater  question  of  the  preceding 

Century,  anil  bear  witness  |u  a  i  eniarkablc  integrity 

and  i  oruistency  of  principle, 

"  No  one  ffhO  has  any  Bense  of  honesty  and  plain 

dealing  can  pretend  thai  Charles  did  nol  violate  the 
spirit  of  his  declarations,  both  that  from  Breda,  ami 
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that  which  he  published  in  October  1660.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  those  decla.ations  were  subject  to 
the  decision  of  parliament,  as  if  the  crown  had  no 
sort  of  influence  in  that  assembly,  nor  even  any 
means  of  making  its  inclinations  known.  He  had 
urged  them  to  confirm  the  act  of  indemnity,  wherein 
he  thought  his  honour  and  security  concerned  :  was 
it  less  easy  to  obtain,  or  at  least  to  ask  for  their 
concurrence  in  a  comprehension  or  toleration  of  the 
presbyterian  clergy?  Yet  after  mocking  those  per- 
sons with  pretended  favour,  and  even  offering  bi- 
shoprics to  some  of  their  number,  by  way  of  pur- 
chasing their  defection,  the  king  made  no  effort  to 
mitigate  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  uniformity; 
and  Clarendon  strenuously  supported  them  through 
both  houses  of  parliament.  This  behaviour  in  the 
minister  sprung  from  real  bigotry  and  dislike  of  the 
presbyterians;  but  Charles  was  influenced  by  a  very 
different  motive,  which  had  become  the  secret  spring 
of  all  his  policy.  This  requires  to  be  fully  explained. 
"  Charles,  during  his  misfortunes,  had  made  re- 
peated promises  to  the  pope  and  the  great  catholic 
princes  of  relaxing  the  penal  laws  against  his  sub- 
jects of  that  religion — promises  which  he  knew  well 
to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  their  assistance. 
And  though  he  never  received  any  succour  which 
could  demand  the  performance  of  these  assurances, 
his  desire  to  stand  well  with  France  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  what  was  really  due  to  the  English 
catholics,  would  have  disposed  him  to  grant  every 
indulgence  which  the  temper  of  his  people  should 
permit.  The  laws  were  highly  severe,  in  some  cases 
sanguinary ;  they  were  enacted  in  very  different 
times,  from  plausible  motives  of  distrust,  which  it 
would  be  now  both  absurd  and  ungrateful  to  retain. 
The  catholics  had  been  the  most  strenuous  of  the 
late  king's  adherents,  the  greatest  sufferers  for  their 
loyalty.  Out  of  about  five  hundred  gentlemen  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  royal  cause,  one-third,  it  has 
been  said,  were  of  that  religion.  Their  estates  had 
been  selected  for  confiscation,  when  others  had  been 
admitted  to  compound.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  especially  during 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  they  declined  in  ge- 
neral to  provoke  a  government  which  showed  a  good 
deal  of  connivance  towards  their  religion,  by  keep- 
ing up  any  connexion  with  the  exiled  family.  They 
had,  as  was  surely  very  natural,  one  paramount  ob- 
ject in  their  political  conduct,  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious liberty ;  whatever  debt  of  gratitude  they 
might  have  owed  to  Charles  I.  had  been  amply  paid  ; 
and  perhaps  they  might  reflect,  that  he  bad  Devei 
scrupled,  in  his  various  negotiations  witli  the  parlia- 
ment, to  acquiesce  in  any  proscriptive  measures  sug- 
gested against  popery.  This  apparent,  abandonment, 
however,  of  the  royal  interests  excited  the  displea- 
sure of  Clarendon,  which  was  increased  by  a  ten- 
dency some  of  the  catholics  showed  to  unite  with 
Lambert,  who  was  understood  to  be  privately  of 
their  religion,  and  by  an  intrigue  carried  oh  in 
1659,  by  the  machination!  of  Buckingham  with 
some  priests,  to  set  up  the  duke  of  York  for  the 
crown,  lint  the  king  retained  no  resentment  of  the 
general  conduct  of  this  parly,  and  was  desirous  to 
give  them  a  testimony  of  Ins  confidence,  by  miti 
gating  the  penal  laws  against  their  religion.  Some 
Itepi    Were  t.i k<-n  towards  tins  by  tie-  bniise  of  lords 

lion  of  1661,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 

that  the  statutes   at    least    inflicting   capital    punish- 

in. --it  would  have  I n  repealed  without  difficulty,  if 

Hi.  catbolii  ■  bad  nut  lost  the  favourable  moment  by 

lOmfl  01  ,11 II  anion;;    lle-insi'l  \ es,  winch  the    never 


ceasing  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  contrived  to  pro- 
duce. 

"  There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  king's 
natural  facility,  and  exemption  from  all  prejudice 
in  favour  of  established  laws,  would  have  led  him  to 
afford  every  indulgence  that  could  be  demanded  to 
his  catholic  subjects,  many  of  whom  were  his  com- 
panions or  his  counsellors,  without  any  propensity 
towards  their  religion.  But  it  is  morally  certain, 
that  during  the  period  of  his  banishment,  he  had 
imbibed,  as  deeply  and  seriously  as  the  character  of 
his  mind  would  permit,  a  persuasion,  that  if  any 
scheme  of  Christianity  were  true,  it  could  only  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  au  infallible  church;  though 
he  was  never  reconciled,  according  to  the  profession 
which  she  exacts,  till  the  last  hours  of  his  life.  The 
secret,  however,  of  his  inclinations,  though  disguised 
to  the  world  by  the  appearance,  and  probably  some- 
times more  than  the  appearance,  of  carelessness  and 
infidelity,  could  not  be  wholly  concealed  from  his 
court.  It  appears  the  most  natural  mode  of  account- 
in*'  for  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  earl  of  Bristol 
to  popery,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been 
insincere.  An  ambitious  intriguer,  holding  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state,  would  not  have  ventured  such 
a  step  without  some  grounds  of  confidence  in  his 
master's  wishes  ;  though  his  characteristic  precipi- 
tancy hurried  him  forward  to  destroy  his  own  hopes. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  proofs  that  the  protestantism 
of  both  the  brothers  was  greatly  suspected  in  Eng- 
land before  the  restoration.  These  suspicions  ac- 
quired strength  after  the  king's  return,  through  his 
manifest  intention  not  to  marry  a  protestant,  and 
still  more  through  the  presumptuous  demeanour  of 
the  opposite  party,  which  seemed  to  indicate  some 
surer  grounds  of  confidence  than  were  yet  manifest. 
The  new  parliament  in  its  first  session  had  made  it 
penal  to  say  that  the  king  was  a  papist  or  popishly 
affected  ;  whence  the  prevalence  of  that  scandal  may 
be  inferred." 

The  royalists,  who  now  predominated,  were  very- 
ready  to  signalize  their  victory,  by  establishing  those 
high  principles  of  monarchy  which  their  antagonists 
had  controverted:  but  when  any  real  power  or  re- 
venue was  demanded  for  the  crown,  they  were  nei- 
ther so  forward  nor  so  liberal  in  their  concessions  as 
the  king  would  gladly  have  wished.  Though  the 
parliament  passed  laws  for  regulating  the  navy,  they 
took  no  notice  of  the  army  ;  and  declined  giviug 
their  sanction  to  this  dangerous  innovation.  The 
king's  debts  were  become  intolerable  ;  and  the  com- 
mons were  at  last  coustraiued  to  vote  him  an  extra, 
ordinary  supply  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  levied  by  eighteen  monthly  assess- 
ments. But  besides  that  this  supply  was  much  in- 
ferior to  the  occasion,  the  king  was  obliged  earnestly 
to  solicit  the  commons,  before  he  could  obtain  it ; 
and,  in  order  to  convince  the  house   of  its  absolute 

lessity,  he  desired  them  to  examine  strictlj   into 

all  his  receipts  and  disbursements.  Finding  likc- 
wi-o  upon  inquiry,  that  the  several  blanches  "I  re- 
venue fell  much  short  of  the  sums  expected,  the)  at 
last,  after  much  delay,  voted  a  new  imposition  ol  two 
shillings  on  each  hearth  ;  and  this  tax  thej  Milled 
on  the  king  dining  life.  The  whole  established  re- 
venue, however,  did  not,  bo-  many  years,  exceed  a 
million  ;  a  sum  confessedly  t""  narrow  for  the  public 
expenses,  A  very  rigid  frugality  at  Least,  a  quality 
in  whit  b  the  king  was  entirely  deficient,  would  have 

I o  requisite  In  make  it  suffice  for  the  dignity   ami 

security  of  government.  After  all  busmi  188  was  die- 
patohed,  iin'  pat Liameul  was  i vgaed. 
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Of  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  we  shall  select  the  following  account  from 
Lingard.  That  by  Hume  entirely  glosses  over 
Charles's  profligacy,  and  is  totally  deficient  in  the 
facts  of  the  transaction  : — 

"  The  treaty  which  Mazarin  concluded  with  Crom- 
well had  taught,  the  French  monarch  to  value  th 
aid  of  that  power  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
conclude  with  honour  and  profit  the  long  and  ex- 
pensive war  with  Spain.  Still  Spain  was  a  formida 
ble  rival:  the  existing  peace  was  considered  by  the 
two  cabinets  as  only  a  breathing  time  preparatory  to 
the  renewal  of  hostilities:  and  Louis,  to  secure  the 
services  of  England  under  the  restored  dynasty,  re- 
solved to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  prince  whom, 
lo  gratify  Cromwell,  be  had  formerly  excluded  from 
his  dominions.  To  secure  this  became,  during  th 
whole  reign  of  Charles,  one  great  object  of  French 
policy ;  and  the  first  step  taken  was  the  proposal, 
through  the  queen-mother,  of  a  marriage  between 
Henrietta,  the  youngest  sister  of  Chailes,  and  Philip, 
the  only  brother  of  Louis.  To  Henrietta  it  opened 
a  brilliant  and  seducing  prospect:  by  the  English 
king  it  was  received  with  joy  and  gratitude; 
aud  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  becoming 
magnificence,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  princess 
with  her  mother  to  France. 

"  Charles  himself,  in  1G59,  with  the  hope  of  re- 
pairing by  the  assistance  of  France  the  loss  which 
his  interests  had  suffered  from  the  defeat  of  Sir 
George  Booth,  made  the  offer  of  his  hand  to  the 
niece  of  the  Cardinal  Mazariu  ;  but  that  minister, 
buying  received  an  unfavourable  accuunt  of  the 
royal  party  in  England,  modestly  declined  the  ho- 
nour, as  far  above  the  pretensions  and  wishes  of  his 
family.  In  a  few  weeks  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
turned  in  favour  of  royalty,  and  Mazarin  sought  to 
renew  the  negotiation  ;  but  the  king's  ardour  for  the 
lady  had  already  cooled:  to  recover  his  crown,  he 
wanted  not  the  assistance  of  her  uncle  ;  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  bind  himself  in  the  trammels  of  wed- 
lock. After  his  return,  the  more  sober  among  his 
counsellors  saw  with  pain  the  scandal  which  he  gave 
by  his  amours;  they  repeatedly  and  earnestly  ad- 
vised him  to  marry  ;  and  at  last  Ihe  example  of  his 
brother  induced  him  to  think  seriously  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  against  the  royal  and  princely  families 
in  tin-  north  of  Europe  be  had,  from  some  cause  or 
Other,  contracted  an  invincible  antipathy;  ami  to 
marry  a  catholic  princess  from  the  south  was  likely 
io  shock  the  religious  prepossessions  of  the  majority 
of  Ins  subjects.  From  this  state  of  indecision  he 
was  drawn  by  a  tempting   proposal,    made   through 

the  Portuguese  ambassador,  at  the  secret  instigation 
ol   I  lie    French   court.      During   the   war   between 

ii"'    I   Spain,  Portugal,  with  the  aid  of  the 

former,  had  preserved  its  independence:  but,  by  the 

treat]  of  the  Pyre is,  Louis  bad  bound  himself  to 

Leave  the  house  of  Bragansa  and   iis  rebel] ad 

i"  I  snl    to  their  fate.     It  was  not,  however.  Ins  in- 
tention thai  Portugal  should  be  agi porated 

with  Spam,  and,  aware  thut    Ihe  king  Alphonso,   a 

weak  prince  under  the  guardianship  of  Ins  mother, 

Id   oppose  no  effectual  resistance  to  Ins  more 

powerful  foe,  he  suggested  to  the  courf  of  Lisbon  a 
between  Donna  Caterina,  the  king's  sister, 
■  ,  Line,  of  England.   It  would  induce  the 

English  n arch  lo  support  the  pretensions  of  Ins 

•■.  and  would  upon  a  new  chi il,  through 

■■■in'  ii  Pranc ghl  afford  asi  i  itani  s  i"   Portugal 

without  any  manifest  violation  ol  its  frieodlj    ran 
lion    with  Spam.    Tie-  advice  »js  adopted;  and 


Francisco  de  Mello,  the  ambassador  in  London, 
offered  with  the  princess  a  dower  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  the  possession  of  Tangier  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  a  free  trade  to  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese 
colonies.  Charle3  consulted  Hyde,  Ormond,  South- 
ampton, and  Nicholas;  their  advice  concurred  with 
the  royal  inclination;  and  De  Mello  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  proposal  would  be  accepted. 

"  The  treaty  with  this  minister  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  Vatteville,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  the  moment  he  discovered  its  real  object,  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  that  Spain  would  never  forgo 
her  claim  to  the  crown  of  Portugal;  that  Donua 
Caterina  was  known  to  be  incapable  of  bearing 
children  ;  and  that  a  marriage  with  her  would  infal- 
libly lead  him  into  a  war,  aud  deprive  his  subjects  of 
the  Spanish  trade;  but  that,  if  be  chose  to  take  one 
of  the  two  princesses  of  Parma,  Philip  would  give 
with  either  the  dower  of  a  daughter  of  Spain. 
Charles  began  to  waver;  he  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  enemy  of  the  Portu- 
guese match ;  and  that  nobleman  proceeded  by  his 
order  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  city  of  Parma. 
There  he  saw  the  two  princesses  on  their  way  to 
church,  and  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  hasten 
his  return.  One  was  so  plain,  the  other  so  corpu- 
lent, that  he  dared  not  recommend  either  to  the 
royal  choice. 

"  In  the  meantime  Charles  had  been  recalled  to 
his  first  intention  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  ad- 
visers, aud  the  arguments  of  the  l'rench  king. 
Bastide,  secretary  of  the  late  ambassador,  Boideaux, 
arrived  in  England  with  a  commission  to  purchase 
lead  for  the  royal  buildings  iu  France;  but,  in  a 
private  conference  with  Hyde,  he  informed  that  mi- 
nister that  his  real  object  was  to  propose  the  means 
o(  establishing  a  private  communication  between 
the  two  kings,  to  bo  conducted  by  the  chancellor  on 
one  part,  and  Fouquet  on  the  other,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  or  of 
the  ordinary  ambassadors  at  either  court.  Charles 
eagerly  accepted  the  proposal ;  aud  the  correspon- 
dence was  maintained  during  five  months,  till  the 
disgrace  of  F'ouquet.  During  thai  tune  Louis  con- 
tinually inculcated  the  advantages  of  the  Portuguese 
match,  offered  Charles  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  votes  in  the  parliament,  consented  to 
lend  him  fifty  thousand  pounds  whenever  he  might 
want  it,  and  engaged  to  furnish  two  millions  of  livres, 
in  the  event  of  a  war  between  England  ami  Spain. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  clandestine  and 
confidential  correspondence  between  Charles  and 
Louis,  which,  in  a  short  tune,  rendered  the  king  of 
England  the  pensionary,  and  therefore,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  dependent,  of  his  good  brother,  the 

king  of  France. 

"  Hut  \  atteville  did  not  long  rely  on  the  success 
of  Bristol's  mission.  Tho  representative  of  the 
catholic  kmg  undertook  to  dissuade  Oharli  s  from 
marriage  with  a  catholic  princess;  he  proposed  to 
lino  i  daughter  of  the  kmg  of  Denmark,  or  of  the 

elee i    Saxony,  or  of  ihe  pri if  Orange,  and 

engaged  that  ins  master  should  give  with  any  of 
them  the  same  portion  which  had  been  offered  with 
a  princess  ol  Parma.  At  ihe  same  time  he  sought 
to  form  a  party  in  the  parliament  and  the  city,    lie 

ope 1   his  table  to  ihe  discontented,  distributed 

money  to  the  needy,  ami  scattered  in  the  streets 
printed  copies  of  ins  memorials  against  a  catholic, 

and  "i  ii    offers  in  lavoui  ol    i  i itant,  match, 

Hul  these  effort!  proved    fruitless.     The  amount  of 
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the  dower,  the  settlements  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  the  concession  of  an  unre- 
stricted trade  to  Portugal  aud  its  dependencies,  pre- 
sented advantages  certain  and  present;  while  the 
dangers  predicted  on  the  score  of  the  infanta's  reli- 
gion were  at  the  best  distant  and  uncertain.  A  full 
council  of  eight-and-twenty  members  had,  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  advised  the  king  to  conclude  the 
marriage;  the  two  houses  presented  to  him  addresses 
of  approbation ;  the  treaty  was  signed;  and  Mon- 
tague, now  earl  of  Sandwich,  received  the  command 
of  a  fleet,  with  instructions  to  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  bring  the 
Portuguese  princess  to  England. 

"  Vatteville  bore  the  disappointment  with  impa- 
tience, and  whether  he  thought  to  mortify  the  French 
court  for  its  interference,  or  only  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  his  countrymen,  he  annouuced  his  intention  of 
reviving  the  ancient  quarrel  for  precedency  between 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  first  oc- 
casion, the  entry  of  Carrara,  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, Charles  prevailed  both  on  Vatteviite  and  on 
D'Estrades,  the  representative  of  Louis,  to  take  no 
part  in  the  ceremony  ;  but  the  latter  was  reproved 
for  his  condescension  by  his  court;  each  prepared 
to  assert  his  claim  on  the  next  opportunity,  the  ex- 
pected entry  of  Brahe,  the  Swedish  ambassador,  and 
the  king,  unable  to  restrain  these  champions  of 
vanity,  forbade  his  subjects  by  proclamation  to  in- 
terfere in  the  contest.  D'Estrades  summoned  every 
Frenchman  in  London,  on  his  allegiance,  to  support 
the  honour  of  his  sovereign  ;  he  sent  for  reinforce- 
ments to  Boulogne  of  which  he  was  governor,  and 
introduced  into  his  house  in  disguise  sereral  of  the 
officers  and  troopers  belonging  to  that  garrison. 
Vatteville,  who  could  not  muster  so  formidable  a 
force,  sought  to  compensate  by  art  for  inferiority  of 
Dumber,  ordering  the  traces  of  his  carriage  to  be 
made  of  chains  of  iron  covered  with  leather,  and  al 
lotting  to  each  of  his  followers  his  particular  station 
and  employment.  The  Tower-wharf  was  selected 
for  the  field  of  battle  ;  at  noon  arrived  the  carriage 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador  with  about  forty  servants 
in  liveries;  and  about  two,  that  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, attended  by  one  hundred  persons  on  foot, 
and  about  forty  on  horseback,  armed  with  pistols,  or 
musquetoons  and  carbines.  At  three  Brahe  landed 
at  the  stairs;  and  the  moment  he  departed  in  one  of 
the  royal  carriages,  those  of  the  two  ambassadors 
started  for  the  place  of  honour.  The  opposite  par- 
ties charged  each  other;  the  shouts  of  the  crowd 
animated  the  combatants;  blood  began  to  (low,  and 
more  than  fifty  persons  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
this  extraordinary  fray.  The  victory  remained  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  French  coachman  fell  from 
his  seat;  the  horses  were  disabled,  and  the  traces 
cut.'  Vatteville's  carriage  instantly  took  the  place 
of  honour ;  its  attendants,  though  repeatedl)  <  barged, 
gallantly  repulsed  the  assailants;  and  the  conquerors, 
as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  were  loudly 
cheered  by  the  populace  and  the  soldiery.  Louis 
received  the  news  with  feelings  of  grief  and  indig- 
nation, not  that  he  lamented  the  fate  of  those  whose 
lives  had  hem  bo  wantonly  sacrificed,  but  that  he 
deemed  his  reputation  lowered  in  the  opinion  of 
Other   powers,  because  the  representative   of  a   rival 

crown  had  gained  the  superiority  in  a  senseless  and 
disgraceful  quarrel.    Without  a  moment's  hesitation 

he  vol   iMiensaldagnu,  lie    Spanish    minister,  mil    of 

hi    'I Dions,  demanded  ample  reparation  from  the 

court  of  Madrid,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  ac- 
commodation, till  Philip  had  expressed  his  sorrow 


at  so  untoward  an  occurrence,  recalled  his  pugna- 
cious representative  from  London,  and  promised 
that  his  ambassadors  should  always  absent  them- 
selves from  ceremonies,  in  which  there  might  be 
danger  of  their  coming  into  competition  with  those 
of  the  French  ciown. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  with 
the  English  fleet,  having  swept  the  Mediterranean 
of  the  Turkish  corsairs,  and  made  a  bold,  but  fruit- 
less attempt  on  the  shipping  behind  the  mole  at 
Algiers,  received  from  the  Portuguese  possession  of 
Tangier  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  infanta. 
The  return  of  spring  summoned  him  to  Lisbon,  and 
Donna  Caterina,  bidding  adieu  to  her  relatives  and 
native  land,  embarked  on  board  his  ship,  the  des- 
tined bride  of  the  English  monarch. 

"  To  Mrs.  Palmer  the  approaching  marriage  was 
a  subject  of  anxiety  and  distrust.  Charles,  that  he 
might  pacify  the  temper  of  his  imperious  mistress, 
redoubled  his  attentions.  He  generally  dined  and 
supped  at  her  house;  he  made  her  the  most  costly 
presents;  he  created  her  husband,  against  his  will, 
earl  of  Castlemain  in  Ireland,  with  remainder  to  the 
issue  male  of  the  body  of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Barbara, 
and  he  solemnly  promised,  that,  instead  of  banishing 
her  from  court,  he  would  appoint  her  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  new  queen.  The  birth  of  a  son  at  Hamp- 
ton-court confirmed  her  influence  over  her  lover. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  Charles 
quitted  the  bouse  of  Castlemain  to  meet  the  infanta. 
In  point  of  personal  attractions  and  fashionable  ac- 
quirements, she  could  not  stand  the  competition 
with  her  dazzling  and  formidable  rival:  yet  she 
was  not  without  claims  to  beauty;  her  good  nature 
and  good  sense  gave  a  charm  to  her  conversation, 
and  the  more  she  was  known,  the  more  she  dis- 
played the  amiable  qualities  of  her  heart.  The  king 
was  gratified  beyond  his  expectations;  he  thought 
■himself  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  such  a  wife, 
and  so  little  did  he  know  of  his  own  heart,  that  he 
boasted  to  bis  friends  of  the  pattern  of  conjugal 
fidelity  which  he  should  thenceforth  set  to  his 
court.  The  royal  pair  came  by  easy  journeys  to 
Hampton-court,  and  lived  for  a  few  days  in  the 
most  edifying  harmony.  But  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Charles  to  estrange  himself  from  the 
company  of  Castlemain,  nor  had  he  forgotten  the 
imprudent  promise  which  had  been  wrung  from 
him  by  her  tears.  One  day,  taking  "  the  lady" 
(such  was  her  usual  designation)  by  the  hand,  he 
presented  her  to  the  queen  in  the  midst  of  a  bril- 
liant court.  Catherine  was  able  to  subdue  her  feel- 
ings for  the  moment.  She  gave  to  her  rival  a  most 
gracious  reception:  but  in  a  few  minutes  her  eyes 
were  suffused  with  tears;  the  blood  gushed  from 
her  nose,  and  she  was  conveyed  in  a  fit  to  her 
apartment.  By  the  king,  tins  incidenl  was  consi- 
dered a  most  heinous  offence.  He  declared  that  he 
would  never  submit  to  the  whims  oi  Ins  wile;  he 
had  been  the  cause  of  Castlemain's  disgrace ;  he 
was  bound  in  honour  to  make  her  reparation.  His 
dissolute  companions  applauded  his  firmness:  Or 
mond  and  Clarendon  ventured1  to  remonstrate  against 
the  indecency  and  cruelty  of  the  appointment.  To 
their  surprise,  he  replied,  thai  whoever  should  op- 
pose his  design,  would  become  the  object  of  his 
everlasting  displeasure,  and  that  they,  if  they  wished 
to  please  him,  should  employ  their  influence  to  over- 
come the  obstinacy  of  toe  queen.  Clarendon  had 
the  tnesi  to  undertake  ;ui  office  which  he  ab- 
horred; hut  Catherine  refused  to  listen  to  In-  .id- 
Vice.    Churles  at  the  Mimu  i.me  subjected  her  lo  the 
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most  painful  mortifications.  The  Portuguese  am- 
bassador was  insulted  on  her  account;  her  coun- 
trywomen were  seat  back  to  Portugal ;  Castlemain 
was  daily  introduced  iuto  her  apartment,  where  the 
mistress  received  the  attentions  of  the  king  and  the 
courtiers,  while  the  queen  sat  alone,  silent  and  un- 
noticed. For  several  weeks  she  maintained  the  un- 
equal contest:  at  lust  her  resolution  failed:  she 
consented  to  accept  the  services  of  her  rival,  and 
even  treated  her  with  kindness  in  private  as  well  as 
public.  But  it  was  now  too  late:  Charles  applauded 
himself  for  his  victory  over  what  he  called  her  way- 
ward and  wilful  temper;  and  those  who  had  before 
admired  her  constancy,  pronounced  her  a  weak  and 
mutable  woman.  The  empire  of  Castlemain  was 
established.  She  waited,  indeed,  (for  such  was  the 
will  of  the  king,)  on  Catherine :  to  the  scandal  of 
all  good  protestants,  she  even  atteuded  to  mass; 
but  on  other  occasions,  the  mistiess  proved  the 
centre  of  attraction ;  the  king  was  always  to  be 
found  at  her  suppers  and  entertainments;  officers 
were  placed  and  displaced  at  her  suggestion  ;  and 
she  at  last  obtained  the  higher  rank  of  duchess  of 
Cleveland  for  herself,  with  remainder  to  Charles 
and  George  Fitzroy,  her  children  by  the  king.  Ca- 
therine, on  the  contrary,  abstained  from  all  political 
intrigue;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  against 
her  religion,  by  her  continual  study  to  please  her 
husband,  the  meekness  with  which  she  bore  her 
wrongs,  and  the  dignity  and  grace  with  which  she 
performed  the  duties  of  her  station,  grew  daily  in 
the  esteem  of  the  public.  Charles  himself  con- 
demned, though  he  did  not  reform,  his  conduct,  and, 
on  occasion  of  her  sickness,  displayed  all  the  anxiety 
and  grief  of  the  most  affectionate  husband.  The 
physicians  had  despaired  of  her  life ;  and  when  she 
prayed  him  to  allow  her  body  to  be  interred  with 
the  remains  of  her  fathers,  and  to  protect  her  native 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  bathed  her  hands  with  tears.  Yet  from 
this  affecting  scene  he  repaired  immediately  to  the 
house  of  Castlemain,  aud  sought  amusement  in  the 
conversation  of  a  new  mistress,  la  Hello  Stuart,  the 
daughter  of  Walter,  son  of  Lord  Blantyre.  Cathe- 
rine, however,  recovered,  and  the  king  pursued  his 
wonted  course  of  dissipation  aud  gallantry. 

41  With  the  infanta,  Charles  had  received  in  mo- 
ney aud  merchandise  a  portion  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds." 

The  festivity  of  the  royal  espousals  was  clouded 
by  the  trial  and  execution  of  criminals.  Berkstead, 
Cobbet,  and  Okey,  three  regicides,  had  escaped  be- 
yund  sea  ;  and  after  wandering  some  time  concealed 

in  Germany,  came  privately  to  Delft,  having  ap- 
pointed their  families  to  meet  them  in  that  place. 
They  were  discovered  by  Downing,  the  king's  resi- 
dent ID   Holland,  who  had   formerly  served   the  pro- 

i' ,  toi  and  commonwealth  in  the  same  station,  and 
who  once  had  even  been  chaplain  to  Okey's  regi- 
ment. He  applied  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  them.  It 
had  i ii  usual  foi  the  States  to  grant  these  war- 
rant ;  though,  at  the  same  time  the}  had  ever  been 
careful  secretli  to  advertise  the  persons,  that  they 
might  I  s  en  i  tied  I sJce  their  escape.  Tins  pre- 
caution was  eluded  b)  the  vigilance  and  dispatch  of 
Downing.  He  quick!)  seized  the  criminals,  horned 
them  "ii  board  b  fi  igate  h  hicfa  laj  ofl  the  i  i  lh 
■enl  them  to  England.  These  three  men  behaved 
with  more  moderation  and  submission  than  any  of 
the  othei   regicide  ,   who  had  suffered.     Okey,  in 

particular,  at  the  pis f  execution,  prayed  foi  the 

■  I    In,  intention,   baa  hi 


submitting  peaceably  to  the  established  government. 
He  had  risen  during  the  wars  from  being  a  chandler 
in  London  to  a  high  rank  in  the  army;  and  in  all 
his  conduct  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  humanity  and 
honour.  In  consideration  of  his  good  character  and 
of  his  behaviour,  the  poor  consolation  to  his  friends 
was  afforded  of  giving  his  body  to  them  to  be  buried. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  much  engaged  by 
the  trial  of  two  distinguished  criminals,  Lambert 
and  Vane.  These  men,  though  none  of  the  late 
king's  judges,  had  been  excepted  from  the  general 
indemnity,  and  committed  to  prison.  The  conven- 
tion parliament,  however,  was  so  favourable  to  them, 
as  to  petition  the  king,  if  they  should  be  found 
guilty,  to  suspend  their  execution  :  but  this  new 
parliament,  more  zealous  for  monarchy,  applied  for 
their  trial  and  condemnation.  Not  to  revive  dis- 
putes, which  were  better  buried  in  oblivion,  the  in- 
dictment of  Vane  did  not  comprehend  any  of  his 
actions  during  the  war  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament:  it  extended  only  to  his  behaviour  after 
the  late  king's  death,  as  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  secretary  of  the  navy,  where  fidelity  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  required  his  opposition  to 
monarchy. 

Vane  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity  to  avail 
himself  of  this  advantage.  He  urged,  that,  if  a 
compliance  with  the  government,  at  that  time  esta- 
blished in  England,  and  the  acknowledging  of  its 
authority,  were  to  be  regarded  as  criminal,  the  whole 
nation  had  incurred  equal  guilt,  and  none  would  re- 
main, whose  innocence  could  entitle  them  to  try  or 
condemn  him  for  his  pretended  treason:  that,  ac- 
cording to  these  maxims,  wherever  an  illegal  autho- 
rity was  established  by  force,  a  total  and  universal 
destruction  must  ensue;  while  the  usurpers  pro- 
scribed one  part  of  the  nation  for  disobedience,  the 
lawful  prince  punished  the  other  for  compliance: 
that  the  legislature  of  England,  foreseeing  this  vio- 
lent situatiou,  had  provided  for  public  security  by 
the  famous  statute  of  Henry  VII.;  in  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  man,  in  case  of  auy  revolution, 
should  ever  be  questioned  for  his  obedience  to  the 
king  in  being:  that  whether  the  established  govern- 
ment were  a  monarchy  or  a  commonwealth,  the 
reason  of  the  thing  was  still  the  same;  nor  ought 
the  expelled  prince  to  think  himself  entitled  to  alle- 
giance, so  long  as  he  could  not  afford  protection  : 
that  it  belonged  not  to  private  persons,  possessed  of 
no  power,  to  discuss  the  title  of  their  governors; 
and  every  usurpation,  even  the  most  flagrant,  would 
equally  require  obedience  with  the  most  legal  csta- 
blishment  I  that  the  controversy  between  the  late 
king  and  his  parliament  was  of  the  most  delicate 
nature;  and  men  of  the  greatest  probity  had  been 
divided  in  their  choice  of  the  party  which  they 
si Id    embrace:    that    the   parliament,    being    nn- 

dered  indissoluble  but  by  its  own  consent,  was  be- 
come a  kind  of  co-ordinate  power  With  the  king; 
and  as  the  ease  was  thus  entirely  new  and  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  il  ought  not  to  be  tried  rigidly 

by  the  letter  of  the  ancient  laws;    that  for  Ins   part, 

all  the  violences  which  had  been  pul  upon  the  par- 
liament, and  upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  he 
had  ever  condemned ;  nor  bad  he  once  appeared  in 
the  house  foi  tome  tune  before  and  after  the  execu- 
tion "i  the  king  i  that  finding  the  whole  governnn  nl 
thrown  into  disorder,  he  was  still  resolved,  in  every 
resolution,  to  adhere  to  the  commons,  the  root,  the 
foundation  of  all  lawful  autl t>  that  in  prosecu- 
tion "i  this  principle,  he  had  cheerfull)  undergone 
all  the  violence  oi  Cromwell's  tyranny  ;  and  would 
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now,  with  equal  alacrity,  expose  hiinseli  to  th 
rigours  of  perverted  law  and  justice :  that  though  it 
was  in  his  power,  on  the  king's  restoration,  to  havi 
escaped  from  his  enemies,  he  was  determined,  in 
imitation  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  antiquity, 
to  perish  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  to  give  testimony 
with  his  blood  for  that  honourable  cause,  in  which 
he  had  been  enlisted  :  aud  that,  besides  the  ties,  by 
which  God  and  nature  had  bound  him  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  voluntarily  engaged  by  the  most 
sacred  covenant,  whose  obligation  no  earthly  power 
should  ever  be  able  to  make  him  relinquish. 

All  the  defence,  which  Vane  could  make,  was 
fruitless.  The  court,  considering  more  the  general 
opinion  of  his  active  guilt  in  the  beginning  aud  pro- 
secution of  the  civil  wars,  than  the  articles  of  trea- 
son charged  against  him.  took  advantage  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  brought  him  in  guilty.  His 
courage  deserted  him  not  upon  his  condemna- 
tion. Though  timid  by  nature,  the  persuasion  of  a 
just  cause  supported  him  against  the  terrors  of  death  ; 
while  his  enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
glory,  embellished  the  conclusion  of  a  life,  which, 
through  the  whole  course  of  it,  had  been  so  much  dis- 
figured by  the  prevalence  of  that  principle.  Lest 
pity  for  a  courageous  sufferer  should  make  impres- 
sion on  the  populace,  drummers  were  placed  under 
the  scaffold,  whose  noise  as  he  began  to  launch  out 
in  reflections  on  the  government,  drowned  his  voice, 
and  admonished  him  to  temper  the  ardour  of  his 
zeal.  He  was  not  astonished  at  this  unexpected 
incident.  In  all  his  behaviour,  there  appeared  a 
firm  and  animated  intrepidity;  and  he  considered 
death  but  as  a  passage  to  that  eternal  felicity,  which 
he  believed  to  be  prepared  fur  him. 

This  man,  so  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary 
talents,  and  for  his  capacity  in  business,  has  left 
some  writings  behind  him  :  they  treat,  all  of  them, 
of  religious  subjects,  and  are  absolutely  unintelligible: 
no  traces  of  eloquence,  or  even  of  common  sense, 
appear  in  them.  A  strange  paradox  !  did  we  not 
know,  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  where  they 
relinquish  by  principle  the  use  of  their  reason,  are 
only  enabled  by  their  vigour  of  mind,  to  work  them- 
selves the  deeper  into  error  and  absurdity.  It  was 
remarkable,  that,  as  Vane,  by  being  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  Strafford's  death,  had  first  opened  the  way 
for  that  destruction  which  overwhelmed  the  nation, 
so  by  his  death  he  closed  the  scene  of  blood.  He  was 
the  East  that  suffered  on  account  of  the  civil  wars. 
Lambert,  though  condemned,  was  reprieved  at  the 
bar;  and  the  judges  declared,  that,  if  Vane's  beha- 
viour had  been  equally  dutiful  and  submissive,  he 
would  have  experienced  like  Irmly  in  the  king. 
Lambert  survived  his  condemnation  near  thirty 
years.  He  was  confined  to  the  isle  of  Guernsey; 
where  he  lived  contented,  forgetting  all  Ins  past 
m  hemei  of  greatness;  and  entirely  forgotten  by  the 
nation  :  he  died  a  Roman  catholic. 

I  >m  this  most  useless  sacrifice,  Hallam  makes  the 
following  remarks  : — 

"  The  condemnation  (if  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  very 
questionable,  even  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  It  was  plainly  repugnant  to  its  spirit.  An 
excellent  statute  enacted  under  Henry  VII.,  and 
deemed  by  some  great  writers  to  be  only  declaratory 
of  the  common  law,  but  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by 
tome  harsh  judgments  of  treason  which  hud  been 
pronounced  during  the  Late  competition  of  the 
D  i  I  "i  I   and  Lancaster,  assured  a  perfect  in 

(lemnity  to  all  persons  obeying  a  king  for  the  rime 
being,  however  defeotivo  his  title  might  come  to  be 


considered  when  another  claimant  should  gain  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  It  established  the  duty  of 
allegiance  to  the  existing  government  upon  a  general 
principle  ;  but  in  its  terms  it  certainly  presumed 
that  government  to  be  a  monarchy.  This  furnished 
the  judges  upon  the  trial  of  Vane  with  a  distinction 
of  which  they  willingly  availed  themselves.  They 
proceeded,  however,  beyond  all  bounds  of  constitu- 
tional precedents  and  of  common  sense,  when  they 
determined  that  Charles  II.  had  been  king  de  facto 
as  well  as  de  jure  from  the  moment  of  his  father's 
death,  though,  in  the  words  of  their  senseless  sophis- 
try, *  kept  out  of  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority 
by  traitors  and  rebels.'  He  had  indeed  assumed 
the  title  during  his  exile,  and  had  granted  letters 
patent  for  different  purposes,  which  it  was  thought 
proper  to  hold  good  after  his  restoration;  thus  pre- 
senting the  strange  anomaly,  aud  as  it  were  contra- 
diction in  terms,  of  a  king  who  began  to  govern  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  But  this  had  not  been 
the  usage  of  former  times.  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III., 
Henry  VII.,  had  dated  their  instruments  either  from 
their  proclamation,  or  at  least  from  some  of  posses- 
sion. The  question  was  not  whether  a  right  to  the 
crown  descended  according  to  the  laws  of  inherit- 
ance ;  whether  such  a  right,  divested  of  possession, 
could  challenge  allegiance  as  a  bouuden  duty  by  the 
law  of  England.  This  is  expressly  determined  in 
the  negative  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  third  Institute, 
who  maintains  a  king  '  that  hath  right,  and  is  out 
of  possession,'  not  to  be  within  the  statute  of  trea- 
sons. He  asserts  also  that  a  pardon  granted  by  him 
would  be  void ;  which  by  parity  of  reasoning  must 
extend  to  all  his  patents.  We  may  consider  there- 
fore the  execution  of  Vane  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
prehensible actious  of  this  bad  reigu.  It  not  only 
violated  the  assurance  of  indemnity,  but  introduced 
a  principle  of  sanguinary  proscription,  which  would 
render  the  return  of  what  is  called  legitimate  govern- 
ment under  any  circumstances  an  intolerable  cu'^e 
to  a  nation. 

"  The  king  violated  his  promise  by  the  execution 
of  Vane,  as  much  as  the  judges  strained  the  law  by 
his  conviction.  He  had  assured  the  last  parliament, 
in  answer  to  their  address,  that  if  Vane  and  Lam- 
bert should  be  attainted  by  law,  he  would  not  suffer 
the  sentence  to  be  executed.  Though  the  present 
parliament  had  urged  the  attorney-general  to  bring 
these  delinquents  to  trial,  they  had  never,  by  an 
iddress  to  the  king,  given  him  a  colour  for  retraci- 
ng his  promise  of  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  Clarendon  does  not  say  a  syllable  about  Vane's 
trial ;  which  affords  a  stioug  presumption  that  he 
thought  it  a  breach  of  the  act  of  indemnity.  But 
we  have  on  record  a  remarkable  letter  of  the  king  to 
his  minister,  wherein  he  expresses  his  resentment  at 
Vane's  bold  demeanour  during  his  trial,  and  inti- 
mates a  wish  for  his  death,  though  with  some  doubts 
whether  it  could  be  honourably  done.  Doubts  of 
such  a  nature  never  Lasted  long  With  this  prince; 
and  Vane  suffered  the  week  alter.  Lambert,  whose 
submissive  behaviour  had  furnished  a  contrast  with 
that  of  Vane,  was  sent  to  Guernsey,  and  remained 

a    prisoner    for    thirty    years.       The    royalists    have 

spoken  of  Vane  with  extreme  dislike  ;  yet  it  .should 
be  remembered,  that  he  was  not  only  incorrupt,  but 
disinterested,  inflexible  in  conforming  his  public 
conduct  to  liis  principles,  and  averse  to  every  san- 
guinary or  oppressive  measure:  qualities  not  very 

common  in  revolutionary  chiefs,  and  which  h< ur 

ably  distinguish  him  from  the  Lamberts  and  Hasel- 

Oj  hi     party." 
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However  odious  Vane  and  Lambert  were  to  the 
presbyterians,  that  party  had  no  leisure  to  rejoice 
at  their  condemnation.  The  fatal  St.  Bartholomew 
approached  ;  the  day  when  the  clergy  were  obliged 
by  the  late  law,  either  to  relinquish  their  livings,  or 
to  sign  the  articles  required  of  them.  A  combina- 
tion had  been  entered  into  by  the  most  zealous  of 
the  presbyterian  ecclesiastics  to  refuse  the  subscrip- 
tion ;  in  hopes  that  the  bishops  would  not  venture  at 
once  to  expel  so  great  a  number  of  the  most  popular 
preachers.  The  catholic  party  at  court,  who  de- 
sired a  great  schism  among  the  protestants,  encou- 
raged thein  in  this  obstinacy  ;  and  gave  them  hopes 
that  the  king  would  protect  them  in  their  refusal. 
The  king  himself,  by  his  irresolute  conduct,  contri- 
buted, either  from  design  or  accident,  to  increase 
this  opinion.  Above  all,  the  terms  of  subscription 
had  been  made  strict  and  rigid,  on  purpose  to  dis- 
gust all  the  zealous  and  scrupulous  among  the  pres- 
byterians, and  deprive  them  of  their  livings.  About 
two  thousand  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relinquished 
their  cures;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  court, 
sacrificed  their  interest  to  their  religious  tenets. 
Fortified  by  society  in  their  sufferings,  they  were  re- 
solved to  undergo  auy  hardships,  rather  than  openly 
renounce  those  principles,  which,  on  other  occasions, 
they  were  so  apt,  from  interest,  to  warp  or  elude.  The 
church  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  retaliation  ;  and  even 
pushed,  as  usual,  the  vengeance  further  than  the 
offence.  During  the  dominion  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  a  fifth  of  each  living  had  been  left  to  the 
ejected  clergyman  ;  but  this  indulgence,  though  at 
first  insisted  on  by  the  house  of  peers,  was  now  re- 
fused to  the  presbyterians.  However  difficult  to  con- 
ciliate peace  among  theologians,  it  was  hoped  by 
many,  that  some  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  commu- 
niuii  might  have  kept  the  presbyterians  united  to  the 
church,  and  have  cured  those  ecclesiastical  factions, 
which  had  been  so  fatal,  and  were  still  so  dangerous, 
Bishoprics  were  offered  to  Calamy,  Baxter,  and 
Reynolds,  leaders  among  the  presby'tcriaus;  the  last 
could  only  be  prevailed  on  to  accept.  Deaneries  and 
other  preferments  were  refused  hi,   many. 

The  next  measure  of  the  king  has  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  justified  by  any  party;  but  is 
often  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes,  if 
mil  blemishes,  of  his  reign.  It  is  the  sale  of  Dun 
kirk  to  the  French.  The  parsimonious  maxims  of 
the  parliament,  and  the  liberal,  or  rather  careless 
disposition  of  Charles,  were  ill  suited  to  each  oilier; 
and  notwithstanding  the  supplies  voted  him,  his 
treasury  was  still  very  empty  and  very  much  in- 
debted, lie  had  secretly  received  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  from  Prance  for  the  sup- 
port of  Portugal ;  but  the  forces  sent  over  to  that 
country,  and  the  Meets  maintained  in  order  to  defend 
it,  hid  already  cost  the  king  that  sum;  and  together 

with    it,    uear    double    the    m v,    which    had    been 

payed  as  the  queen's  portion*  The  time  fixed  for 
payment  of  Ins  sister's  portion  to  the  duke  of  Orleans 
w.i^  approaching.  Tangiers,  a  fortress  from  which 
great  benefit  was  expected,  was  lie,  ome  an  additional 
burden  i"  the  crown  ;  and  Rutherford,  who  now  com- 
manded in  Dunkirk,  bad  increased  the  charge  of 

lli.il  garrison  to  one   hundred  and   twenty   thousand 

i Is  i  year.    These  considerations  hail  such  in- 

linen,  e,  nut  only  on  ihe  king,  hot   even    on   CI. inn 

'i"i.   i, .it  this  uncorrupt  minister  was  the  il  foi 

w.wl  to  advisi  accepting  a  sum  of  m \  in  lieu  ol 

•i  pi whil  h  he  thought  the  kmg,  ft the  narrow 

It* fhr,  leu  one,   was  no    longer    able    lo    retain. 

Hy  the  tre(l)   with  P Igal   it    was   stipulated   that 


Dunkirk  should  never  be  yielded  to  the  Spaniards : 
France  was  therefore  the  only  purchaser  that  re- 
mained. D'Estrades  was  invited  over  by  a  letter 
from  the  chancellor  himself  in  order  to  conclude 
the  bargain.  Nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
demanded.  One  hundred  thousand  were  offered. 
The"English  by  degrees  lowered  their  demand  :  the 
French  raised  their  offer:  and  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid 
by  instalments.  The  arullerv  and  stores  were  va- 
lued at  a  fifth  of  the  sum.  The  importance  of  this 
sale  was  not,  at  that  time,  sufficiently  known,  either 
abroad  or  at  home.  The  French  monarch  himself,  so 
fond  of  acquisitions,  and  so  good  a  judge  of  bis  own 
interests,  thought  that  he  had  made  a  hard  bargain  ; 
and  this  sum,  in  appearance  so  small,  was  the  ut- 
most which  he  would  allow  his  ambassador  to  offer. 
[It  is  said  Louis  XIV.  saved  sixteen  per  cent,  by 
sending  an  agent  over,  who  represented  himself  as 
a  banker  ready  to  discount  the  bills  at  that  per 
centage. 

Hallam's  opinion  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in 
the  extract  we  shall  hereafter  make  relative  to  Cla- 
rendon's disgrace  and  impeachment.] 

A  new  incident  discovered  such  a  glimpse  of  the 
king's  character  and  principles  as,  at  first,  the  na- 
tion was  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret,  but 
such  as  subsequent  events,  by  degrees,  rendered 
sufficiently  plain  and  manifest.  He  issued  a  decla- 
ration, on  pretence  of  mitigating  the  rigours  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  uniformity.  After  expressing 
his  tinn  resolution  to  observe  the  general  indemnity, 
and  to  tiust  entirely  to  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
not  to  any  military  power,  for  the  support  of  his 
throne,  he  mentioned  the  promises  of  Liberty  of  con- 
science, contained  in  his  declaration  of  Breda.  And 
he  subjoined,  that,  "  as  in  the  first  place  he  had 
been  zealous  to  settle  the  uniformity  of  the  church 
of  England,  in  discipline,  ceremony,  and  govern- 
ment, and  shall  ever  constantly  maintain  it :  so  as 
for  what  concerns  the  penalties  upon  those  who, 
living  peaceably,  do  not  conform  themselves  there- 
until, through  scruple  and  tenderness  of  misguided 
conscience,  hut  modestly  and  without  scandal  per- 
form their  devotions  in  their  own  way,  he  should 
make  it  his  special  care,  so  far  as  in  him  lav.  with- 
out invading  the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  incline 
their  wisdom  next  approaching  sessions  to  concur 
with  him  in  making  some  such  act  for  that  purpose, 
as  mav  enable  him  to  exercise,  witha  inure  universal 
Batisfai  lion,  that  power  of  dispensing  which  he  con- 
ceived t"  be  inherent  in  him."  Here  a  most  im- 
portant prerogative  was  exercised  by  the  king;  but 
under  such  artful  reserves  and  Limitations  as  might 
prevent  the  full  discussion  of  the  claim,  and  obviate 
a  breach  between  bun  and  his  parliament.  The 
foundation  of  this  measure  lay  much  deeper,  and 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

The  king,  during  his  exile,  had  imbibed  strong 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion ;  and 
according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  had  al- 
ready In  en  se,  ietlv  i en uicilcil  in  fnriii  to  the  church 
ul  Rome.  The  great  zeal,  expressed  hy  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  against  all  pupists,  had  always,  from 
a  spirit  of  opposition,  inclined  the  court,  and  all  the 
royalists,  t"  adopt  more  favourable  sentiments  to- 

wiirds  licit  sect,  which,   through  the  whole  course  of 

ilie  civil  wars,  had  strenuously  supported  the  rights 
..I'  the  sovereign,  The  rigour  too  wnich  the  kmg, 
during  Ins  abode  is  Scotland,  had  experienced  from 
the  presbyterians,  disposed  him  to  run  into  the  othei 

extreme,    and  to  bear  a  kindness  lo  the  party  most 
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opposite  in  its  genius  to  the  severity  of  those  reli- 
gionists. The  solicitations  and  importunities  of  the 
queen-mother,  the  contagion  of  the  company  which 
he  frequented,  the  view  of  a  more  splendid  and 
courtly  mode  of  worship,  the  hopes  of  indulgence  in 
pleasure  ;  all  these  causes  operated  powerfully  on  a 
young  prince,  whose  careless  and  dissolute  temper 
made  him  incapable  of  adhering  closely  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  early  education.  But  if  the  thoughtless 
humour  of  Charles  rendered  him  an  easy  convert  to 
popery,  the  same  disposition  ever  prevented  the 
theological  tenets  of  that  sect  from  taking  any  fast 
hold  of  him.  During  his  vigorous  state  of  health, 
while  his  blood  was  warm  and  his  spirits  high,  a 
contempt  and  disregard  to  all  religion  held  posses- 
sion of  his  mind;  and  he  might  more  properly  be 
denominated  i  deist  than  a  catholic.  But  in  those 
revolutions  of  temper,  when  the  love  of  raillery  gave 
place  to  reflection,  and  his  penetrating,  but  negli- 
gent, understanding  was  clouded  with  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions, he  had  starts  of  more  sincere  convic- 
tion ,  and  a  sect,  which  always  possessed  his  incli- 
nation, was  then  master  of  his  judgment  and  opinion. 

But  though  the  king  thus  fluctuated,  during  his 
win ili-  reign,  between  irreligion,  which  he  more 
openly  professed,  and  popery,  to  which  he  retained 
a  secret  propensity,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
had  zealously  adopted  all  the  principles  of  that 
theological  paity.  His  eager  temper  and  narrow 
understanding  made  him  a  thorough  convert,  with- 
out any  reserve  from  interest,  or  doubts  from  rea- 
soning and  inquiry.  By  his  application  to  business 
he  had  acquired  a  great  ascendancy  over  the  king, 
who,  though  possessed  of  ninre  discernment,  was 
glad  to  throw  the  burden  of  affairs  on  the  duke,  of 
whom  he  entertained  little  jealousy.  On  pretence 
of  easing  the  pmtestant  dissenters,  they  agreed  upon 
a  plan  fur  introducing  a  general  toleration,  and  giv- 
ing the  catholics  a  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  at 
least,  the  exercise  of  it  in  private  houses.  The  two 
brothers  saw  with  pleasure  so  numerous  and  popu- 
lar a  body  of  the  clergy  refuse  conformity  ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that,  under  shelter  of  their  name,  the 
small  and  hated  sect  of  the  catholics  might  meet 
with  favour  and  protection. 

But  while  the  king  pleaded  his  early  promises  of 
toleration,  and  insisted  on  many  other  plausible  to- 
pics, the  parliament,  who  sat  a  little  after  the  de- 
claration  was  issued,  could  by  no  means  be  satisfied 
with  this. measure.  The  declared  intention  of  easing 
the  dissenters,  and  the  secret  purpose  of  favouring 
the  catholics,  were  equally  disagreeable  to  thein ; 
and  in  these  prepossessions  they  were  encouraged 
by  the  king's  ministers  themselves,  particularly  the 
chancellor.  The  house  of  commons  represented  to 
the  kjng,  that  his  declaration  of  Breda  contained  no 
promise  to  the  presbyterians  aud  other  dissenters, 
but  only  an  expression  of  his  intentions,  upon  sup- 
position of  the  concurrence  of  parliament:  that 
cvfii  if  the  non-conformists  had  beeu  entitled  to 
plead  a  promise,  they  had  intrusted  this  claim,  as 
all  their  other  rights  and  privileges,  to  the  house  of 
Bommons,  who  were  their  representatives,  and  who 
now  freed  the  king  from  that  obligation:  that  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  majesty  and  the 
houtei  vera  so  bound  by  that  declaration  as  to  be 
mi.  ;i|i,i«  itatcd  from  making  any  laws  which  might  be 
contrary  to  it:  that  at  even  the  king's  restoration 
there  were  laws  of  uniformity  in  force  which  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  but  by  act  of  parliament: 
and  that  the  indulgence  intended  would  prove  most 
pernicious  to  church  aud  state,  would  open  the  door 


to  schism,  encourage  faction,  disturb  the  public 
peace,  and  discredit  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 
The  king  did  not  think  proper,  after  this  remon- 
strance, to  insist  any  further  at  present  on  the  pro- 
ject of  indulgence. 

In  order  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the 
two  houses  concurred  in  a  remonstrance  against 
them.  The  king  gave  a  gracious  answer;  though 
he  scrupled  not  to  profess  bis  gratitude  towards 
many  of  that  persuasion,  on  account  of  their  faithful 
services  in  his  father's  cause  and  in  his  own.  A 
proclamation,  for  form's  sake,  was  soon  after  issued 
against  Jewish  and  Romish  priests:  but  care  was 
taken,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  to  render  it  ineffec- 
tual. The  parliament  had  allowed,  that  all  foreign 
priests,  belonging  to  the  two  queens,  should  be  ex- 
cepted, and  that  a  permission  for  thein  to  remain  in 
England  should  still  be  granted.  In  the  proclama- 
tion, the  word  foreign  was  purposely  omitted;  and 
the  queens  were  thereby  authorized  to  give  protec- 
tion to  as  many  English  priests  as  they  should  think 
proper. 

That  the  king  might  reap  some  advantage  from 
his  compliances,  however  fallacious,  he  engaged  the 
commons  anew  into  an  examination  of  his  revenue, 
which,  chiefly  by  the  negligence  in  levying  it,  had 
proved,  he  said,  much  inferior  to  the  public  charges. 
Notwithstanding  the  price  of  Dunkirk,  his  debts, 
he  compiaiued,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum; 
and  to  satisfy  the  commons  that  the  money  formerly 
grantea  aim  had  not  been  prodigally  expended,  he 
offered  to  lay  before  them  the  whole  account  of  his 
disbursements.  It  is,  however,  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  king  was  profligate  in  his  expenditure,  and 
was  unable  to  make  his  royal  revenues  suffice  for 
his  expenses.  The  commons,  without  entering  into 
too  nice  a  disquisition,  voted  him  four  subsidies; 
and  this  was  the  last  time  that  taxes  were  levied  in 
that  manner. 

Several  laws  were  made  this  session  with  regard 
to  trade.  The  militia  also  came  under  consider- 
ation, and  some  rules  were  established  for  ordering 
and  arming  it.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  king  should 
have  no  power  of  keeping  the  militia  under  arms 
above  fourteen  days  in  the  year.  The  situation  of 
this  island,  together  with  its  great  naval  power,  has 
always  occasioned  other  means  of  security,  however 
requisite,  to  be  neglected  amongst  us  :  and  the  par- 
liament showed  here  a  very  great  jealousy  of  the 
king's  strictness  in  disciplining  the  militia.  The 
principles  of  liberty,  perhaps,  require  a  contrary 
jealousy. 

The  earl  of  Bristol's  friendship  with  Clarendon, 
which  had  subsisted  with  great  intimacy  during  their 
exile  and  the  distresses  of  the  royal  party,  had  been 
considerably  impaired  since  the  restoration,  by  the 
chancellor's  refusing  his  assent  to  some  grants, 
which  Bristol  had  applied  for  to  a  court  lady:  and 
a  little  after,  the  latter  nobleman,  agreeably  to  the 
impetuosity  and  indiscretion  of  his  temper,  broke 
out  against  the  minister  in  the  most  outrageous  man- 
ner. He  even  entered  into  a  charge  of  treason 
against  him  before  the  house  of  peers;  but  had  con- 
certed his  measures  so  imprudently,  that  the  judges, 
when  consulted,  declared  that,  neither  lor  :t>  matter 
nor  its  form,  could  the  charge  be  legally  received. 
The  articles  indeed  resemble  more  the  incoherent 
altercations  of  a  passionate   enemy,   than  a  serioUl 

accusal ,  lit  to  be  discussed  by  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, ami  Bristol  himself  was  so  ashamed  of  his 
conduct  ami  defeat,  that  he  absconded  during  some 
time.     Notwithstanding   his    line   talents,    his  clo- 
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quence,  his  spirit,  and  his  courage,  he  could  never  I  favour  and  preferment  bestowed   upon   their  most 
regain  the  character  which  he  lost  by  this  hasty  and    inveterate  foes. 


precipitate  measure. 

But  though  Clarendon  was  able  to  elude  this  rash 
assault,  his  credit  at  court  was  sensibly  decliuing; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  king  found  himself  esta- 
blished on  the  throne,  he  began  to  alienate  himself 
from  a  minister,  whose  character  was  so  little  suited 
to  his  own.  Charles's  favour  for  the  catholics  was 
always  opposed  by  Clarendon,  public  liberty  was 
secured  against  all  attempts  of  the  over-zealous  roy- 
alists, prodigal  grants  of  the  king  were  checked  or 
refused,  and  the  dignity  of  his  owu  character  was  so 
much  consulted  by  the  chancellor,  that  he  made  it 
an  inviolable  rule,  as  did  also  his  friend,  Southamp- 
ton, never  to  enter  into  any  connexion  with  the 
royal  mistresses.  The  king's  favourite  was  Mrs. 
Palmer,  afterwards  created  duchess  of  Cleveland  ; 
a  woman  prodigal,  rapacious,  dissolute,  revengeful. 
She  failed  not  in  her  turn  to  undermine  Clarendon's 
credit  with  his  master  ;  and  her  success  was  at  this 
time  made  apparent  to  the  whole  world.  Secretary 
Nicholas,  the  chancellor's  great  friend,  was  removed 
from  his  place;  and  Sir  Harry  Bennet,  his  avowed 
enemy,  was  advanced  to  that  office.  Bennet  was 
soon  after  created  Lord  Arlington. 

Though  the  king's  conduct  had  hitherto,  since 
his  restoration,  been,  in  the  main,  popular,  men  of 
penetration  began  to  observe,  that  those  virtues,  by 
which  he  had  at  first  dazzled  the  nation,  had  great 
show,  but  not  solidity.  His  good  understanding  lost 
its  influence  by  his  want  of  application ;  his  bounty- 
was  more  the  result  of  a  facility  of  disposition,  than 
generosity  of  character ;  his  social  humour  led  him 
frequently  to  neglect  his  dignity  ;  his  love  of  pleasure 
was  not  attended  with  proper  sentiment  and  de- 
cency ;  and  while  he  seemed  to  bear  a  good-will  to 
every  one  that  approached  him,  he  had  a  heart  not 
very  capable  of  friendship,  and  he  had  secretly  en- 
tertained a  very  bad  opinion  and  distrust  of  man- 
kind. But  above  all,  what  sullied  his  character  m 
the  eyes  of  good  judges,  was  his  negligent  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  unfortunate  cavaliers,  whose  zeal 
and  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause  had  known  DO 
bounds  This  conduct,  however,  in  the-  king,  may, 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  ami  temper, 
admil  perhaps  of  son xcuse;  at  least,  of  some  al- 
leviation. As  he  had  been  restored  more  by  the 
efforts  of  bis  lecom  iled  enemies  than  of  his  ancient 
friends,  the  former  pretended  a  title  lo  share  his  fa, 
rou,  .  .,,1,1  being,  from  practice,  acquainted  with 
public  business,  they  were ibetter qualified  to  execute 
anj  tru  i  committed  to  them.  The  king's  revenues 
w.-'re  far  from  being  huge,  or  even  equal  to  his  ne- 
cessary expenses ;  and  his  mistresses,  and  the  com- 
panions ol  hi-  mirth  and  pleasures,  gained,  by  soli, 
citation,  everj  request  from  Ins  easy  temper.  The 
verj  poverty,  to  which  the  more  sealoui  royalists 
bad  reduced  li Ivi  by  n  adoring  them  insigni- 
ficant, made  them  unlit  to  support  the  king's  mea- 
.,,,     and  i  aused  him  to  deem  them  a  useless  m 

\.el   as   manj    false   and   ridiculous 

,  1,,,,,,,  ol  me,  it  were  offered,  Ins  natural  indolence, 
;,.,,,  0  to  a  strict  discussion  or  inquiry,  lod  him  to 
treat  them  -ill  with  equal  indifference     The  parlia- 

i ,  too)    mm I  the  | lavaliers,    Sixty 

I    and    i il  one  in listributed  among 

th,    ,      \i,      Lam    al  o,    ind   the  Peuderolls,  had 
I i  pi  D         fl  ■ -  king.  But 


iter  pari  ol  royalists  si imained  ...   lousy,  between  bnglana  ana  noiu 

ib  I  b)  II '  ■»-  \i ledonthontturelunultcrablt 

i  bj    eeing  |  states,  ai  on  their  ter«»  « 
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A  new  Session — Rupture  with  Holland — A   new  Ses- 
sion—Victory of  the  English— Rupture  with  France 

—  Rupture  with  Denmark — New  Session— Sea  Fight 
of  four  Days — Victory  of  the  English — Fire  of  Lon- 
don— Advances  towards  Peace — Disgrace  at  Chat- 
ham  Peace   of  Breda — Clarendon's   Fall  —  and 

Banishment  —  State  of  France  —  Character  oj 
Louis  XIV. —  French  Invasion  of  the  LowCountries 

—  Negotiations — Triple  League — Treaty  of  Ail-la- 
Chap'elle — Affairs  of  Scotland — and  of  Ireland. 

The  next  session  of  parliament  discovered  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  principles  which  had  prevailed 
in  all  the  foregoing.  Monarchy  and  the  church 
were  still  the  objects  of  regard  and  affection.  During 
no  period  of  the  present  reign  did  this  spirit  more 
evidently  pass  the  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation. 
The  king  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  bad 
ventured  openly  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  triennial 
act ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  not- 
withstanding the  law,  he  never  would  allow  any 
parliament  to  be  assembled  by  the  methods  pre- 
scribed in  that  statute.  The  parliament,  without 
taking  offence  at  this  declaration,  repealed  the  law; 
and,  in  lieu  of  all  the  securities  formerly  provided, 
satisfied  themselves  with  a  general  clause,  "  that 
parliaments  should  not  be  interrupted  above  three 
years  at  the  most."  As  the  English  parliament  had 
now  raised  itself  to  be  a  regular  check  aud  control 
upon  royal  power ;  it  is  evident  that  they  ought  still 
to  have  preserved  a  regular  security  for  their  meet- 
ing, and  not  have  trusted  entirely  to  the  good-will  ol 
the'king,  who,  if  ambitious  or  enterprising,  had  so 
little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  these  assemblies. 
Before  the  end  of  Charles's  reign,  the  nation  had 
occasion  to  feel  very  sensibly  the  effects  of  this 
repeal. 

By  the  act  of  uniformity,  every  clergyman,  who 
should  officiate  without  being  properly  qualified,  was 
punishable  bv  fine  and  imprisonment  :  but  this  se- 
curity was  not  thought  sufficient  for  the  church.  It 
was  now  enacted,  that  wherever  five  persons  above 
those  of  the  same  household  should  assemble  in  a 
religious  congregation,  every  one  of  Ibcin  was  liable, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  be  imprisoned  three  months, 
,„•  paj  five  pounds;  Foi  the  second,  to  be  imprisoned 
six  months,  or  pay  ten  pounds ;  and  for  the  third,  to 
be  transported  seven  years,  or  pay  a  bundled  pounds. 
The  parliament  had  only  in  their  eye  the  ntolignity 

nitheseetar.es:    il.ev  should  have  earned    then    at- 

tention  further,  to  the  chief  cause  of  that  malignity, 
the  restraint  under  which  they  laboured. 

The  commons  likewise  passed  a  vote,  that  the 
wrni.es,  dishonours,  and  indignities,  offered  to  the 
English  by  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces, 
were  the  greatest  obstructions  to  all  foreign  trade  . 
.,,,,1  thej  promised  to  assist  the  king  with  their  Lives 
and  fortunes  in  asserting  the  ..gin     ol  Ins  crown 

againsl  all  opposition  what ver.    Tins  was  the  first 

open  step  towards  a  Dutch  war.     We  must  explain 
the  i  iu  es  and  motivei  ol  this  measure. 

That  close  union  and  confederacy,  which  lias  lat- 
terly  subsisted,   almost    without    interrupt. on   or  je.i- 

I,,,,  i    bt  tween  England  and  Holland,  is  not  so  much 

'■     iblo  interests  of  these 

growing  power  of  the 
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Freuch  monarch,  who,  without  their  combination,  it 
is  apprehended,  would  soon  extend  his  dominion 
over  Europe.  In  the  first  year  of  Charles's  reign, 
when  the  ambitious  genius  of  Louis  had  not,  as  yet, 
displayed  itself,  and  when  the  great  force  of  his 
people  was,  in  some  measure,  unknown  even  to 
themselves,  the  rivalship  of  commerce,  not  checked 
by  any  other  jealousy  or  apprehension,  had  in  Eng- 
land begotten  a  violent  enmity  against  the  neigh- 
bouring republic. 

Trade  was  beginning,  among  the  English,  to  be  a 
matter  of  general  concern  ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts  and  advantages,  their  commerce  seemed 
hitherto  to  stand  upon  a  footing  which  was  somewhat 
precarious.  The  Dutch,  who  by  industry  and  fru- 
gality were  enabled  to  undersell  them  in  every  market, 
retained  possession  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
commerce  ;  and  the  English  merchants  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  that  all  attempts  to  extend  their 
trade  were  still  turned,  by  the  vigilance  of  their 
rivals,  to  their  loss  and  dishonour.  Their  indigna- 
tion increased,  when  they  considered  the  superior 
naval  power  of  England,  the  bravery  of  her  officers 
and  seamen  ;  her  favourable  situation,  which  ena- 
bled her  to  intercept  the  whole  Dutch  commerce. 
By  the  prospect  of  these  advantages  they  were 
strongly  prompted,  from  motives  less  just  and  poli- 
tical, to  make  war  upon  the  States;  and  at  once  to 
ravish  from  them  by  force,  what  they  could  not  ob- 
tain, or  could  obtain  but  slowly,  by  superior  skill 
and  industry. 

The  careless  unambitious  temper  of  Charles  ren- 
dered him  little  capable  of  forming  so  vast  a  project 
as  that  of  engrossing  the  commerce  and  naval  power 
of  Europe ;  yet  could  he  not  remain  altogether  in- 
sensible to  such  obvious  and  such  tempting  prospects. 
His  genius,  happily  turned  towards  mechanics,  had 
inclined  him  to  study  naval  affairs,  which,  of  all 
branches  of  business,  he  both  loved  the  most  and 
understood  the  best.  Though  the  Dutch,  during  his 
exile,  had  expressed  towards  him  more  civility  and 
friendship,  than  he  had  received  from  any  other 
foreign  power ;  the  Louvestein  or  aristocratic  fac- 
tion, which  at  this  time  ruled  the  commonwealth, 
had  fallen  into  close  union  with  France;  and  could 
that  party  be  subdued,  he  might  hope  that  his  ne- 
phew, the  young  prince  of  Orange,  would  be  rein- 
stated in  the  authority  possessed  by  his  ancestors, 
and  would  bring  the  States  to  a  dependence  under 
England.  His  narrow  revenues  made  it  still  requi- 
site for  him  to  study  the  humours  of  his  people, 
which  now  ran  violently  towards  war;  and  it  has 
been  suspected,  though  the  suspicion  was  not  justi- 
fied by  the  event,  that  the  hopes  of  diverting  BOme 
of  the  supplies  to  his  private  use  were  not  overlooked 
by  this  necessitous  monarch. 

The  duke  of  York,  more  active  and  enterprising, 
pushed  more  eagerly  the  war  with  Holland.  He 
desired  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself:  he 
loved  to  cultivate  commerce  !  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  new  African  company,  whose  trade  was  extremely 
checked  by  the  settlements  of  the  Dutch  :  and  per- 
haps the  religious  prejudices,  by  which  that  prime 
was  always  so  much  governed,  began  even  so  early 
tut  instil  into  him  an  antipathy  against  a  protectant 
commonwealth,  the  bulwark  of  the  reformation.  Cla- 
rendon and  Southampton,  observing  thai  the  nation 
wis  not  supported  by  any  foreign  alliance,  were 
averse  to  hostilities;  but  their  credit  was  now  on 
the  decline. 

By  these  concurring  motives,  the  court  and  par- 
liament were  both  of  them  inclined  to  a  Dutch  war. 


The  parliament  was  prorogued  without  voting  sup- 
plies:  but  as  they  had  been  induced,  without  any 
open  application  from  the  crown,  to  pass  that  vote 
above  mentioned  against  the  Dutch  encroachments, 
it  was  reasonably  considered  as  sufficient  sanction 
for  the  vigorous  measures  which  were  resolved  on. 

Downing,  the  English  minister  at  the  Hague,  a 
man  of  an  insolent  impetuous  temper,  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  States,  containing  a  list  of  those 
depredations,  of  which  the  English  complained.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  all  the  pretended  depredations, 
preceded  the  year  1662,  when  a  treaty  of  league 
and  alliance  had  been  renewed  with  the  Dutch  ;  and 
these  complaints  were  then  thought  either  so  ill 
grounded  or  so  frivolous,  that  they  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Two  ships  alone,  the 
Bonaventure  and  the  Good-hope,  had  been  claimed 
by  the  English;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  claim 
should  be  prosecuted  by  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice. The  states  had  consigned  a  sum  of  money,  in 
case  the  cause  should  be  decided  against  them;  but 
the  matter  was  still  in  dependence.  Cary,  who  was 
intrusted  by  the  proprietors  with  the  management 
of  the  lawsuit  for  the  Bonaventure,  had  resolved  to 
accept  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  were  offered 
him  ;  but  was  hindered  by  Downing,  who  told  him, 
that  the  claim  was  a  matter  of  state  between  the  two 
nations,  not  a  concern  of  private  persons.  These 
circumstances  give  us  no  favourable  idea  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  English  pretensions. 

Charles  confined  not  himself  to  memorials  and 
remonstrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  secretly 
dispatched  with  a  squadron  of  twenty-two  ships  to 
the  coast  of  Africa.  He  not  only  expelled  the  Dutch 
from  Cape  Corse,  to  which  the  English  had  some 
pretensions :  he  likewise  seized  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments of  Cape  Verde  and  the  isle  of  Goree,  toge- 
ther with  several  ships  trading  on  that  coast.  And 
having  sailed  to  America,  he  possessed  himself  of 
Nova  Belgia,  since  called  New  York;  a  territory 
which  James  the  First  had  given  by  patent  to  the 
earl  of  Sterling,  but  which  had  never  been  planted 
but  by  the  Hollanders.  When  the  States  complained 
of  these  hostile  measures,  the  king,  unwilling  to  avow 
what  he  could  not  well  justify,  pretended  to  be  totally 
ignorant  of  Holmes's  enterprise.  He  likewise  con- 
fined that  admiral  to  the  Tower ;  but  some  time  after 
released  him. 

The  Dutch,  finding  that  their  applications  for  re- 
dress were  likely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a  ground  of 
quarrel  was  industriously  sought  for  by  the  English, 
began  to  arm  with  diligence.  They  even  exerted, 
with  some  precipitation,  an  act  of  vigour,  which 
hastened  on  the  rupture.  Sir  John  Lawsou  and  <!<• 
Ruyter  had  been  sent  with  combined  squadrons  into 
the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  chastise  the  piratical 
states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  ;  and  the  time  of  their 
separation  and  return  was  now  approaching.  The 
states  secretly  dispatched  orders  to  de  Ruyter,  that 
he  should  take  in  provisions  al  Cadiz;  and  sailing 

towards  tin-  cnast  of  <  luim-.i,  should  retaliate  on  Un- 
English,  and  put  the  Dutch  in  possession  of  those 
settlements  whence  Holmes  had  expelled  them.  De 
Ruyter,  having  a  considerable  force  on  board,  met 
with  no  opposition  in  Guinea.  All  the  new  acqui- 
sitions of  the  English,    except  Cape  Corse,  Wl  i<-  re 

covered  from  them.  They  were  even  dispossessed  of 
some  old  settlements.  Such  of  their  ships  as  fell 
into  hit  hands  were  seized  by  de  Ruyter.  That  ad- 
miral sailed  next  to  America.  He  attacked  llaiki 
Imes,   1. ill  was    repulsed.      He  afterwards  committed 

hoitilitiefl  on  Long  Island, 
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advancing  with  vigour  and  "Wjhe^n^had   levm,  ^an  ^  ^      H  ^  and  able 

to  cope  with  the  fleet  of  England. 

As  soon  as  certain  intelligence  arrived  of  de  Ruy- 


e.,ed  no  supplies   from  parliament ;  but  by  h 

own  funds  and  credit  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a 
fllef  the  city  of  London  lent  him  one  hund.ed 
fhotand  pounds:  the  spirit  of  the  nation  seconded 
his  armaments  :  he  himself  went  from  port  to  port 
usnectin-  with  great  diligence,  and  encouraging 
the  work;  and  in  a  little  time  the  English  navy  was 
nut  Tn  a  formidable  condition.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
land  pound,  are  said  to  have  been  expended  on  this 
armament.  When  Lawson  arrived,  and  communi- 
SEdhis  suspicion  of  de  Ruyter's  euterpr.se,  orders 
we  ei  sued  for  seizing  all  Dutch  ships;  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  These  were  not  declared  prizes  till  after- 
wards   when  war  was  proclaimed. 

The  parliament,  when  it  met  granted  a  supply, 
the  largest  by  far  that  had  ever  been  given  to  a  king 
of  Sand,  jet  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  present 
undertaking.  Near  two  millions  and  a  halt  were 
voted  to  bl  levied  by  inarterlv  payments, a  hree 
vears  The  avidity  of  the  merchants,  together  witn 
'the  great  prospect  of  success,  had  animated  the 
whole  nation  against  the  Dutch.  . 

A  -real  alteration  was  made  th.s  session  in  the 
method  of  taxing  the  clergy.  In  almost  all  the  other 
Monarchies  of  Europe,  the  assemblies ,  whose con- 
„n.  wis  formerly  requisite  to  the  enacting  Oi  laws, 
«Tcompo»doyf  thie  estates,  the  clergy,  the  no- 
bilitv    and  the  commonalty,  which  formed  so  many 

parliament  was  always  represented  as  consist  n 
of  three  estates;  but  their  separation  was  never  s 
,li,t.uct  as  in  other  kingdoms.    A  convocation    how-    ._ 

had  usually  sitten  at  the  same  t.ine  with  the    per »»»       „, 
parliament;  though   they  possessed   not  a  negative  I , 
yoice  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  assumed  no  oth 
poral  power  than  that  "I   imp. 


As  soon  as  certain  """"S"'-  — / 

ter's  enterprises,  Charles  declared  war  against  the 
States.  His  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  sail,  besides  fire-ships  and  ketches,  was 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  and .under  him 
by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  It 
had  about  twenty-two  thousand  men  on  board  Op- 
dam  who  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy  »f  nearly 
eqTal  force,  declined  not  the  combat.  In  the  heat 
of  action  when  engaged  in  close  fight  with  the  duke 
of  York,  Opdam's  snip  blew  up.  This  accident  much 
discouraged  the  Dutch,  who  fled  towards i  the,, -own 
coast.  Tromp  alone,  son  of  the  famous  admiral 
killed  during  the  former  war,  bravely  sustained  with 
his  squadron  the  efforts  of  the  English,  and  pro 
tected  the  rear  of  his  countrymen  1  he  vanned 
had  nineteen  ships  sunk  and  taken  The  v it  tors 
lost  only  one.     Sir  John  Lawson  died  soon  after  of 

^ItTaffirmed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  reason, 
that  this  victory  might  have   been   rendered  more 
complete,  had  not  orders  been  issued  to  slacken  sail 
bvBrounker,  one  of  the  duke's  bed-chamber  who 
pretended  authority  from  his  master.    1  he  duke  dis- 
claimed the  orders;  but  Brounker  never  was  suffi- 
ciently punished  for  his  temerity*.     It  is  allowed 
however,  that  the  duke  behaved  with  gr eat  bra v 
Juring  the  action.     He  was  long  in  the  *"»"*« 
■arl  of  Falmouth,   Lord  Muskeirj, 
and  Mr  Boyle,  were  killed  by  one  shot  at  his  side, 
andcoered-him  all  over  with  their  bran,,  and  g.« 
And  it  is   not  likely  that,  in  a  pursuit,  where  even 
s  of  inferior  station,  and  of  the  most  coward  y 
.position,  acquire  courage,  a  commander  should 
Hht  splits  to  flag,  and  should  turn  from  the  back 
the  I  of  an  enemy,  wbose  lace  be  had  not  been  afraid  to 


This  toaster  threw  the  Dutch  into  consternation 
and  determined  de  Witt,  who  was  the  soul  of  their 
councils  to  exct  h.s  military  capacity,  in  order  to 
support  the  declining  courage  ot  his  countrymen, 
support   un.  e  which   he  took  under 

lie  went  oil  board    the    tle.t,    wnicn    n 

hi.  command;  and  be  soon  remedied  all  tbosi  ais- 

'  der.  which  had  1 n  occasioned  by  the  late  mi*- 

fortune!   T nius  of  this  man  was  of  the  most 

estensive  nature.      He   quickly   became  as  much 
rof ■''^H.a.ifbe^ro.nhisinam, 


clergy.      By  reason  of  ... 

which  he  could  bestow,  the  king's  influence  over  tut 

church  was  more   considerable  than  oyer  the  laity  ; 

that  the  subai, gran  ted  by  the  convocation, 

e  commonly  greater  than  those  which  were  voted 
by  parliament.  The  church,  therefore,  was  not  dis- 
nLLed  to  depart  tacitly  from  the  right  ..1  taxing 
herself  and  allow  the  commons  to  lay  impositions 
on  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  on  the  rest  0  be 
i      .i  .,„     In  recompense,  two  subsidies,  which  me 

knfeonInh.dCOfor rly  granted .remitted     »«t.m-vai  ana.™  »  --  ---^  -  ^ 

and  the  parochial  clergy  were  allowed  to  vote  at   *«£££        ,„„„.        ts  0f  pilotage  and  saihug, 

ft J'     KWI  SAf    CS3  wha,  men  expert  in  those  arts  had  ever  been 

inborn. gnilcant  to  the  crown,  nave  been   abU;  to  atU.n. ^  ^  ^M  ^    h  ir 

„1,„l,  disused  of  late  years.  (     „„.„.  aasu,tance  and  BUpport.     Uj« 

SSSTtK."   :'»•''  :rdn:f;;i^;:,:l^!:i^on,,,ice  was   engaged,,,  a  de,,,s,veaU,a,,ce 

i:::   ,:  i:-,'ioA„r:„d,d,w, ^^  .KI11B., wsraffiars 

,,,!,,     They  tried  ev.rj f  negotiation  be  ore    f ,      ,  ,,.,,,  „„..,  »..  m«   «;.»•.■;>.  *  [„  „„,,.,,,  ,„ 

|„.v    wonll    ■-"■■    to    extremities.      Their    measures  U.y».      ;■'     >     '       ' »     »     ,    '     ,','   ,,,„,    ,„.,.„,„.„  ,.;A.     Mr 

t,l  .,..,,....,. I rtedbyJohndeWit,  a ^W^t:'::^  ,!,,  , ^T^TX!. 

M   ,.,„„„.,„  toi  greatness  "I  „.....!,  fin    ■>-  ,      unm.  „„,,       „,  h  ,,  ,,,..,..         n 

,'„,.,    and  tor grity.    Though u  •  ...  -   ,    ,     ,  , ,,     ,  ...  »  ....  _(  J-     „;  , ,.,      „,.  „  „ 

L iyaU  deportment,  he  u.-w  h,,»  m  .,h.,.i    ■    -   •<;;_  ■;» '„  '„.,, ,  „„.„  „,,  ,,.„,,  •";;»*'»,»•"»- 

public  counsel!  thai  magnam. < b  s.n.s  th.  ...  -   Ni u  r,v„  „    „   i,.e.i .,,..,-  ';;;;;:;"„  „  ,:',„„,„,..; ,, 

,  .real  lUte.    U  was  ever  l„»  .nax..,i,    .at   „,.„  ,„.  „„.,„,  „  „  .,>    k ,  .      i    .     '  ■  abou|  ,„„ 

pendent  g rn ut. Id  yield  ... .......  I.,r   ;;■;;;;.;;;;;■•;  ..,.■'■;";,  ::,.,,,,",,....1 ,,,„,.,,......>.;" 

such. • 'of,rfroi.M.,eveni...gw....-^      ,    ,, „ , ,..,..■...,  ;";;;;:;;;;;«.",„,,  „,. hiul ,,, a  „„y 

.,,..   nun i  ..in  to  provoke  rrein  cuunu  U«l an  '•'"'"  ■  "'       i 
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with  the  States;  but  as  his  naval  force  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  he  was  extremely  averse,  at  that  time, 
frum  entering  into  a  war  with  so  formidable  a  power 
at  England.  He  long  tried  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
the  States,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  an  embassy  to 
London,  which  returned  without  effecting  any  thing. 
Lord  Hollis,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  endea- 
voured to  draw  over  Louis  to  the  side  of  England; 
and,  in  his  master's  name,  made  .him  the  most 
tempting  offers.  Charles  was  content  to  abandon 
all  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  to  the  French,  with. 
out  pretending  to  a  foot  of  ground  for  himself,  pro- 
vided Louis  would  allow  him  to  pursue  his  advan- 
tages against  the  Dutch.  But  the  French  monarch, 
though  the  conquest  of  that  valuable  territory  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  ambition,  rejected  the  offer  as 
contrary  to  his  interests:  he  thought,  that  if  the 
English  had  once  established  an  uncontrollable  do- 
minion over  the  sea  and  over  commerce,  they  would 
soon  be  able  to  render  his  acquisitions  a  dear  pur- 
chase to  him.  When  de  Lionne,  the  French  secre- 
tary, assured  Van  Beuninghen,  ambassador  of  the 
States,  that  this  offer  had  been  pressed  on  his  master 
during  six  months:  "  I  can  readily  believe  it,**  re- 
plied the  Dutchman;  "  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  England." 

Such  were  the  established  maxims  at  that  time 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  princes.  It  must 
however  be  allowed,  that  the  politics  of  Charles,  in 
making  this  offer,  were  not  a  little  hazardous.  The 
extreme  weakness  of  Spain  would  have  rendered 
the  French  conquests  easy  and  infallible ;  but  the 
vigour  of  the  Dutch,  it  might  be  foreseen,  would 
make  the  success  of  the  English  much  more  preca- 
rious. And  even  were  the  naval  force  of  Holland 
totally  annihilated,  the  acquisition  of  the  Dutch 
commerce  to  England  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a 
certain  consequence  ;  nor  is  trade  a  constant  attend- 
ant of  power,  but  depends  on  many  other,  and  some 
of  them  very  delicate  circumstances. 

Though  the  king  of  France  was  resolved  to  sup- 
port the  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  contest  in  which 
they  were  engaged ;  yet  he  protracted  his  declara- 
tion, and  employed  the  time  in  naval  preparations, 
both  in  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
king  of  Denmark  meanwhile  was  resolved  not  to 
remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the  contest  between  the 
maritime  powers.  The  part  which  he  acted  was  the 
most  extraordinary:  he  made  a  secret  agreement 
with  Charles  to  seize  all  the  Dutch  ships  in  his  har- 
bours, and  to  share  the  spoils  with  the  English, 
provided  they  would  assist  him  in  executing  this 
measure.  In  order  to  increase  his  prey,  he  perfidi- 
ously invited  the  Dutch  to  take  shelter  in  his  ports; 
and  accordingly  the  East  India  fleet,  very  richly 
laden,  had  put  into  Bergen.  Sandwich,  who  now 
commanded  the  English  navy  (the  duke  having 
gone  ashore,)  dispatched  Sir  Thomas  Tiddiman  with 
a  gqaadrOD  to  attack  them;  but  whether  from  the 
king  of  Denmark's  delay  in  sending  orders  to  the 
governor,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  his  avidity 
in  endeavouring  to  engross  the  whole  booty,  the 
English  admiral,  though  he  behaved  with  great 
brave rv,  failed  of  his  purpose.  The  Danish  go- 
vernor tired  upon  him;  and  the  Dutch,  having  had 
leisure  to  fortify  themselves,  made  a  gallant  re- 
riitance. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  seemingly  ashamed  of  his 
conduct,  concluded  With  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  En- 
glish envoy,  an  offensive  alliance  against  the  Slates ; 
and  at  the  very  same  time,  his  resident  at  the 
Hague,  by  his  orders,  concluded  an  offensive  alliance 


against  England.  To  this  latter  alliance  he  adhered, 
probably  from  jealousy  of  the  increasing  naval  power 
of  England ;  and  he  seized  and  confiscated  all  th« 
English  ships  in  his  harbours.  This  was  a  sensible 
check  to  the  advantages  which  Charles  had  obtained 
over  the  Dutch.  Not  only  was  a  blow  given  to  the 
English  commerce;  but  the  king  of  Denmark's  naval 
force  was  also  considerable,  and  threatened  every 
moment  a  conjunction  with  the  Hollanders.  That 
prince  stipulated  to  assist  his  ally  with  a  fleet  of 
thiity  sail ;  and  he  received  in  return  a  yearly  sub- 
sidy of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  of 
which  three  hundred  thousand  were  paid  by  France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  these 
confederacies  by  acquiring  new  friends  and  allies. 
He  had  dispatched  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw  into  Spain, 
who  met  with  a  very  cold  reception.  That  monarchy 
was  sunk  into  a  state  of  weakness,  and  was  menaced 
with  an  invasion  from  France;  yet  could  not  any 
motive  prevail  with  Philip  to  enter  into  cordial 
friendship  with  England.  Charles's  alliance  with 
Portugal,  the  detention  of  Jamaica  and  Tangiers, 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  ;  all  these  offences 
sunk  so  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
that  no  motive  of  interest  was  sufficient  to  outweigh 
them. 

The  bishop  of  Munster  was  the  only  ally  that 
Charles  could  acquire.  This  prelate,  a  man  of  rest- 
less enterprise  and  ambition,  had  entertained  a  vio- 
lent animosity  against  the  States;  and  he  was  easily 
engaged,  by  the  promise  of  subsidies  from  England, 
to  make  an  incursion  on  that  republic.  With  a  tu- 
multuary army  of  near  twenty  thousand  men,  he 
invaded  her  territories,  and  met  with  weak  resist- 
ance. The  land-forces  of  the  States  were  as  feeble 
and  ill-governed,  as  their  fleets  were  gallant  and 
formidable.  But  after  his  committing  great  ravages 
in  several  of  the  provinces,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  warlike  prelate.  He  had  not  military 
skill  sufficient  to  improve  the  advantages  which  for- 
tune had  put  into  his  hands:  the  king  of  France 
sent  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  to  oppose  him  :  sub- 
sidies were  not  regularly  remitted  him  from  England; 
and  many  of  his  troops  deserted  for  want  of  pay  : 
the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  threatened  him  with  an 
invasion  in  his  own  state  :  and  on  the  whole,  he  was 
glad  to  conclude  a  peace  under  the  mediation  of 
France.  On  the  first  surmise  of  his  intentions,  Sir 
William  Temple  was  sent  from  London  with  money 
to  fix  him  in  his  former  alliance;  but  found  that  he 
arrived  too  late. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all  these  favourable 
circumstances,  continued  resolute  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  in  their  own  defence.  De  Ruyter, 
their  great  admiral,  was  arrived  from  his  expedition 
to  Guinea:  their  Indian  fleet  was  come  home  in 
safety:  their  harbours  were  crowded  with  merchant 
ships:  faction  at  home  was  appeased:  the  young 
prince  of  Orange  had  put  himself  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Slates  of  Holland,  and  of  de  Witt,  their  pen- 
sionary, who  executed  his  trust  with  honour  and 
fidelity:  and  the  animosit)  which  the  Hollander* 
entertained  against  the  attack  of  the  English,  so 
unprovoked,  as  they  thought  it,  made  them  thirst 
for  revenge,  and  hope  for  better  success  in  their 
next  enterprise.  Such  vigour  was  exerted  in  the 
common  cause,  that,  in  order  to  man  the  fleet,  .ill 
merchant  ships  were  prohibited  to  sail,  and  even  the 
lislieins  were  suspended. 

The  BngUeh  likewise  continued  in  the  same  dis- 
position, though  another  more  grievous  calamity  had 
joined  itself  to  that  of  war. 
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As  Hume  gives  no  account  of  the  great  national 
calamity  of  the  plague,  we  extract  the  following 
from  D*r   Lin^ard  : — 

"  In  the  depth  of  the  last  winter  (166  0.  two  or 
three  isolated  cases  of  plague  had  occurred  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  metropolis.  The  fact  excited  alarm, 
and  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  he 
weekly  variations  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  On  he 
one  hand,  the  cool  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  weather,  were  hailed  as  fa- 
vourable circumstances;  on  the  other,  it  could  not 
be  concealed  that  the  number  of  deaths,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  arose,  was  progressively  on  the  advance. 
In  this  state  of  suspense,  alternately  agitated  by  their 
hopes  and  fears,  men  looked  to  the  result  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety  ;  and,  at  length,  about  the  end 
of  May,  under  the  influence  of  a  warmer  sun  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  close  and  stagnant  atmosphere, 
the  evil  burst  forth  in  all  its  terrors.  From  the 
centre  of  St.  Giles's  the  infection  spread  with  ra- 
pidity over  the  adjacent  parishes,  threatened  the 
court  at  Whitehall,  and,  in  defiance  of  every  pre- 
caution, stole  its  way  into  the  city.  A  general  panic 
ensued.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  the  first  to 
flee  •  the  royal  family  followed  (June  29) ;  and  then 
all  who  valued  their  personal  safety  more  than  the 
considerations  of  home  and  interest,  prepared  to 
imitate  the  example.  For  some  weeks  the  tide  ot 
emigration  flowed  from  every  outlet  towards  the 
country  ;  it  was  checked  at  last  by  the  refusal  of  the 
lord-mayor  to  grant  certificates  of  health,  and  by  the 
opposition  of  the  neighbouring  townships,  which  rose 
in  their  own  defence,  and  formed  a  barrier  round 
the  devoted  city. 

"The  absence  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  conse- 
sequent  cessation  of  trade  and  breaking  up  of  esta- 
blishments, served  to  aggravate  the  calamity.  It 
was  calculated  that  forty  thousand  servants  had 
been  left  without  a  home,  anil  the  number  of  artisans 
and  labourers  thrown  out  of  employment  was  still 
more  considerable.  It  is  true  that  the  charity  ol 
the  opulent  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  distress.  The  king  subscribed  the  weekly  sum  of 
onethousand  pounds;  the  city  of  six  hundred  pounds; 
the  queen-dowager,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
the  earl  of  Craven,  and  the  lord-mayor,  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  amount  of  their  benefactions  j  and 
the  magistral'^  were  careful  to  ensure  a  constant 
Supply  of  provisions  in  the  markets:  yet  the  families 
,1,  „  ,j,..„. ,„i,.,|  ,,n  .  asu.il  relief  for  the  means  of  sub- 
,,„!,.„, ■,.  were  necessarily  subjected  to  privations, 
which  rendered  them  more  liable  to  receive,  and 
less  able  to  subdue,  the  contagion.  The  mortality 
was  at  ln-t  confined  i  nieflj  to  the  lower  classes, 
carrying  off  in  a  larger  proportion  the  children 
than  the  adult,  the  females  than  the  men.  But,  by 
the  end  of  June,  so  rapid  was  the  diffusion,  so  de 
,truetive  were  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  that  the 
civil  .mil. "iiios  deemed  it  time  I"  exen  ise  the  pow 

ers   Willi   win.  h  lliev   had   I li   invested   lis    all  ail    ol 

I  „„,..  i.  'foi  the  charitable  relief  and  ordering  ol 
pers.ms  infected  with  the  plague.'     1.  Thej  divided 

the  parisl to  di  tricti   and  all i  to  each  an- 

tricl  i  ipetenl  number  of  officers,  under  the  de- 

Dot n   of   examiners,   searchers,    nurses,    and 

watchmen.    2,  Thej  orderod  thai  M u  tence  ol 

...  „i„  rarer  il  might  penetrate,  should  be 
,,,,,,1,.  known  to  the  publii  bj  ■  red  i  rot  i,  wot 

,    p  „i,t.d  mi   the  door,   with  the  words, 

i  |  ,,,,i   i, ,  |  j  i .'  placed  above  it     From 

,„,',,  m'omenl  the  bouse  was  closed;  all  egress  for 
D|  one  month  was  inoxorably  refused  , 


and  the  wretched  inmates  were  doomed  to   remai 
'  und 


the  same  roof,  communicating  death  one  to 
the  other.  Of  these  many  sunk  under  the  horrors 
of  their  situation  :  many  were  rendered  desperate. 
They  eluded  the  vigilance,  or  corrupted  the  fidelity, 
of  the  watchmen,  and  by  their  escape,  instead  of 
avoiding,  served  only  to  disseminate,  the  contagion.* 
3.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  speedy  interment 
of  the  dead.  In  the  day-time  officers  were  always 
on  the  watch  to  withdraw  from  public  view  the  bodies 
of  those  who  expired  in  the  streets  ;  during  the  night 
the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  accompanied  with  the  glare  of 
links,  announced  the  approach  of  the  pest-cart, 
making  its  round  to  receive  the  victims  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  No  coffins  were  prepared ;  no 
funeral  service  was  read ;  no  mourners  were  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  remains  of  their  relatives  or 
friends.  The  cart  proceeded  to  the  nearest  ceme- 
tery, and  shot  its  burthen  into  the  common  grave,  a 
deep  and  spacious  pit,  capable  of  holding  some  scores 
of  bodies,  and  dug  in  the  churchyard,  or,  when  the 
churchyard  was  full,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  parish. 
Of  the  hardened  and  brutal  conduct  of  the  men,  to 
whom  this  duty  was  committed,  men  taken  from  the 
I  refuse  of  society,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  morality  or 
decency,  instances  were  related,  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human 
depravity. 

"  The'disease  generally  manifested  itself  by  the 
usual  febrile  symptoms  of  shivering,  nausea,  head- 
ache, and  delirium.  In  some,  these  affections  were 
so  mild  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  slight  and  transient  in- 
disposition. The  victim  saw  not,  or  would  not  see, 
the  insidious  approach  of  his  foe  :  he  applied  to  his 
usual  avocations,  till  a  sudden  faintness  came  on, 
the  macula;,  the  fatal  '  tokens,'  appeared  on  his 
breast,  and  within  an  hour  life  was  extinct  But, 
in  most  cases,  the  pain  and  the  delirium  left  no 
loom  for  doubt.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  buboes 
or  carbuncles  arose  :  if  these  could  be  made  to  sup- 
purate, recovery  might  be  anticipated;  if  they  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  nature,  and  the  skill  of  the  phy- 
sician, death  was  inevitable.  The  sufferings  uf  the 
patients  often  threw  them  into  paroxysms  of  frenzy. 
Thej  burst  the  bands  by  which  ihey  were  confined 
to  their  beds;  they  precipitated  themselves  from  the 
windows ;  they  ran  naked  into  the  street,  and 
plunged  into  the  river. 

"  Men  of  the  strongest  minds  were  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, when  tiny  contemplated  this  scene  of  woe  and 
desolation:  the  weak  and  the  credulous  became  the 
dupes  of  their  own  fears  and  imaginations.  Tales 
the  most  improbable,  and  predict  ions  the  most  Ictti  lie, 
were  circulated;  numbers  assembled  at  different 
cemeteries  to  behold  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  walk 
round  the  pits,  in  which  their  bodies  had  been  de- 
posited ;  and  crowds  believed  thai  they  saw  in  the 
heavens  a  sword  of  name,  stretching  from  Westmin- 
ster to  the  Tower.  To  add  to  their  tennis,  came 
the  fanatics,  who  felt  themselves  inspired  to  acl  the 
pari  of  prophets.  One  of  these,  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
walked  through  the  city,  bearing  on  Ins  head  a  pan 
of  burning  coals,  and  denouncing  the  judgments  of 
God  ..n  its  sinful  inhabitants;  another,  assuming 
tho  character  of  Jonah,  proclaimed  aloud  as  ha 
p.is.d,  •  i  ei  forty  'lays,  and  1 d.m  shall  be  de- 
stroyed ;'  and  a  third  might  be  met,  sometimes  by 
day,  sometimes  by  night,  advancing  with  a  hurried 

p i iplng,  If  taken  in  company  with  others, 

and  found  to  have  lnl is i  upon  thorn,  « liable  to 

mflordeatl M n  Ifwlthoul  sores,  to  be  treated  as  rogui  i 

o..l  ITS     il. eiols." 
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Btep,  and  exclaiming  with  a  deep  sepulchral  voice, 
4  Oh,  the  great  and  dreadful  God  !' 

"  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  the 
weather  was  sultry,  the  heat  more  and  more  op- 
pressive. The  eastern  parishes,  which  at  first  had 
been  spared,  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  pestilence, 
and  the  more  substantial  citizens,  whom  it  had  hi- 
therto respected,  suffered  in  common  with  their  less 
opulent  neighbours.*  In  many  places  the  regula- 
tions of  the  magistrates  could  no  longer  be  enforced. 
The  nights  did  not  suffice  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
who  were  now  borne  in  coffins  to  their  graves  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  ;  and  it  was  inhuman  to  shut  up  the 
dwellings  of  the  infected  poor,  whose  families  must 
have  perished  through  want,  had  they  not  been  per- 
mitted to  go  and  seek  relief.  London  presented  a 
wide  and  heart-rending  scene  of  misery  and  desola- 
tion. Rows  of  houses  stood  teuantless  and  open  to 
(he  winds:  others,  in  almost  equal  numbers,  exhi- 
bited the  red  cross  flaming  on  the  doors.  The  chief 
thoroughfares,  so  lately  trodden  by  the  feet  of  thou- 
sands, were  overgrown  with  grass.  The  few  indi- 
viduals who  ventured  abroad  walked  in  the  middle, 
and,  when  they  met,  declined  on  opposite  sides,  to 
avoid  the  contact  of  each  other.  But,  if  the  solitude 
and  stillness  of  the  streets  impressed  the  miud  with 
awe,  there  was  something  yet  more  appalling  in  th 
souuds,  which  occasionally  burst  upon  the  ear.  A 
one  moment  were  heard  the  ravings  of  delirium,  or 
the  wail  of  woe,  from  the  infected  dwelling;  at  ati< 
other,  the  merry  song  or  the  loud  and  careless  laugh 
issuing  from  the  wassailers  at  the  tavern,  or  the 
mates  of  the  brothel.  Men  became  so  familiarized 
with  the  form,  that  they  steeled  their  feelings  against 
the  terrors,  of  death.  They  waited  each  for  his  turn 
with  the  resignation  of  the  Christian,  or  the  indif- 
ference of  the  stoic.  Some  devoted  themselves  to 
exercises  of  piety  ;  others  sought  relief  in  the  riot  of 
dissipation,  and  the  recklessness  of  despair. 

"  September  came  ;  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
began  to  abate ;  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
mortality  increased. f  Formerly  a  hope  of  recovery 
might  be  indulged  ;  now  infection  was  the  certain 
harbinger  of  death,  which  followed,  generally,  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  often  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  privy-council  ordered  (Septem- 
ber ~)\  an  experiment  to  be  tried,  which  was  grounded 
on  the  practice  of  former  times.  To  dissipate  the 
pestilential  miasm,  fires  of  sea-coal,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  fire  to  every  twelve  houses,  were  kindled 
in  every  street,  court,  and  alley  of  London  and 
Westminster.  They  were  kept  burning  three  days 
and  nights,  and  were  at  last  extinguished  by  a  heavy 
and  continuous  fall  of  rain.  The  next  bill  (Sep- 
tember 5 — 12),  exhibited  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  deaths  ;  and  the  survivors  congra- 
tulated eacb  other  on  the  cheering  prospect.!  But 
the  cup  was  soon  dashed  from  their  lips;  and  in  tin' 
following  week  (September  12 — 19),  more  than  ten 
thousand  victims,  a  number  hitherto  unknown,  sank 


•  "  The  weekly  returns  <>r  tin-  dead  for  these  months  were, 
one  thousand  and  six,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  i  ne,  two  thou 

n;nnl   ii<\  en  I Irrd  ;unl  <  i  dit\    In  .-,  Hirer  t li.  u   ;md    iiml    fuiu 

teen,  four  thousand  snd  thirty,  five  thousand  Lhrei  hundred 

uml  twelve,  live    tliousmid  live  hundred  and  m.w  1'lgtlt,    ■'■■<  i. 

thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  six     i  take  m  no I  the 

dlsUni  i tada  by  the  blUa  uetwei  n  Lb  «e  wn id  ol  thi 

plague,  and  those  who  died  ol  othei  dl  eases,  because  I  con- 

■sfr  ■  no  reliance  can  be  placed I  ' 

t  "  The  return  for  die  w<->-u  emim  -  September  5,  was  sight 
Ijbousnnd  two  i Ired  and  Bftj  iwo.' 

I  ■  I  lie  return  fell  to  sovtm  thousand  hix  hundred  and 
ninety." 

Vor,.  II. 


under  the  augmented  violence  of  the  disease.*  Yet, 
even  now,  when  hope  had  yielded  to  despair,  their 
deliverance  was  at  hand.  The  high  winds,  which 
usually  accompany  the  autumnal  equinox,  cooled 
and  purified  the  air;  the  fever,  though  equally  con- 
tagious, assumed  a  less  malignant  form,  and  its  ra- 
vages were  necessarily  more  confined  from  the  di- 
minution of  the  population,  on  which  it  had  hitherto 
fed.  The  weekly  burials  successively  decreased  from 
thousands  to  hundreds,  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  seventy-three  parishes  were  pronounced 
clear  of  the  disease.  The  intelligence  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  emigrants,  who  returned  in  crowds 
to  take  possession  of  their  homes,  and  resume  their 
usual  occupations  :  in  February  (16G6),  the  court 
was  once  more  fixed  at  Whitehall,  and  the  nobility 
and  gentry  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  sovereign. 
Though  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  indivi- 
duals are  said  to  have  perished,  yet,  in  a  short  time, 
the  chasm  in  the  population  was  no  longer  discerni- 
ble. The  plague  continued,  indeed,  to  linger  in 
particular  spots,  but  its  terrors  were  forgotten  or 
despised;  and  the  streets,  so  recently  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  were  again  thronged  with  multi- 
tudes in  the  eager  pursuit  of  profit,  or  pleasure,  or 
crime. " 

The  king  had  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
the  plague,  to  summon  the  parliament  at  Oxford.  A 
good  agreement  still  subsisted  between  the  king 
aud  parliament.  They,  on  their  part,  unanimously 
voted  him  the  supply  demanded,  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  levied  in  two  years 
by  monthly  assessments.  And  he,  to  gratify  them, 
passed  the  five-mile  act,  which  has  given  occasion 
to  grievous  and  not  unjust  complaints.  The  church, 
under  pretence  of  guarding  mouarchy  against  its 
inveterate  enemies,  persevered  in  the  project  of 
wreaking  her  own  enmity  against  the  non-conform- 
ists. It  was  enacted,  that  no  dissenting  teacher 
who  took  not  the  non-resistance  oath  above  men- 
tioned, should,  except  upon  the  road,  come  within 
five  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  place,  where 
he  had  preached  after  the  act  of  oblivion.  The  pe- 
nalty was  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. By  ejecting  the  non-conforming  clergy 
from  their  churches,  and  prohibiting  all  separate 
congregations,  they  had  been  rendered  incapable  of 
gaining  any  livelihood  by  their  spiritual  profession. 
And  now,  under  colour  of  removing  them  from 
places  where  their  influence  might  be  daugerous, 
an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  deprive  them  of  all 
means  of  subsistence.  Had  not  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  undergone  a  change,  these  violences  were 
preludes  to  the  most  furious  persecution. 

However  prevalent  the  hierarchy,  this  law  did  not 
pass  without  opposition.  Besides  several  peers,  at- 
tached to  the  old  parliamentary  party,  Southampton 
himself,  though  Clarendon's  great  friend,  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  these  measures.  But  the  church 
party  not  discouraged  with  this  opposition,  intro- 
duced into  the  bouse  of  commons  a  bill  for  imposing 
the  oath  of  non-resistance  on  the  whole  nation.  It 
was  rejected  only  by  three  voices.  The  parliament, 
after  a  short  session,  was  prorogued. 

After  Prance  bad  declared  war,  England  was 
evidently  overmatched  m  force.  Vet  she  possessed 
this  advantage  by  her  situation,  that  she  U\  between 
the  fleets  of  her  enemies,  and  might  be  able,   by 

"  The  Dumbof  returned  wti   sight  thousand  two  hundred 

■  a.  i mi  it  was  generally  acknowledged  thai  the 

were  vorv  Incorrect,  and  seldom  gave  more  than  two* 

tliinbt  of  (lie  ruul  n I     i. 
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speedy  and  well-concerted  operations,  to  prevent 
their  junction.  But  such  was  the  unhappy  conduct 
oPher  commanders,  or  such  the  want  of  intelligence 
in  her  ministers,  that  this  circumstance  turned  rather 
to  her  prejudice.  Louis  had  given  orders  to  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  his  admiral,  to  sail  from  Toulon  , 
and  the  French  squadron,  under  his  command,  con- 
sisting of  above  forty  sail,  was  now  commonly  sup- 
posed^ be  entering  the  Channel.  The  Dutch  fleet, 
to  the  number  of  seventy- six  sail,  was  at  sea.  I 


ordered  to  stretch  a-head ;  and  sixteen  of  the  most 
entire  followed  them  in  good  order,  and  kept  the 
enemy  in  awe.  Albemarle  himself  closed  the  rear 
and  presented  an  undaunted  countenance  to  his  vie- 
torious  foes.  The  earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  Ormond,  a 
gallant  youth,  who  sought  honour  and  experience  in 
every  action  throughout  Europe,  was  then  onboard 
the  admiral.  Albemarle  confessed  to  him  his  in- 
tention rather  to  blow  up  his  ship  and  perish  glon- 
;lv   than  yield  to  the  enemy.     Ossory  applauded 


the  command  of  de  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  in  order  to    his  despe  ate    escdut 0£  had  come         with 

join  him.     The  duke  of  Albemarle  and  Prince  Ru-        About .two  o  cKk :  ^ 

pert  commanded  the  English  fleet,  which  « ceeded    ^omm^ioAm  ere  J          ^  ^   ^^ 

not  seventy-four  sail.     Albemarle,   who,   from  hi     when    a    new _  fleet  scene  of  ^.^ 
successes  under  the  protector,  had  toe .much  learned    «««  ^ffl  ht   ^  '  ^.eWes  that  Beaufort  was 

to  despise  the  enemy,  proposed  to  detach  Prince    "e  1W tel ana u  vanquished :  the 

Rupert  with  twenty  ships    m  order  to  oppose  the    arrive  1   to    ut  ofl  t  ^   ^  tQ 

duke  of  Beaufort.      Sir  George  Ayscue  •  well  ac-    English  nol  ett  "'"  .  Aiben  arle,  who  had  re- 

quainted  with  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  de  Ruyter,    turn  the  -rate  »f; icUon-  A               ;                 ^ 

protested  against  the  temerity  of  this   resolution  :    ceived  intel ligence o,  in  , <                 }  '  g;     G 

long  duration,  or  the  desperate  courage  with  which    nour,    nd         ^  ^  ^      . 


it  w"as  fought.  Albemarle  made  here  some  atone- 
ment by  his  valour  for  the  rashness  of  the  attempt. 
No  youth  animated  bv  glorv  and  ambitious  hopes, 
could  exert  himself  more  than  did  this  man,  who  was 
now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  who  had  reached  the 
summit  of  honours.  We  shall  not  enter  minutely 
into  particulars.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
chief  events  of  each  day's  engagement. 

In  the  first  dav,  (June  1,  1666,)  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  vice-admiral,  leading  the  van,  iell  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  was  overpowered,  and  his 
ship  taken.  He  himself  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin, 
all  covered  with  blood.  The  English  had  the  wed- 
therfrage  of  the  enemy;  but  as  the  wind  blew  so 
hard  that  they  could  not  use  their  lower  tier,  they 
derived  but  small  advantage  from  this  circumstance. 
The  Dutch  shot,  however,  chiefly  fell  on  their  sails 
and  riggin<»-  and  few  ships  were  sunk  or  much  da- 
maged Chain-shot  was  at  that  time  a  new  inven- 
tion: commonly  attributed  to  de  Witt  Sir  John 
Ilarman  exerted  himself  extremely  on  this  day.  1  he 
Dutch  admiral,  Evcrtz,  was  killed  in  engaging  him. 
Darkness  parted  the  combatants. 

The  second  day,  the  wind  was  somewhat  fallen, 
and  the  combat  became  more  steady  and  more  ter- 
rible. The  English  now  found,  that  the  greatest 
valour  cannot  compensate  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers aeainstan  enemj  who  is  well  conducted,  and 


bars,  agatnat  an  enemy  wnu  «  *™  ,     ,  '        ,    ,,- ,i„.  Th  „„ 

5*  defective in  courage.     De  Ruyter  and       <», 


our,  ana  revenging  ....... — 

ere  preparing  fire-ships  to  attack  him,  and  h 
obliged  to  strike.  The  English  sailors,  seeing  the 
necessity,  with  the  utmost  indignation  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners. 

Albemarle  and  Prince  Rupert  were  now  deter- 
mined  to  face  the  enemy  ;  and  next  morning  tM 
battle  began  afresh,  with  more  equal  force  than  ever, 
and  with  equal  valour.  After  long  cannonading, 
the  fleets  came  to  a  close  combat ;  which  w as  conti- 
nued with  ^eat  violence,  till  parted  by  a  mist.  Ihe 
En-lish  retired  first  into  their  harbours. 

Though  the  English,  by  their  obstinate  courage, 
reaped  the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement,  it  is 
somewhat  uncertain  who  obtained  the  victory.  I  he 
Hollanders  took  a  few  ships;  and  having  some  ap- 
pearances of  advantage,  expressed  their  satistac  ,on 
bv  all  the  signs  of  triumph  and  rejoicing.  But  as 
the  Endish  fleet  was  repaired  in  a  little  time,  and 
nut  to  C-i  more  formidable  than  ever,  together  with 
,  run  of 'those  slurs  which  the  Dutch  had  boasted  to 
^burned  or  destroyed;  all  Europe  1 «w  th£ 
these  two  brave  nations  were  engage,,  u  a  contest, 
which  was  not  likely,  on  either  side,  to  p.ove 
decisive.  ,      —  ■      .,    . 

„  wa,  the  conjunction  alone  of  tic  I  tench,  that 
c0Uld  give  a  decisive  superiority  to  the  Butch,  tn 
„X  to  facilitate  this  conjunction,  de  Rnyter,  h»v- 
Crepared  his  fleet,  posted  himself  at  -the  montr 

"o.      '..,  mi.  .  i.'....i;.l,    ,,n. lei-  Prince 


Th 


'English,  under  Prince  Rupert 


is   „",     'in<- ■"     - -n-- ■  . 

\  in  Tromp  rivals  in  glory  and  anemies  from  fac- 

I tei mselves  in  emulation  ol  each  other; 

,,,,:  ,i,.  Ruytei  had  the  advantage  of  disengaging  and 

saving  his  ant nist,  who  had  been  surrou id  l>) 

the  English,  and  was  in  the  mosl  imminent  danger. 
Sixteen  fresh  sh.ps  joined  the  Dutch  fieel  during 

id ;  and  the  English  were >to  shattered,  thai 

, httng    hips  were  reduced   to  t»o„i5-e,.;h  . 

,,.  the,  i in Lve»  obliged  to  retreat  toward. 

, , wt    Th.  Dutch  followed  them,  and 

wai the  point  of  renewing  the  combat  ;  when  a 

oanu  i  little  before  night,  nrevanred 

min  -    th.   English  were  obliged  to  con 

tina*  the iroal  .  i  «  propei  di  position  wai 

,„„,.    f0|  ,,„„    ,„,,,,,       The  shuttered  Hup.  were 


i,f  I  he    1  Haines.      l"t  ™('»"i    .  .      ,,,"„, 

and  Albemarle,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  ti»  ah 
S*    The  numbers  of  each  fleet  amounted  to  abort 

,j.,|ltv»„il;   «od  the  valour   and   experience  o     he 

2 ' v ",?:;:.;::;: stf££ft 

::r^:r::::z^:r^:^  >r* ** 

EnglUh,. Hacked  th, .  H.i.cl,  viu,.  »h..|  l»- .-nt.rrly 
routed;  and  he  killed  the  three  admirals  who  com- 
„„„„,,., j„.  Van  Tromp  engaged  Sir  Jeremy  3mi    , 

andd ttbeheatofacUou.hewass.paraUdfrom 

de te. Lth. body,  ,heth,,  byaociden 

„r  deusn  was  uevei  certainl)  known,     Ui    Ruy» 
"ithcfnducl  and  valour,  maintained  the  jombal 
,'    ,1,"  mainbud\  ol  the  English;  and  ftough 

St. W—«t  Next  day,  findrngthaPntoti 
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fleet  scattered  and  discouraged,  his  high  spirit  sub- 
mitted to  a  retreat,  which  yet  he  conducted  with 
such  skill,  as  to  render  it  equally  honourable  to 
himself  as  the  greatest  victory.  Full  of  iudignation 
however  at  yielding  the  superiority  to  the  enemy,  he 
frequently  exclaimed,  "  My  God  !  what  a  wretch 
am  I  ?  among  so  many  thousand  bullets,  is  there 
not  one  to  put  an  end  to  my  miserable  life  ?"  One 
de  Witt,  his  son-in-law,  who  stood  near,  exhorted 
him,  since  he  sought  death,  to  turn  upon  the  En- 
glish, and  render  his  life  a  dear  purchase  to  the 
victors.  But  de  Ruyter  esteemed  it  more  worthy  a 
brave  man  to  persevere  to  the  uttermost,  aud,  as 
long  as  possible,  to  render  service  to  his  country. 
All  that  night  and  next  day,  the  English  pressed 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
the  redoubled  efforts  of  de  Ruyter,  that  the  latter 
saved  themselves  in  their  harbours. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Hollanders  in  this  ac- 
tion was  not  very  considerable ;  but  as  violent  ani- 
mosities had  broken  out  between  the  two  admirals, 
who  engaged  all  the  officers  on  one  side  or  other, 
the  consternation  which  took  place,  was  great  among 
the  provinces.  Tromp's  commission  was  at  last 
takeu  from  him ;  but  though  several  captains  had 
misconducted  themselves,  they  were  so  effectually 
protected  by  their  friends  in  the  magistracy  of  the 
towns,  that  most  of  them  escaped  punishment,  many 
were  still  continued  in  their  commands. 

The  English  now  rode  incontestable  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  insulted  the  Dutch  in  their  harbours.  A 
detachment  under  Holmes  was  sent  into  the  road  of 
Vlie,  and  burned  a  hundred  and  forty  merchant- 
men, two  men-of-war,  together  with  Brandaris,  a 
large  and  rich  village  on  the  coast.  The  Dutch 
merchants,  who  lost  by  this  enterprise,  uniting 
themselves  to  the  Oranee  faction,  exclaimed  against 
an  administration, which,  they  pretended,  had  brought 
such  disgrace  and  ruin  on  their  country.  None  but 
the  firm  and  intrepid  mind  of  de  Witt  could  have 
supported  itself  under  such  a  complication  of  cala- 
mities. 

The  king  of  France,  apprehensive  that  the  Dutch 
would  sink  under  their  misfortunes;  at  least,  that 
de  Witt,  his  friend,  might  be  dispossessed  of  the  ad- 
ministration, hastened  the  advance  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort.  The  Dutch  fleet  likewise  was  again  equip- 
ped, and,  under  the  command  of  de  Ruyter,  cruised 
near  the  straits  of  Dover.  Prince  Rupert,  with  the 
English  navy,  now  stronger  than  ever,  came  full 
sail  upon  them.  The  Dutch  admiral  thought  proper 
to  decline  the  combat,  and  retired  iuto  St.  John's- 
road,  near  Boulogne.  Here  he  sheltered  himself 
both  from  the  English,  and  from  a  furious  storm 
which  arose.  Prince  Rupert  too  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  St.  Helen's,  where  he  staid  some  time,  in 
order  to  repair  the  damages  which  he  had  sustained. 
Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Beaufort  proceeded  up  the 
channel,  and  passed  the  English  fleet  unpercewed; 
but  he  did  nut  find  the  Dutch,  as  he  expected.  De 
Ruyter  had  been  seized  with  a  fever:  many  of  the 
chief  i. fiicers  had  fallen  into  sickness:  a  contagious 
distemper  was  spread  through  the  fleet:  and  the 
States  thought  it  necessary  I"  recall  them  iiitn  their 
harbours,  before  the  enemy  could  be  refitted.  The 
French  king,  anxious  for  his  navy,  which,  with  SO 
much  care  and  industry,  he  had  lately  built,  die 
patched  orders  to  Beaufort  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Brest.  That,  admiral  had  again  the  good 
fortune  to  pass  the  English.  One  ship  alone,  the 
huby,  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  tho  enemy. 

while  the  war  continued  without  any  deswivo 


success  on  either  side,  a  calamity  happened  in  Lon- 
don, which  threw  the  people  into  great  consterna- 
tion, namely,  the  great  fire. 

As  Liugard's  powers  of  description  are  undoubt- 
edly superior  to  that  of  all  our  other  historians,  we 
select  his  graphic  account  of  this  event : — 

"  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  *2udof  September, 
a  fire  burst  out  in  Pudding-lane,  near  Fish-street, 
one  of  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  the  metropolis. 
It  originated  in  a  bakehouse;  the  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood,  formed  of  wood,  with  pitched  roofs, 
quickly  caught  the  flames ;  and  the  stores  with  which 
they  were  filled,  consisting  of  those  combustible  ar- 
ticles used  in  the  equipment  of  shipping,  nourished 
the  conflagration.  To  add  to  the  mischief,  the  pipes 
from  the  new  river  were  found  empty,  and  the  en- 
gine, which  raised  water  from  the  Thames,  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  lord  mayor  arrived  on  the  first 
alarm:  but  his  timidity  and  inexperience  shrunk 
from  the  adoption  of  decisive  measures  :  he  refused 
for  several  hours  to  admit  the  aid  of  the  military, 
and  to  those  who  advised  the  demolition  of  a  range 
of  houses,  replied  that  he  must  previously  obtain  the 
consent  of  their  respective  owners. 

"  During  the  day  the  wind,  which  blew  from  the 
east,  hourly  augmented  in  violence;  and  the  fire 
spread  with  astonishing  velocity,  leaping  from  roof 
to  roof,  and  frequently  igniting  houses  at  a  distance, 
and  in  apparent  security.  The  following  night,  ('  if 
night,'  says  an  eye-wituess,  '  that  could  be  called, 
which  was  light  as  day  for  ten  miles  round'),  pre- 
sented a  most  magnificent,  but  appalling  spectacle. 
A  vast  column  of  fire,  a  mile  in  diameter,  was  seen 
ascending  to  the  clouds;  the  flames,  as  they  rose, 
were  bent  and  broken,  and  shivered  by  the  fury  of 
the  wind;  and  every  blast  scattered  through  the  air 
innumerable  flakes  of  fire,  which  falling  on  inflam- 
mable substances  kindled  new  conflagrations.  The 
lurid  glare  of  the  sky,  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  fall- 
ing of  the  houses  and  churches,  combined  to  fill 
every  breast  with  astonishment  and  terror. 

"  Instead,  however,  of  adverting  to  the  natural 
causes  of  the  calamity,  causes  too  obvious  to  escape 
an  observant  eye,  the  public  credulity  listened  to 
stories  of  malice  and  treachery.  It  was  said  and 
believed,  that  men  had  been  apprehended  carrying 
with  them  parcels  of  an  unknown  substance,  which 
on  compression  produced  heat  and  flame ;  that  others 
had  been  seen  throwing  fire-balls  into  houses  as  they 
passed  along  the  street ;  that  the  foreign  enemy  had 
combined  with  the  republicans  and  papists  to  bum 
the  city;  and  that  the  French  residents  iu  the  capi- 
tal, to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  were  massacring  every  native  who  came 
in  the  way.  These  reports  augmented  the  general 
terror  and  Confl  k)D.  All  were  mingled  together, 
men  labouring  to  extinguish  the  flames,  citiiens  con- 
veying away  their  families  and  goods,  crowds  flying 
from  the  imaginary  massacre,  others  in  arms  hasten- 
ing to  oppose  the  murderers,  and  mobs  surrounding 
ana  ill-treating  every  stranger,  foreigner,  and  re- 
puted papist,  who  ventured  Into  the  streets, 

"  Ch-'ivle:,  never  appeared  sm  deeplj  afi'ected  as  at 

the  Bight  of  the  conflagration  Breaking  from  his 
pleasures  and  his  ioistn,sM-s,  lie  displayed  aa  energy 
of  mind  and  body  of  which  his  most  Intimate  fl  •  ad 
thought  him  DO  longer  capable.  Wherever  the 
danger  appeared    lie-    greatest,   the  king  was  to  be 

found  with  ins  brother,  mixing  among  th"  workmen, 
animating  them  bj  ins  example)  and  with  his  own 
hand  rewarding  their  exertional    lit-  divided  tho  city 
'J  B2 
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into  districts,  and  gave  the  command  of  each  district 
to  one  of  the  privy-council.  He  ordered  biscuits  and 
other  necessaries  to  be  brought  from  the  royal  stores 
for  the  relief  of  the  families  in  the  fields,  and  ordered 
out  strong  patroles  of  his  guards,  to  .prevent  robbery, 
and  to  conduct  to  prison  all  persons  suspected  and 
arrested  by  the  populace,  as  the  most  likely  means 
of  preserving  their  lives. 

"  While  the  storm  continued,  the  conflagration 
bade  defiance  to  all  the  exertions  of  human  inge- 
nuity or  power.     In  many  places  houses  had  been 
blown  up  or  demolished ;  but  the  ignited  flakes  were 
carried  over  the  empty  space,   or  the  ruins  again 
took  fire,   or  the  flames  unexpectedly  turned  ma 
new  direction.     On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the 
violence  of  the  wind  began  to  abate ;  and  the  duke 
of  York  saved  the  church  of  the  Temple  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  neighbouring  buildings.     The  next 
morning  a  similar  precaution  was   adopted  by  the 
king  to  preserve  Westmiuster-abbey  and  the  palace 
of  Whitehall.    About  five  in  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day the  weather  became  calm,  and  every  heartbeat 
with  the  hope  that  this  dreadful  visitation  was  ap- 
proaching to  its  close.    But  in  the  night  new  alarms 
were   excited.      The  fire  burst  out   again   in   the 
Temple ;  it  was  still  seen  to  rage  with  unabated 
."ury  near  Cripplegate,  and  a  large   body  of  flame 
made  rapid  advance  towards  the  Tower.    The  duke 
and  other  noblemen  were  immediately  at  their  posts. 
With  the  aid  of  gunpowder  large  openings  were 
made  ;  Charles  attended   at  the   demolition  ot  the 
houses  on  the  graff,  near  the  magazine  in  the  lower  ; 
and  the  conflagration,   being   thus  prohibited  trom 
extending  its  ravages,  gradually  died  away,  though 
months  elapsed  before  the   immense  accumulation 
of  ruins  ceased  to  present  appearances  of  internal 
heat  and  combustion. 

"  Hy  this  deplorable  accident  two-thirds  ot  the 
metropolis,  the  whole  space  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Temple,  had  been  reduced  to  ashes.  The  number 
„f  houses  consumed  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand 
two  hundred;  of  churches,  including  St.  I  aul  s,  to 
eizhty-uine,  covering  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  acres  within,  and  sixty-three  without  the  walls. 
In  the  fields  about  Islington  and  Highgate  were 
seen  lying  on  the  bare  gound,  or  under  huts  hastily 
erected  two  hundred  thousand  individuals,  many  m 
a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and  the  others  watching 
the  small  remnant  of  their  property  which  they  had 
snatched  from  the  flames.  Charles  was  indefati- 
'ibleinhi,  exertions  to  afford  relief,  and  to  procure 
them  lodgings  in  !!..■  nearest  towns  and  villages. 

..  \V1„„ the    place  in   which  the  lire 

I,,,.,,,,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  the  materials 
ol  which  the  bouses  were  built,  will  not  be  at  a  loss 

to   » .in   fo.    il,. gin   and  the  «**»*  of  .the 

' lagration.     Bui  il  wai  an  ■ ",  »'"' "  I"'1'"''11 

.„„!  religion     prejudice     had   perverted  the  judg. 
IB  idered   H  as  an  evident 

'rovidence  ...  punishment  pi  Bin,  but 

of  what  sin?   Oftheimmoralih  ol  the  king  and  the 
replied  the  more  rigid  religionists;  ot  we 

lion,  re ited  the  cavaliers.     Others 

,„,,,.,„.  .i  it  to  the  disloyalty  and  revenge,  eifeero 
who  sought  to  de  troj  the  seal  ol 

ro papisl  ,whow.th«  1  to  nu 

,.„.    bold  -I  orthodoxy.     But  ol  the* 

.  „  i  individuals    u  pected  were  oj 

ill Ithelord-i r-ju    im 

QUir   to  I ml    though  "■'"'■  'I" 

ro    admitted,  vetno 


vestige  of  proof  could  ever  be  discovered.  The  re 
port  of  the  committee  still  exists,  a  complete  refu 
tation  of  the  calumny.  Subsequently,  however,  on 
the  monument  erected  to  perpetuate  this  calamitous 
event,  it  was  recorded,  that  '  the  burning  ol  this 
protestant  city  was  begun  and  earned  on  by  the 
treachery  and  malice  ot  the  popish  faction.  Next 
to  the  "mlt  of  him  who  perpetrates  an  atrocious 
crime,  is  the  guilt  of  those  who  charge  it  on  the 
innocent.  . ,  .  , 

"  Two  remarkable  coincidences  have  been  no- 
ticed At  the  trials  of  certain  conspirators  in  the 
preceding  April,  it  appeared  that  they  had  intended 
to  set  fir!  to  London  on  the  3rd  of  September  ot  the 
last  year,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
confusion  to  overturn  the  government:  and  it  was 
about  one  in  tbe  morning  of  Sept.  3  of  this  year, 
that  the  fire  made  its  appearance.  Again  in  loab, 
a  treatise  was  advertised,  purporting  to  show  trom 
the  Apocalypse,  that  in  the  year  1666  the  Romish 
Babylon  would  be  destroyed  by  fire.  Now  this  great 
fire  actually  happened  in  1666,  the  year  foretold, 
though  it  destroyed  not  the  Romish,  but  the  English 

*«  The' examinations  are  printed  in  Howell's  State 
Trials  One  Hubert,  a  French  protestant,  who  for- 
merly worked  as  a  silversmith  in  the  city  gave  him- 
self up  as  the  incendiarv,  was  examined  before  the 
committee,  and,  persisting  in  his  story,  was  con- 
demned aud  executed.  The  man  was  clearly  in- 
sane '  Neither  the  judges,  nor  any  present  at  the 
trial,'  did  believe  him  guilty;  but  that  he  was  a 
pour  distracted  wretch,  weary  of  his  lite,  and  chose, 
to  part  with  it  this  way.'  . 

«  The  monument  was  begun  in  16/ 1,  and  Blushed 
in  1677  ;  the  inscription  was  written  by  Dr.  1  nomas 
Gale,  afterward  dean  of  York." 

The  parliament  met  soon  after,  and  gave  the 
sanction  of  law  to  those  regulations  made  hy  royal 
authority  ;  as  well  as  appointed  commissioners  for 
deciding  all  such  questions  of  property,  as  might 
arise  from  the  fire.  They  likewise  voted  a  supply 
Of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be 
levied  partly  by  a  poll-bill,  partly  hy  assessments. 
Thoueh  their  inquiry  brought  out  no  proofs,  which 
could  fix  on  the  papists  the  burning  of  London,  the 
general  aversion  against  that  sect  still  prevailed  ; 
and  complaints  were  made,  probably  without  much 
foundation,  of  its  dangerous  increase.  Charles  at 
the  desire  of  the  commons,  issued  a  proclamation 
for  the  banishment  of  all  priests  and  Jesuits  j  but  the 
bad  execution  of  this,  as  well  as  of  former  edicts 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  sincerity,  whenever 
he  pretended  an  aversion  towards  the  catholic  reli- 
gion Whether  suspicions  of  this  nature  had  di- 
minished the  king's  popularity,  is  uncertain  j  but  it 
appears,  thai  the  supply  was  voted  much  later  than 
rft,arl«  expected  oreven  than  the  public  necessi. 
ties  seemodto  require.  The  intrigues  of  the  duke 
0f  Buckingham,  a  man  who  wanted  only  BteadinasB 
,,,  c8nder  him  extremely  dangerous,  bad  somewnat 
mbarrassed  the  meo  lures  ol  the  courl  ;  and  this  was 

I,,,  arst  time  thai  the  king  found  any  < Lerable 

reMon  to  complain  of  a  failure  of  confidence  in  thu 
B0UM  of  commons.  The  rising  symptoms  ol  01- 
humour  tended,  no  doubt,  to  quicken  the  sWps, 
whicn  Were  already  making  towards  u  peace  with 
foreign  enemios.  ,,    ,         , 

O&rto,  began  to  be  sensible,  that  all  the  ends, 

0  orovo  entireh  abortive.  The  Dutch,  «veo  when 
.ingle,  bad  defended  themselves  with  v) 
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were  every  day  improving  in  their  military  skill  and 
preparations.  Though  their  trade  had  suffered  ex- 
tremely, their  extensive  credit  enabled  them  to  levy 
great  sums;  and  while  the  seamen  of  England  loudly 
complained  for  want  of  pay,  the  Dutch  navy  was 
regularly  supplied  with  money  and  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  its  subsistence.  As  two  powerful  kings 
now  supported  them,  every  place,  from  the  extremity 
of  Norway  to  the  coasts  of  Bayonne,  was  become 
hostile  to  the  English.  And  Charles,  neither  fond 
of  action,  nor  stimulated  by  any  violent  ambition, 
earnestly  sought  for  means  of  restoring  tranquillity 
to  his  people,  disgusted  with  a  war,  which,  being 
joined  with  the  plague  and  fire,  had  proved  so  fruit- 
less and  destructive. 

The  first  advances  towards  an  accorrfmodation 
were  made  by  England.  When  the  king  sent  for 
the  body  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  he  insinuated  to 
the  States  his  desire  of  peace  on  reasonable  terms  ; 
and  their  answer  corresponded  in  the  same  amicable 
intentions.  Charles,  however,  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  superiority,  still  insisted  that  the  States 
should  treat  at  Loudon  ;  and  they  agreed  to  make 
him  this  compliment  so  far  as  concerned  themselves  : 
but  being  engaged  in  alliance  with  two  crowned 
heads,  they  could  not,  they  said,  prevail  with  these 
to  depart  in  that  respect  from  their  dignity.  On  a 
sudden,  the  king  went  so  far  on  the  other  side  as  to 
offer  the  sending  of  ambassadors  to  the  Hague;  but 
this  proposal,  which  seemed  honourable  to  the  Dutch, 
was  meant  only  to  divide  and  distract  them,  by  af- 
fording the  English  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  cabals 
with  the  disaffected  party.  The  offer  was  therefore 
rejected  ;  and  conferences  were  secretly  held  in  the 
queen-mother's  apartments  at  Paris,  where  the  pre- 
tensions  of  both  parties  were  discussed.  The  Dutch 
made  equitable  proposals;  either  that  all  things 
should  be  restored  to  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  stood  before  the  war;  or  that  both  parties 
should  continue  in  possession  of  their  present  acqui- 
sitions. Charles  accepted  of  the  latter  proposal; 
and  almost  every  thing  was  adjusted,  except  the 
disputes  with  regard  to  the  isle  of  Polerone.  This 
island  lies  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  formerly  va- 
luable for  its  produce  of>spices.  The  English  had 
been  masters  of  it ;  but  were  dispossessed  at  the  time 
when  the  violences  were  committed  against  them  at 
Amboyna.  Cromwell  had  stipulated  to  have  it  re- 
stored'; and  the  Hollanders,  having  first  entirely  de- 
stroyed all  the  spice-trees,  maintained  that  they  had 
executed  the  treaty,  but  that  the  English  had  been 
anew  expelled  during  the  course  of  the  war.  Charles 
renewed  his  pretensions  to  this  island;  and  as  the 
reasons  on  both  sides  began  to  multiply,  and  seemed 
to  require  a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  transfer 
the  treaty  to  some  other  place;  and  Charles  made 
Choice  of  Breda. 

Lord  Hollis  and  Henry  Coventry  were  the  En- 
glish ambassadors.  They  immediately  desired,  that 
a  suspension  of  arms  should  be  agreed  to,  till  the 
several  claims  should  be  adjusted  ;  but  this  proposal, 
seemingly  so  natural,  was  rejected  by  the  credit  of 

do   Win.     That   penetrating   and  active   I ister, 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  princes 
and  the  situation  of  affairs,  had  di  i  ivered  an  op 
portuoity  of  striking  a  blow,  which  might  at  once 
restore  to  the  Datcfa  the  honoui  Lost  during  the  war, 
and  severely  revenge-  those  injuries,  which  he  as- 
Ci  ibed  to  the  wanton  ambition  and  inju  tice  oi  the 
English. 

Whatevei  projects  might   have  I □   formed  bj 

Charles  foi  secreting  the  money  granted  him  by 


parliament,  he  had  hitherto  failed  in  his  intention. 
The  expenses  of  such  vast  armaments  had  exhausted 
all  the  supplies;  and  even  a  great  debt  was  con- 
tracted to  the  seamen.  The  king  therefore  was  re- 
solved to  save,  as  far  as  possible,  the  last  supply  of 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  and  to 
employ  it  for  payment  of  his  debts,  as  well  those 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  war,  as  those 
which  he  had  formerly  contracted.  He  observed, 
that  the  Dutch  had  been  with  great  reluctance  forced 
into  the  war,  and  that  the  events  of  it  were  not  such 
as  to  inspire  them  with  great  desire  of  its  continu- 
ance. The  French,  he  knew,  had  been  engaged  into 
hostilities  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  supporting 
their  ally  ;  and  were  now  more  desirous  thaa  ever  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  quarrel.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the 
conclusion  of  peace  appeared  infallible  ;  and  nothing 
but  forms,  at  least  some  vain  points  of  honour, 
seemed  to  remain  for  the  ambassadors  at  Breda  to 
discuss.  In  this  situation,  Charles,  moved  by  an  ill- 
timed  frugality,  remitted  his  preparations,  and  ex- 
posed England  to  one  of  the  greatest  affronts  which 
it  has  ever  received.  Two  small  squadrons  alone 
were  equipped;  and  during  a  war  with  such  potent 
and  martial  enemies,  every  thing  was  left  almost  in 
the  same  situation  as  in  times  of  the  most  profound 
tranquillity. 

Do  Witt  protracted  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  and 
hastened  the  naval  preparations.  The  Dutch  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Thames  under  the  command  of  de 
Ruyter,  and  threw  the  English  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. A  chain  had  been  drawn  across  the 
river  Medway ;  some  fortifications  had  been  added 
to  Sheerness  and  Upuore-castle  :  but  all  these  pre- 
parations were  unequal  to  the  present  necessity. 
Sheerness  was  soon  taken  ;  nor  could  it  be  saved  by 
the  valour  of  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  who  defended  it. 
Having  the  advantage  of  a  spriug  tide  and  an, 
easterly  wind,  the  Dutch  pressed  on,  and  broke  the 
chain,  though  fortified  by  some  ships,  which  had 
been  there  sunk  by  orders  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle. 
They  burned  the  three  ships  which  lay  to  guard  the 
chain,  the  Matthias,  the  Unity,  and  the  Charles  the 
Fifth.  After  damaging  several  vessels,  and  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles, 
which  the  English  had  burned,  they  advanced  with 
six  men-of-war  and  live  hYe-ships,  as  far  as  Upnure- 
castle,  where  they  burned  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal 
London,  and  the  Great  James.  Captain  Douglas, 
who  commanded  on  board  tin-  Royal  Oak,  perished 
in  the  flames,  though  he  had  an  easy  opportunity  of 
escaping.  "  Never  was  it  known,"  he  said,  "that 
a  Douglas  had  Left  his  post  without  orders."  The 
Hollanders  fell  down  the  Medway  without  receiving 
any  considerable  damage;  and  it  was  apprehended, 
that  they  might  next  tide  sail  up  the  Thames,  and 
extend  their  hostilities  even  to  the  bridge  of  Lon- 
don. Nine  ships  were  sunk  at  Woolwich,  four  at 
Blackwal] :  platforms  were  raised  in  many  places, 
furnished  With  artillery:  the  train-bands  were  called 
out ;  and  -  very  place  was  in  a  violent  agitation.  The 
Dutch  sailed  next  to  Portsmouth,  where  the]  made 
a  fi  uitle  i  attempt  :  thej  mel  with  no  better  Bucce  a 
at  Plymouth:  they  insulted  Harwich:  they  sailed 
again  upon  the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury,  where 
thej  were  fepul  led,   The  whole  coasi  was  m  alarm  ; 

and  had  tin-  French  thought  proper  at   this   time    to 

join  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  invade   England    

equeni  ei  the  mo  I  fatal  mighl  juBtlj  ha  re  been  ap- 
prehended.    Bui    Louis  bad  DO  intention  to  push  (lie 

victory  to  such  extremities.     His  interest  required 
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that  a  balance  should  be  kept  between  the  two 
maritime  powers;  not  that  an  uncontrolled  supe- 
riority should  be  given  to  either. 

Great  indignation  prevailed  amongst  the  English, 
to  see  an  enemy,  whom  they  regarded  as  inferior, 
whom  they  had  expected  totally  to  subdue,  and  over 
whum  they  had  gained  many  honourable  advantages, 
now  of  a  sudden  ride  undisputed  masters  of  the 
ocean,  burn  their  ships  in  their  very  harbours,  fill 
every  place  with  coufusion,  and  strike  a  terror  into 
the  capital  itself.  But  though  the  cause  of  all  these 
disasters  could  be  ascribed  neither  to  bad  fortune, 
to  the  misconduct  of  admirals,  nor  to  the  ill  beha- 
viour of  seamen,  but  solely  to  the  avarice,  at  least 
to  the  improvidence  of  the  government;  no  danger- 
ous symptoms  of  discontent  appeared,  and  no  attempt 
for  an  insurrection  was  made  by  any  of  those  nu- 
merous sectaries,  who  had  been  so  openly  branded 
for  their  rebellious  principles,  and  who  upon  that 
supposition  had  been  treated  with  such  severity. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  some  non-con- 
formists, both  in  Scotland  and  England,  had  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  States,  and  had  enter- 
tained projects  for  insurrections,  but  they  were  too 
weak  even  to  attempt  the  execution  of  them. 

In  the  present  distress,  two  expedients  were  em- 
braced :  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  sud- 
denly levied;  and  the  parliament,  though  it  lay 
under  prorogation,  was  summoned  to  meet.  The 
houses  were  very  thin  ;  and  the  only  vote,  which 
the  commons  passed,  was  an  address  for  breaking 
the  army  ;  which  was  complied  with.  This  expres- 
sion of  jealousy  showed  the  court  what  they  might 
expect  from  that  assembly;  and  it  was  thought  more 
prudent  to  prorogue  them  till  next  winter. 

But  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  extricated 
the  king  from  his  present  difficulties.  The  English 
ambassadors  received  orders  to  recede  from  those 
demands,  which,  however  frivolous  in  themselves, 
could  not  now  be  relinquished,  without  acknow- 
ledging a  superiority  in  the  enemy.  Polcrone  re- 
mained with  the  Dutch;  satisfaction  for  the  ships 
Bonavcnturc  and  Good-hope,  the  pretended  grounds 
of  the  quarrel,  was  no  longer  insisted  on :  Acadie 
(now  called  Nova  Scotia)  was  yielded  to  the  French. 
The  acquisition  of  New  York,  a  settlement  so  im- 
portant by  its  situation,  was  the  chief  advantage 
which  the  English  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which  the 
national  character  of  bravery  had  shone  out  with 
lustre,  but  where  the  misconduct  of  the  government, 
especially  in  the  conclusion,  had  been  no  less  ap- 
parent. . 
To  appease  the  people  by  some  sacrifice  seemed 
re. in,  lie  before  the  meeting  of  parliament;  and  the 
prejudices  of  ib<-  nation  pointed  out  the  victim.  The 
chancellor  was  at  this  lime  much  exposed  to  the 
batredof  tie  public,  and  of  - 


cry  party  which  di 
Tided  the  nation.  .  . 

The  following  review  of  Clarendon's  administra- 
i and  account  of  hii  decline,  is  by  llallam:— 

«  Both  in  their  characters,  however,  and  turn  ol 
thinking,  there   was  so  little  conformity  between 

Clarend ind  his  master,  thai  the  continuance  ol 

lam  y  can  onlj  be  attributed  to  the  power 

,,l    .  ,ul\   habit    iivt-l    the    most    thoughtless    to I! 

i:  .,    ly  happens  that  kings  do  not  ultimately 

these  fetters,  and  release  themselves   Iroin 

.!■,.. ■lion  which  they   feel .'I 

,m,    advisers,      Charles,  mule   hi,,,.  II 

„,'i  cool  headi  I   Id  nol  rail  to  discover  the  p- 

■ i  hi   i tor,  oven  .1  be  I 

i  mted  tfai     ■  ■      i,o„.  of  others,  who,  without  raa- 


soning  on  such  broad  principles  as  Clarendon,  were 
perhaps  his  superiors  in  judging  of  temporary  busi- 
ness.    He  wished  too,  as  is  common,  to  depreciate 
a  wisdom,  and  to  suspect  a  virtue,  which  seemed  to 
reproach  his  own  vice  and  folly.     Nor  had  Claren- 
don spared  those  remonstrances  against  the   king's 
course  of  life,  which  are  seldom  borne  without  im- 
patience or  resentment.    He  was  strongly  suspected 
by  the  king  as  well  as  his  courtiers,  though,  accord- 
in"  to  his  own  account,  without  any  reason,  of  hav- 
ing promoted  the  marriage  of  Miss  Stewart  with  the 
duke  of  Richmond.     But  above  all,  he  stood  in  the 
way  of  projects,  which,  though  still  probably  unset- 
tled, were  floating  in  the  king's  mind.     No  one  was 
more  zealous  to  uphold  the  prerogative  at   a  height 
where  it  must  overtop  and  chill  with  its  shadow  the 
privileges  of  the  people.     No  one  was  more  vigilant 
to  limit  the  functions  of  parliament,  or  more  desirous 
to  see  them  confiding  and  submissive.     But  there 
were  landmarks  which  he  could   never  be  brought 
to  transgress.     He  would  prepare  the  road  for  abso- 
lute monarchy,  but  not  introduce  it;  he  would  assist 
to  batter  down  the  walls,  but  not  to  march  into  the 
town.    His  notions  of  what  the  English  constitution 
ought  tube  appear  evidently  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  to  which  he 
frequently  refers  with  approbation.     In  the  history 
of  that  age.  he  found  much  that  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  any  liberal  principles  of  government.     But 
there  were  two  things  which   he  certainly  did   not 
find  ;  a  revenue  capable  of  meeting  an  extraordinary 
demand  without  parliamentary  supply,  and  a  stand- 
rmy.     Hence  he  took  no  pains,  if  he  did   not 
en,  as  is  asserted  by  Burnet,  discourage  the  pro.' 
posal  of  others,  to  obtain  such  a  fixed  annual  revenue 
for  the  king  on  the  restoration,  as  would  have  ren- 
dered it  very  rarelv  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
parliament,  and  did  not  advise  the  keeping  up  any 
part  of  the  army.     That  a  few  troops  were  retained, 
was  owing  to  the  duke  of  York.    Nor  did  he  go  the 
length  that  was  expected  in  procuring  the  repeal  of 
all  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament. 

"These  omissions  sank  deep  in  Charles  s  heart, 
especially  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
an  unmanageable  house  of  commons,  and  must  fight 
the  battle  for  arbitrary  power ;  which  might  have 
been  achieved,  he  thought,  without  a  struggle  by  his 
minister.  There  was  still  less  hope  of  obtaining  any 
concurrence  from  Clarendon  in  the  king's  designs 
as  to  religion.  Though  he  does  not  once  hint  at  it 
in  his  writings,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  must 
have  suspected  his  master's  inclinations  towards  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  duke  of  York  considered  this 
as  the  most  likely  cause  of  his  remissness  in  not  suf- 
ficiently advancing  the  prerogative.    He  was  always 

opposed  to  the  various  schemes  of  a  general  indulgence 
towards  popery,  not  only  from  his  strongly  protcstant 
principles,  and  his  dislike  of  all  toleration,  but  from 
a  prejudice  against  the  body  ol  the  English  catholics. 
whom  be  thought  to  arrogate  more  on  the  ground  of 

merit  than  they  could  claim.  That  interest,  so  pow- 
erful at  court,  »as  decidedly  hostile  to  the  chancel- 
lor: for  the  duke  of  York,  who  strictly   adhered   to 

him,  if  he  had  not  kept  his  ehange  of  religion  wholly 

serrcl,  doe  i  not  ill  least  seem  to  have  hitherto  formed 

my  avowed  connexion  with  the  popish  party. 
••  This  estrangement  of  the  king's  favour  is  luffl- 

cienl  tO  account  for  Clarendon's  1,,  ■   of   DOWB1  ,    DUl 

hii  entire  rum  was  rather  accomplished  by  a  strange 
coalition  ol  enemies,  which  ins  virtues,  or  his  errors 

and  inlirinities,  had  brought  into  union.    Tho  cavil- 
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Uers  hated  him  on  account  of  the  act  of  indemnity, 
and  the  presbyterians  for  that  of  uniformity.  Yet 
the  latter  were  not  in  general  so  eager  in  his  prose- 
cution as  the  others.  Rut  he  owed  great  part  of  the 
severity  with  which  he  was  treated  to  his  own  pride 
and  ungovernable  passiouateness,  by  which  he  had 
rendered  very  eminent  men  in  the  house  of  commons 
implacable,  and  to  the  language  he  had  used  as  to 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  house  itself.  A 
sense  of  this  eminent  person's  great  talents,  as  well 
as  general  integrity  and  conscientiousness  on  the 
one  hand,  an  indignation  at  the  king's  ingratitude, 
and  the  profligate  counsels  of  those  who  supplanted 
him  on  the  other,  have  led  most  writers  to  overlook 
his  faults  in  administration,  and  to  treat  all  the 
articles  of  accusation  against  hira  as  frivolous  or  un- 
supported. It  is  doubtless  impossible  to  justify  the 
charge  of  high-treason,  on  which  he  was  impeached ; 
but  there  are  matters  that  never  were  or  could  be 
disproved,  and  our  own  knowledge  enables  us  to 
add  such  grave  accusations  as  must  show  Clarendon's 
unfitness  for  the  government  of  a  free  country. 

"  1.  It  is  said  in  the  fourth  article  of  his  impeach- 
ment, that  he  had  '  advised  and  procured  divers  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  to  be  imprisoned  against  law, 
in  remote  islands,  garrisons,  and  other  places,  thereby 
to  prevent  them  from  the  beuetit  of  the  law,  and  to 
produce  precedents  for  the  imprisoning  any  other  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  in  like  manner.'  This  was 
undoubtedly  true.  There  was  some  ground  for  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  government  from  those 
bold  spirits  who  had  been  accustomed  to  revolutions, 
and  drew  encouragement  from  the  vices  of  the  court, 
and  the  embarrassments  of  the  nation.  Ludlow  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  aboutthe  year  IG65,  had  projected 
an  insurrection,  the  latter  soliciting  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  pensionary  of  Holland  for  aid.  Many  officers 
of  the  old  army,  Wildman,  Creed,  and  others,  sus- 
pected, perhaps  justly,  of  such  conspiracies,  had 
been  illegally  detained  in  prison  for  several  years, 
and  only  recovered  their  liberty  on  Clarendon's  dis- 
missal. He  had  too  much  encouraged  the  hateful 
race  of  informers,  though  he  admits  that  it  had 
grown  a  trade  by  which  men  got  money,  and  that 
many  were  committed  on  slight  grounds.  Thus 
Colonel  Hutchinson  died  in  the  close  confinement 
of  a  remote  prison,  far  more  probabably  on  account 
of  his  share  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  from  which 
the  act  of  indemnity  had  discharged  hira,  than  any 
just  pretext  of  treason.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  a 
habeas  corpus  from  some  of  the  judges  in  this  reign. 
Hut  to  elude  that  provision  by  removing  men  out  of 
the  kingdom,  was  such  an  offence  against  the  con- 
stitution, as  may  be  thought  enough  to  justify  the 
Impeachment  of  any  minister. 

"2.  The  first  article,  and  certainly  the  most  mo- 
mentous, asserts,  'That  the  earl  of  Clarendon  hath 
designed  a  standing  army  to  be  raised,  and  to  govern 
the  kingdom  thereby,  and  advised  the  king  to  dissolve 
this  present  parliament,  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
parliaments  for  the  future,  to  govern  by  a  military 
power,  and  to  maintain  the  same  by  free  quarto] 
and  contribution.'  This  was  prodigiously  exagge- 
rated ;  yet  there  was  some  foundation  for  a  part  of 
it.  In  the  disastrous  summer  of  L667,  when  tl 
Dutch  fleet  bad  insulted  our  coasts,  and  burned  our 
ships  in  the  Medway,  the  exchequer  being  empty,  it 
was  proposed  in  council  to  call  together  immediately 
the  parliament,  which  then  stood  prorogued  toaday 
ji.t  the  distance  of  some  months.  Clarendon,  who 
feared  the  hostility  of  the  bouse  of  commons  toward 
himself,  and  had  presttd  the  king  to   dissolve  it, 


maintained  that  they  could  not  legally  be  summoned 
before  the  day  fixed  ;  and,  with  a  strange  inconsis- 
tency, attaching  more  importance  to  the  formalities 
of  law  than  to  its  essence,  advised  that  the  counties 
where  the  troops  were  quartered  should  be  called 
upon  to  send  in  provisions,  and  those  where  there 
were  no  troops  to  contribute  mouey,  which  should 
be  abated  out  of  the  next  taxes.  And  he  admits 
that  he  might  have  used  the  expression  of  raising 
contributions,  as  in  the  late  civil  war.  This  un- 
guarded and  unwarrantable  language,  thrown  out 
at  the  council-table  where  some  of  his  enemies 
were  sitting,  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  commons, 
and,  mingled  up  with  the  usual  misrepresentations 
of  faction,  was  magnified  into  a  charge  of  high- 
treason. 

"  The  eleventh  article  charged  Lord  Clarendon 
with  having  advised  and  effected  the  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk to  the  French  king,  being  part  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  for  no  greater  value  than  the  ammuni- 
tion, artillery,  and  stores  were  worth.  The  latter 
part  is  generally  asserted  to  be  false.  The  sum  re- 
ceived is  deemed  the  utmost  that  Louis  would  have 
given,  who  thought  he  had  made  a  hard  bargain. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  what  Clarendon 
asserts  in  his  defence,  and  much  more  at  length  in 
his  Life,  that  the  business  of  Dunkirk  was  entirely 
decided  before  ha  had  any  thing  to  do  in  it,  by 
the  advice  of  Albemarle  and  Sandwich,  with  the 
letters  of  d'Estrades,  the  negotiator  in  this  transac- 
tion on  the  part  of  France.  In  these  letters,  written 
at  the  time  to  Louis  XIV.,  Clarendon  certainly  ap- 
pears not  only  as  the  person  chiefly  concerned,  but 
as  representing  himself  almost  the  only  one  of  the 
council  favourable  to  the  measure,  and  having  to 
overcome  the  decided  repugnance  of  Southampton, 
Sandwich,  and  Albemarle.  I  cannot  indeed  see  any 
other  explanation,  than  that  he  magnified  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  this  treaty,  in  order  to  obtain 
better  terms;  a  management  not  very  unusual  in 
diplomatical  dealing,  but,  in  the  degree  at  least  to 
which  he  carried  it,  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
good  faith  we  should  expect  from  this  minister.  For 
the  transaction  itself,  we  can  hardly  deem  it  ho- 
nourable or  politic.  The  expense  of  keeping  up 
Dunkirk,  though  not  trifling,  would  have  been  wil- 
lingly defrayed  by  parliament,  and  could  not  well 
be  pleaded  by  a  government  which  had  just  en- 
cumbered itself  with  the  useless  burthen  of  Tan- 
gier. That  its  possession  was  of  no  great  direct 
value  to  England  must  be  confessed ;  but  it  w-is 
another  question  whether  it  ought  to  have  been 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  France. 

"  4.  This  close  connexion  with  France  is  indeed 
a  great  reproach  to  Clarendon's  policy,  and  was  the 
spring  of  mischiefs  to  which  he  contributed,  and 
which  In-  ought  to  have  foreseen.  What  were  the 
motives  of  these  strong  professions  of  attachment  to 
tin1  interests  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  he  makes  in 
some  of  his  letters,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  since  he  had 
undoubtedly  an  antient  prejudice  againsl  thai  nation 
ainl  it--  government.  I  should  incline  to  conjecture, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  king's  unsoundness  in 
religion  led  him  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  court 
of  Spain,  as  being  for  more  zealous  in  its  popery, 
and  more  connected  with  the  Jesuit  faction,  than 
that  of  France;  and  tins  possibly  influenced  him 
also  with  re  ipei  t  to  the  Portuguese  match,  wherein, 
though  not  the  first  udviser,  lie  certainly  took  much 
mt'-it ■-.!  ;  -in  alliance  as  little  judicious  in  the  out- 
set, as  it  proved  eventually  fortunate.  Bui  the  ca- 
pital misdemeanor  that  he  committed  ID  this  rela- 
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•ion  with  France  was  the  clandestine  solicitation  of 
pecuniary  aid  for  the  king.  He  first  taught  a  lavish 
prince  to  seek  the  wages  of  dependence  in  a  foreign 
power,  to  elude  the  control  of  parliament  by  the 
help  of  French  money.  The  purpose  for  which  this 
aid  was  asked,  the  s'uccour  of  Portugal,  might  be 
fair  and  laudable,  but  the  precedent  was  most  base, 
dangerous,  and  abominable.  A  king  who  had  once 
tasted  the  sweets  of  dishonest  and  clandestine  lucre 
would,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  be  no  more  capable 
afterwards  of  abstaining  from  it,  than  a  dog  from 
his  greasy  offal. 

"  These  are  the  errors  of  Clarendon  s  political 
life,  which,  besides  his  notorious  concurrence  in  all 
measures  of  severity  and  restraint  towards  the  non- 
conformists, diminish  my  respect  for  his  memory, 
and  exclude,  in  my  judgment,  his  name  from  that 
list  of  trreat  and  wise  ministers,  where  some  are  wil- 
ling to°place  him  near  the  head.  If  I  may  seem  to 
my  readers  less  favourable  to  so  eminent  a  person 
than  common  history  might  warrant,  it  is  at  least 
to  be  said  that  I  have  formed  my  decision  from  his 
own  recorded  sentiments,  or  from  equally  indispu- 
table sources  of  authority.  The  publication  of  his 
life,  that  is,  of  the  history  of  his  administration,  has 
not'cuntributed  to  his  honour.  We  find  in  it  little 
or  nothing  of  that  attachment  to  the  constitution  for 
which  he  had  acquired  credit,  and  some  things  which 
we  must  struggle  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  veracity, 
even  if  the  suppression  of  truth  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
au  impeachment  of  it  in  an  historian.  But  the  ma 
infest  profligacy  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  hii 
ruin,  and  The  measures  which  the  court  took  soon 
afterwards,  have  rendered  his  administration  com- 
paratively honourable,  and  attached  veneration  to 
his  memory.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  thing  to  censure  in  a  minister,  whom  Buck- 
ingham persecuted,  and  against  whom  Arlington 
intrigued. 

"  A  distinguished  characteristic  of  Clarendon  hail 
been  his  firmness,  called  indeed  by  most  pride  and 
obstinacy,  which  no  circumstances,  no  perils,  seemed 
likely  to  bend.  But  his  spirit  sunk  all  at  once 
withhis  fortune.  Clinging  too  long  to  office,  and 
cheating  himself,  igainsl  all  probability,  with  a.  hope 
of  Ins  master's  kindness  when  he  had  lost  Ins  confi- 
dencc  he  abandoned  that  dignified  philosophy  which 
ennobles  a  voluntary  retirement,  that  stern  courage 

„|,,,|i  inn ,„-, ■in ught  to  inspire,  and  hearkening 

i„  ||„.  km "'s   treacherous   councils,    (led  before   Ins 
enemies  into  a  foreign  country.     Though  the  im- 

peacl hi.  al  least  in  the  point  of  high-treason, 

cannol  be  defended,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the 

acl  of  banishment,  under  the  circumstances  ol  Ins 

i    capable  in  the  main  of  full  justification. 

I:,  rdinarv  criminal  mhI,  a  process  of lawrj 

,  againal  the  accused  who  flies  from  juetii  ej  and 

Ins  neglect  to  appear  within  a  given  time  is  eouiva- 

,i    | in. '  felony,  to  a  conviction  ol 

I  ,..     , |  ,  an  ii   be  complained  of,  that  a  mi": 

,  |  a|    i  ,i  .,  who  dares  nol  ront  a  parliament    . 

imp,  ,,  i In,    bould  bo  visited  with  an  analogous 

,,  ,iu  ;    i;,,i  whatovi  i  inju  tico  and  violence  may 

I    „,   [hi     i il   •   tablii  bed   foi 

0V0i  the  right  of  impeai  bment,  whii  h  thi  i idil 

,,,,,,  whii  h  the  I piirlii nl  bad  fall  n  e  | I 

I hazard     th      trong  abettoi  lol  | ativi  . 

,,,„  i.,,,  in,,,  :  If,  boiug  inclinod  to  dispute 

h    ibilil ,  "i  thi    king1  ■  advi  ol    to  parlia 
i  i,  io  the  procod  n     i 

Lord  M 

mont,  that  they 


may  be  suspected  of  having  chiefly  had  in  view  the 
assertion  of  this  important  privilege.  It  was  never 
called  in  question  from  this  time  ;  and  indeed  they 
took  care,  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  that 
it  should  not  again  be  endangered  by  a  paucity  of 
precedents. 

"  The  lords  refused  to  commit  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don on  a  general  impeachment  of  high-treason,  and 
in  a  conference  with  the  lower  house,  denied  the 
authority  of  the  precedent  in  Strafford's  case,  which 
was  pressed  upon  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
managers  of  this  conference  for  the  commons  vindi- 
cated the  first  proceedings  of  the  long  parliament, 
which  shows  a  considerable  change  in  their  tone 
since  1661.  They  do  not  however  seem  to  have 
urged,  what  is  an  apparent  distinction  between  the 
two  precedents,  that  the  commitment  of  Strafford 
was  on  a  verbal  request  of  Pym  in  the  name  of  the 
commons,  without  alleging  any  special  matter  of 
treason,  and  consequently  irregular  and  illegal  in 
the  highest  degree;  while  the  16th  article  of  Cla- 
rendon's impeachment  charges  him  with  betraying 
the  king's  counsels  to  his  enemies ;  which,  however 
untrue,  evidentlv  amounted  to  treason  within  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.;  so  that  the  objection  of  the 
lords  extended  to  committing  any  one  for  treason 
upon  impeachment,  without  all  the  particularity  re- 
quired in  an  indictment.  This  showed  a  very  com- 
mendable regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  and 
from  this  time  we  do  not  find  the  vague  and  unin- 
telligible accusations,  whether  of  treason  or  misde- 
meanor, so  usual  in  former  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment. A  protest  was  signed  by  Buckingham,  Albe- 
marle, Bristol,  Arlington,  and  others  of  their  party, 
including  three  bishops  (Cosens,  Croft,  and  an- 
other), against  the  refusal  of  their  house  to  commit 
Clarendon  upon  the  general  charge.  A  few,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  whom  Hollis  is  the  only  remarkable 
name,  protested  against  the  bill  of  banishment. 

"  The  most  fatal  blow  (says  James)  the  king 
gave  himself  to  his  power  ami  prerogative,  was  when 
he  sought  aid  from  the  house  of  commons  to  destroy 
the  earl  of  Clarendon:  by  that  he  put  that  house 
again  in  mind  of  their  impeaching  privilege,  which 
bad  been  wrested  out  of  then  hands  by  the  restora- 
tion;  and  when  ministers  found  they  were  like  to 
be  left  to  the  censure  of  the  parliament,  it  made 
them  have  a  greater  attention  to  court  an  interest 
there,  than  to  pursue  that  of  their  primes,  lrom 
whom  thev  hoped  not  for  so  sure  a  support.' 

"  The  king,  it  is  said,  came  rather  slowly  into  the 
measure  of  impeachment,  but  became  afterwards  so 
eager,  as  to  give  the  attorney.general,  Pinch,  posi- 
tive orders  to  be  active  in  it,  observing  him  to  bo 
silent.  Buckingham  had  made  the  king  great  pro. 
lilies  of  what  the  commons  would  do,  in  case  he 
would  sacrifice  Clarendon." 

We  now  return  to  Hume :— Clarendon  finding 
that  the  popular  torrent,  united  to  the  violence  0. 
power    ran  Willi  unpelilos.lv  a-ainst   linn,   and   that 

.,  defence  offered  to  such  prejudiced  cars,  would  b 


,  ntirolj  inffectual,  though!  proper  to  withdraw.    At 
Calais,  he  wrotea  papoi  addres 


id   to   the   house 

lords     He  there  said',  ilmt  Ins  fortune,  which  was 

inn  moderate, had  I Q  gained entirolj  bj  thclawful 

avowed  profits  of  his  office,  and  by  the  voluntarj 

bounty  of king;  that  during  the  6rs(  years  after 

the  restoration  ho  had  always  concurred  in  opinion 

with  lb her  counsellors,  men  ol   such  reputation 

thai  no  one  could  entertain  »u  picions  ol   then   wis- 

,„,,  oi  integrity;  that  bis  credit  i a  declined,  and 

however  he  might  disapprove  ol    ""      "      ' 
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found  it  vain  to  oppose  them;  that  his  repugnance  j  with  ingenious    and   industrious    inhabitants:   and 
to  the  Dutch  war,  the  source  of  all  the  public  griev-    while   the  spirit  of  the  Datiou   discovered  all   the 


always  generally  known,  as  well  as  h: 
lisapprobatiou  of  many  unhappy  steps  taken  in  con- 
tacting it ;  and  that  whatever  pretence  might  b 
nade  of  public  offences,  his  real  crime,  that  which 
lad  exasperated  his  powerful  enemies,  was 
quent  opposition  to  exorbitant  grants,  which  the  im- 
portunity of  suitors  had  extorted  from  his  majestv. 

The  lords  transmitted  this  paper  to  the  commons 
under  the  appellation  of  a  libel ;  and  by  a  vote  of  both 
houses,  it  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  hangman.  The  parliament  next  proceeded 
to  exert  their  legislative  power  against  Clarendon, 
and  passed  a  bill  of  banishment  and  incapacity, 
which  received  the  royal  assent.  He  retired  into 
France,  where  he  lived  in  a  private  manner.  He 
survived  his  banishment  six  years;  and  he  employed 
his  leisure  chiefly  in  reducing  into  order  the  History 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  for  which  he  had  before  collected 
materials. 

Clarendon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars,  bad  entered  into  the  late  king's  service,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  great  share  iu  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  that  monarch:  he  was  pursued  with 
unrelenting  animosity  by  the  Long  Parliament:  he 
had  shared  all  the  fortunes,  ar.d  directed  all  the 
counsels  of  the  present  king  during  his  exile  :  he 
had  been  advanced  to  the  highest  trust  and  offices 
after  the  restoration :  yet  all  these  circumstances, 
which  might  naturally  operate  with  such  force, 
either  on  resentment,  gratitude,  or  ambition,  had  no 
influence  on  his  uncorrupted  mind.  It  is  said,  that 
when  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  his 
father  exhorted  him  with  great  earnestness  to  shun 
the  practice  too  common  in  that  profession,  of 
straining  every  point  in  favour  of  prerogative,  and 
perverting  so  useful  a  science  to  the  oppression  of 
liberty:  and  in  the  midst  of  these  rational  and  vi 
tuous  counsels,  which  he  reiterated,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  apoplexy,  and  expired  in  his  son 
presence.  This  circumstance  gave  additional  weight 
to  the  principles  which  he  inculcated. 

The  combination  of  king  aud  subject  to  oppress 
such  a  minister  affords,  to  men  of  opposite  disposi- 
tions, an  equal  occasion  of  inveighing  against  the 
ingratitude  of  princes,  or  ignorance  of  the  people. 
Charles  seems  never  to  have  mitigated  his  resent- 
ment against  Clarendon  ;  and  the  national  prejudices 
pursued  hnn  to  his  retreat  in  France.  A  company 
Of  English  soldiers,  beiug  quartered  near  him,  as- 
saulted his  house,  broke  open  the  doors,  gave  him  a 
dangerous  wound  on  the  head,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  last  extremities,  had  not  their  officers, 
bearing  of  the  violence,  happily  interposed. 

The  next  expedient  which  the  king  embraced,  in 
order  to  acquire  popularity,  is  more  deserving  of 
praise  ;  and,  had  it  been  steadily  pursued,  would 
probably  have  rendered  bis  reign  happy,  certainly 
ins  memory  respected.  It  is  the  Triple  Alliance 
which  is  now  referred  to;  a  measure,  which  gave 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

The  glory  of  France,  which  had  long  been  eclipsed, 
either  by  domestic  factions,  or  by  the  superior  force 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  began  now  to  break  out 
wiib  great  lustra,  and  to  engage  tin-  attention  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  independent  power  and 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  nubility   were   subdued:   the 

popular  pretensions  of  the  parliament  restrained  i 
the  nugonot  pariy  reduced  to  subjection  :  that  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  country,  enjoying  Bvery  advan- 
tage both  ol  climate  and  situation,  was  fully  peopled 


our  and  bravery  requisite  for  great  enterprises, 
was  tamed  to  an  entire  submission  under  the  will  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  sovereign  who  now  filled  the  throne  was  well 
adapted,  by  his  personal  character,  both  to  increase 
and  to  avail  himself  of  these  advantages.  Louis  XIV., 
endowed  with  every  quality  which  could  enchaut 
the  French  people,  possessed  many  which  merit  the 
approbation  of  the  wise. 

His  ambition,  regulated  by  prudence,  not  by  jus- 
tice, had  carefully  provided  every  means  of  conquest; 
and  before  he  put  himself  in  motion,  he  seemed  to 
have  absolutely  ensured  success.  His  finances  were 
brought  into  order:  a  naval  power  created:  his 
armies  increased  and  disciplined :  magazines  aud 
military  stores  provided  :  and  though  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  court  was  supported  beyond  all  former 
example,  so  regular  was  the  economy  observed,  and 
so  willingly  did  the  people,  now  enriched  by  arts 
and  commerce,  submit  to  multiplied  taxes,  that  his 
military  force  much  exceeded  what  in  any  preceding 
age    had   ever  been   employed   by  any    European 

The  sudden  decline  and  almost  total  fall  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  opened  an  inviting  field  to  so 
enterprising  a  prince,  aud  seemed  to  promise  him 
easy  and  extensive  conquests.  The  other  nations 
of  Europe,  feeble  or  ill-governed,  were  astonished 
at  the  greatucss  of  his  rising  empire ;  and  all  of 
them  cast  their  eyes  towards  England,  as  the  only 
power  which  could  save  them  from  that  subjection 
with  which  thev  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  threatened. 

The  animosity  which  had  anciently  subsisted  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  nations,  and  which 
had  been  suspended  for  above  a  century  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  Spanish  greatness,  began  to  revive  and  to 
exert  itself.  The  glory  of  preserving  the  balance 
of  Europe,  a  glory  so  much  founded  on  justice  and 
humanity,  flattered  the  ambition  of  England  ;  and 
the  people  were  eager  to  provide  for  their  own  future 
security,  by  opposing  the  progress  of  so  hated  a 
rival.  The  prospect  of  embracing  such  measures 
had  contributed,  among  other  reasons,  to  render  the 
peace  of  Breda  so  universally  acceptable  to  the  na- 
tion. By  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  an 
inviting' opportunity,  and  some  very  slender  pre- 
tences bad  been  afforded  to  call  forth  the  ambition 
of  Louis. 

At  the  treatyofthe  Pyrenees,  when  Louis  espoused 
the  Spanish  princess,  he  had  renounced  every  title 
of  succession  to  every  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy; 
and  this  renunciation  had  been  couched  iu  the  most 
accurate  and  most  precise  terms  that  language  could 
afford.  But,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he 
retracted  his  renunciation,  and  pretended  that  na- 
tural rights,  depending  on  blood  and  succession, 
could  not  be  annihilated  by  any  extorted  deed  or 
contract.  Philip  hail  left  a  son,  Charles  II.  of  Spain  ; 
but  as  the  queen  of  France  was  of  a  former  marriage, 
she  laid  claim  to  a  considerable  province  of  the 
Spanish  monarohy,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
brother.  Itv  llie  custiiins  of  some  purls  ,.l  Brabant, 
a  female  of  a  first  marriage  was  preferred  to  a  male 

Ofa  Second,  ill  the  succession  to  private  illher I l.m.  es  ; 

and  Louis  thence  infe I,  thai  Ins  queen  had  ac- 
quired i  right  to  the  dominion  of  that  important 
duchy. 

\  ,  l.iiin  ,,f  this   nature    was    more    properly  fup- 

l e,i   bj   miliUirj    I i   than    bj   argument   and 

reasoning.      Louis  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the 


Netherlands  with  an  army  of  ^  r^ST^^  I  *Srf  S^nSl^nS^^filS^^  JS 

commanded  by  the  best  generals  of  the   *SejnA    than  ot      p  ^  1  ^   ^  Ge 

provided    with  every   thing   necessary    for   action     Lo  d  evldeut      mptoms  of  discontent 

The  Spaniards,  though  they   m.glu   have  to  rc.ec ,    p  „„e  slow  and  backward       The 

this  measure,  were  totally  unprepared.  Their  town       but  v a  ifi  d  at  the  prospect  of  having 

without  magazines,  fortifications    or  V™™,**    ££*££  exposed  to  so  formidable  a  foe   saw  no 


without  magazines,  i»i«»'-" — ;,         =  -     . 

into  the  hands  of  the  French  king,  as  soon  as  h 
presented  himself  before  them  **J^,T^S. 
nav  Oudenard,  Courtray,  Charleroi,  Binche,  were 
immediately  taken  :  audit  was  visible  that  noforce 
in  the  Low  Countries  was  able  to  stop  or  retard  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms 

F  This  measure,  executed   with  such  celerity  and 
success,  gave  great  alarm  to  almost _ every _ conn m 


Stilts,  tnougii  ueiinn-u    ...    - —    r,    Ll         C  „„.nn 

their  front.e*  exposed  to  so  formidable  .Joe,  » 
■esource,  no  means  of  safety.  EnS  ^'V,,",!! 
seemed  disposed  to  make  opposition  to  *e  Freuch, 
but  the  variable  and  impolitic  conduct  of  Charles 
kent  that  republic  from  making  him  any  open  ad- 
vances by  winch  she  might- lose  the  friendship  of 
France  without  acquiring a,,y  new  ally  And  though 
Loms  dreading  a  combination  of  aUEurope,  had 


lnis   measure,  t»n-»»-    ■■--- -       •       r      ;     ilreai nil'  a  '  oiii..iu..uoi,   m   "••   — --*■-■ 

success,  gave  great  alarm  to  almost .every  court  in    Louis  accummodation,  the  Dutch  appro- 

Europe.     It  had  been  observed  with  what  dignity  '"j1  hc       e„hel.  from  the  obstinacy  of  the 

or  even  haughtiness,  Louis,  from  the   time  he _  be-    he^,  lest  t        .  of  the  Vrenchf   shomd 

gan   to   govern,  had   ever  supported  all  l»s  rights    *patr ,ar Is  execution.  L 

and  pretensions.     D'Estrades,  the  French  amba  -    never  be car, ^  t  ^  to  {he 

sador    and  Watteville,  the   Spanish,  having  _qua  -        Ch les re,  confebderac».    Sir  William  Tr~ 

relled  in  London,  on  account  ol  their  claims  ot  pre-       st  s Up  t  >  received  Qrders  tQ  _ 

sideucy,  the  French  monarch  was   not  satisfied     ill    pic,  b , ,  re  ^  concert  with  th    sute8 

Spain  sent  to  Paris  a  solemn  embassy,  and  promised     ecret      to  th         >  Netherlands.     This  man 

never  more  to  revive  such  contests.     Creq ui,  his    the  in,  ™  »d  ht  to  d      lse   the  world, 

ambassador  at  Rome   had  met  with  an  affront  from    wb om b ,1        by  ^  for  ^ 

the  pope's  guards:  the  pope,  Alexander  VII     had    without  B  tricks  of  yulgar       , 

been  constrained  to  break   his   guards,  to  .end  h*    Mk  »££ de  ww  wlth  a  man  of  the 
nephew  to  ask  pardon,  and  to  allow   a  pil la to  be      -  •  ;lnd  enlarged  sentiments,  he  immedi- 

erected  in  Rome  itself,  as  a  monument  of  his  own    saun  intentions,  and  pressed  a 

humiliation.     The  king  of  England  too  had  expe-   ately  .,,  e  a  ^  from   h    ^rst  nc. 

rienced  the  high  spirit  and  unsubmitting  tempe    of    spe  statesmen  with  the  same 

Louis.     A  pretension  to  superiority  in  the  English    go tiatid  W  ^  traniBctlon  b  tween 

flag  having  been  advanced,  the  French  monarch  re-    co reality  a s   t   t  1^.       ^  ^  of  tfaeir 

monstrated  with  such  vigour,  and  prepared  h.msel     inU u  i. it.  < o  nj  ^  tQ  ^  sym. 

I    to  resist  with  such  courage,  that   Charles    °UD1'  ''    ™^.\V    a  acte    winch  disposed  them  to  an  entire 
1    more  prudent  to  desist  from  his  vain  and  antiquated    p  r«    u    _.u„,„  „i„f„„i,ina  al 


claims  The  king  of  England,  »a,d  Louis  to  h 
ambassador  D'Estrades,  may  know  my  force, but  he 
knows  not  the  sentiments  of  my  heart :  ever,  thing 
appears  to  me  contemptible  in  comparison  ot  glory. 
These  measures  of  conduct  had  given  strong  indi- 
cations of  his  character  :  but  the  invasion  of  F  landers 
discovered  an  ambition  which,  being  supported  bj 
such  overgrown  power,  menaced  the  general  liber- 
tics  of  Europe.  .      , 

As  no  state  lay  nearer  the  danger,  none  was  seized 


nathv  o    character  m«  """" — . , 

See  on  each  other's  professions  and  engage, 
ments  And  though  jealousy  against  the  house  ot 
Sronge  might  inspire  ue  Witt  with  an  aversion  to  a 
strict  union  with  England,  he  generously  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  priva*  considerations  to  the  public 

SC  Temple  insisted  on  an  offensive  league  between 
las  meagre  was  L  bold  and  precipitato^be 


As  no  state  lay  nearerthe  danger  none  was  sc,  en  .  £..  ~  Hc  ^  that  the  French 

with  more  terror  than  the  United  Provinces.     1  hey      M  '  nt  ^  of  thc  re,lubllc .  and 

werestillengaged.together  with    •rauce.in  a  »..  .  extremities,   she  never  would 

against  England;  and  Loms  had  promised  he.  ^,  '  ^  ,^„t  „,  abandon  a  friendship  so  well  es- 
llT.it  !„■  would  take  no  step  against   Spain  with.  '  (.u,„.cl    ou  .  tr,,lty  with  Eug- 

pteviously   informing  them-   but,  contrary  to  tins     .       "'»  ^  ^    wa,,e,l  so  cruel  a  war  against 

' n he  kepi  a  total  silence    till  on  the  ver  d,  W  J         ^         rf  K|,zal  cth,  there 

point  of  entering  upon  action.     If  the  lenuncia,  o         'j^  „„,,„,„„„  ,„  the  Kugl.sb 

made  a)  the  treat,  of  the  Pyrei i  was  not  val    ,       had  been.  ^  ^  t    ,.(,„,.  „, 

was  foreseen,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  king  -  that  .1  i  ^^  B„iitlti  wlth  that  king- 
Spain,  a  sickly  infant,  the  whole  monarchy  would  ttJte  auv  .  ministry,  having  cu- 
be el 1  b/l-ouis,  after  winch  „  would  be  vainly    * m    ,     :::;::;;:,l,.m!n,,„.able  to  national  interest 

expected  to  set  bounds  to  h,s  pretensions.    Charles,  EmneM  an0  constancy,  it  might 

acquai 1  with  these  weU-grouuded  apprehennon.   p  on  ...  u  bug.neja  of  sueh  ^ence 

of  the  Dutch,  had  I "  the  more  obstinate  ...  .mm.  ;  „.,.  ,{tnMrnt.,  ,„  them:   that  the   trench 

„„.  o„  hi. own c litionsat  Breda;  Mdby.delay.ng  .       '  ^  tH  .  aml  lf 

to, ien  the  treats  had  imprndenUy  exi d  hi Of  mona*<*""  Ymofrious  a  maimar,  would  expos 

\  ,  :,:    .  nal  ui  jrac.  whfel ;<'■•'  '''"" &*  I  ££»      th.  gZtest Utremitie.  rather  .1 »' 

D«  Witt  lensible  thai  afew  weeks'  delay  would  be    buns,  ii    """,■„,,„   ,,•  i„.  eo.,1,1  be  .onstrame 


op, «  ol    triking  an  in>] »nl  blow,  and  ol 

,.,,   „..r  With  honour  to    himself   and   Ins 

C°  Negotiations  meanwhfle  commenced  forthe  aving 
of  Flanders:  bul  ....  resistonce  was  made  to  the 
mcfa  arms.  The  BpMUh  mini  ten  exclaimed 
,..,  1V  whore  againsl  the  Bagranl  inju  '" "  "' 
I pratai ,  and  repieaentea  .t  to  bo  ti 


radiioro  to  te  "offer."  whiohh.l >f '-'•'"', '^ 

„,,„,,..  andj(  the  romainmg  provinces  ol   tn<    W« 

^rtesconld  thereby  I «d  from  the  danger, 

,„,,,  th„  „ere  al  present  threatened     and 

S,at,  ::';..■'  -".i..-. ...  ;■■•■■ ?-*•  ;■:■■•;;  ;■ 

.hose  assisunos  they  mighl  expect,  would  o.    lau 

,\  w.ih  ....Hum  a  stop  to  the  French  conouests 

i:;;!,:;;1;,.:;":!^  to, Lover  ti.,.  puces  air,,.,iy ..,,. 
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The  English  minister  was  content  to  accept  of  the 
terms  proposed  bv  the  pensionary.  Louis  had  of- 
fered to  relinquish  all  the  queen's  rights,  on  condi- 
tion either  of  keeping  the  conquests  which  he  had 
made  last  campaign,  or  of  receiving,  in  lieu  of  them, 
Franche-comtt',  together  with  Cambray,  Aire,  and 
St.  Omers.  De  Witt  and  Temple  founded  their 
treaty  upon  this  proposal.  They  agreed  to  offer 
their  mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  and  oblige 
France  to  adhere  to  this  alternative,  and  Spain  to 
accept  of  it.  If  Spain  refused,  they  agreed,  that 
France  should  Dot  prosecute  her  claim  by  arms,  but 
leare  it  entirely  to  England  and  Holland  to  employ 
force  for  making  the  terms  effectual.  And  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Low  Countries  they  thenceforth 
guaranteed  to  Spain.  A  defensive  alliance  was  like- 
wise concluded  between  Holland  and  England. 

The  articles  of  this  confederacy  were  soon  ad 
justed  by  such  candid  and  able  negotiators ;  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  still  remained.  By  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  republic,  all  the  towns  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces must  give  their  consent  to  every  alliance; 
and  besides  that  this  formality  could  not  be  dis- 
patched in  less  than  two  months,  it  was  justly  to  be 
dreaded  that  the  influence  of  France  would  obstruct 
the  passing  of  the  treaty  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cities.  D'Estrades,  the  French  ambassador,  a  man 
of  abilities,  hearing  of  the  league,  which  was  on  the 
carpet,  treated  it  lightly:  "  Six  weeks  hence,"  he 
said,  "  we  shall  speak  to  it."  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, de  Witt  had  the  courage,  for  the  public  good, 
to  break  through  the  laws  in  so  fundamental  an  ar- 
ticle:  and  by  his  authority,  he  prevailed  with  the 
States-general  at  once  to  sign  and  ratify  the  league  : 
though  they  acknowledged  that,  if  that  measure 
should  displease  their  constituents,  they  risked  their 
heads  by  this  irregularity.  After  sealing,  all  parties 
embraced  with  great  cordiality.  Temple  cried  out, 
"  At  Breda,  as  friends;  Here,  as  brothers."  And  de 
Witt  added,  that  now  the  matter  was  finished  it 
looked  like  a  miracle. 

Room  had  been  left  in  the  treaty  for  the  accession 
of  Sweden,  which  was  soon  after  obtained  ;  and  thus 
was  concluded  in  five  days  the  triple  league;  an 
event  received  with  equal  surprise  and  approbation 
by  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  con- 
clusion of  the  last  war,  England  now  appeared  in 
her  proper  station,  and,  by  this  wise  conduct,  had 
recovered  all  her  influence  and  credit  in  Europe. 
Temple  likewise  received  great  applause  ;  but  to  all 
the  compliments  made  him  on  the  occasion,  he  mo- 
destly replied,  that  to  remove  things  from  their 
centre,  or  proper  element,  required  force  and  la- 
bour; but  that  of  themselves  they  easily  returned 
to  it. 

The  French  monarch  was  extremely  displeased 
with  this  measure.  Not  only  bounds  were  at  present 
set  to  his  ambition:  such  a  barrier  was  also  raised 
as  seemed  for  ever  impregnable.  And  though  bis 
own  offer  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  treaty,  he 
had  prescribed  so  short  a  time  for  the  acceptance  of 
it,  that  he  still  expected,  from  the  delays  and  re- 
luctance of  Spain,  to  find  some  opportunity  f«»r 
eluding  it.  The  court  of  Madrid  showed  equal  dis- 
pleasure! To  relinquish  any  part  of  the  Spanish 
provinces,  in  lieu  of  claims,  so  apparently  unjust, 
and  these  urged  with  such  violence  ami  haughtiness, 

inspired  the  highest  disgust     Often  did  the  Spa 

niards  threaten  to  abandon  entirely  the  Low  CoUD 
tries,  rather  than  submit  to  so  cruel  a  mortification  ; 
and  they  endeavoured,  by  this  menace,  to  terrify 
the  mediating  powers  into  more  vigorous  measures 


for  their  support.  But  Temple  and  de  Witt  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  views  and  interests  of 
Spain.  They  knew  that  she  must  still  retain  the 
Low  Countries,  as  a  bond  of  connexion  with  the 
other  European  powers,  who  alone,  if  her  young 
monarch  should  happen  to  die  without  issue,  could 
ensure  her  independency  against  the  pretensions  of 
France.  They  still  urged,  therefore,  the  terms  of 
the  triple  league,  and  threatened  Spain  with  war  in 
case  of  refusal.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the 
powers  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Temple  was  mini- 
ster for  England;  Van  Beuninghen  for  Holland; 
D'Ohna  for  Sweden. 

Spain  at  last,  pressed  on  all  hands,  accepted  of  the 
alternative  offered  ;  but  in  her  every  compliance  she 
gave  strong  symptoms  of  ill-humour  and  discontent. 
It  had  been  apparent,  that  the  Hollanders,  entirely 
neglecting  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  had 
been  anxious  only  for  their  own  security;  and,  pro- 
vided they  could  remove  Lewis  io  a  distance  from 
their  frontier,  were  more  indifferent  what  progress 
he  made  in  other  places.  Sensible  of  these  views, 
the  queen-regent  of  Spain  resolved  still  to  keep 
them  in  an  anxiety,  which  might  for  the  future  be 
the  foundation  of  a  union  more  intimate  than  they 
were  willing  at  present  to  enter  into.  Franche- 
comte,  by  a  vigorous  and  well-concerted  plan  of  the 
French  king,  had  been  conquered,  in  fifteen  days, 
during  a  rigorous  season,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
She  chose  therefore  to  recover  this  proviuce,  and 
to  abandon  all  the  towns  conquered  in  Flanders 
during  the  last  campaign.  By  this  means,  Louis 
extended  his  garrisons  into  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries;  and  a  very  feeble  barrier  remained  to 
the  Spanish  provinces. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  his  situa- 
tion, the  French  monarch  could  entertain  small 
hopes  of  ever  extending  his  conquests  on  that  quar- 
ter which  lay  the  most  exposed  to  his  ambition,  and 
where  his  acquisitions  were  of  most  importance. 
The  triple  league  guaranteed  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces to  Spain  ;  and  the  emperor  and  other  powers 
of  Germany,  whose  interest  seemed  to  be  intimately 
concerned,  were  invited  to  enter  into  the  same  con- 
federacy. Spain  herself,  having  about  this  time, 
under  the  mediation  of  Charles,  made  peace  on 
equal  terms  with  Portugal,  might  be  expected  to 
exert  more  vigour  and  opposition  to  her  haughty 
and  triumphant  rival.  The  great  satisfaction,  ex- 
pressed in  Englaud,  on  account  of  the  counsels  now 
embraced  by  the  court,  promised  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  parliament  in  every  measure  which  could 
be  proposed  for  apposition  to  the  grandeur  of  France. 
And  thus  all  Europe  seemed  to  repose  herself  with 
security  under  the  wings  of  that  powerful  confede- 
racy, which  had  been  so  happily  formed  for  her 
protection.  It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 

The  Scottish  nation,  though  they  had  never  been 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  prince,  had 
but  very  imperfect  notions  of  law  and  liberty;  and 
scarcely  in  any  age  had  they  ever  enjoyed  an  admi- 
nistration, winch  had  confined  itself  within  the  pro- 
per boundaries.  Bj  their  final  union  alone  with 
England,  their  once  hated  adversary,  they  have 
happily  attained  the  experience  of  a  government 
perfectly  regular,  and  exempt  from  all  violence  and 
iujustice.  Charles,  from  his  aversion  to  busine  s, 
had  intrusted  the  affairs  of  that  country  t<>  his  mini- 
sters, particularly  Muldtetun  ;  and  these  could  not 
forbear  making  very  extraordinary  stretches  of  au- 
thority. 
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There  had  been  intercepted  a  letter,  written  by 
Lord  Lome  to  Lord  Duffus,  in  which,  a  little  too 
plainly,  but  very  truly,  he  complained,  that  his  ene- 
mies had  endeavoured  by  falsehood  to  prepossess 
the  kin*  a-ainst  him.  But  he  said,  that  he  had  now 
discovered  them,  had  defeated  them,  and  had  gained 
the  person,  meaning  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  upon 
whom  the  chief  of  them  depended.  This  letter  was 
produced  before  the  parliament;  and  Lome  was 
tried  upon  an  old  tyrannical,  absurd  law  against 
"  Leasing-making;"  by  which  it  was  rendered  crimi- 
nal to  belie  the  subjects  of  the  king,  or  create  in  him 
an  ill  opinion  of  them.  He  was  condemned  to  die  • 
but  Charles  was  much  displeased  with  the  sentence 
and  granted  him  a  pardon. 

It  was  carried  in  parliament,  that  twelve  persons, 
without  crime,  witness,  trial,  or  accuser,  should  b- 
declared  incapable  of  all  trust  or  office ;  and  to  ren 
der  this  injustice  more  egregious,  it  was  agreed, 
that  these  persons  should  be  named  by  ballot :  a 
method  of  voting  which  several  republics  had  adopted 
at  elections,  in  order  to  prevent  faction  and  intrigue 
but  which  could  serve  only  as  a  cover  to  malice  and 
iniquity,  in  the  inflicting  of  punishments.  Lauder- 
dale, Crawford,  and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  among 
others,  were  incapacitated;  but  the  king,  who  dis- 
approved of  this  injustice,  refused  his  assent. 

An  act  was  passed  against  all  persons  who  should 
move  the  king  for  restoring  the  children  of  those 
who  were  attainted  by  parliament :  an  unheard-of 
restraint  on  applications  for  grace  and  mercy.  No 
penalty  was  affixed;  but  the  act  was  but  the  more 
violent  and  tyrannical  on  that  account.  I  he  court- 
1  iwyers  had  'established  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  as- 
signing of  a  punishment  was  a  limitation  of  the 
crown"  whereas  a  law,  forbidding  any  thing,  though 
without  a  penalty,  made  the  offenders  criminal  And 
in  that  case,  they  determined,  that  the  punishment 
was  arbitrary ;  only  that  it  could  not  extend  to  lite^ 
Middleton,  as  commissioner,  passed  this  act;  though 
he  had  no  instructions  for  that  purpose. 

An  act  of  indemnity  passed ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  voted,  that  all  those  who  had  offended  during 
the  late  disorders  should  be  subjected  to  fines;  and 
a  committee  of  parliament    was   appointed  for  nn 
nosing  them.     These  proceeded  without  any  regard 
! fee  equitable  rules,  which   the   king  had   pre- 
scribed to  them.    The  most  obnoxious  compounded 
secretly.    No  consideration  was  had,  ether  of  men  a 
riches   or  of  the  degrees  of  their  guilt:  no  proofs 
were  produced  :  inquiries  were  not  BO  much  as  mad.  . 
I     but  as  fast  as  information  was  given  m  against  any 
„,,„   he  was  marked  down  for  a  particular  fine :  and 
.,11  w„    transacted  in  a  secret  committee.  \\  hen  the 
list  was  read  in  parliament,  exceptions  were  made 
...    .ome  bad  been  undei  age  during  the 
civilwars:  some  had  been  abroad.     Bui  <;  wassul] 
replied,  that  a  proper  time  would  come,  when  even 

ml,   hear i  own  defence     I el 

the  toes  wastha 
uld  have  no  Eenefil  bytheacl  ol 
„nl,       they   paid  the  sum  d  n 

land  upon  his  innocenco, 

i"  M  thi  indemnity,  mightdo 

sril.  It  was  well  known,  that  i would 

al  defiance  so  arbitrarj  an  admi 

chicl  I »h« were  derivod 

,fth,  la*    forthe     tabli  h 

,  i,  0f  government  towoch 

l  .in  intttF 


mountable  aversion.     The  rights  of  patrons  had  for 
some  years  been  abolished;  and  the  power  of  elect- 
in<*  ministers  had  been  vested  in   the  kirk-session 
an"d  lay-elders.    It  was  now  enacted,  that  a.l  incum- 
bents who  had  been  admitted  upon  this  title  should 
receive  a  presentation  from  the  patron,  and  should 
be  instituted  anew  by  the  bishop,  under  the  penalty 
of  deprivation.     The  more  rigid  presbytenans  con- 
certed measures   among  themselves,    and   refused 
obedience :  they  imagined  that  their  number  would 
protect  them.     Three  hundred  and   fifty  l«™hes. 
above  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  once  declared 
vacant.  The  western  counties  chiefiy  were  obstinate 
in  this  particular.     New  ministers  were  sought  for 
all  over  the  kingdom;  and  no  one  was  so  ignorant 
or  vicious  as  to  be  rejected.     The  people  who  loved 
extremely  and  respected  their  former  teachers  ;  men 
remarkable  forthe  severity  of  their  jn»nners    and 
their   fervour  in  preaching,  were  inflamed  against 
these  intruders,  who  had  obtained  their  livings  under 
such  invidious  circumstances,  and  who  took  no  care, 
by  the  regularity  of  their  manners,  to  soften  the  pre- 
judices entertained  against  them.     Even  most  of 
'those,   who   retained  their  livings  by  compliance, 
fell  under  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy    either   by 
their  showing  a  disgust  to  the  new  model  of  ecclesi- 
astical government,  which  they  had  acknowledged , 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  declaring  that  their  former 
abhorrence  to  presbytery  and  the  covenant  had  been 
the  result  of  violence  and  necessity      And  as  Mid- 
dleton and  the  new  ministry  indulged  themselves  m 
„reat  riot  and  disorder,  to  which  the  nation  had  been 
Tittle  accustomed,  an  opinion  universally  prevailed, 
that  any  form  of  religion,   offered  by  such  hands, 
must  be  profane  and  impious. 

The  people  notwithstanding  their  discontents, 
were  resolved  to  give  no  handle  against  them,  by 
the  least  symptom  of  mutiny  or  sedition:  but  this 
submissive  disposition,  instead  of  procuring  a  miti- 
gation of  the  rigours,  was  made  use  of  as  an  argu- 
ment for  continuing  the  same  measures,  which  by 
their  vigour,  it  was  pretended,  had  produced  so 
prompt  an  obedience.  The  king,  however  was  dis- 
gusted With  the  violence  of  Middleton  ;  and  he  made 
Rothes  commissioner  in  his  place.  1  his  nobleman 
was  already  president  of  the  council;  and  soon  a  tor 
was  made  lord-keeper  and  treasurer.  Lauderdale 
still  continued  secretary  of  state,  and  commonly  re- 
sided al  Load. oi. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  state,  till  the  se- 
vere law  was  made  in  England  against  conventicles 
nr.iih  The  Scottish  parliament  mutated  that  vio- 
lence, by  pacing  »  "he  act.  A  kind  of  high-com- 
raiaion  court  was  appointed  b,  the  pnvy-counc.L 
for  executing  this  ngorous  law,  and  for  the  direction 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  foUowing  account  of  the  proceedings  ol  this 
tribunal,  and  of  its  results,  is  given  by  Laing  :  — 
..  \  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was  pro- 

, 1    l,N    Sharp,    consisting  of   nine   prelates  and 

,;,„,,  five  commissioners;  but  a  bishop  »'"»  four 
assistants,  composed  a  quorum,  to  which  the  "vd 
,„„,  miiitarj  officers  were  all  subordinate.     Neithei 

,Mm ,  place  was  prescribed  for  their  meetings; 

lanambulal lourt  was  established  on  the  prin- 

,,,,!,.„  of  the  inquisition;  an  ecclesiastical  courl 
bound  hv  no  forms  of  law,  was  instituted  to  exercise 

t  civil  iu'ri  did foi  the] irvation  of  the  church. 

i,     ■ irj   pi tine     "" I'"""'  "'""'" 

„   avidence,  or  dofenco.    The  persons  cited 

„,.,,.  convicted  on  i  aptioui    interrogatories;  and  i 

ctorj  answers,  were  returnee 
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to  the  questions,  they  were  punished  on  their  refusal 
to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  inva- 
riably tendered,  or  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  king.  The  violence  of  Sharp  was 
abetted  by  Rothes,  who  overruled  the  moderation  of 
the  temporal  judges;  and  the  commission  proceed- 
ing from  imprisonment  and  ruinous  penalties,  to 
corporal  punishments,  appeared  to  emulate  or  ex- 
ceed the  severity  of  the  privy-council.  Every  petty 
01  pretended  riot  was  magnified  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  church  or  state.  The  gaols  were  crowded 
with  prisoners  ;  numbers  ruined  by  penalties,  sought 
a  refuge  among  their  countrymen  in  Ulster,  till  at 
length  the  people,  preferring  the  danger  of  outlawry, 
refused,  when  summoned,  to  attend  the  commission; 
the  lay-commissioners  refused  to  witness  its  illegal 
violence,  and  the  commission  sunk  into  such  ge- 
neral contempt,  that  in  two  years  it  was  suffered  to 
expire. 

"  But  a  severer,  and  more  extensive  persecution 
was  already  introduced.  The  western  counties, 
which  continued  refractory,  were  abandoned  by  go- 
vernment to  military  oppression  wherever  the  people 
had  deserted  the  church.  The  clergy  were  the  sole 
accusers,  the  soldiers,  at  once  the  judges  and  instru- 
ments of  justice,  were  commanded  by  Turner  an 
Englishman,  naturally  ferocious,  and  almost  always 
drunk.  Lists  of  recusauts  were  presented  by  the 
clergy  and  the  people  fined  by  Turner  without  exa- 
mination, were  'eaten  up'  by  the  military  quartered 
upon  them  till  the  fines  were  discharged.  The  pe- 
nalties were  enormous;  the  insolence  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  soldiers  intolerable.  Neither  the  old 
and  infirm,  nor  widowed  cr  orphan  indigence,  were 
exempted  from  fines,  which  the  soldiers  were  per- 
mitted to  exact  at  discretion,  on  their  absence  from 
church ;  and  as  the  landlords  were  rendered  respon- 
sible for  their  tenants  and  servants,  so  the  tenants 
were  dragooned  and  ruined  by  quarterings  if  their 
landlords  withdrew.  Their  substance  was  consumed 
or  sidd  to  discharge  the  penalties;  their  families 
were  reduced  to  indigence  and  dispersed;  and  for 
three  years  this  desolating  persecution  was  succes- 
sively resumed.  Additional  forces,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  an  insurrection  so  industriously  excited, 
were  raised  as  an  additional  source  of  persecution. 
The  dues  imposed  by  the  late  parliament,  which  had 
been  frequently  suspended,  but  never  entirely  re- 
mitted by  Charles,  were  appropriated  to  their  sup- 
port, and  levied  as  usual,  by  free  quarters  and  mili- 
tary execution.  No  defence  nor  exempt  inn  was 
admitted.  The  complaints  of  the  people  were  dis- 
regarded by  government,  and  chastised  by  the  sol- 
diers. The  indigent  were  dragged  to  prison,  and 
the  public  gaols,  which  the  high  commission  had 
filled  and  crowded,  were  emptied  by  the  tran  porta 
1k.ii  of  the  prisoners  to  Barbadoes.  The  commons 
implored  in  vain  the  protection  of  their  superiors, 
who  dursl  no!  interpose ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
Sharp  uud  the  prelates,  which  Lauderdale's  friends 
were  unable  to  resist,  the  government  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  a  blind  resentment  at  its  own  subjects. 
Such  was  the  insolence  or  apprehensions  of  the  pre- 
lates, that  twenty  of  the  chief  gentlemen  in  the 
western  counties  were  imprisoned  at  their  instiga- 
tion for  several  years,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  an 
insurrection  during  the  Dutch  wars. 

"The  presbyterians  had  endeavoured  hitherto  to 
disarm  the  resentment  of  government  by  Bubmis- 
i bul  their  submi  ion  and  furnished  an  addi- 
tional pretext  to  prolong  then  miseries,  and  to  jus- 
tify those  coercive  measures  to  which  such  prompt, 


and  unexpected  obedience  was  given.  Turner,  in 
his  third  expedition,  which  continued  upwards  of 
seven  months,  had  spread  desolation  and  despair 
through  the  west.  Many  families  were  scattered 
and  dispersed.  Numbers,  both  of  the  gentry  and 
peasants,  were  driven  from  their  habitations,  to  lurk 
for  concealment  in  morasses  and  mountains.  The 
presbyterians  perceived  that  their  ruin  was  deter- 
mined, and  their  sufferings  had  already  risen  to  such 
an  unhappy  extreme,  that  no  consideration  could 
prevent  their  resistance,  but  the  improbability  of 
success.  It  is  said  that  their  clergy  were  encouraged 
to  resist,  by  the  confusion  and  dismay  which  the  re- 
cent fire  of  London  was  expected  to  create.  Their 
own  account  is  more  simple  and  correct.  An  indi- 
gent old  man,  unable  to  discharge  the  fines  of  the 
church,  was  bound  and  extended  on  the  ground,  to 
be  conveyed  to  prison  ;  but  the  peasants,  moved  with 
sudden  indignation  at  this  cruel  treatment,  disarmed 
the  soldiers  to  procure  his  release.  Despair  and  the 
apprehensions  of  an  indiscriminate  punishment  in- 
creased their  numbers ;  and  after  securing  the  sol- 
diers in  the  neighbourhood,  they  surprised  Sir  James 
Turner,  who  remained  at  Dumfries  with  a  slender 
guard.  He  had  no  mercy  to  expect  from  their  rage; 
on  examining  his  instructions,  however,  his  severi- 
ties appeared  comparatively  so  mild,  that  his  life  was 
preserved.  Their  numbers  were  still  inconsiderable, 
but  by  the  influence  of  some  ejected  clergy,  they 
were  augmented  to  two  thousand  on  their  arrival  at 
Lanark.  There  they  renewed  the  covenant,  after 
a  solemn  fast,  and  in  a  public  declaration  professed 
that  their  allegiance  to  the  king  was  undiminished; 
protested  that  their  recourse  to  defensive  arms  was 
to  remove  the  oppressions  under  which  they  suffered, 
and  demanded  that  their  beloved  presbytery  should 
be  re-established,  and  Me*r  ministers  restored. 
Their  commanders  were  Wallace  and  Learmont, 
two  obscure  officers,  for  the  principal  gentlemen 
were  still  imprisoned;  but  the  spirit  of  the  country 
was  subdued  by  oppression ;  and  in  a  fatiguing 
march  towards  the  capital,  instead  of  acquiring 
strength,  they  were  deserted  by  half  their  numbers 
in  a  single  night. 

"  Rothes,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  insurrection, 
had  departed  for  court,  and  the  government  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Sharp,  whose  consternation 
was  extreme.  Dalzicl,  the  general,  collecting  his 
forces  at  Glasgow,  pursued  the  whiga,  as  the  insur- 
gents were  denominated,  who  approached  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  capital.  But  the  gales  were  secured 
and  protected  by  cannon;  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men were  summoned  to  its  defem  e  ;  the  Lawyers  and 
principal  inhabitants  were  embodied;  and  as  all 
egress  from  the  city  was  prohibited,  the  whigs  were 
disappointed  of  the  expected  aid  of  their  friends. 
They  listened  to  an  insidious  cessation  of  arms,  till 
almost  surprised;  but  the  proclamation  requiring 
them  to  disperse,  contained  no  offer  of  indemnity 
or  pardon.  Their  numbers  were  reduced  to  eight 
hundred,  dispirited  and  exhausted  b)  want,  disap 
puiutment,  and  fatigue.  ( )u  attempting  to  return 
by  the  Pentland  lulls,  they  were  overtaken  by 
Dalzicl,  whom  they  repulsed  at  first  in  different 
attacks;  bul  at  sunset  then  ranks  were  lost,  or  broken 
by  the  cavalry,  and  they  were  overpowered  and  die 
persed.  Not  above  fifty  were  killed,  nor  more  than 
a  hundred  and  thirty  taken  in  the  pursuit  The 
rest  were  preserved  bj  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  fatigue  of  the  king's  troops,  and  the  c  ompassion 

Of   the    gentlemen    who    composed    the    <,iv.ili\,    for 

their  unhappy  countrymen,   whom  oppn 
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rendered  mad  and  desperate,  but  whose  benav.our 
during  the  insurrection  was  inoffensive  and  milu 
The  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  were  less  merciful 
and  many  of  the  fugitives    were   intercepted    and 

Sla'°No   sooner  were  the  two  archbishops  released 
from  their  terror,  than  the  common  observation  was 
fully  verified,  that  cowardice  and  cruelty  are  seldom 
disjoined.     Whether  the  public  faith  B  to  be  ob- 
served with  rebels,  whether  they  should  be  tried  and 
punished  for  treason,  after  surrendering  on  assurance 
of  quarter,  a  question  which  the  victorious  party 
must  ever  determine,  was  agitated  in  vain    The  most 
moderate   of  the   episcopal  clergy  urged  in  van 
that  an  opportunity  had  occurred  to  conciliate  the 
neonle   bv  their  humane  intercession  for  the  lives  ot 
he  prisoners,  and  their  interposition  to  preseive    he 
countrv  from  military  oppression.    But  the  prelates 
who  considered  revenge  as  more  profitable  and  usefu 
to  their  order  than  clemency,  indulged  or  instigated 
the  most  sanguinary  revenge.     Burnet,  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  proposed  that  such  as  refused  to  abjure 
the  cownant,  should  be  indiscriminately  executed. 
Sharp,  who  presided  in  council,  incited  the  clergy 
to  inform  against  their  parishioners,  nor  were  they 
nnwilling  or  slow  to  perform  that  disgraceful  task. 
Above  twenty  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  exe- 
cuted at  Edinburgh ;  ten  on  the  same  gibbet,  whose 
heads  were  placed  on  the  city  gates,  and  their  right- 
arms  sent  for  the  same  purpose  to  Lanark,  where 
the  covenant  was  subscribed.    Thirty-five  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  countrv,  at  their  own  doors ;  and  to 
discover  the  origin  of  a  casual  insurrection,   some 
were  inhumanly  tortured  before  their  death,      lheir 
lives  were  conditionally  promised,  if  they  would  re- 
nounce the  covenant,  but  they  died  with  such  exul- 
tation, that  it  was  difficult  at  last  to  procure  execu- 
tioners ;  they  bestowed  such  solemn  testimonials  on 
the  covenant,  that  their  declarations  on  the  scattold 
were  silenced  with  drums.     Executions  becanv 
frequent,  that  an  order  arrived  from  court  to  prevent 
the  judinal  effusion  of  blood.    It  was  withheld  from 
council  bv  the  two  archbishops,  till  the  execution  of 
Maccail,  a  young  preacher,  whom  they  had  excru- 
ciated m  extort  a  confession  of  his  associates,  or  ot 
the  conspiracies  from  which  the  insurrection   was 
suppose!  to  originate.     The  common  HMW^ 

torture  were  1 ts  of  iron,  withm  whnh  the  eg  was 

compressed  with  wedges.  But  Macca.  endured  the 
torture  tUl  hi.  leg  W  crushed  and  broken;  and 
expired  ...  ecstasy  on  the  scaffold,  exclaiming  with 
a  'sublime  enthusiasm,  '  Farewell,  thou  sun  and 
moon!    Hie    world    and  all   its   delights,   farewell 

WMr God,  my  father !   Welcome  (liv.st,  my  re 

neemerl  Welcome,  glor,  and  eternalhfe ,1  Wetome 
death!'  At  these  rapturous  exclamations,  uttered 
i„  iToice  and  manner  pecuUarlyimpresiive,  every 

e,«  wal  suffused  with  tears.  As  if  public  vengeance 
„:,„■  not  yet  satiated,  military  execution  was  . ntro- 

,i  into  the  west    The  .eventie.  »WI'     ' '" 

inflicted  on  thai pie,  were  surpj I  by  Dalaiol 

and    Drummond;    officer,  ol  a  brutal  character, 

u Itocrueltj  iuthi  Ru  nan  service.  Some  were 

were  tortured  with  lighted  matches 
,  angors,  to  extort  confession;  and 

executed  I  id  I "    »*•'■ 

awomau  acce  lary  to  her  husband  i  .  »P}™J  ' 

tured  to  death.  Tl  ' ''',",  'i 

Rapes,  robberies,  ana 

iordei  n mitted  nrltfa  • mil T,  "'"'  <>'"  P* 


soners  arrested  on  suspicion  were  stript  and  thrust 
into  crowded,  contracted,  and  unwholesome  gaols. 
Instead  of  penalties,  a  sufficient  number  ot  soldiers 
were  quartered  on  recusants,  to  ruin  or  'eat  them 
up'  in  a  single  night.  The  clergy,  instead  of  inter 
ceding  for  the  people,  abetted  the  crimes  of  the  mi- 
litary with  whom  they  associated,  aided  or  directed 
their  violence,  connived  at  their  excesses,  and  amidst 
calamities  productive  of  a  transient  conformity,  re- 
joiced at  the  golden  age  which  the  church  enjoyed. 
The  western  counties  were  subjected  for  seven 
months  to  every  species  of  military  outrage,  till  the 
appearance  of  a  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Forth  recalled  the 
troops  to  the  protection  of  the  coast. 

"Nor  were  the  judges  permitted  to  escape   the 
infamv  of  the  times.     It  was  an  established  maxim, 
adopted  from  the  Roman  law,  and  even  in  questions 
of  treason  confirmed  by  statute,  that  none  could  be 
condemned  in  absence,  or  deprived  by  outlawry  of  a 
legal  trial  on  their  appearance  in  court.   A  salutary 
maxim,  necessary  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  pro- 
scription  of  adverse  parties,   was   so   firmly  esta- 
blished  that  when  trial  after  death  was   introduced 
by  statute,  the  bones   of  the  deceased,  to  preserve 
the  forms,  if  not  the  spirit  of  justice,  were  presented 
at  the  bar  ;  and  when  decrees  of  '  forfaulture    were 
pronounced  in  parliament,   against  the  absent,  no 
sentence  was  passed  till  they  were  produced  and 
heard  in  their  own  defence.     But  the  gentlemen, 
whose  estates  the  government  was  desirous  to  con- 
fiscate,  remained  concealed  or  were  preserved  by 
flight  •  and  the  authority  of  the  court  of  session  was 
required  for  their  conviction.     The  officers  of  state, 
having   privately  tampered  with  the  judges,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  questions  to  the  court.    Where  the 
treason   is    notorious,    if  trial  be   competent  after 
death,  why  not  in  absence  t  If  forfeitures  in  absence 
can  be  pronounced  by  the  legislature,   why   not  by 
the  court  of  justiciary,  to  whom,  whatever  is  just  in 
parliament,  must  be  equally  competent*     An  obse- 
quious court,  in  opposition  to  the  established  laws  of 
the  realm,  did  not  hesitate,  on  such  fallacious  de- 
ductions, to  deliver  a  solemn  opinion,  that  the  jiisti- 
Clary  court  might  proceed,  in  absence,  to  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  such  contumacious  traitors  a 
refused  to  appear.  Of  lifty-five  gentlemen  arraigned 
in  absence,  above  twenty  were  tried  and  condemned 
"  b executed  whenever'  apprehended.  Their  estates 
were  conferred  on   Dakiel  and  Drummond,   or  re- 
taiiied  by  the  officers  of  state  to  enrich  themselves. 
Congous  that  the  opinion  cf  the  civil,  and  the  pro 
crdin.'s  of  the  criminal  tribunals  were  illegal,  they 
am.lied  to  the  next  parliament  to  confirm  the  sen- 
!      '   J,,,,   ,„1;1VKC!  th,   powers  of  the  justiciary 
court      They  solicited   no   indemnity  nor  authority 
(br  an  illegal  punishment,  recently  introduced,  lhe 
nrisoner.  who  reft I  to  abjure  the  covenant,  or  to 

were  condemned  to  tran.portatioii  by  »••«*•»■ 
.tractions,  and  adjudged  to  servitude™  the  Bag* 

llluIlta,ionS.   No  penalty  was  annexed  to  the  statute. 

1  „«t '»«»«- '  arlnuarv  govern- 

ZrtTfeS  to  specify  the  penalty  were -to  Wit,  not 
^enlarge  the  prerogative,  transportation  was  thus 

;;;1;::!iu(;di,v'b..pmv-n.„,,c,iasa,,ade,1„a,epu. 

ni.hmenl  on  the  rofusal  ofthe  oaths. 
'"t"    ,1|.,„..„i..i  Ireland,  after  the  mMMi 
-.  ..work  of  greater  difflmlty  than  that  of  EBgland 
I    ,   .  ,. „i  'Scotland.  Not  only  the  power  during  the 

SJrieVusurpal ,  had  there  I n  »m,,I  in  the 

kW,  enemies:  Ih.  whole  properly,  ...  n  manner, 
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came  necessary  to  redress,  but  with  as  little  violence 
as  possible,  many  grievous  hardships  and  iniquities, 
which  were  there  complained  of. 

The  following  account  is  from  Lingard : — 

"  The  reader  is  aware,  that  in  Ireland  a  new  race 
of  proprietors  had  arisen,  soldiers  and  adventurers 
of  Euglish  birth,  who,  during  the  late  revolutionary 
period,  had  shared  among  themselves  the  lands  of 
the  natives,  whether  royalists  or  catholics.  On  the 
fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  a  council  of  officers  was 
established  in  Dublin;  these  summoned  a  conven- 
tion of  deputies  from  the  protestant  proprietors; 
and  the  convention  tendered  to  Charles  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland.  It  was  not 
that  the  members  felt  any  strong  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  royalty ;  they  had  been  among  the  most 
violent  and  enterprising  of  its  adversaries ;  but  their 
fear  of  the  natives,  whom  they  had  trampled  in  the 
dust,  compelled  them  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
English  parliament.  To  secure  the  royal  protec- 
tion, they  made  the  king  an  offer  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  assured  him,  though  falsely,  that  the 
Irish  catholics  meditated  a  general  insurrection,  and 
prayed  him  to  summon  a  protestant  parliament  in 
Ireland,  whioh  might  confirm  the  existing  proprie- 
tors in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  estates. 
The  present  was  graciously  accepted ;  and  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Irish  catholics  were  ordered  to  be 
strictly  enforced  ;  _but  Charles  was  unwilling  to  call 
a  parliament,  because  it  would  necessarily  consist  of 
men,  whose  principles,  both  civil  and  religious,  he 
had  been  taught  to  distrust. 

11  The  first  measure  recommended  to  him  by  his 
English  advisers,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  was  the 
re-establishment  of  episcopacy.  For  this  no  legis- 
lative enactment  was  requisite.  His  return  had 
given  to  the  antient  laws  their  pristine  authority, 
and  by  those  laws  no  other  form  of  church  govern- 
ment was  acknowledged.  In  virtue,  therefore,  of 
his  supremacy,  Charles  directed  the  surviving  bi- 
shops to  take  possession  of  their  respective  dioceses, 
nominated  new  prelates  to  the  vacant  sees,  and  au- 
thorized them  to  reclaim  all  ecclesiastical  property 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  The 
ministers  petitioned  against  this  measure;  and,  had 
the  recent  settlers  been  true  to  their  principles,  a 
most  formidable  opposition  would  have  been  raised. 
But  mammon  got  the  better  of  conscience:  they 
dared  not  provoke  a  monarch,  on  whose  pleasure 
they  depended  for  the  preservation  of  their  lands; 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  episcopal  hierarchy 
was  quietly  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
former  rights,  and  to  the  exercise  of  its  former  ju- 
risdiction. 

"  To  this,  a  work  of  easy  accomplishment,  suc- 
ceeded a  much  more  difficult  attempt, — the  settle- 
ment of  landed  property  in  Ireland.  The  military, 
Whom  il  was  dangerous  to  disoblige,  and  the  adven- 
turers, whose  pretensions  had  been  sanctioned  bj 
Charles  I.,  demanded  the  royal  confirmation  of  the 
titles  by  which  they  held  their  estates;  and  the  de- 
mand wan  opposed  by  a  multitude  of  petitioners 
claiming   restitution  <>r  compensation;  by  officers 

who  served  in  the  royal  army  bet' Itil'.),  and  had 

HOl  ye\  received  the  arrears  of  their  pay;  by  pro- 
d-slant loyalists,  whose  property  had  been  confis- 
cated under  the  commonwealth;  by  catholics  who 
bad  DOVer  joined  the  confederate  assembly  at  Kil- 
kenny, or  had  faithfully  observed  the  peace  con- 
cluded with  Ormond,  or  had  served  under  the  royal 

banners  in  Flanders;  by  heirs,  whose  estates  had 
hem   forfeited  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  the 


last  holders,  though  they  were  but  tenants  for  life 
by  widows,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  jointures ; 
and  by  creditors,  who  could  no  longer  recover  on 
bond  or  mortgage.  Humanity,  gratitude,  and  jus- 
tice, called  on  the  king  to  listen  to  many  of  these 
claims.  He  sincerely  deplored  the  miserable  state 
of  the  Irish  natives,  whom  the  republicans  had 
swept  from  the  soil  of  their  birth,  and  *  trans- 
planted'  on  the  barren  district  beyond  the  Shan- 
non ;  and  he  deemed  himself  bound  in  honour  and 
conscience  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  loyalists, 
who  had  followed  him  in  his  exile  abroad,  or  at  his 
command  had  left  the  service  of  foreign  powers  to 
form  the  royal  army  on  the  continent. 

"  From  an  estimate  delivered  to  the  king,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  still  remained  at  his  disposal  for- 
feited lands  of  the  yearly  rental  of  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds;  a  fund  sufficiently 
ample,  it  was  contended,  to  *  reprize'  or  compen- 
sate all  the  Iiish,  really  deserving  of  the  royal  fa- 
vour. Under  this  impression,  Charles  published 
his  celebrated  declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Ire- 
land. It  provided,  that  no  person  deriving  his  title 
from  the  adventurers  under  the  parliament,  or  the 
soldiers  under  the  commonwealth,  should  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  his  lands,  without  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent  from  the  fund  for  reprisals; 
that  all  innocents,  whether  protestants  or  catholics, 
that  is,  persons  who  had  never  adhered  either  to  the 
parliament  or  the  confederates,  should  be  restored 
to  their  rightful  estates;  and  that  of  those  who 
claimed  under  the  peace  of  1648,  such  as  had  ac- 
cepted locations  in  Clare  and  Conuaught,  should  be 
bound  by  their  own  acts,  compulsory  as  those  acts 
had  been ;  but  the  others  should  recover  their  former 
possessions,  or  receive  lands  of  equal  value. 

"  To  this  arrangement  was  appended  a  list  of  the 
qualifications  of  innocence,  but  so  constructed  as  to 
exclude  from  the  benefit  of  that  plea  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  catholics.  Not  only  to  have 
openly  adhered  to  the  confederates,  but  even  to  have 
corresponded  with  them,  or  to  have  derived  advan- 
tage from  the  treaties  concluded  between  them  and 
Ormond,  or  to  have  lived  quietly  at  home,  if  that 
home  was  situated  within  the  quarters  of  the  confe- 
derates, were  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  an  effectual  bar  to  relief. 

"  The  subject  now  came  before  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. The  commons,  who  had  been  returned  by  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  soldiers  and  adven- 
turers, voted  that  the  declaration  should  be  passed 
into  a  law;  hut  by  the  lords  it  was  contended  thai 
such  a  law  would  reduce  the  old  families,  both  ca- 
tholic and  protestant,  to  a  state  of  penury,  in  order 
to  establish  i  new  and  upstart  interest  in  Ireland. 
By  order  of  the  former,  a  deputation  of  the  house 
proceeded  tn  London  to  lay  the  draught  of  a  bill 
before  the  king  in  council;  hut  the  lords  appointed 
four  commissioners  tn  oppose  some  of  its  provisions  ; 
and  the  catholics  seized  the  opportunity  to  petition 
by  agents  in  their  own  favour. 

"  The   contending  parties  were  repeatedly  heard 

by  Charles  himself;  and  the  Irish  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  favourable  result,  when  they  marred  their 
cause  by  their  imprudence.  In  the  ardour  of  decla- 
mation, they  not  only  defended  themselves,  but  as- 
sailed others.  Why,  they  asked,  were  they  to  bo 
deprived  of  their  estates  in  favour  of  rebels  una 
traitors?  Because,  it  was  answered,  they  stood  there 
covered  with  the  blood  of  one  hundred  thousanu 
protestants  massacred  by  them  during  their  rebel- 
lion. They,  indeed,  denied  the  charge;  they  retorted 


it  in  the  face  of  their  accusers  ;  murd 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  more  sinned  against 
Sin  .inning.    Their  only  wish  was,  tba    an  inquiry 
should  be  instituted;  and  that  the  real  murderers, 
whatever  were  their  religion,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  bill  of  indemnity      But    he 
patience  of  Charles  (he  had  hitherto  attended  the 
aeiates  with  the  most  edifying  assiduity)  was  ex- 
hausted; he  longed   to  with  draw  hnnse  If  from  the 
recriminations  of  these  violent  disputants     and  on 
the  discovery  of  an  obnoxious  paper  formerly  signed 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Plunkett,  one  of  the  agents,  ordered 
the  doors   of  the  council  to  be   closed  against  the 
deputies  „f  the  natives.     The  heads  of  the  bills  were 
then  arranged,  returned  to  Dublin,  and  ultimately 
nassed  into'  a  law  by  the  parliament. 
P"   But  to  execute  this  act  was  found  to  be  a  task 
of  considerable  difficulty.     By  improvident  grants 
of  lands  to  the  church,  the  dukes  of  York, ,  Or- 
mond,  and  Albemarle,  the   earls  of  Orrery ,  Mc-n- 
trath   Kingston,  Massarene,  and  several  others,  the 
fund  for  reprisals  had  been  almost  exhausted;  and 
vet  it  was  from  that  fund  that  compensation  was  to 
oe  furnished  to  the  forty-nine  officers,  to  the  ens.gn- 
men     or  those  who  served  in  Flanders,  and  to    he 
ToMi'ers  and  adventurers,  who  might  be  compelled 
to  yield  up  their  plantations  by  the  court  of  claims. 
Anion-  this  class,  indeed,  a  general  alarm  was  ex- 
cited ■  "for  in  the  course  of  six  months   during  which 
the  commissioners  sat,   several  hundred  decrees  ot 
innocence  had  been  issued,  and  three  thousand  pe- 
titions still  remained  for  investigation      To  secure 
themselves,  they  demanded  an  explanatory  act:  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  now  lord-lieutenant,   repaired  to 
London,   and  ten  months  were  spent  in  useless  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent  parties.  .   , 

From  the  very  beginning  of  these  transactions, 
the  actual  occupants  of  the  lands  had  displayed  a 
bold  deli.mce  of  decency  aud  justice  m  their  efforts 
t„  brio-  the  cause  to  a  favourable  tenon,  u,,,,. 
They  ha*  recourse  to  bribery.  A  fund  o  more 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  James  Sheen  who 
Ctened  to  London,  and  purchased    ..,   different 

::.     the  and offi {V*™*,*** 

, to] induence  in  the  council,  or  over  ft 

&>f  file  king.   -L  To  keep  up  ft.  irnta tiono      .■ 

public  mind  against  the  Irish  catholics,  the)     in  11 

,     „.,„.„.  of  an  intended  rebellion,  forwarded  to 

Secounca  informal respecting  imaginary  plots, 

and    at  length,  produced  a  treasonable  letter,  sup- 

be  written  by  one  clergyman  to  another, 

',.„,   iroppedbj  the  latter,  as  he  made  his  escape 

,,,,1,!.',,),..    ol  , Many  pnesto  were  ,..,- 

mediateh   apprehended;    il Ik  ehopkeepen 

„d  mechanics  were  banished  out  of  the  principal 

,dtl„.  I, ol    t thulic    gci.tr)   wen- 

Searched  for  the  discovery  ol  arms  and  a mmtion. 

B  ,  th,  two  clergymen,  the  supposed  wntei  and  re- 

,      „of T0  letter  boldly  came  forward,  and  proved 

,    to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  ll mcil, 
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defend  the  protestants  of  Ireland  against  the  unjust 
decisions  of  the  commissioners.  The  consequence 
was  soon  apparent.  The  knowledge  of  this  vote 
awakened  from  its  slumbers  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  settlers  who  had  formerW  borne  commissions 
in  the  republican  armies.  They  had  won  their  lands 
with  the  sword,  why  should  they  not  defend  them 
with  the  sword?  Associations  were  formed;  plans 
of  attack  were  arranged;  and  two  plots,  having  foi 
their  object  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin  and  secure 
the  person  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  were  defeated  by 
the  previous  disclosures  of  some  among  the  conspira- 
tors Of  these,  the  greater  part  merited  pardon  by 
the  humble  confession  of  their  guilt;  several  suffered 
the  penalty  of  death. 

"The  duration  of  this  perplexing  controversy  at 
last  induced  the  most  obstinate  to  relax  from  their 
pretensions ;  and  the  soldiers,  the  adventurers,  and 
the  »rantees  of  the  crown,  unanimously  consented 
to  augment  the  fund  for  reprisals  by  the  surrender 
of  one-third  of  their  acquisitions.     The  king  by  this 
measure  was  placed  in  a  situation,  not  indeed  to  do 
justice,  but  to  silence  the  most  importunate  or  most 
deserving  among  the  petitioners ;  and,   by  an   ex- 
planatory act,  he  gave  to  the  forty-nine  p  rotes  an 
officers  the  security  which  they  sought,  and  added 
twenty  catholics  to  a  former  list  of  thirty-four  nomi- 
nees  or  persons  to  be  restored  to   their  mansion- 
houses,  and  two  thousand  acres  of  land.     But  when 
compensation  had  thus  been  made   to  a  few  of  the 
sufferers,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  became  of  the  ot 
ficers  who  had  followed  the  royal  fortune  abroad,  or 
of  the  three  thousand   catholics  who  had  entered 
their  claims  of  innocence?     To  all  these,   the  pro- 
mises which  had  been  made  by  the  act  of  settlement 
were  broken  :  the  unfortunate  claimants   were  de- 
prived of  their  rights,  and  debarred  from  all  hope  cf 
future  relief.     A  measure  of  such  sweeping  and  ap- 
palling oppression,  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  .11 
!he  history  of  civilized  nations.     Its  injustice  coull 
not  be  denied;  and  the  only  apologj  offered  in  It) 
behalf,  was  the  stern  necessity  of  quieting  the  tears 
and  jealousies  of  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  and  of 
establishing  <h.  a  permanent  basis   the  prote.tant 
ascendancy  in  Ireland. 

"Though  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  act, 
it  was  provided  that  any  doubt  on  its  construction 
should  be  interpreted  En  favour  of  the  protest.™ 
part3  -.  yel  somanj  difficulties  occurred,  that  several 
veari  elapsed  before  the  settlement  was  completely 
accomplished.  The  following  is  the  general  result. 
The  protestants  were  previously  in  possession  0 
about  one  moiety  of  all  the  profitable  lands  in  the 
i  .,,,„.!  0f  the  second  moiety,  which  had  been  tor- 
Feited  under  the  commonwealth,  something  less  than 
tWo.thirds  was  by  the  acl  confirmed  to  the  protes- 
tants; and  of  the  remainder,  a  portion  almost  equal 
in  quantity,  but  not  m  quality,  to  one-tnird,  was 
appropriated  to  the  catholics. 
1  !•  l.'Voiu  a  valuable  manuscript  paper  belonging  to 

Sheffield  Grace,  Esq.,  and  published  by  him  ...  hi. 
interesting  Memoirs  of  the  Famils  "'  Oraee.it  ap- 
pear, that  the  profitable  land,  forfeited  ...  Ireland 

underthe  c .wealth,  amounted  to  .even  mil- 

Uon  .even  hundred  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred 

,,,,1  thirt\  .oven  .tatute  ae.es,  leaving  uuduturned 
',, ,  eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  acre,  be- 

f"    :     *to  the   protestants,   the   constantly   good 

;i(  '. ,  ,„,.,,  ol  the  Irish  the  church,  and  the  ci 

i„. ...lies  some  land,  never  .eized  or  .urveyed. 
-in  1657, forfeited  land. had  I d  dupoied 

ol  a.  follows  1 — 
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